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COMMISSIOM  ON  IDTDUSTRIAL  RBLATIOHS. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION — 2   P  M. 

Chairman  Wax^h.  You  may  iiroc^ed  liiovv,  Mr..  Weiouilock. 

TfiSTIXOJrY  OF  JUL  XDWASJ»  L.  ]>OTX£--€oiiUa«ei. 

Oommisi^oner  Weixstock*  Are  you  read3%  ^fr.  Do>ie  ? 

Hr.  DOY3LE.  Yes. 

Ck>iumlssioner  Weinstock.  Will  you  tell  the  commission  wliat  were  tlie  concU- 
tions  ot  Hke  ooal  cao^s  of  LoulsviUe,  Lafayette,  Su^rior,  and  Marnhail,  as  to 
beiog  iDfClosed  before  the  atrike. 

Mr.  DoYUE.  You  mean  as  a  private  property  incloBed? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoTUL  Why,  tliey  were  not  cl4>se(l«  as  I  understand  it  I  belieye  ia  tia&y- 
ette  it  J8  within  the  <K»ii>r>rate  limits  of  tlie  town,  tot  it  Jias  i^een  siace  indorsed. 

Commissioner  WEiNirrocK.  But  before  the  strike  it  was  not  inclosed  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Commiasioner  Weinstock.  Were  men  permitted  to  buy  wiiere  they  desired 
before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Doyle.  In  the  northern  field  ? 

Commissioner  Weini^xock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  no.  We  had  that  article  in  tlie  agreemeat,  the  operators 
agreed  In  writing:  to  permit  tlie  men  to  buy,  while  tiiey  had  a  contract  with  the 
mine. 

Commissioner  Weikstock.  Were  the  tawns  located  on  company  property'  ? 

Mr.  DoYi£.  Not  Lafayette  nor  Louisville;  I  think  not  Superior;  Marshall 
may  have  beien ;  Erie  was  not ;  Puritan,  I  believe,  is.  Frederick,  I  think,  is  aa 
Independent  town. 

Commiasioner  Weinstock.  Were  the  men  permitted  a  clteckweighniaa  ia 
those  districts? 

Mr.  DoYLS.  Yes ;  where  tlie  oi*ganizatiou— while  they  had  a  contract. 

Commissioner  Wexxstock.  What  were  the  wages  paiil  in  above  camps? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Three-ten  per  day  for  company  men,  that  is,  the  day  workers 

Coinml88i<Mier  \^'£INBTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Eleven  cents  I  believe,  per  foot,  for  maciiine  runner  and  helper, 
divided  5  cents  for  the  helx>er,  and  6  for  the  ranneT ;  and  a  tonnage  p<4£e  froai 
34^,  if  I  remember  correctl3',  to  4Si  for  machine-mined  coal,  and  I  believe  62 
to  68f  cents  for  pick-niioed  cool  per  ton. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Were  those  standard  wages,  Mr.  Doyle? 

BIr.  Doyle.  They  are  what  we  consider  the — the  basic  point  was  Louisville, 
CoIOm  whw-e  they  received  39|  cents  per  ton  ft>r  machine-mined  coal ;  tltere  were 
fleverai  mines  that  paid  less  than  that.  One  of  ttiein  was  3  cents»  and  two  or 
more,  anyhow  two,  5  eents  less  than  Uiat  per  ton. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  These,  then,  wore  the  maximum  wages? 

&Ir.  DoYLK.  As  compared  with  other  places  in  Colorado,  I  do  not  kno4v  what 
the  tonnage  price  was  in  the  various  mines ;  I  don't  think  there  was  an^*^  uoi- 
Iforraity  about  it  in  the  southern  field;  there  may  have  been;  but  I  personally 
never  have  worked  down  tiiere. 

Commissioner  Weiksioce.  You  do  not  imow  any  other  field  in  Colorado 
where  the  wa^es  were  higher  than  these  places? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  liad  heard  it  45aid  a  number  of  times  that  it  was  hi^er  In  .soutli' 
em  Colorado.  They  paid  55  eents  for  loading  coal,  the  way  it  ia  told,  tliat 
they  paid  55  eents  per  ton  for  loading  eoal,  to*  the  miner,  tliat  after  they  had 
paid  all  overhead  coets  and  the  cocil  on  tlie  car.  that  it  has  cost  them  only  5? 
cents ;  so  you  can  imagine  for  yourself  the  «lse  of  the  ton. 

Commissioner  Weu^stock.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  accidents  they  have 
Iwd  in  the  mines  of  these  camps  In  the  la^t  10  yearns? 

Afr.  Doyle.  No  ;  I  could  not.  I  think  l^iat  could  be  had  from  the  reeoixls  oC 
the  State  mine  Inspector. 
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Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  you  have  no  record? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  have  no  figures  put  up  on  that  I  have  some  figures  here  on 
accidents  ju8t  prior  to  and  since  the  strllce,  and  also  some  figures  pertaining  to 
injuries  in  the  last  report  of  the  State  mine  inspector ;  but  tor  particular  camps, 
I  have  none. 

CJommlssioner  Wein stock.  Well,  now,  is  it  or  not  a  fact  that  the  strike  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  has  compelled  companies  to  build  towns  which  are 
inclosed  towns? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  not.  I  think  that  that  was  the  procedure  taken  by  the 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  simply  separating  themselves  from  the  men  who 
were  the  residents  of  those  towns,  as  a  rebuke,  as  a  punishment  to  those  men 
who  were  citizens  and  who  owned  property  in  those  towns,  for  daring  to  have 
the  strike. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  Well,  does  it  seem  reasonable,  Mr.  Doyle,  that 
Intelligent  business  men  will  go  to  a  very  great  expense  If  there  is  no  occasion 
for  It? 

Mr.  DoYTJc.  Well,  that  has  always  been  one  of  the  problems  in  my  mind,  to 
understand  why  these  men,  whom  I  believe  otherwise  intelligent,  should  be  so 
unreasonable  and  use  such  little  reason  in  business  affairs  simply  because  they 
were  perhaps  controlled  by  their  prejudices. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  take  It.  then,  that  you  want  this  commission, 
to  believe  that  these  mine  owners  in  the  north  went  to  a  needless  and  great 
expenditure  simply  out  of  a  feeling  of   prejudice  to  some? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Prejudice,  I  think.  Is  about  the  main  reason.  Perhaps  there 
Is  a  little  greed  In  that,  and  maybe  a  little  ignorance,  but  they  could  have  ac- 
complished the  same  results  without  having  done  so. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Tell  us  what  opportunity  would  there  be  for  greed 
to  gain  anything  by  that,  to  go  to  an  expense,  a  needless  expense. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Ignorance  of  the  fact  that  organized  labor  is  more  profitable  In 
the  long  run  than  unorganized  labor.  And  being  so  prejudice<l  and  narrow- 
minded  that  they  did  not  intend  to  keep  up  with  organized  labor,  or  permit 
it  to  establish  itself  In  this  State,  or  let  those  men,  If  we  call  them  that,  con- 
trol themselves.  That  is  my  judgment  of  the  matter  In  this  matter  of  a 
strike — and  spending  lots  of  money,  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  far  more  money  than 
all  the  demands  of  the  miners  ever  made  against  them  would  have  amounted 
to  In  a  number  of  years.  For  Instance,  Mr.  Shumway  testified  before  the 
legislotive  Investigating  committee  that  they  normally  employe<l  a  thousand 
men  in  those  mines  operated  by  their  companies  In  the  northern  field,  and  that 
in  a  period  of  12  months  they  had  imported  and  employed — he  didn't  say  im- 
ported all  of  them — ^but  they  had  employed  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
some  odd  more  men,  changing  the  force  nearly  nine  times  in  12  months.  I 
think  it  was  all  this  waste  of  money,  while  other  men  who  were  not  permitted  to 
work  were  idle,  and  are  still  Idle. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Are  we  to  understand  that  It  cost  them  more  to 
inclose  these  towns,  a  great  deal  more  than  the  cost  would  have  been  if  they 
had  accepted  the  terms  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  exactly  the  building  of  the  fence :  I  don't  mean  that,  but  the 
expense  of  opposing  the  organization — ^that  Is.  of  the  arming  of  the  gimrds,  the 
importing  of  men,  the  building  of  houses,  the  buying  of  machine  guns,  the 
hiring  of  detective  agencies,  and  all  of  those  things  that  go  to  fight  an  organiza- 
tion of  labor. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  need  was  there  for  the  mine  owners  to  put 
fences  around  the  mines,  to  buy  guns  and  ammunition,  and  to  employ  guards? 
What  need  was  there  to  go  to  all  those  expenses? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  there  was  no  need  for  it.  As  I  stated  here  Saturday,  the 
miners  are  misrepresented  by  the  public — ^by  those  who  oppose  them — the  state- 
ments getting  out  on  the  theory  that  they  are  the  people  who  wish  to  destroy 
property;  the  statement  given  to  the  public  by  the  owners  that  it  Is  for  pro- 
tection of  property.  While  the  facts  are  that  these  miners  did  not  destroy  the 
property,  do  not  want  to  destroy  property,  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  they 
need  that  property,  especially  If  they  have  their  homes  In  that  particular  com- 
munity. I  believe  that  all  of  that  arming,  etc.,  Is  as  much  for  Intimidation 
of  the' strikers  as  it  is  for  anything  else.  I  believe  that  the  fences  built  around 
the  company's  property  was  not  .so  much  to  protect  the  property,  and  to  keep 
the  men  from  getting  to  It  that  might  destroy  it,  as  it  was  to  keep  the  man  In- 
side the  property  from  getting  out. 
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Commissioner  Wein stock.  Had  there  been  any  actual  violations  committed  In 
that  territory  before  the  town  was  fenced  in? 

Mr.  DoYiE.  I  think  not.  I  am  not  positive ;  I  speak  more  of  Lafayette,  hav- 
ing that  In  mind,  but  as  testified  here,  I  have  been  away  from  Lafayette  from 
the  fore  part  of  April  until  sometime  In  August ;  and  when  I  had  returned  this 
structure  was  built  around  the  Simpson  mine  In  Lafayette. 

Commissioner  Wein stock,  There  had  been  no 

Mr.  Doyle  (interrupting).  No  violations  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  Wein  stock.  But  there  is  no  question  but  that  there  had  been 
no  acts  of  violence  committed  in  that  district  before  the  towns  were  fenced? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No  ;  I  never  heard  of  any.  I  don*t  recollect  them.  But  I  did  not 
say  that  was  not  the  cause,  because  the  operators  that  were  there.  The  mine 
so  fixed — Lafayette  was  fixed  or  put  in  great  shai)e  so  far  as  mining  methods 
go  for  a  shutdown,  or  for  working  of  work  that  could  be  done  very  easily  by 
the  less  experienced  men;  which  indicated  to  us  all  there  that  there  was  no 
doubt  but  what  there  was  premeditation  on  the  part  of  the  companies  that 
they  were  going  to  wipe  out  the  organization  In  that  field. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Have  the  American  miners  left  those  particular 
camps? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No  ;  there  are  a  good  many  of  them  there  yet. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  have  a  census,  have  you,  of  the  miners? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  have  a  list  of  members  of  our  organization. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  approximately,  how  many  members  are  there 
there?  ,1 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  could  give  it  to  you  from  those  figures  submitted  this  morning; 
I  don't  know  right  olfhand. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  should  judge  perhaps  1,200  miners  in  those. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  how  many  of  those  miners,  approximately —  j 

of  course,  you  can't  give  the  exact  number — ^how  many  of  those  were  natives  ! 

and  how  many  foreigners? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know.  The  northern  field  has  been  mostly  American- 
speaking  people,  or  people  who  have  been  here  long  enough  to  become  Ameri- 
canized ;  not  a  very  large  i)ercentage  of  people  who  have  recently  come  to  this 
country. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  statement  you.  gave  us  this  morning,  Mr. 
Doyle,  gives  tlie  men  out  on  strike  in  the  northern  coal  field? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  that  statement  this  morning  Includes  striking  and  working 
in  union  mines  and  under  union  conditions 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (Interrupting).  Have  you  any  figures  showing  how 
many  are  on  strike? 

Mr.  Doyij:.  Those  can  be  had.  We  have  the  actual  number  we  are  paying 
relief  to,  which  is  reported  week  by  week ;  and  application  is  made  by  the  local 
organization  to  the  district  organization  for  exemption  on  those  that  are  them- 
selves off,  for  other  reasons,  and  those  paying  the  per  capita,  as  well  as  those 
who  by  the  laws  of  the  organization  are  permitted  to  vote,  plus  the  payment 
on  those  that  report  they  are  working  under  union  conditions  and  as  having 
paid  their  dues.    So  the  figures  could  all  be  given. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  know  about  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  Hecla  Heights? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know  anything  about  It  other  than  what  I  had  on  the 
telephone  that  night,  or  conversations  with  the  district  attorney. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  the  first  place,  will  you  tell  us  where  the 
Hecla  Heights  is  located? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Louisville,  Colo. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  the  northern  part? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  When  did  this  shooting  take  place? 

Mr.  DoYiJL  I  could  give  you  the  date,  but  I  don't  want  to  go  into  the  dis- 
cussing of  It  because  I  am  charged  with  conspiracy  to  murder  in  the  particular 
matter. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  W^ell,  I  w^ill  not  ask  you  any  particular  questions 
that  would  in  any  way  embarrass  you ;  but  you  can  certainly  tell  us  the  date. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  will  try  and  look  my  notes  over  [referring  to  a  memorandum]. 
April  27,  1914. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  was  this  past  April? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 
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ComniiBsioner  Wetnstock.  Was  that  before  or  after.  Mr.  DoyK  that  the 
fences  were  put  around  these  properties? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Those  fences,  I  understand,  were  built  in  1910. 

Ck>mmissioner  Weinstoc^k.  1910.  Now,  how  many  people  were  killed  in  tills 
Hecla  Heights  trouble? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  Wbinstock.  You  don't  Imow? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Were  the  militiamen  in  Louisville  when  the 
trouble  started  In  the  northern  coal  field? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Tliat  I  don't  know,  either.  Iiet*s  see  if  I  have  anythinii:  that  will 
tell  me  that.  I  think  they  went  up  here — up  north — on  the  28th  of  April.  I 
have  a  note  here  to  that  effect — 1914. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  This  shooting  occurreil  there  on  the  27th? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  would  make  it  the  day  after  the  shooting? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Wiis  there  any  trouble  after  the  militia  arriveil? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  remember  of  there  being  any. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Would  your  record  there  show? 

Mr.  Doyle,  No.  I  keep  a  dairy,  when  anything  occurs  to  me  and  I  am 
handy  enough  to  mark  it  down,  I  generally  do  so  for  my  own  convenience; 
because  I  know  conspiracies  have  been  arranged  that  a  man  who  is  fighting 
coal  operators  and  big  powers,  who  Is  not  careful  to  keep  track  of  where  he 
goes  and  if  he  had  forgot  the  place  where  he  had  been  at  a  certain  time  and  a 
crime  was  committed,  and  if  he  couldn't  tell  where  he  was  he  would  certainly 
be  apt  to  be  accused  of  that.  And  for  that  reason  I  try  to  keep  notes,  for  a  man 
who  has  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  I  have  has  to ;  and  I  might  be  able  to  learn. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  common  talk  among 
the  strikers  in  the  northern  field  that  they  would  get  the  militiamen  when  they 
returned? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  have  hoard  nolKMiy  talk  along  tliose  lines? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  you  know  that  the  .«;trikers  in  that  part  of  the 
State  say  to  the  Regular  soldiers  that  they  have  not  given  up  their  arms  and 
that  they  intend  to  use  them  in  handling  the  militiamen  when  they  return  to 
the  field? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  have  never  heard  the  statement. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Never  heard  the  statement? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  you  know  what  the  production  of  coal  has  been 
in  the  northern  field  during  the  strike? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  In  the  northern  field  that  the  last  figures  I  saw  were  about 
71  per  cent  of  normal  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  time  for  the  year 
previous  to  the  strike — to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  Is  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief; 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  29  per  cent  in  the  production? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Or  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  companies  to  increase  it  to  normal 
production  on  account  of  the  strike. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  you  believe  that  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  con- 
ditions in  the  northern  fields  have  been  bettered  by  creating  the  inclosed  camps 
inside  of  the  stockade? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  would  be  a  question.  Now,  I  would  want  a  little  clearer; 
that  is,  do  you  mean  to  ask  me  that  while  the  strike  was  on  or  after  the  .strike 
is  over  as  it  is  now  and  things  have  become  settled? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  take  the  conditions  as  they  existed  immedi- 
ately after  the  strike  was  called  off — I  mean,  before  the  strike  was  called  off? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  think  that  the  conditions  are  worse  in  the  stockades — 
•*  bull  pens  '*  we  often  refer  to  them  a.s — than  they  were  before  the  strike. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  the  strike  took  place  when? 

Mr.  Doyle.  April  1,  1910. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  1910 — ^that  is  about  four  and  a  half  years  ago? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  then,  what  has  the  worker  in  the  north 
gained  by  virtue  of  the  strike? 
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Mr.  DafTLB.  ^Iie  iwrtSi  itHAf  tes  ^ot  tBaiaed  ^  tbe  srtrike.    Tbc^jr  have  sacri- 
ikedl  to  ev«B  op*  ^ksd  iCbefiwdli  iue  iMBfeii  ttie  gateer. 
OommltsKJouer  WflonBowcaL  Wduit  ihas  tte  iporioer  ia  the  fimitk  ^ined  1^  tbe 

strike? 

Mr.  DonrLS.  Wefl^  we  41d  not  :saiii  tbe  demsnds  «ip  an&de  at  Trtaidad,  1)ut 
tibere  is  <aBe  cestalm  ^i4fi.  aad  that,  I  neUnk,  is  prcpved  liy  tiie  OMrrespontaMe 
that  this  commission  has  had  latTodseed  MBoi«  It,  i>etween  tiie  O.  F.  it  i.  cBL- 
eksAs  iimre  mud  RacasefiBUer  aad  ethers — ^ttet  tte  caaditiMi  that  icft>tatiiBd  in  Colo- 
rado prerimis  to  the  striifie  wiH  ae\ier  asa^a  <ibta%a  ia  that  fieM.;  that  is,  Ituilt 
Ite  ^teratiHS  viU  have  a  Uttte  fett  aam^e  n^gaxd  how  4tej  treat  the  naa.  The 
inllj  pelioesaen  ar  mi-Qe  isaards  will  awt  l»e  as  -rieioiis  as  tkej  were.  The  opera- 
tors Jhare  learned  that  the  nrfwcrs  ean  wmd  will  atrtice.  and  kaaw  that  there  is  a 
Um^t  to  ^piMt  th^  will  eaohii^  of  «hiiae  and  ^ppresBtoa  pat  upoa  tfaeia.  And 
thengfa  the  strike  has  heen  caUed  ^,  the  ^rit  of  the  bmsfb  will  iievier  permit 
a^ain  sueh  IwiiaHitkinw  to  he  headed  «pon  thean  as  heretoiane.  ¥au  know  the 
men  win  not  stand  what  tbes'  atoad  hef«s«.  And  then  agala  the  isamiwmir 
Imowiiiig  that  the  msa  caa  aad  will  strilDe  will  pat  them  in  the  attitude— at 
least  if  they  will  nat  do  It  •apenljr,  in  their  contract  drawing  to  he  a  itttie  mare 
luiaaaae,  and  to  treat  their  aoen  a  -little  nMH*e  4leeeatiy ;  aad  the  resuU  will  he 
that  eoBditioos  will  he  better  in  iiiose  fields,  in  my  aiiifiioQ,  than  they  have 
■ever  heen  heretafore. 

CUmimlssioner  WfXKSTocc  Yaar  fieint,  then,  is  your  tienefits,  whaterer  they 
laay  he^  that  haTe  been  derived  by  the  iv^orhers  are  indireot  rattier  thaa  direct? 

Mr.  DoYi<£.  They  are  indirect  £«*  some  reasons.  If  ail  -of  the  pvhiicity  that 
has  oooxie  out  In  regard  to  this  matter  right  aov,  if  that  liad  been  hroaght  ««t 
idx  BEionths  a^o,  the  esid  of  ^he  strike  would  ioiTe  been  called  hefore.  There  is 
MQ  <loui>t  hut  that  tlte  laa[gaage  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Welhorn  to  Mr.  Roclce- 
toner  aiMl  otiiers  shows  that  they  i^«ere  la  a  state  of  mind  of  not  knowing  ai^hat 
to  -do,  and  not  ia  toucfti  wkh  {Miblic  opiatoa*  and  if  tite  ex^nonires  hron^it  out 
hy  that  correspoodeace  were  known  in  the  eommanity,  it  wouki  have  put  the 
np^'ators  in  such  a  hole  that  th>ey  woakl  have  i>een  eon^eUed  to  reoogniBe 
their  4leiicieBcy,  even  thongh  they  were  sach  a  power.  And  I  think  that  the 
iiohlie  c^re  is  focused  oa  the  State  of  Oulorado^  and  althoagh  the  operators 
Defused  to  aooefit  the  proposition  of  Preskleat  Wilson — in  i^lte  of  tliat  the 
union  i^dals  ^^me  here  and  -called  oif  ti»e  strike;  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
world  is  with  the  sti'tkers,  and  I  think  the  operators  Jcnow  that,  hut  will  not 
a«bait  it;  and  I  heUeve  that  the  grievances  of  the  miners  will  receive  more 
consideration,  and,  I  believe,  if  tliey  do  not,  that  there  is  a  public  that  luis  tiad 
enough  of  this  matter  and  feel  sure  that  it  wUl  have  proper  oonsideration  by 
this  commission  appointed  by  President  Wilson.  Then,  too,  I  do  not  think  the 
cnal  Gonapanies  want  to  go  through  au>'thing  more  like  this  and  wiU  do  some- 
4htog  to  be  deoent  to  the  men. 

Oomfidsadoner  Weikstock.  Yoh  are  one  of  those  tluit  t>elieve8,  in  the  last 
•nalysis,  it  Is  public  opinion  that  counts? 

Mr.  DoTiiE.  I  thinii:  public  opinion  ougiit  to  be  considered,  and  I  think  if  the 
public  could  get  the  full  facts  on  both  sides  in  any  controversy  it  would  be 
fiiettled  betore  there  was  any  strike.  I  think  that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
eottsideration«  for  that  reason  that  our  organizatton  l^egged  and  pleaded  for  a 
conference  before  the  strike,  in  order  to  avert  a  strike — Kiiich  was  ref usetl ;  and 
I  think  that  if  finch  a  conference  was  iiad  the  strike  would  have  heen  averted, 
if  for  no  reason  tiban  tor  the  sake  <yf  the  pttbiic. 

Gonmiissioner  Weinstock.  You  are  one,  then,  who  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
pnbiic  sentiBient  is  the  last  factor  that  toils? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Tes,  sir.;  I  think  it  is  a  decided  factor. 

Oommissioifter  Welkstock.  Yes 

Mr.  DoTLE  (interrupting).  If.  however*  an  organisation  of  1ai>or  had  every* 
thing  in  its  favor  to  win,  if  the  public  were  against  tiiem,  justly  or  not,  the 
Ofisanisation  ii'ould  fail. 

OonMaJssioner  Wgivstock.  The  etateraei^  has  been  made^  I  heard  it  many 
timea,  and  yon  have  doubtless,  tliat  no  lockont  can  succeed,  no  strike  can  suc- 
ceed, unless  pi^lie  senftltnent  and  public  cspinion  are  behind  thetn. 

Mr.  VcfYUL  Well,  it  can  not  sncceed  perhaps  to  the  degree  it  ought  to,  bnt  it 
dei^ends  npon  the  .shse  s€  the  tocketnt  and  strike. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  refer  to  a  large  strilce,  of  ooorse- 

tir.  DoYi;£.  If  it  vere  a  idttle;  insignificant  strjlve^  it  anay  be  settled,  perhnps, 
contrary  to  pi^ic  o^nton. 

Gmnntssioner  WnLNSXocac.  We  are  spealda^  of  great  ^strikes  that  conmand 
national  attention. 
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Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  strikes  nre  usimlly  settl«l  by  public  opinion,  when  they 
reach  such  a  stage  as  this  one  has.  I  think,  after  the  strike  has  loeen  called  off, 
the  public  are  with  the  miners,  and  were  before  it  was  called,  and  will  be  more 
after  calling  it  off. 

Ck>mmissioner  Weinstock.  Then  If  these  strikes  in  the  north — in  the  northern 
field — that  have  failed  and  in  the  south  were  called  off,  would  that  not  indicate 
that  public  sentiment  was  not  behind  the  strike? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  necessarily.  Public  opinion  may  be  based  upon  something 
that  was  not  correct.  And  while  it  may  be  that  it  caused  the  end  of  the  strike, 
at  the  same  time  it  would  not  indicate  that  the  principles  for  which  the  strike 
was  called  were  not  correct,  or  that  the  demands  were  not  reasonable  or  right 
It  depends  upon  the  information  the  public  had  and  what  it  formed  opinion  on. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Surely.  There  has  never  been  a  strike  in  this 
country  where  the  public  had  a  better  opportunity  to  get  information  on  both 
sides  in  regard  to  the  strike  because  of  the  many  investigations  that  have  been 
made  and  the  great  amount  of  publicity  given  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  a  matter  that  brings  up  the  question  of  financial  strength, 
and  we  have  no  one  with  the  possession  of  vast  funds  like  Rockefeller  who  can 
put  a  hundred  million  dollars  aside  to  create  entertainment  and  to  create  a 
monument  for  himself,  no  matter  how  he  got  it.  We  know  that  they  have  more 
means  to  reach  the  reading  public  than  the  striking  miners,  who  can  only  spare 
a  few  dollars  from  his  monthly  earnings.  We  can  not  spend  the  money  to  secure 
addresses  and  to  hire  literary  men  and  men  of  highest  talent  in  the  country 
to  take  charge  of  our  publicity  and  put  it  before  the  country  in  attractive  form 
whether  it  is  true  or  not,  and  we  have  to  fight  against  that.  For  instance, 
"  Peace  reigns  in  the  Sate  of  Ck)lorado,  and  a  strike  is  called  regardless  of  the 
Justice  of  it " ;  the  people  hear  of  the  strike  and  think  of  the  disturbed  condi- 
tions that  it  caused,  but  do  not  thtnk  of  the  conditions  that  existed  because 
of  which  the  strike  should  be  called;  and  then  again  when  it  comes  to  a 
matter  of  publicity,  those  in  the  union  who  have  to  do  with  it  are  those 
who  have  come  up  through  hard  knocks  and  who  have  no  education,  and 
they  have  to  compete  against  those  who  are  schooled  until  they  are  men 
20  and  25  years  old,  and  perhaps  old  enough  to  be  the  father  of  the  workman  or 
the  ofllcial  of  the  labor  union  when  they  left  college.  We  have  this  disadvantage, 
that  they  have  everything  in  their  favor.  We  may  have  the  right  of  a  thing,  but 
we  may  lack  the  command  of  language  to  tell  what  we  feel  and  know,  and  we 
have  not  the  money  to  buy  the  services  of  those  to  put  that  in  convincing 
language  and  circulate  it  before  the  world. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  your  testimony  this  morning,  Mr.  Doyle,  your 
statement,  as  I  now  recall  it,  was  that  so  far  as  article  4  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment l)etween  the  mine  owners  and  the  mine  union  was  concerned — that  article 
which  provides  that  the  employer  has  to  deduct  from  the  wage  of  every  worker 
a  certain  amount  to  be  turned  over  to  the  union — ^your  testimony,  as  I  remember 
it,  was  to  the  effect  that  that  was  optional  with  the  employer,  that  it  was  not 
imperative  that  he  must  accept  that  specific  specification ;  did  I  understand  you 
correctly  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  believe,  in  answer  to  that,  I  state<l  that  we  have  contracts  and 
have  had  contracts  with  operators  in  the  country  and  even  in  this  State  that 
did  not  contain  that  clause. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  I  gathered  further  that  it  was  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  either  to  accept  or  reject,  and  that  some  of  the  employers 
preferred  it. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  believe  I  state<l  that  after  getting  them  into  conference  we  en- 
deavore<l  to  show  that  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  have  it. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  if  you  failed  in  satisfying  them,  then  they 
need  not  accept  it ;  that  was  the  impression  I  got.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  wish  you 
would  please  correct  me. 

Mr.  Doyle.  If  you  were  to  come  to  me  and  wante<l  to  make  a  deal  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  grain  in  the  field  before  it  was  cut,  you  would  not  start  right 
off  the  reel  and  say  to  me  that  you  would  give  me  a  certain  amount,  but  you 
would  begin  to  dicker  with  me  to  make  the  best  possible  terms.  That  is  the 
way  with  it  We  go  into  conference  and  we  tell  them  that  the  check-off  sys- 
tem is  best  for  us,  and  best  for  them,  and  we  ask  for  it  for  the  reason  that  It 
it  best  for  all  concerned 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  My  reason  in  asking  that  question  is  to  get  at  the 
facts.  Here  in  this  publication  issued  by  the  coal-mine  managers,  series  1, 
entitled  **  Facts  Concerning  the  Struggle  in  Colorado  for  Industrial  Freedom," 
on  page  66,  this  appears  [reading] : 
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"  Why  Colobado  was  Attacked. 
"  colorado  miners  are  the  best  paid  in  the  country. 

"  *  Recognition '  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  means,  in  effect,  that 
every  man  in  the  mine  must  he  a  member  of  tlie  union.  Every  mine  is  required 
to  pay  the  union  dues  and  assessments  first  out  of  the  man's  pay. 

"  In  brief,  *  recognition  *  of  this  union  means  submission  to  this  system  of 
*  checking  off  *  union  dues,  fines,  and  assessments  before  any  man  can  be  paid 
the  wages  he  has  earned. 

"  These  assessments  may  be  made  by  the  union's  officers  at  any  time  and  for 
any  purpose.  For  example,  out  of  tlie  wages  of  miners  in  otlier  sections  of  the 
country  than  Colorado  had  to  be  *  checked  off  *  tlie  funds  to  meet  the  expense  in- 
cident to  stirring  up  the  strike  in  Colorado." 

Now,  according  to  this  statement  there  is  no  option  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer, but  he  must  submit  to  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  not  correct.  The  operators  have  maintained  the  attitude 
they  would  not  meet  the  representatives  of  the  miners'  union,  because  if  they 
even  met  them  at  a  dinner  or  anywhere  else,  or  come  close  enough  to  them 
to  find  out  they  were  actually  human  t>eings  and  stood  on  two  feet,  that  would 
be  a  recognition  of  the  union.  Now,  it  came  out  in  that  pamphlet  that  the 
union  makes  collection  of  dues  and  assessments  through  their  officers.  Now, 
if  that  statement  is  correct,  is  the  other  correct?  They  can't  both  be  cor- 
rect  

Commissioner  Wein stock.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  point  at  issue, 
and  not  wander  off,  Mr.  Doyle.    You  heard  me  read  this  article? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Please  be  goo<l  enough  to  say  whether  or  not  that 
is  a  correct  statement  on  the  part  of  the  operators  ? 

IMr.  Doyle.  It  is  not  correct. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  deny  the  statement  that  the  employer,  when 
he  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  union,  must  detluct  from  the  wages  of 
every  man  in  his  employ  a  portion  of  their  wages  for  that  purpose  and  turn  it 
over  to  the  union? 

Mr.  DoYTJu  That  depend.*?.  There  is  recognition  of  different  degrees.  You 
may  recognize  the  union  and  check  off  its  dues,  and  so  forth,  and  you  may  recog- 
nize the  union  and  not  check  it  off.  You  may  recognize  it  to  a  certain  degree. 
It  is  a  question  of  degree. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  If  I,  as  a  miner,  may  recognize  the  union  and 
check  it  off,  if  I  may  do  it,  that  is  very  different  from  saying  I  must  do  it, 
because  "  must "  leaves  no  option ;  "  must  "  is  mandatory ;  "  may  "  is  optional. 
Now,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  statement  published  here  is  not  a  cor- 
rect statement? 

Mr.  DoYiJL  It  is  not. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  the  employer  is  not  compelle<l  to  deiluct ;  he 
may  have  the  choice  of  deducting? 

IMr.  Doyle.  That  depends  upon  the  contract.  If  he  contracts  in  a  conference 
and  agrees  to  deduct,  he  does  so.  If  he  makes  a  contract  that  does  not  include 
that  article,  he  does  not  deduct. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Exactly.  Can  you  put  in  evidence  a  contract  or 
mention  a  contract  where  the  employer  is  not  obligated  to,  do  that? 

Mr.  D0Y1.E.  Have  I  not  told  you  that  the  contract — that  contracts  formerly 
existed  to  that  effect? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Will  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  employer  oper- 
ating under  a  contract  with  the  union  who  is  not  compelled  to  deduct  these 
sums  from  the  wages  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  one  contract  of  that  kind  exists  in  West  Virginia  now. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  am  speaking  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Doyij:.  I  did  not  say  there  were  any  at  this  time  in  Colorado.  I  said  that 
one  formerly  existed  in  Colorado. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But,  so  far  as  you  know,  there  is  no  contract  in 
Colorado  now  existing  where  an  employer  does  not  deduct  from  the  wages  of 
the  men  and  turn  it  over  the  union? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Working  under  contract  with  the  union? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doyle.  None  except  one  little  place  in  Weld  County,  where  the  dues  have 
not  been  deducted  for  months.    There  will  be  others. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  presume  you  have  looked  over  this  pamphlet? 
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"Mr.  DOYT.E.  I  have  seen  it,  but  I  don't  koow  that  I  have  read  it. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  have  read  some  of  the  publications  issued  by 
the  employers? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  read  some  on  the  street  card  as  I  would  get  time. 

Oommlssioiier  WziKerrocK.  Would  you  want  ttds  commission  to  accept  all  tiie 
printed  publications,  printed  by  tbe  employers,  at  their  face  valve,  that  hare 
been  submitted  ti>  this  conxmtesion? 

Mr.  BoYix.  I  would  waid:  them  to  weigh  urell  anjrthisg— %e  fair  enoo^k  to 
-wtjigh  anything  thejr  may  have  publMied — ^and  if  in  ttieir  condusioin  th^' 
thought  that  certain  statements,  or  parts  of  statements — ^I  do  net  thiol:  they 
ought  to  take  them  as  n  whde — ought  to  be  belieTed,  to  do  BO,  and  If  their 
evidence  was  sufficient  to  overcome  what  was  ptihlished,  and  it  was  seen  to  he 
not  true,  they  tragiit  to  so  consider  it. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  pointed  cmt  that  this  partioohir  statement  X 
just  read  to  yoH  was  not  correct.  Now,  do  you  beliere  there  are  other  state- 
uients  contained  in  these  publications  that  are  not  correct  and  should  not  be 
accepted? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Tijere  are  others  that  are  not  ci'»rrect,  but  withorut  loc^ring  it  orer 
I  can  not  tell  you  just  what  they  are. 

Commissioner  Wgittstock.  Are  yre  to  understand,  Mr.  Doyle^  tliat  you  take 
the  sround  that  all  of  the  puhii^ed  official  statements — and,  of  course,  you  are 
not  responsible  for  unofficial  statexoents — but  that  ad  of  the  official  statements 
published  by  the  union  are  correct  and  can  be  accepted  at  100  per  cent  face 
value? 

Mr.  Doyle.  You  must  not  forget  which  side  I  am  on.  I  am  on  the  miners' 
side,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  not  one  of  those  *•  holier  than  tlurn  •*  people  that 
believe  the  laboring  man  can  not  err.  There  are  no  doubt  statements  in  our 
publicity  matter  that  hate  been  written  tn  thete  that  are  but  conclusions  of  the 
writer  or  of  the  person  with  whom  he  may  have  conferred  about  the  matter,  and 
1  would  say — I  would  not  say  that  everything  the  mine  wxwkers  published  was 
aissolnteiy  correct,  either  grammatically  or  any  other  way;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  if  you  will  take  the  full  Tolume  of  stuff  published  by  the  oper- 
ators and  the  full  volume  of  stuff  published  by  the  organisation  and  nndke  com- 
parison letter  by  letter,  paragraph  by  paragraph  and  page  by  page  tor  corrobo- 
ration as  to  t lie  truth  of  the  statements,  you  will  find,  as  compared  with  their 
statements,  that  ours  are  trae  in  relation  of  8  to  L 

Oommissioner  Weinstock.  Then,  summing  up,  I  am  left  in  this  fjrame  of 
mind  by  your  statement:  That  we  should  not  accept  a  document  like  this  at 
100  per  cent  of  its  face  value,  Init  even  tine  mine  worbers  may  liave  made  errors 
in  tJieir  published  statements,  and  that  tiiey  ought  to  l>e  read  Teiy  carefully  and 
critically  likewise? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  would  all  be  angels  if  we  did  not  make  mlst^es. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  do  not  have  the  facts — ^I  do  not  have  clear  in 
my  mind  a  statement  you  made  this  morning  when  I  Questt(med  you  about  this 
man  Martin.  I  tliink  he  was  a  militiaman.  During  the  recess  I  looked  op  the 
testimony  to  refresh  my  memory.  LiCt  me  read  it  to  you,  and  see  if  you  care 
to  comment  on  It  This  Is  tlie  testimony  of  Ui^terfielt.  Linderf^t  goes  on 
to  say: 

"  Lawrence  reported  that  Pvt  Martin  liad  been  wounded — shot  in  t!ie  neck. 
I  asked  him  whoe  he  was.  He  said  the^r  could  not  carry  him  bai^  but  Ihey 
had  left  him  in  a  small  hoUe,  where  he  was  safe,  and  had  put  a  first-^id  bandage 
on  him.  Along  in  the  afternoon,  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  final  advance 
was  made  in  that  direction,  Pvt.  Martin  was  found  with  the  first-aid  bandage 
lorn  off,  his  face  beat  in  with  the  butts  of  guns,  stamped  in,  one  eye  was  out  of 
his  head,  one  of  the  waen  shoved  it  bads:  in  with  his  finders,  his  body  had  been 
riddled  with  bullets.  I  think  it  was  the  next  day  T  esamined  the  place  thor- 
ou^ly  myself  and  I  found  wfaese  tliey  had  stood  over  him  with  a  Mannliclier 
S-millimeter  rifle  and  fired  down  through  Ids  diest,  and  through  his  mouth, 
and  i^eces  of  b<»ieB  and  flesh  were  on  the  ground  where  he  liad  lain,  with  the 
bullet  holes.  I  dug  up  the  bullets  and  I  foimd  they  were  the  Mannlicher;  I 
found  the  dip  wl^  the  empty  shells  lying  beside  him.** 

i3o  you  care  to  omiment  on  that? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know  anytliing  more  about  the  matter  than  I  ptated  this 
morning — ^that  I  was  not  down  theite  at  the  time.  If  you  want  me  to  comment 
on  it,  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  the  statement  made  in  that  record  is  true,  I  would 
point,  as  a  comparison,  to  tlie  2  women  snd  11  babies  tltat  were  taken  out  of 
the  hole  at  Ludlow. 
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3Ir.  Weinstock.  Tliat  is  not  in  answer  to  my  questien;  (hat  is  side-stepping 
It 

Ohainnan  Wae^h.  You  asked  him  if  lie  oared  to  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  DitnM,  What  comment  do  you  trajit? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  The  question  is,  miiettier,  from  your  own  knowl- 
edge, you  know  whetlier  that  is  a  fact  or  not? 

Mr.  DoYUE.  No;  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  So  far  as  jtm  icnow  it  ma>'  be  a  fact? 

Mr.  DoTLK.  Weil,  tiiere  is  a  good  chance  of  it  not  being  a  fact  I  understand 
he  is  dead. 

C(»iimi8sion^  Weinstock.  If  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  a  manly  action  or  not? 

Mr.  DoTiJB.  Manly?  Can  the  act  of  any  human  butcher  be  manly?  I  should 
say  not  It  is  just  as  horrilrie  as  the  Idiling  of  anyhody  under  any  other  dr- 
curastances,  if  he  was  killed  or  butchered.  Ko  man  lias  a  right  to  idli  or 
lMit<Jier  anol&er,  and  no  right  to  diop  them  up,  as  tiiey  are  doing  over  in  fiu- 
rope  now. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  deprecate  that  action  on  one  side  as  well  as 
on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  I^oYiJL  Yes,  sir;  the  man  is  a  human  being,  and  has  a  mother. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  have  before  me,  Mr.  Doyle,  a  digest  of  the  brief 
of  the  coal  mining  operators,  prepared  by  their  attorneys  for  the  coal-mine 
operators,  and  among  other  things  this  statement  appears 

Mr.  DoTiz.  What  brief  is  tliat,  in  what  case? 

Commissioner  WEiNfirrocK.  Tlas  is  a  digest  of  the  brief  of  the  coai-mine 
operators,  prepared  by  Fred  Herrington,  Frank  E.  Gove,  J.  V.  Sidkman,  George 
C  Manley,  Charles  Uayden,  and  Je^se  C  Northc^t,  attorneys  for  the  coal- 
mining companies.    I  take  it  that  this  was  befbre  the  eongressionai  committee. 

Mr.  DoTxs.  I  take  It  ttiat  is  wiiat  it  was. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Among  other  things  stated  here  in  this  extract 
or  digest  Is  the  following  [reads]  : 

^  BBABORS  FOB  OPPOSZTIOS  OF  OPEBATOBS  TO  MIIfE  WOEKESS'  OBGAKIZATIOX. 

**{a)  Unsatisfactory  operation  of  union  contracts  In  northern  Colorado  field. 

"(b)  Unlawful  character  and  unbearable  conduct  9i  miners'  organization. 

••(c)  Breaking  of  contracts — 

••1.  By  striking  without  conference  as  required  by  contract  (Bettis  case). 

••2.  By  repudiation  of  promises  (Bettis  case).** 

Now,  the  one  particular  point  I  want  to  take  up  at  this  stage,  Mr.  Doyle,  is 
the  one  where  the  charge  is  made  that  the  unions  are  contract  breakers.  Will 
yon  glTe  ns  your  point  of  view  on  that? 

Mr.  DoYUL  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  first  state  that  with  reference  to  the  case 
referred  to  there,  called  the  Bettis  case,  that  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  tliat 
Mr.  Bettis  did  not  sign  up  a  conti'act  with  the  union  In  good  faith. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Will  you  please  tell  us  who  Bettis  wast 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Bettis  operated  a  mine  called  Uie  Royal  Gorge,  near  Canon 
City,  CJolo. 

Ck)mmissioner  Weinstock.  He  was  a  mine  operator? 

Mr.  DoTUE.  Yes ;  I  guess  he  owned  liie  mine.  We  sent  out  a  letter  which,  if 
not  already  Introduced  into  the  record  ought  to  be,  to  all  operators  of  the  State 
on  August  26, 1913,  asking  for  a  conference,  and  If  that  has  not  been  Introduced 
in  evidence  I  shall  be  glad  to  put  a  copy  in,  and  asking  for  a  conference.  At 
alM>ut  9J30  the  next  morning — ^that  was  sent  out  about  noon — I  got  a  phone 
message  from  Bettis.  I  had  never  met  the  man  before  In  my  life  and  never  had 
any  organization  dealings  with  him,  and  I  don't  know  whether  any  of  the 
others  liad.  And  he  said  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  sign  up  with  union,  and 
he  signed  up  a  contract  on  tlie  7th  of  the  rollowing  month,  I  think  it  was,  shortly 
after  tliat  He  broke  tl^  contract  afterwards,  as  we  can  bring  men  down  liere 
who  were  in  ciiarge  and  show  it  And  It  leaked  out  in  a  way,  it  was  mentioned 
to  us,  that  Mr.  Bettis  was  in  constant  communication  with  Mr.  Herrington, 
of  the  C.  F.  &  L,  Just  previous  to  the  strike,  and  reported  how  the  organl^^atlon 
was  handling  men  and  having  meetings  and  what  they  were  saying  in  the 
meetings,  and  so  forth,  leading  us  to  believe  he  was  in  the  service  of  Herrington. 
And  immediately  on  signing  his  contracts  he  made  statements  that  the  nnion 
was  responsible  for  tlie  raising  of  coal  in  order  to  get  public  sentiment  against 
ithe  union.  Since  then,  howevei%  he  lias  leased  his  mine  to  others,  and  it  is 
worlLlDf  under  union  contract 
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Comniiffsioner  Weinstock.  Will  you  tell  the  commlssioDi  how  he  broke  his 
contract? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  have  not  the  detailR,  but  before  the  conjrresslonal  committee 
that  matter  came  up.  I  believe  that  Dave  Robb,  national  organizer,  handled 
that  matter  and  could  give  a  fair  statement  of  it. 

Ck>mmissioner  Weinstock.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  details? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  have  in  mind 

Mr.  Doyle  (interrupting).  Just  before  you  go  off  that  matter  of  breaking  con- 
tract, they  always  state  that  we  break  contracts.  We  have  an  organizer  all 
over  the  country  in  the  Eastern  Stales,  and  you  never  hear  of  it  there.  I  have 
a  letter  from  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  I  will  read  it  into  the  record.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  look  up  another  letter  that  I  wanted  to  introduce  into  the  record,  showing 
that  contracts  are  not  violated,  from  the  president  of  the  operators  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  the  State  of  Iowa ;  but  this  is  the  only  one  that  I  could  find ;  it  was 
written  to  the  secretary  of  the  district.    It  Is  as  follows  [reads] : 

Wapello  Coal  Co., 
H.  L.  Waterman,  Genebal  Manages, 

Ottumica,  loxca,  October  6^  19J3, 
Mr.  John  Gay, 

Sec,  Treas.  V.  M.  VT.  of  A,,  Diet.  IS,  Alhia,  lotra. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  inquiry  of  the  2d  instant  as  to  which,  in 
my  experience,  is  the  more  beneficial  to  the  mining  industry,  the  employment  of 
union  or  nonunion  labor. 

For  nearly  30  years  I  have  had  charge  of  mines  where  from  500  to  700  men 
were  employed,  and  during  the  past  13  years  have  operated  under  a  Joint  agree- 
ment between  the  operators  and  th»>  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

While  in  the  earlier  years  operations  under  the  agreement  were  often  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  friction,  much  of  this  has  passed  away,  and  under  later 
agreements  an  honest  elTort  has  been  made  by  all  parties  concerned  to  live  up  to 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  contracts.  And  while  the  cost  of  production 
has  increase<l  through  shortene<l  hours  and  increase  in  day  wages  and  price  of 
mining,  chargeable  partly  to  the  very  perfect  organization  of  the  miners  and 
partly  to  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living,  still  I  am  satisfied  that  whatever 
advances  are  due  to  the  former  cause  are  more  than  offset  by  the  greater  sta- 
bility given  the  industry  by  avoiding  the  losses  which  would  inevitably  occur 
through  operating  with  unorganized  labor,  resulting  in  shutdowns  and  strikes. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  L.  Waterman,  Vice  President. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  How  many  miners  did  that  concern  employ? 
Mr.  Doylb:.  He  says  he  has  had  charge  of  mines  where  from  500  to  700  mea 
were  employe<l. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  have  here  a  clipping  from  the  Coal  Age,  a  publi- 
cation issued  somewhere  in  the  East,  under  date  of  December  20,  1913,  which 
contains — I  will  not  read  the  whole  thing,  but  will  just  take  the  heart  out  of 
it  and  you  can  answer  it.  It  is  issue<l  by  the  Association  of  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators  of  Central  Pennsylvania, '301  Betz  Building,  and  addressed  to  Mr. 
Patrick  Gilday,  president  district  No.  2  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Mor- 
risdale  mines,  Pennsylvania.  Dated  Philadelphia,  December  12,  1913,  and  It 
says    [reading] : 

"Dear  Sir:  The  executive  board  of  the  Association  of  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators  of  Central  Pennsylvania  held  a  meeting  here  to-day,  approved  and 
dire<*te<l  that  the  following  communication  be  forwarded  to  you  at  once:  " 

And  then  it  goes  on  through  several  whereases,  and  I  will  Just  deal  with 
the  one  touching  on  broken  contracts — 

"  Whereas  rules  12  and  13  of  said  agreement  provide,  *  Should  differences  arise 
between  the  Operators  and  Mine  Workers  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  provisions 
of  this  agreement,  or  about  matters  not  specifically  mentioned  In  the  agree- 
ment, there  shall  be  no  suspension  of  work  on  account  of  such  differences, 
but  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to  settle  such  differences  immediately ;  * " 
Then  it  goes  on  to  say  further: 
"  Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  rule  No.  15  provides,  •  The  right  to 
hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  mine,  and  the  direction  of  the 
working  forces  are  vested  exclusively  in  the  operator,*  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  have  absolutely  disregarded  this  rule  in  that  they  have 
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at  numerous  times  served  notices  on  substantially  every  operator  belonging 
to  our  association  that  unless  all  of  the  employees  worlcing  for  such  operator 
should  become  members  of  the  union  on  or  before  certain  dates  mentioned  in 
said  notices,  that  they,  the  Mine  Workers,  would  close  or  shut  down  the 
Operators'  respective  mines,  and  In  many  Instances  did  close  the  mines  for 
this  reason  and  refused  to  return  to  work  unless  such  nonunion  employees 
were  discharged.  This  conduct  Is  in  direct  violation  of  your  contract  and 
specifically  interferes  with  and  abridges  the  right  of  the  Operator  to  hire 
and  discharge,  of  the  management  of  the  mine,  and  of  the  direction  of  the 
working  forces;  this  conduct  and  violation  of  contract  on  part  of  the 
Mine  Workers,  as  well  as  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  has 
resulted  in  more  than  100  strikes  during  the  life  of  our  scale  agreement ;  and 
"Whereas  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Operators  appealed  to  you  as 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  of  district  No.  2  to  enforce 
and  carry  out  your  contract,  and  your  repeated  admissions  that  the  Mine 
Workers  were  not  living  up  to  their  contract,  but  that  you,  individually, 
were  doing  all  in  your  power  to  compel  performance  thereof,  nevertheless 
it  has  been  open  and  notorious  that  your  subofficlals,  organizers,  and  like 
employees  have  been  continuing  this  line  of  conduct  down  to  the  present 
date." 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

**J?c  it  resolvedf  therefore.  That  the  Operators  enter  a  vigorous  protest  and 
demand  of  Patrick  Gllday,  president,  and  the  executive  board  of  the  Mine 
Workers  of  this  district  an  immediate  cessation  of  the  conduct  hereinbefore 
recited  and  that  they  strictly  enforce  on  the  part  of  the  Mine  Workers  their 
covenants  contained  In  said  contract,  and  in  event  of  the  failure  to  cease  such 
conduct  within  the  next  10  days  that  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Opera- 
tors' association  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  thereof  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  final  dissolution  of  Its  association  on  the  specific 
ground  that  It  Is  useless  to  enter  into  contract  obligations  with  a  body  that 
steadfastly  refuses  to  fulfill  the  same  and  which  no  ofilcial  apparently  has  power 
to  enforce. 

"Yours,  truly, 

"W.  R.  RoBEBTs,  Secretary  J* 

Can  you  give  this  commission  any  information  on  that? 

Mr.  D0YI.E.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  district  20  check-off  clause  in 
there  or  not? 

Commissioner  Weixstock.  No. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  and  that  is 
one  good  argument  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  check-off  clause  In  the 
contract.  For  Instance,  those  men  who  violate  contracts — I  am  not  maintaining 
they  don't — there  are  local  violations,  and  the  subcontracts  referred  to  there 
could  not  be  made  In  conflict  with  the  main  contract.  Before  they  had  the 
check-off  system,  which  the  operators  In  that  field  refused  to  give,  It  took  the 
very  means  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officials  of  the  union  whereby  they  could 
discipline  their  members.  For  Instance,  in  Illinois,  when  the  men  refused  to 
work  because  of  a  fight  between  the  checkwelghraan  and  the  top  boss,  the  dis- 
trict secretary  came  down  and  said  to  him,  "  You  go  to  work  or  you  will  be 
fined  and  it  will  be  taken  out  of  your  wages,"  and  as  a  result  we  went  to  work. 
With  the  check-off  system  we  can  discipline  the  men. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  outcome  of  this  con- 
troversy ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  There  has  been  no  strikes  in  our  official  papers  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  since.  1  remember  something  about  that  appearing  In  the  Coal 
Mining  Review,  published  by  an  ex-International  president  of  ours,  but  there 
has  nothing  serious  happened  over  It. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  employers'  asso- 
ciation did  call  a  special  meeting  and  did  or  did  not  dissolve  its  association? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Commissioner  Weinstock,  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  association  Is 
to-day  in  existence? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  might  add,  in  connection  with  that  district,  that 
it  is  practically  agreed  in  all  circles  that  if  "  Divine  Right "  Baer  were  alive  to 
make  the  next  contract  he  would  include  the  check-off  system  in  the  contract. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  If  who  were  alive? 

Mr.  Doyle.  "  Divine  Right "  Baer,  George  F.  Baer,  who  said  that  certain  men 
were  born  with  the  divine  right  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  workmen. 
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OooimiiaBkner  Wdstatocs:.  fir  ftttmtimi  is  isS\ed  4»  a  report  printed  hy  the 
antlioritj'  of  tiw  OolenMlo  iSCiite  fMeralADB  of  iiStor.  rny«(  fcpsrt  vas  piib- 
lisbed  in  1B14.  »Dd  on  pam  i^  «^  tktmt  nepott  is  liie  «otewiiii:  (neotfei : 

''Tk^crefwt  be  it  re^olpeA.  Tbat  thts  coavcfitfara  cmtt  npon  Gov.  AainiOBS  to 
iflQiaedJateijr  torn  oi«r  to  civil  aiiliioritiP6>  tibe  Af-caHeii  nuiitUT  prlBoaets,  so 
that  tfae^'  fluy  lie  pLaoed  in  eomasiriratton  vith  tiieir  attorneys  and  frieads. 

^'Tbe  oon-sientton  fordier  d^ioanils  tliat  Got.  Aiamons  nwove  fttcHn  oflioe 
Attjt.  Oen.  John  O.  Omse.  Jndfse  Advocate  Bmij^ton^  MaJ.  Charles  K.  Toti^n- 
4Bend,  and  Capt.  Hocmeliolder ;  and,  ifurttHir,  ISiat  he  abolish  itbe  illeeal  military 
comraisRRioa ;  and 

*'Be  it  fftrthcr  rtsBoivrd,  That  if  vritbin  tire  dafs  Oof.  A^taiaoias  taXta  to  eonply 
with  tbe  requests  ct  this  conTentlon,  tfprejiwitiaig  aft  of  tfae  org^alRed  lAor  of 
Coloradoi,  tite  executive  ixMird  of  the  CoftonHlo  Stal:e  Federatiae  of  liiAor  is 
inntroL'ted  to  at  once  carralate  pcatitioos  to  rtefiRM  iiiai  fnain  office ;  and 

^Be  it  fttrihcT  rraolned,  Tiiat  diis  eMnreation  declare  itaelf  in  favor  •f  a  State- 
wide strike  of  every  worlcing  man  and  vnotnan  in  tlds  State  as  a  protest  a^inst, 
and  to  enforce  a  demand  for  the  eefioatioa  of  the  ahttsee  of  hamaa  ri^ts  and 
liberties  rited  alMWie;  and 

"  Be  it  furif»v  TCMlvefl,  That  the  date  for  the  inangnrntiofi  of  tkfe  State- 
wide strike  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Colorado  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  who  are  instructed  to  issue  the  caM  vitluovt  notice  of  any 
kind  wkate-ver  in  their  Jod^^nent  tftie  moniieiit  ikyr  action  has  ariivM.*' 

CoBiaiisf«ioBer  Weuuitock.  Did  Got.  AannM»ni4  remome  Oen.  Chase  and  li^j. 
Bouffhton  and  Maj.  'I^Dnrnaend  and  Caiit.  ttoosehokler? 

Mr.  I>OTTJE.  N<it  thast  I  know  of.  I^et  me  a^  a  questioa.  What  is  tiie  date 
of  that  af^ain?    i  thooeht  yon  said  191 C 

Comndasioner  Whn^kvock.  That  is  Che  inquiry 

Mr.  DoTiJs  '(intemnpting:).  Is  t3ie  retioliation  dated,  may  I  as%?  My  reason 
for  asking  is  ^i^ether  it  was  tliis  iafft  Deonnber's  coot^ention.  If  it  ^ras,  it  is 
1913.  That  is  ri^ht,  1913.  Now,  that  is  printed  there  in  im4,  hy  the  exeeiithE« 
act  of  tiie  i>oard,  hat  it  is  iblie  firooeedings  of  the  oonveatioa  of  Decetofber,  V91t, 
16,  17,  18,  1913,  held  in  Decem1)er 

Conindssioner  Wetnstock.  Of  November? 

Mr.  l>oTX£.  Derein3»er. 

Commissioner  Weimstock.  December  2 

Mr.  DoiLE.  Yes ;  1913. 

Commissioner  Weiisstock.  Just  about  a  year  ap:o? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir ;  I  wondere<l  where  it  came  from  in  3ftl4. 

Couimissioner  Weinstock.  Yes.  Weli.  you  uny  thense  milltaiy  officials  were 
not  removed  by  Oov.  Ammons? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  they  were  not  that  I  know  of.  I  think  liiO'  ai-e  still  holding 
their  positions. 

Commissions  Weinstocic  Well^  were  petilious  cij'culated  to  recall  €rov, 
Ammons  from  office? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Now,  I  aint  certain  of  fliat.  I  know  they  wer«  authorized  to  get 
them  out,  but  I  think  they  were  not  €irtulate<i. 

Commissi  oner  Wicinstdck.  Was  there  a  geaieral  *«<trike  called? 

Mr.  DoY'i^E.  No. 

Commissioner  Wtuf  stock.  There  wa.s  not  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No. 

CoBimldsioner  Weikstock.  Tlien  thx?  rosolutioris  provided  for  liere  were  not 
carried  out? 

Mr.  D0YI.K.  They  put  it  ia  tlie  judiymeat  of  the  board  to  do  it — ^not  to  call  a 
general  strllte. 

Commissioner  Wei n stock.  Simply  tlie  iUxte  is  in  the  ju<igmeat  of  the  i>oard? 
It  says  treading! : 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  tlus  convention  declares  it  j«  in  favor  of  a 
State-wide  strike  of  working  men  and  women  in  this  State  as  a  protest  against 
and  to  enforce  a  demand  for  the  cessation  of  aimses  of  human  rights ;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  Tiiat  the  date  for  tlie  inauguration  of  this  State-wide 
strike  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  board." 

That  was  the  only  discretion  tliey  had,  was  to  fix  tlie  date;  but  tlie  strike 
was  to  go- 

Mr.  DoYXK.  Perhaps  they  have  not  fix;ed  th^  date  yet. 

Commissioner  AVetnstock.  Weli.  iHien,  evidently  tlte  entire  resolution  to  recall 
Gov.  Ammons  was  not  carried  out  and  the  resolution  to  declare  the  State^wide 
strike  has  not  yet  been  carried  out? 
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•    Mr.  I>»Yi>E.  2iwO. 

Commissioner  Weixstock.  You  have  touche<i  upon  «r  referreoL  ifr.  Dofte, 
several  times  in  your  tei^timony  t»  £be  utnior  nets — the  msny  yt'WiiBJMI  itnd 
unlawful  acts  said  to  have  been  conmitibed  tqr  tlie  i^tate  Bdlttla  and  bgr  the 
mine  guards  and  those  ^s^npatiiiaiiM;  V'itli  ^r  vr^rkiatf^  under  )&e  ntae  «tvjier. 
I  bskve  liere  a  letljer  •dated  Denvier.  OoIom  Api*ti  SOi,  ldl4,  or  xnttier  a  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  M.  D.  Foster.  Hou>se  of  Uepresentatives,  WashlliiifXMi« 
SX,  -G.  Z  tafeer  it  Hbat  Br*  Faster  was  tine  eixalriBaa  of  the  ooo^ressiMiai  c»m- 
mittee  that  conducteti  the  investigation  In  Colorado? 

Jtfr.  DoTUL  ¥es,  •air. 

Cammisaioaer  Wbikstocik.  iN»w«  this  sdocuBtent  is  :al£^iafid.  as  I  recall  it — I 
luLft'e&'t  tibe  haA  ;pa^  kere.  but  i  iiWierie  It  was;  f^ied  liy  very  manjr  of  the  ^saaft 
6g^enybor&  Antoos  «ther  ^ta^^s — oh.  jee;  liiere  ihey  are — bf  the  Oolorada  TbbI 
A  Iran  Co.,  tbe  RackF  JAountain  Fuei  'Oo.,  and  ao  on;  tbetY  are  W  at  aaore 
«agnature«L  Aiaoiijg:  atlier  tlilAes  tbis  caouaunicatioii  makes  thte  stateaaealt 
£read:kigj : 

"M^H  April  ^  I^awBon,  internatioQal  hotxrd  nanmiher  United  Mine  W«rtsers  «€ 
Aaaerka,  asd  the  leadea:  af  tbe  strikers^  in  an  interriew  pnbiiahcd  tiiroiE^iaiM: 
tbe  State,  asserted  tiiat  a  wrar  of  exterodiaation  m'oald  tflKooef arth  be  cond<uctad 
by  the  strikers,  and  Doyle,  Mceretmry  af  tbe  U.  M.  W.  of  A«.  by  wire,  •Insb'ttCtod 
tbe  officials  of  local  muiaas  ta  vmti^  for  tbe  i^iproacti  af  d»e  fl[iilitia,  fvfaicb  ttad 
been  again  ordered  back  into  the  field.  The  jneantng  and  purpose  af  sncb  tarn- 
suafe  was  obvious.'* 

Is  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Doyle,  that  you  instructed  hy  wire  the  officials  of  ttie  local 
unions  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  the  iBiiitia  ? 

Ifr.  Doruc.  That  iv?>ald  all  depend  upon  ^e  interpretation  plaoed  upon  It. 

OamanlMdoiBer  W«u? stock.  Well,  ttiat  do€«  rM  answer  my  (piestkin.  I  pist  a 
atraigbit  ^aestixm  to  j<(w  tlmt  Ik  easflj'  answered. 

Jlr.  D0Yi£.  WelL 

C«mmiasioner  Wxhsbviock.  IMd  yon*  by  wire,  instruct  the  4xfllcials  af  the  ^k9CtA 
unions  to  watch  for  the  approach  of  the  militia? 

Mr.  DoiTLE.  I  waraed  the  aahiers  and  their  families  ^iien  the  raiUtia  left  here 
to  take  all  the  women  and  children  away  from  within  bullet  distance  af  tke 
train  ao  tbeae  ^^eliows  wanld  not  be  able  to  klil  any  more  as  they  had  been 
killed  before. 

OoflMniaaioBer  Wsin^tock.  Hare  you  a  copy  of  that  'vHbre? 

Mr.  DoYTj;:.  I  think  my  counsel  has  it  davrn  at  tbe  trial  dirwn  thene.  It  is 
being  brouji^t  up,  I  tMnk,  in  this  trial  at  Canon«  in  defense  af  tbeae  people 

Conuaiasloner  Wguebtock:  <tntorrapttns).  Was  ttiat  ^ire  sent  from  Denver  ? 

Mr.  DoTUE.  res. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  To  Ludlow? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No  ;  I  don't  remember  just  who  It  was  sent  to,  or  the  nanws  put 
an  it;  but  Attomesr  iSawidns  has  it. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  .suppoj^  copies  of  it  were  filed  in  the  local  tele- 
graph office  here? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes ;  I  presume  so. 

ComndfiRbxier  WciNfinocK.  And  could  be  procured? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes ;  you  can  get  a  copy  from  him  down  there. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  the  commutiif'ation  goes  -on  to  say  Jrea<lingl : 

"  Since  that  time  the  i^Hikers  in  armed  iMitMits  varying  in  nnmber  from  ^  to 
400,  have  attacked  the  town  of  l>Blngn3i  from  tbe  hilis  :and  killed  three  men. 
Ittey  have  dynasKited  and  burned  ^le  buildings  and  equipment  of  tiie  £mpire, 
Southwestern,  and  Green  Canyon  mines  at  Ag^ar.*' 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know  anything:  about  that  persona^  -at  all. 

CommisskMier  WiaK8Toc£.  Would  you  accept  hear^n^-  statemeots  as  a  tmct  In 
this  case? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  the  operators  who  are  responsible  for  that  document  iiave 
pictured  me  as  a  nnirdener,  a^narchiM — anything  but  a  deiaent,  law-!id>iding 
dtizen;  every tbtuj^  a  man  can  name.;  and  nnyl)ody  picturing  me  tiiat  way^ 
and  t»  of  ^cmrse,  mot  agreeing  with  tbem  that  I  am  sich,  I  couldn't  very  weSL 
agree  with  that  part  of  the  statements  made  by  them.  Pardon  me,  that  men- 
tions Lawson  and  says  he  said  a  war  of  cstermiitation  would  take  place? 

Commissioner  Weikstock.  Yes. 

Mr.  DvsruR.  I  don^i:  beil»«  Board  Meiidber  I^avRSon  erer  ma<le  any  such  state- 
ausnt.  Of  eawne,  when  be  ^ets  an  the  stand  jxra  can  find  out  from  him  diifKrtly. 
And  ta  eonnectiaA  wiiai  nil  that  you  aaki  about  tbe  Stat>e  fiederation  of  labor  and 
tbe  seaodbntioa  passed,  I  have  a  copy  of  ti&e  reaohrtioa  tiiat  the  conventioB  paised 
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fit  that  same  convention  that  I  would  like  to  Introduce  as  my  record  and  leave 
the  stenographer  have  It. 

Ck>mmlssloner  Wein stock.  Is  it  very  long? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  it  is  about  nine  pages. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Can  you  give  us  the  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Why,  it  is  outlining  the  outrages  referred  to  In  the  other  reso- 
lution. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is  a  list  of  outrages  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Doyle.  General  statements  of  things  that  have  occurred,  as  giving  reasons 
and  the  whereas  why  the  governor  could  do  something  to  prevent  such ;  and  it 
ends  up  by  telling  what  they  have  done — ^how  they  let  mine  guards  in  the  militia 
and  held  people  incommunicado ;  and  says  they  were  trying  to  abridge  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  all  that  stuff,  that  I  think  would  be  interesting ;  and  it  calls 
upon  the  governor,  I  believe,  to  take  some  action  to  stop  it.    At  that  time  the 
convention  made  an  appointment  with  the  governor,  and  marched  up  here  to 
the  statehouse  and  had  him  appear  before  the  main  body,  wliich  resulte<l  ii 
his  suggesting  a  committee  of  Investigation  be  appointed,  which  w^as  appointed, 
and  whose  investigation,  a  verbatim  copy  in  our  office,  from  which  I  have  made        I 
extracts,  which  I  wish  to  incorporate  at  a  later  time. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Very  well.  You  may  hand  that  paper  to  the  re- 
porter to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  resolution  referre<l  to  apiwars  among  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this  subject, 
under  the  title  "  Doyle  Exhibit  No.  3.") 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (reading)  : 

"  Since  that  time  the  strikers,  in  armed  bands  varying  in  number  from  50  to 
4(X),  have  attacked  the  town  of  Delagua  from  the  hills  and  killed  three  men- 
They  have  dynamited  and  burned  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  Empire, 
Southwestern,  and  Green  Canyon  mines  at  Agullar.  They  have  driven  men, 
women,  and  children  into  the  Empire  mine  and  sealed  the  entrance  with  ex- 
plosives." 

I  will  stop  at  every  period  to  give  you  an  opiwrtunity  to  make  comment,  If 
you  wish  to. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  have  no  comment  on  that.  Am  I  correct  that  that  Is  the  letter 
to  Foster,  or  a  brief? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is  a  letter  to  Foster,  written  by  the  various 
coal-mine  owners.     [Continues  reading:] 

**After  the  declaration  of  a  truce  agree<l  to  between  the  governor  and  Haw- 
kins, attorney  for  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  they  drove  the  postmaster  and  others  away 
from  the  Sunnyslde  mine  and  took  possession  of  it,  as  well  as  the  Pictou  mine." 

l^Ir.  Doyle.  I  have  no  comment. 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (reading) : 

*•  They  dynamited  the  tipple  at  the  McLaughlin  mine  and  fired  many  shots 
into  the  buildings  at  Maitland." 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (reading)  : 

"  They  forcibly  entered  the  store  building  at  Rockvale  and  carried  away  guns 
and  ammunition." 

Have  you  any  knowle<lge  of  that? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  haven't  any  knowledge  of  any  of  those  things.  But  if  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  you  want,  why  not  put  it  all  In  the  record? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  there  may  be  some  statements  here  that  you 
may  wish  to  say  something  about. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Very  well.    If  you  have  the  time,  I  have. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  want  to  afford  you  the  opportunity—^ — 

Mr.  Doyle  (Interrupting).  Well. 

C/ommlssloner  Weinstock  (reading)  : 

"  They  attacked  the  buildings  and  dwelling  houses  at  the  Chandler  mine  and 
kept  up  a  merciless  fire  from  the  hills  for  nearly  40  hours,  killed  one  man,  and 
finally  took  possession  of  the  camp  by  slipping  In  a  number  of  men  under  a 
white  flag." 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  have  no  comment  on  it. 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (reading) : 

"  They  have  burned,  dynamltetl,  ami  completely  destroyed  the  McNally  mine 
in  Huerfano  County,  kept  up  an  almost  continuous  fire  from  intrenchments  for 
50  hours  upon  the  WaLsen  mine,  wcmndeil  one  woman,  killed  one  and  wounded 
four  men,  and  killed  a  surgeon  wearing  Red  Cross  insignia  while  attending 
wounded  soldier  on  field." 
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Mr.  Doyle.  No  comment. 

Ck)mmissioner  Weinstock  (reading) : 

"They  viciously  attacked  the  Hecla  mine  in  Boulder  County,  killed  one  and 
wounded  three  men,  and  drove  all  employees  and  their  families  to  cover  for 
many  hours." 

Mr.  Doyle.  No  comment. 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (reading) : 

"They  attacked  the  Forbes  mine  in  Las  Animas  County  with  a  force  of  400 
armed  men,  killed  seven  miners,  including  four  Japanese,  and  burned  everything 
in  sight,  including  a  stable  of  33  mules." 

Mr.  Doyle.  No  comment. 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (reading) : 

"  In  the  prosecution  of  their  campaign  of  extermination  the  foregoing  are 
some  of  the  things  these  men  have  done  during  the  past  few  days  with  the 
tacit  consent,  active  cooperation,  and  under  the  personal  direction  and  control 
^tofficers  and  paid  agents  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America." 
^Ir.  Doyle.  No  comment. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Is  it  true,  so  far  as  you  know  as  an  offlclal  of  the 
United  Mine  WorkcTs,  that  such  things  were  done  with  the  tacit  consent,  active 
cooperation,  and  under  the  personal  direction  and  control  of  officers  and  paid 
agents  of  the  Mine  Workers  of  America? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  it  is  a  lie  of  whole  cloth. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  saw  none  of  these  things  with  your  own  eyes? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  did  not  see  the  battle  at  Ludlow? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  tell  us  though  that  from  statements  made  to 
you  by  the  miners  at  Ludlow,  you  believe  that  the  military  were  the  aggressors 
in  the  matter — that  the  military  were  the  first  to  fire? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  presume  you  call  them  military,  which  was  left  there, 
which  really  would  be 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (Interrupting).  National  guardsmen  under  the  di- 
rection  

Mr.  Doyle  (Interrupting).  Yes;  I  believe  they  wore  the  first  to  fire.  I  don't 
see  what  business  tliey  had  down  there  at  the  homes  of  the  miners  of  the  tent 
colony  if  they  were  not  there  to  fire.  If  they  had  been  up  there  working  at  the 
mine,  probably  no  trouble  would  have  happened. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  believe  that  despite  the  fact  that  was  hearsay 
and  despite  the  fact  that  as  you  explained  this  morning  when  It  came  to  mem- 
bers of  the  union  character  did  not  enter ;  that  men  of  character  and  men  of  no 
character  were  permitted  to  join  the  union ;  and  that  If  statements  were  made  to 
you  by  the  miners  you  would  accept  them  in  connection  with  matters  of  this 
kind? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Before  answering,  if  you  will  give  me  the  permission,  I  would 
ask  whether  you  are  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Would  you  believe  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  who 
told  you  something  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  his  character  was  not  exam1ne<l 
before  he  became  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  would  have  to  know  the  man  before  I  could 
know  whether  or  not  to  believe  him  as  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
I  tell  you  frankly  I  would  not  believe  every  member  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Very  well. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  will  also  tell  you  with  absolute  frankness  that  I 
would  not  believe  every  member  of  a  labor  organization. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  neither  would  I.    I  may  have  to  use  my  judgment. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Then  I  mlsunderstoo<l  your  testimony  when  you 
made  the  statement  that  If  a  man,  a  unionist,  told  you  something,  you  would 
believe  it. 

Mr.  Doyij:.  I  made  a  statement — ^In  making  a  statement,  a  man  who  knew 
the  manifold  conditions,  industrial  conditions,  in  a  strike  district  and  was  a 
party  to  it  and  who  had  some  reason  to  know,  and  I  had  some  reason  to  believe 
he  ought  to  know  from  the  position  he  was  in,  certainly  I  would  believe  him. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  would  believe  him  because  he  was  a  miner? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No  ;  because  I  thought  he  was  telling  the  truth. 
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Coramififiionor  Weinstook.  Well,  you  thought  he  was  teUing  the  truth,  you 
said,  because  he  was  a  miner? 

Mr.  DoYiJ>i  No;  I  thought  he  was  telling  tlie  truth  not  because  he  was  a 
miner  but  because  being  a  miner  or  being  a  member  of  the  union  or  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  about  the  conditions  under  which  lie  worked,  or  about  the  coacli* 
tions  under  which  he  was  strilcing. 

GommiHsioner  Wei n stock.  Exactly ;  and  if  in  an  affair  like  the  Ludlow  diffi- 
culty a  miner  told  you  something  you  would  believe  him? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  would  all  depend.  If  the  miner  was  telling  sometlUng,  and 
I  thought  he  was  in  a  position  to  know,  I  would  believe  him. 

Ck)mmissioner  Weinstock.  Then  I  take  it  you  want  to  qualify  your  testi- 
mony of,  I  have  forgotten  whether  it  was  this  morning  or  Saturday  afternoon, 
where  you  made  the  blanket  statement  that  where  a  miner  told  you  anything; 
about  something  you  would  believe  it? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  told  you  if  his  position  as  a  miner — if  he  was  in  a  position  to 
know  the  condition.  I  qualified  that,  but  if  you  want  to  interpret  it  to  suit 
yourself  I  will  not  object. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Thon  you  mean  to  qualify  tliat? 

Mr.  Doyle,  Yes;  I  did. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  thought  that  was  a  broad  blanket  statement, 
Mr.  Doyle,  and  it  made  quite  an  Impression  on  me,  and  I  made  a  note  of  it  at 
the  time  as  being  a  very  remarkable  statement. 

Mr.  DoYUt  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Somebody  gave  nie  a  clipping  hore.  Mr.  Doyle 

Mr.  Doyle  (interrupting).  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  It  is  headed  "Walter  Drew's  view.  Tlie  attor- 
ney for  the  employers*  association  protests  against  the  closed  shop.  Walter 
Drew,  the  counsel  for  a  joint  committee  for  a  large  number  of  open-shop  organi- 
zations, who  was  present  at  most  of  the  hearings  before  the  UnitCHl  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  said  yesterday  that  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  strikes  of  recent  years  have  had  for  their  purpose  not  the  in- 
crease of  wages  or  tJie  decrease  of  hours  but  the  establbUiraent  of  a  closed 
shop.  The  objection  to  the  closed  shop,  Mr.  Drew  said,  lies  in  the  fact  the 
workman  holds  his  job  by  the  power  of  the  union  and  not  by  his  merit" 

Is  that  correct? 

IVIr.  Doyije.  That  is  not  correct.  The  closed -shop  matter  is  necessary — I 
will  be  as  brief  in  that  as  I  can — ^just  the  same  as  sanitation  is  necessary  in 
a  community  to  keep  health.  And  In  order  to  keep  conditions  proper  and 
properly  protect  the  men,  the  matter  of  men  holding  their  jobs  merely  by  mem- 
bership in  the  union,  instead  of  by  their  ability  to  do  certain  work,  or  to  per- 
form certain  work,  is  not  correct.  As  to  the  matter  of  efficiency,  there  has 
been  so  much  said,  but  if  you  want  a  statement  on  that  subject  I  will  be  glad 
to  make  one.  If  not,  I  will  be  glad  to  let  It  rest,  because  you  will  agree  with 
mo,  anyhow. 

Commlssionor  Weinstock.  I  understand,  Mr.  Doyle,  that  you  take  the  posi- 
tion that  men  are  not ;  that  is,  conditions  are  not  established  whereby  men 
hold  their  jobs  simply  because  of  their  union  affiliation,  regardless  of  merit? 

Mr.  DoYLK.  Oh,  no.  I  hold  that  they  do  not  hold  their  jobs,  as  I  understoo<l 
that  clipping  to  say.  simply  bc<^ause  they  are  members  of  the  organization. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes;  that  is  what  the  clipping  said,  that  they 
held  'their  jobs  because  they  happened  to  be  members  of  the  association  and  not 
because  of  merit. 

I^lr.  Doyle.  That  is  not  correct,  except  where  a  man  is  fired  for  an  unjust 
cause  and  the  arbitration  courts  provi<led  for  in  the  agreement  are  appealed 
to  and  a  decision  rendereil  in  favor  of  the  man — if  he  was  flred  because  of 
personal  prejudice  or  something  of  that  kind  or  l)ecause  he  did  not  belong  to 
the  right  church  or  did  not  vote  right  or  something  of  that  kind,  why,  then, 
naturally,  he  would  be  defended  by  that  organization;  and  we  consider  It  a 
blessing  that  his  rights  would  be  protected,  because  he  would  be  too  weak  to 
fight  the  employers  himself  and  protect  his  rights  in  that  respect. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  believe,  then,  that  under  tlie  union  conditions 
an  employer  has  the  right  to  exercise  the  right  of  dismissing  a  man  who  is 

inefficient? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes.    If  the  man  can  not  perform  the  work,  he  certainly  has 

that  right. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  For  my  information,  Mr.  Doyle,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  tell  mo  whether  in  the  f$tate  of  Colorado  you  have  the  initiative? 
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Mr.  DoTLE.  Tes,  sir;  we  have  the  initiative  and  refereadum. 
Oommissioner  Weikstock.  Aud  you  liare  ttie  refereodumt 
Mr.  DoTLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  you  have  the  recall? 
Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  charges  liave  been  made  at  Tarioiut  times 
before  this  commission  and  in  other  directions  tlmt  the  mining  laws  of  Colorado 
were  not  enforced.    Is  that  correct.  Mr.  Doyle? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Yes ;  that  is  one  of  the  complaints — about  the  laws  that  affect  the 
miners — as  I  testified  to  Saturday. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  Now,  if  the  mining  laws  were  not  enforced,  and 
Yi-ith  the  power  at  the  command  of  the  wage  earners,  who  naturally  largely  out- 
numl>er  the  employers  in  the  State,  why  did  not  tiie  union  institute  prosecutions? 
Mr.  Doyle.  Perhaps  for  tlie  same  reason  that  though  the  people  are  at  libert/ 
to  vote — ^tbe  citizens  in  this  country — they  do  not  always  elect  the  right  man 
to  public  office.  Many  otiier  factors  enter  into  a  thing  of  that  kind.  We  had  an 
eight-hour  law  passed  here,  ^ and  those  interested  in  having  it  defeated  secured 
petitions  to  have  it  referred  and  thus  {M^vented  it  from  becoming  a  law  for 
two  years,  until  it  came  up  at  the  next  election.  In  the  meantime  some  Interests 
initiated  another  eight-hour  law  contrary  to  this  one — really  a  fake  eight-hour 
law — and  had  both  upon  tiie  ballot,  one  by  being  referred,  and  one  by  being  in* 
itiated  for  the  next  election.  As  a  result  both  carrie<U  But  the  real  eight-hour 
law,  as  passed  by  the  legislature,  as  I  understand  it,  was  decided  by  the  supreme 
court,  upon  request  of  the  legislature,  that  it  was  the  one  that  should  take 
precedence  over  the  other ;  and  3'ou  can  readily  see  the  fairness  where  anybody 
could  pay  10  cents  a  signature,  or  something,  to  people  wlio  misrepresented  tlie 
facts,  in  presenting  the  petition,  and  had  the  petition  to  refer  signed  by  tailing 
them  it  was  a  petition  for  an  eight-hour  law,  for  instance,  or  a  petition  to  get 
one,  and  then  tried  to  confuse  the  voters  into  voting  for  what  they  believed  they 
were  voting  for. 

Commissioner  Wbinstock.  Are  there  any  lnstan<-es  on  record,  Mr.  Doyle, 
where  the  unions  have  instituted  prosecutions  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the  mine 
owners  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  mining  laws? 
Mr.  Doyle.  No  ;  the  union,  as  such,  can  not  sue. 

Commissioner  Wein  stock.  Can  not  an  individual  meml)er  of  the  union  bring 
suit? 
Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Or  prefer  charges? 
Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Has  that  been  done  at  any  tim^? 
Mr.  Doyle.  I  know  of  no  individual  that  has  brought  charges  because  of 
that.  We  have  fought  In  a  number  of  ways  to  try  to  get  the  right  legisla- 
tion passed,  and  have  used  all  our  influence,  but  the  pressure  brought  by 
the  coal  companies,  for  instance,  in  opposition  to  any  legislation  affecting  them 
shows  that  tiie  voters  are  pretty  well  dictated  to  in  the  coal-mining  camps. 
Now,  here  I  would  like  to  quote,  if  you  will,  from  the  abstract  of  the  votes  cast 
at  the  primary  election  held  on  the  5th  day  of  Novem]>er,  A.  D.  1912.  This  is 
a  document  gotten  out  by  the  secretary  of  state,  James  B.  Pearce,  in  1913,  and  it 
goes  on  to  show  here  that  for  the  fake  eight-hour  law  that  I  referred  to  that 
was  initiated  the  vote  in  Huerfano  Countj-  for  the  fako  eight-hour  law  was  ^)5 
as  against  1,268.  and  the  vote  in  Fremont  C/Ounty  1,331  as  against  2.105.  And 
on  the  house  bill  that  had  been  referred  by  petition,  the  vote  favoring  that 
shows  that  in  Boulder  County  in  favor  of  it  there  were  3,587  to  1,511  against 
it ;  while  in  the  same  county  in  favor  of  it  there  were  2,011  votes  and  2,650  votes 
against  it  And  in  Huerfano  County  for  the  genuine  eight-hour  law  there  were 
cast  only  984  votes  for  that  law  and  1,156  votes  against  it  While  the  fake  law 
received  679  votes  in  Las  Animas  County  and  1,370  votes  against  it,  there  was 
cast  1,658  votes  for  the  genuine  law  and  1,201  against  the  genuine  eight-hour 
law.  It  shows  it  has  been  manipulated.  Take  it  for  tlie  genuine  eight-hour  law 
in  Pueblo,  where  the  C.  F.  &  I.  has  its  steel  plant ;  there  was  4,523  for  the  genuine 
law  as  compared  with  1,804  against  it;  and  then  the  fake  ^ght-hour  law  re- 
ceived 422  votes  in  favor  of  It — for  the  pa.ssage  of  the  fake  eight-hour  law — 
aijd  against  the  fake  eight-hour  law  only  2,623  votes.  Now,  surely  those  men 
w6uld  not  intentionally  go  out  and  deliberately,  after  studying  the  proposition, 
go  and  vote  against  the  eight-lH)ur  law.  which  was  to  affect  them.selves. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Why.  that  is  entirely  possible,  Mr.  Doyle.    In  the 
State  of  California  we  had  a  universal  eight-hour  law  up  before  the  people  at 
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the  last  election,  with  the  wage  earners  in  a  great  majority,  and  that  law  waa 
completely  snoweil  under,  and  yet  theoretically  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the 
voters  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  law. 

Mr.  Doyle.  But  jou  must  remember  that  w^as  a  universal  eight-hour  law,  was 
it  not? 

Commissioner  Wetn stock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doyle.  But  you  must  remember  the  dilterent  Interests.  For  Instance, 
the  farmer  who  owns  a  particular  farm  or  something  of  that  kind  naturally 
would  vote  against  that.  But  these  reforms  must  come  in  such  shape  that  they 
will  not  frighten  the  general  mass  of  people.  The  eight-hour  law  has  operated 
successfully  elsewhere.    And,  then,  there  would  be 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (interrupting).  While  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  your 
point  is  correct  that  the  farmer  is  not  going  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  universal  eight- 
hour  law,  yet  there  are  many  more  farm  hands  than  there  are  farmers,  and 
hence  it  would  be  in  the  Interest  of  farm  laborers  to  vote  in  favor  of  that 
eight-hour  law.    Yet  it  was  defeatetl,  seriously  defeated. 

Mr.  Doyle.  How  long  must  a  man  be  in  your  Stat^  before  he  votes? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  could  not  answer  tliat  offhand. 

Mr.  Doyle.  If  there  Is  a  year  requirement,  are  all  farm  hands,  or  are  half 
the  farm  hands,  in  the  same  place  so  they  may  vote? 

Commissioner  Wetn stock.  I  could  not  answer  that,  Mr.  Doyle. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  that  would  enter  into  it. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  might — ^probably  would.  The  mine  owners 
claim,  through  documents  that  have  been  presented  to  this  commission,  and 
which  I  have  not  at  hand  at  this  moment,  that  the  average  wage  of  a  miner 
Is  $4  a  day  in  their  mines.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  facts  is  thot  correct, 
Mr.  Doyle? 

Mr.  Doyle.  In  northern  Colorado  before  the  strike  the  average  was  from 
$480  to  about  $560  or  $r)SO  per  year. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  how  about  the  southern  part  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  southern  part  of  the  State  was  a  little  better,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  having  a  little  better  grade  of  coal ;  but  how  much  better  I  have  not  the 
figures. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  was  the  average  earnings  of  the  average 
miner,  so  far  as  you  know,  per  year? 

ISIr.  Doyle.  About  $1.75  a  day,  I  think,  taking  It  the  year  through.    • 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  Is,  the  300  working  days  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  would  be  about  $513  a  year? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  it  was  $1.71. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  I  shnll  read  into  it 
an  abstract  from  the  same  digest  from  which  I  have  been  quoting  of  the  proof 
of  the  coal-mining  operators,  submitted,  I  take  it,  to  the  congressional  Investi- 
gating committee,  as  to  alleged  atrocities  said  to  have  been  committed  by  the 
strikers,  and  you  can,  at  your  option,  comment  or  not,  as  you  choose. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  might  Just  as  well  state  In  the  first  place  that  there  is  no 
use  of  making  any  comment  on  them ;  and  If  you  just  want  it  as  a  matter  of 
record,  you  may  just  as  well  hand  it  in,  because  we  have  got  only  another 
hour  before  adjournment,  and  I  have  got  a  lot  of  matters  here  I  w^ould  like  to 
introduce. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  I  would  rather  read  It  over,  for  my  own 
information.    I  have  not  had  time  to  analyze  it  or  go  over  it. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  go  ahead. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  This  reads: 

"  September  23.  Coal  strike  formally  declared. 

"  September  24.  Marshal  Robert  Lee,  of  Segundo,  murdered  by  strikers. 
House  of  miner  at  Agullar  blown  up  by  dynamite. 

"  September  25.  Strikers  held  up  Hastings  hack  at  Ludlow. 

**  September  26.  Strikers  again  hold  up  Hastings  hack  at  Ludlow. 

"September  29.  William  Smith,  stable  boss  at  Tabasco,  beaten  by  strikers. 

"  September  29.  Attack  on  Oakvlew  mine  and  large  number  of  shots  fired 
into  buildings. 

"  October  3.  Powder  house  at  Primrose  mine  blown  up  by  dynamite. 

"  October  6.  Strikers  at  Ludlow  attack  two  Greeks,  Erik  Karls  taken  prisoner. 

"  October  7.  Automobile  of  deputy  sheriffs  and  others  fired  on  by  strikers  on 
highway  between  Ludlow  and  Hastings. 

"  October  7.  Automobile  of  John  Farrish  fired  on  by  strikers. 
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"  October  7.  Dr.  Curry,  while  traveling  on  highway  near  Ludlow,  fired  on  by 
strikers. 

**  October  7.  John  Sherman,  merchant,  fired  on  by  strikers  while  traveling  on 
highway  in  automobile. 

••  October  8.  Strikers  fire  upon  CJolorado  &  Southern  train  near  Ludlow. 

•*  October  9.  Mack  Powell  killed  by  strikers  in  battle  at  Ludlow. 

•*  October  18.  Two  Delagua  women  taken  prisoners  by  strikers  at  Ludlow. 

•*  October  14.  Marshal  R.  E.  Corey,  of  Segundo,  beaten  by  strikers. 

••  October  17.  Forbes  mine  fired  on  by  strikers. 

•*  October  25.  Battle  at  Ludlow ;  Deputy  Sheriff  John  Nimmo  killed. 

•*  October  26.  Battle  in  Berwind  Canyon ;  Deputy  Sheriff  Tom  Whitney,  killed. 

••  October  2S.  Deputy  coroner  and  deputy  district  attorney  fired  on  by  strikers 
near  Ludlow. 

•*  October  28.  Two  children  of  Mrs.  Frank  Wootten,  one  8  and  the  other  5, 
shot  by  strikers  in  Berwind. 

"  October  28.  Angus  Alexander  killed  near  Hastings  by  strikers. 

•*  October  29.  State  militia  arrived  in  strike  district. 
November  8.  Armijo  miner  shot  and  killed  by  strikers  at  Aguilar. 
November  8.  Luke  Terry,  W.  H.  Whitten,  H.  F.  Bryan,  and  R.  G.  Adama 
ambushed  and  killed  near  La  Veta. 

"  November  8.  H.  H.  Smith,  mine  clerk  at  the  Santa  Fe  mine,  assaulted  and 
beaten  by  strikers. 

"April  10.  Troops  began  leaving  Trinidad  district,  and  on  the  18th  of  that 
month  practically  all  of  the  troops  left  save  a^few  guards  stationed  at  Ludlow. 

"April  20.  Battle  between  strikers  and  militia  at  Ludlow. 

"April  22.  Empire  mine  burned;  three  mine  guards  killed  by  strikers  in 
battle;  strikers  fire  on  Hastings  and  Delagua.  Skirmish  between  militia  and 
strikers  in  Black  Hills.     Southwestern  mining  camp  captured  by  strikers. 

"April  25.  Truce  was  declared  between  the  striking  miners  and  the  militia. 

"April  25.  While  truce  was  still  in  force  Chandler  mining  camp  captured, 
buildings  looted,  and  one  man  killed  and  one  wounded. 

"April  28.  Lynn  depot  robbed  of  ammunition.  Battle  at  Royal  mine.  Prim- 
rose and  Rugby  cami)s  fired  upon  by  strikers.  Thirty  people  entombed  in  Em- 
pire mine. 

*April  28.  McNally  mine  captured ;  one  man  killed  and  a  woman  wounded. 

•April  29.  Strikers  attack  and  capture  Forbes  mine,  kill  nine  employees  and 
burn  buildings. 

"April  29.  MaJ.  Lester  shot  and  killed  near  McNally  mine  in  Huerfano  County. 
(The  officer  mentioned  was  wearing  a  Red  Cross  badge  at  the  time  he  was 
shot)" 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  take  It  you  do  not  care  to  make  any  comments? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Has  Mr,  Grant  returned  with  any  of  the  communi- 
cations and  documents  from  your  office,  Mr.  Doyle? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  left  him  there  with  the  stenographer  and  my  assistant,  going 
over  them  when  I  caught  the  car  to  come  here  at  a  quarter  of  2. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  brought  none  of  the  records  with  you? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No  ;  I  left  him,  as  I  understood  he  was  to  attend  to  them. 

Commissioner  W^einstock.  Mr.  Grant  has  not  yet  reported? 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  has  not  reported  to  me. 

Mr.  Dower,  will  you  please  ascertain  whether  or  not  Mr.  Grant  has  returned 
from  the  office  of  the  United  Mine  Workers? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  was  the  policy,  Mr.  Doyle,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  as  to  the  arming  of  those  members  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent strike?    Was  violence  foreseen  by  officers  of  that  union,  Mr.  Doyle? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  do  not  desire  to  comment  on  that,  giving  the  reasons  given  this 
morning,  on  advice  of  counsel. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  you  desire  to  comment  on  this  Question: 
"When  did  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  first  decide  to  buy  arms 
and  ammunition  for  the  men?" 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  the  same  as  the  first 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  "When  were  the  officers  of  the  union  first — 
when  did  the  officers  of  the  union  first  permit  the  strikers  to  carry  arms?  " 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  the  same  as  the  first 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Lennon  has  some  questions  he  desires  to 
ask. 
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Commissioner  Wkinstock.  We  have  the  documents,  Mr.  Walsh. 

Ghalrmau  Walsh.  Did  you  want  to  examine — go  through  those  documendi 
first? 

Commissioner  Weix stock.  It  will  be  all  right  for  you  to  proceed.  We  caa 
look  over  these. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  What  Is  the  Jurisdiction  as  to  membership  claimed 
by  tlie  United  Mine  Workers?    What  does  it  embrace? 

Mr.  Dyle.  You  mean  in  the  declared  principles  of  the  organization? 

Commissioner  Lennon.  I  mean  wliat  workmen  does  it  embrace. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Everyone  in  and  around  the  mine. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  That  would  be  miners  and  all  tlie  meohanios  and 
helpers  that  have  to  do  with  tlie  production  of  coal? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Has  the  Unites!  Mine  Workers  any  voice,  or  anything 
to  do  with  the  employment  of  any  of  the^e  people  that  are  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  their  organization? 

Mr.  Doyle.  In  their  employment? 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Have  anything  t<>  do  with  their  original  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  DoYi^.  Absolutely  not. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  They  are  enipi oy chI  by  the  ©iterators? 

Mr.  Doytj:.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Lennox.  Then  who  is  it  that  passes  upon  the  matter  of  eligl- 
bllity  of  miners  to  membership  in  your  organization,  the  miners  or  the  op- 
erators? 

Mr,  Doyle.  The  coal  operators  choose  all  our  members. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  And  you  have  no  alternative  except  to  take  such  as 
are  hired  by  the  operators? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Absolutely  not. 

Commissioner  Lennon,  You  have  b(.H?:i  associated  in  the  mining  biLsinesa 
practically  all  your  life? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Lennox.  Now,  this  check-off  system.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions  as  to  the  check-oiT  system.  IIow  old  an  institution  is  that  in 
the  mining  industry — for  instance,  hospital  f»>es,  rent,  groceries,  buying  in 
company  stores,  and  other  matters  wherever  the  miners  have  given  autliorlty 
to  do  so,  and  where  they  have  not  given  authority  to  do  so  what  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  mining  industry? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  custom  of  the  operators  to  use  the  check-off  system  for 
their  own  benefit  has  been  longer  in  the  raining  business,  so  long  before  I  was 
born  that  I  don't  know  when  it  happened.  They  used  it  when  I  was  a  lad  in 
Spring  Valley.  They  had  the  check  off  for  everything,  rents  and  water  and 
company  stoi'e 

Commissioner  Lennox.  Did  they  cheek  off  for  the  hospital  fee?  Let  us  be 
specific. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  in  different  mining  camps,  hospital  fees,  for  store,  company 
store,  powder,  oil,  groceries — there  was  another  one  I  had  in  mind. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Well,  rents? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes ;  rent,  fuel,  and  water  In  some  places. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  In  the  matter  of  check  off  for  dues  or  asse.=^snients  or 
initiation  fees,  do  you  require  that  in  the  contract  without  the  consent  of  the 
individual  whose  dues  are  checked  off  and  paid  to  you? 

Mr.  DoY'LE.  The  individual  signs  an  order  agreeing  to  that,  for  the  protection 
of  the  coal  company,  when  he  becomes  emploj^ed  by  that  particular  mine. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Is  the  miner  or  the  lack  of  the  checkweighman  for 
the  miners  in  the  coal  industry,  largely  the  caiLse  of  industrial  unrest  among 
the  miners? 

Mr.  DoYLE.  Yes,  sir.  Oh,  yes.  Where  there  is  no  union  there  is  usually  no 
checkw^eighman  and  the  man  must  take  whatever  is  given  to  him  or  else  leave 
tlie  camp. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  In  the  districts  where  no  union  prevails,  or  in  the 
mines  where  no  vnion  prevails,  does  tlie  checkweighman  prevail  to  any  extent? 
Are  there  checkwelghmen  where  there  are  no  organizations  of  the  miners? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No.  No  checkwelghmen  unless  there  Is  a  union;  first,  because 
the  man  who  would  dare  to  take  a  job  as  checkweighman  would  be  soon  losing 
his  job,  by  reason  of  tlie  men  who  would  contribute  to  his  pay  being  weeded  out. 
There  wouhl  be  no  wages  for  him,  and  he  could  not,  of  course,  get  a  job  again 
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With  the  comimDyf  and  the  men  who  pay  his  wages,  who  paj  for  the  check* 
wetghman,  would  sooo  be  weeded  out. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Well,  can  you  suggest  any  way  that  it  would  be  pos- 
Bible  to  elect  a  check weighman  and  maintain  tlie  checkweighman  satisfactory  to 
the  miners  If  they  are  not  organized? 
Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know  of  a  method  save  the  union  of  the  miners. 
€k>mmis8ioner  Lennon.  There  has  been  more  or  less  charge  made  as  to  the 
bracing  of  contracts  by  the  miners.  Those  contracts  are  made  covering 
dhitricts,  are  they  not? 

Hr.  DoYLB.  Districts  or  group  districts. 

Commissioner  Lknnox.  Do  you  know  of  any  contracts  having  been  broken  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers  covering  a  district  where  they  have  a  district 
contract? 

Mr.  DoYLS.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.    I  never  heard  of  one. 

Commissioner  Le:knox.  The  comxiluiuts,  if  there  are  any,  rest  upon  some  local 
imion  or  part  of  local  union,  or  something  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Tlie  individual  or  group  of  individuals.  Oh,  once  In  awhile  a 
local  makes  a  break,  but  very  seldom^  especially  where  in  a  field  that  is  organ- 
ized any  length  of  time. 

Commissioner  Lennox.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  the  action  of 
the  executive  board  of  tiie  Illinois  district  in  two  or  three  cases  that  hapi>ened 
in  the  Danville  district  where  local  miners  bi'oke  their  contracts? 

]VIr.  Doyle.  No;  I  only  know  that  there  \vas  a  number  of  cases,  but  as  to 
what  the  merits  were  or  what  action  was  taken  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Commissioner  Lekno:?.  In  these  matters  of  violence  that  have  been  rend  to 
you,  presented  to  you  to-day,  wili  you  state  whether  or  not  the  officers  of  tlie 
United  Mine  Workers  in  Colorado  ever  authorised  any  acts  of* violence? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  have  never  autliorized  any  act  of  violence,  and  they  liave 
always  counseled  members  to  live  within  the  law  and  to  conduct  themselves  in 
a  lawful,  peaceful  manner. 

Commissioner  Lenkon.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Ballard  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  I  understood  you  to  say  Just  now,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  Commissioner  Lennon,  that  the  coal  operators  choose  all  of  your 
members? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  employ  the  men  and  then  we  take  them  in  as  members. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Do  tlie  coal  operators  also  choose  your  officers? 

Mr.  DoYLEL  No;  not  unless  they  should  have  a  secret  spy  system.  In  some 
particular  locals  they  talke<l  to  them  as  to  wiio  should  be  boosted  for  these 
offices  and  manage  to  elect  them  in  some  way.    I  think  that  might  iiappen. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  secret  spy  system  electing 
your  officers? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  have  seen  instructions  some  time  back,  I  don*t  know  Just  where, 
telling  them  to  instruct  them  to  use  their  influence  among  the  rank  and  file  to 
see  that  certain  people,  a  certain  characer  of  people,  are  elected  on  committees. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  You  don't  tlitnk  the  operators,  through  their  secret 
spy  system,  elected  the  union  officers  that  conducted  the  past  strike,  do  you? 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  don't  look  very  much  like  they  had ;  they  did  not  in  my  election. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Commissioner  Weinstock  read  to  you  a  resolution 
about  a  State-wide  strike.  I  didn't  understand  you  quite.  Did  you  mean  tliat 
tiiat  strike  was  authorized  by  the  unions,  to  be  i)ut  into  effect  only  wlien  cer- 
tain officers  should  be  instructed  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Doyle.  In  this  State  federation  of  labor;  yes. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  They  authorized  the  strike? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  favored  such  a  strike,  but  left  the  setting  of  tlie  date  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  exe<»utive  committee. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  A  State-wide  strike  would  1x^  a  strike  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Industries  of  the  State  in  which  the  coal  industiy  was  concerned,  too? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  understand  so ;  that  the  State- wide  strike  is  State  wide. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Every  industry  in  the  State  would  go  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Do  many  of  tliose  industries  have  contracts? 

Air.  DoYUB.  Specific  time  contracts,  I  take  it 

Cdmmissioner  Ballabd.  And  would  a  strike  break  those  time  contracts? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  No  doubt  would,  if  a  strike  was  liad. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Well  author! ssed.  You  Just  .said  they  favored  a 
strike,  and  tlien  they  favored  the  breaking  of  time  contructis  by  that? 
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Mr.  Doyle.  No.  In  each  of  the  contracts  or  industries*  according;  to  whether 
craft  orfcanization  or  industrial  organization  makes  its  own  contracts  with  its 
own  employer  or  group  of  employers. 

Commissioner  Baixard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doyle.  And  the  matter  of  a  Colorado  State  Federation  of  Labor,  any 
parent  body  which  a  labor  organization  will  be  affiliated  with,  if  they  declare  in 
favor  of  a  strike,  can  not  force  upon  that  organization  a  strike  without  action 
on  the  part  of  that  organization.    That  is  so  with  the  State  federation  of  labor. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Then,  am  I  t<^  understand  if  the  State  federation 
chooses  to  order  a  general  strike,  a  State-wide  strike,  that  some  organizatloa** 
will  obey  and  some  will  not.  Just  as  they  choose  to  do? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  they  could  do  so.  That  would  all  deiiend  upon  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  them,  and  each  organization  would  have  to  be  consulted 
about  that  matter  of  the  strike  in  the  industry  itself.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  The  question  of  whether  they  had  a  time  contract 
might  or  might  not  influence  their  decision? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That,  no  doubt,  would  be  considered. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  I  do  not  want  to  luterefere  with  Commissioner  Weln- 
Ptock,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  has  any  more  questions. 

Commissioner  W'ein stock.  I  have  one.  I  understootl  you  to  say — ^perhaps 
this  morning  or  jierhaps  on  Saturday,  I  believe  it  was  on  Saturday — that  a 
number  of  laws  had  been  passed  by  the  legislature  in  recent  years,  such  laws  as 
the  eight-hour  law,  the  checkwelghman  law,  perhaps  the  cash  pay  law,  and 
that  the  operators  should  make  no  distinction  or  prevent  union  men  getting 
work,  and  a  great  many  laws  of  that  kind  have  been  passe<l  by  the  legislature 
in  recent  years.  'Were  those  laws  desired  by  the  operators  or  desired  by  the 
miners? 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  not  desired  by  the  operators,  or 
they  would  have  been  lived  up  to. 

(Commissioner  Weinstock.  They  were  not  desired  by  the  operators? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  think  so. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  They  were  desired  by  the  miners  and  presented 
to  the  legislature  in  such  a  way  that  the  legislature  passed  them  in  the  interest 
of  the  miners? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  would  say  that,  when  I  say  operators.  I  mean  generally  speak- 
ing, of  course.  There  may  be  individual  operators  that  would  be  in  favor  of 
laws;  no  doubt  there  are  some  who  would  be  in  favor  of  everything  that  was 
right  if  they  didn't  have  certain  strings  on  them. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  mean  at  the  moment  these  laws  favored  by  the 
miners  themselves. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  miner  but  who  would  rather  work  8 
hours  a  day  than  12,  and  who  would  not  rather  get  paid  twice  a  month  than 
once,  or  any  of  the  other  things  that  have  been  proposed. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Then  you  do  say,  I  understand  it,  that  these  laws 
w^ere  passed  by  the  legislature  and  they  were  satisfactory  and  they  were  largely 
in  the  interest  of  the  miner? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  or  not,  but  they  were  passed, 
and  conditions  would  have  been  better,  though,  had  they  been  properly  lived 
up  to,  I  am  satisfied. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Then  the  legislature  did  pass  those  laws,  and  they 
were  more  or  less  satisfactory  to  the  miners.  Now,  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at 
was  this:  That  the  miners  had  enough  influence  with  the  legislature,  all  the 
various  legislatures  In  the  past  few  years,  or  that  such  legislators  were  elected 
in  the  States,  as  would  pass  laws  more  or  less  at  least  favorable  to  the  miners ; 
that  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  can  see  your  point  all  right  I  could  see  what  you  were 
driving  at. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  The  point  is  the  miners  have  Influence  enough  in 
politics  to  get  legislatures  who  will  pass  laws  more  or  less  favorable  to  the 
miners? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  I  don't  think  it  was  so  much  the  Influence  of  the  miners. 
I  think  It  Is  a  good  deal  because  they  would  think,  oh,  they  will  pass  anyhow, 
and  they  will  live  on  paper.  They  would  say,  if  a  man  belonged  to  the 
organization  In  southern  Colorado,  If  he  had  gone  down  there  before  the 
strike,  if  he  would  say  I  am  a  member  of  the  union,  I  am  going  to  be  a  member 
of  the  union,  the  C.  F.  &  I.  would  say  they  have  no  objection  to  organization, 
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•*  We  don't  care  whether  you  are  a  member  or  not,  that  is  none  of  our  business.*' 
But  you  would  find  water  in  your  place  the  next  morning  or  be  moved  to  one 
that  did  have  water  in  It,  or  you  wouldn't  get  timber  or  your  rails  wouldn't  be 
delivered,  or  something  else,  and  you  would  finally  pick  up  your  bucket  and  go 
home.  The  individuals  really  have  no  protection.  I  think  that  the  laws  them- 
selves were  perhaps  passed  in  a  great  many  of  them — we  have  the  laws,  but 
when  a  man  comes  and  gets  in  the  attitude  **  I  am  holier  than  thou,"  he  will 
find  a  difference  in  them. 

(Here  a  short  consultation  among  the  commissioners  occurred.) 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  You  made  the  statement,  Mr.  Doyle,  a  little  while 
ago  that  things  were  made  so  unprofitable  and  uncomfortable  for  a  union  man 
that  he  very  soon  took  his  bucket  and  walked  out? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  the  testimony  has  been  submitted  to  this 
commission  that  at  the  time  of  the  strike  there  were  12  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
were  unionized. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Do  you  know  why? 

Commissioner  Wetnstock.  No;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Of  course,  they  were  unionized  secretly  and  the  company  couldn't 
find  them  out. 

Commissioner  Wein  stock.  How  did  the  company  find  out  there  were  12 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Doym:.  That  Is  their  guess;  they  guessed  at  it.  But  they  claim  that 
their  men  didn't  want  the  union,  but  they  struck  just  the  same. 

Then  they  made  the  excuse  after  they  struck  that  they  struck  because  of 
intimidation.  They  said  to  the  governor  that  if  he  would  give  them  troops 
they  would  agree  to  go  to  work.  They  got  the  troops,  but  didn't  go  back  to 
work.  It  is  only  a  guess  on  their  part  that  there  was  12  per  cent,  because 
If  they  found  1  per  cent  or  one-half  per  cent  it  wouldn't  be  but  a  short  time 
until  they  would  have  gotten  rid  of  them — unless  It  might  be,  I  will  say,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. — I  think  there  were  some  men  working  in  some 
of  their  mines  in  Fremont  County  who  were  not  discharged.  I  want  to  say 
that  to  their  credit. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Mr.  Grant,  our  representative,  reports  that  your 
secretary  has  turned  over  to  him  a  large  volume  of  correspondence,  and  that 
he  has  not  had  time  to  go  though  and  pick  out  of  it  such  correspondence  as  Is 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  us.  But  he  has  handed  me  here  the  report  of  receipts 
of  disbursements,  under  date  of  October  1,  1914,  financial  report  of  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  district  15,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  from  August  26,  1913,  to  March  31, 
1914,  inclusive.  Now,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Doyle,  that  you  have  vouchers  for  every 
penny  that  was  expended,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Doytj:.  No  doubt  about  that. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  pay  out  no  money  unless  you  get  a  receipt? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  are  all  audited,  and  I  have  receipts. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  The  records  show  Just  how  that  money  was  used? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Everything  is  accounted  for. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  we  haven't  got  those  details  here;  we  have 
only  got  those  totals. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Exactly. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  according  to  this  report,  there  were  total 
receipts  for  the  southern  district  from  August  26,  1913,  to  March  31,  1914, 
inclusive,  of  $835,285.65 ;  and  the  total  disbursements  were  $831,785.65 ;  balance 
on  hand,  $3,500.  Will  you  please  give  us  how  much  of  this  disbursement  was 
for  arms  and  ammunition? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  record  will  speak  for  Itself  upon  that.  That  would  naturally 
come  under  the  matter  I  am  talking  about,  advice  of  counsel,  and  I  don't  want 
to  say  anything  that  would  In  any  way  be  distorted. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  in  other  words,  you  decline  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Doyle,  Yes.  I  think  other  witnesses  can  testify  to  it  who  are  not 
under  indictment. 

Coramissioner  Weinstock.  Are  you  the  only  ofilclal  under  Indictment? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Who  are  the  others  under  indictment? 

Mr.  Doyle.  John  P.  White,  William  Green,  Frank  J.  Hayes,  Eklgar  Wallace, 
John  R.  Lawson,  Thomas  Scott,  myself,  William  Diamond,  and  David  Robb, 
and  a  number  of  others  that  I  do  not  recall. 
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Commissioner  Weiinstock.  That  iucluiles  really  all  the  ofTicials  here,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No.     President  McLennan  is  not,  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  Wei n stock.  Do  you  care  to  answer  this  question:  Were  any- 
lump  sums  paid  out  to  any  employees  or  any  officials  of  your  union,  with  dis« 
cretion  on  their  part  to  si)end  without  being  obliged  to  render  vouchers? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  do  not  care  to  make  any  statement  in  that  connection  on  that 
matter.  But  if  after  this  is  through,  and  these  other  matters  are  over  with, 
counsel  advise  me  that  I  can  answer,  and  if  the  commission  will  send  me 
a  list  of  questions,  or  send  some  person  to  examine  me,  I  will  gladly  give  what- 
ever information  I  can. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  At  this  time,  then,  you  decline  jto  answer  the 
question  as  to  whether  lump  sums  were  paiti  out  to  officials  or  to  employees 
to  be  used  as  in  their  discretion  was  deemed  best? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  want  to  testify  to  everything;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 
But  tliat  is  my  advice  from  counsel,  and  he  is  very  good  counsel,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  would  be  doing  riglit  by  him  if  I  was  to  break  faith,  and  I  would  per- 
haps be  putting  more  burdens  on  him;  I  don't  want  to  do  anything  that  could 
be  distorted,  and  for  that  reason  I  don*t  think  I  should  violate  his  confidence. 
I  wish  to  say  to  you  I  want  to  give  to  Uie  couimission  everything  there  is,  and 
I  will  be  glad  at  any  later  date  if  he  will  give  me  permission  to  do  so. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Do  not  allow  those  matters  to  get  out  publicly,  please. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  following  Com- 
missioner Weinstock. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  right  of  private  ownership  of  property? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  believe  in  the  right  of  private  ownership  of  property  in 
somewhat  modifieil  form.  I  am  a  single  taxer,  and  you  know  what  I  believe 
so  far  as  taxes  are  concerned.  But  I  believe  in  the  government  ownership  of 
public  utilities;  for  instance,  the  street  cars  being  owned  by  the  city,  and  the 
water  plant,  electric  light,  and  things  such  as  that ;  when  they  become  a  public 
utility,  they  should  be  owned  and  operatetl  by  the  public.  I  tliink  thes6  inter- 
state matters  ought  to  be  owned  by  the  Oovernnuit — the  railroads,  for  instance. 
I  believe  that  telegraph  lines  and  telephone  lines,  when  interstate,  should  be 
owned  by  the  Government.  I  know  you  will  say  that  private  enterprise  could 
not  compete  with  them  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  I  believe  the  successful  opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  would  be  possible  and  there  would  be  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  private  parties  to  operate  it. 

Conunlssloner  Ballabd.  Do  you  include  Government  ovrnership  of  mines  and 
all  of  that? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Tes.  Mines  ought  to  l>e  under  Government  ownership,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  Federal  or  State;  but  I  think  Federal  would  be 
the  better. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Well,  do  you  believe  in  the  individual  liberty  where 
a  man  is  allowed  to  go  and  w^ork  where  he  pleases  and  when  he  pleases  and 
in  the  business  that  he  pleases,  you — those  you  speak  of  should  be  owned 
by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  You  believe  in  individual  liberty? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes ;  I  believe  in  a  man  exercising  his  indivulual  HbertieH. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Is  a  workman  free  wlien,  in  order  to  work  in  a  mine, 
he  must  join  the  miners*  union? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Just  as  free  as  lie  is  when  he  must  comply  with  the  laws  and 
rules  and  tax  regulations,  etc.,  when  he  be(!onies  a  citizen  of  the  community. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  You  consider  that  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Doyij:.  I  think  that  is  the  same  thing.  I  think  this:  I  think  that  in- 
dustrial life  has  only  developed  to  a  certain  extent.  Suppose  you  take  the 
social  life — speaking  now  of  the  new  country  like  the  United  States — ^and  that 
we  have  the  same  regulations  that  have  proven  to  be  successful  to  handle  this 
problem  of  human  life,  living  in  industrial  centers,  etc.,  that  the  system  under 
which  that  is  handled,  which  will  make  a  man  live  up  to  the  laws,  obey 
the  laws  whether  he  wants  to  or  not,  make  him  pay  taxes  and  contcibut'O 
whether  he  wLshes  or  not,  ought  to  be  applieil  to  industries,  and  that  he  ought 
to  be  made  to  live  up  to  certain  rules  and  regidations  whether  he  wishes  to 
or  not.  That  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay  his  pro  rata  to  maintain  those  con- 
ditions. If  I  went  to  work  in  a  mine  of  500  men,  and  I  had  been  working 
10  hours  a  day,  and  had  established  pretty  good  conditions,  no  man  ouglit  to 
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be  allowed,  not  out  of  common  deceDcy,  to  come  in  and  work  12  hours,  or  work 
under  conditions  that  would  force  the  operators  to  place  upon  me  those  same 
conditions;  or  even  to  refuse  to  contribute  his  mite  toward  the  maintenance 
of  those  conditions  that  might  have  been  accomplished  because  they  are  for 
the  general  happiness  of  the  entire  population,  the  industrial  elements  that 
are  working  there.    I  believe  in  Uiat 

Now,  I  think  your  question  hfis  more  to  do  with  the  so-called  freedom,  the 
right  to  work  for  whom,  when,  what,  and  where  he  pleases,  that  I  referred  to 
this  morning.  I  don't  think  that  is  a  right  at  all.  I  don't  think  that  exists. 
If  it  does  exist,  it  would  be  like  I  said  tlils  morning — ^that  they  would  all  be 
choosing  the  snap  jobs,  the  ^^hort  hours,  and  woukl  really  then  take  from  the 
employer  any  freedom  that  he  might  have. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Then,  if  the  State  under  this  condition  was  to  com* 
pel  union  conditions,  the  State  would  also  fix  hom*s  and  wages? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  that  would  be  covered  by  the  times  and  circumstancea. 
I  am  one  who  believes  that  as  the  world  progresses  certain  changes  take  place, 
because  all  things  grow  up  out  of  the  defects,  the  evils  that  we  never  dreamed 
of  before.  For  instance,  our  Constitution;  I  believe  that  certain  changes  in 
that  ought  to  be  made,  just  as  amendments  were  added  from  time  to  time. 
What  might  be  true  now,  or  |)roper,  in  my  own  estimation,  would  not  perhaps 
hold  for  all  time,  because  no  thing  ou^ht  to  be  just  because  it  has  been.  It 
ought  to  be  changed  in  the  progiess  of  the  world  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  of  humanity  and  not  for  the  special  privilege  of  any  few  or  class. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Would  not  the  question  of  hours  and  wages  law  be  ot 
some  benefit? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  should  tliink  the  matter  of  the  maximum  hours  to  be  worked, 
and — for  we  have  no  better  system  now — ^the  maximum  might  be  regulated  bv 
law,  and  tl\e  minimum  of  the  wage,  so  that  the  employer  would  have  to  employ*— 
pay  a  certain  wage  which  would  guarantee  a  decent  living.  For  instance,  say, 
a  department  store ;  take  a  girl — ^wli^-  should  a  girl,  l>ecause  her  father  mig^t  be 
killed  or  disabled,  go  into  a  department  store  and  work  for  $3  a  week  and  not 
get  enough  food  to  eat,  not  get  a  good  dinner,  eat  a  doughnut  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  or  a  glass  of  milk  and  a  piece  of  pie.  She  is  going  to  be  a  future  mother 
of  the  country,  and  if  she  is  she  ought  to  be  prc^erly  fed ;  and  if  tlie  employer 
because  of  the  competition  will  not  pro\'ide  for  her  I  think  the  law  ought  to 
make  some  provision.  I  believe  the  law  ouglit  to  protect  thase  who  can  not 
protect  themselves,  and  if  there  is  no  organization  to  do  it,  that  the  Govern- 
ment itself  ought  to  do  it,  either  by  State  or  National  legislation.  It  is  true 
that  the  girl  who  goes  out  early  in  life  to  work  has  not  tlie  oi)portunity  tliat  she 
ought  to  have.  The  employer  don't  seem  to  cure,  not  because  he  Is  not  human, 
but  it  is  the  system  and  conditions  under  which  he  livei»  and  exists. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  What  about  the  million  immigrants  coming  into  this 
country  every  year? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  all  of  those  immigrants,  I  think,  remembering  that  this 
country  is  free — it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  those  iKH)ple  that  come  here 
should  not  be  aUo^^'ed  to  Intermarry,  the  southern  Euroi)ean  races  and  the  yel- 
low races,  and  so  forth.  But  I  l>elicve  that  when  nn  immigrant  comes  over  here 
there  ought  to  be  a  law,  whether  written  or  whether  it  is  not  written — ^for  in- 
stance, if  an  American  has  been  working  and  has  established  a  standard  of 
American  living,  and  American  workmen  have  been  ustnl  to  that — that  the  im- 
migrant coming  over  should  be  made  to  take  an  oath  that  he  will  not  work 
for  less  wages  and  longer  hours,  or  do  anything  to  draw  back  the  progress  that 
has  been  made.  In  other  words,  that  if  they  are  going  to  be  made  citizens, 
that  they  shall  recognize  a  standard  in  life  and  that  they  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  and  make  lietter  men  and  women  ami  not  i>ermit  them  to 
be  brought  into  tliis  country  and  to  be  used  as  tools  to  bring  down  the  standard 
to  the  level  of  the  country  from  which  they  come. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Suppose  there  are  a  great  many  unemployed,  sliould 
they  be  permitted  to  come  in  and  take  the  places  of  the  unemployed? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  think  this,  that  the  numl>er  of  employed — that  there  is 
that  number  because  of  the  policy  that  has  been  pursued.  I  believe  this,  that  the 
invention  of  labor-saving  machinery  is  put  to  misuse  in  this  country.  Labor- 
teving  machinery.  The  name  should  indicate  that  it  was  to  lessen  tlie  burden 
dn  the  back  of  the  toiler.  If  that  is  true,  that  is  what  it  should  he  applied  to, 
and  not  to  creating  dividends  and  great  profits  and  fortunes  that  we  hear  la 
this  country  about  now,  while  other  people  starve;  tlie  detice  which  the  man 
has  invented,  if  it  is  a  labor-saving  machine,  should  go  into  use  for  the  l>enefit 
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to  which  the  Creator  endowed  the  men  with  talent  to  invent  it,  that  should  be  a 
help  to  humanity ;  hours  ought  to  be  reduced  and  wages  increased  and  life  made 
easier  by  using  these  inventions,  the  labor-saving  Inventions.  That  these  labor- 
saving  devices  ought  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  men ;  and  that  instead  of 
the  worker  being  thrown  out  of  commission  he  should  receive  his  projjer  benefit 
out  of  that  same  thing  that  his  genius  Invented.  I  think  that  the  system  of 
taxes  ought  to  be  made  so  that  the  world  would  be  open.  The  world  at  the 
present  time,  I  think,  is  closed.  The  Rockefeller  interests  own  300,000  acres,  I 
understand,  down  in  the  southern  part  of  this  State  and  New  Mexico.  Suppose 
they  only  owned,  instead  of  300,000  acres,  they  owned  the  whole  State,  you  and 
I  would  be  their  slaves,  and  we  would  have  either  to  move  to  some  other  State 
or  do  what  they  wanted,  because  you  and  I  can  only  live  on  and  from  the  land. 

Now,  you  shouldn't  be  permitted  to  own -the  land  by  title  In  such  shape  that 
you  could  deprive  another  man  born  later  from  exercising  the  right  of  having 
the  use  of  the  land  as  the  Creator  intended.  In  other  words,  that  is  the  system 
whereby  we  fine  people  for  improving  the  earth.  If  I  build  a  house  of  two 
rooms,  no  paint  on  it,  I  pay  a  certain  amount  of  taxes.  If  next  year  I  paint  my 
houses,  my  taxes  Increase.  If  the  third  year  I  build  another  room,  I  increase 
my  taxes,  although  I  have  done  something  for  the  benefit  of  my  family  and 
humanity.  I  claim  that  the  man  who  holds  vast  tracts  of  land,  often  empty, 
keeping  it  away  from  the  use  of  those  who  were  born  here  and  who  it  was  in- 
tended should  use  It,  he  is  the  man  who  ought  to  pay  a  fine  in  taxes  on  the 
value  of  that  land,  and  realize  that  every  penny  of  increase  from  that  land 
should  go  into  the  public  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  railroads, 
etc.  Take,  for  instance,  the  street  railway  system;  they  have  a  franchise  in 
the  city  for  09  years.  How  ridiculous  it  would  be,  suppose  I  built  a  large  build- 
ing, a  20-story  building,  and  I  leased  the  elevator  shaft  for  a  jierlod  of  years, 
and  they  would  charge  a  half  a  cent  per  floor  for  everybody  who  rode  in  that 
building.  You  would  say,  I  won't  pay  it.  I  ain't  going  to  pay  to  ride  vertically. 
If  we  don't  pay  to  ride  vertically,  if  we  object  to  paying  to  ride  vertically,  why 
should  we  pay  to  ride  horizontally?  Of  course,  we  do  pay  directly  or  indirectly 
for  riding  vertically,  in  one  sense,  but  if  it  is  ridiculous  to  pay  to  ride  horizon- 
tally, and  not  only  horizontally  but  pay  on  our  own  streets,  which  belong  to  the 
public,  why  should  that  be  done?  Why  should  that  not  go  into  the  public 
treasury?  Take  land  worth  $50  years  ago  that  is  worth  $50,000  now.  If  the 
value  of  this  land  has  increased  that  much,  with  which  increase  he  had  nothing 
In  the  world  to  do,  that  should  have  gone  into  the  public  treasury.  Naturally, 
on  the  street  car  they  charge  the  Individual  a  cash  price  to  ride  on  the  street 
car,  yet  we  don't  pay  a  cash  price  for  our  ride  on  an  elevator  in  a  building 
directly.  You  may  think  I  have  narrow  notions  on  these  things,  and  that  be- 
cause I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  get  out  in  the  world  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  I  may  not  know  these  things ;  but,  neverthless,  there  must  be  some- 
thing of  that  kind  established.  I  don't  think  any  man  ought  to  be  robbed  of  his 
birthright.  I  believe  that  the  burden  ought  to  be  made  lighter,  no  matter  what 
else  we  do. 

Another  thing,  a  man  who  has  worked  for  years  and  been  a  good  citizen,  and 
who  has  done  his  duty  as  a  soldier  in  industrial  life  should  not  be  permitted 
to  sell  newspapers  or  such  as  that  on  the  city  streets.  I  think  those  things 
should  be  changed  if  we  are  at  all  humane  and  endeavoring  to  do  what  is  right. 
We  take  up  a  soldier  who  has  been  wounded  and  he  gets  a  pension,  or  if  he  is 
killed  his  widow  gets  a  pension,  and  his  business  has  been  that  of  destruction 
in  many  instances,  not  always  that  of  defense ;  but  the  workman,  a  citizen  whose 
business  it  is  to  raise  his  children  to  be  good  citizens  and  to  have  a  decent 
family  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  world,  is  not  pensioned,  but  when  he 
reaches  old  age  he  is  discharged  into  the  scrap  heap,  because  he  can  not  do  as 
much  work  as  a  younger  man.  The  Government  does  not  say  to  him,  "You 
have  been  a  soldier  in  industrial  life ;  I  will  se  that  you  do  not  suffer."  They 
only  think  of  him  four  days  before  Christmas  and  forget  him  four  days  after 
Christmas  and  do  not  think  of  him  again  until  the  next  Christmas. 

In  our  organization  we  have  no  objection  to  any  creed,  color,  or  nationality. 
We  do  not  say  to  the  Pole,  the  Frenchman,  or  the  Russian,  "You  get  out  of 
here  " ;  but  we  say,  "  Come  in ;  ours  is  a  humanitarian  movement,  and  we  vrtll 
help  you  out  of  that  rut  you  have  been  traveling  In."---Jtjls  not  only  an  industrial 
movement  claiming  eight  hours  a  day  and  fair  prices,  btit  it  is  an  organizatioB 
that  is  furthering  a  movement  for  the  uplift  of  humanity";  that  is  bringing  out 
the  best  that  is  in  the  soul  of  every  man  that  may  toll.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it 
and  we  believe  It  can  be  done.      We  believe  that  those  who  fight  us,  fight  us 
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because  they  are  ignorant  and  do  not  understand.  It  is  like  those  who  cruci- 
fied Christ;  they  would  not  have  crucified  Christ  if  they  had  believed  he  was 
Christ.  If  some  one  said  to-day,  "  We  will  crucify  Christ,"  wouldn't  we  think 
that  he  was  ignorant?  And  it  is  the  ignorance  of  employers  to-day  of  our 
aims,  let  it  be  said,  tliat  has  permitted  them  to  get  into  the  rut  they  are  in  at 
present  I  think,  for  one,  that  unless  the  laboring  movement  is  allowed  to 
exercise  its  functions,  its  lawful  and  right  functions — if  It  goes  wrong  and 
unlawful  it  ought  to  be  chopped  off ;  I  do  not  say  it  is  always  right — but  if  it  is 
it  should  be  allowed  to  perform  Its  functions  and  go  through  its  life  and 
exist  It  is  a  reasoning  institution;  it  is  a  gathering  of  human  hearts  beating 
for  what  is  right,  and  if  It  Is  allowed  to  go  on  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  many 
of  the  conditions  confronting  us,  which  are  creating  so  much  of  the  unrest  in 
the  world  to-day,  will  be  removed.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  such  institutions 
as  the  Rockefeller  interests  can  stand  before  the  world  claiming  what  they  call 
their  freedom  to  do  business  as  they  please  and  that  labor  organizations  shall 
not  exist,  "  We  are  going  to  wipe  thorn  out " — I  do  not  say  they  can  not 
be  wiped  out — ^that  they  can  not  wipe  them  out — ^for  it  is  possible  that  they  can, 
because  they  can  put  any  man  in  the  penitentiary  or  in  his  grave  or  any  place 
they  choose,  and  they  may  think  it  is  best  for  the  human  race ;  and  some  of  us 
may  go  to  the  penitentiary  for  telling  our  opinion  of  Rockefeller.  But,  as  I 
started  out  to  say,  if  the  powers  that  be  destroy  organized  labor,  there  Is  an  in- 
dication that  something  else  more  radical  will  arise  to  take  Its  place.  Everyone 
wants  to  see  this  country  prosper,  and  as  a  good  citizen  I  do  not  want  to  see 
anything  disastrous  come  to  this  country.  I  am  called  an  anarchist  once  In  a 
while,  but  I  want  to  see  wrongs  righted  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  I  repeat 
that  if  it  is  not  done  in  my  time  it  will  be  by  those  who  follow  me. 

If  we  are  not  permitted  to  ease  the  pressure  that  Is  bearing  down  upon  those 
who  toil  and  do  the  world's  work,  I  am  afraid  the  day  will  come  In  this  Nation 
that  men  will  carry  their  heads  under  their  arms  by  having  them  chopped  off 
over  night  when  they  sleep.  God  forbid  that  It  should  come,  and  I  don't  want 
to  see  it  come,  for  one.  But  why  should  men  who  have  all  the  advantages  of 
opportunity  and  who  ace  raised  until  they  are  25  years  old  in  colleges — why 
should  they  not  do  something?  I  never  was  inside  of  a  college  until  I  was  15 
years  old  and  then,  when  I  saw  it,  I  thought  the  men  came  there  for  enter- 
tainment, until  a  friend  who  was  with  me  told  me  they  were  going  to  school 
there  and  boarding  there.  I  was  working  In  a  mine  three  years  when  I  found 
that  out.  Why  don't  men  who  have  all  these  advantages  and  the  learning  of 
the  ages  past  do  something  to  rectify  these  things?  We  need  a  Wendell 
Phillips  or  a  George  Washington  to  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness.  Why  don't 
some  of  those  men  put  themselves  in  place  of  Wendell  Phillips  or  George  Wash- 
ington— that  have  all  those  advantages?  But  they  seem  to  forget  and  they 
notice  nothing  until  the  pressure  underneath  tries  to  rise,  and  then  they  wonder 
what  is  wTong,  and  then,  when  it  rises,  they  say :  "  Something  must  be  done  to 
stop  it " — not  Justice  but,  "  Something  must  be  done  to  stop  it,  to  put  it 
down,"  and  the  tighter  they  put  it  down,  the  faster  they  put  it  down,  the 
higher  it  will  go  when  It  comes.  They  all  recognize  that.  History,  as  little  as 
I  have  read,  shows  that,  in  every  age,  when  men  have  failed  to  recognize 
the  signs  of  the  times,  when  men  have  failed  to  recognize  the  crying  out  of 
those  in  silence,  the  general  desires  and  prayers  of  the  working  people  to 
better  their  conditions — that,  unless  It  was  heeded  destruction  took  place 
and  the  nation  fell.  And  when  we  called  off  our  strikers  In  executive  sessions, 
the  statesmen  of  the  Nation  knew  we  were  right  and  considered  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  labor  conditions  under  which  we  worked — they  knew 
we  were  right  before — but,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  none  of  them  has 
said,  "We  know  you  are  right  and  we  will  fight  your  battles."  Let  us  do 
justice  first  As  I  said  in  that  convention,  and  say  here — if  these  states- 
men in  the  Nation  will  not  help  us  to  redress  the  wrongs  imposed  on  labor,  if 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  can  not  see  that  there  is  something  terribly 
wrong  in  the  conditions  as  they  exist  can  not  see  that  there  is  something  boil- 
ing up  which  may  break  out  at  any  time  and  ruin  this  country— If  they  can  not 
see  it,  then  it  is  up  to  organized  labor ;  and  I  am  conceited  enough  to  sav  that 
it  i«  organized  labor  that  Is  the  one  thing  that  will  prevent  revolution  In  this 
ctowntry,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  It  Is  to  let  organized  labor  proceed  along 
in  the  way  it  has ;  if  it  errs,  let  us  say  that  it  Is  human,  because  there  will  be 
errors  in  every  human  Institution ;  but  let  us  overlook  those  errors  and  profit 
by  them  so  as  not  to  make  the  error  the  second  time,  and  I  think  If  that  method 
is  followed  there  wiH.be  less  trouble.    Let  us  each  perform  more  of  our  duty  to 
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society.  We  get  up  in  the  morninec  and  we  ruBh  to  our  worli,  and  go  to  a  Bhow 
in  tlie  evening,  if  we  have  the  money,  but  what  thought  do  we  give  to  our  duty 
in  regard  to  tlie  individual  units  of  that  society?  Instead  of  that  we  tliiok 
whether  our  rent  is  going  to  be  paid  next  month ;  we  thinly  wlietlitsr  we  can  make 
80  much  money  next  month 

Commissioner  O'Connell  (interrupting).  I  huve  a  list  of  (questions  I  want 
to  asl^  you. 

Mr.  Doyle.  He  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions  and  I  want  to  an»swer,  and  tliere 
are  some  other  matters  I  want  to  submit. 

Chairmlin  Walsh.  Commissioner  0*Connel]  wants  to  aslc  you  some  specific 
questions  and  you  can  submit  the  other  matter  you  liave  later. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  want  to  stralgliten  up  tlie  records  some  first. 

Mr.  Dotle.  All  right. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  In  a  part  of  your  testimony  this  morning,  while 
Mr.  Weinstoclk  was  a.sking  you  regarding  the  laws  of  your  organization 

Mr.  Doyle  (interrupting).  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  as  to  the  punishment  of  members  for  the  vio- 
lation of  these  laws  and  rules 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  have  not  the  testimony  before  me,  but  I  think 
3'ou  said  there  was  a  fundamental  law  or  practice  in  the  organization  which 
might  cover  tlie  question  of  violence;  in  other  words,  that  violence  might  be 
be  considered  a  violation  of  a  man's  obligation.  I  take  it  that  you  mean  by 
that  that  a  man  obligates  himself  to  be  a  law-abiding  member  of  tlie  organi- 
zation, and  that  the  laws  of  the  organization  require  its  members  to  be  law- 
abiding,  but  I  do  not  find  anything  in  the  preamble  or  articles  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  your  district  No.  15,  which  Is  a  portion  of  the  international,  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  nor  in  tlie  preamble  of  the  national  organi- 
zation ;  in  other  words,  I  do  not  find  anything  in  either  one  of  tliese  constitu- 
tions that  would  excuse  a  violation  of  the  law,  but  if  a  meml>er  went  out  on  the 
streets  and  committed  the  ordinary  crime  of  getting  drunk  or  getting  into  a 
fight  and  locked  up  and  being  punished — doing  any  of  the  things  tliat  human 
beings  do — tliat  you  would  be  no  more  required,  as  an  organization,  to  fine, 
suspend,  or  expel  members  of  your  organization  for  doing  tliese  tilings  on  the 
public  highway  for  which  they  are  responsible  to  the  courts  of  the  land — that 
you  are  not  concerned  in  these  as  an  organization,  nor  does  your  constitution 
make  any  more  provision  for  that  than  in  tlie  case  of  any  other  association  in 
regard  to  Its  members ;  for  instance,  the  bar  association  does  not  provide  in  its 
a>nstitution  that,  if  a  meml)er  of  that  association  commits  some  crime  or  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  the  association  shall  punish  him  for  it? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  want  to  read  to  you  the  objects  of  tlie  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  I  take  it  those  objects  are  the  ones  to  which  its 
members  pledge  themselves.  I  find  In  article  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
National  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  effect  April  1,  1914,  tlie  follow- 
ing objects  stated: 

"  First.  To  unite  in  one  organization,  regardless  of  creed,  color,  or  nation- 
ality, all  worionen  eligible  for  membership,  employed  in  and  around  coal  mines, 
coal  washers,  and  coke  ovens  on  the  American  Continent. 

"  Second.  To  Increase  the  wages  and  improve  the  conditions  of  employment 
of  our  members  by  legislation,  conciliation,  joint  agreement,  or  strikes. 

"Third.  To  demand  that  not  more  than  8  hours  from  bank  to  bank  in 
each  24  hours  shall  be  worked  by  meml)ers  of  our  organization. 

Fourth.  To  strive  for  a  minimum-wage  scale  for  all  members  of  our  craft. 
Fifth.  To  provide  for  the  education  of  our  children  by  lawfully  prohibiting 
their  employment  until  they  have  at  least  reached  16  years  of  age. 

''Sixth.  To  secure  equitable  statutory  old-age  pension  and  workmen^s  com- 
pensation laws. 

"  Seventh.  To  enforce  existing  just  laws  and  to  secure  the  repeal  of  those 
which  are  unjust. 

**  Eighth.  To  secure  by  legislative  enactment  laws  protecting  the  limbs,  livee, 
and  health  of  our  members;  establish  our  right  to  organize;  prohibit  the  use 
of  deception  to  .secure  strike  breakers;  prevent  the  erotiloyment  of  privately 
armed  guards  during  labor  disputes;  and  such  other  legislation  as  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  members  of  our  craft." 

That  is  the  entire  purpose  of  the  mine  workers*  organization  as  stated  in 
their  preamble? 
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Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connkij..  There  is  notliing  in  that  that  would  Indicate  that 
because  you  have  not  punished  some  niemher  of  the  organization  for  crimes 
committed  during  the  recent  strilves  or  strikes,  in  the  northern  coal  fields,  that 
your  organization  does  not  want  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  its  constitution? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connblu  A  furtlier  correction  of  the  record.  [At  this  point 
a  conference  took  place  between  the  meml)ers  of  the  commission  out  of  Uie 
hearing  of  the  reporter.]     [To  the  reporter :]    That  is  not  for  the  record. 

In  further  correction  of  tlie  rec<»rd,  Commissioner  Weinstock,  when  examin- 
ing yoUf  quoted  as  an  authority — invited  at  least,  your  opinion  as  to  a  legal — a 
gentlemen  of  legal  standing  in  the  country — Mr.  Darrow — as  the  legal  repre- 
sentative oi  organized  labor.  Mr.  Darrow,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  ought  to 
know  something,  has  never  been,  and  is  not,  the  legal  representative  of  organ- 
ized labor,  has  never  represented,  has  never  been  compensated  by  and  never 
employed  in  any  capacity  by  the  American  Fe<leratiou  of  Labor,  which,  I  think, 
you  will  agree  is  representative  of  lul>or  organizations  in  North  America? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  him  being  employed  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  A  question  as  to  the  close<i  shop  being  unlawful; 
your  Interpretation  of  tliat  interrogation  by  Commissioner  Weinstock  indicates 
that  tiie  mere  making  of  an  agreement  requiring  that  all  employees  of  a  certain 
plant  or  factory  or  worlvshop  or  mine  should  be  members  of  a  union  would  be 
unlawful;  you  have  no  such  thought  in  mind,  have  you? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  no. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  The  record,  as  it  now  stands,  would  tend  to  show 
that  the  American  labor  movement  does  not  stand  for  anything  compulsory. 
There  are  a  number  of  things  which  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  labor  does 
stand  for  as  requiring  compulsion? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  I  enumerated  one  this  morning. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Let  me  cite  some  to  you:  At  the  recent  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  held  in  Philadelphia,  resolutions  were 
adopted  for  compulsory  minimum  wage  for  women  and  children;  for  com- 
pulsory education,  compulsory  sanitary  regulations,  compulsory  protection  of 
machinery  in  the  matter  of  safety  of  life  and  limb,  the  compulsory  use  of 
proper  fire  escapes,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  other  things  that  do  not  come  to  my 
memory.  You  agreed  with  Commissioner  Weinstock  this  morning  that  organ- 
ized labor  did  not  stand  for  compulsion  in  some  things.  I  think  you  said  that 
without  giving  thought  to  the  things  I  have  enumerated. 

Mr.  DoYiJE.  He  enumerated  certain  things  and  I  agreed  with  him  they  did 
not  stand  for  them,  and  I  was  not  clear  entirely  on  that,  and  I  said  they  were 
in  favor  of  compulsory  upholding  of  the  law. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Does  your  position  as  secretary  of  district  No.  15. 
in  order  that  we  may  get  this  In  the  record  straight — your  position  as  secre- 
tary is  only  subordinate  to  the  international  organization,  and  you  can  do 
nothing  so  far  as  ordering  a  strike,  or  taking  any  action  that  will  in  any  way 
involve  the  members  in  a  matter  that  involves  the  constitution,  without  con- 
sultation with  the  international  members;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  are  subordinate  to  them  and  can  do  nothing  that  is  contrary 
to  the  constitution  or  rulings  of  the  international  organization,  and  can  not  do 
anything  that  would  involve  the  organization  as  such  in  a  strike,  without  it  has 
been  passed  upon  by  the  International  body. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  In  the  office  you  hold  of  secretary-treasurer,  are 
you  a  member  of  the  executive  board? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  Of  the  district  executive  board  by  reason  of  that  office. 

Commissioner  0*Conkell.  Have  you  a  vote  or  are  you  just  a  member? 

Mr.  DoYi-E.  I  have  a  vote  and  it  has  never  l)een  questioned  or  tested,  and  the 
constitution  says,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that  an  officer,  by  reason  of  hig 
position,  shall  be  a  member  of  the  executive  board. 

Commissioner  O'Conkell.  You  are  not  the  executive  of  your  district? 

Iklr.  Doyle.  No. 

Commissioner  O'Coxnell.  The  president  is  the  executive  of  your  district,  is 
tie  not? 
« Mr.  Doyle.  He  is,  as  to  the  district,  but  the  international  board  is  over  him. 

Commissioner  0'Conneli>.  Yes;  but  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  power  of  your 
local  board.     Your  local  board  is  made  up  of  seven  or  eight  members? 

Mr.  Doyle.  According  to  the  number  of  districts  in  existence  at  the  time. 
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(Commissioner  0'Ck)NNELL.  How  many  are  there  at  tlie  present  time? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Abont  eight. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  does  that  Include  the  president  and  secretary, 
or  is  it  exclusive  of  them? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  I  thinii  we  have  eight  sulxlistricts,  and  that  would  be  the 
president,  vice  president,  and  the  secretary-treasurer. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  As  se<Tetary-treasurer  you  do  not  presume  to  issue 
orders  of  an  executive  character  to  apply  to  your  district,  do  you? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  That  is  the  function  or  duty  of  your  presidents? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Unless  it  is  in  connection  with  finances  or  exoneration  of  mem- 
bership. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  am  not  talking  about  that,  but  matters  of 
authority.  Your  district  president,  therefore,  is  the  executive  officer  of  your 
district? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  any  orders  Issued  by  your  district  to  your 
membership  would  have  to  be  issued  by  your  district  president  to  be  official? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Did  3'our  district  president  enter  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  State  militia,  or  with  the  mine  operators,  as  to  the  disarming  of 
the  miners  at  the  time  that  it  is  said  an  arrangement  was  made  to  disarm  them? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  have  no  knowletlge  of  it. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Did  he  issue  any  general  order  in  compliance  with 
any  arrangement  he  had  made,  as  the  executive  officer  of  your  district,  to  re- 
quire the  miners  to  disarm? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  ask  this  because  it  is  the  general  impression — I 
nm  sure  it  Is  the  impression  of  Commissioner  Welnstock — that  your  executive 
officers  agreed  that  the  miners  should  turn  In  their  arms  to  the  United  States 
soldiers  when  they  arrived. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell,  I  learned  from  you  no  such  agreement  was  made, 
no  such  instructions  were  sent  out  by  your  executive  officer,  therefore  tlic  ques- 
tion— I  understand  you  were  advised  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  there  was  no  violation  on  your  part,  no  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  your  officers  because  they  made  no  agreement  as  to  the 
disarmament  of  the  miners? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  right. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Did  you  know  this  man  Tikas? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  It  Is  the  general  rumor  that  Tlkas  was  a  man 
who  had  never  worked  In  the  mines,  but  that  he  was  a  saloon  keeper  in  the 
city  of  Denver.  Will  you  explain  briefly  whether  Tlkas  was  a  miner,  whether 
he  worked  in  the  mines  or  ran  a  saloon  in  Denver  when  you  employed  him? 

Mr.  Doyle.  My  first  connection  with  him  was  when  he  joined  the  organiza- 
tion. While  he  had  been  working  as  a  strike  breaker  in  the  northern  fields  he 
came  out  on  strike.  Seeing  he  was  an  active  fellow,  we  made  him  one  of  our 
Interpreters  through  which  to  speak  to  the  Greek  population,  and  any  transla- 
tion we  needed  in  Greek. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  he  was  working  in  the  mines? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  In  Weld  County. 

Commissioner  O'Conneli..  As  a  strike  breaker? 

Mr.  Doyle*  Yes.  sir ;  as  a  strike  breaker  at  the  time  he  joined  the  union. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  He  joined  the  union? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  you  employed  him  as  an  interpreter  among 
the  Greeks? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Do  you  know  whetlier  he  ever  ran  a  saloon  in 
Denver? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Or  any  other  place? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  How  old  a  man  was  Tlkas  when  he  died? 

Mr.  Doyle,  I  judge  about  28  or  29;  that  is  a  rough  guess. 
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Commissioner  O'Connell.  In  this  stockade  in  ttie  north  what  were  Mr. 
Tikas's  habits?  Was  he  generally  a  sober  man,  a  peaceful  man,  a  man  of  com- 
panionable character,  or  was  he  disagreeable? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Mr.  Tikas  was  anything  but  a  trouble  maker.  He  was  what  I 
would  consider  a  perfect  gentleman.  I  understand  that  he  had  some  college 
education  in  his  own  country,  and  I  know  he  was  very  smart;  I  know  that  I 
never  found  him  wanting  in  anything,  and  he  was  always  upright  and  manly 
and  stood  for  what  was  right,  lawful,  and  honorable.  Some  party  wrote  a 
lK>em  about  him  one  time  and  I  was  so  touched  with  the  poem  as  being  a  de- 
scription of  him  that,  while  not  knowing  the  party,  I  wrote  him  and  said  that 
he  did  not  make  any  mistake  when  he  sang  the  praises  of  that  dead  martyr. 

Commissioner  O'Connsll.  Regarding  tliis  stockade  in  the  north — are  these 
miners  left  inside  of  this  fence,  this  town  inside,  permitted  to  go  and  come  as 
they  please  through  the  gates  of  this  place  into  the  world? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  are  now,  I  think,  but  not  in  times  past.  We  have  a  young 
man — ^a  boy  19  years  old — said  he  climbed  over  this  fence  in  the  dead  of  night, 
nnd  that  he  had  to  face  a  gun  and  was  told  to  go  back  to  work. 

Commissioner  O'Conneix.  Did  they  build  regular  company  houses  in  the 
little  town  inside  this  stockade? 

Mr.  DoYUB.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Did  they  have  a  schoolhouse? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  school  inside. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  Was  there  any  church? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No  ;  Just  a  pool  room,  a  store,  and  a  casino. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Any  saloons? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  think  any  salocm  licensed,  but  I  think  it  is  not  very  dry. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  How  many  people  inside  that  stocl^de,  approxi* 
mately? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know  the  correct  number.  In  the  Simpson  mine  there 
are  200  men  with  their  families.  There  are  two  fences  there  that  the  county 
road  divides,  and  there  are  about  two  or  tliree  hundred. 

Coumiissioner  O'Connell.  Two  or  three  hundred  men? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Are  the  miners  usually  married  men? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  presume  they  are  about  half  and  half. 

Coumiissioner  O'Connell.  I  suppose  those  that  are  married  have  the  average 
family  of  four  or  five? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  so.    I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  them. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  The  State  federation  of  labor  is  not  purely  a 
mining  organization? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  It  is  an  organization  made  up  of  delegates  from 
all  of  the  various  organizations  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir ;  sort  of  a  mother  body  for  all  labor  bodies  in  the  State. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  The  State  federation,  however,  has  no  power,  even 
for  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that  tended  toward  a  general  strike  of  the 
order? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  The  ordering  of  a  strike  involving  members  of 
other  organizations  would  require  the  same  action  ui)on  the  part  of  these  other 
organizations  that  would  be  required  by  the  miners*  organization  if  they  wished 
to  order  a  strike;  that  is,  that  the:^  would  have  to  conform  to  the  laws  of 
their  own  international  organization  first? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Therefore,  no  State  federation  could  order  a 
strike,  as  that  function  is  exerted  solely  by  the  international  organization  of 
each  trade  or  calling,  and  no  strike  could  be  ordered  in  Colorado  unless  all  of 
the  international  organizations  scattered  all  over  the  United  States  first  gave 
their  consent  to  it? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  Is  my  understanding  of  it 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  no  strike  could  be  ordered  even  by  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  State  federation? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir ;  not  unless  it  went  through  the  routine  you  mention. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  that  would  require  a  time  far  beyond  what 
this  strike  or  any  other  strike  would  last? 

Mr.  DoYLB.  Yes,  sir. 
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Commissioner  O'Conxeix.  In  the  testimony  given  in  the  early  part  of  our 
hearing  here,  Mr.  Weitzei,  the  general  manager  of  the  Colorado  E\iel  &  Iron 
Oo/s  mines,  gave  some  testimony  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  atteatioo,  and 
ask  the  position  of  the  miners  organization  upon  the  same.  He  spoke  about 
the  use  of  permissible  powder  and  black  powder.  Permissible  powder  is  coa< 
sidered  safety  powder  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Mr.  Weitzel  testified  to  this  effect : 

''I  might  say,  too,  I  believe  that  In  the  southern  counties  that  about  IM) 
per  cent  of  the  nonunion  mines  mine  coal  witli  permissible  powder,  while  very 
few,  probably  not  over  10  per  cent  in  the  union  mines,  if  there  are  any — I 
don't  know  any  union  mine  in  the  southern  county  that  is  using  anything 
but  the  old  black  powder.  It  is  forbidden  by  law,  but  they  are  still  continuing 
to  use  it" 

Can  yon  give  any  light  upon  that  question?  First,  are  the  mines  <H>erating 
under  your  contracts,  known  as  union  mines,  all  using  this  black  powder  as 
against  the  permissible  powder  commonly  understood  as  safety  powder? 

Mr.  Doyle.  The  matter  of  powder  has  no  connection  with  the  organization; 
that  is,  it  would  be  inferred  in  that  statement  that  because  they  were  union 
mines  that  was  the  reason  they  were  using  black  powder.  That  is  not  true. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  contract  forbidding  the  use  of  black  powder.  As  I 
understand  it,  a  large  portion  of  the  mines  of  the  State,  perhaps  a  majority, 
are  using  the  permissible  powder,  and  there  are  mines  in  the  State  that  have 
been  given  permission  by  the  State  mining  d^artment,  subject  to  their  com- 
plying to  other  conditions  named  by  the  State  mine  inspector,  to  use  black 
powder.  The  mines  in  which  the  coal  dust  would  not  be  as  liable  to  be  set 
afire  as  it  would  be  in  other  mines. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  Has  the  United  Mine  Workers  as  an  organization — 
does  your  district  as  an  organization  or  your  local  union  attached  to  your  dis- 
trict— has  it  by  any  action  or  the  passage  of  a  resolution  or  the  adoption  of  any 
resolution — agreed  not  to  use  permissible  powder? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  no ;  our  organization  is  not  opposed  to  the  use  of  permissible 
powder.  We  are  opposed  to  nothing  that  tends  to  the  safety  of  human  life 
and  limb.  We  are  in  favor  of  all  that,  and  permissible  powder  tends  to  reduce 
the  death  rate  and  injury  to  the  miners,  therefore,  we  are  in  favor  of  it;  but 
we  do  not  l)elieve,  with  the  little  wage  received,  that  we  should  be  made  to 
stand  the  expense  of  the  change.  With  other  conditions  equal,  we  are  in  favor 
of  the  change,  but  we  believe  that  it  should  be  at  the  same  relative  cost  as  if 
we  were  using  black  powder. 

Commissioner  O'Coxnell.  In  other  words,  the  industry  should  stand  the  In- 
creased cost  by  reason  of  the  change  in  powders,  and  not  the  burden  he  placed 
on  the  miner? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  What  is  the  difference  In  the  cost? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know  exactly.  That  would  depend  a  great  deal  <m  the 
nature  of  the  coal.  If  the  coal  was  more  brittle  it  would  be  more  difficult  than 
if  it  was  chalky. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  conditions  in  the 
other  States  as  to  the  use  of  permissible  powder? 

Mr.  D0Y1.E.  The  only  thing  I  know  is  that  during  the  agitation  for  the  use  of 
it  in  the  Eastern  States  I  glanced  over  the  records  and  found  the  position  of  tlie 
miners  was  against  being  compelled  to  stand  the  burden  of  the  change;  that 
they  wanted  permissible  powder,  but  that  they  did  not  think  they  ought  to  foe 
made  to  pay  the  price  of  it — ^but  that  it  should  be  at  the  same  relative  cost  to 
the  miners. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  My  recollection  is  that  he  testified  that  they  used 
permissible  powder — 90  per  cent  in  this  case  I  have  just  read  to  you,  as  against 
10 — and  the  indication  or  the  implication  is  that  that  was  the  cause  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  correct  Tlie  only  thing  that  would  govern  it  is  the 
matter  I  referred  to,  the  i)ermission  granted  by  the  State  mine  inspector's  de- 
partment, and  subject  to  other  conditions  that  he  might  impose — I  presume 
such  as  sprinkling,  etc.  It  may  hapi>eu  so  that  these  mines  happened  to  have 
this;  I  don*t  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  there  was  something  else  you  desire  to  add,  I  wish 
you  would  do  it  as  concisely  as  jiossible,  as  we  are  going  to  finish  this  evening 
with  you. 
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Mr.  DoTLE.  I  have  a  few  papers  here  that  I  would  like  to  hand  in  to  the 
stenographer  and  have  them  placed  in  the  records. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  offer  theni  and  hand  them  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  tlie  convention  ol 
miners  held  in  Trinidad,  September,  1913,  showing  the  grievances  enumerated 
bj  the  miners  who  attended  that  convention: 

Wage  Scale  Adopted  by  Special  Coi^vtintion,  C/Oloeado  Mine  Wobkebs^  at 

Tbinidad,  Colo.>  Septeubeb  16,  1913. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  mine  workers  of  district  15,  after  repeated 
efforts  to  Siecure  a  conference  with  tiie  operators  for  tlie  purpose  of  estabtishiog 
Joint  r^ations  and  a  fair  wage  agreement,  and  having  been  denied  such  a  con- 
ference— the  operators  ignoring  our  invitation  entirely — and  believing  as  we  do 
that  we  have  grievances  of  great  moment  that  demand  immediate  adjudication, 
we  submit  the  following  as  a  basis  of  settlement : 

First  We  demand  recognition  of  the  uuioa.  (State  law  on  this  subject,  but 
not  complied  with.) 

Second.  We  demand  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  wages  on  the  tonnage  rates  and 
a  day-wa^e  scale  which  is  practically  in  accord  with  the  Wyoming  day-wage 
scale.  (The  present  Ck>lorado  scale  is  the  lowest  paid  in  any  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States.    Wage  advance  is  justified.) 

Third.  We  demand  an  eight-hour  workday  for  all  classes  of  lal>or  in  or 
around  the  coal  mines  and  at  coke  ovens.  (State  law  on  this  subject,  but  not 
complied  with.) 

Fourth.  We  demand  pay  for  all  narrow  work  and  dead  work,  which  inclodea 
brushing,  timbering,  removing  falls,  handling  impurities,  etc.  (Scale  for  this 
work  in  all  other  States.) 

.  Fifth.  We  demand  checkweighman  at  all  mines  to  be  elected  by  tlie  miners 
without  any  Interference  by  company  officials  in  said  election.  (State  law  on 
this  subject  but  not  complied  with.) 

SixtlL  We  demand  the  right  to  trade  in  any  store  we  please  and  the  right 
to  choose  our  own  boarding  place  and  our  own  doctor.  (State  law  on  this  sid»- 
ject  but  not  complied  with.) 

Seventh.  We  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  Colorado  mining  laws,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  notorious  and  criminal  guard  system  whidi  has  prerailed  la 
the  mining  camps  of  C>)lorado  for  many  years.  (State  laws  on  these  subjects 
but  not  complied  with.) 

If  you  believe  in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  a  living  wage,  you  will  support 
the  miners  in  this  strike. 

Minutes  of  Special  (^ni-extion  of  Dlstbict  15,  Umted  Mine  Wobkbbo  or 

America,  Tbinidad,  0>lo.,  Septehbeb  15-16,  1913. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  now  have  r^orts  of  the  delegates  from  the  various 
mines. 

Delegate  Ben  Sellers.  Tike  statements  I  wish  to  make  are  that  the  men  haf^ 
to  push  their  own  cars — they  do  not  call  them  men.  they  call  them  burrows — 
five  or  six  hundred  feet ;  and  if  one  man  can  not  push  tlie  car  he  gets  a  partner, 
and  if  the  two  can't  push  it  they  are  told  to  get  out  Furthermore,  when  th^ 
need  spikes  they  have  to  go  around  and  pull  them  out  of  old  ties.  If  they  get 
a  piece  of  track  broken  tlie  company  will  not  send  a  man  to  fix  it,  but  the  miner 
must  fix  it  himself.  They  carry  their  own  timber.  We  are  charged  $1  a  montil 
for  hospital  and  50  cents  a  month  for  a  locker  in  the  washhouse.  0>al  diggers 
get  55  cents  a  ton  for  their  coal,  but  it  has  to  be  all  coal  before  they  get  55 
cents  a  ton  for  it.  A  ton  is  30  hundredweight.  If  there  is  any  rock  in  the 
coal  tliey  dock  you  for  it,  and  if  they  get  a  chance  tliey  charge  you  for  dumping 
it  We  can  not  get  timber  at  the  Morley  mine ;  have  to  go  outside  aftw  it  and 
carry  it  50,  75,  and  100  feet  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 

Lawbence  Loset  (Sopris).  Omditlons  are  outrageous  against  the  miners. 
The  boss  has  the  privilege  of  changing  a  man  every  day  firom  place  to  plaoe, 
and  he  gives  the  good  place.s  to  the  fellows  who  put  up  the  most  money  to  buy 
him  drinks.  He  came  to  me  one  day  and  said,  "  You  are  not  going  to  work  In 
this  place  to-day."  so  he  pushed  me  out  and  put  another  fellow  In  ray  place. 
I  know  of  another  case  where  a  nuin  was  pushed  out  of  his  place  and  a  friend 
of  the  boss  put  in.    He  asked  the  boss  one  day  why  he  never  got  a  better  place. 
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and  the  boss  told  him  that  he  would  get  a  better  place  the  next  time,  but  he 
worked  there  six  years  and  never  got  a  better  place. 

Albert  Gohden  (Graycreek).  There  is  too  much  rock  at  the  Graycreek 
mine.  When  I  was  working  tliere  I  could  not  make  my  day's  wages  in  the 
place  I  was  in.  Conditions  are  very  bad.  No  pay  received  for  turning  a  room 
or  for  crosscuts,  and  there  is  about  18  inches  of  rock  for  which  we  are  not  paid 
for  handling. 

RoBEBT  Harley.  The  conditions  at  the  mine  where  I  work  are  pretty  bad. 
The  miner  turns  his  room,  for  which  he  receives  no  pay.  He  has  to  hunt  his 
own  ties,  spikes,  rails,  and  lay  track.  The  miner  is  compelled  to  clean  up  all 
falls,  and  when  cleaning  them  up  sometimes  about  two  carloads  of  rock  falls, 
and  the  Iwss  makes  him  clean  that  up  also  for  no  pay.  I  tell  you  conditions 
are  outrageous.  Work  9  and  10  hours  a  day.  I  know  of  four  men  who  asked 
for  a  check weighman  and  were  fired. 

Delegate  Chartjis  Costo.  I  am  charged  $5  a  month  for  a  shack ;  |2  a  month 
for  coal  whether  I  burn  coal  or  not.  Men  are  flred  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known 
that  they  are  members  of  the  union,  or  have  an  inclination  to  be.  Not  paid  for 
room  turning  or  crosscuts.  Have  to  pay  for  drinking  water.  House  is  in  bad 
condition,  and  when  It  rains  we  have  to  get  under  the  bed  to  keep  from 
getting  wet 

Delegate  Obeza  (Ramey  mine).  If  a  man  goes  to  work  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  can  make  $3  .a  day,  by  reason  of  cleaning  up  rock  before  starting 
time.  If  a  man  goes  to'  work  at  7  o'clock  he  makes  about  $1.50,  because 
all  his  time  is  taken  up  cleaning  rock  on  the  roads.  Men  who  get  there  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  help  themselves  to  the  rails  and  spikes  belonging  to 
some  other  fellow  who  does  come  until  7  o'clock.  Have  very  poor  houses; 
would  jui^t  as  soon  live  in  a  stable.  Pay  $8  a  month  rent ;  $1  a  month  for  water ; 
$1  for  lights;  and  $1.25  for  doctor  and  hospital.  Paid  40  cents  a  ton  for  ma- 
chine work ;  $1  for  brushing,  but  you  have  to  load  10  tons  before  you  get  $1  for 
brushing.     Pay  $1  a  month  for  watei*  that  is  not  fit  to  drink. 

Delegate  Lamont  (Ck)kedale).  The  company  furnishetl  carbide.  It  costs  3 
cents  per  can  and  they  charge  us  5  cents  per  can  for  it.  The  company  makes 
$5  or  more  profit  a  day  on  carbl<le.  There  is  4  feet  of  rock  between  this  coal, 
and  we  are  paid  $4  a  month  for  handling  it.  Cars  should  weigh  5,500  pounds, 
but  we  can  get  only  3,800  and  sometimes  4,000  pounds.  Get  55  cents  a  ton  for 
coal  and  every  third  car  is  docked.  Pick  work  is  docked  every  third  car; 
machine  work  not  so  much.  They  watch  the  men  very  closely,  and  discharge 
all  those  who  give  signs  of  being  members  of  the  organization.  I  didn't  work 
September  1 — Labor  Day — the  first  time  in  24  years.     A  guard  came  in  from 

the  coal  field  and  said  to  me:  "  Where  the  h have  you  been  to-day?    Where 

are  you  going  now?    Where  the  h is  your  home?    What  are  you  doing  in 

Trinidad  to-day?'*  I  told  him  my  home  was  in  Cokedale.  I  had  been  working 
there  about  three  months.  I  said  I  have  been  working  all  day  and  just  came 
in  to  purchase  supplies.  T  said  you  must  have. the  wrong  man.  He  followed 
me  Into  the  car  and  sat  down  beside  me  and  began  talking  to  some  men.  He 
was  trying  to  corner  me  you  know,  so  I  move<l  Into  the  next  car  with  the  ladies 
for  protection.  He  waited  for  me  to  get  off  the  car  and  watched  me,  and  ever 
since  he  has  been  after  me.  The  pit  boss  told  me  he  would  have  to  fire  me 
because  I  was  a  strong  union  man.  I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  a  mighty 
small  potato  if  he  firetl  a  man  for  belonging  to  an  organization,  as  everybody 
is  a  union  man.  They  keep  the  men  very  close  in  the  camps.  I  want  to  state 
that  the  miners  who  have  been  striking  for  almost  four  years  are  better  clothed 
and  better  fed  than  those  who  have  been  working  every  day  in  the  southern 
field.    The  little  children  go  barefoote<l  and  are  half  clad. 

Joseph  Mosant  (Tobasko).  Cars  weigh  60  hundredweight.  Have  to  go 
around  and  look  for  rails,  spikes,  timber,  etc.,  before  you  can  start  to  work. 
If  you  ask  the  boss  why  you  don't  get  rails,  etc.,  he  will  tell  you  to  go  around 
and  look  for  them — go  to  Pueblo  for  rails,  and  go  to  the  hills  and  get  trees  for 
timber.  Sometimes  you  are  in  danger  of  being  killed  on  account  of  a  bad  roof. 
I  worked  at  the  same  mine  for  seven  years.  The  miner  has  to  go  to  the  stable 
and  get  a  mule  and  pull  his  own  coal.  Sometimes  he  is  kicked  and  badly  In- 
jure<l — sometimes  killed — ^but  the  company  doesn't  care;  it  only  cares  for  the 
mule,  because  the  mule  costs  money;  men  cost  nothing.    One  day  a  man  was 

on  a  car  and  the  mule  ran  away  and  smashed  him  to  h .    He  was  taken  to 

my  home,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he  die<l  as  a  result  of  the  accident.  The  mine 
inspector  came  to  my  house  and  made  the  statement  that  they  were  glad  the 
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mule  wasn't  killed.  Conditions  are  very  bad.  We  do  not  get  correct  weight 
on  cars.  Only  those  who  are  favorites  of  the  checkweighman  get  a  fair  weight. 
Can  not  make  anything,  because  we  have  to  go  around  looking  for  rails,  timber, 
etc.  Lots  of  gas  in  the  mines  every  morning,  and  we  can  not  stand  it.  Have 
to  come  right  out  again.  A  great  deal  of  rock  falls,  and  that  has  to  be  cleaned 
up,  for  which  we  receive  no  pay.  Man  way  not  fit  for  a  man — not  even  fit  for  a 
horse. 

One  day  a  man  was  kicked  by  a  mule,  and  they  called  the  mule  doctor.  The 
mule  doctor  took  some  waste  from  the  machines  and  applied  It  to  the  wounds 
and  oil  came  out  of  his  mouth.  The  doctor  killed  him  by  applying  that  dirty 
waste  from  the  machines  to  the  wounds.  He  was  left  lying  in  the  mines  three 
or  four  hours  and  had  almost  bled  to  death  before  anyone  took  him  out.  He 
died  a  few  hours  after  he  was  taken  out.  When  asked  for  damages  the  com- 
pany said:  "Well,  I  guess  not  He  had  no  business  to  wait  until  the  mule 
kicked  him." 

Delegate  Hadlan  (Valdez).  (Generally  have  bad  top,  and  when  the  top  is  bad 
we  do  the  timbering  for  nothing.  No  pay  for  turning  a  room ;  no  pay  for  cross* 
cuts.  Have  to  brush  bottom  for  nothing.  From  4  to  16  inches  of  rock  between 
the  coal.  This  rock  is  all  handled  for  nothing  in  rooms  and  entries.  We  pay 
$1  a  month  for  water  and  $2  a  month  for  every  room  in  the  house.  On  idle  days 
miners  load  empty  cars,  and  load  a  car  in  turn  for  the  driver  as  wages  as  the 
company  does  not  pay  him  on  idle  days.  They  always  told  me  in  England  that 
this  was  a  free  country,  but  I  have  found  out  that  it  is  not  a  free  country. 
When  they  tell  a  man  that  he  has  to  keep  still  I  think  there  is  something  ter- 
ribly wrong.  I  worked  at  Valdez  seven  or  eight  weeks,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
conditions  are  unbearable. 

Delegate  Dthian  (Bowen  mine).  Started  to  work  at  the  Bowen  mine  last 
month.  Working  in  a  stump.  Ix)ad  one  car  of  coal  and  shovel  two  cars  of  rock. 
Work  long  hours ;  start  at  6.30  in  the  morning ;  have  to  leave  home  at  4  o'clock. 
Receive  no  pay  for  crossbars.  Have  docklni?  system.  I  also  worked  for  the 
Victor-American  Fuel  Co.  Have  six  guards  stationed  around  the  mine.  Never 
had  any  conversation  with  them.  Never  asked  for  a  checkweighman  because 
we  would  be  fired  if  we  did.  Weight  is  very  bad.  Dock  half  of  a  car  when  a 
little  impurity  is  found  in  the  coal. 

P.  Shaw  (Piedmont).  Pay  $1  a  month  for  lamp;  25  cents  for  gauze.  We 
have  a  doctor  in  Piedmont,  and  we  have  to  pay  him  $1  a  month.  He  makes 
one  trip  a  day.  Leaves  Trinidad  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  if  he  is 
needed  later  in  the  day,  and  is  sent  for,  he  refuses  to  go,  and  tells  them  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  spend  his  time  running  out  there,  and  that  he  makes 
his  trip  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  doesn't  intend  to  make  any  more.  We 
pay  more  for  rent  than  any  other  cami) — ^$2.50  for  one  room.  Work  10  hours 
a  day. 

Fbank  Batxeck  (Berwind).  Start  to  work  at  6.30  in  the  morning.  Drivers 
get  in  20  minutes  to  7  and  come  out  at  5  o'clock.  At  night  about  two  or  three 
minutes  before  quitting  time  they  make  you  make  another  trip,  which  will 
take  you  about  15  or  20  minutes.  Lots  of  men  after  they  get  through  work- 
ing eight  hours  go  back  at  night  and  load  coal  on  the  roads.  Men  lay  track 
for  eight  hours  and  fire  shots  at  night.  Supposed  to  fire  shots  after  all  the 
men  are  out  of  the  mine  and  before  the  manway  trip  starts  out.  Many  times 
you  have  a  trip  of  coal,  and  the  pit  boss  orders  the  coal  to  be  hauled  first. 
Work  10  hours  and  get  paid  for  eight.  I  went  up  on  the  tipple  one  day 
and  the  boss  Jiad  a  warrant  out  for  a  man  who  dumpetl  all  the  checks  into 
one  box.  Some  cars  weigh  20  hundredweight,  but  they  were  all  dumped  into 
one  box  without  marking  down  the  different  weights.  Pay  $1  a  month  for 
doctor  and  hospital  and  50  cents  a  month  for  blacksmith. 

Joseph  Salvine  (Starkville).  Have  been  working  at  Starkvllle  for  quite 
a  while.  The  boss  found  out  I  was  a  unioh  man,  and  every  time  he  gets  a 
bad  place  he  puts  me  in  it,  and  as  soon  as  I  get  it  cleaned  up  he  puts  me 
in  another  bad  place.  Work  10  and  12  hours  a  day.  Have  to  carry  timber, 
rails,  and  ties  to  all  rooms.  Pay  35  cents  a  month  to  company  checkweigh- 
man. The  boss  puts  him  up  there  and  we  pay  him.  Do  not  get  paid  for 
room  turning.    Have  docking  system. 

Geoboe  Bixxxhb.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  statements  to  you  in  behalf  of 
my  people.  Now,  this  delegate  doesn't  understand  much  English.  He  says 
that  the  company  store  charges  him  $1.50  for  hospital  and  doctor  fee.  He 
is  taxed  25  cents  a  month  for  school ;  even  though  he  has  no  children  to  send 
to  school  he  must  pay  just  the  same.  He  worked  at  the  same  mine  about 
three  years.    The  cars  used  to  weigh  5,000  to  5,500  pounds,  and  at  present 
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they  weigh  from  2,800  to  3,500  pounds.  I  liave  the  same  statement  from  a 
brother  £i*om  the  Bo  wen  mine.  He  states  that  four  years  ago  tlie  cars  v^tghed 
5,000  to  5,500  pounds  and  they  now  weigh  2,800  to  8,000  pounds.  Men  have 
to  carry  timber,  raiis,  and  ties  about  300  or  400  yards.  The  men  are  aU 
unabie  to  move.  The  Greeks  can  not  stand  conditions  there  any  longer,  but 
they  are  all  going  to  stay  and  help  fight  the  battle. 

Delegate  from  Oakville.  Twenty-one  men  were  fired  from  the  mine  at 
Oakvilie  for  refusing  to  work  on  Labor  Day,  and  about  10  o'clock  that  night 
several  detectives  and  deputy  slierifCs  marched  us  out  of  the  camp  and  fol- 
lowed us  for  about  7  miles  at  the  point  of  rifles.  Tliey  followed  us  everywhere 
and  watched  every  movement.    We  are  comi>elled  to  trade  at  the  company  store. 

I>elegate  Kelley  (Forbes).  I  worked  at  Forbes  five  mouihs.  Conditions  there 
are  rather  bad.  Cars  are  6  feet  long,  3  feet  4  inches  wide  and  2  feet  4  inches 
higli.  Paid  65  cents  run  of  mine;  30  cents  machine  work.  Machine  runners 
work  day  and  night.  Paid  $2.50  for  entry  work.  Have  to  lay  your  own 
track,  and  must  carry  it  from  one  entry  to  another  and  get  no  pay  for  it. 
Kot  paid  for  room  turning ;  not  paid  for  cleaning  falls.  If  you  ask  that  some- 
thing be  done,  they  tell  you  that  tha«(e  are  the  conditions,  and  tliat  they  do  not 
intend  to  do  anything  to  remedy  tliem. 

Frank  Talerbeg.  Conditions  are  pretty  bad.  Receive  no  pay  for  room 
turning;  no  pay  for  rock;  no  pay  for  dead  work  at  all.  Crosscuts  we  are 
paid  $1  a  yard;  timbering  back  entries  25  cents.  We  are  charged  25  cents 
for  lamp  wicks.  If  you  break  a  battery,  you  are  charged  $2.50.  The  cars  hold 
from  4.000  to  4,200  pounils.    They  give  us  from  2,000  to  2,900. 

R.  Wilkinson  (Primero).  Work  in  7-foot  vein;  2  veins  rock,  3  veins  coal. 
About  20  inches  coal  in  the  bottom  and  8  inches  of  rock  and  then  20  incbea 
of  coal.  Paid  60  cents  a  ton  for  coal ;  nothing  for  rock.  Paid  50  cents  a  ton 
for  coal,  and  have  to  shoot  it  yourself.  Paid  $1  for  brushing  all  the  way  from 
16  inches  to  about  3  feet. 

William  Collier  (Rugby).  Paid  60  cents  a  ton  for  pick  work;  50  cents  a 
foot  for  crosscuts;  35  cents  a  yard  for  bottom  brushing.  Lay  your  own 
track  for  nothing;  make  your  own  ties  out  of  pr<^s.  Entries  are  8  to  10  feet 
wide.  Pay  $28  a  month  for  board  to  couipaay  boarding  house.  Two  sleep  in  a 
room,  and  the  room  is  about  12  by  10. 

J.  McDonald  (Kenneth  mine).  Receive  no  pay  for  turning  a  room;  no  pay 
for  crosscuts.  Men  use  on  an  average  of  50  cents  to  $1  worth  of  powder  to 
f^oot  down  one  day*s  coal.  I  don*t  want  any  more  of  it  at  65  cents  a  car. 
You  are  docked  15  cents  a  car  if  any  bone  is  found  in  the  coal,  and  if  the  car 
is  not  filled  up  to  the  top  you  are  also  docked  15  cents.  Receive  no  pay  for 
dead  work,  and  if  you  foot  a  roll  you  have  to  cut  through  it.  They  charge  from 
$6  to  $8  for  a  two  or  three  room  house.  I  am  now  living  at  Cedar  Hill  and 
have  been  ordered  out  of  the  house  several  times.  My  son  went  to  work  at  the 
Cedar  Hill  mine  the  other  day,  and,  of  coui'se,  if  they  ordered  us  out  now  they 
would  be  ordering  out  one  of  their  own  employees.  I  was  renting  a  house  from 
the  C.  F.  &  I.  Co.,  and  ordered  some  coal  one  day.  They  wei'e  very  busy,  and  I 
was  afraid  tliey  wouldn't  get  the  coal  delivered  that  month,  so  I  managed  to 
rake  up  a  little  slack,  and  when  pay  day  came  I  had  to  pay  $2  for  the  coat  I 
said :  I  guess  becau.se  I  wanted  coal  I  have  to  pay  for  it.  I  was  told  that  they 
always  charge  everybody  renting  a  hou.se  $2  for  coal,  and  that  keeps  them  from 
stealing  It.  Well,  some  men  may  steal  coal,  but  I  felt  like  asking  them  what 
they  did  with  the  coal  they  stole  from  us. 

Delegate  Fernandez.  The  conditions  at  ToUerburg  are  very  bad.  We  can  not 
travel  through  tlie  manway  and  have  to  risk  our  lives  going  through  the  haulage 
way.  We  are  not  paid  for  room  turning  or  rock  or  dead  work.  The  cars  weigh 
from  4,000  to  4,200  i)Ounds,  and  we  get  credit  for  from  2,600  to  2,900  pounds. 

Delegate  Lewis.  At  the  Toltec  mine  we  are  expected  to  trade  at  the  company 
store,  and  we  have  to  pay  $1  a  month  for  haspital  and  doctor.  I  asked  several 
men  wliy  we  couldn't  get  more  pay.  They  didn't  know,  but  said  that  since  the 
union  was  not  there  the  men  had  to  settle  on  the  third  Saturday  of  each  month 
as  pay  day. 

Delegate  Dominiche.  When  I  went  to  work  at  the  ToUerburg  mine  I  asked 
the  superintendent  why  it  was  that  the  large  and  .small  cars,  weighed  alike,  and 
be  replied  saying  he  forgot  to  tell  me  the  scales  were  blocked.  Every  day  we 
have  from  700  to  800  i>ounds  of  coal  stolen  from  us,  and  we  do  not  get  iKiid  for 
laying  track. 

Delegate  Dominskv  (Walsenburg).  The  air  cour^te  is  not  timbereil,  and  it  has 
to  be  wa tolled  very  close  for  fear  the  roof  will  fall  in  and  the  air  be  slmt  otf 
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fpom  the  mlnens.  Another  thing  is  the  safety  of  the  drivers,  which  I  think 
should  be  looked  after,  for  when  a  fall  occurs  they  do  not  tiint>er  the  road,  and 
the  drivers  are  compelled  to  pull  coal  under  dangerous  roofs.  Do  not  pay  any- 
thing for  room  turning  or  for  rolls. 

Delegate  Kotzman.  In  the  Carbondale  mine  we  have  to  shoot  down  our  own 
coal.  We  are  paid  $1  for  brushing  from  16  inches  to  3  feet.  A  great  deal  of 
rock  falls  frequently,  and  we  have  to  clean  it  up.  We  are  always  promised  pa/ 
for  it,  but  we  get  nothing  more  than  promises.  Since  the  mine  inspector 
visited  the  mine,  which  was  some  time  ago,  the  company  bought  a  fan,  and  it 
has  not  yet  been  installed.  We  are  docked  000  or  800  pounds  if  we  load  bony 
coal,  and  the  coal  has  bone  at  the  bottom,  center,  and  top.  Besides  this,  we 
have  to  remove  4  or  o  inches  of  rock  and  do  not  get  paid  for  it.  We  will  have 
to  strike  for  about  10  cents  increase  on  the  ton,  for  we  have  to  have  more 
money  to  live. 

Delegate  Veli.  If  a  man  wants  a  good  room  to  work  in  at  the  Delagua  mine 
he  has  to  pay  the  pit  boss  from  $25  to  $50  cash  for  a  good  room,  and  anyone 
who  refuses  to  pay  the  boss  or  refuses  to  buy  him  drinks  has  to  give  his  room 
to  some  one  who  does.  Everyone  has  to  pay  from  $10  to  $15  to  the  boss  and 
buy  the  drinks  for  him  on  pay  day. 

Delegate  Richard  Donald.  At  the  Piedmont  mine  they  do  not  weigh  the  coal. 
Tliere  is  a  seam  of  dirt  in  the  coal  ranging  from  4  to  17  inches,* and  to  make  the 
miners  believe  they  are  being  paid  for  tiiis  dirt  they  add  6  cents  to  every  car  of 
coal  niine<l  each  month,  which  is  veiy  unfair,  since  the  man  with  a  large  seam  of 
dirt  loads  the  least  number  of  cars  of  coal,  therefore  receives  less  pay  than  the 
man  who  works  in  the  place  having  a  small  seam  of  dirt. 

Delegate  Flock  hart.  I  have  been  working  at  Oakview  for  seven  years.  If 
a  man  appears  to  be  a  union  nmn  he  is  fired.  We  are  charged  $1.50  a  month 
for  doctor  and  hospital ;  25  cents  for  school  tax,  and  25  cents  for  water.  The 
doctor  visits  the  camp  once  a  day,  and  that  is  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
if  anyone  should  happen  to  need  him  after  that  trip  they  have  to  pay  $5  for  an 
extra  trip.  If  he  refuses  to  pay  it  the  doctor  gets  $5  worth  of  scrip  at  the 
company's  office,  and  the  same  is  charged  against  the  account  of  the  man  for 
whom  the  doctor  was  called.  One  man  had  his  leg  broken  two  years  ago, 
and  it  Is  not  well  yet.  The  doctor  did  not  set  it  right  and  he  had  to  have  it 
doctored  by  some  one  else  at  his  own  expense,  which  cost  him  about  $500.  If 
a  man  was  dying,  they  would  not  have  him  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Delegate  Miller,  The  Routt  County  Fuel  Co.  have  very  large  cars.  The 
coal  is  not  weighed  and  they  pay  80  cents  a  car.  The  checks  are  hung  on  the 
outside  of  the  car  and  if  a  load  does  not  happen  to  suit  the  boss  he  will  take 
the  check  off  that  car  and  the  man  does  not  get  paid  for  loading  It.  It  is  then 
placed  next  to  the  engine  and  the  coal  used  for  firing.  When  they  are  in  need 
of  coal  for  the  boilers  they  will  stop  a  trip  near  the  boiler  room  and  unload 
coal  off  the  miners'  cars. 

There  is  a  company  saloon,  grocery  store,  and  doctor  by  the  name  of  Cole 
in  that  camp.  This  doctor  has  caused  a  number  of  people  to  be  cripples.  Some- 
time ago  a  piece  of  rock  lodged  in  my  eye,  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  ho^ital.  and 
when  passing  through  the  ward  a  patient  asked  the  doctor  what  he  expected 
to  do  with  him.  The  doctor  laughingly  replied,  "Well,  he  will  be  butchered 
up  by  the  time  he  leaves  here."  I  came  out  of  the  hospital  minus  this  eye 
[indicating],  and  have  talked  to  several  doctors  since,  all  of  whom  said  that  it 
was  a  crime  to  take  the  eye  out.  We  are  charged  $1  a  montli  for  that  doctor, 
and  I  have  worked  in  Routt  County  for  three  years  and  have  always  con- 
tributed $1  each  month  toward  the  doctor's  fund,  and  when  leaving  the  hospital 
I  was  presented  with  a  bill  for  $12.50  for  medical  supplies,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
I  received  anotlier  bill  for  $50  for  the  operation.  I  refused  to  pay  these  bills, 
and  I  think  I  done  right  in  this  resi)ect  There  are  a  good  many  cases  similar 
to  mine  and  some  a  great  deal  worse.  Anyone  going  to  tliat  hospital  comes  out 
minus  a  limb,  if  he  comes  out  at  all,  and  tlie  doctor  only  laughs  about  it,  aa 
Uunigh  it  were  a  joke. 

Delegate  Karl  (Coal  Creek).  The  fire  boss  says  that  hLs  experience  has  been 
that  the  fire  boss  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  tiie  air  in  the  mine  does  not  hare 
to  keep  it  in  good  shape  unless  they  have  a  union  to  back  up  the  miners  when 
making  complaints. 

D^egate  Fontoi^cchio.  I  have  been  seat  here  by  my  local  and  was  instructed 
to  say  that  we  ought  to  have  a  strike,  and  have  it  quicic  Dou't  give  the  com- 
panies any  more  time,  for  we  will  never  get  our  gi'ievaucos  adjusted  until 
we  do  so. 
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Delegate  Van  Loo.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Brookshle  I.*ooal  Union,  No.  254^ 
at  Floreni-e,  have  sent  me  liere  witli  instructions  to  say  tlmt  tlie  uionil)ers  of  that 
local  union  have  kept  the  local  union  in  good  standing  with  the  district  and 
national  ever  since  the  1903  strike,  and  have  waited  patiently  all  these  years 
for  our  officials  to  call  us  together  to  meet  the  operators  and  demand  Justice. 

Delegate  G]!X)rge  Stewabt  (Black  Diamond  mine).  I  worked  at  Black 
Diamond  two  months  and  find  conditions  pretty  had.  The  coal  is  3i  feet  high 
and  we  only  rec<'ive  85  cents  a  ton  f»»r  it.  W(»  pay  $2  a  room  for  house  rent. 
Weight  very  poor.  In  my  Judgment  we  should  get  2,400  pounds  on  the  car  and 
we  only  get  from  1,700  to  2,000.  We  are  compelled  to  push  our  loaded  cars  from 
the  face. 

Nick  Wiij.e.  You  have  to  pay  the  boss  from  $35  to  $50  for  a  good  room ;  $20 
cash  and  the  rest  taken  out  of  your  salary.  The  boss  asketl  me  for  $30  and 
said  he  would  give  me  a  good  room  for  it,  but  as  soon  as  I  ceased  to  pay  him 
and  buy  him  drinks  he  changed  my  place  and  put  another  fellow  in  it  who 
promise<i  to  put  up  the  money.  If  you  want  to  keep  a  good  place  you  have 
to  pay  the  boss  and  buy  drinks  for  him  every  day  or  he  will  put  you  out. 

JoNEPH  Madona  (Valdez).  I  asked  the  boss  for  a  Job  and  he  gave  It  to  me. 
1  went  In  one  night  and  the  place  was  full  of  water,  so  I  said  to  the  boss,  **  That 
place  doesn't  suk  me ;  there  is  too  much  water  in  it.  He  said,  "  Go  along,  and 
I  win  change  you  to  day  shift  to-morrow."  I  worked  there  two  more  nights, 
and  then  spoke  to  the  boss  again,  and  he  said,  **  You  work  there  two  more 
nights  then  I  will  change  you."  I  worke<l  there  two  weeks  before  I  got  another 
place.  When  I  asked  for  track  I  was  told  to  ask  the  driver  for  It,  which  I 
tlid,  and  was  informed  by  him  that  I  would  have  to  secure  my  own  track.  I 
workeil  one  day  there  for  nothing.  I  had  to  go  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
hundred  feet  to  get  rails.  Had  to  wait  half  a  day  before  they  were  brought 
to  the  entry.  Could  not  get  a  car  to  haul  them  out.  I  askwl  the  tracklayer  if  he 
was  going  to  lay  the  track  In  these  rooms,  and  he  said,  "No;  everybody  has 
to  lay  their  own  track."  It  took  me  one  day  to  lay  track.  The  cars  are  so 
large  that  It  is  necessary  to  have  three  chains  In  the  b(Hly  to  prevent  the  sides 
from  spreading.  Get  55  cents  a  ton  for  coal.  Never  load  by  the  ton,  load  by 
the  acre.  Cars  weigh  from  36  to  40  hundredweight.  Ought  to  weigh  more 
than  3  ton.  Coal  has  two  veins  of  rock ;  about  18  Inches  on  the  bottom.  Some 
places  14  Inches  of  rock;  about  18  Inches  on  the  bottom.  Some  places  14 
Inches  of  rock ;  some  places  8  and  some  2  feet.  Have  to  shovel  rock  for  noth- 
ing. Turn  an  entry  12  feet  wide  for  nothing.  No  pay  for  timbering.  Insist 
that  you  do  your  own  timbering,  or  they  have  your  turns  stopped  as  a  penalty, 
When  there  Is  a  fall  on  the  road  and  the  driver  orders  you  to  clean  It  up  you 
must  do  so,  as  the  driver  has  full  power  to  stop  turns  when  the  miners  refuse 
to  do  company  work  without  pay.  Pay  $2.25  a  room  house  rent,  and  a  very 
poor  house  It  Is.  Am  charge<l  25  cents  for  blacksmith.  Have  $4.52  coming  to 
me  after  loading  seven  box  cars  of  coal.  Have  to  go  outside  to  get  rails,  and 
have  to  go  in  old  rooms  to  get  timber.  It  sometimes  takes  you  half  a  day  to 
find  rails. 

John  Fargo  (Oakvlew).  Worked  at  Oakvlew  about  eight  months.  Condi- 
tions are  very  bad.  Get  no  rails,  timber,  or  anything.  Air  in  the  entries  is 
pretty  bad.  The  roads  In  the  mine  are  very  dirty  and  you  can  not  ke(»p  the 
cars  on  the  track.  Paid  40  cents  a  ton  for  loading  machine  coal ;  56i  for 
pick  work.  Load  small  Santa  Fe  car  and  get  about  2,800  pounds.  Now,  they 
have  got  up  a  little  higher ;  get  close  to  4,000  pounds  since  everybody  has  com- 
menced to  move.  Have  docking  system,  and  .sometimes  dock  half  a  car.  There 
was  a  lady  out  there  running  a  rooming  house,  and  the  superintendent  said 
to  her  one  day,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  when  the  strike  comes  on?** 
•*  Well,"  she  said,  "  1*11  not  fee<l  any  scabs."    He  gave  her  two  days  to  move. 

Tom  Little  (Agullar).  I  was  Instructed  by  the  men  at  Green  Canyon  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  this  body  the  terrible  conditions  existing  at  that 
mine.  After  cleaning  up  a  fall  the  boss  comes  along  and  Insists  that  they 
timber ;  all  this  without  any  pay.  We  have  numerous  grievances,  most  of  them 
of  the  same  nature  as  has  been  related  here  by  other  delegates.  I  want  to  say 
that  if  you  will  stand  back  of  your  officials,  the  fight  will  soon  be  won.  It  is 
essential  for  you  to  adhere  to  the  organization. 

T.  Evans  (Fremont  County).  We  have^been  blessed  in  Fremont  County  from 
what  the  situation  In  the  southern  field  is.  However,  we  have  some  grievances 
up  there.  If  I  had  been  in  the  southern  field,  I  suppose  I  would  have  been  dead 
by  this  time,  because  of  all  the  evidence  given  I  could  not  live  under  such  con- 
ditions.   I  would  be  dead. 
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George  Ck>LLiER  (El  Paso  County).  I  have  been  very  much  impressed  by  the 
testimony  told  in  this  conversation  about  conditions  throughout  Colorada 
They  are  such  that  I  believe  we  have  all  been  made  to  blush  to  thinls  that  we 
have  tolerated  and  maintained  the  system  that  has  been  shown  prevails  in 
Colorado.  I  think  it  is  high  time  for  us  all  to  see  what  our  duty  is  in  this 
State.  We  can  look  to  each  and  every  State  in  the  Nation  and  find  conditions 
far  superior  than  those  we  enjoy  here.  I  hope  that  when  we  leave  this  con- 
vention we  will  go  away  from  here  with  a  different  feeling  than  when  we  came. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  observe  the  difference  in  organized  mines  and  unorgan- 
ized mines.  We  have  already  organized  one  mine  in  EI  Paso  County,  and  in 
the  last  few  days  we  have  succeeded  in  organizing  another.  In  the  last  few 
days  this  same  mine  has  placed  upon  the  tipple  a  checkweighman,  which  makes 
the  second  mine  In  El  Paso  County  that  has  acknowledged  that  our  demand 
for  a  checkweighman  was  a  Just  one.  The  mine  is  thoroughly  organized  and 
Is  far  superior  to  the  other  mines,  but  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  any  fur- 
ther advancement  until  all  other  mines  are  organized  with  us.  It  is  optional 
to  the  mine  boss  as  to  the  hours  the  miners  work.  He  can  keep  them  8,  9,  or  10 
hours  if  he  so  desires.  The  sentiment  In  El  Paso  County  is  that  there  has 
never  been  anything  done  in  that  vicinity  to  try  and  organize  those  mines.  My 
friends,  I  want  to  say  that  conditions  have  been  such  that  any  man  who  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  or  complained  about  conditions  he  had  to  take  his  tools 
out  the  next  morning.  I  do  not  care  what  your  heart  may  be  in  trying  to 
uphold  the  organization  unless  you  have  the  officials  of  the  organization  at 
your  back  you  are  going  to  starve  to  death  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Doyle.  And  may  I  ask  has  the  copies  of  letters  that  the  miners  sent  to 
the  governor  been  Introduced  Into  the  record? 
Chairman  Walsh.  Ko,  sir ;  they  have  not  l)een,  according  to  my  recollection. 
Mr.  Doyle.  Here  is  a  letter  sent  to  the  operators,  dated  August  26,  1913: 

United  Mine  Wokkers  op  America, 

Denver,  Colo.,  August  26,  1913, 

Dear  Sir:  For  many  years  the  coal  miners  of  Colorado  have  been  desirous 
of  working  under  union  conditions  and,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  have  made  this 
desire  known  on  Innumerable  occasions,  a  large  number  of  them  being  dis- 
charged because  of  their  wishes  in  this  respect. 

While  we  know  your  past  policy  has  been  one  of  keen  opposition  to  our  union, 
we  are  hopeful  at  this  time  that  you  will  look  at  this  matter  In  a  different  way 
and  will  meet  with  us  in  joint  conference  for  the  purpose  of  amicably  adjusting 
all  points  at  Issue  In  the  present  controversy.  We  are  no  more  desirous  of  a 
strike  than  you  are,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  we  owe  it  to  our  respective  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  the  general  public,  to  make  every  honest  endeavor  to  adjust 
our  differences  In  an  enlightened  manner. 

It  ought  to  be  evident  to  yourself  and  associates  that  Colorado  can  not  stand 
alone  In  opposition  to  our  movement.  The  operators  of  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Washington,  Oklahoma,  Kansas.  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Iowa,  embrac- 
ing all  the  important  coal-producing  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  have 
been  working  under  contracts  with  our  union  for  years,  and  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  operators  In  the  above-mentioned  States,  who  once  held  the  same 
opinion  concerning  our  union  that  you  now  seem  to  hold,  are  at  this  time  well 
satisfied  with  our  organization  and  are  much  pleased  over  the  security  and 
stability  given  to  the  Industry  through  the  medium  of  the  trade  agreement. 

Why  oppose  us  here,  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  an  Industrial  conflict 
for  no  good  purpose?  Why  Is  It  not  possible  and  practical  for  you  to  do  In 
this  State  what  the  operators  in  all  the  neighboring  States  have  already  done? 

We  feel  sure  you  appreciate  the  gravity  of  this  situation  and  will  do  your 
part  to  meet  it  at  this  time,  when  no  sting  will  be  left  behind,  which  is  always 
the  result  of  a  strike  settlement. 

Let  us  meet  now  as  friends  and  proceetl  to  settle  this  entire  controversy 
with  honor  to  ourselves,  with  credit  to  our  people,  and  with  faith  in  each  other. 

Hoping  you  will  favor  us  with  a  prompt  reply,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Sincerely,  yours, 


Policy  Committee  Representing  Colorado  Miners. 
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Mr.  Doyle.  Tetter  May  26,  1914,  to  joint  legislative  committee,  appointed  bj 
the  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  an  effort  to  make  a  settlement  of  the 
strike : 

Den\-er,  Colo.,  i/aj/  26,  t9I^. 

To  Vie  joint  legislative  committee  appointed  by  the  special  ies»ion  of  the  Uigii" 
la-ture  of  the  m^ictcenih  general  a^iembly.  State  of  Colorado,  Senator  0.  J, 
Burria,  Chairman. 

Gentlemen  :  Responding  to  the  request  made  for  information  as  to  our  posi- 
tion eonoerning  you  committee,  and  the  performance  of  its  duties,  we  take 
•pleasure  in  stating  tliat  we  are  desirous  of  aiding  tiie  committee  in  every  ¥ray 
in  performing  every  duty  devolving  upon  it  by  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
legislature.  You  may  therefore  call  upon  ua  for  all  of  the  information  at  our 
command,  and  we  will  elieerfully  furnish  it. 

Concerning  the  furtlier  inquiry  as  to  the  committee  sitting  as  a  board  of  me- 
diation to  settle  tlie  strike,  we  beg  leave  to  state  tliat  we  have  submitted  the 
resolutions  under  which  the  committee  was  appointed  to  our  counsel.  He  in- 
forms us  that  ueitlier  directly  nor  indirectly  do  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
legislature  give  to  tiie  committee  any  power  whatever  of  mediation,  the  sub- 
ject being  in  no  way  referred  to  either  directly  or  indirect^'.  He  informs  UB 
that  your  powers  are  that  of  an  inveHtigating  committee,  and  that  any  award 
that  you  might  make  against  tlie  coal  operators  would  be  of  no  legal  force  or 
effect.  In  other  wonls  the  leglnlature  met  and  adjourned  without  taking  a 
single  step  for  the  settling  of  tlie  strike  and  witliout  appointing  any  committee 
with  power  even  to  attempt  to  settle  the  strike. 

We  trust,  however,  notwithstanding  this  failure  on  the  part  of  the  legislature, 
that  you  will  use  your  good  efforts  toward  a  settlement  of  the  industrial  con- 
flict now  existing  and  which  every  good  citizen  should  desire  to  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  and  proi^er  end. 

We  submit  to  you  that  the  proper  way  to  bring  about  this  settlement  Is  to 
have  a  conference  between  tlie  oix^rators'  representatives  and  the  strikers' 
representatives.  We  feel  confident  that  such  a  conference  would  result  in  a 
si>eedy  settlement. 

It  must  be  plain  and  clear  to  all  that  no  controversy  can  ever  be  settled  until 
there  is  an  understanding  between  the  contending  parties.  We  tlierefore  re* 
spectfuUy  suggest  that  you  use  your  good  efforts  to  arrange  for  a  conference 
between  the  representatives  of  the  employers  and  employees.  W^e  pledge  to 
your  committee  that  if  such  a  conference  is  arranged,  we  will  enter  that  con- 
ference in  good  faith  and  make  an  earnest  effort  to  amicably  adjust  all  dUffi- 
culties,  and  we  express  to  you  our  absolute  confidence  that  such  a  conference 
will  speedily  bring  to  Colorado  industrial  peace. 


International  Board  Mcinhvr,  District  No.  Jo, 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 


Becf^etary-TreaHui'cr,  District  No.  15, 

Unite-d  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Call  September  8,  1013,  sent  by  the  mlnera  to  the  operators,  bj 
the  policy  committee  calling  the  Trinidad  convention,  September,  1913,  for  a 
joint  conference: 

United  Mtne  Workers  of  Amesica, 

Denver,  Colo,,  September  8,  19 tS. 

Dear  Sir:  We  hereby  notify  you  that  there  will  be  a  joint  convention  of 
miners  and  operators  of  this  State  at  Trinidad,  Colo.,  next  Monday,  September 
15.  at  which  time  we  hope  to  see  your  company  represented. 

We  are  making  this  la.st  endeavor  to  settle  our  differences  peacefully  and 
with  the  hope  of  preventing  a  strike. 

If  you  will  kindly  come  to  this  joint  convention,  we  feel  sure  that  we  can  ad- 
Just  all  points  at  issue  between  our  resi>ective  interests  in  a  .satisfactory  manner. 
Anticipating  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Trinidad  on  the  above-mentioned 
date,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

B^ANK  J.  Hayes, 
John  R.  Lawson, 
John  McIiENNAN, 
E.  L.   Doyle, 
Policy  Committee  Rvprcscniittg  Colorado  ^line  Workers, 
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Mr.  Doyle.  Letter  under  date  of  November  12,  1913,  to  Gov.  BUaa  M.  Amnions 
In  answer  to  his  verbal  proposition  concerning  a  settlement,  or  effort  to  make  a 
Bettiement,  in  Routt  County : 

United  Mine  \Vo&KEBi»  of  America, 

Denver,  Volo.,  Nortfuber  12,  191$. 
Hon.  Elias  M.  Ammo>^8, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  carefully  considered  the  verbal  proposition  submitted  bf 
you  on  the  12th  day  of  November,  1913,  as  a  working  basis  upon  which  to  have 
the  mines  In  Routt  County,  Colo.,  resume  operation,  which  you  propose  to  both 
miners  and  operators,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

First  That  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages  be  granted. 

Second.  That  no  discrimination  i>e  made  agniui^t  the  mintTS  now  on  strike. 

Third.  The  right  of  the  miners  to  belong  to  a  union,  without  interference  oa 
the  part  of  the  companies. 

Fourth.  The  right  to  have  a  clieckweighman,  if  the  miners  so  desire. 

Fifth.  The  right  of  tlie  miners  to  l)oard  and  trade  where  tliey  choose. 

Sixth.  That  the  opera tora  agree  to  meet  a  committee  of  their  employees  to 
settle  disputes  that  may  arise  in  or  around  the  mines,  and  that,  in  the  event  oC 
failure  to  settle  such  dispute,  the  miners  to  choose  two  of  their  number,  the 
operators  two,  and  Father  Meyers,  of  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo.,  to  act  a^  the 
fifth  person  to  constitute  a  board  of  five,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Seventh.  This  arrangement  to  be  in  effect  until  March  1,  1914. 

We  desire  to. call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  committee  is  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  this  great  industrial 
struggle.  Realizing,  as  we  do,  that  the  public,  who  is  always  the  innocent  vic- 
tim in  anj'  strike,  is  often  the  greatest  sufterer.  However,  we  are  of  the 
<^inion  that  the  policy  committee  has  no  authority  to  deviate  from  the  instruc- 
tions laid  down  by  the  convention  of  miners  held  In  Trindad,  Colo.,  on  Septem- 
ber 15-16,  1913,  to  which  every  coal  operator  In  the  State  of  Colorado  was  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  be  present  and  participate  in  the  deliberations,  and 
therefore  we  can  not  agree  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  a  verbal  arrangement  or 
in  any  manner  make  any  change  in  the  wage  agreement  outlined  by  the  con- 
vention without  first  calling  a  special  convention  of  the  miners  of  this  State. 
Furthermore,  any  arrangement  tliat  is  entered  into  with  any  operator  in  thij» 
State  that  deviates  from  our  instructions  by  the  convention  would  be  unfair  to 
the  other  independent  operators  who  have  signed  our  scale  and  who  now  employ 
about  1,500  miners.  It  is  our  opinion  that  instead  of  bringing  about  harmony 
and  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  strike  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect,  for  the 
reason  that  every  operator  would  have  the  right  to  demand  the  same  modifica- 
tion in  his  contraet. 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of  your  sincere  and  untiring  efforts,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  miners  of  this 
State  the  proposition  submitted  by  you.  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  with  the 
cooperation  of  yourself  and  other  fair-minded  citizens  a  satisfactory  solutioa 
of  this  problem  will  be  found  in  the  near  future. 
Yours,  very  truly. 


Policy  Committee  Representing  District  13,  Mine  Work^g. 

]Mr.  Doyle.  Copy  of  letter  under  .  date  of  November  13,  written  to  Gk)T. 
Elias  M.  Ammons,  by  the  i>oliey  committtH*,  at  his  roijuest  that  we  submit  a 
proposition  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  settlement  of  the  coal  strike : 

Unitkd  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Dcnrcr,  Colo.,  Novetnbcr  13,  1913. 
Hon.  Eli  AS  M.  Ammons, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  Denver  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  As  i>er  your  request  of  a  few  days  ago,  wherein  you  expressed 
the  desire  to  have  the  policy  committee  submit  a  pro|)osition  for  the  purpose 
of  reaching  a  basis  of  settlement  of  the  present  coal  strike,  we  beg  to  assure 
you  that  the  Unlteti  Mine  Workers  are  and  have  alway.s  been  ready  to  enter 
into  a  conference  with  the  coal  operators  of  this  State  for  the  purjwse  of  ad- 
Justing  the  differences  now  existing  between  the  miners  and  operators  of  C^olo- 
rado. 
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Owing  to  the  insistent  demand  on  tlie  part  of  the  coal  miners  of  this  State, 
that  the  mine  worlcers*  union  assist  them  in  forming  a  union  to  protect  their 
in  terests,  to  secure  better  worlsing  conditions  and  a  just  wage  for  their  labor, 
and  believing  that  unless  something  was  done  to  relieve  this  condition,  an 
industrial  conflict  would  result,  your  attention  was  called  to  this  condition  of 
affairs  several  months  before  the  strike  was  called,  and  we  asked  that  you  use 
your  good  offices  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  miners  and  operators  into  a 
conference. 

Later,  many  attempts  by  yourself  to  secure  a  conference  with  the  gentlemen 
operating  these  mines  having  failed  to  bring  results,  the  miners  of  the  State 
continuing  in  their  demand  upon  the  organization,  the  Interna tioal  executive 
board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  held  a  meeting  at  their  head- 
quarters in  the  month  of  July,  1913,  in  which  they  decideil  to  answer  the  appeal 
of  the  Colorado  mine  workers  and  lend  every  effort  to  adjust  their  differences 
without  a  strike,  and  on  August  1,  1913,  the  international  president  delegated 
Frank  J.  Hayes,  vice  president  of  the  Unlteil  Mine  Workers  of  America,  to 
take  charge  of  the  organization's  work,  with  instructions  to  use  all  honorable 
means  to  effect  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  existing  between  the  operators 
and  miners. 

The  undersigned  policy  committee,  which  was  organized  at  that  time, 
realizing  the  seriousness  of  this  situation,  held  seevral  Interviews  with  you^ 
as  governor  of  the  State,  in  an  effort  to  avert  the  threatened  strike. 

Your  gootl  offices  again  failing  to  secure  a  conference  between  tlie  miners 
and  oi)erators,  we  extended  the  following  invitation  to  the  operators  of  Colo- 
rado: 

August  2G,  1913. 

Dear  Sir:  For  many  years  the  miners  of  Colorado  have  been  desirous  of 
working  under  union  conditions,  and,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  have  made  this 
desire  known  on  innumerable  occasions,  a  large  number  of  them  being  dis- 
charged because  of  their  wishes  in  this  respect. 

While  we  know  your  past  policy  has  been  one  of  keen  opposition  to  the 
union,  we  are  hopeful  at  this  time  tliat  you  will  look  at  this  matter  in  a 
different  way  and  will  meet  with  us  In  joint  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
amicably  adjusting  all  points  at  Issue  in  the  present  controversy.  We  are  no 
more  desirous  of  a  strike  than  you  are,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  we  owe  it  to 
our  respective  interests,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  to  make  every  honest 
endeavor  to  adjust  our  differences  in  an  enlightened  uuinner. 

It  ought  to  be  evident  to  yourself  and  associates  that  Colorado  can  not  stand 
alone  in  opposition  to  our  movement.  The  operators  of  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Washington,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Iowa,  em- 
bracing all  the  Important  coal  producing  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  Ulver, 
have  been  working  under  contracts  with  our  union  for  years,  and  It  goes  wltli- 
out  saying  that  the  operators  in  the  above-mentioned  States,  who  once  held  the 
same  opinion  concerning  our  union  that  you  now  seem  to  hold,  are  at  this  time 
well  satisfied  with  our  organization  and  are  much  pleased  over  the  security  and 
stability  given  to  the  Industry  through  the  medium  of  the  trade  agreement. 
Why  oppose  us  here,  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  an  industrial  conflict  for 
no  gooil  purpose?  Why  Is  It  not  iK)sslble  and  practical  for  you  to  do  In  this 
State  what  the  operators  In  all  the  neighboring  States  have  already  done? 

We  feel  sure  you  appreciate  the  gravity  of  this  situation  and  will  do  your 
part  to  meet  it  at  this  time,  when  no  sting  will  be  left  behind,  which  is  always 
the  result  of  a  strike  settlement. 

Let  us  meet  now  as  friends  and  proceed  to  settle  this  entire  controversy 
with  honor  to  ourselves,  with  credit  to  our  people,  and  with  faith  In  each  other. 

Hoping  you  will  favor  us  with  a  prompt  reply,  we  beg  to  remain. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Frank  J.  Hayes, 
John  R.  Law  son, 
E.  L.  Doyle, 
John    McClennan, 
Policy  Committee  Representing  Colorado  Mine  Workers, 

This  failing  to  receive  favorable  consideration,  and  the  d(>mands  of  the  miners 
becoming  more  insistent  that  a  strike  be  called,  we  issued  the  following  calls 
for  a  special  joint  convention  of  miners  and  operators,  to  meet  In  the  city  of 
Trinidad,  September  15.  1913. 
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Den\'eb,  Colo.,  September  8,  1913, 

Deab  Sib:  We  hereby  notify  you  that  there  will  be  a  joint  convention  of 
miners  and  operators  of  this  State  at  Trinidad,  Ck)lo.,  next  Monday,  September 
15,  at  which  time  we  hope  to  see  your  company  represented. 

We  are  making  this  last  endeavor  to  settle  our  differences  peacefully,  and 
with  the  hope  of  preventing  a  strike. 

"   If  you  will  kindly  come  to  this  Joint  convention,  we  feel  sure  we  can  adjust 
all  points  at  Issue  between  our  respective  interests  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Anticipating  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Trinidad,  on  the  above-mentioned 
date,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Fbank  J.  Hayes, 
John  R.  Lawson, 
E.  L.  Doyle, 
John    McOlennan, 
Policy  Committee  Representing  Colorado  Mine  Workers. 

Denveb,  Colo.,  September  8,  1918. 
To  all  Local  Unions  of  District  15^  XJ.  M,  W.  o/  A,: 

REPORT  or  SCALE. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  mine  workers  of  district  15,  after  repeated 
efforts  to  secure  a  conference  with  the  operators  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
Joint  relations  and  a  fair  wage  agreement,  and  having  been  denied  such  a  con- 
ference, the  operators  Ignoring  our  invitation  entirely  and  believing  as  we  do 
that  we  have  grievances  of  great  moment  that  demand  Immediate  adjudication, 
we  submit  the  following  as  a  basis  of  settlement : 

First.  We  demand  recognition  of  the  union. 

Second.  We  demand  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  wages  on  the  tonnage  rates, 
and  the  following  day-wage  scale,  which  Is  practically  In  accord  with  the 
Wyoming  day-wage  scale  (inside)  : 

Miners  (working  by  the  day) $3.45 

Tlmbermen 3.45 

Tracklayers 3. 45 

Shot  flrers  and  shot  Inspectors 4.00 

Machine  runners 3. 90 

McGlnty  repairer  and  rope  splicer 3.45 

Machine  runners'  helpers 3.45 

Drillers 3.75 

Drivers 3.  45 

Inside  engineer 3.  45 

Ripe  riders 3.  45 

Greasers   (boys) 2. 05 

Switch  boys  and  boy  coupling  at  partings 2.05 

Trappers  (boys) " 1. 60 

Stablemen  and  barn  men,  Inside 3. 15 

Inside  laborers,  not  cla.ssified 3. 30 

Pump  men 3.  30 

Motor  men 3.  45 

Motor  brakemen  and  tail-end  riders 3.  30 

Gas  watchmen 4.00 

OUTSIDE   day    WAGE    SCALE. 

Engineers,  $112.50  per  month,  based  upon  an  eight-hour  workday. 

Firemen per  day—  $3. 15 

Head  blacksmith  (in  charge  of  one  or  more  blacksmiths) do 3.90 

Other  blacksmiths do 3.  50 

Blacksmiths*  helpers do 2. 80 

Carpenters do 3.50 

Machinists do 3.  50 

Machinists*  helper do 2. 90 

Teamsters do 2. 80 

Box-car  shovelers do 3.  05 

Electricians  (In  and  around  the  mine) do 3.50 
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Boiler   mnkers : Perday-.  $4.00 

MaiifODS  and  bricklayers  (In  and  around  tbe  mine) do 3.50 

Slate  pickers  (boys) do 2. 06 

Pipe  men do 3.  4t> 

Miners  taken  from  face do 3.  4fi 

Box-car  loader,  runner do 3.30 

Night  watchman  (if  performing  work  for  wliich  a  Jicale  is  made)— do 2. 80 

Outside  labor  not  classified do 2.65 

Greasers  (boys) do 2. 05 

Tipple  men i do 2,  80 

"We  also  demand  a  10  per  cent  advance  on  tlie  wages  pnid  coke-oven  w»>rkers 
and  on  all  other  classes  of  labor  not  specified  herein. 

Third.  We  demand  an  eight-hour  workday  for  all  classes  of  labor  iu  or 
around  the  coal  mine  and  at  coke  ovens. 

Fourth.  We  demaiMcl  pay  for  all  narrow  work  and  dea<l  work,  which  in<^*ludes 
brashing,  timbering,  removing  falls,  handling  impurities,  etc. 

Fifth.  We  demand  a  check weighman  at  all  mines  to  be  elected  by  the  miners 
without  any  iutei'ference  by  company  officials  in  said  election. 

Sixth.  We  demand  the  right  to  trade  in  any  store  we  plea.se,  and  the  right 
to  choose  our  own  boarding  place  and  our  own  doctor. 

Seventh.  We  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  Colorado  mining  laws  and  the 
abolition  of  tlie  notorious  and  criminal  guard  system  which  has  prevailed!  in 
the  mining  camps  of  Colorado  for  many  years. 

BEPOBT  OF  POLICY. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  our  efforts  to  secure  a  peaceful  solution  of  our 
diflfereuces,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  operators  have  even  refused  to 
answer  any  of  our  invitations  for  a  Joint  meeting,  we  hereby  instruct  that  a 
strike  call  be  issued  by  the  district  policy  committee  to  all  the  mine  workers  in 
Colorado  to  take  effect  Tuesday,  September  23,  1913. 

We  further  recommend  that  any  member  who  is  discharged  because  of  affilia- 
tion with  our  movement  shall  be  promptly  supported  by  the  organization. 

In  conformity  with  the  past  policy  of  the  organization,  which  has  worked 
so  successfully  in  other  districts,  we  recommend  that  we  sign  up  with  all  com- 
panies that  agree  to  our  demands,  provided,  however,  that  they  agree  not  to 
furnish  coal  to  fill  contracts  of  companies  on  strike,  and  that  companies  that 
sign  up  must  do  so  for  all  the  mines  they  operate. 

John  R.  LAWsor?,  John  Bukke, 

Petk  Miller,  Geo.  Collier, 

Thomas  Oennisow,  Ghas.  W.  Coota, 

John  Sidli:.,  Jah.  Noon,  Jr., 

Policy  Committee. 

September  23  was  the  date  sot  by  the  convention  for  the  miners  of  the  entire 
State  to  strike  unless  the  operators  agree  to  meet  tlieir  representatives  in  con- 
ference on  or  before  that  date.  Many  efforts  were  made  by  yourself  and  others 
between  the  time  of  this  convention  and  tlie  date  of  the  strike  to  bring  both 
parties  to  this  controversy  into  a  conference,  all  of  which  failed,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 23  fully  95  per  cent  of  the  miners  employed  in  the  mines  of  this  State 
responded  to  the  strike  call.  Since  "that  time  a  large  number  of  independent 
mine  operators  have  signed  contracts  with  the  miners*  union  In  accordance 
with  the  policy  adopted  in  the  convention. 

The  strike  situation  continues  to  grow  more  serious  from  day  to  day.  and  if 
permitted  to  continue  longer  it  might  be  the  rasult  of  involving  thousands  of 
working  men  and  women  in  our  State.  Realizing,  as  we  do.  that  Colorado  is 
facing  the  most  critical  period  in  its  history,  business  is  practically  at  a  stand* 
i^till,  and  the  citizens  who  are  not  directly  interestrnl  are  the  greatest  sufferers 
in  this  industrial  conflict,  we  desire  to  make  it  plain  to  you  and  to  the  people 
of  this  State  that  we  stand  ready  and  willing  to  do  everything  In  our  power 
to  have  this  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  settled.  Therefore,  we  beg  to 
submit  the  following  proposition : 

Tliat  the  operators  meet  and  confer  with  five  representatives  of  the  miners* 
union,  as  follows :  Three  striking  coal  miners  and  the  following  officials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers*  Ihilon,  who  are  citizens  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  John 
Mcliennan,  president  of  district  15,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  and  John  R,  I^wson,  mem- 
ber of  the  international  executive  board,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  basis 
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for  a  settlement.  The  basis  agreed  upon  by  this  committee  and  the  operators, 
to  be  submitted  to  a  si)eciai  convention  of  tbe  miners  of  Ck>loradOi,  for  their 
approval  or  rejection. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  the  above  proposition  will  lead  to  aa  early  adjttstinent 
of  the  coal  strike,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Fbank  J.  Hayes, 
John  R.  Lawson, 
John  McLennan, 
E.  L.  Doyle, 
Policy  Committee  Representing  District  i5,  Min^  Worlccrs, 

Mr.  Doyle.  Proposition  submitted  by  tlie  governor  of  the  State,  tinder  dale 
of  Noveml>er  27,  1913,  to  Messrs.  Welborn,  Osgooil.  Brown,  operators,  and 
Messrs.  Evans,  Allison,  Hammon,  miners,  In  an  effort  to  settle  the  strike  after 
liaving  a  conference  with  the  miners: 

Denveb,  CoLa,  November  27,  19iS. 

Messrs  J,  F.  Welborn,  John  C,  Osgood,  D.  %V,  Broicn,  operators,  and  Alesgrs. 
T.  X,  Evans,  Archie  Allison,  David  Hammon,  miners,  Denver,  Colo. 

Ocktlemxn:  Having  listened  to  your  conference  throughout  yesterday,  and 
believing  ffbm  representations  made  that  there  is  no  material  difference  l>e- 
tween  you  sufficient  to  warrant  a  continuance  of  the  present  difficulties,  I  de- 
sire to  make  a  suggestion  for  the  termination  of  the  present  industrial  dispute. 

The  one  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  settlement  was  the  recog- 
nition of  the  union,  and  almost  every  otlier  material  difference  between  you 
hinged  alK)ut  that  question,  or  is  covercnl  by  existing  law. 

There  is  no  law  compelling  the  operators  to  recognize  the  union  nor  to  permit 
the  employees  to  exact  that  recognition.  The  statute  does  provide,  however,  for 
the  right  to  join  a  union  If  the  miners  so  wish  without  coercion  or  interference. 
This  law  has  been  read  to  all  the  conference  and  its  provisions  agreed  to  by 
each  conferee.  It  reads  as*  follows,  and  I  suggest  to  you  that  its  provisions  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  conclusion  on  this  point : 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  individual,  company,  or  corporation,  or  any 
member  of  any  firm,  or  agent,  officer,  or  employee  of  any  company  or  corpora- 
tion to  prevent  employees  from  forming,  Joining,  or  belonging  to  any  lawful 
labor  organization,  union,  society,  or  political  party,  or  to  coerce  or  attempt  to 
coerce  employees  by  discharging  or  threatening  to  discharge  them  from  their 
employ  or  the  employ  of  any  firm,  company,  or  corporation,  because  of  their 
connection  with  such  lawful  labor  organization,  union,  society,  or  political 
party."     (Sec.  392.5,  Revised  Statutes  of  Ck)lorado,  1908.) 

Bearing  in  mind  the  discussion  on  the  other  points  involved*  I  suggest  tlie 
fallowing  as  a  sati.sfactory  solution; 

The  employment  of  a  checkwelghman  as  provided  by  law,  giving  the  miners 
themselves  the  right  to  choose  their  own  checkweighman. 

The  carrying  out  in  good  faith  the  statute  making  it  unlawful  to  use  or  employ, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  so-called  "  truck  "  or  "  scrip  "  system  in  the  payment 
of  men. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  for  an  eight-hour  day  in  all  underground  mines 
and  coke  oveiLs,  as  provided  in  chapter  95  of  the  .session  laws  of  1913. 

That  all  employees  shall  have  the  right  to  buy  where  they  will  without  inter- 
ference or  coercion  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

That  all  employees  shall  have  a  semimonthly  pay  day  according  to  the  custom 
now  prevailing  in  coal  mines  over  most  of  the  State. 

That  all  employees  shall  have  the  right  to  tM>ard  where  they  please. 

The  enforcement  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  coal-mine  inspection  law  of  1913, 
I)rovidlng  for  the  safety  of  the  mine  ami  the  protection  of  the  life  and  health 
of  the  employees. 

That  all  employees  now  on  strike  shall  be  given  employment  except  where 
their  places  have  been  filled  or  where  they  have  been  guilty  of  violence  or  other 
unlawful  acts,  and  that  where  places  have  been  filled  other  work  will  be  fur- 
nished as  soon  as  practicable. 

Mr.  DoYix.  Telegrams,  replies  recelve<i  from  the  officers  and  committees  of 
the  various  local  unions  iu  the  State  telling  the  district  officers  of  the  action 
upon  that  i>ropo8ition  just  proposed  and  entered  into  the  record : 
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Tbinidad,  Colo.,  December  5, 191S. 
R  L.  Doyle, 

SOS  German-American  Building,  Denver ,  Colo.: 

Mass  meeting  of  Piedmont-Soprls  local  unions  voted  down  unanimously  propo- 
sition offered  as  a  basis  of  settlement. 

A.  J.  Kawe,  Secretary, 

Tbimdad,  Colo.,  December  S,  1913, 

E.  L.  DOTLE, 

303  German-American  Bank  Building,  Denver,  Colo„\ 

Mass  meeting  of  Starkvllle-Morley-Wootten  local  unions  rejecteil  unanimously 
proposition  submitted  as  a  basis  of  settlement. 

Phillip  Sippie,  Secretary. 

Trinidad,  Colo.,  December  3,  1913, 

E.  L.   I>OYLE, 

303  German- American  Building,  Denver,  Colo,: 

Mass  meeting  of  Segundo-Valdez  local  unions  unanimously  rejected  proposi- 
tion submitted  to  us  as  a  basis  of  settlement. 

J.  R.  Vasquez,  Secretary, 

Trinidad,  Colo.,  December  2,  1913, 
E.  L.  Doyle, 

SOS  German-American  Trust  Co,,  Denver,  Colo,: 

Mass  meeting  of  Coliedale,  Graycreek,  Bowen,  Suffleld,  and  Trinidad  local 
unions  held  this  a.  m.  Attendance,  482.  ProiK>sition  as  basis  of  settlement  voted 
down  unanimously. 

(jr.  F.  Wilson,  Secretary, 

Walsenbubg,  Colo.,  December  2,  1913, 
E.  L.  Doyle,  Secretary, 

303  German-American  Trust  Building,  Denver,  Colo.: 

The  miners  in  mass  meeting  at  La  Veta  unanimously  rejected  the  governor*s 
proiK)sition  and  stand  tirm  on  the  demands  of  the  Trinidad  convention. 

Andrew  Pack,  Chnirman, 
Chas.  Monson,  Secretary, 

Walsenburg,  Colo.,  December  2,  1913, 
E.  L.  Doyle,  Secretary, 

SOS  German^ American  Trust  Building,  Denver,  Colo,: 

The  miners  in  mass  meeting  at  Pryor,  Colo.,  unanimously  rejected  the  gov- 
ernor's proposition  and  stand  firm  on  the  demands  of  the  Trinidad  convention. 

N.  H.  Trew,  Chairinan. 

Julio  Martinez,  Cominitteeman. 

John  Planey,  Committeeman. 


Walsenbubg,  Colo.,  December  2,  1913, 
E.  L.  Doyle,  Secretary, 

SOS  German- American  Trust  Building,  Denver,  Colo,: 

At  a  mass  meeting  in  Maitland,  Colo.,  the  miners  stood  firm  on  the  demands 
of  the  Trinidad  convention  and  unanimously  rejected  the  governor's  proijosition, 

M.  Cummins,  Chairman, 
Duncan  Russell,  Secretary, 

Walsenbubg,  Colo.,  December  2,  1913, 
E.  L.  Doyle,  Secretary, 

S03  German-American  Trust  Building,  Denver,  Colo,: 

The  miners  in  mass  meeting  at  Walsenburg  unanimously  rejected  the  gov- 
ernor's proposition  and  stand  firm  on  the  demands  of  the  Trinidad  convention. 

B.  F.  Thomas,  Chairman. 
Abchie  Allison,  Committeeman, 
H.  C.  Johnson,  Committeeman. 
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Frx)EENCE,  CoTX).,  December  2,  191S, 
E.  Tj,  Doyi^ 

303  Gennan-American  Trust  Building,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Mass  meeting  of  the  miners  of  Coal  Creek,  Rockvale,  and  Williamsburg  waa 
heard  at  Rockvale  to-day  when  the  proposition  submitted  to  us  by  Gov.  Ammons 
and  M.  B.  Wilson  was  torn  down  by  the  men  unanimously. 

T,  X.  EVAI7S. 


RUGBV,  Colo.,  December  2,  191S, 
Edwabd  L.  Doyle, 

Office  303  Germain-American  Trust  BuUding,  Denver,  Colo,: 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  miners  of  Rugby  district,  by  a  unanimous  vote^ 
we  refuse  to  accept  the  operators*  proposition  submitted  by  the  governor. 
Witnesses : 

Jabot  Steffen. 

Thomas  Sherbatt. 

John  Cadioan. 

Ludlow,  Colo.,  December  2,  1913. 
E.  L*.  Doyle, 

303  German-American  Building,  Denver,  Colo.: 

By  mass  meeting  held  by  the  striking  miners  of  the  tent  colony  at  Ludlow, 
Colo.,  at  1  p.  m.  this  date,  voted  on  the  proposition  offered  by  Hon.  Qov^ 
Ammons,  was  rejected  by  unanimous  vote,  and  demanding  "  a  full  recognition 
of  the  union." 

Signed  by  committee: 

Peteb  Catsulio. 
John  Chubcich. 
Joe  Martinez. 
BosHKO  Labudovich. 

GUILIO   COPPA. 

R.  A.  Jolly. 


Bowen,  Colo.,  December  2,  1913* 
Edwabd  L.  Doyle, 

He  ere  ta  ry-  Treasurer  y 

Office  303  Oerman-American  Trust  Building,  Denver,  Colo,: 

We,  the  striking  miners  of  Bowen  and  Suffleld,  have  had  a  mass  meeting, 
A-ot€Hl  unanimously  not  to  consider  any  proposition  proposed  to  us  by  the 
operators  that  does  not  include  recognition  of  the  union. 

Tony  Delasky,  Chairman, 
Ben  Freeman, 
Dan  German, 
Frank  Gwak, 

Committee, 

Florence,  Colo.,  December  2,  1913. 
E.  L.  Doyle, 

303  Oerman-American  Building,  Denver,  Colo.: 

Special  meeting  of  the  men  was  held  at  Brookside  in  Florence  to-day,  at 
which  place  the  proposition  as  offereil  to  the  men  was  turned  down  unanimously. 

T.  X.  Evans. 

Aguilab,  Colo.,  December  2,  1913. 
Edwabd  L,  Doyle, 

Offlce  301  Qennan-Ameriean  Trust  BuUding,  Denver,  Colo,: 

At  a  meeting  of  about  350  miners,  Gov,  Ammons*s  proposition  was  unanimously 
rejecteil  and  that  we  request  our  ^llstrict  officers  to  take  any  steps  necessary 
to  recall  Gov.  Ammons  arid  Gen.  Chase. 

Ralph  Walkeb. 

coluf  vujacich. 

A.  J.  McGuiBE. 
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Mr.  Doyle.  AflUlavlt  of  -^Vndrtrsv  Tronlitakis,  under  date  of  Defpmbor  13,  1912, 
Bhowing  that  he  was  compelled  to  buy  a  job  in  the  mines  in  nortliern  Colorado: 

AFFTOAVrr. 

State  of  Colorado,  City  and  County  o/  Denver^  ««: 

Andrew  Tronlitaliis,  of  lawful  age,  i^eing  fin»t  duly  sworn,  ou  oatli  deposes 
and  says: 

That  on  or  about  September  14,  A.  D.  1912.  affiant  met  one  Jeff  Uhoiles  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  applied  to  the  said  Klioiles  for  work  at  the  said  ConsoUdate<l 
Coal  &  Cofte  Co.,  at  Dacono,  Colo.,  at  which  mine  tlie  said  Jeff  Rhodes  was  the 
pit  boss;  that  tlie  said  Jeff  Rhodes  agreed  with  the  affiant  that  he  would 
secure  work  for  affiant  in  consideration  of  affiant  paying  said  Jeff  Rhodes 
some  money,  tlie  amount  of  which  was  not  stated  at  that  time;  that  there- 
after and  on,  to  wit,  the  19th  day  of  Sefvtember  affiant  %vent  to  the  said  mine 
and  was  hired  by  the  said  Jeff  Rhodes,  and  in  consideration  of  such  employment 
paid  to  the  said  Jeff  Rhoiies  the  sum  of  $20  in  cash  Immediately  upon  said  last- 
mentioned  date. 

That  affiant  continued  in  the  employ  of  said  coal  company  for  a  period  of 
about  two  weelts  until  he  recelveil  his  first  pay,  which  pay  was  received  by 
affiant  on  the  regular  pay  ^xa^s  of  the  company.  That  affiant  was  last  paid  on 
December  7,  A.  I).  1912,  and  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  a  few  days  after  said, 
pay  was  received,  the  said  Jeff  Rhodes  came  to  affiant  and  demanded  that 
affiant  pay  him  soom!  more  money,  which  affiant  refused  to  do.  Upon  Buch 
refusal  by  affiant  to  pay  said  Jeff  Rhodes  more  money  affiant  was  immedlatelj 
discharged  by  the  said  Jeff  Rhodes. 

And  furtlier  affiant  saith  not. 

[seal.]  Axdbew  Tbonlitakis. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  DoctMnber,  A.  D.  1912. 

William  H.  Scoi  ield,  Xotay  Publir. 
My  commission  expires  ^larch  7,  1915. 

Mr.  DoTUE.  Affidayit  of  J.  R.  Petty,  under  date  of  Novt^niber  28,  1913,  con- 
cerning an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Colorado  State  Militia  that 
he  would  agree  to  hold  him  up  with  the  pay  roll  and  split  the  money  after  he 
got  away  with  it: 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Las  Animas,  ss: 

Personally  appeannl  before  me  this  28th  day  of  November.  A.  D.  1918,  J.  R. 
Petty,  who  first  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law\  deposes  and  says:  On  the 
24th  day  of  November,  1913,  while  taking  out  tlie  Vaklez  pay  roll  to  the  strik- 
ing miners  for  the  United  Mine  Workei's  of  America,  I  was  held  up  by  a  squad 
of  militiamen,  in  command  of  one  Kennetly;  while  he  was  ordering  the  two 
parties  who  accompanied  me  searched,  he  walked  up  very  close  to  me,  and  says : 
"  What  have  you  In  there?  "  I  answered.  "A  small  bunch  of  money."  He  replied, 
**  What  is  the  chances  of  holding  you  up  and  splitting  the  pay  roll  with  you," 
and  I,  placing  my  hands  upon  my  revolver,  told  him  there  was  nothing  doing, 
and  requestetl  him  to  back  off,  and  he  did  so. 

J.  R.  Petty. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2Sth  day  of  November,  A  D,  1913. 

Fbaxcis  M.  Tipton,  Notary  Pubtic. 

My  commission  expires  April  28,  1913. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Copy  of  affidavit  of  IMike  Stoyanoff.  under  date  of  August  2i\ 
1913,  pertaining  to  his  request  that  he  act  as  clie<*kwelghman  at  the  Mitchell 
mine  at  Lafayette,  and  he  was  driven  out  of  the  mine  by  reason  of  his  re<iuest : 

Lafayette,  Colo..  August  26,  7-*>/.1. 
State  of  Colokado,  Count  if  of  Boulder,  ss: 

I,  Mike  Stoyanoff.  having  been  employed  at  the  Mitchell  mine  at  Lafayette. 
Oolo.,  operated  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.,  since  August  5,  1913.  did  on 
this  the  26th  day  of  August.  1913,  with  a  number  of  other  men  employed  in  said 
mine,  make  a  complaint  to  the  mine  foreman  about  the  weight  received  for  coal 
mined,  and  not  receiving  a  satisfactory  reply,  offered  to  act  as  cheekweighman 
for  my  fellow  workmen. 
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On  hearing  this  the  mine  bass  and  Mr,  J.  G.  Williams,  the  superintendent. 
refufjed  to  permit  a  check wei^kmiin  upon  the  miue  tipple,  and  wiien  I  told 
him  that  for  45  cars  one  of  the  miners  received  only  41  tons,  he  said  that  the 
coal  -was  light ;  at  5.30  o'clock  2^  m.  John  Tliomas^  the  boss,  came  to  my  house 
with  five  guards  and  ordered  me  out  of  the  house;  they  gave  me  imly  10 
minutes  to  get  ready  to  leave,  a2tlu>ugh  I  pleaded  for  more  time;  one  of  them 
phoned  for  a  wagon,  which  came  fur  my  trunks,  and  I  was  compelled  with 
others  to  leave  at  once. 

Mike  Stoyasoif. 

Be  it  known  that  on  this  the  26th  day  of  Augaf^t,  A.  D.  1913.  personally 
appeared  before  me  the  al>o\-e-named  Mike  Stoyanoff,  who  being  by  me  duly 
sworn,  upon  his  oath  did  depose  and  say  tliat  the  foregoing?  statement  of  farts 
by  him  subscribed  Is  in  all  things  true  of  his  own  knowledge, 

[SEAL.]  Jamejs  McClne,  Kotofy  Public. 

My  commission  expires  December  31,  1916. 

Mr.  DoYT.K.  Affidavit  August  26,  1913,  signetl  by  five  miners,  certify  lug  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  previous  affidavit: 

Lafatette,  Colo.,  Augnst  SSy  191S. 
State  of  Colobado,  County  of  BouMcr,  8s: 

We,  the  undersigned,  employees  of  the  Rocl;^'  Mountain  Fuel  Co.,  employeii  at 
the  Mitchell  mine  at  Lafayette,  Colo.,  were  present  during  the  conversation 
between  Mr.  Mike  Stoyanoff  and  tlie  mine  foreman'  and  superintendent,  J.  C. 
Williams,  when  the  latter  denied  the  miners  the  right  to  have  a  check^'eighman. 

We  were  compelled  by  the  mine  goards  to  leave  the  company's  property  at 
the  same  time  BIr.  Stoyanoff  left  and  were  given  no  reason  by  the  guards  why 
we  had  to  leave. 

[seal.]  Geo.  CEXiETnus. 

(fl^AL.1  Mike  Poitls. 

{fflSAL.]  Tom.  Grigobos. 

fsEAL.)  Nick  Eioobos. 

[seal.]  John  Powlos. 

Be  it  knoM'n  that  on  this  the  26th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1913,  personally 
appeared  before  me  the  above-named  George  Ceretulis,  Mike  Pouls,  William 
GrigDTOs,  Nick  Eigoros,  J<»hn  Powtos»  who,  being  by  me  duly  swam,  depose  and 
nAys  that  the  foregoing  .statement  of  facts  by  them  subeK^ribed  is  in  all  tiling;;^ 
true  of  their  own  knowledge. 

[8EAL.J  Jaues  McCune,  Nolavy  Public, 

My  commission  expires  December  31,  1916. 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Copy  of  aflfidavit  of  Mrs.  Frank  Fitch,  under  date  of  January  7, 
1014,  describing  how  a  mob  broke  up  court  proceedings  in  Routt  County  and 
drove  the  defendants  from  the  court  room  and  ordered  them  out  of  the  county 
within  24  liours: 

AFFIDAVIT   OF    MRS.    FRANK   FTTCH. 

State  os-  Oox/)ka90,  County  of  Routt^  m: 

I,  Mi-s.  Frjink  Fitch,  of  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo.,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on 
her  oath  doth  say.  Timt  I  was  pressent  in  the  court  room  in  the  county  cowrt- 
bouse  at  Steaml)oat  Springs,  Colo.,  on  the  evening  of  January  2,  1914 ;  that  at 
said  time  in  said  court  room  Justice  of  the  Peace  O.  B,  Mallory  was  holding 
a  preliminarj'  hearing  In  a  case  where  Martin  Stelnhardt  and  others  were 
charged  with  rlotinj?  in  Oak  Creek,  Colo. ;  that  I  was  sitting  in  said  court  room 
just  behind  Frank  (Jarnier  and  near  to  the  said  justice  and  to  the  defendants, 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  10  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  said  January  2,  1914, 
wiien  a  body  of  men,  among  whom  were  George  Salter,  Hugh  Moniwn,  Dr. 

Cruikshank,  Mr. Welsh,  first  name  to  the  affiant  unknown,  Dan  Stukey. 

H.  C.  Dodge.  Harry  Ratcliff.  R,  M.  Smith,  William  Green,  Mr.  Bivenri, 

first  name  to  afllant  unknown,  came  into  the  court  room,  and  soon  thereafter 
at  the  contusion  of  the  statemnt  of  the  justice  in  making  his  findings  and  while 
die  court  was  yet  in  session,  one  of  their  number  asked  the  said  court  that 
Harry  Ratcliff  l>e  allowed  to  speak;  that  thereupon  .said  HatcHiT  came  forward 
to  a  place  near  tlie  court  and  near  to  said  Gamier,  one  Ferguson,  and  said 
Steiuhnrdt  and  said  substantially  as  follows: 
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it 


Speaking  for  this  botly  of  men  and  others  who  are  the  taxpayers  of  Routt 
CJounty  numbering  about  1,000  men  and  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  from 
McCoy  to  Craig,  I  inform  you  that  this  body  of  men  have  determined  that 
Frank  Garnier,  ^lartln  Steinhardt,  and  J.  L.  Ferguson  are  undesirable  citizens 
and  must  leave  the  borders  of  Uoutt  County  within  24  hours.  Now,  gentlemen, 
this  order  must  be  obeyed.    Tliis  body  of  men  mean  business." 

That  thereupon  said  Ratclilf  indicated  by  pointing  his  finger  at  the  three 
men  named ;  that  at  this  instant  Mr.  A.  A.  Mann,  who  was  acting  as  attorney 
for  said  3Iartin  Steinhardt  and  the  other  defendants  in  said  hearing,  arose 
and  attempted  to  speak  to  the  court  and  to  the  said  body  of  men,  but  was 
prevented  by  voices  from  said  body  of  men  saying  "  Sit  down,"  "  Shut  up,"  and 
"Shut  your  mouth";  that  the  said  body  of  men,  including  Harry  Ilatclilf,  left 
the  court  room.    Further  affiant  salth  not. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fitch. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  7th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1914. 

[seal.]  a,  H.  Phelps, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 

Mr.  Doyle.  Affidavit  by  Mike  Livoda,  under  date  of  the  29th  day  of  June, 
1912,  certifying  as  to  how  he  was  beaten  up  by  a  deputy  sheriff  in  Huerfano 
County,  taken  out  of  l>eil  at  night  and  beaten  up  for  being  a  union  miner: 

State  of  Colobado,  Las  Animas  County,  ss: 

Mike  Livoda,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  his  oath  doth  depose 
and  state : 

Tliat  he  is,  and  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1912,  was  a  member  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  that  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  engaged 
in  the  business  of  coal  mining  as  a  worker  in  coal  mines  in  Las  Animas  and 
Huerfano  Counties,  Colo. 

That  his  home  at  the  present  time  is  at  Trinidad,  Colo.  That  on  the  13th 
day  of  June,  1912,  he  went  to  the  coal  camp  of  Raven  wood,  in  the  county  of 
Huerfano,  Colo.,  arriving  at  that  camp  at  about  8.30  p.  m.  of  said  day,  and  went 
to  the  house  of  his  countrymen  and  friends  to  visit  them  and  intended  to  re- 
main with  his  friends  and  countrymen  during  the  night  of  the  13th  of  June. 
That  he  went  to  bed  in  the  said  home  of  his  friends  and  countrymen  about  10 
o'clock  p.  m.  on  said  night,  and  had  gone  to  sleep  in  a  room  of  said  house 
with  three  <»f  his  friends  and  countrymen;  that  about  11.30  or  12  o'clock  on 
said  night,  he  was  awakened  by  three  men  who  had  entered  the  room  where 
affiant  was  sleeping,  and  that  an  electric  light  was  turned  in  his  face  and  he 
was  ordered  by  said  men  to  get  up  and  dress ;  that  after  he  had  dressed  he  was 
told  to  hold  up  his  hands,  and  one  of  the  men  went  through  his  pockets  and 
took  from  him  his  books,  keys,  and  money,  but  afterwards  returned  to  affiant 
his  keys  and  money  and  kept  his  books ;  the  men  then  said,  "  Come  and  go  with 
us,"  and  one  of  the  men  grabbed  him  by  the  belt,  and  as  he  was  complying  with 
their  orders  and  was  stepping  out  of  the  house  one  of  the  men  struck  him 
in  the  face  and  knocked  him  down  and  he  began  to  cry  for  help ;  the  men  then 
put  their  hands  over  his  mouth  and  said,  "  Shut  up,  you  son  of  a  bitch,  or  wo 
will  kill  you  " ;  while  affiant  was  on  the  ground  he  was  brutally  beaten  and 
kicked  so  that  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  walk;  that  his  face 
was  badly  beaten  and  lacerated,  and  affiant  became  weak  from  loss  of  blood; 
that  affiant  was  then  picked  up  by  said  men  and  iield  up  by  his  arms,  one  man 
having  hold  of  each  arm,  and  forced  out  of  Ravenwood  camp,  and  while  being 
forced  out  of  said  Ravenwood  camp  he  was  klckeil,  beaten,  and  assaulted  by 
said  men,  and  affiant  was  told  to  leave  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  leave  the  State  at  once  they  would  kill  him;  and  said  men  fired  off 
their  revolvers  several  times  while  making  said  threats. 

That  as  a  result  of  said  brutal  treatment  and  beating  and  kicking,  affiant 
was  confined  to  bed  for  one  wei^k  and  was  unable  to  work,  and  that  his  back 
is  badly  injured  as  the  result  of  said  kicking  and  beating  and  that  he  still 
suffers  gi'eat  pain  on  account  thereof. 

That  the  names  of  said  men  who  were  present  and  assaulted  and  beat  and 
robbed  the  affiant  of  his  books  and  papers  were  James  Farr,  deputy  sheriff  at 
Ravenwoo<l  mine ;  John  Nlsh,  superintendent  at  Ravenwood  mine ;  Joe  Watson, 
guard  at  Ravenwood  mine;  Charles  Kaiser,  a.sslstant  superintendent  at  Walsen 
mine;  and  one  Carr,  whose  first  name  is  unknown,  deputy  sheriff  at  Walsen 
mine ;  all  in  Huerfano  County,  Colo. 
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Affiant  further  states  that  all  of  the  above-named  parties  were  acting  in 
concert  in  assaulting,  beating,  robbing,  and  ordering  affiant  to  leave  the  State 
of  Colorado. 

That  aiHant  has  applied  to  the  proper  authorities  of  Huerfano  and  Las 
Animas  Counties  and  lequested  that  warrants  issue  for  the  arrest  of  the  per- 
sons who  assaulted  him,  and  offered  to  make  and  swear  to  criminal  complaints 
against  said  persons,  but  that  said  authorities  refused  and  still  refuse  to  issue 
warrants  or  to  prosecute  said  persons  or  either  of  them« 

MlK£  LiVODA. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  on  this  the  29th  day  of  June,  1912. 

David  M.  Ralston,  Notary  Public, 
My  commission  expires  June  8,  1915. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Copy  of  affidavit  of  Gust  Coucas,  under  date  of  December  14, 
3912,  pertaining'to  the  buying  of  Jobs  at  mines  in  northern  Colorado: 

FBiiiDEBicK,  Colo.,  December  IJf^  1012. 
State  of  Coloeado,  County  of  Weld,  88: 

That  affiant  further  states  that  he  was  in  Dacono  on  or  about  the  22d  day  of 
November,  A.  D.  1912,  talking  to  some  union  men  in  regard  to  Joining  the 
union,  and  that  then  and  there  the  said  JefiC  Rhodes,  pit  boss,  seen  him  talking 
to  the  said  union  men.  That  affiant  went  to  work  the  next  day,  and  was  then 
and  there  discharged  by  tlie  said  Jeff  Rhodes,  pit  boss.  That  the  said  Jeff 
Ithodes,  pit  boss,  did  not  assign  any  reason  for  his  discharge. 

And  further  affiant  saith  not. 

Gust   (his  x  mark)   Coucas. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1912. 

J.  E.  Davis,  Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  August  17,  1913. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Statement  of  William  J.  Yount,  pertaining  to  being  fired  in  the 
northern  fields  for  not  buying  his  supplies  at  the  company's  store.  That  is  a 
signed  statement  but  is  not  an  aflidavit : 

Denver,  Colo.,  January  29,  lOlS, 

I,  William  J.  Yount,  have  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Northern  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.'s  Industrial  mine,  located  at  or  near  the  town  of  Superior,  Boulder 
County,  Colo.,  and  afterwards  at  the  Rex  mine.  No.  2,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Fuel  Co.,  located  at  or  near  Louisville,  also  in  Boulder  County,  Colo.  My  term 
ot  employment  for  these  two  companies  covered  the  period  from  May  26,  1910. 
to  and  including  January  25,  1913.  Prior  to  my  employment  with  the  aforesaid 
companies  I  worked  for  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  but  was  persuaded  by 
letter  through  one  Henry  Berlyn,  who  at  that  time  was  employed  at  the  Rex 
mine.  No.  2,  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  to  come  and  accept  employment  at  afore- 
said Rex  mine.  No.  2.  W^hen  I  arrived  to  commence  work  I  was  sent  to  the 
Industrial  mine  of  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  I  remained  at  the  service  of 
the  aforesaid  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.'s  Industrial  mine  from  the  26th  day  of 
May,  1910,  to  the  16th  day  of  August,  1911.  I  was  then  transferred  to  the 
aforementioned  Rex.  mine.  No.  2.  I  was  employed  first  as  fireman  and  then  as 
second  engineer  at  aforementioned  Industrial  mine,  and  when  I  was  transferre<l 
to  tlie  Rex  mine,  No.  2,  I  was  employed  first  as  fireman  and  then  as  third  engi- 
neer. 

While  employed  at  the  Industrial  mine  I  made  my  purchases  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life  from  the  store  operated  by  the  State  Mercantile  Co.,  which  to  my 
best  knowledge  is  controlled  by  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  I  went  to 
I  »enver  on  or  about  the  6th  day  of  July,  1910,  to  make  some  purchases,  because 
I  could  buy  considerably  cheaper  at  independent  stores  than  at  the  stores  of  the 
State  Mercantile  Co.  Shortly  after  I  returned  from  Denver  I  was  met  by  a  few 
of  the  workmen  at  the  mine,  and  we  discussed  the  question  of  the  high  cost  of 
living.  They  asked  me  where  I  did  my  trading.  I  replied  that  up  to  the  6th  day 
of  July  I  had  been  doing  It  at  the  company's  stores,  but  that  I  went  to  Denver 
and  made  some  purchases  there.  They  told  me  that  I  had  better  be  careful  or  I 
would  l>e  running  around  looking  for  a  job.  Then  I  renewed  my  trading  at  the 
company  store  until  the  month  of  July,  1911.    Then  I  borrowed  ?30  from  a 
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brotlier  in  law  of  mine  and  went  to  Denver  to  make  some  purchases.  Z  had 
been  using  a  book  at  tlie  company  store,  but  when  I  made  tbe  purciiases  at 
Denver  I  had  enough  supply  on  hand  to  carry  me  over  for  a  few  weeks,  whlcli, 
of  course,  caused  my  book  not  to  api)ear  daily  at  the  company  store. 

About  two  weeks  after  I  had  made  this  purchase  at  Denver  I  happened  to  be 
in  the  company  store,  and  the  dork  says  to  me,  **  Hello,  Billy,  where  are  you 
going?  Denver,  I  suppose?"  I  replied,  saying,  '*Yes;  I  thought  I  would  take 
a  run  down/'  He  asked  me  if  I  liad  bought  any  groceries  in  Denver,  and  I  told 
him  I  had.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  do  l)etter  in  Denver  than  at  the  company 
store,  and  I  told  him  that  I  could,  and  that  I  had  saved  about  $5  on  a  $30  order 
of  goods  that  I  had  bought  in  Denver.  About  two  weeks  after  I  had  this  con- 
versation with  the  clerk,  the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  J.  J.  McCormick,  came 
to  me  and  said :  "  Billy,  I  guess  I  will  have  to  give  you  your  time."  I  asked 
him  what  it  was  for,  and  he  replied,  "  Damned  if  I  know."  I  pressed  him  for 
an  explanation,  and  he  then  said:  "  You  don*t  seem  to  get  along  with  the  boys 
very  good."  The  superintendent  then  told  me  that  the  master  mechanic  wanted 
to  see  me.  I  went  to  the  whop  to  see  said  master  mechanic,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  had  a  job  for  me,  but  we  could  not  agree  on  the  question  of  wages,  he  offer- 
ing to  pay  me  only  $2.50  per  day — I  had  been  getting  $3— and,  besides,  he  told 
me  I  Avould  have  to  be  loyal  to  the  company.  This  happened  on  or  about  the 
i6th  day  of  August,  1911.  On  my  way  back  home  I  secured  employment  at 
Rex  mine.  No.  2,  as  fireman. 

After  working  several  months  as  fireman  I  was  put  on  as  third  engineer.  I 
did  my  trading  with  the  company  store  until  I  accumulated  enough  money  to 
go  to  Denver  to  make  my  purchases  there.  Some  time  after  I  began  to  pur- 
chase at  Denver  I  was  told  by  the  mine  superintendent  that  I  would  have  to 
take  the  Job  firing  on  the  day  shift,  to  which  I  replied  that  rather  than  take 
that  job  I  would  quit,  and  he  replied  "  All  right."  It  Is  my  actual  belief  that 
the  reason  said  mine  superintendent,  Tom  Hilton,  wanted  to  change  me  from 
third  engineer  to  fireman  on  the  day  shift,  which  is  considerably  more  dls- 
agi'eeable  work,  is  because  I  did  not  do  my  trading  in  the  company  store.  I 
quit  and  secured  employment  on  the  15th  day  of  January  at  the  Hecla  mine, 
located  at  or  near  Louisville,  Colo.  I  worked  at  said  Hecla  mine  as  second 
engineer  from  January  15,  1913,  to  January  25,  1913,  when  I  quit  because  of 
the  work  being  Intolerable.  It  was  not  my  desire  to  quit  suddenly  and  I  gave 
the  top  foreman  notice  of  my  intentions  to  quit.  J.  C.  Williams,  general  super- 
intendent for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.,  told  the  top  boss  to  come  to  me 
and  tell  me  that  if  I  didn't  like  the  conditions  under  which  I  was  working  I 
could  quit  immediately,  that  I  didn't  have  to  work  out  any  notice. 

It  is  my  honest  belief  that  men  have  not  been  treated  with  honesty  in 
respect  to  the  weighing  of  tlie  coal.  Last  fall  the  Bulgarians  employed  at  the 
Rex  mine  No.  1  and  Hecla  mine  refused  to  continue  at  work  because,  as  they 
claim,  they  were  defrauded  in  the  weighing  of  the  ooal,  and  because,  as  they 
claim,  they  were  being  dishonestly  treated  at  the  company  stores. 

There  Is  no  system  prevailing  at  these  mines  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
hours  the  miners  work.  I  have  known  them  to  go  down  as  early  as  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  come  out  as  late  as  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  Bulgarians  at  Rex  mine  No.  1  asked  for  a  checkweighman  at  the  mine 
to  look  after  their  interests  in  the  weighing  of  the  coaL  To  my  best  knowl- 
edge and  belief  ttie  matter  was  settled  by  the  company  promising  them  correct 
weight  and  tlmt  they  would  sell  them  provisions  at  the  company  stores  for  the 
same  prices  as  prevailing  in  Denver.  I  have  heard  and  read  Of  alleged  abuses 
of  and  assaults  on  the  nonunion  men.  In  this  respect  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
I  have  moved  aix>und  freely  in  the  districts  affected  by  the  strike  at  all  hours 
during  the  day  and  night,  but  was  never  molested  by  anyone,  even  to  the  extent 
of  the  use  of  abusive  language. 

I  make  this  statement  freely  and  of  my  own  voliti<mL,  hoping  that  it  will  be 
of  value  to  the  United  ^(ine  Workers  of  America  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
tiie  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  nonunion  mines  and  that  those  who  are  now 
outside  of  the  ranks  of  said  orgaidzation  working  in  the  nonunion  mines  will 
enlLst  in  said  organization  for  the  common  good  of  all  those  employed  in  or 
around  the  mines. 

WriXTAM   J.    YOTTJTT. 

Iklr.  Doyle.  Statement  made  by  Andrew  Colnar,  under  dsite  of  November  27, 
1913,  telling  how  he  was  foroetl  to  dig  his  o\\ti  grave  at  Huerfano  C>ounty  by 
State  militia. 
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STATEMENT  MADE  BT  ANDBEW  COLNAB. 

On  November  27,  1913,  I  was  in  the  Pryor  tent  colony,  when  I  received  word 
tliat  one  of  my  friends  was  working  at  Pryor.  He  wanted  to  quit  work  at 
Pryor  and  come  down  to  the  tent  coion^^  and  join  the  union,  but  said  he  was 
afraid  to  do  so  l)ecattse  he  had  been  scabbing.  I  wrote  him  a  good»  friendly 
letter  and  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  that  we  would  take  him  down  to  the  tent 
colony,  and  promised  him  he  would  be  treated  just  the  same  as  the  other 
brothers.  I  guaranteed  him  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  if  he  wanted  to 
come  downi,  and  I  signed  my  name  to  the  letter  and  sent  it  to  him  by  another 
man.  He  told  the  man,  wiien  he  delivered  the  letter  to  him,  that  he  did  not 
>\'ant  to  go  down — ^he  was  ashamed  to.  He  said  he  was  going  to  quit  work  and 
leave  the  State. 

On  November  28  two  soldiers  came  to  my  house  in  the  evening.  I  was  out  on 
the  prairie,  about  500  or  000  feet  from  my  house,  when  they  arrested  me  and 
told  me  to  come  with  them.  They  took  me  to  the  Lester  Midway  mine,  put 
handcuffs  on  me,  and  kept  me  in  a  soldier*8  room  all  night  and  had  one  sol- 
dier watch  me.    They  asked  me  what  religion  I  belonged  to  and  I  told  them. 

On  the  morning  of  November  29  Capt.  Drake  came  into  the  Jail  and  informed 
me  that  he  wanted  to  give  me  a  hearing.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  written  that 
letter,  and  I  told  him,  **  Yes,  that  I  wrote  it  and  signed  my  name  to  it"  and  he 
tried  to  make  me  write  the  same  letter  again,  but  I  could  not  do  It,  I  could 
not  remember  Just  what  I  said,  but  I  MTOte  what  I  remembered.  He  got  very 
angry  and  called  me  names  because  I  could  not  remember  it  all,  and  he  told 
me  he  was  going  to  give  me  two  weeks'  time  to  write  it 

On  Saturday  evening  he  took  me  in  the  jail.  It  looks  like  a  cellar--Hlark  and 
dirty.  About  8  o'clock  that  evening  I  told  the  officer  that  I  could  not  stand  to 
sleep  In  that  dirty  place.  He  then  took  me  back  to  the  room  where  I  was  In 
the  first  night.  He  tied  my  hands  and  kept  them  tied  all  night  and  had  a 
soldier  with  a  bayonet  watch  me. 

On  the  morning  of  November  30  they  took  ine  back  to  the  Jail,  and  they 
asked  me  how  I  felt  I  said  I  felt  all  right,  because  the  room  I  had  slept  in  was 
better  than  the  other  room  in  the  jail.  He  said,  "Yes;  I  know  you  feel 
all  right  but  you  will  find  out  pretty  soon  what  you  are  going  to  get."  Between 
8  and  9  o'clock  on  the  last  day  of  November  one  of  the  soldiers  came  to  me  and 
took  me  out  of  the  house  and  gave  me  a  pick  and  shovel.  He  took  me  out  in 
the  back  yard  about  30  or  40  feet  from  the  house  and  showed  me  a  space 
marked  off  on  the  ground  about  2i  feet  wide  and  6  feet  long,  and  he  said,  "  You 
dig  this  hole  8  feet  deep,  and  It  must  be  done  by  noon."  I  started  to  dig,  and 
just  then  two  soldiers  came  around  and  asked  me  what  I  was  digging,  and  I 
told  them  I  did  not  know  what  it  was.  Two  more  soldiers  came  along,  and 
one  of  them  said  to  my  gimrd,  **  What  is  that  going  to  be?  It  looks  like  they 
are  going  to  bury  somebody  in  there."  The  guard  who  was  watching  me  said, 
*'  Yes ;  the  man  who  is  digging  the  hole  Is  going  to  be  buried  there.  He  is 
digging  his  own  grave."  I  asked  him  if  that  was  so.  and  he  told  me  yes.  After 
that  some  of  them  came  along  and  they  were  talking  between  themselves. 
They  were  talking  about  what  they  were  going  to  use — ^blankets  or  a  coffin. 
I-iater  on  two  soldiers  came  with  an  officer,  and  the  officer  said  to  my  guard, 
*'  Take  him  out  and  bring  him  over  there  and  put  him  in  line  with  the  other 
soldiers."  He  said,  •*  Be  ready,"  and  he  put  me  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  and 
the  soldiers  were  practicing,  and  I  thought  they  were  going  to  shoot  me.  When 
the  practicing  was  done  he  took  me  back  to  the  Jail.  I  was  unable  by  that 
time  to  continue  the  digging,  and  he  raised  hell  with  me.  He  said,  "  Hurry  up ; 
this  must  be  done  by  noon." 

The  soldiers'  doctor  then  came  along  on  horseback,  and  the  guards  said  to 
htm,  "Doctor,  will  that  be  good  enough?"  The  doctor  said,  "Yes;  I  guess 
It  is  all  right"  Another  soldier  came  around  and  said,  •*  Is  that  long  enough?  " 
Another  one  said,  "  Yes ;  it's  6  feet.  He  is  not  quite  6  feet"  The  other  one 
said,  •*  I  guess  it  is  all  right,"  and  some  of  them  were  talking  about  getting  a 
priest.  After  awhile  another  soldier  came  without  a  gun  or  bayonet  and  my 
guard  stopped  him.  He  said,  "Where  are  you  going?"  He  told  him  he 
wanted  to  talk  to  that  man,  and  my  guard  said,  "  You  can't  talk  to  that  man." 
The  soldier  said,  "  I  must;  I  have  an  order.  I  am  going  to  talk  to  him  in  his 
own  language."  When  he  came  close  to  the  place  where  I  was  digging  he 
asked  me  In  the  Polish  language  how  I  felt.  I  told  him  I  did  not  feel  very 
go<Hl»  l>ecause  the  soldiers  say  I  am  digging  my  own  grave.  He  said,  "  Yes ; 
that  Is  what  I  came  over  here  to  tell  you.     You  are  digging  your  own  grave 
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and  you  Are  going  to  be  shot  to-morrow  morning,  the  1st  of  December."  At 
that  I  dropped  into  the  hole  and  the  soldiers  tried  to  malce  me  dig  again,  but 
I  could  not  do  it.  I  was  crying  and  asked  him  to  give  me  a  tel^hone  and  let 
me  tell  my  wife  and  children  good-by.  He  said,  '*  Nothing  doing.**  I  then 
asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  please  give  me  a  pencil  and  some  paper  and  let  me 
write  a  line  to  them  before  I  died,  and  I  was  told  I  could  not  have  it  A  little 
before  noon  I  was  taken  back  to  the  dirty  Jail  again,  and  they  offered  me  a 
lunch,  but  I  told  them  I  did  not  want  it.  I  said,  ''You  just  take  that  back, 
because  I  don*t  feel  like  eating  in  this  kind  of  a  time.*'  He  took  it  back  and 
closed  the  door  again  and  kept  me  there  for  a  couple  of  hours.  After  that 
the  officer  opened  the  door,  and  when  he  saw  me  I  had  fallen  down  and  was 
lying  on  the  floor.  He  said  to  the  other  officer,  ** Is  that  fellow  going  crazy?** 
The  other  one  said,  "  It  looks  like  it" 

After  awhile  Capt.  Drake  came  to  the  office,  called  me  out,  and  gave  me  a 
good  lecture,  and  told  me  never  to  write  any  more  letters.  He  said,  "  You  go 
home,  now,  with  your  wife  and  children,  and  don't  go  out  at  all,  because  I 
will  just  give  you  five  days.  It  may  be  after  that  I  will  come  after  you  again." 
He  then  turned  me  loose. 

Mr.  DOTT.E,  Affidavit  of  John  Moser,  dated  October  23,  1913,  the  mail  carrier 
at  Forbes,  Colo.,  to  be  held  up  by  mine  guards  in  that  county : 

AFFIDAVIT. 

State  of  Colorado,  Las  Animas  County,  ss: 

John  Moser,  first  being  duly  sworn  on  oath,  deposes  and  says : 

First  That  he  Is  employed  by  the  United  States  as  a  mail  carrier,  and  is 
engaged  in  carrying  the  mail  to  and  fro  between  Forbes  Junction,  Forbes,  and 
Majestic. 

Second.  That  Joe  Moraskey  is  the  postmaster  in  charge  of  the  post  office 
at  Forbes.  Colo. 

Third.  That  S.  O.  Cox  is  employed  as  a  deputy  shorifP  and  guard  at  Forbes, 
Colo.,  and  that  for  several  days  prior  to  October  23,  and  on  said  date,  said 
S.  O.  Cox  was  acting  as  postmaster  in  charge  of  said  post  office. 

Fourth.  That  on  October  23,  about  9.30  in  the  morning,  while  affiant  was  In 
the  course  of  his  employment  as  mail  carrier  nt  Forbes,  said  S.  G.  Cox  pointed 
a  loaded  and  cocked  rifle  at  affiant  and  threatened  to  kill  him. 

Fifth.  That  said  action  of  said  S.  G.  Cox  was  wrongful,  unlawful,  and  wholly 
without  cause. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  at  Trinidad,  Colo.,  this 
23d  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1913. 

John  Moser. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  l)efore  me  this  23d  day  of  October,  A.  t>.  1913. 

[seal.]  Leon  V.  Gbiswold,  Notary  Public. 

'My  commission  expires  September  10,  1917. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  a  few  of  the  etlltors  of  papers  in 
the  State  of  Colorado,  under  date  of  November  13,  pertaining  to  the  settlement 
of  the  strike: 

DEN^'EB,  Colo.,  November  IS,  1913. 

To  the  people,  the  press  of  Colorado,  the  eoal-mine  otrner«,  and  the  coal  miners 

of  the  State: 

For  the  past  two  months  a  strike  has  existed  in  the  coal-mining  industry 
of  Colorado.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  strike  human  lives  have  been  sacrificed, 
many  thousands  of  laboring  men  thrown  out  of  employment,  property  de- 
stroyed, business  conditions  have  become  depressed,  the  price  of  coal  has  been 
advanced,  the  reputation  and  credit  of  the  State  at  home  and  abroad  is  being 
impaired,  and  the  public  at  large  is  being  made  to  .suffer  beyond  accurate 
calculation.  These  unfortunate  conditions  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  peace, 
prosperity,  and  general  welfare  that  is  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  to  all  men 
and  to  all  institutions  alike  under  the  Constitution  of  this  State  and  of  the 
United  States. 

For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  trying  to  arrive  at  a  method  of  assisting  in 
terminating  this  Industrial  conflict  between  the  miners  and  the  mine  owners  In 
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a  manner  which  will  be  In  accordonce  with  the  laws  of  Colorado,  enacted  to 
regulate  the  coal-mining  industry,  the  newspapers  of  Colorado  represented, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  general  public,  have  met  in  Denver,  and,  after  hearing 
the  arguments  and  statements  of  representatives  of  the  coal-mine  owners,  of 
the  coal  miners,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  a  statement 
from  the  governor  of  this  State,  and  having  given  extensive  consideration  to 
each  and  every  one  of  these  statements,  and  having  weighed  their  effect  fully 
and  carefully,  the  newspapers  represented  have  agreed  upon  a  general  and 
united  policy  of  action  to  be  recommended  to  the  press  of  Colorado  with  refer- 
ence to  the  termination  of  this  strike,  based  upon  the  authority  of  the  existing 
State  law. 

Before  stating  our  conclusions,  we  desire  first  to  state  the  cause  of  the 
strike,  viz,  the  demands  made  by  the  miners  upon  the  coal-mine  owners  of 
Colorado,  which  are  as  follows: 

The  demands  of  the  miners : 

First.  We  demaml  recognition  of  the  union. 

Second.  We  demand  a  10  per  cent  advance  In  wages  on  the  tonnage  rates 
and  the  following  day-wage  scale,  w^hlch  is  practically  in  accord  with  the  Wyo- 
ming day-wage  scale. 

Third.  We  demand  an  eight-hour  day  for  all  classes  of  labor  in  or  around 
the  coal  mines  and  at  coke  ovens. 

Fourth.  We  demand  pay  for  all  narrow  work  and  dead  work,  which  in- 
cludes brushing,  timbering,  removing  falls,  handling  Impurities,  etc. 

Fifth.  We  demand  checkweighmen  at  all  mines,  to  be  elected  by  the  miners, 
without  any  interference  by  company  officials  in  said  election. 

Sixth.  We  demand  the  right  to  trade  in  any  store  we  please,  and  the  right 
to  choose  our  own  boarding  place  and  our  own  doctor. 

Seventh.  We  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  Colorado  mining  laws  and  the 
abolition  of  the  notorious  and  criminal  guard  system  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  mining  camps  of  Colorado  for  many  years. 

First  demand.  Recognition  of  the  union. 

With  reference  to  the  first  demand,  we  submit  the  following  facts  and 
conclusions : 

The  question  of  the  official  recognition  of  any  labor  organization  or  labor 
union  by  any  employer  or  employers  of  labor  Is  a  question  not  reached  or  con- 
trolled by  law,  but  must  mutually  be  desired  by  both  employer  and  employee 
to  become  a  recognized  reality.  In  other  words,  if  employers  do  not  desire 
to  recognize  a  labor  xmion  as  an  organization  in  the  employment  of  members 
of  that  union,  there  is  no  law  upon  the  statute  books  which  can  or  will  compel 
them  to  do  so. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  first  demand  made  by 
the  miners  is  not  one  w^hich  can  be  arbitrated  by  any  body  of  mediators,  for 
the  reason  that,  as  stated  above,  it  must  be  a  matter  mutually  desired  and 
agreed  to  by  employer  and  employee. 

However,  so  long  as  Individual  workmen  in  the  employ  of  coal-mine  owners 
desire  to  belong  to  the  union  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  This  right 
is  guaranteed  them  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  and,  therefore,  this  first  demand 
for  official  recognition  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  as  such,  should 
not  be  further  pressed  by  the  members  of  that  organization  in  accepting  a 
declaration  on  which  this  strike  should-  now  be  terminated.  However,  the 
right  of  the  miners  to  belong  to  a  union  under  the  authority  of  the  laws  of 
Colorado  should  be  recognized  and  upheld,  and  should  not  be  objected  to  by 
any  employer  of  labor. 

Second  demand.  A  wage  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

Fourth  demand.  Additional  pay  for  additional  and  varied  work. 

In  our  judgment,  these  two  demands  should  be  merged  into  a  single  demand, 
especially  as  both  the  second  and  fourth  demands  contemplate  a  higher  net 
income  in  wages  for  the  miners,  and  our  conclusion  Is,  therefore,  that  these 
demands  should  be  consolidated  and  considered  under  one  general  proposition. 
With  reference  to  this  general  wage  demand,  therefore,  our  conclusions  are 
as  follows : 

The  amount  of  money  a  miner  can  earn  depends  on  the  amount  of  work 
he  can  or  is  willing  to  perform.  In  a  published  advertisement  over  the  name 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Denver  newspapers,  a  statement  was  made  to  the  effect  that  all  the  miners 
wanted  was  a  living  wage  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  affecting  the  coal- 
mining industry. 
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The  question  very  properly  arises,  therefore,  as  to  what  should  be  consid- 
ered a  living  wage. 

The  average  wage  earned  by  the  individual  coal  miners  working  in  all  parts 
of  Colorado,  as  published  in  the  advertisements  of  the  coal-mine  owners,  we 
find  to  be  approximately  $4  per  day — practically  $105  per  month — and  working 
eight  hours  a  day,  or  less  if  they  choose.  This  Is  said  to  include  the  wages 
earned  by  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  miners. 

The  wages  of  some  miners  Is  said  to  run  as  low  as  $2.2o  per  day,  while  other 
miners  individually  earn  over  $7  per  day. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  coal  miner's  wage  for  the  entire  State  of  $4 
per  day  with  the  wages  earned  by  other  classes  of  laboring  men  in  Colorado 
who  are  equally  skilled  with  a  coal  miner  shows  that  if  the  average  wages  of 
all  coal  miners  in  Colorado  is  $105  per  month  they  are  now  being  paid,  in  our 
belief,  what  has  been  referred  to  as  a  living  wage;  In  fact,  they  are  already 
l>eing  paid  a  wage  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  wages  paid  for  other  classes  of 
labor  in  Colorado. 

Therefore,  taking  the  miners  at  their  published  word,  we  believe  that  their 
original  demand  for  a  10  per  cent  Increase  over  the  present  Colorado  scale,  and 
which  is  later  modiflo<l  in  their  advertisement  to  a  demand  for  living  wages, 
has  already  been  met  by  the  payment  of  the  existing  scale  of  wages  for  mining 
coal  in  this  State,  and  which  is  higher  in  the  net  wages  earned  than  in  any 
other  State.  Therefore  tliis,  the  second  and  fourth,  demand  upon  the  part  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for  living  wages  is  now  being  given  the 
miners  by  the  coal-mine  owners. 

Third  demand:  Demand  an  eight-hour  day  for  all  classes  of  labor  In  and 
around  the  coal  mines  and  at  coke  ovens. 

This  third  demand  is  one  which  is  guaranteed  to  miners  employed  in  under- 
ground mines  by  the  laws  of  Colorado,  If  the  laws  of  this  State  have  been  dis- 
regarded in  the  employment  of  labor  in  the  coal-mining  Industry,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  governor  to  enforce  this  law,  and  In  this  he  should  be  heartily  supi)orted. 

Therefore  our  conclusion  with  reference  to  the  third  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  miners  employed  In  underground  mines  Is  that  it  should  be  guaranteed  to 
them  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Fifth  demand :  Check welghmen  at  all  mines. 

This,  the  fifth  demand.  Is  another  to  which  the  minors  are  clearly  entitled, 
and  which  is  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  law.  If  this  law  has  not  been  en- 
forced or  if  the  miners  have  not  taken  advantage  of  their  rights  under  it.  it 
Is  the  duty  of  the  governor  of  Colorado  to  guarantee  the  enforcement  of  this 
law. 

Sixth  demand :  The  right  to  trade  at  any  store. 

This  sixth  demand  also  may  or  may  not  have  been  accorded  the  miners  by 
the  mine  owners.  It  is  a  deman*!,  however,  which  shoui<l  be  guaranteed  to 
them,  for  the  reason  that  the  laws  of  Colorado  provide  that  no  coercion  shall 
be  practiced  by  any  coal-mine  owner  against  any  miner  in  the  buying  of  his 
household  supplies.  Tlierefore  this  sixth  demand  should  also  be  guaranteed  to 
the  miners  umler  the  provisions  of  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

Seventh  demand :  General  enforcement  of  Colorado  mining  laws,  abolition  of 
guard  system. 

This  seventh  and  last  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  miners  is  not  open  to  dis- 
cussion, so  far  as  tliat  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  a  general  enforcement  of 
the  Colorado  mining  laws  is  concerned,  for,  without  question,  the  miners  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  full  benefit  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  mining  laws 
of  this  State. 

So  far  as  the  employment  of  police  or  mine  guards  is  concerne<l.  this  practice? 
during  perio<ls  of  peace  is  maintained  solely  as  a  matter  of  i>olice  protection 
against  ordinary  disturbances  and  against  possii>le  damages  to  proi)erty  in 
times  of  petty  brawls,  which  are  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  many  mining  camps ; 
and  .so  long  as  these  guards  or  police  are  niaintaine<i  ui>on  a  company  proiierty 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  and  to  protect  that  proi>erty  there  is 
no  good  or  legal  reason  for  their  removal.  With  the  exception  of  this  jwrtioii 
of  the  last  demand  of  the  miners,  our  conclusion  is  that  the  seventh  demand, 
for  general  enforcement  of  the  mining  laws  of  Colorado,  Is  clearly  right  and 
should  also  be  gimranteed  to  the  miners  by  the  full  power  of  the  laws  of  this 
State, 

Therefore,  after  mature  and  careful  consideration  of  all  the  factors  in  con- 
nection with  this  strike,  we  hereby  make  the  following  de<*laration : 

That  the  sti-ike  which  has  prevailed  in  the  coal-mining  industry  in  Colorado) 
should  be  called  off  under  the  following  terms  and  conditions,  viz : 
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First.  That  the  minere  should  waive  their  first  demand,  which  is  for  recog- 
nitioQ  of  the  union,  on  the  ground  that  the  recognition  of  any  union  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement  and  not  of  coercion,  and  not  being 
covered  by  any  law;  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  the  laws  of  Colorado 
guarantee  to  every  miner  the  right  to  belong  individually  to  any  labor  organi- 
zation without  prejudice  or  discrimination  on  the  part  of  any  employer  of 
labor. 

Second.  That  the  miners  should  waive  their  second  and  fourth  demands  for 
an  increase  in  wages,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  the  wages  now  paid  to  coal 
miners  in  this  State  are  larger  than  in  most  other  States,  and  are  as  large  as 
paid  in  most  other  lines  of  industry  in  Colorado,  but  also  for  the  reason  that 
the  modified  demands  of  the  miners,  as  publishefl  in  the  newspapers,  asking 
for  living  wages,  are,  In  our  opinion,  already  met,  being  paid  by  them  in  cash, 
twice  each  month,  by  the  coal-mine  owners. 

Third.  That  the  miners  are  entitled  to  have  granted  their  demands,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  relating  thereto,  designated  as  follo^-s: 

Third  demand :  For  an  eight-hour  workday  in  all  coal  mines. 

Fifth  demand:  For  a  checkweighman  in  all  mines  where  they  ask,  to  be 
selected  from  among  the  miners  by  the  miners,  to  be  paid  by  them,  and  with- 
out interference  upon  the  part  of  the  operators. 

Sixth  demand :  The  right  to  trade  at  any  store. 

Seventh  demand:  The  demand  for  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  relating  to 
the  coal-mining  Industry. 

Also,  that  all  competent  striking  miners  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  viola- 
tions of  the  law  while  on  strike  should  be  taken  back  by  the  coal-mine  owners 
without  prejudice. 

Also,  that  any  coal-mine  owner  has  a  legal  riglit  to  employ  any  person  with- 
out interference  or  threats  upon  the  part  of  any  other  person  or  organization, 
as  provided  by  law. 

Also,  that  Ave  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  of  this  State  to  com- 
I)el  the  enforcement  of  the  State  mining  laws,  to  which  we  pledge  our  earnest 
fsupport  and  cooperation :  and  that,  to  obtain  for  the  miners  everj-^  right  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  the  law,  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  State  laws  19 
alone  necessary. 

We  commend  Gov.  Ammons  for  sending  troops  into  one  disturl>ed  district  of 
the  State,  and  express  our  full  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his  purposes  re- 
specting the  unfortunate  industrial  strike  that  exists  there.  However,  we 
believe  that  troops  should  be  adequate  in  niunber  to  become  sole  protectors 
of  life  and  property  In  sections  of  the  State  where  such  strife  exists  or  Is 
threatened,  and  that  the  National  Guard  should  l>e  recruited  to  meet  condi- 
tions as  they  may  arise.  That  in  our  opinion  that  until  such  time  as  the 
National  Guard  may  safely  be  withdrawn  from  the  aflFected  districts  and  law 
and  order  restored  that  all  offenses  and  violations  of  law  pertaining  to  the 
strike  should  be  immediately  tried  l)efore  military  courts. 

We  fprther  request  the  governor  to  take  such  action  as  will  prevent  the 
Importations  of  firearms  into  this  State  by  any  individual  or  any  organization, 
because  we  l>elieve  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  bear  arms  here  except  thosp 
legally  authorized  to  do  so  imder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Thtis  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  found  in  favor  of  tiie  miners  in  four  of 
the  six  general  demands  they  have  made  and  have  reoognlzeii  their  right  to 
work  as  a  union. 

That  in  declining  to  side  with  the  miners  in  the  other  two  demands,  as 
stated,  we  have  concluded  that  the  miners  are  already  receiving  living  vvajxes, 
and  have,  at  the  same  time,  found  for  the  miners  in  their  first  demand  l)y 
insisting  that  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  strike  Is  to  .l>e  calle<l  oflF 
Is  that  all  competent  miners  shall  have  guarantee<l  to  them  un4ler  tlie  provisions 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  the  right  to  belong  to  any  organization  without 
prejudice  or  discrimination  on  the  part  of  any  employer,  which  means  their 
right  to  work  as  union  miners  on  the  open-shop  plan. 

Therefore.  In  the  interest  of  the  miners,  of  the  coal-mine  owners,  and  of  the 
general  public,  we  hereby  declare  that  this  strike  should  be  calle<i  olT  under 
the  conditions  stated  above,  in  order  to  insure  the  future  developments  of  the 
coal-mining  industry  of  Colorado  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  its  i)e<)ple. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy  by  the  governor  of  this  State,  we  pledge 
the  support  of  the  editors  and  papers  here  rei>resented  and  ask  for  the  co- 
operation of  all  our  fellow  editors  in  Colorado,  who  ctnild  not  ct)uveaiently  come 
to  this  conference,  in  support  of  such  policy. 
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Also  that  a  copy  of  this  declaration  be  furnished  to  the  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  a  copy  to  the  coal  mine  owners,  a  copy  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Colorado,  and  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  press  of  this  State  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  tlie  people  concerning  what  we  believe  to  be  a  Just  and 
fair  declaration  under  the  terms  of  which  this  strike  should  now  be  immedi- 
ately called  oif  and  industrial  peace  restored,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
support  this  declaration,  based  on  law  enforcement,  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  our  newspapers. 

John  O.  Shaffer. 

Frank  S.  Hoao. 

h.  b.  bowden. 

L.  C.  Paddock. 

f^ED  Marvin. 

^Ir.  Doyle.  Answer  to  same  under  date  of  November  15.  by  policy  committee 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers : 

I>ExvF.B,  Colo.,  Xovcrnbcr  13,  1016, 

Gentlemen  :  A  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  by  11  of  the  331  editors  of  the 
State,  14  of  whom  were  present  at  your  meeting  held  in  the  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver,  CJolo.,  Noveml)er  13,  1913,  was  handed  to  us,  to-day,  at  5.23  p.  ul, 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Bowden,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  has  signed  his  name  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  this  resolution. 

Your  entire  recommendation  consists  of  advising  the  miners  to  accept  the 
same  conditions  that  have  existed  in  the  coal  mines  of  Colorado  for  the  last 
10  years,  and  against  which  they  were  compelled  to  strike. 

Since  you  have  been  charitable  enough  to  admit  that  our  strike  Is  justifiable, 
in  so  far  as  four  of  the  seven  demands  are  concerned,  namely:  The  right  to 
have  the  mining  laws  enforced;  the  right  to  tra<le  at  any  store;  the  right  to 
choose  our  own  doctor  and  board  where  we  see  fit ;  the  right  to  have  a  check- 
weighman  and  the  right  to  belong  to  the  union  of  our  choice.  Inasmuch  as 
these  are  State  laws  that  have  been  violated  by  the  operators  for  years,  we 
feel  grateful  to  you  for  your  generosity. 

In  speaking  of  the  demand  for  an  Increase  in  wages,  you  sny ;  "  The  amount 
of  money  a  miner  can  earn  depends  on  the  amount  of  work  he  can  or  is  willing 
to  perform."  The  inference  that  miners  are  not  willing  to  work,  we  consider 
an  Insult  to  their  intelligence,  and  Is  an  Indlcaton  that  It  came  from  a  preju- 
diced mind.  You  state  the  average  wage  of  a  coal  miner  Is  approximately 
$4  a  day.  If  this  be  true,  why  are  we  compelled  to  strike  for  a  day  wage 
of  $3.45? 

You  also  maintain  that  the  wages  paid  to  coal  miners  in  Colorado  are  larger 
than  In  most  other  States.  With  very  little  effort  you  could  have  learnwl  that 
the  Wyoming  day  wage  scale  is  from  .^3.30  per  day,  minimum,  to  $4  per  day, 
and  the  cost  of  living  in  (he  two  States  is  practically  the* same.  You  should 
at  least  make  an  attempt  to  be  fair. 

Upon  the  question  of  reorganization  of  the  union,  it  seems  to  us  that  you  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  miners'  union  being  recog- 
nized If  the  laws  of  the  State  are  to  be  enforced,  to  say  nothing  of  the  settling 
of  grievances  arising  in  or  around  the  mines.  This,  we  think,  was  made  clear 
to  you  by  the  miners  wiio  made  their  statement  before  your  meeting,  and  w^hose 
testimony  was  evidently  disregarded,  for,  had  it  not  been,  surely  you  would 
have  attempted  to  offer  some  excuse  for  not  considering  it. 

I-^t  the  public  look  at  the  names  of  the  e<lltors  appointed  by  the  chairman  to 
draft  the  resolution,  and  it  can  be  readily  seen  why  It  fails  to  recognize  the 
miners'  rights.  Frank  S.  Hoag,  of  the  Pueblo  Star;  H.  K.  Bowden,  of  the 
Trinidad  Advertiser;  L.  C.  Paddock  of  the  Boulder  Camera;  Fretl  Marvin,  of 
the  Pueblo  Chieftain,  are  editors  of  papers  that  have  bitterly  oppose<l  the 
miners'  union  ever  since  the  strike  was  calleil.  Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the 
Colorado  coal  miners,  we  positively  refuse  to  consider  your  proposition. 

Frank   J.   Hayes, 
John  R.  Lawson, 
John  McLennan, 
E.  L.  Doyle, 
Policy  Committee  ReprcHcniing  District  lo,  Mine  Workers. 
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Mr.  Doyle.  Summary  of  the  Whitford  impeachment  evidence  introduced  by 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Colorado  State  Federation  of  Labor : 

To  all  whom  it  may  coticem: 

Below  is  a  summarized  statement  of  the  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  the 
impeachment  of  Greeley  W.  Whitford. 

On  the  30th  day  of  January,  1911,  John  McLennan,  under  his  constitutional 
right  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  filed  his  petition  with  the  house  of 
representatives,  charging,  among  other  things,  that  Greeley  Whitford  had 
•*  been  guilty  of  oppression  in  office  "  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  "  conduct 
unl)ecoming  a  judge  and  such  as  to  bring  sliame  and  disgrace  upon  the  high 
office  which  he  holds." 

On  the  6th  day  of  February,  1911,  the  committee  of  the  legislature,  con- 
sisting of  A.  P.  Audourel,  chairman;  H.  A.  Mclntyre,  of  Pueblo;  Newton,  of 
Grand  Junction;  Hollenbeck,  of  Salida;  and  Bacon,  of  Cripple  Creek,  had  its 
first  meeting  and  began  to  take  testimony  on  the  charges  filed. 

Seventeen  sessions  of  the  committee  were  had,  at  which  testimony  both  for 
and  against  Whitford  was  heard.  Alexander  M.  Smith  represented  the  peti- 
tioner and  the  Colorado  State  Federation  of  Labor  at  these  hearings,  with  the 
exception  of  one  day,  when  James  J.  Sullivan  appeared  for  the  petitioner  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  the  regular  attorney. 

The  resiwndent,  Whitford,  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Henry  J.  Hersey  and 
Balph  Talbot  in  the  early  stages  of  the  proceedings,  Talbot  being  succeeded 
later  on  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Stimson.  The  petitioner,  John  McLennan,  attended  all 
the  sessions  of  the  committee,  but  the  respondent,  Greeley  W.  Whitford,  never 
appeared  or  testified  either  in  person  or  by  affidavit 

THE   EVIDENCE. 

The  evidence  upon  the  matters  contained  in  the  memorial  addressed  to  the 
house  of  representatives  was  most  thorough  and  conclusive.  Upon  the  charges 
of  "oppression  in  office,"  the  petitioner,  McLennan,  called  as  witnesses  Dr. 
John  E.  Canning,  a  dentist,  with  offices  in  Denver,  and  Henry  A.  Hicks,  for- 
merly county  judge  of  Gilpin  County,  and  now  a  practicing  attorney  of  Denver. 

It  appeared  from  this  evidence  that  in  the  spring  of  1910  one  John  E,  Can- 
ning was  committed  to  the  county  Jail  for  the  nonpayment  of  alimony  to  his 
first  wife.  After  being  separated  and  divorced  from  his  first  wife  for  two 
years,  he  marrieil  a  young  girl  about  20  years  of  age,  of  good  family.  While  Dr. 
Canning  was  In  the  county  jail  he  was  called  at  night  by  a  voice  over  the 
phone,  which  promised  the  man  his  liberty  provided  he  would  come  into  court 
the  next  morning  and  have  his  second  wife  give  up  her  diamond  rings,  but  In 
no  event  was  he  or  she  to  have  their  attorneys  present. 

Judge  Hicks  supported  this  statement  with  the  testimony  that  the  second 
wife  did  give  up  her  rings,  and  that  he,  as  her  attorney,  was  not  permitted  to 
be  present. 

Charles  O.  Erbaugh  testified  that  he  was  informed  against  for  wrongfully 
obtaining  the  sum  of  $3.40.  Whitford,  while  district  attorney,  had  bitterly 
prosecuted  Erbaugh,  but  Erbaugh  was  found  not  guilty.  Whitford,  then,  as 
judge,  sat  In  the  subsequent  trial  of  Erbaugh,  after  affidavits  of  respectable 
people  had  been  filed  as  to  Whitford's  prejudice.  Whitford  Ignored  these  affi- 
davits, and  sentenced  Erbaugh  to  seven  years  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary 
for  the  t3.40. 

THE  MINERS*   CASE. 

Judge  Whitford,  on  the  23d  day  of  November,  1910,  took  Jurisdiction  of  mat- 
ters in  Boulder  County,  overruling  the  miners*  motion  for  a  change  of  venue, 
and  on  a  contempt  charge  sentenced  16  miners  to  the  county  jail  for  a  period 
of  one  year.  There  was  no  evidence  to  show  any  guilt  upon  the  part  of  a 
great  number  of  these  men.  As  to  one  of  them,  If  the  evidence  against  him 
was  to  be  admitted  as  true,  he  only  swore  at  a  pit  boss  across  the  public  road, 
and  for  this  he  received  one  year. 

One  of  them  was  conclusively  shown  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  transac- 
tion at  all,  and  he  was  given  a  similar  sentence  by. Whitford.  One  of  them 
showe<l  that  he  had  a  new-born  babe  and  that  he  could  not  have  been  present ; 
another  that  he  was  at  home  both  day  and  night  with  a  sick  baby  and  could 
not  have  been  present. 
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One  of  the  miners  was  shown  to  have  been  in  the  oHlce  of  the  justice  of  the 
poace  at  Lafayette,  assisting  to  interpret  the  wants  of  a  fellow  country  woman 
before  the  justice,  and  that  he  could  not  have  been  present. 

The  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  of  these  men  testiHed,  hut  the;^'  received  the 
uniform  sentence  of  one  year  each. 

IMMOBAL  CX>N'I>UCT  OF  WHITFOBD. 

In  the  hearing  before  tlie  legislative  committee,  Ralph  Talbot  defied  the  peli- 
fioner,  McLennan,  to  show  by  a  respectable  witness  that  Whitford  had  beeu 
guilty  of  immoral  conduct,  saying  that  if  it  were  shown  tliat  he,  Talbot,  would 
withdraw  from  Whitford's  defense  and  demand  his  impeachment  before  tlie 
house  of  representatives.  McLennan  called  H.  P.  Oumaer,  a  highlj'  respectable 
witness,  who  testified  to  having  seen  Whitford  on  Market  Street  at  tlie  hour 
of  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  his  arm  around  a  prostitute.  Both  Whitford 
and  the  woman  were  in  a  di'uuken  condition. 

THE  WKINBEliGEK  INCIDENT. 

Testimony  was  given  before  the  committee  to  the  effect  that  one  Maurice 
Weinberger  was  cliargetl  in  the  West  Side  court,  of  which  Greeley  W.  Wliitford 
was  tlie  judge.  Whitford  visited  the  saloon  of  Weinberger  wldle  his  case  was 
pending  in  the  West  Side  court  and  talked  to  Weinberger  about  the  case. 

CHAJtGES  OF  INFLUENCE  USED  ON   WHITFOBD. 

John  I.  Mullins  testified  that  before  the  conviction  of  the  16  miners,  James  H. 
Blood  was  seen  in  the  private  hours  prior  to  the  sentencing  of  the  miners; 
five  deputy  sheriffs  had  to  come  to  the  (X)urt  room  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
prisoners  to  jail.  The  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  miners  was  not  even  con- 
cluded and  the  arguments  of  the  lawyers  had  not  been  made.  The  judgment 
was  therefore  anticipated  in  advance  and  the  sheriff's  ofilce  notified  to  have 
the  deputies  ready  thera 

James  H.  Blood,  counsel  for  the  coal  companies  for  years,  testified  under 
cross-examination  that  he  didn't  know  whether  the  Northern  (Joal  &  Coke  Co. 
was  paying  for  Whitford's  defense  or  not 

ARGUMENTS  OF  COUNSEL. 

The  case  was  argued  before  the  legislative  (Committee  by  Jolm  C.  Lewis  and 
Alexander  M.  Smith  for  the  Colorado  State  Fedex'ation  of  Labor  and  by  Henry  J. 
Hersey  and  Edward  C.  Stimson  for  Whitford. 

FINDINGS   OF   COMMITTEE. 

A.  P.  Audurel,  of  Boulder  County,  recommende<l  that  Whitford  l>e  by  the 
house  of  representatives  Impeached  and  tried  before  the  Senate  of  Colorado. 

H.  A.  Mclntyre,  of  Pueblo,  made  a  report  recommending  that  the  house  of 
representatives  censure  AMiitford  for  his  actions  as  district  judge  of  Colorado. 

Uollenbeck,  of  Chaffee;  Newton,  of  •Mesa;  and  Bacon,  of  Teller  County,  rec- 
ommended the  exoneration  of  Whitford. 

ACTS  OF  INTIMIDATION. 

Various  acts  of  intimidation  have  been  resorted  to  by  those  representing  Whit- 
ford and  tlie  office  of  the  district  attorney  in  Denver,  who  has  oi>enly  allied 
himself  with  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency  and  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Threats  charging  conspiracy  have  been  made  and  given  to  the  public  press. 
Pinkerton  detectives  have  trailed  Alex  M.  Smith,  the  attorney,  to  his  office  and 
about  the  city,  even  going  out  of  the  city  with  him  when  he  went  on  profes- 
sional business  for  his  clienls.  They  have  shadowed  his  house  in  the  evenings 
and  on  Sundays  in  an  effort  to  intimidate  him  and  his  wife  and  child.  To  ail 
this  the  district  attorney,  who  has  been  in  conference  with  the  attorneys  for  the 
coal  company,  and  E.  E.  Pivttyman,  of  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Age^icy.  lias 
apparently  lent  his  encouragement  and  assistan<*e.  We  submit  tliat  now  for 
the  American  people  ;ind  tlie  citizou5>  of  Denver  to  iirepare  to  do  battle  with  sudi 
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officials  at  the  polls  and  to  eliminate  them  from  public  life  and  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  in  the  great  State  of  Colorado. 
Retispectfully  submitted. 

The  Colorado  State  Federation  of  Laboo, 

By ,  President 

Attest : 

,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Extract  of  evidence  of  ex-Sheriff  M.  P.  Capp,  of  Coulder  County, 
given  before  congressional  committee  investigation,  shoNving  attempt  of  certain 
parties  in  the  interest  of  the  coal  operators  to  bribe  him  to  use  his  otfice  in 
the  interest  of  coal  companies : 

M.  P.  Capp,  ex-sheriff  of  Boulder  County:  My  name  is  M.  P.  Capp.  I  live 
at  Boulder.  Have  resided  there  nearly  nine  years,  and  have  been  sheriff  of 
Boulder  County  for  four  years.    My  term  of  office  expired  this  last  January. 

I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  G.  M.  Williams,  formerly  clerk  of  the  district  court 
up  there.  I  understand  that  in  the  year  1910  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  mine 
operators'  association.  He  spoke  to  me  concerning  a  coming  strike.  This  was 
before  the  strike  occurred.  It  was  some  time  before  the  strike  started,  oa 
Monday  or  Tuesday.  It  was  some  time  during  the  week  prior  to  that.  He 
said.  "  It  looks  as  though  we  might  have  a  strike,"  and  he  said  that  some  of  the 
other  operators  or  representatives  had  spoken  to  him  as  to  what  my  attitude 
would  be  in  case  they  had  a  strike,  and  whetlier  or  not  I  would  be  fair — ^how  I 
would  stand  on  the  matter.  And  that,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  was  some  time 
during  the  week  before  the  strike  was  actually  called. 

I  knew  a  man  by  the  name  of  Al.  Baker.  He  held  a  position  with  the  North- 
ern Coal  &  Coke  Co.  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  strike.  Had  charge 
of  the  guards,  as  I  understand  It.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  about  two 
months  after.  It  was  the  last  of  May,  the  SQth  day  of  May,  1910,  at  Superior. 
He  called  me  up  on  Saturday  afternoon.  I  do  not  know  just  what  time  it  wa.s, 
possibly  5  or  6  o'clock,  and  wanted  to  know  where  he  could  see  me  Monday, 
He  spoke  about  my  coming  to  Sui>erlor.  I  told  him  I  would  come  down  if  he 
wanted  to  see  me.  I  went  down.  He  met  me  there.  We  went  up  on  the  hillside 
near  the  Industrial  mine.  He  said,  "  You  know  the  operators  don't  care  any- 
thing for  you  or  I,  only  what  we  are  worth  to  them."  And  he  .said,  "  You  know 
that  the  union  men  don't  care  an,vthing  for  us,  only  what  we  are  worth  to  them. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  and  tell  you  what  you  can  do.  Y'ou  can  get  some  money 
out  of  this  thing."  He  said,  "The  oi)erators  say  they  will  si>eud  a  million 
dollars  to  break  this  strike.  Wh,v  don't  you  get  some  of  it?  You  can  get  it  as 
well  as  not."  I  said,  "How?"  He  said,  "They  want  some  deputies.  Wanted 
them  bad  and  were  willing  to  pay  for  them."  That  he  could  get  a  job  out  of  it 
too,  and  I  wanted  to  know  what  I  would  get  per  day  for  the  deputies  that  I 
would  appoint.  He  said,  "  Tliey  want  a  lot  of  deputies,  an<l  you  can  get  a  piece 
of  money  out  of  this  thing.  You  can  get  T.".  cents  per  day  for  all  the  deputiesi 
hired,  and  you  can  stay  in  the  office."  He  said,  "  They  could  use  400,"  and  told 
me  how  much  money  could  be  made  out  of  the  proposition.  I  asked  how  long 
It  would  take  to  break  the  strike,  and  he  Siud  30  days.  I  said  that  would  not 
near  amount  to  what  he  was  talking  al)out,  and  he  said,  "  You  can  get  a  dollar." 
I  said,  "  Do  you  know  about  this,"  and  he  said  "  Yes ;  I  know  it  can  be  done." 
He  told  me  I  could  get  some  money  besides  that;  that  Mr.  Struby  and  Mr. 
Blood  would  be  out  on  the  next  car.  I  stayed  there  until  the  next  car  came. 
Mr.  Struby  aud  Mr.  Blood  came  out  to  where  we  were.  They  Invited  me  to  go 
over  the  district  with  them  in  an  automobile.  They  never  .said  anything  about 
it  themselves  at  all,  I  told  Baker  that  If  it  was  ricrht  to  go  into  it  in  j;hat  way. 
it  was  not  right  to  charge  them  money  for  it  and  it  would  not  be  right  anyway, 
and  I  left  it  just  about  that  way.  That  Is  about  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
conversation. 

( Conversations. ) 

I  have  a  record  of  arrests  made  by  deputies  and  myself  for  the  years  1910 
aud  1911  and  1912  growing  out  of  the  strike.  I  mis.se<l  the  record  of  some 
of  the  arrests  where  six  or  eight  people  would  be  taken  up,  ami  where  on 
Investigation,  would  l)e  found  only  two  or  three  to  be  comiected  with  it.  Tlioy 
would  nil  be  turiietl  loose,  hut  tlie  reciM*d  of  all  that  went  into  court  at  all  I 
have.    I  trietl  to  get  it  complete,  but  I  find  it  is  not  entirely  so. 

(Conversation.) 
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Q.  Give  the  number  of  arrests  growing  out  of  the  strike  for  the  year  1910  and 
the  year  1911. — A.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  that  I  have  any  actual  record  of, 
erases  that  were  actually  handled  and  some  disposition  made  of  them  in  court 

Q.  What  number  of  those  were  union  men? — ^A.  About  one-fourth  or  one- 
tifth.  I  have  296  all  told  that  I  could  connect  with  these  strikes  more  or  less, 
and  there  were  30  of  them  union  men  that  were  brought  to  Denver  and  33 
union  men  that  were  handled  in  court  over  there.  That  would  be  63  out  of 
290,  and  possibly  some  scattered  ones,  before  1912,  that  I  did  not  separate. 
The  rest  were  nonunion  men. 

For  1912,  there  were  77  nonunion  men  arrested;  33  union  men.  Besides 
there  were  26  arrested  at  the  Brooks-Harrison  mine,  of  which  we  handled  12 
in  court ;  77  nonunion  men  in  all. 

I  think  six  or  seven  men  have  lost  their  lives  on  account  of  the  strike.  As 
near  as  I  can  recollect,  on  August  31,  1910,  there  was  a  killing  near  the  Sen- 
ator mine  between  two  nonunion  men.  April  5,  1911,  there  was  a  union  man 
killed  by  four  Mexicans,  nonunion.  April  22,  Deputy  Sheriff  Hockaday  shot  a 
nonunion  man  at  Superior.  May  7,  1911,  a  Mexican  shot  another  Mexican  on 
the  hillside  at  the  Capital  mine,  both  nonunion.  February,  1911,  Gunn  died 
in  the  hospital  in  Denver  from  wounds  received  on  the  streets  at  Louisville. 
He  was  nonunion.  November  28,  1911,  Searcy  was  shot  at  Superior.  Decem- 
ber 19,  1911,  William  Bashford,  a  mine  guard  at  the  Monarch,  w*as  shot  and 
killed  by  Billy  Adams,  a  nonunion  man.  And  there  might  have  been  one  or 
two  more,  but  I  think  that  is  all. 

There  was  a  man  found  in  Lafayette  unconscious.  We  never  knew  who  he 
was»  apparently  had  been  beaten;  we  n^ver  did  find  out  how  it  happened. 
I  think  that  is  all.  .  I  have  been  inside  of  the  Inclosures  at  the  mines  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

Q.  State  generally  the  character  of  the  men  that  were  brought  in  there? — 
A.  Well,  we  have  taken  out  a  good  many  people  for  officers  of  other  States 
and  for  officers  of  Denver;  that  is,  men  being  accused  of  different  crimes. 
It  seems  as  though  a  great  many  of  them  were  looking  for  trouble  all  the 
time.  I  will  say  that  they  were  a  class  of  people  that  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  A  great  many  of  them  were  arrested  for  different  offenses,  everything 
from  common  offenses  up  to  murder.  Don't  know  anything  about  their  past 
histories  only  the  ones  I  took  for  the  different  States  that  were  accused  of 
crimes  and  were  fugitives  from  Justice. 

The  lists  of  arrests  given  include  arrests  on  warrants  from  Justice  courts, 
and  In  the  killings  the  men  were  arrested  and  attempts  were  made  to  fix  the 
blnuio.  The  first  case,  this  man  Cedar,  we  never  did  find  him.  We  knew 
nothing  of  this  killing  for  some  little  while;  we  never  found  him.  I  got  pic- 
ttires  of  him  that  were  made  here  before  they  sent  him  to  the  penitentiary. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mexican,  the  guard  told  me  he  had  the  Mexican  that  cut 
his  fellow  up.  I  told  him  I  could  get  there  In  30  or  40  minutes,  and  when 
I  got  tliere  I  didn't  get  the  fellow.  In  the  case  at  Lafayette,  we  got  the 
four  Mexicans.  The  killing  at  Superior  by  the  city  marshal,  I  arrested  him 
myself.  The  killing  of  Bashford  by  Billy  Adams,  he  gave  himself  up  to  one 
of  my  deputies.  At  the  time  Mr.  Hfockaday  shot  Grover  Mills,  Hockaday  was 
taken  In  on  a  stretcher.  Mr.  Hockaday  was  never  arresteil.  At  the  Inquest 
it  wa<^  foun<l  that  he  was  justified.  They  were  all  arrested,  as  far  as  we  could 
get  them.    Those  two  men  got  away. 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  killings  take  place  inside  the  fence  around  the  mine? — 
A.  At  the  Capital  mine  there  was  not  any  fence  there.  Never  has  been.  It 
was  at  a  camp  down  on  the  hillside  that  the  Mexicans  were  stabbed,  and  at 
the  Standard  mine  it  was  Just  outside  the  inclosure  at  a  camp  there.  At 
the  Monarch  mine  it  happened  in  their  grounds,  but  there  is  no  inclosure 
there,  and,  of  course,  the  other  two  were  at  the  depot.  Not  all  of  them  have 
these  stockades.  None  of  the  killings  happenetl  inside  of  the  stockades.  These 
others  that  I  speak  of  were  at  the  mine  proper.  They  were  not  in  any  in- 
closure or  any  stockade. 

Q.  Would  the  operators  give  you  any  assistance  in  arresting  nonunion 
men? — A.  We  neter  got  any  assistance  from  them.  If  we  tried  to  arrest  the 
men  Inside  the  stockade  we  had  to  show  our  warrant  at  the  gate  before  we 
could  get  in.  We  could  not  get  In  with  a  John  Doe  warrant;  we  had  to  have 
the  names  of  the  men. 

The  guards  were  acquainted  with  me  and  my  deputies. 
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Mr.  Doyle.  Form  of  report  on  people  employe<l,  discharged,  and  leaving, 
generally  used  by  the  Evans  Goal  &  Land  Co.  by  one  of  their  employees : 

THE   CONDITIONS    OF   THE   COAL    STRIKE   IN    THE    NOBTHEBN    COLOSADO    COAL   FIELDS 
AS  I  FOUND  THE3£  WITHIN  THE  BULL  FENS  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  FUEL  CO, 

While  there  have  been  a  great  many  writings  on  the  strike  situation  in 
northern  Colorado,  there  has  been  nothing  heard  from  one  who  has  worked 
inside  the  bull  pens  for  two  years. 

I  started  to  work  In  the  month  of  December,  1910,  in  the  northern  coal  fields 
as  a  mine  guard ;  or.  In  other  words,  scab  herder  at  the  Monarch  mine,  No.  1, 
of  the  National  Fuel  Co.,  at  Downer,  of  all  the  guards  who  looked  after  the 
boarding  houses  and  imported  men  to  all  the  mines  of  the  National  Fuel  Co. 

After  leaving  southern  Colorado  I  met  the  head  guard,  Hall,  in  Denver,  on 
Market  Street,  between  Seventeenth  and  fiUgbteenth  Streets,  at  one  of  the  em- 
ployment agencies;  being  out  of  work,  Mr.  Hall  approache<l  me  and  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  to  go  to  work;  never  having  scabbed  before,  I  hesitated  when 
he  mentioned  the  location.  I  saw  him  several  days  in  succession;  each  time 
he  urged  me  to  take  a  position  as  guard  at  $3  per  day  and  board.  I  finally 
consented  to  go,  and  Mr.  Hall  gave  his  brother,  Orn.  Hall,  and  me  a  transporta- 
tion to  the  mine  at  Downer,  Colo. 

It  seems  that  the  Baldwin-Felts  people,  who  had  charge  of  the  mine  guards, 
had  lost  their  contract  with  the  National  Fuel  Co.,  and  the  guard  work  had  been 
given  to  Mr.  Hall  just  prior  to  the  time  I  went  there. 

The  Baldwin-Felts  people  did  little  but  gamble — shooting  craps,  etc. — as  I 
found  out  from  Mr.  Zook,  mine  superintendent  at  that  time.  He  told  me 
the  guards  would  come  on  duty  in  the  evening,  and  as  soon  as  the  men  who 
were  working  in  the  mine  had  eaten  supper,  the  guards  would  gather  In  the 
engine  house  of  the  mine  and  gamble  until  1  and  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 
want  to  say  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Zook  that  he  tried  to  stop  it,  but  the  camp 
being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Baldwin-Felts  people  he  could  do  little. 
The  public  knows  what  the  Baldwin-Felts  people  are  and  what  kind  of  a  de- 
tective agency  they  run;  ex-convlcts  and  murderers  are  employed  as  guards, 
and  the  class  they  import  as  strikebreakers  are  worse  than  a  cankerous  growth 
on  6od*s  green  earth;  but  it  is  this  class  that  such  a  company  as  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fuel  Co.  and  others  hire  as  the  main  tool  to  hire  small  tools  to  break 
up  union  labor. 

To  get  back  to  the  point  of  the  conditions  at  the  mine  and  camp,  I  found 
that  the  majority  of  the  inmates  of  the  camp  were  the  low  type  of  Bulgarians 
and  Greeks,  and  a  few  English-si)eaking  people.  I  think  there  were  about  250 
people  in  the  camp  at  that  time;  about  20  per  cent  were  English  speaking. 
I  found  in  some  of  the  four-room  houses  as  many  as  25  people  living  and  sleep- 
ing, among  them  being  one  to  three  women  and  some  small  children.  The 
custom  of  tlie  Bulgarian  was  to  take  as  many  boarders  as  he  could  crowd  In 
with  his  family.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  five  beds  in  one  room  12  by  14  in  size, 
and  the  men  wash  and  change  clothes  in  these  houses,  as  the  wash  house  at 
Monarch  mine.  No.  1,  was  reserved  for  the  men  staying  at  the  boarding  house. 
Any  intelligent  person  can  imagine  the  fumes  arising  in  a  small  room  from 
cooking,  steaming,  soap  water,  and  sweaty  mine  clothing. 

A  coal  miner's  work  is  dirty,  yet  in  the  homes  of  the  better  class  of  miners 
you  will  not  find  a  cleaner  set  of  working  people  anywhere,  as  he  takes  his 
bath  every  night  and  completely  changes  clothes  from  head  to  foot ;  but  among 
the  class  that  have  been  imported  to  northern  Colorado  I  found  the  most  In- 
sanitary conditions  prevailing. 

At  the  Downer  camp  there  was  no  school  at  that  time.  There  was  one  store, 
owned  by  the  company,  and  the  people  had  to  trade  there;  the  cost  of  living 
being  about  40  per.  cent  higher  than  in  Denver  or  Boulder.  They  have  what 
is  known  as  the  coupon  book;  when  one  gets  an  order  at  the  mine  oflice  and 
takes  the  order  to  the  store  he  gets  a  coupon  book;  if  he  nee<Is  any  cash  be- 
tween pay  days,  as  most  do,  he  could  get  a  couiwn  caslieil  for  75  cents  on  the 
dollar  at  the  store.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  as  I  was  short  of  cash  one  time. 
I  had  several  coupons  cashed.  I  found  that  the  men  were  getting  300  to  500 
pounds  short  weight  to  the  car,  compareiT  to  the  time  when  there  was  a  check- 
weighman  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  there. 

The  houses  at  this  camp  are  simply  shacks,  as  the  company  does  not  keep 
them  in  repair;  the  plaster  had  fallen  off  the  houses  that  had  been  plastered, 
and  the  ceiling  boards  were  broken  and  torn  off  the  boarded  ones;  the  glass 
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was  broken  oat  of  many  of  them,  and  all  were  generally  run  down.  Bat  a 
splendid  fireproof  barn  was  put  up  for  the  company's  teams  and  the  grain. 
You  know  mules  and  feed  cost  the  company  money,  but  men — well,  human  lives 
are  cheap. 

I  stayed  at  the  Monarch  mine  about  five  weeks,  as  I  found  out  after  llTlng 
there  a  few  days  that  instead  of  $3  and  board  we  were  getting  only  $2.50  and 
board,  because  12  had  night  work. 

My  family  being  in  Denver  and  there  not  being  an  empty  house  in  the  camp, 
I  quit  there  and  went  to  the  Industrial  mine  of  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at 
Superior,  Colo.;  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co^  not  having  sold  out  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  at  that  time,  Mr.  F.  J.  T.  McCormack  was  superin- 
tendent. I  lived  in  the  town  of  Superior  for  about  a  year,  not  moving  Inside  the 
stockade  until  about  tlie  4tli  of  December,  1911 ;  I  will  say  right  here  that  there 
was  union  men  all  around  me  and  I  was  never  Insulted  or  bothered  all  the  time 
I  lived  in  the  town  of  Superior  and  went  to  the  mine  one-half  mile  away 
through  groups  of  union  miners  and  was  never  molested. 

I  started  to  work  in  tlie  mine  as  a  miner,  conditions  at  that  time  not  being 
as  bad  as  they  became  later ;  I  was  on  pillar  worl£,  and  having  worked  In  the 
northern  coal  fields  before  as  a  union  miner,  I  found  that  we  were  being  robbed 
of  about  500  pounds  of  coal  to  the  car,  the  same  or  worse  than  I  found  at 
Monarch  mine.  No.  1;  I  found  there  was  a  great  loss  of  cars  to  me  through 
such  as  my  check  being  taken  olt,  and  someone  else  putting  their  check  on ;  to 
explain  to  those  who  do  not  know,  each  miner  has  a  check  number  and  when  he 
starts  as  a  miner  or  loader  the  weigh-boss  gives  him  several  Iron  checks,  each 
stamped  with  a  number ;  he  hangs  a  check  on  each  car  he  loads,  and  when  his 
car  reaches  the  top  and  is  dumped,  the  dumper  takes  the  check  off  ami  gives 
it  to  the  weigh  boss,  who  then  marks  the  weight  of  the  coal  on  the  bulletin 
under  his  number;  so  it  is  easy  to  lose  his  cars  because  when  they  leave  the 
place  and  are  pulled  to  the  parting,  anyone  can  take  his  chock  off  and  put  their 
own  on  and  thereby  receive  credit  for  the  loaded  car.  I  lost  nine  cars  one  week 
and  reported  the  matter  to  William  Green,  pit  boss,  and  also  to  Pat  Kilker,  the 
weigh  boss;  they  said  they  could  do  nothing;  then  I  told  Mr.  McOorraack,  the 
superintendent,  and  he  said  he  knew  there  was  lots  of  stealing  going  on  in  the 
mine,  but  he  could  not  prevent  It ;  I  suggested  that  he  put  the  check  hook  on  the 
inside  of  car  as  is  done  at  several  other  mines,  where  it  would  not  be  so  handy 
for  those  stealing  cars,  but  he  said  it  was  too  much  bother  for  the  dumper  to 
take  the  check  from  the  inside ;  of  course  it  is  no  trouble  for  a  miner  to  dig  and 
load  a  2,000  to  2,700  pound  car  of  coal  and  then  have  some  contemptible  thief 
get  his  car.  You  may  ask  were  these  hooks  not  on  the  outside  of  car  when  the 
mine  was  being  worked  by  union  labor;  yes;  but  there  is  a  fine  for  the  first 
ofTense  and  for  second  offense  there  is  immediate  discharge  and  loss  of  union 
card.  Does  the  company  discharge  for  that  now?  No;  because  I  know  of  one 
case  in  particular  where  Mr.  McCormack  knew  that  a  party  had  been  stealing 
cars,  but  did  he  discharge  the  man?  No ;  all  he  <H<1  was  to  take  the  number  off 
of  the  thief's  car  and  place  it  on  the  car  of  the  loader. 

If  a  man  was  heard  to  say  be  believed  in  unions  or  was  In  symapthy  with 
them,  he  was  immediately  discharged  and  ordered  out  of  the  camp  and  some- 
times beaten  by  the  guards;  this  is  true,  as  I  huve  seen  it  done. 

One  guard  named  Tim  Harvey,  who  was  captain  of  the  guards  at  the  Indus- 
trial mine,  was  known  as  a  notorious  gunman,  and  was  Imported  to  the 
northern  coal  fields  by  the  Baldwin-Felts  people.  Harvey  had  been  a  guard  at 
Lead,  S.  Dak.,  and  had  earned  a  reputation  of  being  a  bad  gunman  and  strike 
breaker,  and  it  was  such  as  he  that  was  put  in  charge  of  the  "  bull-pens  "  to  in- 
timidate the  men  and  women. 

Life  inside  these  places  was  almost  as  bad  as  being  In  prison ;  the  gates  were 
closed  at  9  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  order  was  to  be  in  camp  at  that  time ;  if 
one  was  out  later  than  that,  it  was  up  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  guard  on  duty 
whether  you  could  come  inside  or  not;  the  guards  at  the  mines  were  not  in- 
vested with  police  power  to  commission  of  any  kind,  and  yet  they  took  on  them- 
selves, with  the  backing  of  the  coal  company,  the  authority  of  an  officer  of  the 
law,  and  because  they  kne\v  the  company's  money  would  come  to  the  rescue; 
did  things  oflficers  of  the  law  would  not  do. 

I  started  as  mine  guard  at  the  Industrial  mine  on  the  night  of  November  29, 
1911;  during  the  previous  night  a  nonunion  miner  was  shot  and  killed  by  the 
night  marshal  of  Superior;  the  facts  developed  at  the  trial  were,  that  a  non- 
union man  named  Dude  Searcy  had  quarreled  with  the  union  men  of  Superior, 
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ftud  told  tbem  he  would  meet  them  at  the  dq)ot  that  ni^ht  and  kill  one  of  them 
before  daylight;  Night  Marshal  De  Andy  went  to  t2»e  depot  as  he  had  been 
doing  for  months  past  to  meet  the  interurban  cars;  Dude  Searcy  was  there 
also  with  his  two  brothers,  Elmer  and  Jim;  Dude  started  a  dispute  with  the 
night  marshal  and  pulled  his  gun;  the  marshal  then  pulled  his  gun  and  shot 
Searcy.  The  marshal  was  found  not  guilty,  as  he  had  Icilled  Searcy  in  self 
defense;  Searcy  was  found  to  be  a  fngitive  frcnn  justice,  having  been  picked 
up  by  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  sent  to  Kentucky  to  Import  men;  Searcy 
was  then  hearing  from  the  sheriff  of  Kentucky.  Most  of  the  camps  are  made 
up  of  these  kind  of  people. 

After  the  footing,  the  company  hired  two  more  guards,  namely,  Frank 
Cummin^  and  myself.  Not  caring  to  have  my  family  in  the  town  of  Superior, 
I  moved  inside  tiie  stockade,  <Hr  bull  pen ;  I  then  began  to  see  what  the  life  of 
a  scab  was  like  in  reality ;  we  had  to  deal  at  the  company*s  store,  the  same 
system  being  in  vogue  at  the  Monarch  mine  in  regard  to  the  coupon  book,  but 
the  prices  were  even  higher  than  at  the  Monarch  mine.  The  company's  store 
is  known  as  the  State  Mercantile  Go.,  and  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fuel  Ck>.«  said  onnpany  having  taken  over  the  northern  mines  in 
November  in  the  year  1911.  If  one  refused  to  trade  at  the  company's  store, 
he  would  be  discharged ;  a  few  people  of  the  camp  bought  some  groceries  and 
dry  goods  in  Denver,  but  had  to  steal  them  in,  under  cover  of  a  trunk  or  suit 
case,  and  tlie  guards  had  strict  orders  not  to  allow  any  peddler  or  vegetable 
men  in  the  camp ;  in  fact,  anyone  who  had  anything  to  sell  that  the  company's 
store  could  stti^)ly,  was  refused  admittance.  Tlie  orders  were  given  to  us  by 
Sttpt.  McCormack,  and  we  had  to  obey  them. 

Just  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  time  I  started  to  work  as  guard  at  the  In- 
dustrial  mine,  the  town  board  of  Snp^ior  had  taken  the  saloon  license  away 
£rom  P.  J.  Keer  on  account  of  the  trouble  caused  by  the  nonunion  men  in  his 
place  of  business;  these  men  would  leave  the  stockade  in  groups  and  go  to 
Keer's  saloon,  get  drunk,  and  start  back  to  the  bull  pen  shooting,  yelling,  and 
cussing;  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  marshal  and  Sheriff  Capp's  deputies 
to  do  anything,  and  I  want  to  say  that  Sheriff  Capp  should  be  highly  com- 
mended for  the  way  he  handles  the  situation ;  if  a  nonunion  man  was  arrested, 
be  was  taken  before  Supt.  McCk)rmack9  and  imprisoned  or  fined — McCormack 
was  and  still  is  the  justice  of  the  peace,  also*  huouine  officer. 

When  the  saloon  was  closed  there  was  no  trouble  to  speak  of  in  Superior,  but 
Mr.  Keer  bought  a  saloon  in  Marslial,  because  by  doing  so  he  could  obtain  a 
wholesale  license  which  gave  him  the  right  to  sell  liquor  in  the  camp;  I 
have  seen  his  wagon  make  five  and  six  trips  in  one  day  carrying  liquor. 

Mr.  Keer  would  allow  a  man  as  much  liquor  as  he  wanted  provided  he  had 
money  coming  to  him  from  the  company's  oiffice,  as  it  would  be  held  out  of  his 
pay;  I  know  a  number  of  men  who  never  drew  a  dollar  on  payday;  all  their 
money  went  for  board  and  liquor. 

At  this  time  there  were  about  65  Bulgarians  and  Greeks,  and  about  100 
Americans  and  Austrlans  in  the  camps;  beer  ami  whisky  were  sold  in  the 
camp  without  a  license;  men  and  women  lived  in  polygamy,  and  Justice  Mc- 
Cormack knew  it. 

About  four  months  before  I  left,  we  had  a  new  head  guard,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Robert  Boykln,  exconvict  swit  from  Denver  for  robbery,  murderer  of 
the  man  who  was  killed  sometime  ago  on  Larimer  Street ;  the  same  man  herded 
scabs  at  Lead,  S,  Dak.,  and  went  to  old  Mexico  with  an  expedition — ^but  in 
reality  to  rob  the  churches  as  he  told  me ;  he  was  also  known  as  the  gambler. 
This  Is  the  character  who  was  appolnteil  as  head  guard  of  the  camp. 

Robert  Boykln  ran  a  poker  game  in  his  own  home  at  the  Industrial  mine,  and 
I  have  seen  from  10  to  25  men  in  the  bathhouse  shooting  craps  from  Saturday 
ni^ht  until  Sunday  night,  and  poker  giunes  were  being  played  in  nearly  all  the 
batch  shanties.  Liquor  was  sold  week  days  and  Sundays.  It  was  a  common 
occurrence  for  a  man  to  beat  his  wife.  The  guards  would  beat  men  with  their 
guns.  I  have  witnessed  a  man  being  kicked  out  of  the  mine  office  because  of 
a  mistake  in  his  statement,  said  mistake  being  in  favor  of  the  company.  I  have 
seen  a  family — man,  wife,  and  baby  in  arms — ^put  out  of  the  camp  with  but  $3, 
and  had  to  leave  their  furniture.  Men  were  put  out  of  camp  for  talking  union- 
ism. Vegetable  i)eddlers  were  bent  up  for  trying  to  find  sale  for  their  goods  in 
the  camp.  A  man  had  to  borrow  money  to  bury  his  dead  baby,  his  money  being 
tied  up  in  the  company's  office  unlawfully  by  Supt.  McCormack.  Men  were 
urged  by  the  guards  to  "smoke  up'*  the  union  men's  houses;  one  case  I  re- 
member in  particular,  where  a  nonunion  miner  shot  through  the  house  of 
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Casper  Langegger  with  a  30-30  high-power  rifle,  he  being  furnished  a  gun  and 
ammunition  by  Head  Guard  Jim  Harvey.  Harvey  would  tell  the  men  to  shoot 
through  the  guardhouse  and  blame  rhe  union  men  for  it.  These  things  were 
not  unlcnown  to  Humane  Officer,  Superintendent,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  Mc* 
Cormack. 

I  left  the  employ  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  in  August,  1912,  and  since 
that  time  a  number  of  the  better  class  of  people  have  left,  conditions  being  so 
bad  that  they  could  not  make  a  living. 

God  help  you  men  of  northern  Colorado  if  you  lose  this  strike  and  the  com- 
pany runs  their  mines  "  oi)en  shop  " ;  you  will  lose  your  homes  and  will  be  worse 
than  in  peonage ;  you  will  have  to  live  in  the  company's  houses,  having  insani- 
tary conditions,  and  pay  high  rents  for  same;  you  will  have  to  trade  at  the 
company's  stores ;  you  will  be  owned  body  and  srnil  by  the  company.  You  have 
))ut  up  a  grand  fight,  and  you  will  win  if  you  stick,  and  the  people  of  this  great 
State  will  give  you  aid  and  sympathy,  because  you  are  fighting  for  what  is 
right. 

And  you  poor  deluded  scabs,  why  don't  you  get  right  while  there  is  yet  time 
to  do  so?  You  know  you  will  have  to  go  when  the  union  wins  their  great  fight, 
and  win  they  will,  because  those  in  the  right  always  win ;  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time  until  the  coal  companies  of  the  northern  fiehls  are  through  with  you, 
and  you  will  be  thrown  aside  as  a  tool  they  have  no  more  use  for ;  you  have  seen 
it  done  In  the  past,  and  it  will  be  done  in  the  future.  Will  the  company  care 
whether  you  have  a  dollar  or  not?  No.  You  and  your  families  will  have  to  go. 
You  have  seen  how  the  companies  kept  their  promise ;  you  have  seen  men  killed 
in  the  mine.  Did  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  bury  them?  Yes;  but  you 
paid  the  funeral  expenses  by  taking  up  a  subscription  among  yourselves  and 
paid  exorbitant  prices  for  the  same.  Who  had  charge  of  these  funerals?  Waa 
it  the  superintendent  at  the  mine  who  paid  it?  Was  it  the  company?  No;  it 
was  you. 

Can  you  get  $1  of  credit  at  the  company  stores  if  you  do  not  have  it  in  the 
office?  No;  you  can  not,  and  you  know  it.  Then,  don't  you  think  it  is  time 
to  help  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help  make  conditions  better  for  your- 
selves and  families  and  the  coming  generation,  and  not  stay  in  slavery  and  put 
another  there.  I  appeal  to  your  manhood,  if  you  have  any,  to  help  in  this  great 
fight.  You  know  there  Is  nothing  on  earth  as  contemptible  as  a  scab ;  you  still 
have  time  to  get  right;  why  not  do  it? 

I  have  written  this  without  compensation  of  any  kind,  because  I  want  to  try, 
in  my  crude  way,  to  put  before  the  people  the  true  facts  as  I  have  heard  them 
inside  the  "  bull  pen  "  and  try  and  undo  some  of  the  wrongs  I  did  while  a  scab, 
and  to  show  the  public  the  class  that  the  companies  have  importe<l  to  take  the 
place  of  men  and  women  who  are  citizens  of  Colorado  and  who  have  by  their 
hard  work  made  homes  for  themselves  ami  families.  I  believe  it  is  due  to 
organizeil  labor  to  show  these  facts  as  I  have  found  them. 

C HABITS  Snydeb. 

(I  have  original.) 

Mr.  Doyle.  Form  of  report  on  people  employed,  discharge<l,  and  leaving  gen- 
erally used  by  the  Evans  Coal  &  Land  Co.  They  were  usetl  pretty  generally  in 
the  State,  showing  the  effort  to  keep  track  of  i)eople : 

Evans  Coal  &  Land  Co., 
Frederick,  Colo.y  February  12,  1912, 

Report  on  people  employed,  discharged,  and  leaving. 

[Evans  mine,  Feb.  12, 1912.] 


Name. 

Register 
No. 

Age. 

Nation- 
all^. 

Mar- 
ried OT 
single. 

Where 

family 

lives  or 

his  native 

home. 

Where  last 
employed. 

Occupa- 
tion 

Rate  of 
wages. 

Victor  Edwardson 

A-13.... 

18 

Am... 

8 

Daicota.... 

Slope 

Water  boy. 

SI.  60 

• 
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Report  on  people  employed ^  discharged ^  cnvd  leaving — ^Continued. 

DISCHARGED. 


Name. 

Register  No. 

Age. 

Nationality. 

Reason. 

Indebtedness. 

• 

- 

LEFT. 


Name. 

Register  No. 

Age. 

Nationality. 

Reason. 

Indebtedness. 

^ 

Will  Fox,  Superintendent, 

Mr.  Doyle.  Statement  pertaining  to  tlie  niotho<ls  used  in  the  election  in 
Huerfano  CJounty: 

Voes  in  Huerfano  tell  of  card  system  and  holes  in  ballots.  In  the  Walsen 
mine  precinct,  when  some  of  the  colored  people  came  in  to  vote,  the  election 
judges  would  announce  the  names  and  hand  them  a  ballot;  this  same  thing 
occurred  in  practically  all  the  nonunion  camps ;  in  Checo  precinct,  near  Walsen- 
burg,  a  Mexican  woman  came  in  and  announced  her  name,  and  one  of  the 
judges  told  her  that  was  not  her  name,  and  she  voted  under  the  name  that  the 
judge  told  her  was  her  right  name.  In  primary  elections  the  printer  scratches 
the  dies  which  print  the  black  spot  on  the  ballot  so  that  the  judges  are  always 
able  to  tell  whether  a  person  votes  on  a  Republican,  Democratic,  or  Progressive 
ballot.  Then  the  companies  know  who  to  work  on  before  election  day ;  If  they 
are  weak  they  can  sway  them  the  w^ay  they  want  them,  and  If  they  refuse  to 
promise  to  vote  the  way  the  companies  want  them,  they  can  Are  them  before 
election  day  and  force  them  to  move  out  of  the  precinct,  so  they  will  have  no 
\otQ  coming. 

Mr.  Doyle.  One  statement  and  two  letters  pertaining  to  school  tax,  being 
checked  off  from  the  miners  and  not  accounte<l  for  to  the  State  suiiorlntendent  of 
schools : 

Statement  of  work  done  for  the  Alliance  Coal  Co.,  hy  Robert  F.  Lockhart,  at 

Reliance  mine,  during  month  of  August,  1912, 


Deductions. 


Smithing 

Doctor IL  00 

CoUectioD^  school 25 

Hospital 50 

Rent 

Orders 

Cash  or  check 

Board 

Powder  and  squibs 

Cool 

Coal  check 

Subscrlp  tion 

Total  deductions II.  75 


Earnings. 


Tons  at : 

Cars  at 

10  days,  at  $3.15 $3L50 

Days  at 

Yards  at 

Yards  at 

Yards  at 

Room  turnings  at 

Coal  checks 

Total  earnings $31. 50 

Less  total  deductions 1. 75 

Balance  due 29. 75 


La  Veta,  Colo.,  October  16,  1912. 

My  De.ar  Friend:  I  inclose  my  statement  to  show  you  that  this  school  tax 
is  no  fake  mind  you  if  a  man  has  2  or  more  boys  working  the  tax  is  the  same 
25  cts.  each  the  doctor  attends  to  the  Railroad  men  for  50  cts.  each  but  mind 
you  he  is  also  County  Coroner  with  the  usual  verdict  you  no  what  that  is  we 
don'  no  where  their  are  any  hospital  eather  it  Is  nothing  more  than  a  graft  pure 
and  simple. 
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Mr.  Editor :  The  Klndom  of  Huerfano  is  going  to  make  one  of  tlie  greatest 
fights  of  its  life  to  try  and  elect  the  Republican  ticket  as  they  see  the  hand 
writing  on  the  wall  the  O.  F.  &  I.  and  other  coal  co.  is  turning  all  their  forces 
in  Huerfano  and  Las  Animas  Countys  as  they  see  they  are  beat  in  all  other 
Counties  James  B.  Dick  is  not  so  strong  as  they  thought  with  Park  for  Gover- 
nor if  you  remember  I.  B.  Dick  was  one  of  the  senators  that  put  Peabody  in 
ofilce  over  Adams  and  they  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  try  and  elect  them 
so  we  will  just  do  the  best  we  can  to  deport  them  if  their  are  an  honest  count 
of  ballots  they  are  beet  and  they  no  it  well. 

From  an  old  timer 

ROBT.  F.  LOCKH.VBT, 

La  Veiay  Colo, 


I  hlpe  to  be  able  to  see  you  when  you  get  down  here. 
Don't  show  the  name  on  the  statement  without  you  have  to. 


R.  F. 
R.  F. 


La  Veta,  Colo.,  Noi'emhcr  29,  1912, 
Mr.  Jakes  Dttce,  Denver ^  Colo, 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Your  note  of  some  time  ago  received  would  have  answered 
it  but  I  have  been  away  trying  to  get  something  to  do  but  failed  as  yet  Well 
I  am  about  the  school  Tax  the  oakdale  Coal  Co.  headquarters  in  Denver  J.  D. 
Jones  Gen'l  Mgr.  25  cts.  from  each  empty  in  and  around  the  mine  school 
District  No.  36  the  Alliance  Coal  Co.  Denver  25  cts.  used  to  be  $L00  McDowel 
Gen'l  Mgr.  the  same  school  District  No.  86  tlie  Big  Four  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 
Inline  at  Fioga  25  cts.  for  single  man  50  cts.  for  married  men  the  no.  of  scIkk)! 
district  I  don*t  no  headquarters  in  Denver  the  Floga  mine  at  Sunny  side  25 
cts.  for  single  men  50  for  married  men  their  headquarters  are  in  Denver  I  don*t 
no  the  name  of  the  management  thier  I  will  be  down  their  this  week  and  find 
out  and  get  a  statement  from  some  of  the  men  all  the  small  mine  are  just  the 
same  when  oakman  was  Governor  the  Victor  American  Co.  and  the  C.  F.  &  I. 
was  called  up  before  him  and  swore  they  did  not  no  anything  of  this  tax  and 
when  they  were  shone  the  statement  they  stopt  taken  It  of  and  have  never  done 
it  since  but  the  small  company  has  always  done  It  and  It  amounts  to  several 
thousand  dollars  where  it  goes  no  one  will  tell  I  will  Inform  you  of  the  Doctors 
next  time  and  say  that  they  are  unable  to  arganlze  the  men  in  Huerfano  to 
their  has  never  been  a  district  officer  down  here  there  are  no  use  of  a  stranger 
going  around  here  the  companys  things  noes  one  when  ever  they  see  him  and  it 
is  all  off  with  him  let  them  do  their  business  right  and  they  will  come  out  all 
right  get  a  man  in  here  that  no  all  the  mines  and  the  men  and  he  will  make 
this  a  union  County  before  long  there  are  no  use  of  a  stranger  as  he  can  do 
nothing  as  he  Is  watched  when  ever  he  leaves  tlie  train. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ROBT.   F.    IX)rKHART, 

La  Veta,  Colo. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Statement  showing  the  death  rate  of  miners,  January  1  to  October 
1,  1913,  also  production  of  coal,  number  of  men  employed,  number  injured  per 
thousand;  also  the  same  from  September  30  to  December  31  compared  with 
the  nine  months  preceding: 


JANUARY  1  TO  OCTOBER  1,  1913. 

* 

Number  of 

men  em- 

ploj'ed  in 

the  Colorado 

coal  mines. 

Number 
kflled. 

Number 
Injured. 

Killed  per 

1.000 
employed. 

Injured  per 

1,000 
employed. 

13,274 

65 

354 

4.9 

1L6+ 
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PRODUCTION  JANUARY  1  TO  OCTOBER  1,  1013. 


Production 

of  coal 

(tons). 

Tons  per 

fatal 
accident. 

Tons  per 
nonfatal 
aocstdent. 

7,546,5a6 

116, 101 

27,711- 

SEPTEMBER  30  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1913. 


Number  men 
employed. 

Knmber 
kUled. 

Nnmber 
iAJured. 

KUled 

per  1,000 

empkyed. 

Injured 

per  1,000 

eraplojred. 

8,606 

45 

3 

il35 

100 

3 

i30D 

6.2+ 

8 
15.6 

1L62+ 

3 
3486 

>  For  9  montbs. 
SEPTEMBER  30  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1913. 


Productian 
(tons). 

Tons  per 

fatal 
accidents. 

Tons  per 

nonfatal 

accidents. 

1,722,408 

38,272+ 

17,224+ 

The  coal-mine  Inspector  has  published  his  report  for  1913,  and  on  pages  5 
and  6  will  be  seen  the  average  number  of  coal  miners  employed  In  this  State, 
the  number  of  men  killed  in  the  mines,  the  number  of  widows  and  orphans 
left,  the  number  of  accidents  to  employees  in  and  around  the  mines,  and  they 
are  as  follows : 

Average  number  of  men  employed 12, 871 

Fatal  accidents 110 

Nonfatal  accidents .: , 354 

Total .     464 

Widows  left - 51 

Orphans  left 108 

Accidents  resulting  In  i)ersona]  injury  and  total  amount  of  compensation 
paid  to  the  injured  and  the  relatives  of  the  dead  amounted  to  $33,593.63. 

Tlie  above  figures  give  a  little  more  information  than  we  were  able  to  obtain 
vmler  the  old  law,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  figures  are  taken 
from  the  sworn  annual  reports  of  the  mine  operators. 

If  you  work  out  the  sum  total  of  the  compensation  paid  to  the  Injured  and 
to  the  representatiyes  of  the  dead,  it  appears  that  John  Doe  and  his  associates 
have  decided  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  killing  or  Injuring  a  coal  miner 
averages  about  $72.40,  which  is  the  amount  shown  to  have  been  paid  for  the 
464  accidents. 

Taking  the  average  number  of  miners  employed  at  tlie  figures  given,  which  is 
12371,  and  remembering  that  each  of  these  men  pay  $1  per  month  for  doctor 
and  hospital,  the  yearly  tax  upon  these  miners  amounted  in  1913  to  the 
sum  of  $154,452. 

This  sum  was  collected  and  administered  wholly  by  the  operators  them- 
selves. They  employ  all  doctors  (sometimes  getting  them  as  low  as  $75  per 
month),  make  all  hospital  arrangements,  which  arrangements  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  O.  F.  &  L)  are  entirely  on  paper. 

No  coal  miner  has  anything  to  say  about  what  doctor  shall  attend  him; 
be  has  no  voice  in  any  such  arrangement;  his  part  li^lns  and  eids  with 
paying  his  $1  per  month. 
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Mr.  DoYTJB.  letters  rooelved  from  men  working  at  various  mines  In  southern 
Colorado  prior  to  tlie  strilee  and  desires  of  men  for  organization: 

Delagua,  Colo.,  Sunday,  August  10,  1913, 

Deab  Friend  :  I  got  a  Job  down  here  tlie  only  thing:  the  Boss  would  was  pick 
work  with  another  fellow  a  Welchman.  I  guess  it  is  the  worst  place  in  the 
mine.  It  is  over  two  miles  and  a  1  from  the  mouth  of  the  slop  to  the  face. 
It  takes  nearly  a  hour  to  walk  to  work.  They  only  pay  55<  per  ton  and  whalr  I 
am  working  the  coal  will  not  brake  at  all.  It  Is  the  hardest  pick  work  I  ever 
done.  It  is  nearly  imposable  to  make  anything  at  it  My  Partner  and  the 
other  three  Welclunan  who  are  working  here  in  the  mine  are  going  to  Wyoming 
soone  as  they  make  a  few  more  dollars.  There  is  al>out  four  or  five  hundred 
men  here.  Outside  men  are  mostly  American.  I  think  about  50  Japs.  The  rest 
are  farmei*s  such  as  Austrlans,  Slavish,  and  Mexicans,  Greks  and  Italians, 
and  they  all  no  sava.  Of  all  the  places  I  ever  was  In  my  life  this  is  the 
worst  place  I  ever  saw  for  an  American  to  live  unless  he  Is  a  Boss. 

I  am  sure  I  cant  stand  it  here  eny  longer.  In  the  first  place  I  cant  make 
wages.  I  and  the  three  other  Americans  are  hording  at  the  Jap  boarding 
house.  Gee  the  Japs  that  swarm  around  here  at  night.  The  bath  is  a  big 
squair  box  two  ft.  deep  and  12  feet  squalr  all  the  Japs,  Greeks  and  Mexicans 
and  all  of  us  have  got  to  wash  in  the  same  for  they  only  fill  the  tub  once.  Last 
night  one  Jap  with  a  lot  of  open  sors  on  his  boily  junped  In  the  tub  with  the 
rest  of  us.  Now  I  dont  think  a  senceable  white  man  would  stand  for  this, 
do  you. 

N.  B.  after  walking  to  Ludlow  six  miles,  while  I  was  writing  this  letter,  I 
was  watches  By  a  man  whom  I  think  is  a  detective.  I  went  out  away  from 
the  buildings  then  one  of  the  gards  came  around  so  I  walked  to  ludlow.  I 
dont  know  that  am  followed  but  will  continue  my  letter  and  mall  it  here. 

When  I  got  to  Trinidad  I  found  the  Victor  fuel  Co.  office  and  asked  if  they 
needed  eny  miners.  They  said  yes  if  I  would  go  up  I  could  get  a  job  so  up  I 
went.  When  we  got  within  a  mile  of  Delagua  a  mounted  Gard  meet  us  and 
asked  nil  of  us  a  great  lot  of  questions.  Whair  we  were  aolng  and  what  for. 
Whalr  we  come  from.  Whalr  we  had  worked.  What  our  names  are,  if  we 
could  refer  to  our  former  employer. 


August  27,  1913. 

Number  Fifty-two:  Your  letters  of  the  16th  and  24th  Inst.  recelve<l;  have 
noteil  carefully  what  you  have  to  say.  Am  kept  very  busy  with  the  Denver  end 
of  the  campaign. 

I  wish  you  would  give  the  names  of  all  whom  you  come  in  contact  with,  as 
well  as  postofflce  address. 

Guards  are  being  placed  on  the  mines  at  Lafayette,  and  all  camps  In  the 
north,  but  it  seems  that  the  more  guards  they  hire  in  the  south,  the  more 
members  the  organization  gains.  Fremont  County  is  doing  splendid ;  Kl  Paso 
Cx)unty  Is  securing  new  members;  every  camp  in  the  south  reports  that  the 
men  are  waiting  for  the  call,  but  we  advise  against  any  out-brake  on  their 
part,  until  all  efforts  for  a  peaceful  settlement  have  failed. 

Help  keep  down  any  unnecessary  strike  call,  and  suggest  to  any  whom  you 
might  hear  talking  such  that  they  await  the  official  call  before  making  any 
brake. 

I  have  not  hear  from  **  74  "  since  I  saw  him  in  Trinidad. 

Assuring  you  that  everything  looks  bright,  and  thanking  you  for  your  prompt- 
ness in  reporting,  I  remain  with  kind  regards. 
Yours  very  truly, 


Tioga,  Colo.,  August  I?.'/,  191S. 
45ol. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  got  work  at  Big  4  Coal  Mine.  Started  Weds,  the  20th  and 
doing  fair  but  aint  feeling  extra  goo<l.  The  board  isnt  much  goo<l  and  the 
water  Is  pumped  from  the  mine.  I  could  get  board  at  a  private  house  but  the 
Super,  said,  or  told  my  Partner  that  If  we  worked  there  we  had  to  board  at 
the  Co.  boarding  house.  We  pay  28  per  mo.  The  wash  shanty  could  be  kept 
cleaner.  We  have  to  lay  our  own  rail.s.  The  cars  we  load  look  like  two  ton 
cards.  We  get  30  to  32.  I  believe  we  get  5.00  lbs  short.  The  Boys  say  if 
you  want  to  hold  ajob  here  keep  your  mouth  shut  about  union.    It  looks  like 
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a  man  aught  to  free  to  talk  about  what  he  pleases  &  discuss  eny  matter  he 
wishes  but  I  guess  you  cant  here  but  all  the  Boys  seem  to  be  union  men. 
Hoping  that  everything  turns  out  for  the  best  I  remain  respectfully  yours 

74. 


Forbes,  Colo.,  August  30,  1019. 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  I  notify  you  that  we  arrived  at  this  camp  one  of  the 
••  Rocky  Mountain  Comp  "  and  got  the  work.  We  will  start  on  Monday  the  1st 
of  September.  We  found  out  that  five  men  were  fired  yesterday  and  they  have 
to  leave  the  camp  today,  because  they  were  Union  men  and  were  talking  about 
strike. 

Yours  truly, 

82, 


AValsenburg,  Colo.,  August  2i,  1913, 

No.  455:  AVill  drop  you  a  few  lines  today.  Have  been  staying  around  Tioga 
the  last  few  days  and  Big  four  also.  Most  all  the  mines  layed  of  Sat.  after- 
noon on  account  of  Elks  Convention  at  Walsenburg.  In  and  around  Tioga 
Camp  unionism  is  quite  openly  expressed  while  same  are  quit  and  dont  say 
much  I  should  judge  about  75  to  85  per  cent  are  only  waiting  to  be  called  out 
and  are  ready  to  lay  down  there  tools.  Most  diggers  clame  they  are  getting 
very  short  weights.  The  Big  four  compel  all  single  men  to  board  at  ther 
boarding  hou.se  whitch  is  very  bum  most  of  the  time.  The  dinner  pail  they  dont 
fill  is  a  poor  lunch.  Friday  they  only  put  in  the  dinner  pail  two  fat  meat 
sandwiches  and  a  piece  of  poor  rhubarb  pie  and  a  little  green  apple.  All  the 
Boys  Kicked.  But  its  take  what  they  give  you  or  leve  the  Camp.  They  worked 
8  hours.    The  wash  house  is  fair  but  not  sanitary. 

I  dont  know  if  the  Boss  will  let  me  stay  and  got  to  Work  Monday  or  not 
He  uses  me  very  cool  at  times.  I  came  down  to  Walsenburg  to  day  to  see  if 
there  is  eny  mall  for  me  but  I  havent  got  a  bit  of  mall  sence  I  am  down  here. 
Perhaps  none  was  sent  to  me.  I  will  go  back  to  Tioga  tonight  Supose  you 
better  write  me  at  Walsenburg  if  you  have  Occasion  to.  If  you  wire  me,  I  will 
be  at  Tioga  for  a  couple  days.  When  I  am  In  Walsenburg  I  stay  at  the  Oxford 
Hotel.  I  got  a  letter  from  you  two  weeks  ago  In  answer  to  Delago.  Dont 
know  or  cant  think  of  eny  thing  more  of  Imporence. 

With  best  wishes  for  success  I  am  as  ever 

No.  52. 


Superior,  Colo.,  September  18,  1913. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Conditions  In  the  Mine  are  bad  In  turning  a  room  there  is 
not  extra  pay  for  it.  Setting  up  timbers  is  the  same  thing.  6  cents  per  Inch  per 
running  yeard  for  brushing  in  soap  stone  stone  buttom,  the  cards  weight  from 
20  to  26  cuts,  there  is  always  plenty  of  smoke  In  the  mine,  for  the  men  shoot 
any  time  of  the  day  they  get  ready,  no  air  to  speak  of  and  in  some  places  in 
the  mine  every  time  a  man  shoots  about  2  feet  of  rock  come  down  with  the 
coal  and  no  extra  pay  for  loading  it  out.  The  men  lay  their  own  track  and  it 
is  awful  hard  to  get  rails  around  this  mine  and  in  some  parts  of  the  mine  the 
rooms  are  in  40  feet  and  not  a  timber  in  sight  and  when  the  boss  comes  around 
he  never  tells  a  man  to  set  up  a  timber  and  the  men  wont  do  it  because  they 
do  not  like  to  do  all  that  work  for  nothing  and  also  along  the  entries  the  rock 
is  loose  and  no  timbers.  The  switches  and  frogs  are  not  laid  right  and  the 
loaders  have  to  lift  them  on  and  when  the  driver  gets  a  car  of  the  track  along 
the  entry  close  to  any  rooms  cuts  of  his  mule  and  leaves  the  car  there  for  the 
loaders  to  put  on  or  not  load  any  more.  There  is  21  Austria ns  here  all  ready 
when  the  word  is  said.  Some  of  the  men  here  can't  make  enough  to  pay  up 
their  board.  The  biggest  part  of  the  men  here  are  ready  also  with  the  others. 
The  Bulgarians  are  also  kind  of  pulling  for  the  right  side.  I  happened  to  get 
into  a  conversation  with  one  to-day  that  could  talk  our  language  pretty  fair 
and  he  said  there  was  15  of  his  country  men  organized.  Well  as  I  have  no  more 
to  tell  you  about  the  situation  of  the  thing  I  will  now  end. 
Yours  truly, 

No.  94. 
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WAI.8EKBUBG,  CojDO.,  September  6,  1913. 

1  am  still  hanging  on  to  my  job  and  doing  fairly  well. 

The  mine  where  I  work  has  very  poor  conditions.  The  coal  Is  about  3^ 
ft.  high  and  solid  shooting.  There  is  about  2^  to  3  ft  of  the  main  body  and 
then  there  is  a  seam  of  dirt  that  runs  from  10  to  16  inches  thick  and  under  that 
there  is  from  6  to  10  inches  of  coal.  The  miner  has  to  handle  all  that  rock  the 
width  of  his  place  for  nothing.  They  don't  weigh  coal  at  all.  They  pay  65^  a 
car  and  the  car  must  be  level  full  or  the  miner  is  docked  from  5^  to  25t  and  if 
there  should  happen  to  be  a  little  dirt  In  the  car  he  is  docked  for  it  The 
allow  6<  a  car  at  the  month  end  to  every  body  for  the  rock  they  handle.  So  if  a 
man  has  lots  of  rock  and  loads  less  coal  he  gets  less  pay  for  handling  the 
rock.  Where  a  man  with  a  smaU  seam  of  rock  and  loading  lots  of  coal  gets 
good  pay  for  rock.  A  keg  of  powder  cost  $2.25  and  it  will  knock  out  from  12  to 
20  cars  and  they  pay  $1.00  a  yd.  for  entry  work  and  $1.50  per  yd.  for  cross  cuts. 

I  will  inclose  a  few  names  of  fellows  I  met  while  running  around.  Wm. 
Sheeley  of  Lafayette  is  at  the  Solar  mine  but  his  post  office  address  is  Walsen- 
burg.    Gene  Thorne  is  at  the  Ravenwood  his  P.  O.  address  Walsenburg. 


WAisBWBtTBo,  Colo.,  August  90,  1913, 

I  am  in  "WalsenBurg  agan.  left  Tioga  yesterday.  I  was  at  Big  4  working. 
Thursday  night  2  thirds  of  the  men  at  Big  4  and  Tioga  were  about  ready  to 
quit  on  account  of  some  reports  they  had  got  from  WalsenBerg  from  some 
strange  men  who  were  there  in  the  day  some  time.  They  told  some  body  up 
there  that  the  union  is  going  to  call  every  miner  out  the  first  of  Sept  and  that 
the  Park  and  other  ground  had  been  leased  here  and  that  hundreds  of  tents 
were  ready  to  put  up.  so  I  quit  up  there  and  come  down.  I  got  your  letter 
and  found  out  all  I  could  and  phoned  up  to  some  of  the  Boys  and  told  them 
to  stick  to  there  jobs  and  not  to  get  excited  for  there  Is  still  a  good  show  for 
setteling  up  with  the  Company  without  being  called  out  of  course  I  was  carefull 
how  and  what  I  said.  I  left  Tom  up  there  working.  He  running  a  machine.  I 
had  a  poor  job  working  in  Black  lamp  a  good  deal  but  was  to  get  $3.25  per  day 
as  they  had  Been  paying  for  for  day  work  when  I  got  my  time  at  the  office.  The 
Superintendent  turned  my  time  In  at  $3.00  per  day.  I  was  at  the  boarding  house 
not  quite  8  days  and  they  charged  me  6.25.  When  I  called  at  the  office  for  my 
time  they — the  clerk — ^gave  me  a  time  check  but  no  statement.  I  told  him  I 
must  have  a  statement.  They  seemed  very  much  surprised  and  said  if  I 
must  have  one  they  would  have  to  make  one  out.  I  insisted  and  they  gave  me 
one.  Now  I  will  send  it  to  you.  The  10^  on  the  statement  is  for  a  little  Book 
of  Mineing  Laws  of  Colo. 

The  diggers  are  complaneing  of  being  robbed  all  the  time.  I  am  certain  74 
wrote  you  last  week  or  first  of  this  week.  I  read  your  letter  with  much  interest 
and  will  try  to  attend  to  all. 

As  ever,  No.  52. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Copy  of  letter  dated  October  9,  written  to  Gov.  Ammons  pertain- 
ing to  information  received  that  machine  guns  were  being  imiH)rted  into  the 
State. 

October  9.  1913. 
To  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Colorado. 

HoNOBABLE  SiR :  It  has  c»ome  to  the  knowledge  of  the  undersigned  that  four 
pieces  of  rapid-fire  field  artillery  known  as  Gatling  guns  have  been  purchased 
by  one  of  the  coal-mining  corporations,  whose  miners  are  now  on  strike.  That 
these  death-dealing  engines  of  civil  war  are  now  on  their  way  to  the  coal  fileds 
of  southern  Colorado.  That  the  company  above  referre<l  to  has  arranged  to 
utilize  the  services  of  an  officer  of  the  Colorado  State  Miiitia,  who  Is  also  an 
employee  of  the  coal  company,  in  the  operation  and  use  of  these  field  guns. 
Now,  Governor,  inasmuch  as  the  skill  and  training  in  the  use  of  these  guns 
possessed  by  this  militia  officer  was  given  him  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  by  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  at  public  expense, 
therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  do  solemnly  protest  against  tlie  use  of  the  skill 
by  a  private  corporation  to  murder  the  citizens  of  this  State  on  strike  for 
their  common  rights  of  man,  and  for  the  privileges  guaranteed  them  by  the 
laws  of  Colorado.    Such  guns  as  these  mentioned  can  only  mean  civil  war  by 
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priTate  power ;  and  we  protest  against  the  use  of  skill  and  training  developed 
and  paid  for  by  this  Commonwealth  l>eing  used  by  modern  representatives  of 
the  middle-ages  private-warfare  barons. 

We  ask  you  as  governor  of  Colorado  to  insist  that  no  private  use  of  State 
paid  for  slull  shall  be  tolerated  in  tliis  industrial  conflict.  We  ask  you  as 
ipovernor  of  Colorado  to  insist  that  this  is  an  industrial  not  a  military  conflict, 
and  if  the  operators  by  the  power  of  hunger  can  not  starve  into  submission,  they 
shall  not  with  privately  owned  Gatliug  guns  use  State  and  Federal  trained  mili- 
tary men  to  destroy  us. 

Signed  by, 

Policy  Committee. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Copy  of  statement  concerning  the  shooting  of  John  Ure,  Forbes, 
Colo.: 

JOHN  rKE  AXD  HIS  TENT. 

John  Ure,  of  Scotch  birth,  63  years  of  age,  a  miner  for  53  years,  was  employed 
at  Forl)es  mine,  Forbes,  Colo.,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  strike,  at  which 
time  he  Joined  the  strikers  and  moved  into  a  tent  furnished  by  the  miners* 
union..  While  standing  in  front  of  his  tent  on  the  afternoon  of  October  17,  1913, 
a  mine  guard  approached  the  tent  colony,  carrying  a  flag  of  truce  with  him. 
IJpon  arriving  at  the  tent  colony  he  was  met  by  a  group  of  men  and  he  asked 
them  if  they  were  strikers.  They  informed  him  that  they  were.  He  stepped 
back  and  dropped  the  flag,  at  which  signal  the  rapid  machine  gun,  mounted  on 
a  steel-bodied  automobile,  on  the  public  highway  some  300  yards  from  the  tents, 
commenced  firing  at  the  strikers.  Sliooting  started  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.  and 
continued  until  5  o'clock  p.  m.  Ure  took  refuge  under  the  cot  in  his  tent,  and 
it  is  a  miracle  that  he  was  not  killed,  as  the  tent  has  147  bullet  holes  in  it,  and 
the  furniture — every  dish  and  cooking  utensil — bears  evidenc*e  of  the  shots  fired 
by  this  Gatling  gun. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Document  Issued  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  at  the  time  of  the 
Whltford  injunction  cases,  entitled  **  Put  The  Scales  Back,"  pertaining  to  the 
scales  falling  from  the  courthouse  when  the  miners  were  unjustly  sentenced : 

Why  did  the  scales  of  justice  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  goddess  of  liberty 
on  the  dome  of  the  Denver  courthouse  and  crash  to  the  roof  below  just  after 
the  16  miners  were  sentenced  by  Judge  Whitford  to  one  year  in  jail  on  De- 
cember 23,  1910,  for  violating  his  injunction? 

Tlie  right  to  trial  by  jury  was  denied  by  Judge  Whltford,  notwithstanding 
the  following  provision  In  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Colorado,  1908 : 

**Providedy  That  In  all  cases  where  the  alleged  contempt  is  not  committed  in 
the  immediate  view  or  presence  of  the  court  or  judge,  the  person  arrested  may 
upon  demand  therefor  be  tried  by  a  jury." 

A  civil  contempt  was  held  by  the  same  judge  to  be  subject  to  punishment  by 
imprisonment. 

The  same  statute  provides :  "  Upon  answer  and  evidence  taken  the  court  or 
judge  or  the  jury  in  cases  tried  by  the  jury  shall  determine  whether  the  per- 
son proceeded  against  is  guilty  of  the  contempt  charged,  and  if  it  be  determined 
that  he  is  guilty  of  the  contempt  a  fine  may  be  Imposed  upon  him  not  exceeding 
$500." 

Upon  whose  affidavit  were  the  respondents,  the  miners,  brought  into  court 
for  alleged  contempt? 

One  of  the  affiants  said  that  several  of  the  names  In  his  affidavit  should  not 
have  been  there,  and  he  did  not  know  they  were  there,  and  some  of  them  were 
written  in  without  his  knowledge;  Mr.  James  H.  Blood,  attorney  for  the  op- 
erators, then  stated  tliat  he  drew  the  affidavits  and  was  responsible  for  the  alle- 
gations therein  made  and  he  only,  thought  the  affidavits  were  sworn  to  by  the 
others. 

John  Cassidy  is  in  Jail  with  a  $250  fine  for  contempt,  because  as  town  marshal 
of  Lafayette  he  attempted  to  arrest  A.  C.  Felts,  of  the  Baldwin-Felts  detective 
agency,  who  was  imported  from  West  Virginia  to  break  the  miners*  strike. 

Andrew  Burt  left  Colorado  November  15. 1910,  for  Iowa ;  returned  to  Colorado 
March  25,  1911 ;  was  never  served  with  summons  or  the  injunction  writ  He  is 
In  jail  and  fined  $500  for  contempt  for  violating  a  writ  when  he  was  out  of  the 
State  during  all  the  time  the  proceedings  were  had. 

The  same  is  true  of  Grover  Wiseman. 
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Edward  L.  Doyle  is  serving  one  year's  sentence  in  jail  for  writing  two 
articles  published  In  the  Mine  Workers*  Journal,  the  official  paper  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers*  organization.  These  articles  were  published  March  2 
and  April  15,  1911.  The  contempt  proceedings  referred  to  had  been  disposed 
of  in  the  supreme  court  and  were  not  pending.  Doyle  said,  "  This  Judge,  who 
refused  us  a  jury  trial,  had  the  nerve  to  ask  that  a  grand  jury  be  appointed 
to  investigate  the  charges  of  bribery  made  against  him.  He  dared  to  ask  for 
a  jury  trial,  and  but  two  months  before  had  refused  16  men  that  right." 

These  articles  were  a  criticism  on  a  matter  disposed  of  by  the  court  and  not 
pending,  and  also  pertained  to  the  impeachment  proceedings. 

From  the  evidence  introduced  at  the  proceedings  the  remaining  respondents 
were  sentenced  because  they  belonged  to  a  union  and  were  loyal  to  the  organi- 
zation. 

All  of  these  respondents  were  compelled  over  their  own  objections  to  testify 
against  themselves  where  they  had  been  charged  with  a  criminal  offense. 

"  That  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  testify  against  himself  In  a  criminal 
case."     (Colorado  constitution.) 

The  following  words  were  used  in  a  criminal  case  by  attorney  for  the  defense 
(The  People  v.  Beckenstein)  before  Judge  Whitford:  "If  your  honor's  ruling 
is  the  law,  then  it  is  not  justice ;  it  is  barbarism,  and  no  man  can  successfully 
defend  himself,  his  liberty,  or  his  good  name  when  it  is  attacked  in  this  way 
by  the  prosecution." 

Among  other  gi'ounds  urged  -for  new  trial  in  the  Hen  wood  case,  recently  tried 
before  Judge  Whitford,  the  following  are  mentioned  by  Attorney  John  T.  Bot- 
tom: "The  bias  and  prejudice  of  Judge  Whitford  against  all  persons  charged 
with  crime  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  give  the  defendant  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial trial." 

One  of  the  leading  prosecutors  in  the  district  attorney's  office  for  Denver 

stated  in  the  presence  of  Judge  Whitford,  "  O  don't  call  Judge to  try  a 

criminal  case  here,  because  we  have  to  prove  everything  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  before  him."    Judge was  not  called. 

In  a  former  contempt  case  on  December  23,  1910,  Judge  Whitford  stated  that 
the  evidence  was  very  conflicting,  and  evidently  some  one  had  not  told  the 
truth  and  proceeded  to  sentence  the  16  union  miners  to  a  term  in  jail  for  one 
year  on  such  conflicting  evidence. 

[Extracts  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.] 

Hen  wood  to  Judge  Whitford: 

"  Judge  Whitford,  I  am  not  surprised  that  I  am  here  for  sentence  before  you 
after  the  attitude  you  have  taken  toward  me  since  this  trial  started. 

I  have  seen  criminals,  Innocent  men,  and  others  afraid  to  come  before  you, 
because  you  hold  the  reputation  of  being  a  prejudiced  judge,  a  biased  judge — 
a  man  with  a  mind  for  just  one  thing,  and  that  is  conviction.  A  man  is  guilty 
before  he  enters  this  court  room  in  your  estimation. 

"  My  idea  of  a  judge  is  that  he  is  fair  and  just  to  both  sides.  I  never  had 
that  justice  from  you.  Judge  Whitford,  from  my  observation  it  does  not  make 
a  bit  of  difference  how  young  a  life  is  or  how  old,  whether  man  or  woman, 
your  one  thought  Is  and  always  has  been  conviction.  You  have  been  a  prose- 
cutor all  your  life  and  you  know  nothing  else;  it  is  like  a  kleptomaniac  with 
you." 

The  court: 

"  The  feeling  concerning  the  man  now  on  the  bench — of  course  you  are  sur- 
rounded in  jail  with  14  men — miners — that  I  recently  sent  there  and  occa- 
sioned much  public  comment. 

"  The  law  is  that  it  must  be  proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  defendant 
Is  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense,  and  It  seems  that  these  miners  were  looked  upon 
as  criminals  without  the  benefit  of  the  rules  of  evidence." 

The  Daily  Herald  of  Boulder  (Republican)  in  a  recent  editorial  said: 

"  Sticks  and  stones  will  break  my  bones,  but  words  will  never  harm  me." 
And  continues  by  saying  that  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the  coal  com- 
pany was  measured  by  this  verse,  but  that  the  damage  to  a  judge's  feelings 
was  measured  by  one  year  In  jail  and  $500  fines,  aggregating  $6,000  and  costs 
plus  jail  commitments,  until  this  "  enormous  balm  of  Gilead  "  for  Injured  feel- 
ings could  be  paid.  ^     j.^ 

The  Boulder  County  Miner  (Republican)  is  quoted  from  below,  for  the  reason 
that  heretofore  this  paper  has  been  unrelenting  in  its  attack  on  the  union: 
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*•  Constitute!]  as  is  mankind,  it  would  be  a  cause  for  wonder  were  there  not 
bitter,  wordy  disputes  growing  out  of  the  present  strife,  and  hot  words  oftea 
lead  to  blows,  and  no  doubt  in  many  instances  during  the  present  difficulty 
what  was  only  a  personal  affray  has  been  magnified  into  a  riot,  involving  a 
battle  between  union  and  nonunion  men.  In  such  instances  we  believe  that  the 
officers,  while  doing  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  clash,  should  deal  leniently 
with  the  offenders,  and  only  where  deliberate  violations  occur  or  cowardly 
assaults  are  made  should  the  offenders  be  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law.  All  honor  to  the  many  good  men  and  true  who,  bearing  the  full  share  of 
the  burden  and  believing  in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  have  persistently 
and  consistently  thrown  the  weight  of  their  influence  in  favor  of  law  and 
order." 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Daily  Camera  (Democrat)  published  in 
Boulder : 

"  Judge  Greeley  W.  Whitford  has  become  an  instrument  of  good  for  the 
people  of  Colorado  which  can  not  be  overestimated.  The  people  were  in  doubt, 
and  the  interests  were  teaching  them  that  recall  of  judges  would  be  a  bad 
thing ;  but  the  people  have  been  reading  reports  of  proceedings  in  Judge  Whit- 
ford's  court,  and  the  more  they  read  the  more  firmly  are  they  convinced  that 
judges  need  recalling,  as  well  as  any  other  officers  who  abuse  their  powers.  As 
George  III*s  obstinancy  gave  the  world  its  greatest  Republic,  so  some  Judges' 
services  to  the  interests  promise  real  rule  of  the  people  and  freedom  from 
judicial  tyranny. 

"  In  sentencing  the  miners  now  in  jail  Judge  Whitford  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing amazing  statements : 

"  *  Idleness,  begets  lawlessness.  Here  is  organized  refusal  to  work.  Bitter- 
ness and  animosity  are  in  the  breast  of  each  against  those  who  do  the  work. 
This  must  be  remembered  as  a  general  condition  in  the  place  when  we  examine 
the  evidence  and  determine  the  falsity  or  truth  of  the  charges;  declarations 
have  been  made  by  members  of  the  union  that  they  will  yet  win  the  strike, 
despite  Judge  Whitford's  orders.  The  declarations  have  come  from  those  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  union.* 

"  From  this  it  appears  that  it  Is  a  crime  to  strike  and  that  the  Injunction 
writ  was  issued  not  to  protect  the  property  but  to  defeat  the  strike.  The 
highest  court  in  the  State  of  New  York  held  recently  that  a  strike  was  legal ; 
that  organized  labor  was  essential  and  had  brought  the  laboring  man  from  a 
position  of  degradation  to  one  of  honor,  respect,  and  citizenship.  If  the  in- 
junction was  made  to  defeat  the  strike,  then  has  the  court  become  the  tool  of 
the  operator  and  the  antagonist  of  organized  labor. 

**  Proceedings  of  attachment  have  been  Issued  by  the  Denver  court  against 
the  homes  of  13  of  the  imprisoned  miners  in  lieu  of  the  payment  of  the  fine 
imposed  ui)on  tliem  by  Judge  Greeley  W.  Whitford.' 


f» 


Mr.  Doyle.  An  appeal  to  the  miners  of  district  15  Just  prior  to  the  strike,  but 
the  i)olicy  committee  of  the  organization  quoting  the  law  guaranteeing  to  them 
the  right  to  be  a  member  of  that  organization  or  any  organization : 

An  Appeal  to  all  Mine  Workers  in  District  15. 

To  the  Mine  Workers  of  District  15,  U,  M.  W.  of  A,,  Greeting: 

This  is  the  day  of  your  emancipation.  This  is  the  day  when  liberty  and 
progress  come  to  abide  In  your  midst. 

We  call  upon  you  this  day  to  enroll  as  a  member  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  labor  organization  In  the  world,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
an  organization  numbering  more  than  400,000  members,  operating  In  all  the 
coal  fields  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  organization  since  Its  Inception  has  increased  wages  more  than  100  per 
cent,  has  established  the  eight-hour  workday,  secured  better  mining  laws,  and 
made  it  possible  for  its  members  to  enjoy  freedom  and  protection  from  cor- 
porate tyranny  and  oppression. 

It  has  advanced  the  interests  of  its  members  in  a  hundred  different  ways  and 
has  brought  sunshine  and  happiness  into  thousands  of  homes.  This  great 
movement  now  enters  your  district,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  West  yet  un- 
organized, and  we  enter  it  with  the  firm  determination  of  remaining  here  until 
every  mine  in  the  district  is  working  under  union  conditions. 

We  feel  sure  we  have  your  support.    We  know  that  for  years  you  have  ap- 
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pealed  to  us  to  help  you.  Now  we  are  answering  your  call  with  all  the  power 
and  all  the  wealth  of  our  great  union. 

We  aisk  you  to  Join  or  help  organize  a  local  union  at  once,  if  none  exists  in 
your  locality.  We  ask  you  to  help  lay  the  foundation  of  the  splendid  move- 
ment we  are  building  in  this  field.  Do  not  delay  a  moment,  but  make  haste  to 
join  your  fellows  and  help  win  the  victory. 

The  law  of  Colorado  protects  you  in  your  right  to  belong  to  a  labor  union. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

"labob  unions. 

"  Unlaw ftU  to  interfere  with  or  coerce. — ^Tlmt  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
individual,  company  or  corporation,  or  any  member  of  any  firm,  or  agent, 
officer  or  employee  of  any  company  or  cori)oration  to  prevent  employees  from 
forming,  joining,  or  belonging  to  any  lawful  organization,  society,  or  political 
party,  or  to  coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce  employees  by  discharging  or  Mireaten- 
ing  to  discharge  them  from  their  employ  or  the  employ  of  any  firm,  company, 
or  corporation  because  of  their  connection  with  such  lawful  organization,  so- 
ciety, or  political  party."     (Sec.  2801,  vol.  3,  M.  A«  S.) 

**  MisdemeaTior — Penalty. — ^Any  person  or  any  member  of  any  firm,  or  agent, 
officer,  or  employee  of  any  such  company  or  corporation  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  $100  nor  more 
than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court."  (Sec  2801s,  vol.  3,  M.  A.  S. 
Sec.  1  is  on  2801r.) 

If  you  are  discharged  for  exercising  this  legal  right  we  will  begin  court  pro- 
ceedings against  the  offending  company  and  will  pay  you  strllce  benefits  from 
the  moment  you  quit  work.    For  further  particulars  consult  the  men  in  charge 
of  our  offices  at  Trinidad,  Walsenburg,  Elorence,  and  Agullnr. 
Yours,  for  unionism, 

Frank  J.  Hayes, 
•John  R.  Lawson, 
John  McLennon, 
E.  L.  Doyle, 
Policy  Committee  Representing  District  lOj  Mine  Workers, 

Mr.  DoYXE.  Copy  of  statement  Issued  by  policy  committee  to  the  press,  under 
date  of  August  26,  1913,  pertaining  to  statements  being  issued  through  the 
country  that  were  not  correct : 

August  26,  1913. 
To  the  Press: 

Many  statements  have  been  Issued  to  the  public,  some  of  them  utterly  un- 
warranted and  without  foundation,  to  the  effect  that  the  miners  are  asking 
for  an  open  shop  in  southern  Ck)lorado.  This  is  so  ridiculous  that  were  the 
situation  not  so  critical  it  would  be  a  joke.  The  miners  of  southern  Colorado 
have  had  what  the  operators  term  an  open  shop,  for  many  years.  They  have 
had  the  open  shop  and  the  armed-guard  system  until  it  has  become  so  unbear- 
able to  them  that  they  have,  after  trying  in  vain  for  many  years  to  have  the 
statutes  of  the  State  lived  up  to,  appenleil  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  to  assist  them  In  gaining  that  which  is  the  right  of  every  free  man 
In  this  country,  the  right  to  join  the  union  of  their  choice;  the  right  of  free 
speech;  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  and  tlie  right  to  employ  representa- 
tives to  assist  them  In  getting  higher  wages;  better  and  more  sanitary  condi- 
tions; the  right  and  opportunity  of  an  education  for  their  children;  the  privi- 
lege of  demonstrating  that  the  highest  type  of  citizenship  is  not  produced 
through  espionage,  by  men,  women  and  children  being  constantly  placed  under 
surveillance  of  ex-con vlcts  and  Imported  gunmen. 

Statements  have  been  made  that  the  miners'  representatives  will  not  insist 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  union  and  that  they  are  only  asking  several  unim- 
portant concessions.  This  is  absolutely  untrue.  Another  statement  has  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  Frank  J.  Hayes,  International  vice  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  who  is  in  diarge  of  the  Colorado  situation, 
has  expressed  views  not  held  by  other  members  of  the  policy  committee.  This 
is  absolutely  false.  We  desire  to  state  that  Mr.  Hayes  was  sent  to  C^olorado 
to   take  charge  of  the  situation  here  upon  our  personal  request  and  was 
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selected  by  w  to  act  as  the  one  member  of  the  policy  committee  to  give  state- 
ments  to  the  press,  and  every  statement  made  by  him  reflects  the  sentiments  of 
the  committee  and  the  Colorado  miners. 

Realizing  as  we  do  the  real  meaning  of  a  strike  of  the  coal  miners  of  Colo* 
rado  at  this  time  and  that  the  public  is  ofttimes,  by  virtue  of  their  position, 
the  greatest  sufferers,  also  that  the  business  interests  must  not  be  overlooked, 
and  that  the  interests  of  the  State  should  not  be  forgotten,  we  are  determined 
to  exhaust  all  hcHMHrable  means  In  an  endeav(»:  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
before  the  strike  order  is  issued. 

We  are  for  Colorado ;  we  are  for  good  citizenship ;  we  are  for  the  enforcement 
ef  the  law;  we  stand  for  justice.  We  hope  the  situation  may  be  cleared  up 
without  a  strike  and  that  the  disgraoefol  scenes  of  years  gone  by  that  have 
placed  a  blot  upon  the  fair  name  of  Colorado  will  never  be  enacted  in  this 
State  again. 
Policy  committee: 

John  R.  Lawson, 
Intentatiotial  Executive  Board  Member, 

John  McLennan, 

PreHdent, 

E.  L.  DOTLE, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  District  15,  U.  M.  W,  of  A. 

]Mr.  DoTLE,  Extract  of  advice  given  by  myself  pertaining  to  picketing  In  the 
northern  Colorado  coal  fields-: 

[Extracts  from  adrice  j?lven  to  officers  and  mfembers  of  local  anion  No.  1388,  U.  M.  W.  of 
A.,  I-afayetto,  Colo^  by  E.  L.  Doyle,  Becretary-treo surer  district  No.  15,  U.  M.  W.  of  A., 
October  2,  1913.] 

RhoriflP  Buster  being  unable  to  nttend  this  meeting  to-night,  as  he  had  In- 
tended to,  left  word  with  the  secretary  of  this  local  union  to  the  effect  that  it 
^-as  his  desire  that  I  explain  his  position  relative  to  the  orders  issued  from  his 
office  prohibiting  members  of  this  organization  from  picketing,  and  having  a 
conversation  with  him  In  the  Denver  Office  to-day,  I  will  state  in  a  brief  way 
his  stand  in  this  matter,  after  which  I  shall  explain  the  position  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  advise  you  along  the  lines  I  think  iH:t)per  to  follow  during  the  life  of 
this  strike. 

Mr.  Buster  informed  me  that  lie  is  acting  under  the  adrlce  of  Gov.  Ammons, 
Attorney  General  Farrer,  and  District  Attorney  Carlson;  they  based  this  ad- 
vice on  the  antiboycott  law  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  which  prohibits  picketing 
of  all  formSw  He  further  stated  that  his  one  desire  was  to  serve  the  people  as 
sheriff  of  Boulder  County  and  prevent  any  lawlessness,  and  that  he  had  learned 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  trouble  was  to  stop  the  parties  meeting,  especially 
with  men  who  are  shipped  In  to  act  as  strike  breakers;  that  if  the  miners  or 
their  committees  had  a  right  to  go  to  work  or  to  the  mines  to  induce  men  to 
cease  working,  the  fuel  companies  would  Insist  that  their  guards  be  permittetl 
to  come  to  such  places  with  arms  to  escort  these  men  to  work,  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be  trouble.    He  said  in  substance: 

"  I  am  endeavoring  to  prevent  such  trouble,  and  if  you  people  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  is  denying  you  any  rights  as  citizens,  I  wish  you  would  have 
it  decided  In  the  courts ;  I  am  willing  as  sheriff  of  Boulder  County  to  be  gov- 
erned accordingly." 

This  Is  practically  the  sheriff's  position  in  the  matter  of  picketing,  and  I  think 
he  wants  to  be  fair  and  Just  to  both  sides,  and  in  answer  to  this  1  told  him  that 
I  expected  to  visit  you  people  to-day,  and  that  I  would  attend  this  meeting 
to-night  for  the  purpose  of  advising  you  as  to  how  you  should  be  governed  with 
reference  to  your  picketing  committees ;  and  while  the  sheriff  no  doubt  believes 
that  the  advice  given  him  is  correct,  I  am  of  the  opinion  and  will  hold  that 
opinion  until  ordered  to  do  different  by  the  courts ;  that  our  right  to  do  peace- 
ful picketing  and  use  every  peaceful  and  lawful  means  to  prohibit  men  from 
taking  our  work  at  the  mines,  or  to  influence  them  to  Join  the  organization 
after  they  have  secured  work  in  the  mines,  is  a  right  that  we  can  not  be  denied ; 
even  a  sheriff's  or  governor's  office  should  not  deny  us  that  right,  and  if  they 
deem  to  do  so,  as  indications  are  they  are  going  to,  my  advice  is  that  we  ignore 
their  orders  aiMi  exercise  our  rights  as  citizens  to  use  all  peaceful  and  lawful 
means  to  accomplish  our  desired  end. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  men  to-night  to  appoint  committees,  say,  two  or  three 
men,  to  meet  iucoiuing  traiurj  and  picket  the  various  pluces  where  men  can  be 
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met  and  talked  to,  and  to  explain  to  these  men  why  we  are  striking  and  the 
reason  why  we  are  entitled  to  all  that  we  demand ;  explain  to  them  why  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  organization  and  make  every  effort  to  have  them  assist 
our  cause  hy  refraining  from  working  in  these  mines. 

The  deputy  sheriffs,  I  understand,  have  already  ordered  our  picketing  com- 
mittee away  from  tiie  station  and  other  places ;  if  that  is  the  case,  they  no  doubt 
will  endeavor  to  stop  your  conmiittees,  and  If  they  do,  my  advice  to  you  is  to 
refuse  to  stop  picketing,  and  if  the  deputy  sheriff  or  the  sheriff  sees  fit  to  ar- 
rest you  for  violating  his  instructions,  submit  to  the  arrest  peacefully,  notify 
the  district  office,  and  we  will  see  that  proper  legal  steps  are  taken  to  protect 
you  in  all  your  rights;  do  not  be  afraid  to  go  to  Jail  for  a  short  time,  if  you 
have  to,  and  In  all  cases  refrain  from  using  loud,  boisterous,  or  profane  lan- 
guage.   Let  reason  be  the  weapon  with  which  you  fight 

The  law  under  which  the  sheriff  is  now  acting  Is  the  antiboycott  law,  which 
the  legislature  repealed  at  the  last  session  and  which  Gov.  Ammons  vetoed. 
Aside  from  this  there  is  a  clause  in  the  blacklisting  and  boycotting  law  of  this 
State  which  says  that  you  have  a  right  to  persuade  men  from  taking  your  work 
by  peaceful  picketing;  and  even  if  this  were  not  a  law  your  natural  right  as  a 
citizen,  your  right  under  the  State  and  National  Constitutions  would  permit  you 
to  do  this.  Again,  in  the  case  where  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  made  ap- 
plication for  a  Federal  injunction  in  Octol}er  last,  Judge  Lewis  plainly  said,  in 
rendering  his  opinion  and  in  denying  the  company  an  injunction,  that  you  have 
a  right  to  picket  peacefully  and  persua<le  men  to  join  your  organization  or  re- 
frain from  acting  as  strike  breakers.  This  decision  was  one  of  the  most  sweep- 
ing ever  handetl  down  from  the  Federal  bench ;  even  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  were  silent,  evidently  afraid  to  make  known  to  organized  labor  the 
decision  of  such  importance  to  it  Now,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  a  Federal 
court  says  we  have  this  right,  that  a  Constitution  of  State  and  Nation  gives  us 
this  right,  are  we  going  to,  as  members  of  organized  labor,  submit  to  the  wishes 
of  either  the  district  attorney  or  attorney  general,  or  even  the  governor  of  the 
State,  and  comply  with  a  law  that  even  the  legislature  said  should  not  be  on  the 
statute  books  and  made  an  effort  to  repeal — ^a  law  that  one  man,  the  governor 
of  the  State,  said  should  not  be  repeale?  No;  if  you  accept  my  advice  you  will 
exercise  your  rights  and  take  the  consequences.  Every  right  that  we  as  citizens 
of  this  country  have  was  fought  and  paid  for  In  the  blood  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  and  we  should  not  permit  any  of  these  rights  to  be  denied  us  even  If 
we  have  to  fight  people  to  maintain  them ;  this  we  do  not  want  to  do,  there- 
fore we  will  fight  to  the  highest  court  of  the  land  to  protect  that  right,  and  It 
will  be  sufficient  time  to  protect  by  war — civil  war — when  the  last  court  of  the 
land  denies  us  the  right  guaranteed  us  by  the  Constitutions  of  the  State  and 
Nation. 

I  have  hopes,  however,  that  we  will  not  have  to  go  very  far  in  the  courts 
before  our  rights  will  be  fully  recognized. 

Mr.  Doyle.  List  of  districts  In  which  the  Uniteil  Mine  Workers  are  working, 
whether  they  have  agreements  In  those  districts  or  not : 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  with  a  paid-up  membership  of  415,142 
December  31,  1913,  Is  divided  Into  districts,  as  follows : 

Pennsylvania;  working  under  agreement 

District  No.  2.  Pennsylvania;  working  under  agreements  with  the  coal  com- 
panies. 

District  No.  5.  Pennsylvania ;  working  under  agreements  with  the  coal  com- 
panies. 

District  No.  6.  Ohio;  working  under  agreements  with  the  coal  companies. 

District  No.  7.  Pennsylvania;  working  under  agreements  with  the  coal  com- 
panies. 

District  No.  8.  Indiana ;  working  under  agreements  with  the  coal  companies. 

District  No.  9.  Pennsylvania;  working  under  agreements  with  the  coal  com- 
panies. 

District  No.  10.  Washington;  greater  part  organized  and  working  under 
agi'eements. 

District  No.  11.  Indiana;  working  under  agreement  with  the  coal  companies. 

District  No.  12.  Illinois;  working  under  agreement  with  the  coal  companies. 

District  No.  13.  Iowa;  working  under  agreement  with  the  coal  companies. 

District  No.  14.  Kansas ;  working  under  agreement  with  the  coal  companies. 
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District  No.  15.  Colorado;  neater  part  organized,  and  has  a  nnraber  of 
mines  working  under  agreements  with  coal  companies. 

District  No.  17.  West  Virginia;  organized  and  working  under  agreements 
with  coal  companies. 

District  No.  18.  British  Ck)lumbia ;  organized  and  working  under  agreements 
with  coal  companies. 

District  No.  19.  Kentucky;  partly  organized. 

District  No.  20.  Alabama;  partly  organized. 

District  No.  21.  Arkansas;  organlzeil  and  working  under  agreements  with 
coal  compaDies. 

District  No.  22.  Wyoming;  organized  and  working  under  agreements  with 
coal  companies. 

District  No.  23.  Kentucky;  partly  organized. 

District  No.  24.  Michigan;  organized  and  working  under  agreements  with 
coal  companies. 

District  No.  25.  Missouri;  organized  and  working  under  agreements  with 
coal  companies. 

District  No.  26,  Nova  Scotia;  partly  organized. 

District  No.  27.  Montana;  organized  and  working  under  agreements  with 
coal  companies. 

District  No.  28.  British  Columbia ;  greater  part  organized,  some*  mines  work- 
ing under  agreement. 

District  No.  29.  West  Virginia ;  organlzeil  and  working  under  agreement, 

l^Ir.  DoTLE.  Copy  of  letter  from  the  Unlteil  Mine  Workers'  executh-e  board 
that  was  sent  here,  dated  December  1,  1914,  or  was,  rather,  brought  here  by  a 
committee  of  that  body,  giving  its  reasons  for  advice  to  the  miners  pertaining 
to  calling  off  the  strike,  which  was  called  off  on  the  10th  of  this  month : 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  i,  19H, 

To  the  officers  and  Members  of  aU  Local  Uniona  in  Colorado,  Orecting: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on  September  7,  1914,  submltte<l  to  us  a 
l^roposltlon  for  the  settlement  of  the  Colorado  coal  strike  and  urged  upon  us 
its  acceptance  in  the  following  letter: 

"  My  Deab  Sibs  :  I  feel  justified  In  addressing  you  with  regard  to  the  present 
strike  situation  In  Colorado,  because  it  has  lasted  so  long,  has  gone  through  so 
many  serious  stages,  and  is  fraught  with  so  many  possibilities  that  it  has  be- 
rome  of  national  importance. 

"As  you  know,  Federal  troops  have  l)een  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  order  now  for  a  long  time.  I  have  been  hoping  every  day  during 
that  time  that  some  light  would  come  out  of  the  perplexities  of  the  situation, 
some  indication  that  the  mine  operators  and  the  miners  who  are  now  on  strike 
were  willing  to  con.«*lder  proposals  of  accommo<lation  and  settlement;  but  no 
such  Indication  has  reached  me,  and  I  am  now  obliged  to  determine  whether  I 
am  Justified  in  using  the  Army  of  the  United  States  indefinitely  for  police 
purposes. 

"  Many  things  may  come  out  of  this  situation  If  It  Is  not  handled  with  public 
spirit  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  safeguard  the  public  as  well  as  all  others 
concerned;  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  them  all — the  feeling  which  is  being 
generated  and  the  Impression  of  the  public — ^that  no  one  is  willing  to  act,  no 
one  willing  to  yield  anything,  no  one  willing  even  to  consider  terms  of  accom- 
modation. 

"As  you  know,  two  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  investigating  the  whole  situation  and  in  trying 
to  reach  a  dispassionate  conclusion  as  to  what  it  is  possible  to  do,  in  justice 
to  l>oth  sides  not  only  but  also  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  The  result  of 
their  investigations  and  of  their  very  thoughtful  consideration  in  the  matter 
has  been  the  drafting  of  the  inclosed  '  tentative  basis  for  the  adjustment '  of 
the  strike.  I  recommend  it  to  you  for  your  most  serious  consideration.  I  hope 
that  yon  will  consider  it  as  if  you  were  acting  for  the  whole  country,  and  I 
beg  that  you  will  regard  it  as  urged  upon  a  time — I  am  sure  you  will  feel — 
when  everything  should  be  done  that  It  Is  possible  for  men  to  do  to  see  that 
all  untoward  and  threatening  circumstances  of  every  sort  are  taken  out  of  the 
life  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  " 
"Sincerely,  yours, 

"WooDBow  Wilson." 
38819'— S.  Doc.  415, 64-1— vol  8 6 
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Our  international  officials  sent  the  following  reply  to  President  Wilson : 

"Hon.  WooDBOw  Wilson, 

^President  United  States,  Washinffttm,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  With  feelings  of  personal  esteem,  we  reply  to  yonr  favor  of 
September  5. 

"  We  have  weighed  well  and  thoughtfully  both  the  sentiments  expressetl  in 
your  personal  letter  and  the  proposed  tentative  basis  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
coal-mining  strike  in  Colorado,  the  acceptance  of  which  you  urge  *  with  very 
deep  earnestness.' 

**  We  are  profoundly  impressed  with  what  you  say,  and  fully  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  in  submitting  this  basis  of  settlement  you  are  actuated  only  by 
feelings  of  public  concern  and  inspired  by  motives  both  lofty  and  patriotic 

"  The  organization  which  we  have  the  honor  to  represent  stands  for  industrial 
peace.  We  favor  the  establishment  of  right  relations  between  employes  and 
employees,  to  the  end  that  strikes  may  be  rendere<i  unnecessary-.  Having 
proper  regard  for  these  aims,  we  sought  in  the  beginning  to  avoid  an  industrial 
conflict  in  Colorado.  We  repeatedly  asked  for  a  meeting  with  the  mine  owners, 
with  the  object  in  view  of  entering  into  contractual  relations  with  them,  so 
that  peace  might  prevail.  Had  this  been  done,  we  are  confident  that  the  awful 
industrial  struggle  which  has  been  going  on  in  Colorado  could  have  been 
avoided ;  instead  of  bloodshe<l,  bitterness,  industrial  strife,  and  economic  waste, 
there  could  ha'V^  been  established  throughout  the  coal  fields  peace^  prosperity, 
and  harmonious  cooperation.  It  is  our  judgment  that  employers  and  employees, 
through  their  chosen  representatives,  ought  to  meet  and  settle  their  differences 
by  mutual  agreement  A  direct  working  agreement,  entered  into  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  makes  for  abiding,  permanent,  industrial  peace.  Tlds,  we  believe,  ought 
to  be  done  by  the  miners  and  operators  of  Colorado.  However,  we  are  mindful 
of  the  suffering  and  waste  which  this  strike  has  thus  far  imposed,  and  the  addi- 
tional sacrifice  which  will  be  made  if  it  continues. 

"  Feeling  keenly  therefore  our  responsibilities  as  the  r^resentatives  of  our 
organization,  we  accept  your  proposed  basis  of  settlement  of  the  Colorado 
strike,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  miners  of  Colorado.  A  con- 
vention of  the  representatives  of  the  miners  of  Colorado  will  bo  held  at  Trin- 
idad, Colo.,  Tuesday,  September  15,  at  which  time  action  will  be  taken  thereon. 

"  We  sincerely  appreciate  the  personal  concern  which  you  liave  manifested  In 
the  Colorado  strike.  Speaking  as  yon  do  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  our 
great  Nation,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  respond  to  your  earnest  wish. 

"  We  do  so,  therefore,  as  we  trust  in  the  true  spirit  of  American  citizenship.'* 

In  view  of  the  President's  earnest  request  that  the  strike  be  settled  on  the 
basis  proposed  by  his  mediators,  and  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
us  in  the  above  letter,  we  immediately  called  a  convention  of  the  miners  of 
Colorado,  to  meet  In  Trinidad,  Colo.,  September  15,  1914.  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  men  affected  to  pass.  The  delegates  to  this  convention, 
by  practically  a  unanimous  vote,  decided  to  accept  the  President's  proposal,  and 
the  convention  directed  that  the  following  telegram  be  sent  to  President 
Wilson : 

"  Tblnidad,  Colo.,  September  16,  191 J^ 
"  WooDBOW  Wilson, 

**  President  United  States  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C: 

"The  Colorado  mine  workers,  in  convention  assembled,  have  carefully  con- 
sidered your  proposal  for  a  settlement  of  the  Colorado  strike,  and  after  calm 
and  deliberate  thought  have  this  day  decided  to  accept  the  proposition  you  sub- 
mit. The  delegates  to  this  convention  convey  to  you  their  abiding  faith  in 
your  integrity  and  your  earnest  and  patriotic  desire  to  be  helpful  in  the  present 
strike  situation.  Upon  notice  of  acceptance  of  your  propfisltion  by  the  coal 
(^)erator8,  we  will  immediately  terminate  the  strike  and  return  to  work." 

President  Wilson  immediately  replied,  as  follows: 

"Allow  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  conveying  to  mo  the 

action  of  the  Colorado  mine  workers,  in  convention  assembled,  and  to  express 

my  deep  appreciation.     The  action  does  honor  to  the  convention,  and  the  .spirit 

in  which  the  action  was  taken  is  a  fine  prophecy  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Irtuible. 

"Cordially  and  sincerely,  yours, 

"WooDRow  Wilson." 
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We  were  of  the  epioion  that  such  aetioa  <m  our  part  would  speedily  termi* 
sate  the  strike,  not  thiukiug  for  an  instant  that  the  <^)erator6  would  refuse 
the  President's  plan  of  settl^nent,  especially  when  this  plan  meant  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  impartial  enforcement  of  the  labor  and  mining  laws  of 
Cok>rado  and  the  appointment  of  an  industrial  oommission  by  the  President  to 
see  that  such  laws  were  enforced.  In  the  refusal  of  the  operators  to  acc^ 
the  plan  of  settlement  proi>osed  by  the  President,  and  their  insistence  on  a 
continuation  of  a  system  which  stands  for  industrial  chaos  and  anarchy*  they, 
forfeit  the  support.  If  they  persist  in  maintaining  this  position,  of  every  right- 
thinking,  law-abiding  American  citizen. 

When  the  operators  refused  to  accept  the  President's  proposal  we  ^ter- 
talned  tine  hope  th^  Presideiit  Wilson  would  enforce  his  proposition  by  gov- 
ernmental action.  After  waiting  for  more  than  two  months  for  some  measure 
to  be  adopted  by  the  President  that  would  speedily  terminate  the  strike,  and 
receiving  no  definite  word  as  to  what  his  final  action  might  be,  we  concluded  to 
arrange  a  meeting  with  the  President,  and  accordingly  we  met  with  him  at 
the  White  House  on  Thursday,  November  19.  He  informed  us  at  that  time 
that  he  was  legally  advised  that  he  could  not  take  over  the  Colorado  coal 
mines  and  operate  them  under  Government  supervision  and  thus  force  a  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  in  accord  with  the  peace  plan  he  had  submitted.  The  Presi- 
dent expressed  deep  regret  that  the  operators  had  seen  fit  to  disregard  his 
wishes  in  the  matter,  and  informed  us  he  would  do  everything  lie  oould  legally 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  controversy.  We  requested  that  he  make  his 
position  known  as  soon  as  possible,  and  so  on  Deoecnber  1  we  received  the 
following  communication  from  the  President: 

"  The  strike  of  the  miners  in  Colorado  whldi  has  now  lasted  for  12  months 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  e^nd  has  been  accompanied  by 
many  distressing  and  tragical  circumstances.  The  mediation  of  the  Gro\^ern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  was  offered  early  in  tiie  struggle,  but  the  operators 
of  the  mines  were  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  it  or  to  act  upon  the  sug- 
gestions Boade  in  tiie  interest  of  peace  by  r^resentatives  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  authorized  by  statute  to  serve  in  such  cases.  It  became  necessary  to 
send  Federal  troops  to  the  district  affected  by  the  strike  in  order  to  preserve 
peace ;  but  their  presence  could  of  itself  accomplish  nothing  affirmative.  After 
long  waiting,  therefore,  and  the  disappointment  of  many  hopes  of  accommoda- 
tion, I  ventured,  afto*  taking  counsel  with  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
mokt  who  had  been  on  the  field  and  made  themselves  th<voughly  familiar  with 
ail  tiie  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  propose  a  plan  of  pending  agreement  upon 
such  terms  and  arrangements  as  miglit  l>e  made  the  basis  for  permanently 
satisfactory  relations  lietween  them.  The  plan  seemed  to  me  obviously  fair 
and  sensible.  The  striking  miners  promptly  accepted  it ;  but  tlie  mine  operators 
rejected  it,  saying  in  response  to  my  earnest  appeal  that  they  objected  to  its 
most  essential  features — namely,  the  proxwsed  arrangements  by  which  differ- 
ences might  be  settled  by  reference  to  a  commissi<Hi  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  think  the  country  regretted  their  decision  and 
was  disappointed  that  they  should  have  taken  so  uncompromising  a  iKwition. 
I  have  waited  and  hoped  for  a  change  in  their  attitude,  but  now  fear  that  there 
will  be  none.  And  yet  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  nothing  in  the 
presence  of  circumstances  so  serious  and  distressing.  Merely  to  withdraw  tlie 
Federal  troops  and  leave  the  situation  to  clear  and  settle  itself  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  doing  something  less  ttian  my  duty  after  ail  that  has  occurred.  I 
have  therefore  determined  to  appoint  the  commission  contemplated  in  the  plan 
of  temporary  settlement,  notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  the  plan  by  the 
mine  operators,  and  thus  at  least  to  create  tlie  instrumentality  by  which  like 
troubles  and  disputes  may  be  amicably  and  honorably  settled  in  the  future,  in 
the  hope,  the  very  earnest  and  sincere  hope,  that  both  parties  may  see  it  to  be 
not  merely  to  their  own  best  interest  but  also  a  duty  which  they  owe  to 
the  communities  they  serve  and  to  the  Nation  itself  to  make  use  of  this  in< 
lAnimentality  of  peace  and  render  strife  of  the  kind  which  has  threatened  the 
order  and  prosperity  of  the  great  State  of  Colorado  a  thing  of  the  past,  im- 
possible of  repetition  so  long  as  everything  that  is  done  is  done  in  good  temper 
and  with  the  genuine  purpose  to  do  justice  and  observe  every  public  as  well 
as  every  private  obligation. 

**The  Hon.  Seth  low,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Mills,  of  Philadelphia; 
and  Mr.  Patrick  Gllday,  of  Clearfield,  Pa.,  have  most  generously  and  un- 
seWshly  consented,  at  my  request,  to  serve  as  members  of  the  commission.  I 
owe  to  these  if?entlemen  my  ovm  warm  thanks  not  only,  but  also,  I  believe,  the 
thanks  of  their  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  country.    They  will  place  them- 
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selves  at  the  service  alike  of  the  miners  and  the  operators  of  the  mines  In 
Colorado  in  case  controversy  between  them  should  in  the  future  develop  cir- 
cumstances which  would  render  mediation  the  obvious  way  of  peace  and  Just 
settlement." 

This  is  the  last  word  from  the  President,  and  in  submitting  this  final  propo- 
sition he  emphasizes  the  thought  that  "  both  parties  may  see  it  to  be  not  merely 
to  their  own  best  Interest,  but  also  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  communities 
they  serve  and  the  Nation  itself  to  make  use  of  this  instrumentality  of  peace 
and  render  strife  of  the  kind  which  has  threatened  the  onler  and  prosperity 
of  the  great  State  of  Colorado  a  thing  of  the  past."  In  view  of  this  urgent 
request,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation,  we  deem  it 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  accept  his  suggestion  and  to  terminate  the  strike.  In 
our  opinion,  to  wage  the  strike  further  would  not  mean  additional  gain  to  our 
members. 

W0  trust  that  this  commission  appointed  by  the  President  will  meet  with 
success  and  that  all  the  operators  in  the  State  will  come  under  its  Jurisdiction. 
The  men  who  compose  this  commission  are  of  national  reputation  and  are 
citizens  of  high  character  and  standing  in  their  respective  communities.  If 
the  operators  reject  the  good  offices  of  this  commission,  appointed  in  good  faith 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  their  shoulders  will  rest  the 
responsibility  of  any  future  trouWe  in  the  mining  fields  of  Colorado.  In  taking 
this  position  and  in  terminating  this  strike,  which  has  lasted  for  a  period  of 
almost  5  years  in  the  northern  coal  fields  and  for  more  than  14  months  In 
the  southern  coal  fields  of  Colorado,  we  believe  we  are  doing  the  best  thing 
possible  for  the  men  on  strike,  who  have  suffered  so  long  in  order  that  Justice 
might  be  done.  We  have  si)ent  an  enormous  amount  of  money  in  waging 
this  struggle  for  Justice  and  fair  play  in  the  mining  fields  of  Colorado  but 
have  felt  that  it  was  spent  in  as  noble  a  cause  as  it  was  ever  given  to  man 
to  espouse.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  heroic  struggle  waged  by  the  miners 
of  Colorado  since  the  strike  began.  It  is  with  feelings  of  pain  and  sorrow 
that  we  recall  the  massacre  of  our  men,  women,  and  children  at  Ludlow.  The 
sacrifices  made,  the  privations  endured,  Is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  labor  struggles  of  America.  Only  those  who  have  suffered  grievous 
wrongs  could  endure  such  a  prolonge<l  conflict. 

All  lovers  of  liberty  and  believers  in  fair  play  between  man  and  man  must 
admire  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Colorado  miners  against  the  great  wealth 
and  influence  of  Rockefeller  and  his  associates.  We  believe  that  our  peoi^e 
have  not  died  in  vain,  and  that  the  battle  they  have  waged  against  such  tre- 
mendous otlds  has  aroused  the  conscience  of  the  Nation,  and  that  out  of  the 
martyrdom  of  our  people  will  come  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  for  the  suffering 
miners  and  their  families  in  the  coal  fields  of  Colorado.  May  not  this  terrible 
confiict  teach  the  citizens  of  Colorado  and  of  the  Nation  that  "  government  by 
gunmen"  must  cease?  We  express  the  hope  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  this  Nation  will  see  to  it  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  in  the  coal  fields  of  Colonido.  We  have  made 
every  overture  for  peace  since  the  beginning  of  this  conflict.  We  have  repeat- 
edly sought  a  conference  with  the  mine  owners  only  to  be  denied  a  hearing. 
We  have  repeatedly  offeretl  arbitration  only  to  be  ridiculed,  and  in  the  end  35 
of  our  men,  women,  and  children  were  murdered  before  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion came  to  understand  that  the  coal  strike  In  Colorado  was  not  a  local  or  a 
State  issue  but  a  national  issue  of  vital  importance,  involving  civil  as  well  as 
industrial  rights.  We  feel  that  the  President  has  so  regarded  it;  that  he  has 
recognizetl  the  truth  of  the  claims  we  have  made;  and  that  with  the  termina- 
tion of  this  strike  by  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  presidential  commission 
of  fair-minded  men  we  shall  find  that  the  old-time  oppression  and  tyranny 
will  be  no  more,  and  that  public  opinion  will  compel  the  large  operators  of 
Colorado  to  deal  justly  with  our  people.  And  even  though  we  now  feel  called 
upon  to  terminate  this  strike,  due  to  untoward  circumstances  which  surround 
us,  we  wish  to  say  that  our  support  and  influence  will  ever  be  given  freely  to 
the  mine  workers  of  Colorado.  We  recognize  no  surrender  and  shall  continue 
to  propagate  the  principles  of  our  humanitarian  movement  throughout  the  coal 
fields  of  Colorado.  We  advise  all  men  to  seek  their  former  places  in  the  min«s, 
and  those  who  are  refused  employment  we  shall  render  assistance  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  and  shall  provide  every  legal  protection  to  those  of  our  mem- 
bers who  are  being  persecuted  by  the  hirelings  of  organized  greed. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  we  recommend  that  a  convention  of  the  mine 
workers  of  Colorado  l)e  called  to  meet  in  Denver  Monday,  December  7,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  known  the  meaning  of  the  recent  proposition  of  the  Presi- 
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dent  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  working  out  all  the  details  In  connection 
with  the  closing  up  of  the  strike;  and,  further,  that  a  committee  representing 
the  international  executive  board  shall  attend  the  above-mentioned  convention, 
and  that  'they  be  given  discretionary  power  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  any 
situation  concerning  the  termination  of  the  strike  that  may  arise. 

Mr.  DoYiA  Clipping  from  the  New  York  Times  of  last  week  pertaining  to 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  shows  that  they  have  on  hand  $103,930,817. 

My  reason  for  submitting  that  statement  is  because  of  the  foundation  which 
has  been  endowed  by  the  same  Rockefeller,  whom  the  miners  of  Colorado  have 
had  to  pay  a  greater  price  for  the  attempt  to  establish  the  Industrial  part  of 
this — Industrial  liberty  of  this  State. 

"  By  the  issuance  of  a  statement  it  was  announced  at  the  Rockefeller  offices 
yesterday,  26  Broadway,  that  Jerome  D.  Greene,  secretary  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  had  withdrawn  temporarily  from  his  activities  as  a  member  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller's  personal  stafF  and  that  Ivy  L.  Lee,  executive  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  would  shortly  take  up  his  duties.'* 

Of  course,  I  read  this  to  show  that  this  is  the  same  Ivy  L.  Lee  who  was  press 
agent  for  the  operators  in  the  Issuing  of  the  recent  bulletin,  to  get  it  into  the 
record,  to  show  that  labor  Itself  does  not  need  to  expect  any  benefits  from  the 
industrial  relations  benefit  Investigation  that  the  foundation,  I  understand, 
proposes  to  make. 

That  the  services  of  this  man  were  used  in  Colorado  at  the  direction  of  the 
Rockefeller  interest  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  Justice  in  the  Industrial  world 
in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  that  the  services  of  such  a  man  certainly  could 
not  be  beneficial  to  labor  in  the  outcome  from  an  investigation  in  Colorado. 

I  also  want  to  get  into  the  record  a  statement  concerning  the  Belgian  relief 
work  of  the  foundation  that  has  been  In  the  press  from  time  to  time.  The 
Belgian  relief  work,  which  is  no  doubt  done  by  that  Interest  to  get  the  public  sym- 
pathy, while  at  the  same  time  the  interest  from  which  this  money  was  coming, 
or  a  great  portion  of  it,  was  squeezed  from  those  who  work  in  the  mines  of 
Colorado ;  rung  from  the  blood  and  sweat  of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  even 
taken  from  the  children  too  young  to  enter  the  mines. 

That  the  Belgian  relief  work  and  perhaps  a  general  investigation  of  the 
Colorado  mine  troubles  would  be  taken  up  by  this  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

I  would  like  to  get  it  into  the  record,  with  the  permission  of  the  commission, 
that  we  don't  expect  to  get  any  justice  or  any  semblance  of  justice  from  any 
investigation  that  may  be  taken  up  by  this  foundation,  because  they  are  the 
same  identical  men  who  have  taken  from  the  miners  and  made  them  contribute 
to  this  investigation. 

I  find  here  In  the  list  146  names  of  different  corporations  in  the  United  States 
where  the  bonds,  notes,  and  stocks  have  been  given  as  security  or  donated  to  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  be  used  in  this  Belgian  relief  work,  so  called.  I  find 
that  among  them  there  are  $1,600,000  of  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.  convertible 
bonds,  as  I  understand  It,  and  as  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.  is  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  State  that  is  linked  up  with  the  C.  F.  &  I.  bunch,  to  claim  that  the 
Sl.600,000  that  is  used  to  investigate  a  portion  of  it  is  used  to  investigate 
Colorado's  industrial  unrest,  is  simply  an  Insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
workers  of  this  State. 

I  claim  it  is  like  a  man  being  held  up  at  night,  and  the  robber  meets  him  on 
the  street  next  day  and  asks  him  to  loan  him  the  price  of  a  meal. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  in  sincerity  that  that  foundation  is  going  to  investigate 
industrial  relations.  I  think  it  is  more  to  hide  what  has  occurred  than  to  do 
good  for  organized  labor. 

It  refers  here  to  John  Rockefeller,  sr.,  retiring  from  business  activity.  I  want 
to  mention  that  I  read  in  the  press  the  other  day,  during  the  Investigation  of 
this  committee,  that  Rockefeller  was  present  at  Tarrytown  some  time  last  Sep- 
tember, Rockefeller,  sr.,  with  others,  and  that  he  evidently  has  not  retired 
from  activity,  and  the  investigation  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  into  labor 
conditions  will  not  be  such  that  we  can  expect  any  benefit  from  it. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  further  that  the  hundred  millions  appropriated 
by  Rockefeller  for  this  Rockefeller  Foundation,  according  to  this  report  there 
were  about  six  and  one-half  millions  appropriated  from  that  for  service,  and 
that  after  this  appropriation  being  made,  $3,930,817.19  is  on  hand  now  more 
than  they  had  when  it  was  endowed  In  the  start.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
even  the  accumulations,  while  I  have  not  figured  it  out,  have  not  had  time  to 
get  up  the  figures,  but  according  to  the  statement  of  the  accumulated  earnings 
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the  interest  on  that  $100,000,000  donated  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  thla 
so-called  uplift  work  would  more  than  pay  the  Increase  asked  by  the  miners  of 
Oolorado  and  thus  have  prevented  the  industrial  unrest  that  existed  in  this 
State  and  would  have  prevented  the  loss  of  life  on  both  sides  which  has  taken 
place  and  which  has  brought  disgrace  to  the  State  and  Nation. 

If  we  sincerely  want  to  try  to  do  what  Is  right,  and  promote  the  well-being  of 
mankind  throughout  the  world,  how  can  any  association  established  by  liim  who 
has  brou^t  so  much  on  Colorado,  how  could  he  establish  any  kind  of  organiza- 
tion that  was  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind  throughout  the  world?  How 
can  he  exx)ect  the  world  to  believe  this  commission,  or  anybody  to  believe  that 
he  is  trying  to  promote  the  welfare  of  m»nkind  throughout  the  world,  when  he 
denies  the  simple  justice  to  the  men  who  toil  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  from 
morning  to  night?    How  can  he  expect 

Ck>mmissioner  Weinstock.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  It  is 
long  past  the  time  for  adjourning,  and  we  ask  the  gentleman  just  to  confine 
himself  to  telling  us  what  those  documents  are  and  let  us  read  them  for 
ourselves. 

Mr.  DoYix.  All  right. 

I  want  to  offer  in  evidence  a  number  of  pictures. 

(The  photographs  referred  to  were  submitted  by  the  witness,  but  are  not 
printed.) 

I  want  to  oflPer  in  evidence  first  a  picture  of  the  funeral  procession  in  the 
streets  of  Trinidad  after  the  Ludlow  massacre. 

Another  picture  showing  the  caskets  of  the  victims. 

Another  picture  showing  the  C.  F.  L  wagon  loaded  with  boxes  of  supplies, 
etc.,  to  be  delivered  at  the  headquarters  of  the  militia,  showing  that  they  worked 
in  conjunction. 

A  picture  of  the  machine  gun  used  by  the  militia,  showing  the  gun  ready 
for  action  as  was  used  in  the  month  of  April. 

Picture  sliowing  the  destruction  of  the  tent  homes  of  the  miners  who  went 
on  sti'ike  at  Forbes,  Colo.,  showing  how  their  homes  were  ruined  and  torn 
down  by  the  militia. 

Picture  of  Ludlow  before  the  fire,  showing  the  tents  clustered  on  the  prairie. 

Picture  showing  the  ruins  after  the  Ludlow  fire. 

Picture  of  tJtie  Black  Hole,  where  the  bodies  of  2  women  and  11  bal>es  were 
burned  up. 

Picture  of  the  armored  automobile,  containing  machine  gun  and  mine  guards. 
This  is  the  same  automobile  that  traveled  through  the  tented  cities  down  there 
and  created  a  reign  of  terror,  shooting  the  people  to  deatlu 

Black  Hand  letter  received  by  Jack  McQuarrie. 

Picture  showing  the  remains  of  Louie  Tikas,  the  martyr  at  Ludlow,  who 
was  trying  to  maintain  peace,  and  as  the  evidence  has  been  given,  was  killed 
by  the  gunmen  militia  at  Ludlow  last  April. 

Picture  of  the  remains  of  another  miner,  Roboclino,  I  think  his  name  Is, 
killed  on  that  day  at  Ludlow. 

Picture  of  tlie  remains  of  James  Fyler,  secretary  Ludlow  local  union,  also  a 
martyr  on  that  day,  show^ing  how  his  face  was  blown  to  pieces  by  reason  of  a 
bullet  through  the  back  of  his  head. 

Picture  of  the  little  Snyder  boy,  12  years  old,  who  went  out  from  tlie  hole  to 
get  his  mother  a  drink,  and  as  the  miners  were  in  that  locality,  he  was  killed 
by  a  piece  of  lead.  But  had  that  been  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  when  he  was 
12  years  old,  what  a  fuss  would  have  been  made  in  tliis  country,  and  I  claim 
that  that  boy  who  died  that  death  is  just  as  good  as  anybody,  and  that  lie  to-day 
lies  in  an  early  grave. 

Picture  of  a  group  of  miners*  children  near  the  tent  colony.  These  are  the 
children  who  will  be  citizens  of  to-morrow,  and  unless  the  Nation's  statesmen 
ari.se  to  the  need  of  changing  industrial  conditions,  at  least  realizing  them 
from  the  working  people's  viewpoint,  that  these  children  in  years  to  come  will 
be  the  strikers  of  Colorado  or  of  this  Nation. 

Picture  of  the  two  boys,  showing  one  of  them  in  his  father's  overalls,  having 
none  of  his  omtd. 

Picture  of  a  mother  and  child,  showing  the  anxious  look  on  the  mother's  face. 

Picture  of  two  children. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate,  as  one  humble  citizen,  the  opportunity  of 
having  this  time  before  your  committee,  especially  since  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment has  long  past,  because  I  feel  I  am  speaking  to  the  statesmen  of  the  Nation, 
and  I  hope  this  commission  will  take  such  action  to  enact  legislation  that  will 
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for  all  time  to  come  stop  socli  things  as  we  have  been  going  through  with  in  this 
State  of  Colorado. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  thLs  point  we  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
9  o'clock. 

(At  this  point  5.25  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  to-morrow,  Tues- 
day, December  14,  1914,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Denver,  Colo.,  Tuesday,  December  15,  1914 — 9  a.  m. 

Present:  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Ballard,  O'Connell,  Lennon,  and 
Harriman. 
Chairman  Walsh.  The  commission  will  be  in  order. 
Is  Mr.  Snodgrass  here?    Take  that  chair,  please,  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

TESTIXOVT  07  KB.  B.  W.  SH0DOBA88. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  Snodobass.  B.  W.  Snodgrass. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Snodcolass.  I  am  superintendent  of  a  coal  mine. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  State  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Since  1888. 

Chairman  Walsh.  By  what  company  are  you  employed  now? 

Mr.  Snodgkass.  By  the  VictoivAmerican  Fuel  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  briefly  state  what  you  have  been  doing  since  you 
come  to  the  State  in  1888. 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  I  came  to  the  State  when  I  was  quite  a  young  boy  and  went  to 
school  for  a  number  of  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  your  first  business? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  I  was  employed  three  years  in  the  Trinidad  National  Bank. 
After  that  I  was  employed  for  10  years  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  capacities? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Well,  most  of  the  time  in  a  clerical  capacity.  I  worked  at 
the  coal  mines  for  six  years,  and  also  worked  in  their  general  offices  In  Denver 
here  for  four  years.    I  then  went  to  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.  in  1905. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  As  clerk  to  the  general  manager.  I  worked  in  that  capacity 
for  a  year  and  went  then  to  the  mines  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Delagua  mine.    That  was  in  1006. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  I  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the  mine  two  years  and 
have  been  since  that  time  superintendent.    I  have  been  superintendent  six  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  please  state  briefly  your  experience  with  the  strik- 
ing miners  from  the  beginning  of  the  strike  until  the  battle  of  Ludlow. 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Well,  when  the  strike  first  began  to  be  talked  of  I  talked  to 
nearly  all  of  the  men  employ e<l  at  that  mine  individually  whenever  I  could 
talk  to  them.  They  did  not  seem  to  think  there  would  be  a  strike.  None  of 
them  seemed  to  want  to  have  a  strike.  They  did  not  want  to  go  on  a  strike. 
They  told  me  that  they  considered  they  were  doing  as  well  as  they  could  do  In 
the  coal-mining  business  any  place. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  did  you  talk  to,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Oh,  we  had  500  men  at  that  time  and  I  talked  to  the  greater 
part  of  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  had  500  men  at  the  Delagua  mine? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Yes,  sir.  They  seemed  to  be  quite  well  satisfiwl  with  the  con- 
ditions there,  and  up  until  three  days  before  the  strike  became  effective  I  do 
not  believe — I  did  not  believe  that  very  many  of  them  would  leave  us.  I  don*t 
believe  they  were  intending  to  leave.  Two  or  three  days  before  the  strike  some 
organizers  or  agitators  came  into  the  camp. 

Chairman  Walsh,  What  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Well,  I  am  not  positive,  I  did  not  see  them.  There  were  two 
or  three,  I  was  told,  came  In  on  Saturday  night  and  stayed  Saturday  night  and 
part  of  Sunday,  and  mixed  around  among  the  men,  and  on  Monday  returned, 
and  when  I  saw  some  of  the  men  I  knew  there  was  going  to  be  a  strike  because 
they  told  me  they  were  going  to  leave.    They  changed  their  minds  very  abruptly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  went  on  strike  from  your  mines? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  About  250. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Just  about  half  that  were  there? 

Mr.  Snodohass.  Yes — well,  a  little  more  than  half,  because  during  the  last 
week  before  the  strike  probably  50  men  quit;  they  did  not  wait  for  the  strike; 
they  did  not  want  to  be  in  it  so  they  went  away. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  percentage  would  you  say  went  out  from  the 
Delagua  mine,  what  percentage  of  the  whole,  on  account  of  the  strike,  went  out 
immediately  before,  at  the  time  or  immediately  afterwards? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Fifty  per  cent. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  it  was  Just  about  half? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Yes ;  if  you  consider  the  number  that  quit  a  week  or  so  pre- 
ceding the  strike. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  then,  after  they  went  out  at  Delagua,  what  experi- 
ence did  you  have  personally? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Well,  when  they  went  out  on  a  strike  they  went  out  very 
goo<l  nature<lly ;  they  were  just  as  friendly  when  they  were  leaving  as  they 
had  been  previously,  but  when  I  met  those  men  a  week  or  two  afterwards  they 
had  completely  changeil  their  actions;  they  were  distant. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  of  the  men  that  went  out  from  Delagua  went 
to  the  Ludlow  tent  colony? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Nearly  all  of  them  went  to  the  colony,  went  directly  to  the 
colony.  Very  few  stayed  at  the  colony;  they  did  not  like  it  there;  and  after 
they  had  been  there  a  week  or  so,  some  moved  to  other  places,  to  Trinidad, 
Aguilar,  or  other  places  where  they  could  get  houses ;  they  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  living  In  tents.  I  don*t  know  just  how  many  stayed  at  the  colony,  probably 
50  out  of  the  250  stayed  at  the  colony. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  you  present  when  any  violence  took  place  on  either 
side? 

Mr,  Snodgrass.  I  was  present  when  there  was  violence  at  our  camp,  at  the 
Delagua  mine. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  describe  that,  and  please  confine  yourself  to  first- 
hand information,  what  you  saw  yourself. 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  All  right,  I  will  do  so.  We  had  trouble  there  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  When  was  the  first  one? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  The  first  occasion  was  on  October  26,  I  believe;  yes,  on 
October  26. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  describe  it,  please. 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  The  superintendent  at  the  Hastings  mine,  which  is  located 
about  3  miles  from  our  mine,  telephoned  me  that  there  was  a  bunch  of 
strikers  coming  up  the  canyon  back  of  the  camp  from  the  Ludlow  tent  colony, 
presumably  headed  for  our  place,  and  I  sent  six  men  out  to  head  those  men 
off  so  they  would  not  get  to  the  camp.  They  came  up  the  canyon  to  our 
reservoir 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Who  were  the  six  men  you  sent  out? 
What  official  capacity,  if  any,  did  they  have?  Were  they  guards  or  sheriffs 
or"  what? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Yes;  they  were  guards. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  they  what  were  called  mine  guards  proper  or  deputy 
sheriffs? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Deputy  sheriffs. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  On  the  26th  of  October. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  sent  them  where? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Over  to  our  reservoir,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  one-half 
from  the  camp. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  direction? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  In  a  northeasterly  direction. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Before  they  got  there  these  strikers  had  reached  that  point 
We  have  a  caretaker  living  at  the  reservoir  with  his  family  and  he  had  seen 
the  strikers  coming.  He  had  climbed  up  on  top  of  the  mountain  to  see  if  he 
could  see  any  of  our  men  around  any  place. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  the  strikers  armed? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  did  they  have,  small  arms  or  rifles? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  They  had  rifles.  And  when  the  caretaker  got  up  on  this 
prominent  point  the  strikers  saw  him  and  began  to  shoot  at  him.    He  was  not 
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armed.  They  shot  nt  him  nnd  also  shot  at  his  house  and  put  several  holes 
Into  his  house  where  his  family  lived.  When  our  men  showed  up  on  the  scene 
there  was  a  little  shooting  back  and  forth  and  the  strikers  went  back  down 
the  canyon. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  anyone  hurt  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  No  one  seemed  to  be  hurt. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  were  the  guards  armed? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  With  rifles. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  men  were  in  the  strikers'  party,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  I  did  not  see  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  were  reported  to  you? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  About  20. 

Chairman  Walsh.  No  one  hurt  that  time  and  they  went  back  up  the  canyon? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  That  is  correct;  nobody  was  hurt. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Then,  on  October  28 

Chairman  Walsh.  October  28,  1913? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Yes;  October  28,  1913,  the  strikers  came  up  again.  They 
came  up  from  the  same  direction,  and  alw)  a  number  came  from  the  direction  of 
Aguilar. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  were  there  that  time? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  There  were  about  l.W. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  see  them  yourself? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  I  saw  some  of  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Your  reports  and  all  showed  there  was  about  150? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  That  is  what  we  thought,  as  far  as  we  could  see.  They  came 
within  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  camp,  and  we  had  some  men  out  to 
keep  them  from  coming  In.    There  was  considerable  shooting  but  nobwly  hurt. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  they  come  up  a  county  road? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  No;  they  did  not  follow  anyroad. 

Chairman  Walsh.  They  came  up  the  canyon? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Yes;  they  came  up  the  canyon. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  men  were  engage<l  on  your  side  in  that  shoot- 
ing? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  On  that  day?    Twelve. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  they  mine  guards  or  deputy  sheriffs? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Mine  guards. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  did  you  get  the  information  that  the  strikers  were 
coming  up  the  canyon? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  We  had  been  telephoned  the  day  before  that  they  were  com- 
ing and  had  been  up  all  night  getting  telephone  answers ;  and  it  was  generally 
talked  over  the  telephone  from  all  sources — all  night — that  there  was  going  to 
be  trouble  in  the  morning;  that  it  was  going  to  start  at  5  o'clock,  and  It  did 
start  at  5  o'clock. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who,  If  anyone,  directed  or  reqnesteil  the  deputy  sheriffs 
to  go  down  and  meet  them? 

Mr. -Snodgrass.  Well,  I  requested  them  to  go. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  did  you  request,  any  particular  one  among  them  or 
all  of  them? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Well,  I  requested  all  of  them  to  go. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  then,  was  there  anyone  hurt  in  that  scrimmage? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  say  it  took  place  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
your  mine? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is,  the  Delagua  mine? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Yes,  sir;  no  one  hurt. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  was  the  next  time? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  The  next  time  was  on  April  22 ;  there  had  been  fighting  around 
Ludlow  a  couple  of  days. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  was  after  the  Ludlow  affair? 

^Ir.  Snodgrass.  Yes.    They  had  been  fighting  at  Ludlow  from  the  20th. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  were  not  present  at  Ludlow  then? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  go  there  afterwards? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Not  for  several  weeks  afterwards. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tell  us  what  took  place  on  the  22d? 
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Mr.  Snodgrabs.  On  the  22d  of  April  we  had  been  informed  by  a  man  in 
A^uilar  that  the  strikers  were  coming  up  the  canyon — that  is,  on  the  21st  we 
were  told  they  were  coming  iit>  the  canyon  and  getting  out  onto  the  hillB.  I 
sent  some  men  out  on  the  hills  to  keep  them  from  coming  into  the  camp,  and 
they  stayed  out  all  day  on  the  21sty  and  we  changed  them  and  sent  some  more 
men  nt  night  and  they  stayed  out  all  night. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  militia  were  there  at  that  time,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Sn'odgrass.  Not  there;  there  were  none  closer  than  Ludlow.  We  had 
about — we  had  32  men  out  during  the  night  of  the  21st,  and  at 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Twelve  guards? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Yes.  And  at  4.45  in  the  morning  tlie  strikers  came  up  to 
within  probably  100  or  150  yards  of  where  some  of  our  men  were  stationed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Within  the  canyon  or  on  the  i*oad  or  where? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  On  top  of  the  liill — no  road  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  No  road? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  it  on  your  property? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  a  mile  inside  of  our  land,  where  our  men 
were  stationed.  A  large  number  of  strikers  came  up  there  ami  they  engaged  our 
men  and  there  were  several  hundred  shots  firo<l. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  you  present? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  I  was  in  the  camp ;  I  was  not  on  top  of  the  hill. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  men  did  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  I  had  12  on  the  hill  that  morning. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  were  the  12  men  you  had  there;  do  you  remember 
their  names? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  I  remember  a  number  of  their  names. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  they  the  same  12  that  went  out  before? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Some  of  them  were  the  same. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  did  you  have  altogether  guarding  the  camp? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  At  that  time  we  had  12  regular  men,  and  then  we  had  a  num- 
ber of  men  working  in  the  mine  who  could  be  depended  on  to  help  in  case  it 
was  necessary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  We  had  12  regular  men;  and  then  we  had  a  number  who 
were  working  in  the  mine  on  whom  we  call  to  help  us  in  case  of  trouble. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  were  there  any  individuals  among  those  men  that 
were  in  command  of  the  others,  or  did  they  all  have  the  same  authority,  or  how 
was  that? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Well,  of  course,  -we  had  a  man  who  was  in  command. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  His  name  was  Vanderleur. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  Had  any  of  these  men,  or  how  many,  if  any,  had  worked 
for  your  company  before  this  trouble? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Before  the  strike? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes ;  before  the  strike. 

^Ir.  Snodgrass.  About  half  of  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  capacities  had  they  worked? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Some  of  them  had  worke<l  In  the  store,  some  had  worked  at 
the  mine  as  laborers  or  motormen  and  coal  diggers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who,  if  anyone,  directeil  them  to  be  commi.ssione<l.  or 
asked  tliem  to  be  commissioned? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  I  asked  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Among  the  others,  the  other  half  that  had  not  worked  in 
the  mines,  where  did  they  come  from? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  They  wore  men  that  had  come  there  to  work  in  the  mine. 
They  came  from  different  points;  I  don't  know  just  exactly.  Some  Uve<l  on 
farms  above  the  mine  as  ranchmen. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  W^ho  hired  them? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  I  hired  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  when  you  hlretl  them,  how  did  you  get  them  com- 
missioned? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  We  asked  the  sheriff  to  commission  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  was  the  sheriff. 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Mr.  Gresham. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  what  direction  or  instructions  did  you  give  these 
men  at  the  time  you  appointed  them? 
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Mr.  Snodgbass.  I  simply  told  th^oi  we  tvanted  them  to  protect  the  property ; 
to  stay  on  the  property  lines. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  compensation  did  they  receive? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  They  were  paid  $8.50  a  day  for  their  services,  and  when  they 
worked  In  the  mines  they  got  the  regular  scale  of  wages  paid  in  the  mines. 
They  were  not  always  employed  as  guards.  They  were  employed  most  of  the 
time  in  the  mines,  but  when  we  took  tl^m  out  for  those  services 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  When  did  you  employ  the  first  ones? 

Mr.  Snooosass.  We  employed  the  first  ones  on  the  23d  of  September. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  was  as  soon  as  the  strike  was  declared? 

Air.  Snodgbass.  That  was  the  day  it  was  declared* 

Chairman  Walsh.,  And  where  did  they  get  their  arms? 

Mr.  SNQD0BA9S.  We  furnished  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  arms  did  they  have? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Rifies. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  where  did  you  get  the  rifles?  Were  they  at  Delagua, 
€r  did  they  have  to  get  them  from  some  place  else? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  We  got  them  from  Trinidad  or  Denver,  or 

Chairman  \¥alsh  (interrupting).  Do  you  r^nember  how  long  l>efore  the 
strike  was  called  that  you  got  them? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Oh,  two  or  three  days. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  got  them  two  or  three  days  before? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Yes ;  we  didn't  have  any  arms  before  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  purchased  the  arms? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  I  presume  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  company  purchased 
the  arms. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  f^  as  you  know,  they  came  from  Trinidad? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Yes ;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  coming  back  to  the  third  engagement  you  had  there, 
the' third  trouble  was  on  the  22d  of  April,  was  it? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Describe  it,  please. 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  When  tlie  strikers  came  up  and  engaged  our  men,  our  men 
had  to  leave  because  there  were  too  many  of  them.  Some  of  them  came  back ; 
a  couple  were  killed. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Yon  say  some  of  your  men  were  killed? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many? 

Mr.  Sn<h>6bass.  Two  of  those  men  that  went  up  on  the  hill  that  morning  were 
killed.    Another  who  went  up  after  the  engagement  started. 

Chairman  Walsh.  W^hat  was  the  name  of  the  first  one  who  was  killed? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  His  name  was  Chavez. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  what  was  the  name  of  the  other? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Fred  Dougherty. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Both  had  worked  in  the  mine  before? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  they  men  with  families,  or  not? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Mr.  Chavez  had  a  family. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  had  Chavez  worked? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Worked  for  two  or  three  years,  off  and  on.  He  livwl  on  a 
ranch  above  the  camp  and  worked  part  of  the  season;  part  of  the  season  he 
worked  on  the  ranch. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  the  other  man's  name? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Dougherty. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  did  he  work  for  you? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  He  had  been  there  since  December,  1913. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  see  the  engagement  in  which  they  were  killed? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Yes;  I  saw  the  engagement  in  which  Dougherty  was  killed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  men  were  with  Dougherty? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Well,  there  were  five  of  them  started  up  the  hill,  four  with 
Dougherty ;  but  four  of  them  got  back.  That  is,  they  met  these  strikers,  and  it 
was  too  warm  for  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  did  they  meet  the  strikers? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Just  at  the  tc^  of  the  hill. 

Chairman  Waush.  And  how  far  was  that  from  the  top  of— from  the  mouth 
of  the  mine? 

Mr.  SNODGBAsa  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  Dougherty 
was  killed  there.    The  other  men  got  back. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  And  this  other  man  was  killed? 

Mr.  Snodgkass.  Killed.  « 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  same  day? 

Mr,  Snodgrass.  Yes;  about  an  hour  after  the  engagement  started. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  would  be  along  about  6  o'clock? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  I  think  it  was  along  about  6  o'clock. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  the  strikers  continue  to  advance  right  down  to  the 
camp? 

Mr.  Snodghass.  No;  they  came — some  of  them  came  within  200  yards  of 
the  mouth  of  the  mine.    They  never  got  any  closer  than  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Describe  that  whole  aflfair,  please. 

Mr.  Snodgkass.  Well,  when  the  shooting  started  I  was  asleep.  I  was  called 
I  got  up.  A  lot  of  other  people  got  up.  We  rustled  up  probably  10  or  15  men, 
gave  them  some  gims,  distributed  them  at  different  points  about  the  campi 

Chairman  Walsh.  Rifles? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Rifles.  And  in  about  a  half  an  hour  the  strikers  showed 
up  on  a  hill — on  the  top  of  a  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  They  were 
strung  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile — the 
length  of  the  camp.  They  were  shooting  promiscuously  into  the  camp,  shooting 
at  everybody  they  could  see,  so  that  our  men  shot  at  them  whenever  they  could 
see  them  from  the  camp.  Along  about  5  o'clock  the  men  started  up  to  help 
the  fellows  who  were  on  the  hill ;  they  got  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  the 
strikers  had  got  there  first,  so  that  they  began  to  shoot  at  them  and  our  men 
ran  back,  except  the  one  who  was  kille<l. 

Chairman  Walsh.  About  how  many  strikers  were  there? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Well,  we  considered  there  were  250. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  the  name  of  tlie  man — your  man — that  was 
killed? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Besides  the  two  I  told  you  of? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  the  last  one  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Karl  Peterson  was  killed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  he  work  for  your  people  prior  to  this  time? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Yes,    And  he  was  a  noncombatant  at  the  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  he  doing? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  He  was  a  coal  miner;  and  he  was  taking  refuge  behind  a 
tree  watching  the  affair.  He  left  the  hotel  because  the  hotel  was  not  protected. 
He  was  taking  refuge  behind  a  tree.  He  was  more  than  50  feet  from  me  when 
he  was  killed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  fight,  yourself,  were  you  armed? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  I  was  arme<l.    I  was  watching  the  thing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Had  a  rifle? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  I  had.  Everybody  was  armed  that  could  get  anything,  that 
could  Ret  a  gun. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Under  whose  command  were  your  forces? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Well,  I  helped  distribute  the  men,  and  after  they  were 
dlstributeil,  why,  there  was  nobody  in  command  of  them.  They  were  doing 
what  they  were  told  to  do. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Taking  care  of  themselves? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Taking  care  of  themselves;  trying  to  keep  these  people  out 
of  the  camp.  There  was  another  man  killed,  a  noncombatant,  Donovan,  Dave 
Donovan,  he  was  a  carpenter — ^he  was  a  man  70  years  old. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Working  for  your  mine? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  was  he  when  he  got  killed? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  He  w^as  on  the  street. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  was  he  with  reference  to  yourself? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  He  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  me.  There  were 
two  noncombatants  killed  that  morning.  The  shooting  kept  up  until  9.30 
in  the  morning,  and  during  that  time  I  had  some  one  telephone  to  Hastings,  to 
get  some  help.  We  did  not  have  very  many  men,  had  only  about  20  men 
armed,  including  those  who  were  on  top  of  the  hill.  We  did  not  know  where 
they  were  at  that  time.  They  had  become  scattered.  About  9  o'clock  the 
switch  engine  came  up  and  brought  some  men  from  Hastings.  I  believe  that 
some  of  those  men  were  militiamen.  And  the  Hastings  people  had  phoned  to 
MaJ.  Hamrock  at  Ludlow  that  the  affair  was  on  at  Delagua,  and  he  sent  some 
men  by  rail.  They  came  up  within  half  a  mile  of  the  camp  and  got  off  the 
train  and  went  up  toward  the  hill.  The  strikers  saw  them  coming  and  imme- 
diately retreated  back  in  the  direction  of  the  militia. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Did  they  have  any  fight  witli  the  troops  tliere  at  all? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  No  ;  they  left  when  they  saw  the  troops  coming. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  other  events  occurred  there  that  day,  if  any,  or 
was  that  ttie  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Snodgkass.  That  was  the  end  of  it.  The  militiamen  went  over  the  hill  to 
see  if  they  could  see  anybody,  and  everybody  had  gone  when  they  got  up  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  any  property  destroyed  at  the  Delagua  mine? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  were  you  experiences,  if  any,  attet  that?  Did  yon 
have  any  other  experience  with  them? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  No;  we  had  no  more  trouble  after  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many,  if  you  know,  of  the  men  that  went  out  on 
strike,  returned? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Oh,  about  a  hundred  I  know  of. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  any  change  in  conditions  at  the  mine  Septem- 
ber 23,  after  that  strike  was  called,  in  any  mine««so  far  as  any  conditions  were 
concerned;  were  they  paid  any  more  or  any  less,  or  was  there  any  change 
made  in  conditions? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  None  whatever ;  no  change  made. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  state  about  the 
events  that  occurred  around  there  that  you  saw  that  you  think  would  enlighten 
the  commission,  Mr.  Snodgrass? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  There  was  very  little  else  occurred  at  the  Delagua  mine^ 
You  see,  we  were  6  miles  away  from  Ludlow,  where  the  main  trouble  took  places 
and  outside  of  these  three  engagements  we  had  no  particular  trouble. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  men  are  there  in  your  mine  now  that  stayed  in 
all  the  time? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  I  think  there  are  125. 

Chairman  Walsh.  About  125? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Yes.  Never  went  out  at  all  during  the  trouble.  There  were 
some  stayed  part  of  the  time ;  went  away  and  came  back  again. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  new  men  have  you  that  came  in  since  the 
strike? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Well,  we  have  now  over  between  475  and  500  men. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Between  475  and  500? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Between  475  and  500. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  very  near  up,  then,  to  your  full  equipment? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Your  mine  is  running  now,  is  it? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  ever  have  a  checkweighman  in  your  mine? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  We  have  two  checkweighmen. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  is  he  selected? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  The  checkweighmen  who  are  employed — we  have  two  w^lgh- 
men,  two  places  that  we  dump  coal,  two  places  that  we  weigh  coal,  conse- 
quently it  is  necessary  to  have  two  checkweighmen,  if  we  have  any.  These 
men  talked  around  among  the  miners  and  decided  they  wanted  to  have  a  check- 
weighman. 

Chairman  Walsh,  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  The  two  men  went  to  the  miners  and  said,  "We  would  like 
to  be  checkweighmen.'*  They  circulated  a  petition  among  the  miners  in  the 
mine  where  the  men  were  working. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Oh,  that  has  been  two  months  ago.  They  circulated  a  peti- 
tion ;  got  the  miners  to  sign  the  petition.  When  they  had  it  signed  they  brought 
it  to  me,  and,  according  to  the  law,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  allow  them  to 
have  the  checkweighmen.  The  law  says  that  if  a  majority  of  the  minei-s  want 
a  checkweighman  they  can  have  it.  I  simply  took  the  petition,  looked  it  over, 
counted  to  see  if  we  had — if  they  had  the  majority  of  the  miners. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  are  those  checkweighmen  paid? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  You  mean  the  amount  of  their  salary? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  They  are  paid  $100  a  month  if  the  miners  work  steady,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $100  a  month  if  the  miners  work  steady. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  pays  them? 
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Mr.  Snooosabs.  The  miners  pay  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  Is  the  money  collected  to  pa^  them?  Is  it  taken  out 
of  their  wages? 

Mr.  Snodgbass.  Yes.  The  mining  laws  state  specifically  how  they  shall  be 
paid. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  are  they  paid  at  your  mine? 

Mr.  Snodqsass.  They  are  paid  by  deducting  a  certain  amount  from  each  ton 
of  coal  mined.  They  run  a  coal  check,  the  same  as  a  coal  miner.  They  credit 
themselves  with  a  certain  tonnage  each  day  to  make  their  wages.  That  tonnage 
Is  deducted  from  the  tonnage  of  the  miners  who  send  out  the  coaL  There  is 
no  otlier  way  to  do  it  and  comply  with  the  law.  The  law  says  that  tliey  shall 
do  it  in  that  manner,  and  that  is  tlie  way  they  are  being  paid. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  had  a  checkweighmau  in  tliat  place  before? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  No,  sir. 

Clmii'man  Walsh.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  never  had  .a  check- 
weighman  before? 

Mr.  S^'ODGRAss.  We  never  had  a  checkwelghman  before. 

Clialrman  Walsh.  Have  these  checkwelghman  worked  steadily  ever  since  the 
request  was  made  upon  you  to  appoint  them? 

Mr.  Snodgsass.  Yes;  they  have  worked  all  the  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  ever  make  a  suggestion  to  the  men  tliat  they  get 
a  check  weighman? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  do  they  seem  to  want  a  checkwelghman? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  say.  There  are  some  of  them  whom  I 
talked  to,  since  the  check weighmen  were  put  on,  who  state  they  woukl  rather 
get  along  without  one;  but  I  don't  know  about  the  majority.  I  have  not 
talked  with  the  majority,  but  I  think  tliey  are  very  well  satisfied  the  way  the 
thing  is. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  it  makes  for  better  satisfaction  among  the 
men  to  have  a  checkwelghman? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  I  believe  In  the  long  run  ihey  would  be  better  satisfied. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  have  you  observed  with  respect  to  the  results  of  tlie 
check  weighman?    Do  they  seem  to  get  more  tonnage — ^more  weight  or  not^ 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  No;  it  would  be  impossible  for  there  to  be  any  difference  at 
all.  They  were  getting  what  they  sent  out  before,  and  they  are  getting  that 
now.  There  is  no  difference.  I  have  seen  nobody  who  tliouglit  there  was  any 
difference  in  their  welglits. 

Clmlrnuin  Walsh.  You  say  you  saw  nolxnly,  wliat? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  I  say  I  have  talked  to  nobody  who  thought  there  was  any 
difference  in  the  weights  since  the  checkwelghman  went  on,  Tliey  seem  to 
think  they  have  got  the  same  weights  now  as  tliey  always  got  from  the  cx>m- 
panies. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  there  been  any  other  change  at  your  mine  except  the 
installation  of  a  checkwelghman? 

Mr.  Snodgrass.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  Is  all.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gove,  I  understand  those  witnesses  are  not  here,  and  I  think  you  had 
something  to  put  in.    May  we  not  utilize  this  time? 

Mr.  Gove.  Very  good. 

TESTIHONY  OP  HE.  T.  £.  OOVE. 

ClmirmJin  Walsh.  Now,  Mr.  Gove,  I  believe  there  were  certain  docmnents 
that  Mr.  Osgood  said  he  would  have  you  present  One  of  them,  I  recall  was — 
well,  maybe  I  will  not  try  to  recall  them.  Just  indicate  what  you  have,  and 
we  will  put  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Go\'E.  The  commission  asked  Mr.  Osgood  to  produce  here,  or  have  me 
state,  the  rental  at  the  Delagua  saloon.  For  many  years  the  saloon  at  that 
point — and,  by  the  way,  there  are  two  Instead  of  one,  as  he  stated — ^has  l)een 
base<l  upon  20  cents  per  man  for  the  men  employed  at  that  mine.  Just 
before 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Well^  analj'ze  that,  will  you  please,  Mr. 
Gove.     Just  tell  us 

Mr.  Gove  (interrupting).  If  there  were  500  men  employed  at  the  mine,  the 
saloon  rental  would  be  $100.  That  varied  at  different  mines  In  times  gone  by. 
It  has  run  from  20  to  30  cents  per  man  in  a  small  mine.    The  rental  was  based 
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upon  30  cents  per  capita  allowanca  There  Las  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism 
of  that  method,  aitliough  It  has  always  been  iu  vogue,  I  thinly,  in  the  State. 
And,  from  time  to  time,  in  recent  years  the  diifereiit  operators  have  changed 
that  and  put  the  saloon  rental  upon  a  flat  ba^is.  Tlien  rental  at  the  Delaguu 
saloon  from  this  time  forward,  and,  in  fact,  the  change  was  contemplated  more 
than  a  year  ago,  will  be  ui>on  that  basis — $100  per  month. 

The  commission  aalced  that  Mr.  Osgood  cause  to  be  prepared  a  statement  of 
the  wage  scale  at  the  Victor  Co.  camps ;  and  I  have  here  a  typewritten  list  of 
that  character.  It  gives  the  daily  wage  of  all  the  the  company  men — ^timl)er 
men,  track  layers,  trappers,  trip  riders,  firers,  etc.  Those  wages  run  from 
$1.32  a  day  to  $4.60  a  day,  the  $1.32  being  the  trapper  boy. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  who  is  the  $4.60? 

Mr.  Gove.  The  $4.60  is  the  machinist.  This  statement  also  gives  the  men 
who  worked  eight  hours  and  those  who  worked  nine  hours.  In  addition  to 
that  the  price  paid  for  mining  coal  appears,  ad  at  the  different  Victor  Co. 
mines  that  price  runs  from  55  to  95  cents  per  ton.  In  addition  to  this  at  two 
of  the  mines  a  bonus  for  increasing  the  Imup  produced  by  the  miners — ^a  bonus 
of  1  cent  for  every  per  cent  increase  in  tfie  lump. 

(See  Gove  Exhibit  No.  1.) 

I  think  the  chairman  asked  whether  a  record  of  any  kind  was  kept  of 
the  names  and  family  relationship  of  men  who  applied  for  work.  Mr.  Osroo<1 
stated  there  was  not,  so  far  as  he  knew.    Well,  tliere  Is  and  alwaj^  has  been. 

ELe  was  askeil — I  think  I  corrected  him  at  that  time,  and  a  request  was 
made  that  sample  pages  of  such  record  be  protluced  here.  The  record  is  not 
kept  exactly  as  I  thought  It  was,  but  I  have  here  a  page  or  two  from  the  record 
during  the  year  1911.  It  shows  the  date  of  employment,  the  name  of  the 
employee,  his  check  number,  age,  nationality,  married  or  single,  and  then  a 
column  with  respect  to  his  family  and  where  they  live.  If  you  care,  I  will 
read  just  a  few  to  show  you  how  they  run? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Verj'  welL 

Mr.  GovB.  Here  were  men  employed  on  the  3d  and  4th  days  of  August,  1911. 
On  the  3d  of  August  at  that  mine  seven  men  applied  for  work.  They  were 
given  their  check  number.  One  was  26  years  old,  one  38,  and  one  53 ;  a  Greek, 
an  Austrian,  a  Mexican,  a  Mexican,  an  American,  a  Mexican,  a  Mexican. 
Three  were  married  and  three  were  single;  one  had  a  wife  in  Greece,  one  a 
wife  and  two  children  in  the  old  country — that  was  the  Austrian — one  a  wife 
in  Mexico  and  one  10  children  in  Mexico. 

On  the  next  day  there,  were  some  10  or  15  employed.  Most  of  them  are  be- 
tween 22  and  30  years  of  age ;  four  or  five  Slavs,  two  Montenegrins,  two  Italians, 
and  three  Greeks;  about  one-half  were  married  and  half  single;  one  has  a 
child  in  Delagua,  one  a  child  in  the  old  country,  one  2  children  at  Delagua, 
one  2  children  and  a  family  in  the  old  country,  and  that  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  those  two  pages. 

(See  Gove  Exhibit  No.  2.) 

The  next  Is  two  pages  from  the  1913  record.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  dur- 
ing that  time  there  were  only  two  or  three  men  employed  each  day  and  the 
character  of  them  is  about  the  same ;  young  men  for  the  most  part ;  one  a 
Jap,  an  Austrian,  a  Mxican,  a  Slav,  Italian,  Austrian,  Italian,  Mexican,  Greek, 
Mexican,  Greek,  Greek,  Mexican,  Mexican,  Jap,  Italian,  Italian. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  offer  that,  w^ill  you  please,  Mr.  Gove. 

(See  Gove  Exhibit  No.  3.) 

Now,  do  you  also  have  a  record  of  men  that  were  dLshargetl? 

Mr.  Gove.  This  is  the  only  record  we  have,  and  does  not  show  that 

I  will  say  this,  in  1914  a  new  book  was  started,  a  more  substantial  affair,  a 
great,  big,  bound  volume.  These  other  records  were  kept  in  little  Informal 
books;  but  in  1914  tills  book  was  started,  and  It  does  show — well,  I  see  I  am 
WTong  about  that.  My  Impression  was  that  in  the  new  record  we  had  a  column 
in  it  showing  when  the  men  were  employed  and  when  discharged;  but  it  does 
not  appear  here.  Either  my  recolletion  is  wrong  or  they  have  omitted,  in 
copying,  that  column.     This  is  the  1914  record. 

(See  Gove  Exhibit  No;  4.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  They  have  no  further  rtn^ord  of  what  men  were  disc-harge<l 
or  what  the  discharge  was  for? 

Mr.  Gove.  No.  I  suppose  tlie  pay-roll  record  would  show  when  they  were 
discharged. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  but  not  the  cause  of  the  discharge? 

Mr.  Gove.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Chnirmnn  Walsh.  Very  good.    Now,  what  else  have  you  there,  Mr.  GU)ve? 

Mr.  Go^Tc.  Mr.  Osgood  was  asked  whether  there  were  any  written  orders  sent 
to  the  superintendents  of  the  miues  with  respect  to  law  enforcement  and 
efforts  to  prevent  accidents  and  things  of  tliat  kind,  and  I  think  he  said  not 
as  far  as  he  knew.  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Murray *s  files,  and  Mr.  Murray  is  the 
general  manager  of  the  company,  and  I  find  that  scarcely  a  day  passes  that 
he  does  not  write  a  letter  or  circular  of  some  character  to  the  superintendents, 
and  I  have  selected  here,  for  a  period  of  a  few  months  prior  to  the  strike  and 
for  a  few  monttis  subsequent  to  its  inauguration,  a  few  letters  of  that  charac- 
ter— I  started  in  February,  1913,  and  it  runs  down  practically  to  date. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  just  submit  those,  will  you  please,  Mr.  Gove? 

(See  Gove  Exhibit  No.  5.) 

Mr.  Gove  (continuing).  And  in  one  of  those  circular  letters  Mr.  Murray  re- 
ferred to  the  superintendents  a  pamphlet  or  book  which  he  was  sending  them, 
and  asked  that  they  be  widely  distributed  among  the  men  in  the  camp.  He  got 
this  up  himself.  It  is  marked  on  the  outside,  **  Suggestions  as  to  how  to  avoid 
Occidents  to  employees  of  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co."  It  is  printed  in  a 
half  a  dozen  different  languages  and  has  different  headings  in  it  This  is  the 
English,  and  there  are  a  number  of  rules  for  minens;  a  page  for  drivers,  a 
number  for  trackmen,  timbermen,  trappers,  and  so  forth. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  was  that  issued? 

Mr.  Gove.  The  letter  transmitting  it  would  show.  There  is  no  date  here 
at  all. 

Chairman  W'alsh.  Have  you  the  letter  transmitting  it? 

Mr.  Gove.  Tes ;  here  it  is  [referring  to  Exhibit  No.  5]. 

(Booklet  entitled  "Suggestions  as  to  How  to  Avoid  Accidents  to  Our  Em- 
ployees," issued  by  the  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.,  in  six  different  languages, 
was  submitte<l  in  printed  form.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  Returning  for  a  moment  to  that  saloon  proposition :  You 
say  hereafter  the  rent  will  be  $1<X)  a  month  flat.    Has  the  order  been  made? 

Mr.  Go^'E.  The  order  has  never  been  made,  because  the  decision  was  made 
shortly  prior  to  the  strike,  and  we  have  had  no  saloon  since. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  there  is  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  on  and  after  a  certain  date  In  Colorado? 

Mr.  Gove.  That  goes  into  effect,  I  think,  the  1st  of  January,  1916 ;  and  there 
is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  it  requires  legislation  to  make  it  effective. 

Chairman  AValsh.  What  is  the  position  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Gove.  The  companies  want  to  get  rid  of  these  saloons  and  always  have 
been.     They  would  be  very  glad  if  they  could  be  wiped  out. 

Chairman  W^4LSH.  What  Is  there  to  prevent  them  from  closing  the  saloons 
in  their  own  camp,  or  what  is  their  policy  with  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  GovTE.  Mr  Murray  has  tried  a  number  of  experiments  in  regard  to  his 
saloons.  He  has  closed  them  entirely,  with  the  result  that  then  the  men  drift 
into  Trinidad  and  never  come  back,  or  if  they  come  back  it  is  three  or  four  days 
later.  He  has  enforced  a  nontreating  rule,  which  he  found  to  be  somewhat 
effective  he  thought,  but  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  determine.  He  at  one  time 
tried  cutting  out  all  whiskey  and  strong  drinks  and  confine  the  men  to  beer 
and  wine,  without  any  appreciable  effect. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  is  there  any  other  document  there  that  we  asked 
you  to  submit? 

Mr.  Go\'E.  I  think  nothing. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  ^Ir.  Gove,  will  you  explan  why  the  men  on  the — 
I  notice  the  machinists,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  engineers,  etc.,  are  marked 
nine  hours  on  the  list,  as  against  eight  for  the  men  in  the  mines. 

Mr.  Go\TE.  The  eight-hour  law  in  this  State  is  applicable  only  to  underground 
men. 

CJommlssioner  O'Coxxell.  Oh,  I  thought  a  later  amendment  made  it  appli- 
cable to  all. 

Mr.  Gove.  No,  sir;  just  underground. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Just  underground? 

Mr.  Gove.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  .Briefly,  what  have  been  your  duties  with  relation  to  the 
strike  as  attorney  for  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.,  Mr.  Gove? 

Mr.  Go\^.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  which  has  acted  for  many  years  as 
counsel  for  the  Victor  Fuel  Go.  Since  this  strike  started  my  associate  has  been 
attending  to  his  legitimate  business  and  I  have  rather  drifted  into  this  strike 
matter,  and  have  done  very  little  else  for  the  last  year. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Pleaso  state  whether  the  company  you  represent  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  politics  in  the  district  where  its  mines  are  situated. 

Mr.  Gove.  It  has  not.  Now,  understand  me  about  that ;  the  people  in  Denver, 
the  head  officials  of  the  company,  have  striven  to  keep  out  of  politics.  They 
have  tried  to  keep  their  men  out  of  politics,  but  it  is  utterly  impossible ;  and  I 
am  not  sure  but  what  it  is  perfectly  unfair  to  ask  the  men  around  these  mining 
camps  to  give  up  their  rights  of  citizenship  and  never  mention  politics  in  the 
local  camps. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  your  company  contribute  any  money  to  either  politi- 
cal party? 

Mr.  Gove.  It  does  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  they  contribute  any  money,  to  your  knowledge,  to  the 
election  of  any  individuals  in  the  districts  in  which  their  mining  camps  are 
located? 

Mr.  Gove.  It  does  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  any  other  company,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Gove.  No  ;  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  state  what  part  you  have  taken  personally  in  super- 
vising the  publicity  work  for  your  company  or  for  the  operators  generally. 

Mr.  Gove.  When  we  found  that  the  newspapers  and  public  press  generally 
were  printing  what  to  us  was  most  outrageous  stuff  w^e  undertook  to  counteract 
that  to  some  extent.  The  first  effort  at  publicity  was  some  time  after  this  strike 
started.  I  wrote  a  statement,  which  we  could  not  get  the  newspapers  to  print 
unless  we  paid  them  for  it.  That  statement  was  printed  in  a  number  of  papers 
in  this  State  and  paid  for. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Printed  as  an  advertisement? 

Mr.  Gove.  Printed  as  an  advertisement,  and  so  labeled. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  submit  that,  please,  into  the  record? 

Mr.  Gove.  There  is  no  date  on  this,  but  it  was — I  venture  to  say  it  was  early 
in  October. 

Chairman  Walsh,  October.  1913? 

Mr.  Gove,  October,  1913.  It  was  a  statement  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
operators. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tou  wrote  that,  did  you? 

Mr.  Gove.  I  wTote  that  myself. 

(The  newspaper  clipping  here  referred  to,  entitled  "Advertisement — a  state- 
ment of  the  coal-strike  situation,"  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

Mr.  Gove.  Some  time  later,  and  It  must  have  been  after  October  15,  about 
that  time,  another  statement  was  prepared,  and  I  wrote  that  myself,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tabulated  portion  of  it.  The  gist  of  it — the  point  in  it  is  to 
show  a  long  list  of  acts  of  violence  committed  Invariably,  as  we  Insist,  by  the 
strikers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  those  incidents  €"eferred  to  in  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Osgood  and  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Welborn? 

Mr.  Gove.  Not  one-half  of  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  they  are  all  contained  up  to  that  time  in 
that  statement  j'ou  have  there? 

Mr.  Gove,  Well,  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Please  submit  that,  ^Ir.  Gove. 

Mr.  Gove.  This  gives  the  names  of  tlie  outside  agitators  that  were  at  that 
time  conducting  this  strike — a  list  of  a  dozen  or  15  from  other  States. 

(The  newspaper  clipping  here  referred  to,  also  entitled  "Advertisement — ^A 
statement  of  the  coal-strike  situation,"  was  submitted  In  printed  form.) 

I  hold  In  my  hand  another  advertisement.  The  Pueblo-Star-Journal  had 
heard  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bettis  running  a  small  mine  near  Canon  City 
who  had  signed  up  with  the  union  and  had  some  trouble  and  quit — ^had  a  strike. 
The  editor  of  that  paper  wrote  Mr.  Bettis  a  letter  asking  him  a  number  of 
questions  as  to  the  exact  effect  of  his  having  signed  up  on  his  operations.  He 
replied  to  the  editor.  We  got  hold  of  that  correspondence,  although  it  did  not 
originate  at  all  with  the  operators,  and  it  was  of  such  a  character  that  we 
thought  the  public  ought  to  know  about  that,  and  this  contains  that  corre- 
8x)on4fanee — questions  and  answers  by  that  operator  of  his  experience  under 
the  domination  of  the  union. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Those  were  advertisements,  were  they? 

Mr,  Ck>vB.  So  marked  and  paid  for. 
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(The  newspaper  clipping  liere  referred  to,  entitled  "AdvertiBement — Recog- 
nition of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  handicaps  t>oth  operators  and 
miners,"  from  the  Alamosa  Courier,  I>ecember  20,  1013,  was  submitted  in 
printed  form.) 

Now,  this  advertisement  is  simply  the  letter  of  tlie  governor  to  the  operators 
and  the  three  miners  who  conferred  in  the  governor's  office  at  the  time  Secre- 
tary Wilson  was  here.  It  is  the  governor's  letter  to  the  operators  and  miners 
and  the  response  of  the  operators  accepting  the  governor's  proposition  for  a 
settlement  of  the  difficulty. 

(The  newspaper  clipping  here  referred  to,  entitled  "Advertisement — Official 
correspondence  on  strike  situation,"  from  the  Glen  wood  Post,  December  6, 
1913,  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

A  great  deal  of  talk  and  publicity  has  been  given  about  the  so-called  starva- 
tion wages  received  in  this  State,  and  it  was  rather  irritating  to  the  operators, 
and  we  examined  into  and  found  out  the  facts,  and  after  an  infinite  amount  of 
statistical  work  on  the  part  of  the  auditors  of  the  company  we  advertised  here 
"The  starvation  wages  of  coal  miners,"  giving  a  complete,  perfect,  unques- 
tioned copy  of  the  pay  roll  of  several  mines.  They  show  for  themselves  w^hat 
they  are — the  wages  for  certain  months  at  different  times  before  and  after  the 
strike  started. 

(The  clipping  here  referred  to,  entitled  "Advertisement — Starvation  wages 
of  coal  miners,"  from  Coiorado  Springs  newspaper,  dated  October  26,  1913.) 

Oommis.sioner  Lennon.  Does  it  indicate  where  two  men  worked  together  in 
taking  out  coal?    Does  it  indicate  what  each  man  got? 

Mr.  Gove.  There  is  nothing  In  these  statements  to  indicate  whether — ^yes;  I 
am  mistaken  about  that;  that  point  was  covered.  Where  two  men  worked 
together  the  pay  roll  shows  exactly  the  receipts  of  each  one,  and  as  a  matter 
of  practice  two  men  always  worked  together  and  are  paid  separately. 

Those  figures  were  disputed  and  denied  to  such  an  extent  that  we  requested 
Gov.  Ammons  to  appoint  an  auditing  committee  to  see  whether  they  were 
correct  or  not.  He  picked  out  three  public  accountants  here,  and  they  spent 
approximately  a  week  verifying  them,  and,  so  far  as  those  notices  are  con- 
cerned, they  found  about  three  errors  in  all  of  them  against  the  operators. 

The  strike  leaders  had  a  long  advertisement  In  some  of  the  papers  that  all 
they  asked  w^as  the  enforcement  of  State  laws.  This  advertisement  on  the 
part  of  the  operators  showed  that  they  had  already  formally  In  writing  agreed 
to  consent  to  their  demand  if  their  advertisement  were  true.  That  is  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  governor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  dictate  all  of  those  advertisements,  Mr.  Gove? 

Mr.  Gove.  I  had  nothing — oh.  yes;  I  will  say  that  I  prepareil  those  adver- 
tisements, although  the  material,  as  in  the  Pueblo  instance,  was  not  prepared 
by  me. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  were  doing  that  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  operators? 

Mr.  Go^-E,  Yes;  we  were  all  In  toother.    All  meeting  together. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  have  anything  further  to  do  with  the  publicity? 

Mr.  Go\*E.  No. 

Chairman  AValsh.  Now,  as  to  the  publication  of  these  bulletins  by  Mr. 
Lee,  what,  if  anything,  did  you  have  to  do  with  those? 

Mr.  Gove.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Chairman  AValsh.  That  was  solely  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  and 
in  80  far  as  it  relates  to  your  company  it  is  a  donation  from  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  GrovE.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Chairman  W'alsh.  You  know  nothing  about  the  employment  of  Mr.  Lee, 
or  his  compensation? 

Mr.  Gove.  No.    I  did  not  know  he  was  here  until  he  wan  on  the  ground. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Gove. 

Mr.  GrOVE.  Walt  a  minute,  please.  Some  one  has  handed  me  a  note.  My 
attention  is  called  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Osgood  as  to  the  eight-hour  day.  I 
think  that  would  be  cleared  up  from  the  statement  I  have  handed  in. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gove. 

Mr.  Gove.  Mr.  Osgood,  if  the  commission  will  permit  me,  had  In  his  hand 
a  typewritten  statement  taken  from  the  State  coal  mine  inspector's  records, 
showing  the  number  of  men  employed  and  the  tonnage  of  the  Stslse  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  The  same  tabulation  can  be  obtained  from  your  own  clerks 
and  probably  will  be ;  but  If  you  care  to  have  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  put  It  in. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  offer  it. 
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Mr.  Gove.  Here  It  is,  with  the  otiier  articles  referred  to. 

(See  Gove  Ezhii)!!  No.  6.) 

(The  witness  also  submitted  in  printed  form  newspaper  article  entitled 
"Advertisement — Starvation  wages  of  coal  miners,"  from  the  Daily  News,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1913,  and  Pueblo  Star^ournai,  October  3t  ldl3;  also  article  entitled 
"Advertisement — Miners'  chief  demands  based  on  Sate  laws,"  from  the  La  Junta 
Democrat,  November  17,  1913.) 

Mr.  Walsh,  I  suggested  yesterday  to  Mr.  West  that  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
operators  during  at  least  one  period  of  this  Tlolence  can  be  weU  obtained,  if 
you  care  to  have  It,  from  a  series  of  telegrams  that  I  wrote  at  that  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  To  whom  were  the  telegrams  directed? 

Mr.  Gove.  They  were  directed  to  a  friend  in  Washington,  who  had  aske<l  me 
to  keep  him  advised.  I  suspected  that  those  telegrams  were  going  to  official 
sources. 

Ghaimian  Walsh.  Would  you  be  icind  enough  to  let  Mr.  Luke  Grant,  who 
is  the  gentleman  that  went  over  that  correspondence  with  the  mine  worlcers  yes* 
terday,  have  that  correspondence,  and  he  will  go  over  it,  as  far  as  it  has  bear- 
ing on  tills  strilce,  and  indicate  to  yon  tliat  which  tie  thioics  ought  to  go  into 
the  record? 

Mr.  Go^'E.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  put  it  in  in  that  form? 

Mr.  Gove.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Grant  will  go  over  that  correspondence.  That  Ls 
all;  thank  you,  Mr.  Gove. 

(See  Gove  Exhibit  No.  7.) 

Cliairmaa  Walsh.  John  Sanders. 

TESTIHOITY  OF  MB.  JOHN  SANDE2S. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  name? 
Mr.  Sanders.  John  Sanders. 
Chairman  Walsh.  How  old  are  you? 
Mr.  San  DEBS.  Twenty-six. 
Chairman  Walsh.  Where  do  you  live? 
Mr.  Sanders.  Morley,  Colo.- 
Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  marrie<l  or  single? 
Mr.  Sanders.  Married. 
Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  any  children? 
Mr.  Sanders.  One. 
Chairman  Walsh.  How  old? 
Mr.  Sandeks.  The  child  is  14  months  old. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  a  native  of  what  country,  Mr.  Sanders? 
Mr.  Sanders.  I  was  born  in  the  United  States. 
Chairman  Walsh.  Where  abouts? 
Mr.  Sanders.  Pennsylvania. 
Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  coal  miner? 
Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  your  father  a  coal  miner? 
Mr.  SANssas.  Yes,  sir. 
Chairman  Walsh.  Where  was  he  a  miner? 
Mr.  Sanders.  In  Germany ;  also  in  this  State. 
CSiairman  Walsh.  Did  he  mine  in  this  country? 
Mr.  Sanders.  In  Pennsylvania. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  he  ever  t>elong  to  the  miners'  union? 
Mr.  Sanuebs.  He  always  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  have  you  worked  in  coal  mines? 
Mr.  SANraaw.  I  have  worked  in  coal  mines  In  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico. 
Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers? 
Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Wai.sh.  When  did  you  join  that  organfjsation? 
Mr.  Sanders,  I  Joined  the  organization  when  I  was  13§  years  old. 
Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  your  business  then? 
Mr.-  Sanders.  Trapping — I  started  trapping  In  the  mines. 
Chainnan  Walsh.  How  long  did  yoa  remain  a  member  of  tlie  organization? 
Mr.  Sanders.  I  remained  a  member  of  the  organization  seven  years. 
Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  States  have  you  worked  imder  union  conditions? 
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Mr.  Sandsrs.  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  go  out  on  a  strike  when  tlie  strike  was  called, 
September  1,  1913? 

Mr.  Sanders.  On  the  23d. 

Chairman  Walsh.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1913,  did  you  go  out  on  ja  strike? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  sure  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  did  you  stay  out? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  stayed  out  four  months,  up  to  a  day. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  did  you  go  out  on  a  strike? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Just  for  the  simple  reason  they  had  us  all  scareil  to  death. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  had  you  all  scared  to  death? 

Mr.  Sanders.  The  people  that  was  talking  about  the  strike — some  fellows 
tliat  wanted  them  to  go  out  on  a  strike. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  were  the  people?    Name  them. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Some  of  them  were  the  Mackoways  and  Jack  ^lott,  president 
of  the  Stark ville  Local. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Some  of  the  Park  boys,  Parker,  and  G(H)rge  Weatherl)ee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  did  they  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Sanders.  They  said,  if  we  don't  want  to  go  out  on  a  strike  that  day,  we 
will  be  forced  out  in  a  little  short  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  else  did  they  say  to  you,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Sanders.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  of  them  said  that  to  you? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  can't  remember,  ever  so  many. 

Chairman  W'alsh.  These  men  you  talked  to,  where  they  men  that  worked 
in  the  mine? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  United  ^line  Workers  on  the 
23d  of  September,  1913? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  was  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  since  you  have  been  a  member? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes.  How  long  had  you  been  a  member  before  that  time? 
You  told  me  you  started  as  a  boy  as  a  trapper? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  was,  up  until  I  was  20,  a  member  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  old  are  you  now? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Twenty-six. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  did  you  quit  the  United  Mine  Workers? 

Mr.  Sanders.  For  the  simple  rea.son  I  didn't  think  I  got  a  square  deal  from 
them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what .  respect  ? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Because  they  didn't  treat  me — I  didn't  think  I  got  treated  the 
way  I  ought  to  be  treateil ;  they  showed  too  much  partiality. 

Chairman  Walsh.  To  w^hom? 

Mr.  Sanders.  To  the  men. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  way,  Mr.  Sanders,  can  they  show  partiality? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason.  There  is  people  who  can  talk  pretty 
good  English,  and  educated,  and  those  they  do  what  is  right  with  them,  but 
foreign  people  that  is  not  educated  and  can't  talk,  they  wont  do  a  thing  for  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  way  can  they  help  them  and  in  what  way  can  they 
hurt  them — the  union? 

Mr.  Sanders.  The  condition  of  the  mine,  when  a  man  works  for  so  nmch. 
and  he  has  done  so  nmch  work  in  the  mine,  the  boss  may  come  around  and 
not  P^y  him  what  he  thinks  is  right.  If  he  Is  a  foreigner  and  he  complains  to 
the  boss,  why,  he  will  say  "All  right,'*  and  he  won't  do  anything,  but  let  it  pass 
away  without  anything  being  done  about  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Arkansas? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  worked  in  Arkansas  for  four  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  what  place  did  you  work? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  worked  in  Jenny  Lind,  Ark. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  it  a  imion  mine? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  belong  to  the  union  when  you  worked  there? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes. 

Ohairmaa  Walsh.  Did  you  ever  work  at  Jlmstown? 
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Mr.  Sanders.  Where? 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  Clarksvllle,  in  Arlcansas? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  never  did. 

Chairman  Wai,sh,  How  old  are  you  now? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Twentynslx  years  old  now. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  old  were  you  when  you  left  Arkansas? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Ahout  20. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  Arkansas? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  went  to  Colorado. 

Chairman  Walsh.  To  what  place? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Berwind,  at  Tabasco,  first  of  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  the  last  place  you  worked  under  union  conditions  was 
in  Arkansas? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  do  coal  miners*  wages  in  Colorado  compare  with 
those  paid  in  Arkansas? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  always  got  better  wages  in  Colorado  than  any  other  State  of 
the  Union. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Better  in  Colorado  than  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  any  other  district  in  which  you  worked? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  sure  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  In  favor  of  checkwelghmen  for  miners? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  haven't  got  any  objections. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  want  them,  or  do  you  not  want  them? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  am  getting  as  fair  weight  without  checkwelghmen  as  I  think 
I  would  with  checkwelghmen. 

Clmirman  Walsh.  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  in  earnings  when  you  had 
a  checkwelghman  and  when  you  did  not  have  a  check welghman? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  never  did ;  no. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Eight  hours  a  day. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  be  satisfied  to  work  longer  hours  if  you  were 
permitteil  to  do  so  by  law? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Why,  I  don't  know;  I  think  eight  hours  will  satisfy  me  in  a 
coal  mine. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  go  to  the  last  election? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  sure  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  have  anyone  talk  to  you  before  you  voted,  or  un- 
dertake to  influence  you  in  any  way  as- to  how  you  should  vote? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  never  spoke  to  anybody. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  did  you  vote? 

Mr.  Sanders.  In  Morley,  Colo. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  a  question  submitted  there  as  to  whether  or  not 
workmen  should  be  relieved  of  the  assumption  of  risk  for  their  own  Injury  or 
death? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Why,  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  never  heard  of  any? 

Mr.  Sanders.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  any  meeting  held  in  the  place  where  you  were 
located?    Any  political  meetings? 

Mr.  Sanders.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  any  discussion — do  you  know  whether  they 
voted  on  what  is  called  the  initiative  and  referendum  in  this  State? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  don*t  understand  a  word  of  it ;  I  don't  understand  the  meaning. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  you  went  on  strike,  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  first  went  to  Trinidad  and  rented  a  house  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Two  weeks. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Sanders.  To  the  Starkvllle  tents. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  did  you  stay  In  the  tents? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Three  months  and  two  weeks. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  strike  benefits  did  you  receive? 

Mr.  .Sanders,  Three  dollars  for  myself,  $1  for  my  wife,  and  50  cents  for  my 
child. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  you  returned 
to  work  in  four  months? 
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Mr.  Sanders.  I  didn*t  think  it  was  enough  to  keep  ine  in  living  at  $4.50  a 
week. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  the  reason  you  went  back;  give  us  all  the 
reasons  why  you  went  back. 

Mr.  Sandebs.  One  reason  I  went  l>ack  was  because  I  didn't  get  treateil  right 
in  the  tents,  and  the  second  reason  was  because  I  didn't  get  enough  money, 
and  for  the  third  reason  I  didn't  think  there  was  anything  but  a  graft  to  it, 
and  I  went  back  to  w<Nrk. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  any  person  in  tlie  tent  colony  tliat  made  an 
effort  to  prevent  your  going  back  to  work? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  Who? 

Mr.  Sanders.  They  didn't  me ;  they  told  me  I  better  stay  out ;  but  tliey  told 
my  wife,  when  I  went  to  Morley  to  look  for  work — they  told  my  wife  that  if 
she  leaves  me,  I  am  a  scab,  and  they  used  some  otlter  dirty  names,  and  they 
tell  her  if  she  not  live  with  me,  they  give  her  a  fair  home  and  give  lier  ail  the 
money  she  wants  and  she  don't  have  to  work  the  rest  of  lier  life.  The  union 
offered  that,  some  that  came  from  town. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  were  tlieir  names? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  can't  tell  you ;  I  did  not  ask  her. 

Chairman  Walsh.  She  decllne<l,  of  course,  to  do  that;  she  refused? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir;  she  refused. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  anything  said  to  ytm  by  anyone  about  going 
back  to  work? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  It? 

Mr.  Sanders.  They  told  me  if  I  go  back  to  work  they  get  me  later  on. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Jack  Mott,  for  one ;  Jim  Mackowa^-,  for  anotlier ;  and  three  or 
four  others,  whose  names  I  don't  remember. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tliose  were  the  same  men  who  talked  to  you  about  going 
out  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  men. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  say  you  went  out  because  you  were  threatened  in  the 
way  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  were  afraid  to  stay  in? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes. 

<niairman  Walsh,  Why  were  you  not  afraid  to  go  !)ack;  what  change  in 
conditions  had  taken  place? 

Mr.  Sanders.  The  soldiers  was  in  the  camp  at  that  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  went  back,  then,  because  you  tliought  you  had  the 
protection  of  the  militia? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes,  sir ;  from  the  soldiers,  if  anything  happened  to  me. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  you  armed  at  any  time,  yourself? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  was  in  the  tent  colony;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  sort  of  arms  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  had  a  30-30  rifle. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  did  you  do  with  the  rifle ;  did  you  have  it  during  all 
the  time  you  were  in  the  tent  colony? 

Mr.  Sanders.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  did  you  have  it? 

Mr.  Sanders.  About  three  weeks. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  did  you  get  the  rifle? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  got  it  from  Jack  Mott,  the  president  of  tiie  Morley  local. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  gave  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  Just  borrowed  it  to  go  out  hunting. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  did  you  have  it? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Three  weeks. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Had  it  been  your  intention  to  shoot  any  person  with  it, 
any  of  the  officers  or  militia  or  mine  guards? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  think  I  would,  if  they  came  to  attack  us. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  rifles  wei-e  in  the  camp? 

]Mr.  Sanders.  I  think  about  seven  or  eight. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  men  were  in  the  tent? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  don't  remember  exactly;  there  were  about  38  or  40 — from 
88  to  40  members. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Wlien  you  weut  back  to  the  company.  dUl  you  have  any 
arms? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  have  any  arms  except  this  rifle  you  had  for  three 
weeks  in  the  camp? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  did  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Sanders.  I  fetche<l  that  witli  nie  from  Oklnlioma 

Chairman  Walsh.  Wtiat  was  it? 

Mr.  Sanders.  A  .32  Smith  &  Wesson. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  liave  that  in  the  camp? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  did  you  come  to  borrow  this  other  rifle,  then? 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Tlie  one  he  brought  with  him  was  a  revf^lver. 

Mr.  Sanders.  The  other  was  a  pistol,  and  I  also  had  a  shotgun. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  have  the  shotgun  during  the  time  you  were  in  the 
tent  colony? 

Mr.  Sanders.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tliat  is  all ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Sanders. 

Fred  Sommers. 

TESTIXOKT  OF  XK.  PEED  SOXMEBS. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  Sommers.  Sommers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  first  name? 

Mr.  Sommers.  Fred. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Sommers.  Morley,  Colo. 

Chairman  Wai.sh.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Sommers.  Thirty-seven. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  married  or  single? 

Mr.  Sommers.  Single. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yon  are  a  native  of  what  country? 

Mr.  Sommers.  Germany. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  lived  In  this  country? 

Mr.  Sommers.  Since  1904. 

Chairman  Walsh.  By  whom  are  you  employeil  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Sommers.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  them? 

Mr.  Sommers.  Since  1006. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  work  in  any  other  cami>s  iti  this  country? 

Mr.  Sommers.  I  worked  in  Pennsylvania. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Whereabouts  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Sommers.  In  Luzerne  County. 

Chairman  Walbh.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  there? 

Mr.  Sommers.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  were  there  from  1904  to  1006.  were  you? 

Mr.  Sommers.  Along  about  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  the  first  mine  you  worke^l  in  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Sommers.  The  Midway. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  worked  in  any  otjier  mines  under  union  condi- 
tions except  those  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Sommers.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  go  out  on  strike  when  the  strike  was  called,  Se|>- 
tember  23,  1913? 

Mr.  Sommers.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  been  working  in  the  mines  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Sommers.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  anyone  solicit  you  or  suggest  to  you  to  go  out  on  a 
strike? 

Mr.  Sommers.  I  was  questioned  about  what  I  was  thinking  about  doing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  asked  you? 

Mr.  Sommers.  Some  of  the  boys  around  IMorley. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  mine  were  you  working  in  at  tiie  time? 

Mr.  Sommers.  At  Morley. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  men  were  working  there  along  with  you? 

Mr.  SoMMERs.  I  expect  along  about  100,  or  something  lilce  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  went  out  on  strike? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  The  day  the  strike  was  called  there  was  hardly  any  left. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  went  out  finally? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  I  couldn't  exactly  tell. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  say  there  wasn't  hardly  any  left;  how  many  were 
there?     Some  of  them  went  out? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  Oh,  yes;  along  about — It  was  along  about  20  or  21  men,  I 
guess. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  was  it  asked  you  to  go  out? 

Mr.  SoMMERs.  Well,  I  was  not  exactly  asked  to  go  out;  they  questioned  me 
what  I  was  thinking  about  the  whole  thing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  were  just  questioned  as  to  what  you  thought  about  it? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  questioned  you? 

Mr.  SoMMERs.  McAvee. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Who  was  McAvee? 

Mr.  SoMMERs.  A  miner  working  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  a  union  man? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  a  union  man  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  SoMMERs.  Yes,  sir. 

Clialrman  Walsh.  How  long  had  he  been  there? 

Mr.  SoMMERs.  He  was  raised  down  there;  born  down  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  was  born  and  raised  around  there? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  Yes,  sir. 

(niairman  Walsh.  What  did  McAvee  say  about  going  on  a  strike? 

Mr.  SoMMERs.  We  had  a  convention  about  going  on  a  strike.  I  see*  him 
after  he  come  back  and  he  told  me  that  he  went  on  strike ;  told  me  he  want  to 
know  what  I  was  going  to  do  about  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  what  did  you  say? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  I  told  him  I  hadn't  seen  no  reason  to  go  out;  was  doing  all 
right. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  anyone  else  speak  to  you  about  it? 

Mr.  SoMMERs.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  anyone  threaten  you  or  intimidate  you? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  No,  sir. 

('hairman  Walsh.  Threaten  you  with  violence? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  No,  sir. 

C'halrman  Walsh.  Sir? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  do  coal  miners'  wages  Tn  Colorado  compare  with 
those  in  Pennsylvania,  where  you  worked? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  Well,  they  are  better. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Y^'ou  say  better?  Would  you  say  how  much  more  you 
earn  here  than  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  SoMMERs.  I  got  several  statements. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  I  got  several  statements  in  my  p<icket.  if  you  wish. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  would  like  you  to  submit  those,  please.  When  did  yon 
make  those  statements,  Mr.  Spmmers? 

(See  Sommers  exhibit.) 

Mr.  Sommers.  Along  about  when  the  strike  commenced — a  little  bit  before 
and  after,  I  think  it  Is.  There  is  a  couple  that  ain't  here.  I  could  get  that  if 
you  wanted  It. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Sommers.  There  is  a  couple  of  them,  I  think.  I  lost. 

Chalrtnan  Walsh.  Of  what  you  earned  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Sommers.  No,  sir. 

Chaiarman  Walsh.  These  are  just  statements  of  what  you  earned  here? 

Mr.  Sommers.  In  Colorado. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  Colorado?  '  /  > 

^Ir.  Sommers.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  These  are  the  bills,  or  the  statements,  made  by  the.. com- 
pany, showing  your  account  with  them? 

Mr.  Sommers.  Yes,  sir. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  For  wages  and  deductions? 

Mr.  SoMMERs.  And  i>uy. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  tlie  pay? 

Mr.  SoMMEBs.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  I  see  they  run  along  this  way:  Drafts,  $3.  What 
does  that  mean? 

Mr.  SouMERS.  I  think  that  is  what  they  call  a  two  weeks'  pay.  I  think  they 
call  that  a  draft 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  the  $3  deducteil  for? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  Oh,  it  is  probably  a  man  needs  powder  or  some  such  things. 

('liairmau  Walsh.  I  see.  But  it  says  drafts,  $3;  hospital,  $5;  smithing,  50 
cents;  board,  $27;  bath,  50  cents.  They  deduct  that  from  your  wages?  What 
was  the  hospital  fund  here?  Why  should  there  be  $5  deducted?  I  don't  under- 
stand that 

Mr.  SoMMEBS.  That  is  probably  a  statement  rendered.  I  made  a  little  draw- 
ing on  my  pay. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  made  a  little  drawing — got  a  little  money  in  advance? 

Mr.  SoMMEBS.  I  got  a  little  money  at  the  time  and  that  Is  probably  what  it 
is  on  that  statement. 

Chairman  Walsh.  There  is  a  hospital  fee  of  $5.  Do  you  know  what  that 
was? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  No;  that  must  be  a  mistake. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  must  be  an  error,  you  think? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  Put  in  the  wrong  place. 

(yhairman  Walsh.  Would  you  allow  these  to  be  put  in  here? 

I^Ir.  SoMMERS.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  must  be  a  mistake  of  $5? 

Mr.  SoMMERs.  Yes;  that  is  a  mistake. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  much  did  you  actually  pay  for  hospital  fees? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  I  believe  50  cents. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  that  what  you  usually  pay? 

Mr.  SoMMERs.  I  believe  it  is  a  dollar ;  I  never  looked. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  dollar  or  50  cents  a  month? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  I  never — I  think  it  is  a  dollar  a  month. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  in  favor  of  checkweighmen  for  miners? 

Mr.  SoMMERs.  Well,  it  seems  like  the  superintendent  is  coming  around  sev- 
eral different  times,  and  if  they  wanted  a  checkweighman  they  could  have  one. 

Chairman  Walsh.  No;  but  I  am  asking  you,  are  you  in  favor  of  having  a 
checkweighman  ? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  If  the  majority  of  the  men,  I  would  probably  be  along  with 
them  for  a  checkweighman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  a  majority  of  the  men  would  want  one,  you  would  go 
with  them? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  do  you  want  a  checkweighman? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  It  would  suit  everylHHly,  I  think. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  Is,  if  there  was  a  checkweighman  everybody  would 
be  satisfied  that  their  coal  was  proi)erly  weighed? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  That  everybody  would  have  no  kick  coming  that  he  would 
not  get  the  right  thing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  as  a  part  of  your  experience  that  you  got 
paid  for  all  the  coal  that  you  mined? 

^Ir.  SoHMERS.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Whether  they  had  a  checkweighman  or  not? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  Yes;  been  several  times  in  the  weighing  office  watching  it 
and  always  think  I  get  the  right  thing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  do  you  not  belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  Well,  I  didn't  think  that  I  had  any  reason  in  giving  money, 
so  I  thought  I  didn't  like  to  pay  dues  every  month. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  felt  satisfied  with  the  conditions  that  you  were  in 
and  yon  didn't  want  to  pay  the  dues? 

Mr.  SoMMERS.  No;  to  help  somebody  else  out. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  have  any  other  reason? 

Mr.  SoMMCRS.  No. 

Cniafrmnn  Wai^h.  .Ttist  simply  that  you  were  satisfie<l  with  your  conditions 
and  you  did  not  want  to  pay  the  dues? 

Mr.  SoMMEBS.  I  didn't  want  to  throw  no  money  away. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  voter  in  this  country ;  are  you  a  naturalized 
citizen? 

Mr.  80MMEBS.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  ever  vote  here? 

Mr.  S0MMER8.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  your  first  papers? 

Mr.  SOMMEBS.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  intend  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Unite<l  States? 

Mr.  SoMMEBs.  I  do  now.  I  intended  to  go  baclc  to  Germany  first,  only  I 
didn't  go. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  do  you  live  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  SoMMEBs.  At  Morley. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Do  you  believe  wages  and  hours  and  conditions  of 
miners  in  Colorado  could  have  been  as  good  as  they  are  if  there  never  hail 
been  any  unions  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  SoMMEBS.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  they  would. 

Commissioner  Lexnon.  Do  you  think  the  unions  have  not  had  anything  to 
do  with  bettering  the  conditions  of* the  miners? 

Mr.  SoMMEBS.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  they  tiave.  I  think  they  make  It  worse 
sometimes. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  All  right 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Will  you  explain  what  this  50  cents  a  month  for 
bath  Is  for?    Do  they  charge  you  50  cents  a  month  for  bath? 

Mr.  Sommers.  Yes;  they  got  a  wash  house  there,  they  got  some  hot  and  cold 
water ;  regular  bathhouse. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  Every  workman  has  to  pay  50  cents  a  month? 

Mr.  Sommers.  If  he  wants  to.  He  don't  have  to  if  lie  don't  want  to  go  in 
the  washhouse.    He  can  go  home  or  go  wherever  he  pleases. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JUDGE  BEN  B.  LINB8ET. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  give  us  your  name. 

Judge  Lindsey.  Ben  B.  Llndsey. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  your  business? 

Judge  Lindsey.  Judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  Denver. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Denver? 

Judge  Lindsey.  Since  1880,  I  think,  or  1881. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  get  you  to  state  whether  or  not  you  made  any  effort 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty  in  the  coal  fields  of  Colorado. 

Judge  Lindsey.  I  would  like  to  ask,  before  I  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen, for  your  indulgence,  because  I  have  been  in  l>ed  with  grip  for  about 
two  days  and  suffering  with  some  fever  now,  so  If  I  do  not  make  myself  heard 
you  will  understand  It  Is  because  of  that  difficulty.  I  am  here  under  difficulty 
this  morning.    I  will  try  to  make  myself  heard. 

I  did  make  some  effort  as  a  citizen  of  this  State,  and  In  a  measure  as  repre- 
senting a  good  many  other  citizens,  some  time  in  the  month  of  May,  to  do 
what  I  could  to  bring  about  an  arbitration  of  this  difficulty  and  a  settlement  as 
soon  as  possible. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  in  this  city,  following  a  number  of  meetings  around  the 
city,  which  meetings  were  called.  In  some  instances,  by  sympathizers  with 
the  strikers.  In  other  instances  by  those  whose  sympathies  were  against  the 
strikers.  Following  those  meetings  there  was  considerable  feeling  here  in 
Denver;  I  .should  say  a  feeling  that  approached  real  bitterness,  if  not  hatred. 
That,  I  think,  in  a  large  measure  developed  somewhat  into  class  hatred.  You 
would  feel  it  in  the  atmosphere,  I  might  say.  And  growing  out  of  these  meet- 
ings and  this  agitation  following  the  Ludlow  disaster,  a  public  meeting  wad 
called  at  the  statehouse  here  for  the  15th  of  May.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
calling  of  that  meeting ;  knew  nothing  about  it  until  it  was  brouglit  to  my  at- 
tention by  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  one  or  two  women  who  had  charge  of  it. 

I  think  the  meeting  was  called  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Peace 
League,  if  I  recall  correctly.  The  meeting  was  held  In  the  house  chamber  of 
the  statehouse,  as  I  recall  It,  or  In  the  senate  chamber;  at  least,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  rooms.  It  was  very  largely  attended,  and  a  great  deal  of  feel- 
ing felt  in  what  I  would  call  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  meeting.  At  that  meet- 
ing there  were  resolutions  pa.s.sed.  A  copy  of  these  resolutions  I  hold  in  my 
hand.    I  would  like  to  file  them. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Jii«t  submit  them. 

(See  LiDdaey  Exhibit  No.  1.) 

Judge  LiNDRET.  And  would  like  to  rea<l  one  Reiitence. 

Chairman  Walbh.  Very  good. 

Judge  IiiNDSET  (reading) : 

"In  order  that  the  facts  and  arguments  which  have  led  us  to  this  coaclusioa 
may  be  properly  presented  to  the  President,  we  are  resolved  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  representative  citizens  of  this  State  and  proceed  to  Washington  and 
request  an  audience.  And  furthermore  invite  representatives  of  the  miners  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  women  who  have  personal  knowletlge  of  the  horrors  of 
the  recent  civil  war  to  accompany  our  committee  to  interview  the  President,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  informed  at  first  hand  of  the  conditions  against  which 
this  meeting  protests." 

These  resolutions  were  passetl.  In  substance  they  call  on  the  people  to  urge 
that  the  Federal  troops  remain  In  Colorado ;  that  a  board  of  arbitration  or  com- 
mittee of  arbitration  or  me<liation  be  appointed,  or  some  sort  of  conciliation. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  Mr.  William  Chenery,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  with,  I.  think,  Mr.  Randolph  Walker;  Mr.  Newell.  I 
think,  of  the  Denver  Express,  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen  at  the  time 
came  to  me  with  these  resolutions.  One  of  them,  I  forget  which  one  it  was, 
but  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Chenery,  said  that  he  had  drawn  or  had  assisted  in 
the  drawing  of  these  resolutions,  and  that  no  committee  had  been  appointed 
at  this  meeting;  that  they  had  certain  reasons  which  they  did  not  care  to  ex- 
press as  to  why  they  did  not  care  to  have  the  committee  appointed  that  night, 
for  they  were  not  permitted  to  know  who  they  could  get  to  serve:  that  they 
wanted  to  get  some  one  who  could  get  a  hearing  at  the  Capital,  some  one  who 
was  fairly  well  known  in  the  Nation.  And  they  wanted  to  create  public  senti- 
tnent  in  favor  of  arbitration  of  this  strike.  And  Mr.  Chenery  calle<l  my  atten- 
tion to  the  News  having  advocated  this  in  Its  columns  as  the  best  way  out.  I 
protested  to  those  gentlemen  that  I  did  not  care  to  undertake  this  ml.<9sion, 
that  I  was  engaged  that  week  in  helping  the  Denver  University  in  a  campaign 
that  I  was  very  much  interested  In — while  the  head  of  the  university  and  my- 
self have  never  agreed  politically,  I  have  always  favored  the  good  work  of 
that  university  and  helped  it  on  all  occasions  that  I  could.  And  I  had  that 
work  planned  for  the  week.  My  wife  was  also  111,  and  about  the  latter  part 
of  June  or  July  I  expected  to  be  away  for  my  summer  work,  and  it  was  a 
time  when  I  did  not  want  to  go.  I  told  them  that  I  thought  much  more  could 
be  done  If  they  could  get  some  of  the  women  who  had  charge  of  this  peace 
league  work  to  go  on  this  committee.  They  said  that  they  had  consulted  with 
a  number  of  them  who  were  Influential  and  whom  they  thought  might  have 
some  influence,  but  most  of  them  were  unable  to  go.  There  were  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  and  they  felt  that  I  was  In  a  position  to  present  the  matter 
to  the  President,  possibly,  although  they  were  not  certain  at  all  of  seeing  Mr. 
Rockefeller  in  New  York.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  a  large  number  of 
friends — quite  a  number — some  of  whom  I  supposed  sympathized  on  both 
sides.  I  was  urged  by  a  great  number  of  people — in  the  discussions  of  a  day 
or  two  in  the  reluctance  that  I  had  expressed  in  my  desire  to  get  some  others 
to  go — ^that  I  could  do  what  perhaps  others  could  not  do.  What  was  needed 
was  some  publicity  for  both  sides,  especially  the  miners'  side,  of  this  difficulty. 
And  the  bigger  questions,  not  so  much  who  fired  the  first  shot,  the  militia  or 
the  miners  at  Ludlow,  but  the  big  industrial,  economic,  and  political  questions 
Involved,  that  had  shaken  our  State  more  or  less  at  different  times  in  its 
Industrial  history.  These  things  it  was  Insisted  I  was  more  or  less  familiar 
with,  and  because  they  claimed  that  I  was  better  known  in  the  East  than 
some  others  that  I  ought  to  go.     I  am  merely  stating  their  urgent  reasons. 

Among  the  people  who  urged  me  to  go  was  the  son  of  the  late  Justice,  Robert 
W.  Steel,  a  number  of  women  here  in  the  city,  and  finally  after  several  days' 
urging  I  want  to  say  I  never  went  into  anything  with  more  reluctance,  on  ac- 
count of  personal  difficulties  at  home  and  other  matters  that  I  had  already 
undertaken. 

Up  to  tJiis  time  I  had  taken  no  part  In  this  strike  controversy.  But  after  it 
had  been  presented  to  me  by  these  good  people  as  a  duty,  as  perhaps  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  the  country  with  the  dlfl[lcultles  out  here,  and  possibly  urge 
through  the  public  sentiment,  we  might  create  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his 
friends  In  the  East  to  consent  to  arbitration,  and  I  decided  to  go. 

Tiiere  was  but  very  little  time  in  which  to  get  ready.  I  had  but  very  little 
time  that  I  could  give  to  the  study  of  the  case,  but  I  had  followed  the  testi- 
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mony  in  the  newspapers.  I  had  read  Mr.  Costigan's  brief  in  part,  some  of  his 
notes — he  was  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the  investigation — ^and  I  was  assured  I 
would  be  furnished  with  many  affidavits  taken  at  first  hand  by  some  of  these 
ladies.  I  don*t  remember  who;  that  I  would  be  furnished  with  the  testimony 
talsen  before  the  coroner's  jury,  and  with  the  visits  that  I  had  made  to  the 
southern  coal  fields  in  the  years  past,  visits  to  their  hospitals,  the  industrial 
work,  and  other  lines  of  work  that  I  had  personally  visited  and  my  general 
knowledge  of  these  things  that  might  be  of  assistance  in  making  some  pres- 
entation of  the  matter. 

So  we  left  Denver  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  I  think  it  was,  of  May — Sunday 
evening  the  17th.  I  carried  with  me  certain  testimony  that  was  sworn  to,  and 
also  testimony  before  the  coroner's  Jury. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  refer  to  just  a  few  lines  in  this  testimony,  and  then 
ask  permission  to  file  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes.  We  would  like  to  have  that  filed,  as  we  do  not  want 
any  matter  read,  but  just  give  a  brief  description. 

(See  Llndsey  Exhibit  No.  2.) 

Judge  LiNDSEY.  One  or  two  things  as  to  who  set  the  tent  colony  on  fire. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Lennon  asks  that  you  state  who  accom- 
panied you  on  that  trip? 

Judge  I.iNDSEY.  Oh,  yes;  I  intended  to  state  that  I  wish  you  would  kindly 
ask  me  those  questions.  I  am  rather  suffering  from  the  fever,  and  I  can  not 
keep  myself  as  consecutive  as  I  would  like.  With  us  were  Mrs.  Lee  Champion, 
one  of  the  women  who  had  gone  down  into  the  strike  district,  who  consented 
to  act  as  a  member  of  this  committee.  I  was  told  that  Mrs.  Judge  Robert 
Steel  had  also  consented  to  go.  She  afterwards  expressed  her  regrets  that  she 
could  not  go  because  of  difllculties  at  home  that  kept  her — ^at  least,  engage- 
ments. These  gentlemen  asked  them  if  my  wife  would  not  also  go  and  ac- 
company us;  that  Mrs.  Champion  would  go;  and  when  Mrs.  Steel  at  the  last 
moment,  when  I  was  informed  that  she  could  not  go— she  came  to  the  depot 
to  see  us  off — why,  I  prevailed  upon  my  wife  to  go.  She  was  really  not  In 
any  physical  strength  to  go,  but  she  did.  So  that  the  committee  consisted  of 
these  two  women  and  myself.  We  agreed — Mr.  Chenery,  of  the  News,  Mr. 
Newell,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Costigan,  Mrs.  Steel,  and  several  others  I  do  not 
now  remember-^I  have  the  notes  somewhere — and  perhaps  we  were  a  com- 
mittee that  might  under  the  circumstances,  since  no  committee  was  appointed, 
fairly  represent  a  large  number  of  people  in  this  city  who  responded  to  these 
resolutions  and  whose  feeling  and  sentiment  was  that  something  of  that  kind 
should  be  done. 

On  the  same  train,  but  not  In  the  same  car  at  the  time,  was  a  committee  of 
the  miners  representing  the  miners  of  Ludlow.  One  of  these  women  was  Mrs. 
Jolly.  One  was  a  Mrs.  Thomas.  Mrs.  Pearl  Jolly  is  her  name.  Mrs.  Thomas — 
I  don't  recall  her  Initials — and  her  two  children  and  Mrs.  Petrucci,  the  woman 
who  had  been  a  victim,  or  supposed  victim,  of  this  so-called  massacre,  who 
had  lost  her  children.  I  don't  recall  that  there  were  any  other  of  the  women 
among  the  miners.  -Those  were  three  that  I  recall. 

When  we  found  that  they  were  in  the  next  car — I  didn't  know  myself  until 
I  came  to  the  train  for  certain  that  they  were  going  to  accompany  us  or  we  to 
accompany  them.  In  fact,  I  remember  saying  that  as  they  were  alone,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  were  on  the  train,  that  we  invite  them  during  the 
evening,  under  an  arrangement  with  the  Pullman  conductor,  to  come  back  in 
the  same  car;  that  these  women  seemed  to  have  no  man  with  them,  no  one 
to  look  after  them,  and  they  had  these  children  along.  And  Mrs.  Champion 
and  my  wife,  after  consultation  with  some  of  them,  thought  it  would  be  better 
that  we  go  together,  as  long  as  we  were  going  to  be  on  the  same  train  two 
nights  and  a  day. 

All  day  the  next  day  on  the  train,  or  practically  all  of  it,  I  busied  myself 
in  going  over  this  testimony.  I  had  some  16  affidavits  and  perhaps  more,  but 
36  I  remember  counting  and  making  a  note  of.  These  16  affidavits,  with  the 
brief  of  the  attorneys,  and  Mr.  Brewster's  and  Mr.  Costigan's ;  some  newspaper 
files;  statements  from,  I  think.  Rev.  William  McDonald  and  Rev.  Mr.  Cook, 
and  a  statement  from  Mrs.  I^e  Champion  and  others.  It  occupieil  the  greater 
part  of  my  attention  during  the  day.  I  made  copious  notes  on  these  statements 
and  marked  some  of  the  evidence  and  just  a  few  lines  from  a  few  of  tliese 
affidavits,  as  I  filed  them.  I  would  like  to  read  from  the  affidavit  of  Maria 
Chaves,  in  which  she  says  along  the  line  of  the  Ludlow  disaster:  "And  we 
stayed  in  the  cellar  all  day  until  the  soldiers  took  us  out,  about  3  or  4  o'clock 
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In  the  afternoon.  They  would  come  inside  of  the  tents  and  take  the  best  things 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  tents.  I  don't  know  how  they  set  the  fire,  but  I  know 
that  they  set  the  tents  on  fire.  I  lost  all  my  personal  effects  in  this  fire.  I  had 
|250  in  the  sewing  machine  that  my  husband's  people  had  sent,  and  I  lost  all 
of  that."    This  was  sisjned  and  sworn  to  by  Maria  Chaves. 

Mrs.-  Jolly  personally  knew  a  great  many  of  these  people,  and  I  consulted 
with  them  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  reliability  of  these  people. 

Affidavit  of  Mrs.  Alcarita  Pedregon.  She  swears,  among  other  things: 
••  I  seen  a  militiaman  come  over  there  and  look  inside  the  tent  and  strike  a 
match  and  s^t  fire  to  the  tent.  I  stayed  in  the  tent  until  it  was  all  burned  up. 
There  were  11  children  and  2  women  suffocated  with  the  smoke  where  I  was. 
I  lost  two  children  in  this  cave  when  the  tent  burned.  I  don't  know  where  my 
husband  was  at  this  time,  I  lookeil  up  out  of  the  hole  and  saw  the  soldier  set 
fire  to  the  tent  with  a  match.  I  lost  everything  I  had  in  this  fire."  This  last 
with  reference  to  the  Ludlow  disaster,  as  some  object  to  calling  it,  I  believe, 
massacre. 

This  is  the  aflfldavit  of  Mrs.  Ed  Tonner — ^Just  a  few  lines  from  this:  "Mr. 
finyder  came  along  and  he  said,  *  My  oldest  son  Frank  has  half  of  his  head 
blown  off,'  and  he  said,  *  If  your  children  won't  lay  down  slap  them  ' " — 

Slap  them,  I  think  it  should  be,  if  I  may  correct  It — 
•**slap  them  and, make  them  lay  down  rather  than  have  them  killed,*  he  said, 
and  he  held  out  his  two  arms  like  that  [indicating],  and  they  were  full  of 
blood,  and  it  seemed  that  after  he  left  his  tent  that  the  machine  guns  turned 
loose  all  the  more.  My  tent  was  so  full  of  holes  like  it  was  like  lace,  pretty 
near.  It  could  have  been  about  4  when  little  Frank  got  his  head  hurt,  and 
a  little  while  after  this  they  tried  to  set  the  tents  on  fire.  I  kept  bobbing  my 
head  up  and  down,  and  Mr.  Filer  said,  *  For  God's  sake,  keep  your  head  down, 
or  you  will  get  it  blown  off.'  About  6  o'clock  they  turned  around  and  tore  the 
tent  between  the  two  tents,  and  they  set  the  broom  on  fire  with  coal  oil,  and 
they  set  the  tent  on  fire,  with  me  right  underneath  with  my  five  little  children ; 
then  Ousta  lletllch,  she  helped  me  out  with  the  children,  grabbed  them  up, 
and  then  we  run  to  a  Mexican  lady's  tent  farther  down,  and  then  Louie  the 
Greek  helped  me ;  he  helped  me  down  into  a  hole  and  threw  water  in  my  face, 
as  I  was  fainting,  with  all  the  children." 

Next,  an  affidavit  from  Mrs.  James  Fyler.  Among  other  things,  she  says: 
"And  when  he  got  to  the  tent  colony  Mrs.  Dominsky  and  I  were  standing 
there — we  were  the  only  two  that  were  right  out  in  the  crowd — and  I  walked 
over  to  my  husband — ^he  was  looking  for  a  pair  of  field  glasses — and  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  saw  my  boy,  and  he  told  me  *  No ;  he  had  not,'  so  then  they  Just 
shot  off  one  of  the  bombs  and  one  of  the  machine  guns  on  the  D.  &  R,  G.  tracks ; 
those  were  the  first  shots  that  were  fired,  and  Louis  waved  his  handkerchief 
at  us  and  said,  *  Good-by,  I  will  never  see  you  any  more.'  So  then  we  made 
our  escape  to  the  pump  station." 

This  is  an  aflfldavit  of  Ometomica  CJovadle,  an  Italian  woman,  apparently, 
who,  among  other  things,  says :  "  And  the  soldiers  came  up  and  tried  to  shoot 
inside  where  we  were,  and  then  came  out  of  the  pump,  when  they  tried  to 
shoot  with  the  machine  guns,  and  went  into  the  arroyo.  There  was  two  dead 
men,  and  they  Jumped  right  on  top  of  them.  Couple  of  soldiers  came  out  of 
the  arroyo,  and  was  going  to  kill  both  of  us,  and  little  boy  raised  up  his  hand 
and  said,  *  Don't  shoot,  for  my  mother's  sake.' " 

The  next  is  an  affidavit  from  Mrs.  Ed  Tonner,  evidently  a  second  affidavit. 
It  seems  this  was  a  supi^emental  affidavit:  "When  Mr.  Linderfelt  came  into 
camp  with  his  auto  load  of  ammunition  I  heard  Mrs.  Costa  crying,  and  she 
began  praying  Santa  Maria,  and  begging  him  not  to  kill  her  and  her  little  chi> 
dren,  and  he  replied  to  her,  *  There  is  no  use  of  you  crying  and  carrying  on,  as 
we  have  orders  to  do  this,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it;  no  mercy  on  any  of 
yous.* " 

Next  is  an  affidavit  of  Mrs.  Clorida  Padllla :  "  I  came  out  of  the  tent  for  a 
minute  to  get  something  for  the  children  to  eat,  and  while  I  was  out  there  they 
began  shooting  again,  and  a  bullet  came  close  to  me,  and  then  I  went  back 
into  the  hole.  At  sometime  late  in  the  afternoon  they  started  to  burn  the  tents. 
When  the  tents  were  first  fired  they  did  not  burn  my  tent ;  later  in  the  evening 
thtt'Wrtdiers  came  back  to  fire  the  rest  of  the  tents  and  they  heard  my  children 
crying,  and  they  said  there  Is  a  family  in  ther*,  and  they  helped  me  out  and 
took  Tiie  and  the  children  to  the  depot ;  while  at  the  depot  three  Mexican  guards 
got  mad  at  the  women  and  said  that  they  ought  to  be  burned  in  the  tents." 
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Here  is  an  affldavit  furnlsliecl  me  amoQ^  otliers,  signed  b^  George  R.  Church- 
ill. He  U  speaklug  of  this  commiBSion  headefl  by  MaJ.  Bougbtoa.  I  do  not 
care  to  read  it  at  length,  it  is  quite  lengthy  and  rather  prolix :  "  Oa  Thursday 
they  asked  us  a  few  <iuestlons.  They  asked  us  if  we  knew  anything  about 
the  fighting  "— 

This  is  tlie  commission  ccnnpoeed  of  Maj.  Boughton  and  Van  Cise — 
*'  about  who  started  it.    We  told  them  we  did  not  know  anything  about  it'* 

Affidavit  of  Mr&  Marian  Derr — this  is  not  an  affidavit,  it  is  simply  signed : 
"About  9  o'clock  l^Ionday  morning,  tlie  20tii,  I  was  washing  my  hair  when  my 
husband  came  in  and  said  to  me  *Come  here  quick  to  me,  come  here  quick,  I 
want  to  show  you  something.'  He  pointed  up  the  O.  &  S.  E.  track  to  the  left 
side  of  the  steel  brldj?e.  I  looked  and  saw  two  machine  guns  and  saw  men 
fixing  breats works,  and  men  all  along  tlie  track  witli  rifles.  Two  men  on  tuirse- 
back  came  galloping  down  from  the  direction  of  tlie  steel  bridge  in  a  very 
great  hurry.  They  passed  me  and  met  a  number  of  other  men,  I  presumed,  to 
get  orders,  then  all  turned  and  started  back  in  the  direction  of  the  steel  bridge. 
As  they  passed  us  one  of  them,  a  Mexican,  shouted  *  Good,  we're  ofC'  I  ran 
across  to  warn  my  neighbors.  I  noticed  several  men  on  the  ball  ground.  I 
had  not  noticed  any  excitement  at  the  tent  colony.  I  came  right  back  home. 
Then  the  bombs  went  off,  and  the  machine  guns  and  rifles  b^an.  We  immedi- 
ately went  to  the  cellar.  We  occasionally  put  our  heads  up  out  of  the  cellar- 
way  and  watched. 

*'  Shortly  after  the  IxMnbs  went  aft  we  could  see  men  with  rifies,  with  mining 
caps  on,  as  tiiough  they  tiad  come  out  of  the  mines,  come  across  between  the 
cars,  from  the  direction  of  the  military  camp.  During  the  day  my  husband 
and  I  stuck  our  heads  up  out  of  the  cellar,  and  a  fellow  in  uniform  cursed  my 
husband  terribly.  He  pointed  a  gun  at  my  liusband  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
a  son  of  a  b  and  a  red  neck,  and  said  if  he  was  he  would  kill  him.    I 

pushed  my  husband  back  into  the  cellar  and  told  the  man  we  were  not 
strikers  but  railroad  people.  He  said,  *  What  in  hell  ai>e  you  hiding  for? '  I 
told  him  we  had  to,  on  account  of  tlie  shooting." 

Here  is  the  affidavit  of  Mrs.  Maggie  Domlnlfske.  that  was  furnished  me, 
speaking  of  the  Ludlow  trouble :  **  Tikas  then  asked  " — 

Speaking  of  the  soldiers — 
•*  if  Maj,  Hamrock  was  up  at  the  military  camp.    The  soldier  said  *  Yes.' " 

It  seems  that  tl»  soldier  liad  arrested  some  man — 

"  Tikos  tokl  the  soldier  he  would  like  to  speak  to  Maj.  Hamrock.  Then 
they  went  away,  the  spokesman  saying  in  a  mean  manner,  *Ali  right,  we'll  be 
back  again.*  We  went  back  to  Mrs.  Jolly's  house  to  get  the  pictures  I  was 
looking  at  when  I  went  home,  put  tlieui  In  an  envelope,  and  have  them  all 
ready  to  send,  when  some  one  called,  'Look  out  for  trouble,  the  militia  is 
coming.'  My  children  had  just  got  out  of  l>ed,  and  were  not  all  dressed.  I  ran 
out  to  see  if  tlie  militia  was  coming.  When  I  got  out  I  met  Mrs.  Thomas  who 
said,  'We  had  better  take  our  children  and  go  to  the  pump  station,  for  I 
tliiuk  there  is  going  to  be  trouble.'  I  did  not  think  myself  that  there  would  be, 
but  I  told  her  to  take  my  children  and  if  anything  did  happen  they  would  be 
there.  I  then  went  over  to  w^here  my  husband  was  in  front  of  the  tent  colony, 
when  I  saw  Tlkas  running  toward  tlie  colony  waiving  a  white  handkerchief, 
and  wfa^i  he  was  near  the  tent  colony  one  bomb  was  fired." 

Those  as  showing  who  fired  the  first  sliot,  if  they  were  reliable  at  all,  ami  I 
am  sure  they  were. 

Now,  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  reading  this  paragraph  from  the  affidavit 
and  testimony  of  William  Snyder,  the  father  of  tills  little  boy,  because  when  I 
was  in  tlie  Blast,  while  I  made  no  such  statements  as  the  newspapers  attributed 
to  me,  I  took  particular  pains  to  call  upon  the  Associated  Press  and  tell  them 
I  did  not,  I  have  been  misquoted  and  maligned  about  it  My  contention  was 
that  the  affidavit  in  regard  to  the  militia  as  alleged  in  this  testimony  was  just 
about  as  bad  as  the  rather  mixed-up  and  confused  detail  that  was  publi^bted. 

Snyder  says :  "  I  ni,vself,  not  being  armed,  staye<l  on  the  tent-colony  ground 
to  protect  my  family  to  the  best  of  m>*  ability.  About  4.30  p.  m.  the  thugs 
or  militia  right  flanked  our  colony  and  shot  through  my  tent  and  kill^ 
our  boy,  showing  clearly  that  they  did  not  stop  to  see  whether  there  were 
any  women  or  children  on  the  colony  ground  or  not  Just  previous  to  the 
time  the  boy  was  shot  he  got  out  of  the  hole  or  cave,  where  my  children  were,  to 
get  his  sister  a  drink  of  water ;  ami  as  the  firing  had  slackened  the  children 
had  left  the  tiole,  l»elng  out  c^  the  hole  from  five  to  eight  minutes,  and  stepped 
iitto  the  bedroom  of  my  tent.    The  boy  Frank  was  sitting  in  the  chair  with 
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his  sister  on  tlie  floor  betweea  his  knees,  and  lie  wits  iu  tiie  act  of  stooping  to 
Idss  or  caress  his  sister,  when  the  bullet  strucli  him  above  the  temple  on  the 
right  side  and  blew  his  bruius  out. 

**•  1  was  standing  near  tlie  front  door  of  my  tent  and  I  heard  the  impact  of 
the  ballet  striking  tlie  boy*B  head  and  the  crack  of  the  bullet  as  it  exploded 
inside  of  liis  head.  The  boy  was  killed  by  an  explosive  bullet  I  went  to  the 
boy  to  render,  what  assistance  I  could,  and  while  falling  caught  him  iu  my 
arms,  and  in  the  act  of  letting  him  down  to  the  tloor  two  more  bullets  passed 
over  me  in  tlie  tent.  Then  I  went  to  the  hole  where  my  family  and  children 
were,  and  seeing  the  boy  in  his  death  struggle  went  to  him  again ;  was  in  the 
act  of  washing  his  i!ace  when  anotiier  bullet  went  over  me.  The  tiring  became 
so  heavy  that  I  went  to  my  family  and  stayed  in  the  cave  with  them  until 
they  Imrned  the  tents.  They  tired  this  tent  of  mine  by  standing  by  the  soutli- 
east  corner  with  a  piece  of  ^apev  on  fire  in  their  hands,  and  as  tiie  tent  w^us 
Mazing  they  came  in  the  tent.  This  I  observed  by  looking  out  of  the  hole 
\rbere  we  were  located.  As  the  tent  was  in  flames,  they  opened  the  door  and 
came  In,  and  then  m^'  wife  pleaded  to  save  her  children,  tellli^  them  they  had 
already  killed  one,  and,  for  God's  sake*  to  save  the  others.  Whereupon  this 
officer  assisted  Mrs.  Snyder  from  the  hole,  and  the  other  children. 

By  this  time  there  were  five  or  six  of  the  militia  or  thugs  in  tlie  tent  and 
wanted  to  kill  me.  And  I  asked  them  to  let  me  get  m^*  dead  boy  to  the  depot. 
imd  to  which  this  officer  consented,  after  cursing  me,  putting  a  gun  to  my  head 
and  tlireatened  to  kill  me;  and  on  leaving  the  tent  with  the  corpse  I  laid  him 
dov^Ti  outside  the  door  and  put  on  my  ooat,  and  I  requested  of  some  one  to  help 
me  carry  this  boy  to  the  depot,  when  I  was  told  that  I  was  big  enough  to 
carry  htm  n^yself,  and  which  I  did,  over  my  shoulder,  and  my  3i-year-oid  daugh- 
ter In  my  arms ;  wiien  George  Titsworth,  sr.,  Avho,  to  the  best  of  my  Imowledge, 
set  fire  to  the  tent,  throwed  a  gun  on  me  and  said,  '  You  God  damn  dirty  son 
of  a  bitch,  I  ought  to  kill  you  right  here;  you  have  fired  as  many  shots  as  any- 
body,* and  he  touched  my  head,  or  nearly  so,  with  his  revolver  and  said, '  I  will 
kill  you.'  My  wife  pleaded  in  behalf  of  her  dead  boy  to  let  us  get  him  to 
Trinidad,  and  this  officer  escorted  us  to  the  de{>ot;  but  on  passing  Snoilgrass 
store,  at  Ludlow,  Linderfelt  throwed  his  flashlight  in  my  face  and  wanted  to 
know  what  *  God  damn  red-neck  S.  B.'  tliey  had  here ;  when  Mrs,  Snyder  says 
to  Linderfelt,  *  Please  don't  shoot  him,  they  have  killed  one  of  my  children 
already,'  when  Linderfelt  says,  *  It  is  a  damned  pity  that  all  of  you  damned 
red-necked  bitches  were  not  killed.' " 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  those  affidavits 

Judge  LiNDSBY.  Most  of  the  originals  were  in  Washington  and  given  to  a 
stenographer  to  be  copied,  and  some  of  them  were  returned  to  Mrs.  Lee 
Champion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  was  going  to  say  I  am  afraid  we  will  not  have  time  to 
read  them  all,  as  we  want  to  finish  by  to-morrow  noon.  Will  you  just  ^ive  a  de- 
scription of  them — ^for  instance:  "Affidavit  of  John  Smith,  covering  so  and  so  '*? 

Judge  LiNDSET.  I  will  not  read  them  further.  I  want  to  say  that  the  testi- 
mony given  Ijefore  the  coroner's  Jury  was  given  here  of  Mr,  Hall,  that  he 
heard 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  that  the  coroner's  jury  at  Ludlow? 

Judge  LiNDSEY.  Yes.    If  you  have  the  testimony.  It  Is  unnecesary  to  rea<l  It. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes ;  we  have  the  testimony. 

Judge  LiNDSEY,  I  do  not  care  to  say  anything  further  than  I  read  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Hall,  in  which  he  swears  he  heard  the  militia  giving  onlers  to 
blow  up  the  tent  colony — set  fire  to  it  Mr.  McDonald,  the  stenographer,  that 
lie  beard  a  member  of  the  militia  order  the  tent  colony  should  be  burnetl. 
Mr.  Snyder  testified  to  the  killing  of  the  boy.  Riley  said  that  he  saw  the 
militia  fire  the  tents. 

Further,  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hendrick  saying  that  is  a  correct  copy  of 
the  testimony ;  affidavit  of  Mary  Petrucei,  a  woman  whose  children  were  burned 
up;  affidavit  of  Mr.  Harriman,  the  railroad  man,  who  said  the  militiamen  told 
him  they  vrere  going  to  barn  up  the  tent  colony. 

When  we  got  to  Chicago  we  were  received  at  the  depot  by  a  committee  from 
the  Hull  House.  Miss  Jane  Addams  had  wired  me  that  a  delegation  of  women 
wovld  ireeeive  the  ladies  and  expected  the  party  to  go  to  the  Hull  House,  and 
all  others,  of  eourse;  but  especially  the  ladies.  That  she  would  have  some 
of  lier  friends  th»«  to  hear  the  story  of  Mrs.  JolVy  and  Mrs.  Thomas.  My  ^vlfe 
became  ill  on  the  train  and  I  had  to  go  with  lier  to  the  hospital.  I  do  not  recall 
talking  to  any  newspaper  man  until  later  in  the  day,  and  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
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priseil  to  find  myself,  in  an  early  afternoon  edition,  saying  some  things  which 
I  did  uot  say,  which  was  our  common  experience  In  these  matters.  Some  things 
were  so  confusing,  no  doubt — honestly  confusing. 

They  had  a  meeting  at  Hnll  House.  I  got  there  late.  Tliese  ladies  told  their 
story.  They  also  liad  a  meeting  at  tlie  School  of  Philanthropy  that  is  conducted 
by  Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  of  The  Chicago  Commons,  and  other  people  of  tliat 
type.  These  ladies  there  told  their  story.  I  made  a  brief  address,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  coal  companies  and  other  large  corporations  in  Colo- 
rado had  been  notoriously  lawless  in  their  methods  in  this  State,  politically  and 
Industrially;  and,  in  my  judgment,  that  accounted  for  a  good  deal  of  the  law- 
lessness— ^and  there  was  lawlessness  on  both  sides,  of  course. 

We  were  supposed  to  get  into  Washington  early  Wednesday  morning ;  we  did 
not  arrive  until  Wednesday  afternoon,  on  account  of  siclcness  of  one  of  our 
imrty.  I  had  a  very  cordial  letter  from  Mr.  Tumulty  to  come  to  the  White 
House,  that  the  President  would  be  very  glad  to  see  us.  Mr.  Tumulty,  because 
of  the  delay,  wrote  me  that  the  President  had  intended  to  give  us  the  better 
part  of  the  forenoon  on  Wednesday.  We  were  to  arrive  in  the  morning,  and  he 
had  set  it  aside  for  our  convenience,  to  present  this  evidence  and  any  statement 
we  cared  to  make,  also  a  proposition  of  settlement,  which  was  the  important 
thing.  He  said  owing  to  the  fact  we  were  unable  to  arrive  on  time  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  give  us  as  much  time  the  next  day  as  he  had  arranged  for  on 
Wednesday »  but  he  would  give  us  such  time  as  he  could,  and  to  be  at  the  White 
liouse  at  12  o'clock  Thursday  morning.    That,  I  think,  was  May  19  or  May  20, 

Before  I  went  to  see  the  President  I  discussed  this  matter  with  a  number  of 
C/OUgressmen.  One  or  two  of  these  Congressmen  told  me  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
had  treated  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  contempt,  that  he  had 
ignored  him,  that  he  had  refused  to  listen  to  anything — that  they  thought  he 
ought  to  listen  to  the  peace  proposal  of  the  President  that  had  been  attempted 
in  the  November  before,  and  they  were  rather  indignant  about  the  matter. 
They  simply  made  that  as  their  own  statement  of  the  matter. 

I  was  advised  to  see  Secretary  Lane  and  argue  with  Commissioner  Lane — or 
Secretary  Lane — the  right  of  the  President  to  appoint  an  arbitration  committee 
and  the  right  of  the  President  to  compel  both  sides  to  consent  to  that  committee 
investigating  the  matter  and  planning  some  mediation  or  settlement 

I  went  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  engagement  and 
arrangement  with  a  Congressman,  about  half  past  9,  I  think  it  was,  the  next 
morning — Thursday  morning  I  think  that  was.  And  Mr.  Lane  first  said  that  he 
would  give  me  15  minutes ;  that  he  was  very  busy.  When  we  got  into  the  con- 
versation he  gave  me  more  than  an  hour.  He  was  very  much  interested.  Mr. 
Malone,  who  was  formerly  secretary  to  Gov.  Shafroth,  happened  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington, and  was  one  of  the  ablest  constitutional  lawyers  in  the  State,  and  when 
I  went  to  see  the  Secretary  I  brought  Mr.  Malone  along.  For  the  better  part  of 
an  hour  we  argued  with  Secretary  Lane  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  situ- 
ation, the  legal  right  of  the  President  to  appoint  an  arbitration  committee,  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  force  the  contending  parties  to  consent  to  have  it 
arbitrated.  I  understood  that  Secretary  Lane  would  present  this  matter  to  a 
Cabinet  meeting.  I  do  not  ^'ish  to  say  that  Mr.  Lane  told  me  that.  I  have  a 
cx>py  of  the  newspaper  here  in  which  it  Is  stated  that  there  was  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing held  later,  after  we  had  seen  Mr.  Lane,  and  he  had  presented  the  argument 
to  the  President  that  we  had  made. 

I  then  returned  to  the  hotel  after  the  conference  and  argument  with  Mr.  Lane 
and  going  into  tlie  constitutional  question,  the  right  of  the  President,  about 
which  they  seemed  to  have  some  doubt.  At  11.30  we  went  to  the  White  House. 
The  entire  committee — delegation — ^went  along.  The  committee — that  impro- 
vised committee,  you  might  say — that  grew  out  of  the  circumstance  that  I  have 
mentioned  Is  the  only  c<mm)ittee  that  ever  did  anything  or  went  anywhere  In 
response  to  a  resolution  mentioned,  and  the  committee  from  the  miners,  with 
these  miners'  wives,  Mrs.  Thomas's  little  children.  The  President  very  cor- 
dially received  us,  and  while  he  said  that  15  minutes  was  about  all  the  time  he 
could  give  he  extended  the  time  very  generously.  I  do  not  know  just  how  long 
we  were  there,  but  we  were  there  for  some  time.  He  showed  the  greatest  hi- 
tereet  in  the  matter. 

I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  ^nversatlon  I  had  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  say  briefly  that  I  told  him  that  of  course  there  were  rights 
on  lK)th  sides  and  that  we  deplored  violence  and  deplored  lawlessness,  but  we 
believed  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  it  in  his  power  at  this  time  to  bring 
about  peace  in  our  rather  distracted  State,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bitter- 
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ness  botrreeu  nil  kinds  of  people  that  ought  not  to  be,  and  that  In  our  Judgment 
It  was  the  sentiment  of  many  people  in  this  State — ^and  we  believed  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  that  was  our  belief — that  this  should  be  arbitrated,  that 
he  should  appoint  a  board  of  arbitration,  and  that  if  the  tw^o  contending  parties 
did  not  consent  to  it  that  he  should  use  whatever  means  he  had  under  the  law 
and  the  Constitution  to  compel  them  to  consent.  He  doubted  whether  he  had 
any.  such  power,  and  he  asked  me  to  argue  it  before  him.  And  I  argued  it,  and 
in  doing  so  I  gave  him  as  the  reasons — I  will  state  them  as  briefly  as  I  can — that 
the  governor  of  this  State  had  confessed,  in  calling  in  the  Federal  troops,  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Ck>lorado  had  broken  down,  a  government  that 
was  guaranteed  us  by  the  Ck>nstitution  of  the  United  States,  a  republican  form 
of  government,  had  ceased  to  exist.  And  that  while  there  was  no  direct  power 
in  the  Constitution  to  authorize  a  President  to  take  measures  that  would  force 
parties  to  agree  to  arbitration  of  a  difficulty  like  this,  that  in  my  judgment  there 
were  necessarily  implied  powers.  I  referred  to  that  fact  and  to  some  things 
l^resident  Lincoln  had  said  as  his  attitude  on  that.  I  got  this  statement  of 
President  Lincoln's  afterwards,  and  I  would  like  just  to  read  it  here,  because  it 
is  the  substance  of  what  I  argued  to  President  Wilson.  President  Lincoln,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  The  Republican  Party  (Vol.  I,  p.  406)  : 

"  I  did  understand,  however,  that  my  oath  to  preserve  the  Constitution  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  imposed  on  me  the  duty  of  preserving  by  every  indis- 
pensable means  that  Government — that  Nation — of  which  that  Constitution 
was  the  organic  law.  Was  it  possible  to  lose  the  Nation  and  yet  preserve  the 
Constitution?  By  general  law,  life  and  limb  must  be  protected;  yet  often  a 
limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life,  but  a  life  is  never  wisely  given  to  save 
a  limb.  I  felt  that  measures  otherwise  unconstitutional  might  become  lawful 
by  becoming  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  Con.stitution  through  the 
preservation  of  the  Nation.  Right  or  wrong,  I  assume  this  ground,  and  now 
avow  it." 

I  told  the  President  that  in  order  to  preserve  our  larger  constitutional  rights 
out  here,  in  order  to  bring  about  peace  and  good  order  in  this  State,  that  it 
did  seem  to  me  that  for  the  reasons  mentloneil,  and  possibly  some  others  I  do 
not  recall  now,  that  he  would,  If  the  necessity  arose,  as  President  Lincoln 
pointed  out  here,  be  justified  In  compelling  the  coal  operators  to  consent  to  this 
arbitration. 

The  President  was  very  much  interested  in  this  presentation,  and  said  so. 
He  said  that  one  difficulty  was  that  the  States  themselves,  according  to  the 
<1ecision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  seemed  to  be  the  judges  of 
what  was  a  republican  form  of  government.  I  argued  that  by  the  confession 
of  the  governor  of  this  State,  that  the  legislature  had  been  in  session — but  even 
if  he  did  not  have  the  confession  from  the  governor,  he  had  it  from  the  legisla- 
ture, with  all  the  authority  of  the  State,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  State — ^they  had  been  unable  to  preserve  law  and  order  in  this  State,  and 
therefore  had  called  on  him  as  the  President.  Now,  he,  as  President,  could 
take  such  measures  as  he  saw  fit  and  as  seemed  to  him  indispensable  and  neces- 
sary to  preser^'e  peace  and  order  and  the  bigger  rights  of  the  people  under  the 
Constituti'::n.  He  said  he  would  consider  that.  He  said  that  some  foreign  min- 
isters— I  think,  of  the  Italian  and  Austrian  Governments — had  protested  to 
him  that  their  citizens  were  not  safe  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  that  appar- 
ently, from  this  confession  of  the  governor  and  this  act  of  the  legislature, 
that,  in  my  judgment,  amounted  to  a  confession  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  was  broken  down  and  the  rights  of  these  foreign  citizens  could  not  be 
preserved. 

The  President  said  that  presented  a  nice  question ;  that  he  was  going  to  look 
into  that  and  these  other  matters,  and  they  would  be  consldere<l.  He  said: 
"Judge  Lindsey,  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  question  with  reference  to 
all  the  people,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  myself  and  others  connected  with 
the  administration  have  done  and  want  to  do  all  we  can  within  our  legal  rights 
to  bring  about  peace  and  order  in  Colorado.'*  I  told  him  that  I  believed  our 
people  were  thoroughly  convlnce<l  of  that,  and  we  appreciated  his  efforts. 

We  had  a  big  meeting  at  Rifles  Armory  that  night  in  Washington  City.  This 
meeting  was  arranged  for  by  Mrs.  Medill  McCormlck,  a  relative  by  marriage, 
I  understand,  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.  I  think — I  thought  the  circum- 
stances were  very  interesting  as  indicating  to  me  one  interesting  thing  in  this 
struggle  that  was,  in  a  mea.<$ure,  a  class  struggle,  to  have  a  relative -of  the 
Rockefellers — one  of  their  cla.ss — ^to  meet  these  women  in  Washington,  at  the 

38819"— S.  Doc.  415, 64-1— vol  8 8 
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depot,  as  Mrs.  McOormiok  did.  nnd  arrange  for  that  meeting  that  tbej  might 
have  a  hearing.  It  was,  to  my  mind,  a  slirnificant  incident  that  ought  to  and 
deserves  to  go  into  the  records  of  this  commissloiL  Mrs.  McOormldc  and  the 
other  ladies  are  representutive  women  of  the  suffrage  organization  in  Wash- 
ington, and  they  gave  them  every  opportunity  to  present  their  side  of  it. 

At  the  meeting  at  the  Rifles  Armory  there  were  eight  or  nine  Oonin^essmea 
on  the  platform — Ck)ngre86man  Kent,  Congressman  McDonald,  Congreasmaii 
Evans,  Congressman  Bryan,  of  Washington,  and  others.  I  was  told  that  in  the 
audience  were  ambassadors  from  foreign  countries.  I  was  told,  though  I  am 
not  certain,  members  of  the  President's  family  were  there.  We  received  a  very 
cordial  letter  from  the  President's  wife — I  refer  to  It  with  considerahle  feeling 
at  this  time— expressing  regrets,  because,  as  I  have  understood  since,  of  the 
illness  that  proved  to  be  fatal — at  least,  expressing  regrets  through  her  secretary 
that  she  could  not  attend  the  meeting.  I  understand  the  ladies  had  invited 
her.  It  was  an  interesting  meeting,  in  that  there  were  not  only  present  very 
wealthy  people,  foreign  ambassadors,  consuls,  Republicans,  Democrats,  Progre?>- 
slves,  Socialists,  and  anarchists,  I  was  told.  And  it  was  certainly  a  most 
interesting  meeting.  The  floors  were  crowded  to  the  limits.  It  ^i-as  dlfllciilt  as 
I  recall,  to  get  in  to  the  platform.  The  air  was  electrified  and  vibrated  with 
feeling  from  both  sides.  Old-timers  told  us  that  not  since  the  days  of  the  Civil 
War  had  there  been  in  the  history  of  Washington  City  anything  that  seemed  to 
take  such  hold  upon  the  people  and  to  interei«t  them.  Everybody  said  that  If 
it  did  nothing  else  except  to  get  them  to  thinking  deei)er  about  these  questions, 
beyond  the  mere  detail.  tlu\v  hiul  not  .<!een  anything  like  this,  and  in  fighting 
like  this  in  an  industrial  struggle,  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  good  come  out 
of  It.  There  were  congratulations  showered  upon  these  women  from  all  sides. 
Mrs.  Champion,  representing  tlie  Women's  Peace  League,  I  think  she  saUl — I 
don't  know 

Mrs.  Champion.  The  Women's  Relief  Association. 

Judge  LiNDSEY.  I  beg  panlon.  Mrs.  Champion  is  here,  and  she  says  it  Is 
the  Women's  Relief  Association.  I  am  glad  to  be  corrected — the  Women's 
Relief  Association.  Mrs.  Champion,  representing  the  Women's  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, made  a  statement  that  was  received  with  a  great  deal  of  appreciation 
and  applause.  The  women  told  tholr  stories.  Congressmen  made  addresses. 
Congressman  Evans,  who  was  on  the  committee,  talked  at  some  length  and 
told  of  outrages  and  lawlessnesses  committed  by  the  coal  companies.  Somebody 
else.  I  think,  told  the  other  side.  ^Ir.  George  J.  Kindel  raised  a  commotion 
in  the  audience  by  getting  up  and  making  a  fus.9.  At  times  we  had  difficulty 
in  maintaining  order,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  a  good  meeting.  Many  prominent 
people  sat  on  the  front  row,  and  the  feeling,  I  must  say,  was  quite  a  good 
feeling,  a  kindly  feeling  that  this  was  a  great  and  terrific  struggle.  There 
were  no  doubt  faults  on  both  sides,  but  It  was  one  of  the  great  social  problems 
that  had  to  be  solved,  and  that  was  the  general  situation. 

I  came  back  to  the  hotel  and  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.  Before  I  sent  that  telegram  to  hlra  I  had  written  a  letter  to  I^Ir.  Fosdick, 
who,  I  understood,  was  one  of  the  secretaries  in  cliarge  of  tlie  white-slave 
traffic  work  that  he  has  done  so  much  good  In  trying  to  destroy.  I  wrote  this 
letter  to  Mr.  Fosdick  particularly  because  I  knew  Mr.  Fosdick.  I  have  lectured 
with  him  at  the  City  College  In  New  York.  He  was  a  Princeton  graduate  and 
a  friend  of  President  Wilson's,  so  I  am  told,  a  very  warm  fi'iend  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  and  a  friend  of  mine.  I  would  just  like  to  read  a  sentence  or  two 
from  that  letter  to  3Hr.  Fosdick,  if  I  may, 

**  PersonaL] 

**  Mat  16,  1914. 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Fosdick:  I  have  been  asked  by  a  number  of  citizens  to  be  one 
of  a  committee  to  po  to  Washington  City  to  see  President  Wilson  In  connection 
with  the  unfortunate  strike  troubles  In  this  State.  I  have  taken  no  part  in 
the  controversies  going  on,  but  If  I  could  be  of  any  possible  service  In  bringing 
peace  out  of  what  Is  certainly  the  most  dangerous  and  chaotic  situation  we 
ever  faced  in  this  State  I  would  of  course  count  it  a  public  service.  If  I  • 
should  come,  my  idea  would  be  that  the  only  possible  way  to  avoid  further 
bloodshed,  expense,  distraction,  nnd  difficulty  in  this  State  would  be  for  the 
President  to  appoint  an  arbitration  committee  fairly  representative  of  both 
sides,  or  at  least  so  fair  that  neither  side  could  afford  to  refuse  to  submit  the 
situation  to  them. 

"  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  IMr.  Rockefoller,  jr., 
really  appreciates  the  situation.     While  I  can  understand  how  he  may  be  misled 
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and  how  his  edacation  and  training  may  make  him  very  sincere  in  what  others 
as  sincerely  regard  as  a  mistaJceu  attitude,  it  does  seem  to  me  tiiat  if  some  one 
in  whom  he  would  place  some  trust  and  confidence  couid  present  a  somewhat 
different  aspect  of  the  present  situation  than  that  which  seems  to  possess  him — 
from  some  of  the  puhlic  statements  that  have  come  from  him  and.  his  advisers — 
I  think  it  would  do  much  to  bring  about  a  settiement  of  the  present  difficulties. 
The  matter  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  question  of  a  strike,  and  its  success  or 
failure  is  of  small  consequence  compared  to  some  bigger  issues  thnt  have 
arisen  and  for  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  should  liave  some  consideration.  Whether 
rightly  or  not,  the  feeling  of  the  pet^le  in  this  State  is  quite  general  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  it  in  his  power  to  bring  about  peace  for  us  or  to  continue  the 
present  chaos. 

"  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  appreciated  his  work  against  the  white-slave 
traffic  and  his  interest  in  some  of  our  social  problems.  Now,  I  was  wondering 
if  I  accept  the  request  that  has  been  made  by  a  great  many  to  go  to  see  the 
President,  if  I  could  come  over  to  New  York  and  have  a  personal  conference 
with  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  I  can  say  that  it  would  l>e  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  in  no  way  to  embarrass  him,  and  I  would  be  glad,  of  course,  to  have 
you  or  anyone  else  whom  lie  would  wish  present,  although  it  would  be  a 
l)leasure  to  have  an  intimate  sort  of  talk  with  him  regarding  some  of  our 
problems,  especially  as  bearing  on  the  situation  out  here. 

**  With  kindest  regards,  I  am." 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  please  describe  the  correspondence  and 
offer  it  into  the  record. 

Judge  LiNDSEY.  Well,  I  didn't  know  if  Mr.  Fosdick  had  receiveil  that  letter — 
I  learned  afterward  he  was  away  from  New  York. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  describe  it  without  reading  it  into  the  record  and 
then  hand  it  to  be  put  in  the  record. 

Judge  LiNDSEY.  I  will  do  that.  I  would  like  to  rend  the  telegram  sent  Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  the  telegram?    Just  submit  it  after  describing  it. 

Judge  LiNDSEY.  I  will.  [Reading:]  "I  am  having  a  conference  with  the 
President  to-day  over  Colorado  strike  situation.  Could  I  see  you  for  a  personal 
interview  and  chat  over  situation  Sunday  or  Monday  at  time  and  place  to  suit 
your  convenience?  I  earnestly  hope  you  can  grant  this  request.  Answer  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  soon  as  possible." 

I  receiveil  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  of  two  or  three  lines,  in  which 
he  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  arrange  any  interview. 

I  arrived  in  New  York — ^well,  before  I  went  to  New  York  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller  a  letter  in  answer  to  tiiat  telegram.  I  will  file  the  letter.  I  want 
to  say  that  he  refused  to  see  us  at  all.  And  I  wrote  a  pretty  strong  letter,  so 
strong  that  I  afterwards  changetl  it,  toned  it  down  some.  I  shall  give  you 
a  copy  of  that  letter  I  wrote.  I  will  put  in  such  copies  of  my  c<^rreapondence, 
and  Rockefeller  will  have  others,  if  you  want  to  get  at  them.  I  went  out  of 
the  hotel  and  mailed  it  about  three  minutes  before  I  got  to  the  train.  That  vva.H 
Friday  evening,  the  22d  of  May.  I  mailed  the  letter  Friday  afternoon.  I  got 
into  New  York  Friday  night. 

The  next  morning,  Saturday,  23d,  a  reporter  from  one  of  the  newspapers 
came  around,  told  me  a  number  of  reporters  all  were  trying  to  create  public 
sentiment  to  get  Rockefeller  to  see  us,  and  they  thouglit  he  ought  to  be  foi'ced 
to  see  us,  some  of  them  said.  I  told  them  he  had  absolutely  refused  to  see  us, 
but  that  I  had  agreed  to  come  to  New  York  to  address  a  meeting  to  be  held 
there  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  labor  organizatlon.s,  and  one  other  society, 
but  not  as  reported  in  the  newspapers,  either  .social i.<«tically  or  anarchisticaiiy. 
Then  a  reporter  from  the  New  York  Tribune  told  me  he  had  been  to  Rocke- 
feller's office  that  Saturday  morning  and  he  talked  with  Mr.  Heydt — I  wouldn't 
be  positive  whether  from  the  Tribune,  but  I  think  it  was — and  Mr.  Rockefeller 
had  not  been  at  his  office  that  morning.  Saturday  morning — he  was  still  out  at 
his  country  estate,  and  he  would  not  be  in  on  Saturday.  He  said  he  thought 
Mr.  Heydt  might  make  an  engagement  if  I  would  call  him  up.  I  called  up  Mr. 
,  Heydt,  Mr.  John  J.,  jr.'s  secretary,  about  1  o'clock — just  1  o'clock  on  Saturday. 
Mr.  Heydt  said  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  could  not  see  me,  which  confirmed  the 
rep6rt  I  had  in  Washington  on  Friday,  a  report  from  various  sources,  that 
he  would  not  see  any])ody  unless  they  represented  his  own  people.  I  talked 
to  Mr.  Heydt  for  20  minutes  over  the  telephone.  A  member  of  the  Progressive 
Party  headquarters  happened  to  be  in  the  room  at  the  time.  I  went  over  a 
great  many  of  the  questions  there,  why  I  thought  Mr.  Rockefeller  ought  to  con- 
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sent  to  arbitrate ;  I  believed  it  to  be  to  his  own  interest  to  lielp  to  allay  some  of 
tlie  feeling  against  him ;  from  that  standpoint,  if  from  no  other,  I  thought  lie 
ought  to  consent  to  do  that.  He  said  once  or  twice  during  the  conversation 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  sent  me  a  letter  early  that  morning,  that  I  should 
have  received  it  that  noon.  I  said,  "  Mr.  Heydt,  I  have  received  no  letter,  and 
it  is  now  1  o'clock."  He  said,  "That  is  strange;  it  was  mailed  early  this 
morning ;  you  should  have  had  it  by  noon."  I  said,  "  I  have  not  received  it" 
At  3.30  in  the  afternoon,  according  to  the  envelope  in  which  the  letter  came, 
it  arrived  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  from  26  Broadway.  I  may  state  its  contents 
were  very  startling  to  me.    I  have  it  here,  and  I  would  like  to  file  it. 

Here  is  the  letter,  26  Broadway.  I  wish  particularly  to  have  the  stenog- 
rapher note  that  this  letter  is  mailed  from  26  Broadway,  Hudson  Terminal 
Station,  May  23,  1  p.  m.,  1914,  New  York  City,  and  there  is  a  certain  reason 
why  I  want  that  noted ;  and  please  note  on  the  back  the  stamp  as  received  at 
the  Imperial  Hotel  by  the  clock  at  3.30. 

(The  letter  and  the  envelope  inclosing  the  same,  stamped  and  postmarked 
as  described  by  witness,  were  here  submitted.    The  lettel*  is  as  follows:) 

26  Broadway, 
New  York,  May  23,  191^, 
Hon.  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  * 

Hotel  Imperial,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  May  22  to  Mr.  John  D.  Kockefeller,  jr.,  is  received. 
The  telegram  received  at  this  office  from  you  on  May  21  was  directed  to  Mr. 
lUK'kefeller,  sr.,  and  answered  by  his  secretary.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
has  received  no  telegram  from  you. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  desires  me  to  say  that  your  letter  of  May  22  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  make  any  conference  with  you  impossible. 
Very  truly, 

Charles  O,  Heydt. 

I  Immeiliately  wrote  Mr.  Rockefeller  a  letter,  in  which  I  told  him  that  I  was 
astounded  to  have  him  say  that  my  telegram  had  been  addressed  to  his  father 
and  that  the  refusal  had  come  from  his  father;  but  I  denied  that  In  view  of 
some  of  the  things  that  I  had  expressed  In  my  letter  that  It  made  an  Interview 
impossible. 

I  knew  that  according  to  what  the  newspapers  told  me — the  newspapers  said 
Mr.  Rockefeller  had  not  been  in  his  office  at  all  Saturday  morning.  I  knew  I 
mailed  my  letter  from  Washington  City  at  15  minutes  of  4  o'clock.  The  Con- 
gressional Limited  left  at  4.  I  put  it  In  the  mall  box,  and  It  could  not  have  ar- 
rlve<l  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  office  before  Saturday  morning;  and  I  want  to  say 
here  and  now  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Rockefeller  ever  saw  that  letter.  I  believe 
it  was  a  trick  of  26  Broadway,  for  the  following  reason :  I  showed  it  to  one  or 
two  of  the  newspaper  men  and  they  laughed,  and  they  said,  "We  have  been 
down  there  at  26  Broadway  to-day  and  In  and  out,  and  Heydt  told  us  that 
Rockefeller  was  not  In  town,  and  he  was  not."  Of  course  I  don't  know  whether 
he  was  or  not.  They  said,  "  We  have  been  pounding  the  young  man  pretty 
hard  and  have  created  a  lot  of  public  sentiment  here  and  he  ought  to  know  of 
it,  and  he  is  using  this  as  a  dodge  for  not  seeing  you." 

I  don't  profess  to  the  commission  that  I  know  that  was  the  fact,  but  I  wrote 
him  another  letter  dated  May  23,  1914,  in  which  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  telegram  had  been  sent  to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  and  not  "  sr.," 
as  It  was  well  known  he  was  attending  to  this  matter  and  not  his  father,  and 
that  if  he  wanted  to  see  anyone  who  had  any  information  about  this,  why,  he 
could  send  for  us  or  could  see  the  women,  at  least,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
in  my  letter,  under  the  circumstances,  that  would  deter  him  from  seeing  us.  If 
he  intended  to  see  us.  And  I  went  on  to  say  that  unless  he  was  willing  to  see 
us,  I  would  take  his  letter  as  a  subterfuge. 

After  being  told  that  was  probably  what  happened,  I  thought  I  would  find 
out.  So  I  called  up  the  Western  Union,  at  Washington,  and  told  them  what  the 
difficulty  was,  and  I  said,  I  w^ant  to  know  just  exactly  to  whom  telegram  of 
Friday — or  Thursday  night — was  addressed  and  whom  it  was  received  by.  They 
said  they  would  look  It  up.  They  called  me  up  and  told  me  that  It  was  sent  to 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.;  that  it  was  repeated  to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to 
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flvoUl  any  mistake.     I  said,  **  Will  you  ronflnn  that  by  wire?  '*  and  tJiey  did 
confirm  it  by  wire,  the  original  of  which  I  will  file,  or  a  copy  [reading] : 

**  Your  night  letter  20th  addressed  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr. ;  repeated  junior. 
Mailing  copy. 

"  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 

"  Washington  City." 

I  .<5ent  this  report  with  a  copy  of  the  telegram  to  ]Mr.  Rockefeller.    I  said : 

**  I  wish  you  or  your  secretary  in  writing  would  state  to  me  that  you  failed 
to  receive  the  Inclosed  message  sent  from  Washington  here,  that  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  and  received  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  sr..  so  that  whatever  grievance 
I  might  have,  I  can  take  it  up  with  the  Western  Union  office." 

I  did  this  because  it  was  suggested  by  the  W^estern  Union  people.    They  said, 

You  Just  call  him  up  and  ask  him  to  show  you  that  telegram  " ;  and  they  said, 

You  directed  It  Junior  and  we  sent  It  Junior,  and  we  repeat^Hl  It  Junior  and  he 
pot  it  Junior,  and  if  there  Is  any  question  about  it,  Just  let  him  show  you  the 
answer  that  he  received." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  secretary  absolutely  refused  to  even  show  me  the 
telegram,  and  I  concluded  that  he  never  Intended  to  show  It.  The  newspapers 
were  filled  with  comments  regarding  his  refusal  to  see  either  myself  or  the 
women. 

Then  an  interesting  thing  happene<l.  I  think  It  happened  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  of  May,  or  the  26th  of  May,  perhaps.  I  think  it  was  the  26th.  I 
mailed  the  letter  and  the  Western  Union  telegram  some  time  on  the  25th,  and 
I  received  a  telephone  call  from  a  gentleman  whom  I  know  well.  He  said  he 
wished  to  have  a  conference  with  me  over  the  Colorado  strike  situation  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  see  him — right  away,  If  possible.  I  told 
him  I  could  not  see  him  right  away,  but  could  see  him  between  that  and  noon. 
So  we  fixe<l  the  time  for  noon,  but  he  was  delayed. 

Now,  what  I  am  going  to  say  I  shall  have  to  say  in  part  in  a  roundabout  way, 
because  I  do  not  care  to  disclose  who  that  man  was.  He  came  directly,  In 
my  Judgment,  from  Mr.  Rockefeller;  but  I  should  like  to  state  what  he  said. 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  would  object,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  get 
hold  of  him  to  find  out  If  he  would  object.  I  will  try  to  get  his  consent,  and  If 
I  do  I  will  file  it  with  the  commission,  for  I  think  it  Is  very  Important 

He  told  me  that  Mr.  Rockefeller — of  course,  I  won't  be  sure  of  all  the  details, 
but  this  is  the  substance  of  It.  He  said,  "  You  know,"  calling  me,  I  think,  by 
my  first  name,  for  we  were  very  Intimate  friends,  "  that  I  am  a  good  friend  of 
John's  " — John,  he  called  him — "  and  a  good  friend  of  yours."  I  said,  "  Yes ;  I 
know  that."  I  had  once  met  Mr.  Rockefeller's  sister  at  a  dinner  with  this 
gentleman ;  and  he  said,  "  I  have  been  over  talking  with  John.  He  Is  very 
much  stirred  up  about  this  thing.  People  have  been  threatening  his  life,  and 
sentiment  Is  being  stirred  up  because  he  would  not  see  you  folks.  And  I  think," 
he  said,  "  that  if  he  had  his  way  about  It,  that  he  would  consent  to  arbitrate. 
But,"  he  said,  "you  know  how  things  are  up  there.  He  Is  surrounded  by  a 
lot  of  people  of  the  old  reactionary  type,  who  do  not  understand  these  questions 
at  all,  and  have  some  of  these  notions  that  we  do  not  believe  In ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  will  let  him  do  it.  But,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  that  he  personally 
would  be  willing  to  consent  to  some  kind  of  arbitration,  especially  If  he  could 
have  seen  you." 

I  told  him  about  this  Incident  of  the  correspondence.  He  said,  "  Judge,  I 
don't  blame  you  a  bit,  and  I  put  It  up  to  him,  and  I  know  well  enough  that  he 
can't  blame  you  about  that ;  that  It  was  not  your  fault,  and  If  he  wanted  to  see 
you  he  could  see  you  all  right.  But,"  he  said,  "  they  won't  let  him  see  you,  In 
my  Judgment.  But,"  he  said,  "  I  think  a  little  later  on  when  this  excitement 
blows  over,  that  It  can  be  arranged  for  you  to  have  a  good  talk  with  him,  and 
I  think  he  would  appreciate  It,  and  like  to  do  It.  I  am  not  sure,'*  he  said,  "  but 
when  you  get  back  to  Denver  I  want  you  to  write  me  and  present  In  writing 
what  you  have  been  telling  me  about — what  you  think  ought  to  be  done  In  this 
situation,  and  I  will  take  it  up  with  him  again,  and  I  will  see  If  something 
can  not  be  done."  He  said,  '*  You  know  what  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  crowd 
up  there  are  very  bitter  against  Mr.  WMlson.  Why,"  he  said,'*  "  why,  you  know 
the  Rockefellers  are  sore  on  the  President,  and  I  don't  know  that  you  can  get 
this  thing  through — If  the  arbitration  committee  Is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President."  He  said,  "  I  don't  know^ — they  are  pretty  sore ;  but  they  may 
come  around  all  right."  He  said,  "  You  know  how  people's  passions  are  aroused, 
and  their  feelings,  and  how  they  get  this  feeling  of  bitterness." 
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I  woa*t  be  certain  when  this  was  done,  but  another  gv^ntleinan  was  witli  him, 
and  then  two  others  came  to  Ktee  me  that  day,  and  I  believe  one,  and  possibly 
three  of  them  liad  come  from  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Sometliiu^  was  said  by  one  of 
these  men,  and  I  am  making  room  for  confusion  as  to  whicli  one  it  was — ^in 
fact,  several  things  were  saitl — that  if  it  could  l)e  arrangeil,  or  if  we  could  get 
a  suggestion  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  would  appoint  a  com- 
mission or  board  of  arbitration,  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  might  be  iniluceil  to  con- 
sent. I  said  tliat  I  tliouglit  tlie  President  should  apiioiut  tlie  l)oard,  and  I 
urged  and  argued  with  at  least  two  of  these  gentlemen,  and  I  think  three,  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  should  give  me  permission,  confidentially,  if  necessary,  to  go 
back  to  Presi4lent  Wilson  and  say  tiiat  if  he  wouUl  apiK>iut  thi.s  committee 
as  we  had  askcnl  him  to  do,  tliat  he.  Rockefeller,  would  consent  to  let  tlie 
public  know  that  he  |)ersonally  had  given  his  cotLsent;  but  at  the  same  time — 
not  pretending — as  these  gentlemen  told  me  he  did  not — to  control  these  other 
I)eo[)le,  but,  as  I  understood,  they  rather  coutri>lled  him.  I  said  to  this  gentle- 
man,  I  think  If  you  will  tell  Mr.  Rockefeller  that,  that  it  will  be  to  liis  interests, 
and  will  help  to  allay  the  feeling  against  him  that  I  find  is  pretty  bitter 
throughout  the  country  and  tend  to  avoid  anything  happcmlng  tlu*ough  this 
pliysical  violence  threatened  tlint  I  heartily  deplore  and  would  do  nothing  to 
advance  but  everything  that  I  could  to  prevent — it  will  aild  to  his  safety  and  to 
a  l)etter  understanding,  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  parties  and  certain  prin- 
ciples of  justice  that  I  think  can  be  recognixe»l  only  by  him — by  his  consenting 
to  let  the  President  appoint  thLs  board  of  arbitration.  I  wishe<l  to  do  that 
bei'fluse  I  believed  it  at  the  time,  and  I  had  told  the  Prefildeut  that  I  did  not 
think  It  would  ever  be  necessary  for  him  to  try  to  take  possession  of  the 
mines  if  he  would  only  let  them  know  or  have  them  l)elleve  that  he  had  the 
power  to  do  it,  and  if  necessary,  would  do  it;  that  that  was  all  that  was 
necessary,  because  I  Ijelieved  the  force  of  public  sentiment  would  be  back  of 
the  President  and  would  force  these  men  into  line,  I  was  told  tliat  they  had 
begun  to  pay  a  gfXKl  detxl  of  attention  to  public  sentiment 

Well,  that  in  brief  was  the  hour's  talk  back  and  forth  that  we  had,  not 
with  Mr.  RtK'kefeller,  but  through  people  that  I  can  not  say  positively  came 
directly  from  him,  but  who  I  believe  in  one  or  two  instances  did  come  from  him, 
and  I  believe,  further,  that  they  went  back  to  him  with  these  conferences. 
Well,  I  learned  afterwards  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  on  the  same  day  or  the  next 
day  sent  a  letter  or  telegram  to  Mr.  Welborn,  which.  In  my  judgment,  showe^l 
that  he  felt  the  effect  of  these  conferences.  Well,  in  that  telegram  or  letter  I 
understand,  though  I  have  not  seen  it.  that  he  did  state  that  he  was  willing 
or  might  be  willing  to  have  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Unlte^l  States  api>oint  a 
lK>ard  of  arbitration.  I  felt,  therefore,  that  our  mission  had  accompiishe<i  a 
great  deal  of  good ;  that  it  was  in  part  largely  responsible  for  arousing  public 
t'.entiment  and  getting  the  help  of  tlie  newspai>ers,  through  these  conferences, 
in  compelling.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  take  the  question  up  with  them, 
as  he  never  had  done  from  any  4)ther  Influence,  nanu^ly,  to  consent  to  any  kind 
of  arbitration,  but,  on  tlie  contrary,  had  held  out  vigorously  agiiiiist  it,  as  I 
understood. 

That,  in  a  general  way,  was  the  substum^  of  the  visit  to  Wa.>hington  ami 
New  York. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  had  no  further  coninuinication  with  Mr.  Rockef«Mh*r 
then 

Judge  LiNDSEY.  Except  indirectly.  When  I  got  home  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  New  York,  wlio,  I  believe,  presenteti  it  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  for  I  was 
requested  to  write  it  for  that  purpose.  And  in  tliat  letter  I  stated  substantially 
what  I  am  stating  here. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  letter? 

Judge  LiNDSEY.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  ami  can  file  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  submit  it,  then. 

Judge  LiNDSEY.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  gentleman  to  wliom  I  wrote  this  letter 
is  only  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  conferre<l,  and  I  want  this  record 
to  show  that  I  am  not  saying  that  he  is  the  man  of  the  two  or  three  I  con- 
ferred with  who  made  the  statements  as  to  the  attitude  of  tlie  Ri>ckefellers 
toward  President  Wilson. 

(See  Lind.sey  Exhibit  No.  3.) 

I  then  went  before  this  commission  and  I  stated  some  tidngs  then  that  are  In 
the  record,  but  T  do  not  care  to  repeat  them  at  this  time ;  but  I  wish  to  refer ■ 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Yes;  we  have  that  abstracted. 
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Judge  LiNDSiTV.  I  wish  to  reaffirm  ray  testimony  before  the  commission — 
that  is,  in  the  abstract  whicii  I  hold  in  my  hand,  wliich  says,  date  May  27  and 
May  28»  1914.  Whatever  I  have  said  there  I  wish  to  repeat,  and  if  possible  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  it. 

(The  witness  here  referred  to  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  this  com- 
mission held  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  ttie  27th  and  28th  days  of  May,  1914, 
on  the  subject  of  **The  Colorado  coni  miners*  strike,"  and  containing,  among 
others,  the  testimony  of  tlie  witness  Kiven  on  May  28, 1914.) 

I  found  afterwards  tliat  certain  people  in  Denver,  and  certain  people  in  New 
York  around  Mr.  Rockefeller,  resented  bitterly  what  I  considered  the  suc(*«s 
of  this  mission,  namely,  in  getting  out  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  the  first  consent  to 
arbitration  whatever  through  these  conferences;  and,  second,  arousing  the 
public  sentiment  that  we  seemed  to  have  aroused  all  through  the  country,  for, 
we  were  met  everj^where  at  the  stations  by  the  newspaper  people;  and  in  New 
York  I  was  told  that  for  the  first  time  they  really  began  to  get  any  sort  of 
publicity.  The  fury  of  the  people  connected  with  Mr.  Rockefeller,  both  in  Denver 
and  in  New  York,  knew  simply  no  bounds.  I  never  in  my  15  years'  experience  in 
public  affairs  in  Colorado  felt  the  hatred  and  bitterness  that  I  did  during  this 
time.  Just  as  a  sample  of  it»  one  thing.  I  began  to  receive  anonymous  letters, 
some  of  wliich  I  sent  to  Mr.  Hnrry  Ivelly,  United  States  district  attorney,  and 
asked  him  to  look  into  it,  but  I  never  heai'd  anything  from  him. 

One  letter  was  signed  by  a  prominent  doctor  here.  I  am  told  he  Is.  He  says 
that  at  a  meeting  hore  In  a  sanitarium  in  Denver,  of  prominent  doctors  and 
conservative  ones,  which  sanitarium  I  understand  is  maintained  by  one  of  our 
very  wealthy  men;  and  this  letter  says  the  matter  was  discussed  and  decided 
that  five  men  In  Colorado  ought  to  be  killed,  and  that  my  name  was  at  the  head 
of  the  list.    The  most  amazing  thing  is  that  this  man  should  sign  the  letter.    I 

have  the  letter  here.    I  had  read  in  the  Pueblo  Chieftain 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  offer  the  letter  in  evidence. 

Judge  LiNDSEY.  I  will  offer  in  evi<lence  the  original  letter.     Most  of  them 
were  anonymous,  but  this  man  was  bold  enough  to  sign  it  himself,  vrhlch  sur- 
prised me.    I  have  it  here  in  these  papers,  and  will  offer  it  before  I  go. 
Chairman  Walsh.  Proceed. 

Judge  LiNDSKY.  The  chamber  of  commerce  met  In  Denver  and  proceeded  to 
impugn  ray  motive.  They  said  I  did  tliis  for  political  puri>oses,  and  many 
other  things.  According  to  the  eastern  papers  an  organization  here  that  pre- 
tended to  be  a  women*8  organization  and  the  chaml>er  of  commerce  together  and 
the  real  estate  exchange  sent  what  purported  to  be — at  least  the  newspapers 
reported  it  to  us  through  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press — a  resolu- 
tion that  I  was  to  be  recalled  from  office;  that  I  was  notoriously  unreliable 
and  untruthful ;  that  I  did  not  r^>resent  anyl)ody  but  myself ;  that  I  was  doing 
this  for  political  effect,  and  I  was  Judged  right  and  left  and  condemned. 

But  when  I  came  home  I  came  In  on  the  same  train  as  Mrs.  Grenfell,  who 
had  been  on  the  same  mission,  but  represented,  as  it  turned  out  to  be,  the  coal 
miners.  I  was  met  at  the  depot  by  several  thousand  people  who  seemed  to 
approve  of  this  mission.  I  was  not  prepare<i  at  that  time  to  tell  them  all  that 
had  been  done,  for  I  did  not  know  until  afterwards,  its  success,  as  I  regarded  it, 
in  bringing  about  a  reluctant  coasent  from  Mr.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  to  consent  at 
least  to  some  sort  of  arbitration.    Mrs.  Grenfell  was  not  met  by  anyone. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  did  you  afterwards  have  a  public  meeting,  or  some- 
thing at  which  you  made  a  report? 

Judge  LiNDSEY.  Yes;  we  had  a  public  meeting,  at  least  down  in  the  street 
there  were  several  ttiousand  people,  to  whom  I  spoke  from  an  automobile  and 
told  in  a  general  way  about  the  mission.  I  told  them  tliat  the  thing  that  im- 
pressed me  most  about  the  industrial  situation  from  my  trip  east  was  this: 
That  there  were  two  governments  in  this  country ;  that  there  was  an  industrial 
government  at  New.  York  City  and  what  was  called  the  Rockefeller  interests 
were  the  head  of  the  Industrial  government.  I  speak  of  Rockefeller  as  a  generic 
term  only.  And  that  there  was  a  i>olitical  Government  at  Washington  city. 
And  that  until  there  were  changes  in  our  laws,  in  the  laws  of  property,  as  I 
regarded  it,,  there  could  not  be  much  hoi^e  for  permanent  peace  In  these  strug- 
gles; and  tliat  political  independence  in  this  country  was  not  going  to  amount 
to  very  much  as  long  as  there  was  economic  dependence,  and  that  had  been 
dnnonstrated  by  the  series  of  troubles  and  diflicnlties  we  had  in  this  State,  and 
if  this  mission  that  we  had  l>een  on  down  there  accomplished  nothing  else  it 
would  have  tended  or  lielped  to  show  this  big  truth,  that  underlying  these  ocea- 
«tonal  and  spasmodic  eruptions  between  labor  and  capital  were  great  economic 
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problems  and  questions  that  had  to  be  fought  out  in  the  Industrial  world,  but 
could  not  be  fought  out  and  decided  rightly  until,  through  agitation  and  eiluca-p 
tion,  the  people  came  to  understand  what  they  meant  That  was,  in  substance, 
the  report. 

Now,  one  other  thing — ^two  other  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  bearing  on  this 
industrial  problem  and  its  relation  to  Industrial  unrest  and  the  difficulty  of 
people  taking  part  in  it  that  I  would  just  like  to  comment  on  briefly  as  coming 
from  my  experience  In  this  struggle  that  I  think  would  be  worth  consideratioa 
by  your  board.  One  Is  violence — violence — ^violence  of  w^hat  I  call  capital  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  noisy  violence  of  ignorance,  generally  the  violence  of 
labor,  on  the  other  hand ;  and  then  the  misunderstanding  that  leads  to  the 
class  feeling  and  threatens  the  annihilation  of  people  on  both  sides;  and  that 
those  who  sympathize  with  what  we  regard  as  the  **  under  dog  "  more  or  less, 
when  they  attempt  to  take  any  part  in  these  struggles  In  order  to  get  the  truth 
out  of  sincere  effort,  and  to  settle  these  questions  rightly,  become  the  vistlms 
of  the  violence  of  capital.  I  constantly  experience  that  on  my  own  part  in 
endeavoring  to  cooperate  with  others  in  a  small  way  to  help  bring  about  a 
solution  of  these  difficulties.  And  in  order  to  get  in  the  record  something  on 
that  out  of  my  experience  I  would  like  to  read  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  after  we  had  been  at  Hull  House  with  these 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Just  as  briefly  as  you  can,  Judge.  Just 
simply  sketch  it.  We  have  certain  witnesses  yet  to  hear,  and  we  must  get 
away 

Judge  LiNDSET.  Then  I  will  not  read  it  at  all 


Chairman  Walsh.  You  may  read  extracts  from  it,  if  it  is  not  too  long- 


Judge  LiNDSEY  (interrupting).  I  would  prefer  to  state  it,  for  I  can  state  it 
more  quickly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  would  prefer  that  you  state  it. 

Judge  LiNDSEY.  Yes ;  I  can  state  it  more  quickly. 

I  think  one  great  trouble  is  that  the  public  only  see  the  violence  of  what 
is  generally  regarded  as  labor.  My  own  feeling  is,  after  years  of  experience  in 
this  matter,  that  tliat  violence  is  only  the  violence  set  off  by  the  injustice  of 
what  I  regard  as  capital  against  labor.  I  am  not  against  capital.  I  believe 
in  the  protection  of  property  rights.  But  the  use  of  government,  the  control  of 
courts,  the  interference  with  the  passage  of  laws,  and,  when  those  laws  are 
passed,  the  dwlglng  of  those  laws  through  the  control  of  the  public  agents 
and  public  officers  who  are  called  upon  to  enforce  those  laws,  the  favoritism 
shown  those  who,  generically  speaking,  are  supposed  to  represent  capital ;  I  have 
seen  it  not  only  in  my  own  experience  but  in  the  testimony  here,  of  which  I 
made  some  notes  as  you  went  along. 

For  instance,  I  understand  that  MaJ.  Boughton,  who  testified  in  New  York 
that  he  was  an  employee  of  the  mine  owners'  association  and  receives  his  fees 
from  the  mine  owners,  that  in  these  investigations  an  automobile  of  the  C.  F.  & 
I.  Co.  was  used  to  bring  in  the  witnesses.  Now,  I  have  been  in  among  these 
men,  both  in  the  southern  fields  and  the  northern  fields,  but  not  in  recent  years 
in  the  southern  fields,  though  in  recent  years  in  the  northern  field.  I  know 
how  they  think  and  how  they  feel.  I  know  the  fury  that  is  engendered  and 
touched  off  much  as  a  match  would  touch  off  powder,  among  them  when  these 
men  see  what  they  regard  as  partiality  and  identification  of  government  with 
one  of  the  parties,  when  they  see  an  automobile  belonging  to  the  C.  F.  &  I. 
Co.  being  used  by  the  men  of  the  militia  to  gather  in  strikers  and  then  see 
what  is  said  about  the  knocking  down  of  this  man  Tlkas  and  the  report  that 
while  he  had  practically  been  knocked  down  and  murdered,  as  I  understood  the 
report,  that,  in  substance,  as  the  report  read,  there  was  no  criminality  attached 
thereto. 

Now,  come  down  more  concretely  in  my  own  case.  A  mother  of  children 
coming  before  me  to  defend  against  an  effort  to  take  her. children  away  from 
her,  whose  husband  was  blown  up  in  the  smelter  amidst  the  fumes  of  the  slag 
piles  by  an  explosion,  where  he  had  been  working  16  years  In  the  smelter  10 
and  12  hours  a  day,  and  where  she  got  $500  on  account  of  his  death — and  it 
incidentally  came  out  that  she  got  it  from  the  railroad  company,  I  couldn't 
understand  why  until  one  of  the  men  in  the  smelter  mills  in  a  most  indifferent 
sort  of  way  said,  "  Judge,  you  know  that  the  eight-hour  amendment  went  into 
effect  some  time  along  there,  but  these  men  working  on  the  slag  piles  work 
more  than  eight  hours.  So  we  simply  transferred  the  men  from  the  pay  roll 
of  the  smelter  company  to  the  railroad  company,  where  they  may  work  legally 
for  12  hours  or  any  number  of  hours  they  w*anted  to.     I  suppose  you  know 
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there  is  no  law  against  working  more  than  eight  hours  for  the  railroad  com- 
jmny."  Now,  I  know  how  that  rankleil  in  that  man's  heart,  and  I  know  how 
for  20  years  these  men  had  fought  to  get  an  eight-hour  law  against  corrupt 
and  criminal  aggregations  of  capital  working  through  the  control  of  the  courts. 
For  I  know  that  personally  to  be  true.  And  knowing  those  things,  as  they 
know  them  and  have  a  right  to  know  them,  for  there  is  no  question  about  it, 
that  is  a  sample  of  the  things  that  touch  off  all  the  passions  in  these  men  and 
r<»suU  In  violence. 

In  my  letter  to  Miss  A<ldams  I  had  her  confirm  the  speech  of  Mr.  W.  O. 
Calhoun,  a  noted  corporation  lawyer  of  Chicago,  in  defending  Rudowltz,  a 
Kussuui  nihilist,  whose  extradition  was  being  opposed ;  but  Mr.  Calhoun  got 
up  before  a  great  company  of  all  sorts  of  people,  which  included,  1  am  told, 
two  Federal  judges  and  district  Judges,  and  stated  to  them  that  Rudowltz  was 
justified  in  bomb  throwing  in  tyrannical  Russia.  Why?  "Because,"  he  said, 
**  the  Government  had  broken  down  and  they  hadn't  any  rights  in  the  courts," 
and  that  sort  of  thing  simply  exploded  that  kind  of  violence  among  the  weak 
and  ignorant,  and  that  Russia  Itself  was  responsible  for  these  crimes.  And 
that  was  applauded  by  those  judges  on  the  bench,  and  prominent  people,  as 
Miss  Addams  confirmed  the  report  to  me  personally  of  that  meeting. 

But  if  someone  in  this  country  should  get  up  and  say  because  of  the  lawless- 
ness in  southern  Colorado,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  coal  companies  down 
there  for  years  had  controlled  the  district  attorneys,  the  judges,  and  members 
of  the  legislature  so  that  no  man  had  any  rights  in  the  courts,  an<l  there  was 
violence  and  would  point  to  the  laboring  man  as  resiwnsible  for  that  violence, 
it  would  be  accepted,  while  they  forget  that  the  workers  were  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Russian  nihilist  was  according  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  statement. 
It  was  interesting  to  me  to  note  that  that  sort  of  sentiment  would  be  expressed 
about  the  conditions  in  Russia,  but  not  about  the  conditions  in  Colorado;  yet 
down  in  southern  Colorado  it  was  just  as  bad  when  it  came  to  getting  justice 
down  fhere.  That  is  a  fact  I  would  like  to  have  clear  in  this  record,  for  I 
think  it  is  high  time  that  this  commission,  if  they  can  do  anything  to  educate  the 
people  on  that  subject,  should  understand  the  meaning  of  the  violence  that 
forces — that  produces  violence,  Just  as  hate  produces  hate.  I  have  seen  that 
throughout  all  this  struggle  in  southern  Colorado;  and  while  I  deplore  violence 
and  I  am  against  it  on  both  sides,  I  know  from  my  experience  that  the  violence 
of  these  men  in  the  laboring  class  is  simply  the  pent  up  feeling  that  comes  from 
oppression  and  tyranny  and  lawlessness  and  the  attitude  of  men  like  Mr. 
Osgood,  who,  if  he  is  right,  stands  for  masters  in  this  country  on  the  one  hand 
and  slaves  on  the  other ;  and  it  is  that  sort  of  thing  that  does  more  to  pro<luce 
violence  than  all  the  anarchists  and  socialists  that  I  know  anything  about.  At 
least  that  is  my  experience  with  these  people. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time,  but  I  have  one  or  two 
things  that  I  would  like  to  file. 

I  would  like  to  file  a  statement  from  the  New  York  World  of  date  of  May 
27,  1914,  with  an  extract  from  Col.  Roosevelt's  testimony  as  to  what  he  did, 
or  was  going  to  do  in  the  coal  strike  of  Pennsylvania.  I  want  to  say  that, 
although  the  New  York  World  intimates  that  I  put  Col.  Roosevelt  up  to  say 
that  at  that  particular  time  as  bearing  on  our  trouble  out  here,  i  did  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  but  I  heartily  agree  with  what  the  colonel  says  as  to  the  right 
of  a  President  iu  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  I  did  urge  President  Wilson,  for  the 
rea.son  I  have  stated,  that  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  I  thought,  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  people  of  Colorado,  that  he  should  go  and  do  likewise.  I  hope  that 
will  never  be  necessary.    Here  is  the  article. 

(An  article  entitled  "Roosevelt  was  ready  to  seize  mines  to  end  strike," 
from  the  New  York  World,  Wednesday,  May  27,  1914,  was  submitted  in  printed 
form.) 

Then  here  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  file — this  pamphlet  Issued  by  the 
State  Bureau  of  Child  and  Animal  Protection.  The  statement  was  sent  out  by 
this  organization,  of  which  E.  A.  Colburn,  of  the  mine  owners'  association,  was 
vice  president.  He  said  the  statement  I  made  before  you  at  New  York,  to  the 
effect  that  that  bureau  had  endeavored  to  defeat  a  child-labor  law,  was  not  true. 
That  statement  was  sent  all  over  the  country  and  it  was  published. 

I  am  experienced  In  Colorado,  and  my  experience  is  that  the  mine  owners 
in  Colorado  have  never  been  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  child  labor,  and 
I  want  to  file  this  pamphlet  or  magazine,  in  which  they  say  they  don't  Avant  any 
chfld-lalx>r  laws  in  Colorado.  These  statements  are  absolutely  Inconsistent  with 
their  action  as  shown  by  the  decision  in  forty-fourth  Colorado,  at  page  445, 
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as  to  how  a  legal  chihMabor  biJl  should  be  drawn.  They  attempted  to  l^^lize 
the  empluvmeiit  of  <liUdreii  over  tlie  age  of  13  years. 

Ill  opixtsition  to  thi.s  Colbiirn  Society  we  succeeded  in  defeating  that  law  and 
in  putting  on  the  bool^s  a  statute  forbidding  the  employmeut  of  any  child  under 
tlie  age  of  16  years  In  a  mine. 

(A  pamphlet  entitled  "Cliild  and  Animal  Protection/*  published  by  the  Colo- 
rado Humane  Society',  dated  Denver,  Ck>lo.,  January,  1911,  was  submitted  in 
printed  form.) 

1  niso  want  to  file  this  statement  of  children  made  dependents  because  of 
parents  k:i]Ied  in  coal-mine  accidents.  This  was  taken  from  the  official  r^xHts 
of  the  State  hoard  of  cliarities  and  corre<'tionu  It  sliows  that  in  five  years  in 
these  coal  mines  in  Colorado  730  children  have  been  made  fatherless  and 
dei»eiHlents. 

(See  Tiindsey  Exhibit  No,  n.) 

I  \\-ould  lilse  also  to  file  a  copy  of  the  report  of  l^Ir.  Eli  M.  Qross,  of  the  State 
factory  inspection  d^)artment,  with  copy  from  their  official  recmrds,  showing 
statistics  as  to  child  labor  in  southern  Colorado,  showing  that  there  were  chil- 
dren as  young  as  10  years  of  age  working  in  the  coke  ovens  of  the  Ct>!orado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.,  and  the  excu.se  given  by  tlie  company  was  that  their  parents  em- 
ployed them. 

(See  l.ind.sey  Exhibit  No.  G.) 

I  want  also  to  file  the  testimony  of  the  police  department  of  Denver  ia  re- 
gard to  child  labor  in  Colorado. 

(See  Lindsey  Exhibit  No.  7.) 

I  want  to  offer  in  evidence  this  copy  of  tlie  chikl-labor  law  put  through  in  this 
State  in  spite  of  opposition  by  tlils  Coiburn  Society. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  the  pre.seut  law? 

Judge  LiKDSEY.  Yes.  It  is  more  stringent  than  the  one  they  passed  and  for- 
bids any  child  under  IG  working  in  tlie  mines  in  (Colorado,  and  his  society  tried 
to  defeat  it 

( A  pamphlet  entitled  "  Child  I.al>or  Uiw  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  1911,"  i-ssued 
by  Edwin  V.  Brake,  chief  factory  inspector,  Denver,  (3olo.,  was  submitted  in 
printed  form.) 

One  final  tjiing,  and  it  will  take  only  a  few  minutes,  and  it  will  show  you  the 
truth  of  these  things. 

Last  spring  a  cunuuittet*  of  business  men,  among  others  Mr.  Osgoo<l,  Mr. 
AVelborn,  the  president  of  the  Denver  City  Tramway  Co.,  and  some  other  stock- 
holders of  that  company,  Mr.  Phip|)s,  and  otliers,  paid  several  thousand  dollars 
to  a  committee  in  New  York  City,  representing  the  Rockefeller  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  to  come  out  here  to  Colorado  to  investigate  me.  Curiously 
enough,  at  the  time  they  were  getting  these  people  here,  Mr.  H.  W.  Allen,  of 
that  bureau,  resigned,  becau.se,  as  he  said,  of  the  iiuproiier  influence  of  the  Mr. 
Rockefeller  interests.  Whether  one  of  the  things  he  liad  in  mind  was  because 
it  tried  to  get  the  committee  to  cx>me  out  here  to  try  to  ruin  me,  I  don't  know — 
but  that  is  what  these  business  men  of  Denver  tried  to  do,  as  I  have  the  evi- 
dence here  to  show. 

Tills  committee  from  the  Rockefeller  bureau  came  out  to  Denver,  and  they  did 
examine  some  of  the  departments.  They  told  me  they  were  ordered  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  other  courts,  but  they  were  told  to  get  something  on  my  court  if 
they  could.  I  don't  tliiuk  these  gentlemen  would  object  to  testifying  to  that.  I 
will  furnish  the  commission  with  their  names  later  on.  I  would  like  you  to  ques- 
tion them  In  New  York, 

One  of  them  said,  in  a  conference  with  these  men — he  asked  them  what  they 
had  against  me,  and  they  said,  **  Well,  Lindsey  tells  things  about  us.*'  He 
said,  "Aren't  they  true?"  And  they  said  in  reply,  to  use  his  own  language, 
"  (iood  God,  yes;  but  we  don't  want  him  to  be  telling  about  it."  He  said,  "  Why 
not?"  and  they  replied,  "Because  it  hurts  business  out  here."  He  said,  "  It  is 
true,  isn't  it?  "  The.se  things  happen  everywhere,  and  he  is  only  talking  about 
a  condition.  Of  course,  the  old  gag  here  is  that  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  ex- 
ploiting of  the  city  is  to  knock  the  town;  but  that  old  gag,  of  course,  is  being 
gradually  understood.  They  said  that  they  were  not  to  make  a  report  on  my 
court  unless  they  got  something  against  me ;  tliat  they  did  not  want  a  favorable 
report  of  my  court 

There  was  a  business  men's  and  clmmber  of  commerce  committee  appointe<l, 
among  whom  was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Cheeseman.  one  of  the  promoters  of  a  public- 
utility  company,  to  investigate  the  courts,  and  I  wrote  them  a  cordial  letter 
inviting  them  to  my  court.    I  have  a  copy  of  that  letter.    But  they  never  came 
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noar  me.  I  then  wrote  them  a  separate  and  individual  cordial  letter,  saying 
that  I  woaid  be  delighted  to  have  them  come  and  learn  the  facts  from  the 
records  of  my  court.  They  then  appointed  a  subcommittee,  that  did  not  come 
near  us,  and  then  finally  made  a  rei)ort  that  three-fourths  of  my  court  be 
abolished,  and  I  take  it  they  would  have  included  me  if  it  could  be  done. 
I  want  to  file  these  i>apers  in  that  connection. 
(See  Lindsey  Exhibit  No.  8.) 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  time  you  can  give  me  is  limited,  and  I  do 
not  care  to  go  into  any  other  matters  unless  you  wish  to  ask  me  si>ecific  ques- 
tions, which  I  will  answer  briefly,  if  you  care  to  go  into  anything  further. 

Olmirnmn  Walsh.  Commissioner  O'Connell  requested  me  to  ask  you  if  you 
found  that  letter  signed  by  some  doctor  containing  a  threat? 
Judge  liiNDftET.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  submit  all  the  matters  you  have  In  evidence.  Now, 
was  there  anything  else,  any  general  topic,  that  you  wish  to  mention?  I  know 
I  have  hurried  you  through,  and  I  will  have  to  do  so  on  account  of  other  wit- 
nesses, as  much  as  I  regi'et  it;  but  is  there  any  general  topic  you  have  been 
kept  from  stating  on  account  of  this  hurry? 

Judge  Lindsey.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  that  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  asking  questions  as  you  did  in  New  York,  and  you  asked  some  ques- 
tions as  to  how  we  were  going  to  solve  this  problem  cH>ncernlng  industrial 
tmrest.  I  know  well  enough  there  is  always  a  temptation  for  anyone  who  has 
opinions  to  state  those  opinions.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  pretend  to  know 
how  tliese  things  are  going  to  be  solved,  but  I  have  for  15  years  been  active  in  the 
public  life  of  Colorado  and  I  positively  know  that  the  general  contentions  and 
general  claims  of  lawlessness  against  public-utility  corporations  are  true,  and 
they  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  violence. 

I  hsive  some  conclusions,  and  I  can  briefly  state  them.  I  think  there  are 
some  palliative  things  that  the  commission  might  do  well  to  consider  which 
would  bring  al)out  more  justice  and  equality  in  this  country,  and  <me  of  those 
things  is  a  Federal  board  of  arbitration,  that  has  been  presented  to  you  in  a 
better  way,  perhaps,  than  I  can  present  it ;  it  is  along  the  line  of  the  Newlands 
Act  Avith  reference  to  the  railroad  controversy.  The  suggestion,  I  believe,  came 
from  Mrs.  Harriman,  of  your  board.  I  believe  that  some  such  work  can  be 
done  and  ought  to  be  done  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  such  controversies 
r»s  we  have  in  Colorado,  and  not  alone  Colorado.  I  want  this  to  go  into  the 
record:  That  Colorado  is  not  worse  than  any  other  State,  but  is  better  than 
moBt  of  them,  and  that  Denver  is  not  worse  than  any.  other  city,  but  is  better 
than  many  cities  in  America.  Our  people  are  brave  enough  and  willing  enough 
to  figlit  these  things,  and  we  are  getting  somewhere  in  C<»lorado.  and  the  time 
is  coming  when  we  will  be  a  free  city  and  a  free  State ;  but  I  do  say  there  can 
be  no  permanent  peace  unless  fumlamental  changes  are  made  in  our  laws.  We 
J*ave  got  to  take  over  the  natural  resources  of  this  country,  and  especially 
where  they  are  exploited  in  the  interest  of  a  few  men  as  against  the  welfare  of 
the  many.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  come  to  tlds  conclusion  after  much 
thought  and  a  knowledge  of  the  facts.  I  do  not  believe  much  in  good  people  or 
bad  people.  I  am  almost  convinced  at  times  that  there  are  no  good  people  or 
bad  people,  but  Just  people,  and  the  c*onclitions  that  make  for  good  things  and 
bad  things  are  the  things  we  must  understand.  We  must  do  away  with 
injustice  and  inequality. 

I  would  like  to  relate  a  little  experience  I  had  in  New  York,  which  shows 
the  attitude  of  some  people  on  this  subject  I  was  at  a  meeting  in  tlie  house  on 
Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York,  where  I  do  have  some  friends — I  don't  know  how  it 
would  be  in  Denver.  I  was  talking  to  some  young  boys  and  telling  them  of  the 
conditions  of  these  poor  people,  and  I  noticed  one  little  fellow  took  a  good  deal 
of  Interest ;  I  had  been  telling  about  the  children,  and  he  was  very  much  inter- 
ested and  paid  close  attention.  This  young  fellow's  name  was  Arthur,  and  the 
vestryman  of  the  church  told  me — ^he  said,  "Arthur  is  worth  $25,000,000  in  real 
estate,  stocks,  and  bonds,  and,  at  the  usual  rate  of  increase,  by  the  time  he  Is 
35  years  of  age  he  will  be  worth  $250,000,000.  Can't  he  do  a  lot  for  charity?  " 
This  man  could  not  see  the  injustice  of  tlie  conditions  that  would  make  a  little 
boy  that  never  did  anything  w<uth  $250,000,000.  That  is  not  true  of  all 
preachers,  however. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Can  the  comniission  call  on  you  to  just  submit  your  con- 
structive i*ecommendations  to  our  secretary? 
Judge  Lindsey.  I  would  be  gliid  to. 
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Chaiminn  Walsh.  Growing  out  of  your  experience.  I  wish  you  would  submit 
your  constructive  suggestions  as  to  Jiny  changes  in  laws  and  what  the  Govern- 
ment should  be. 

Judge  LiNDSEY.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  do  so. 

(mairman  Walsh.  That  is  all.    Thank  you.  Judge. 

Judge  LiNDSEY.  One  moment,  if  I  may  have  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  please,  to  find 
a  letter  which  you  asked  me  to  submit.  I  thought  I  had  it  right  here.  I 
would  like  also  to  submit  the  correspondence  concerning  the  editorial  writer  of 
ft  Boulder  paper  to  the  effect  that  Lindsey  ought  to  be  killed,  and  that  a  man 
like  Prof.  Marks  had  no  right  in  the  State  university. 

( -halrman  Walsh.  If  you  can  find  that  letter  referred  to,.  I  wish  you  would 
present  it.    Mr.  Dower  will  call  on  you  for  it. 

Judge  Lindsey.  I  will  give  him  the  original  letter,  In  which  he  said  that  there 
were  five  men  in  Denver  that  ought  to  be  killed,  and  I  was  complimented  by 
being  put  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

(See  Lindsey  Exhibits  Nos.  9  and  10.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all ;  thank  you. 

TESTIMONY  OP  ME.  NIELS  JOROENSEN. 

rhalrman  Walsh.  What  is  your  name? 

Mv.  JoRGENSEN.  Niels  Jorgenscu. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  JoRGENSEN.  Delagua,  Colo. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  State  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  JoRGENSEN.  Four  years  the  17th  of  June. 

C'hairman  Walsh.  You  are  a  native  of  what  country? 

Mr.  JoRGENSEN.  Denmark. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  worked  in  any  other  coal  mines  In  any  other 
State  than  Colorado? 

Mr.  JoRGENSEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where? 

Mr.  JoRGENSEN.  The  State  of  Kansas. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  place  else? 

Mr.  JoRGENSEN.  NOj  sIr. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  place  in  Kansas? 

Mr.  JoRGENSEN.  Mineral,  Kans. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  been  a  monilxT  of  the  rnlte<l  Mine  Workers 
of  America? 

Mr.  JoRGENSEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  W^hen? 

Mr.  JORGENSEN.  From  about  1905,  T  think,  to  about  1909. 

Chairman  Walsh,  W^hat  Is  your  age? 

Mr.  .ToRGENSEN.  Tldrty-scven. 

Chalrmaa  Walsh.  Were  you  a  member  of  ihe  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  while  you  were  in  Kansas? 

Air.  JoRGENSEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  go  out  on  strike  when  the  strike  was  calkHl  Sep- 
tember  23,  1913? 

Mr.    JoRGENSEN.   NO. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  did  you  not  go  on  strike? 

Mr.  JoRvJENSEN.  I  was  satisftetl  and  was  better  i)lcnsed  than  I  was  when  the 
union  came. 

Chalrriian  Walsh.  What  difference  was  there?  What  made  you  better  satis- 
fied than  you  were  In  a  union  camp? 

Mr.  .JoRGENSEN.  I  got  the  same  treatment  and  made  more  money. 

('hairman  Walsh.  Were  you  threatened  or  intimidated  in  any  way  by  any 
persons  In  an  effort  to  get  you  to  go  on  a  strike  on  September  23,  1913? 

Mr.    JORGENSEN.    No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  anyone  ask  you  to  go  on  a  strike? 

Mr.   JoRGENSEN.   NO. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  do  the  coal  miners'  wages  in  Colorado  compare  with 
those  in  Kansas? 

Mr.  JORGENSEN.  They  are  better. 

Chairman  Walsh.  About  how  much  more  do  you  make  here  than  you  did  in 
Kansas? 
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Mr.  JoRGENSEN.  Well,  in  company  work  a  man  will  make  about  28  or  30 
cents  more  a  day,  but  by  dig{?ing  coal  a  man  makes  a  whole  lot  more;  lots  ot 
them  will  make  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  day  more. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  that  your  experience,  Mr.  Jorgensen? 

Mr.  JoBGENSEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  In  favor  of  checkweighmen  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  I  get  the  same  welglit  as  I  did  before. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  with  checkweighmen? 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  No. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Was  there  any  effort  to  get  checkweighmen  in  the  n)ine 
where  you  worked,  in  the  Delagua  mine? 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  Yes, 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  sign  the  petition  which  was  circulated  a  short 
time  ago  to  establish  checkweighmen  in  the  Delagua  mine? 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  did  not  want  any  checkweighmen? 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  have  not  noticed  any  difference  In  the  earnings 
you  have  made  with  checkweighmen  and  without  checkweighmen? 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  that  the  existence  of  the  union  had  any- 
thing, or  has  anything  to  do  with  keeping  wages  up  in  the  State  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  voter  in  this  couhtfy? 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  never  become  naturalized? 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  No. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  You  came  here  when;  what  year  was  it? 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  In  1903. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  Is  the  reason  that  you  have  not  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  I  have  not  called  for  the  papers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a.  married  man? 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  Yes,  sir. 

C^nirman  Walsh.  Do  you  feel  that  you  would  have  any  benefit  from  cltl- 
zensliip  In  the  Unite^l  States? 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  Is  it  your  .intention  to  go  back  to  Denmark  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  No. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Is  it  your  intention  to  maintain  your  residence  In  this 
country? 

Mr.  Jorgensen.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all.    Thank  you. 

We  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  next  three  witnesses  will  be  the  three  young  nonunion 
miners,  and  then  Mr.  Northcutt.    Please  be  here  on  time. 

(At  this  point,  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  of  this,  Tuesday,  December  15,  1914,  an 
adjournment  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after    recess — 2    p.    M. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  F.  WELBOEN— Recalled. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Welborn,  I  Just  want  to  supplement  your  testimony 
given  the  other  day.  Now,  since  you  left  the  stand  you  sent  me  some  sugges- 
tions made  by  Mr.  W.  Mackenzie  King  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  submitted  to 
you,  about  which  you  testified  In  your  direct  testimony. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  the  correspondence  between  you  and  Mr.  McClement 
was  not,  I  think,  copied  into  the  record? 

Mr.  Welborn.  I  do  not  remember  as  to  that.    You  have  had  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  was  not.  We  had  copies  of  it.  Have  you  the  originals 
here? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Yes;  I  brought  the  originals. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  submit  into  the  record  the  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  McClement. 
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Mr.  Wei^obn.  It  .seeuis  not  ta  he  in  ohrouolosiral  onler. 

(/Uuiriuuu  Walsh.  I  was  goini:  to  ask  you  to  ju^t  ivail  ihem  in  as  3'ou  did 
before. 

Mr.  Welborn.  Tliis  tile  *<tarts  witli  a  Irttor  fnmi  J.  F.  \VeUM»rn  to  J.  H. 
McK 'lament,  <!attHl  Septt»nil)er  0.  1913. 

(Saiil  letter  t^o  offereil  in  evidence  is  in  wonls  anil  fijjures  as  follow;^:) 

r>KNVEB,  r'oi/>„  Srj)trinb^r  G,  JOtS. 

^Iy  Dear  Mr.  McClement  :  For  3()  days  or  more  (»l!ieers  and  or^ani7.ers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  btHMi  in  ('olorado  ntieniptin^  to  induce 
tlie  men  to  Join  their  union,  and  threatening  a  strike  of  the  eoal  oi)erators  will 
n(»t  make  a  contract  with  tlie  organization  recognizing  it  as  the  representative 
of  the  coal-mine  workers  employetl  iiere. 

Our  comimny  ami  all  other  o|>erators  in  .southi'rn  Colorado  have  always  l>een 
opiMKseil  to  recofrnizinj?  that  ori;anizatiou.  Wherever  it  hjis  Ointracts  with  op- 
erators it  has  domlmite<l  the  business  to  sn<'li  an  extent  as  to  re<luce  the 
output,  reiluce  the  etirninjcs  of  the  men.  ami  practically  to  dictate  the  general 
lK>li<'y  of  oi>eration  of  coal  mines. 

We  know  that  only  a  small  iMTcentajfe  of  our  men  belong  to  the  union,  antl 
that  the  southern  Colorado  mim»rs  earn  m«»re  money  |)er  month  and  per 
annum  than  is  earne<l  in  any  imiiortant  di>trict  elsewhere  in  the  Uultetl  States, 
whether  dominated  by  the  United  Mine  W«>rkers  or  not.  In  sjiite  of  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  probidde  that  in  the  event  of  a  strike  call  most  <»f  the  men  wimld 
resiMind,  although  we  lielieve  a  great  many  would  later  return  to  work  when 
they  found  that  we  were  determined  in  our  opi>osition  to  the  organization  and 
were  successfully  operating  our  mines.  We  are  very  much  concerneil  and 
on  the  anxious  seat,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  wail. 

I'ublic  sentiment  and  tlie  attUude  of  tlie  newspai>ers  generally  are  favorable 
to  us. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

>rr.  .T.  H.  McrLEMKNT, 

IS'"}  Broafhcfti/,  \cw  York. 

The  next  is  a  ItMirr  from  .T.  F.  Wt»Iborn  to  J.  H.  M^-i  •UMn»Mit.  diite^i  Novem- 
ber 11.  1918. 

(Said  letter  so  i<i<»nTiti(Ml  jir.d  orttM*«*d  in  e\  iden<e  is  in  wiirds  and  lisrure'j 
as  follows:) 

IMONVKK.    Coi.o.,    Xnrcmhrr    It,    19 f 3. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Mtr'LKMEXi:  Messrs.  Writer  and  Rogors  an*  assist  ins:  me  to- 
niixht  in  cleaning  up  my  desk,  which  has  acc\naulattM|  pra<tlcall,v  everything 
that  has  come  to  me  in  the  last  two  months,  for  the  reas<m  that  I  have  not  had 
30  conse(.'utive  minut(*s  durini:  that  time  without  interruption  on  account  of 
strike  nuitters.  Every  time  I  have  thought  of  you  I  have  hoi)ed  that  the 
next  day  I  could  write  you  at  some  length  on  this  8ltuati<»n.  !)ut  almost  with- 
out exception  the  following  morning  would  bring  trouble  that  re(iuire<l  prac- 
tically all  my  attention  for  the  day.  or  if  not  that,  put  me  in  a  frame  of  mind 
where  I  could  not  take  hold  of  anything  else. 

A  trumpe<l-up  convention  was  liehl  at  Trlniihul  September  LI.  Its  dele- 
gates were  composed  <if  striking  miners  from  northern  Colorado.  w!io  had  Ixvn 
idle  for  three  an<l  a  half  years,  and  others  appointe<l  from  among  the  employees 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization.  No  men  whatever  had  Ihmui  chosen 
by  the  miners  wlioin  the  organization  proposj^^l  to  call  out  on  strike.  The 
mitural  result  was  a  unanimous  vote  for  a  strike,  which  was  .set  for  Septem- 
ber 23. 

The  demands  were  semimonthly  pay,  an  eight-hr»ur  workday.  che<k  weigh  men, 
the  right  of  the  men  to  traile  whei'e  they  pleased,  contract  with  the  Unite<l  Mine 
Worers  of  America,  and  an  aftertliought  demand  for  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  in  wages.  The  latter  had  never  be<^n  suggt*ste<l  until  during  this  con- 
vention, although  the  strike  agltattirs,  most  uf  whoni  came  fnmi  the  Kast,  had 
ludd  a  number  of  confereiu-es  with  the  governor  an<l  freely  stated  their  p<»>i- 
tlon.  Tliey  admitted  to  the  governor,  however,  that  all  of  the  cimdltions,  ex- 
cei>t  recognition  of  the  union  and  the  afterthought  referre<l  to,  were  enjo.ved 
l»y  the  men.  Their  sole  pur|K)se  was  recogidtion  of  their  luiion  and  a  contract 
with  it  under  the  teruis  of  which  every  man  wi»rking  for  us  would  be  comi)elle<l 
to  join  tlie  uidon  and  i)ay  into  its  treasury  su<'li  dues,  fines,  and  as.se.ssnients  as 
tlie  officers  saw  fit  to  levy  against  its  memlxT.'s. 
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At  no  time  since  tliey  first  came  to  C;olora<lo  on  Anpnst  1,  np  to  tliia  day, 
would  they  have  l)een  unwiilinK  to  ileolare  tiie  strike  off  if  they  oould  have 
but  secured  this  recognition  of  the  union.  This,  as  you,  of  course,  laiow,  would 
mean  phicing  our  business  absolutely  in  their  liands. 

There  was  every  evidence  tliat  not  over  10  per  cent  of  our  men  l)elonged 
to  the  union,  yet  we  new  that  a  far  larger  i>ercentage  would  respond  to  a 
strike  call.  Some  of  these  would  go  out  because  of  their  natural  sympathy 
with  unionism,  others  because  they  did  not  want  to  be  calleil  scabs,  another 
class,  representing  a  large  percentage  of  the  best  workmen,  left  tlie  State  before 
the  date  the  strike  took  effect  in  order  to  have  no  connection  whatever  with  it, 
ami  still  another  percentage,  by  no  means  snuill,  left  work  because  of  the  fear 
of  violence  that  had  been  threatened  and  which  they  knew  would  be  put  into 
effect. 

The  result  of  the  call  with  us  was  that  practically  70  per  cent  of  the  miners 
and  very  few  of  tlie  day  and  company  men  responded  to  the  strike  call.  This 
meant  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  mine  em[)loyees,  and  has  left  us  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  could  and  have  protluced  about  30  to  35  per  cent  of  our  normal 
output.  The  largest  among  the  other  operators  sulfered  in  a  similar  way, 
while  most  of  the  smaller  operators  having  but  one  or  two  mines  lost  prac- 
tically all  of  their  men. 

The  strike  has  been  one  of  the  most  vicious  ever  conducte<!  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  whose  record  is  one  of  extreme  violence,  with 
murder  as  the  result  of  almost  every  attack.  Up  to  date  10  employees  have 
been  killed,  practically  all  of  them  in  cold  blood  without  any  provocation 
whatever,  except  that  they  were  willing  to  work,  while  those  who  attacked 
them  were  not.  No  attack  has  l)een  made  by  mine  employees  or  sheriff's 
officers  on  the  strikers,  except  to  repulse  attacks  that  the  latter  made,  usually 
with  overwhelming  numbers. 

We  now  have  the  State  militia  in  the  field  and  are  hopeful  of  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions,  though  they  have  not  accompll8he<l  as  much  during 
the  two  weeks  they  have  t^een  in  the  mining  district  as  we  had  hope<l  they 
would.  At  the  best,  however,  we  are  not  justifieil  in  anticipating  normal 
conditions  until  well  into  next  summer. 

I  am  inclosing  July,  August,  and  Septeml>er  earnings  sheets.     The  figures 
for  the  fiscal  year  you  have  already  had  in  tlie  preliminary  report  sent  out 
with  a  notice  of  the  annual  meeting.    The  strike  has  prevented  my  getting  out 
the  annual  report,  although  I  hope  to  have  it  ready  within  the  next  few  days. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  F.  W. 

r>ictate<l  but  not  read. 

Letter  from  .T.  H.  McClement  to  .T.  V,  Welborn,  dated  Xoveml)er  20,  1913: 

New  York.  Xorrmbcr  20,  101 S. 
BIr.  J.  F.  Welborx, 

President  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co., 

Denver  J  Colo, 

Dear  Mr.  Welborn:  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  full  account  of  labor 
conditions,  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant.  I  aiipreciate  that  you 
are  very  busy  and  do  not  wish  tt)  add  to  your  burden.s,  but  as  we  get  no  news- 
paper reports  on  conditions  in  Colorado,  if  you  will  depute  some  one  to  drop  me 
an  occasional  meuiorandum  as  to  how  the  strike  is  progressing,  I  will  esteem 
it  a  favor.  With  kind  regards,  believe  nie, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  H.  McC'lement. 

Ix^tter  of  J.  F.  Welborn  to  J.  H.  Mc(Meniem,  dated  December  4,  1913. 
(Said  letter  so  identitied  and  (»ffered  In  evidenc^e  Is  in  the  words  and  figures 
following,  to  wit : ) 

[The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co..  iK'Uver.  Colo.     J.  F.  Welbora,  president.] 

December  4,  1913. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  McClement:  We  feel  that  we  have  made  substantial  progress 
In  the  conduct  of  the  strike  since  I  la.st  wrote  you,  although  the  increase  in 
output  during  the  three  weeks  has  not  been  large. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  the  governor  and  under  .some  newsi:)aper  pressure, 
we  met  three  of  our  striking  miners  in  conference  with  the  governor  November 
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26,  There  has  never  been  any  substantial  objection  to  meeting  our  own  em- 
ployees or  our  former  employees  for  the  purpose  of  iliscussing  proper  matters, 
yet  we  have  felt  that  such  a  meeting  might  be  construed  as  an  Indirect  recog- 
nition of  the  officers  of  the  union. 

We  succee<led,  however,  in  yielding  to  the  requested  meeting  in  such  manner 
as  to  have  the  selection  of  the  men,  nominally  at  least,  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor,  and  when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  governor,  who  acted 
as  chairman,  the  miners,  in  answer  to  questions,  stated  that  they  represented 
only  themselves  directly  and  would  be  obliged  to  take  back  to  the  miners  for 
their  approval  or  disapproval  whatever  understandings,  if  any,  might  be 
reached.  We  reached  no  direct  understanding;  in  fact,  we  wanted  none,  as  we 
were  almost  sure  that  had  an  understanding  between  the  miners  and  ourselves 
been  reached  it  would  have  received  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  officers  of  the 
organization  and  in  that  way  been  twisted  into  an  arrangement  between  us  and 
the  organization. 

Nevertheless,  the  conference  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good,  as  it  con- 
vinced the  governor  that  the  grievances  of  the  men  were  of  a  trivial  character 
and  that  we  had  already  granted,  even  before  demanded  and  before  the  strike 
was  called,  everything  that  the  men  had  a  right  to  ask  or  strike  for,  and  as  a 
result  the  governor  issued  a  statement,  addressed  jointly  to  the  miners  and  our- 
selves, recommending  termination  of  the  strike.  I  am  Inclosing  a  copy  of  thU 
for  your  information. 

I  am  also  inclosing  copy  of  a  request  made  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  and 
which  was  under  pressure  from  him  signed  also  by  the  governor,  asking  for 
arbitration.  We  would  not  under  any  circumstances  have  arbitrated  the  ques- 
tions proposed,  but  we  were  able  to  answer  the  Secretary's  communication  (In 
n  more  effective  way  than  by  absolutely  declining  to  consider  arbitration)  by 
referring  to  his  own  statement  in  the  conference,  the  latter  part  of  which  he 
attended.    A  copy  of  our  reply  Is  also  Inclosed. 

Our  letter  was  answered  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  arbitration  request  and  a 
pretense  of  submitting  the  matter  to  vote  was  made,  with  the  result  that  the 
governor's  proposition  was  unanimously  voted  down  by  the  miners.  We  are, 
however,  beginning  to  receive  reports  of  the  manner  in  which  the  voting  at  the 
meetings  was  conducted.  These  reports  show  that  the  proposition  was  rail- 
roaded through  and  not  fully  explalneil  to  the  men.  Had  a  secret  ballot  been 
taken  we  believe  the  majority  of  the  men  would  have  voted  to  return  to  work, 
as  we  have  the  best  of  reason  for  believing  that  most  of  the  men  now  on  strike 
are  staying  away  from  the  mines  only  through  fear  of  attack  from  the  organiza- 
tion's agents. 

Our  anthracite  and  bituminous  mines  at  Crested  Butte  are  both  Idle  and  we 
do  not  contemplate  making  an  effort  to  start  them  up  before  spring,  when  we 
believe  the  old  men,  or  such  of  them  as  we  want,  will  return  to  w^ork.  Our 
three  mines  in  the  canyon  district  are  also  Idle,  but  we  believe  that  these  men 
will  return  In  a  body  when  they  find  that  southern  Colorado  mines  are  being 
operated  In  a  substantial  way.  The  miners  in  the  canyon  district  have  always 
been  union  sympathizers  and  have  for  many  years  been  more  or  less  Inde- 
pendent of  the  southern  Colorado  men.  There  has  been  no  violence  in  that 
district,  probably  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  attempted  to  work  the  mines, 
and  we  do  not  consider  that  it  will  be  neces.sary  to  replace  these  men.  In  the 
two  southern  Colorado  counties,  Huerfano  and  Las  Animas,  most  of  the  mines 
are  working  with  fair  forces,  some  of  them  having  all  of  the  men  that  they  can 
now  employ.  Fifteen  hundred  miners  in  addition  to  those  at  work  would  give 
the  operators  in  the  two  counties  referred  to  all  the  coal  that  could  be  sold, 
although  It  would  not  be  the  normal  production. 

We  have  established  an  employment  organization  and  have  commenced  very 
actively  the  movement  of  men  from  the  East.  Many  of  the  mining  districts 
have  comparatively  light  work- and  miners  are  not  difficult  to  secure.  We  feel, 
therefore,  that  within  30  days  we  will  have  almost  as  many  miners  as  we  re» 
quire.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  shipment  of  a  thousand  men  from 
the  outside  will  bring  half  as  many  back  to  the  mines  from  the  strikers*  camps. 
In  normal  times  the  winter  production  of  coal  in  Colorado  is  about  1,000.000 
tons  per  month,  but  the  season  has  been  open,  people  in  the  agricultural  States 
have  l)een  economizing  in  the  use  of  fuel,  and  dealers  in  those  States  .stocked 
up  well  during  the  late  summer.  These  conditions,  taken  with  the  lighter  de- 
mand for  steel,  which  will  reduce  our  coal  consumption  at  the  steel  plant  at 
the  rate  of  about  50,000  tons  per  month,  will  serve  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
Colorado  coal  at  least  20  per  cent.    Therefore,  750,000  or  800,000  tons  per  month 
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at  the  outside  would  meet  all  requirements  for  Colorado  coal  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  winter. 

We  are  experiencing  an  unusual  snowstorm  to-day  on  top  of  an  average 
storm  about  two  days  ago,  and  the  result  is  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  of  snow  in 
northern  Colorado  as  well  as  in  the  southern  district.  This  ought  to  cause  a 
good  many  of  the  strikers  who  are  living  in  the  tents  provided  by  the  organiza- 
tion to  seek  the  comfortable  houses  and  employment  at  the  mines. 

At  Secretary  Wilson's  request,  communicated  through  our  governor,  the  op- 
erators' committee,  composed  of  J.  C.  Osgood,  D.  W.  Brown,  and  myself,  met 
him  this  morning  and  devoted  about  two  hours  to  the  discussion  of  the  propo- 
sition, for  the  reason  that  it  could  not  possibly  avoid  leading  to  recognition 
of  the  union  or  its  officers,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  there  are  no  substan- 
tial dliTerences  between  our  men  and  ourselves.  Wilson  says  he  expects  to  go 
back  to  Washington  to-night,  and  we  hope  he  will. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Mr.  J.  H.  McClement, 

Kcw  York,  N.  T. 

Letter  from  J.  H.  McClement  to  J.  H.  Welborn,  dated  December  19,  1913. 
(letter  identified  and  offered  is  in  the  words  and  figures,  following,  to  wit:) 

135  Bboadway, 
New  To7%  December  19,  1913. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Welborx, 

President  Colorado  Fuel  <£  Iron  Co,,  Denver,  Colo, 

Deab  Mb.  Welborn  :  A  friend  of  my  son  has  applied  to  me  for  a  position. 
His  name  is  Anthony  Fehr.  He  is  a  native  of  Austria  and  a  college  graduate, 
30  years  of  age.  For  eight  years  he  has  been  in  the  United  States  Navy,  ad- 
vancing to  the  grade  of  chief  petty  ofiicer.  He  has  taken  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, feeling  tliut  the  Navy  offered  no.  further  chances  for  promotion,  and 
feels  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  his  selection  of  a  vocation.  He  is  a  man 
of  good  habits,  good  physique,  and  willing  to  work. 

I  thouglit  in  your  present  disorganized  state,  if  he  went  to  Colorado  you 
might  find  some  position  where  he  could  make  a  new  start  All  he  wishes  is 
a  start  and  a  chance  to  earn  a  living,  depending  upon  his  own  merit  and  the 
opportunities  which  might  be  offered  for  advancement. 

If  you  need  such  a  man  please  wire  me  and  I  will  send  him  out  to  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  H.  McClement. 

Copy  of  letter  from  J.  F.  Welborn  to  J.  H.  McClement,  dated  December  29, 
1913. 

( letter  so  identified  and  offered  In  evidence  is  in  the  words  and  figures  follow- 
ing, to  wit:) 

[The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  Denver,  Calo.     J.  F.  Welborn,  president.] 

My  Dear  Mr.  McClement:  I  have  yours  of  the  19th  instant,  regarding  a 
young  Austrian  gentleman,  a  friend  of  your  son,  who  has  applied  to  your  for 
a  position. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  the  strike  nearly  everyone  connected 
with  the  company  was  engaged  in  whatever  would  best  serve  the  interests  at 
the  time,  much  of  the  work  naturally  being  of  a  very  temporary  nature.  We 
have,  in  a  way,  gotten  on  our  feet  again,  and  now  for  several  months  to  come 
win  have  to  watch  economies  very  closely.  We  probably  ought  to  reduce  forces 
more  than  we  really  will,  as  we  can  not  entirely  disregard  the  loyalty  that  has 
been  shown  to  the  company's  interest  by  so  many  of  our  old  employees. 

As  for  taking  on  new  men,  I  hardly  .see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  do 
it  in  any  department  whatever,  except,  of  course,  the  common  laborers. 

I  might  also  say,  that  so  far  as  Colorado  generally  is  concerned,  I  think  It  a 
very  poor  place  for  any  one  to  seek  employment  of  an  important  nature.  Busi- 
ness generally  is  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  I  have  ever  known  it  here,  and  the  reduc- 
tions in  working  forces  with  the  larger  companies  are  very  general. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  about  all  of  the  miners  now  In 
southern  Colorado  that  we  will  be  able  to  work,  but  do  not  anticipate  full 
production  from  them  for  several  weeks,  as  it  will  take  some  time  for  all  of 
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them  to  find  satisfactory  places  and  get  Into  working  trim.  It  Is  hardly  j^rtb- 
able  that  the  mines  in  the  can^'on  district  or  those  on  the  western  slope  wiU 
reopen  before  the  begin nic^  of  another  Imsj  season.  Only  a  small  pereentage 
oi  their  output  could  now  be  used  if  they  were  in  operation,  and  if  ow  expecta- 
tions as  to  operations  in  the  south  are  realized,  we  will  have  enough  eoal  In 
that  district  to  take  care  of  all  wants,  although  the  tonnage  inay  not  be  much 
above  60  to  70  per  cent  of  our  normal  output  from  all  mine& 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Mr.  J.  M.  McClement, 

New  York,  N,  7. 

Copy  of  letter  from  J.  F.  Welborn  to  J.  H.  McClement,  dated  May  23,  1914. 
(Letter  so  identifie<l  and  referred  to  Is  offered  in  e%-idence  and  is  In  the 
words  and  figures  as  follows,  to  wit:) 

[The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.    J.  F.  Welborn,  prwklent.] 

May  23,  1914. 

My  Deab  Ma.  McClement:  I  feel  very  guilty  for  not  having  written  you 
before  about  the  happenings  in  connection  with  our  coal-strike  matters  since 
your  were  here.  It  has  seemed  impossible,  however,  to  secure  even  30  minutes 
of  time  to  myself  since  April  20,  when  the  outbreak  at  Ludlow  took  place. 

Tlie  general  press  reports  have  been  very  incorrect  and,  in  many  cases,  abso- 
lutely false.  I  assume,  however,  that  you  saw  a  copy  of  the  operators*  tele- 
gram to  Dr.  Foster,  in  reply  to  one  he  sent  Mr.  Rockefeller  April  29,  which  was 
handled  by  the  Associated  Press.  I  am,  however,  inclosing  a  copy  of  this, 
together  with  copy  of  a  second  telegram  we  sent  Dr.  Poster,  supplementing  the 
first;  also  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  to  President  Wilson  and  signed  by  all  of 
the  principal  operators  except  the  O.  F.  &  I.  Co. 

Monday  I  will  try  to  write  a  general  r^sum^  of  events  from  April  20  down 
to  date. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

Mr.  J.  H.  McClement, 

135  Broadway,  New  York, 

Letter  from  J.  H.  McClement  to  J.  F.  Welborn,  dated  May  2ft,  1914. 
(Letter  so  identified  and  offered  in  evidence  is  iu  the  words  and  figui*es  as 
follows,  to  wit:) 

135  Broadway, 
New  Yorh^  May  26,  1914. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Welbokn, 

President  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co^  Dewver,  Colo. 
Dear  Mr.   Welborn.  I   thank  you  very   much  for  your  letter  of  the  ^d 
instant  and  have  read  the  clippings  inclosed  therewith  with  great  interest. 
Several  of  them  were  not  published  in  the  eastern  papers. 

I  am  waiting  with  much  interest  your  further  information  as  to  how  the 
mines  are  working  and  what  progress  is  being  made  in  production.  With 
kind  regards,  believe  me» 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  EL  McClbmckt. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  J.  F.  Welborn  to  J.  H.  McClement,  dated  May  27,  1914. 
(letter  so  identified  and  offered  in  evidence  is  in  the  words  and  figures  as 
follows,  to  wit:) 

[The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co..  Denver.  Colo.    J.  F.  Welborn,  president.] 

May  27,  1914. 

My  Dear  Mr.  I^IcClement  :  The  outbreak  at  Ludlow  on  April  2D  was  one  of 
the  most  vicious  things  that  has  happened  since  the  strike  was  called.  There 
Is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  attack  had  been  carefully  planned  by 
the  strike  leaders  to  take  place  on  April  21,  but  through  indiacretioo  on  the 
part  of  some  of  tlie  Greeks,  and,  perhaps,  oth»«,  It  was  precipitated  on  the 
morning  of  April  20.  Many  of  the  women  and  children  bad  been  sent  away, 
and  in  point  of  numbers  the  strikers  were  sufficiently  large  to  h&ve  com- 
pletely annihilated  the  small  squad  of  militiamen  that  had  been  left  at  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ludlow,  which  aggregated  about  45.    Only  12  of  these  were  at 
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Ludlow  when  the  outbreak  occurred,  but  the  -others  were  only  a  short  distance 
away  and  »oon  came  to  the  relief  of  their  comrades. 

Reinforcements  were  obtained  from  two  troops  just  previous  organized  at 
Trinidad  and  Walsenburg  and  made  up  of  mine  employees.  These  troops  had 
been  orgazUzed  by  the  adjutant  general  when  the  governor  decided  to  call  prac- 
ticaUy  the  entire  force  of  the  militia  out  of  the  field,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  a  reserve  force  to  call  upon  in  an  emergency.  The  wisdom  of  having  these 
enlisted  men  available  can  not  be  questioned,  as  without  them  the  45  men  i)re- 
vlously  referred  to  would  have  been  entirely  unable  to  cope  with  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  the  strikers. 

In  the  first  attacic  on  tlie  militia  a  private  by  the  name  of  Martin  was  shot 
in  the  neck  but  not  killed.  First-aid  bandages  were  applied,  and  his  comrades 
started  to  carry  him  back  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  were  forced  to  leave  him — as 
they  thought  only  temporarily.  They  were,  however,  unable  to  get  back  to  lilm 
for  some  time,  and  when  they  did  reach  him  the  work  of  destruction  liad  been 
completed  by  the  strikers.  His  face  had  been  broken  in  a  number  of  places,  a 
gun  discharge<l  in  his  mouth,  and  his  body  from  his  neck  down  perforated  with 
bullets.  One  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  this  man's  comrades  when  they  viewed 
his  body  In  that  condition,  and  It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  they  U&d 
disregarded  all  rules  of  warfare  when  they  had  an  opportunity  to  make  them- 
selves effective  against  the  attacking  party.  All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that, 
except  that  Lieut.  Linderfelt  broke  his  gun  over  the  arm  or  head  of  Louis  Tikas, 
the  Greek  leader,  no  acts  that  could  be  critieleed  were  committed  by  any  of  the 
nilitia.  The  tents  caught  on  fire  while  the  militiamen  were  several  hundred 
yards  away,  and  was  either  the  result  of  an  exchange  of  shots  between  the 
mOitlamen  and  strikers  located  In  tlie  tent  colony  or  started  by  tlie  act  of  some 
one  within  the  colony.  As  has  been  stated  before,  no  women  or  children  were 
shot  The  12^year-old  boy  who  was  killed  was  unquestionably  shot  by  some 
one  of  the  strikers,  as  the  evidence  showed  tliat  the  bullet  was  of  the  explosive 
charact^  used  by  tiie  strikers  and  not  by  the  militiamen.  The  evidence  of  a 
doctor  of  the  Hastings  mine  showed  that  the  11  children  and  2  women  wlio 
were  taken  out  of  the  pit  the  next  morning  dead  had  been  suffocated  probably 
before  the  tent  caught  on  fire.  WhUe  the  tents  were  burning  militiamen  dis- 
covered some  women  inside,  and  rushed  in  under  heavy  fire  from  strikers  in- 
trenched a  short  distance  away  and  rescued  4ill  of  the  women  and  children  that 
they  could  find,  supposedly  aU  that  had  been  left  in  the  tent  colony. 

The  next  morning  a  large  number  of  men  attacked  the  Delagua  mine  of  the 
Victor-American  Fuel  Co.  and  killed  three  men  who  were  defending  the  prc^- 
erty  and  lives  of  the  workmen.  They  next  moved  on  Aguilar,  where  tliey  de- 
stroyed the  top  workings  of  three  or  four  mines,  and  after  driving  several  BMa, 
women,  and  children,  including  the  president  of  one  of  the  smaller  companies, 
into  one  of  the  mines  they  sealed  its  opening  with  explosives. 

Under  heavy  pressure  we  induced  tiie  lieutenant  governor,  in  tae  absence  ef 
Gov.  Ammons  on  a  trip  to  Washington,  to  order  the  militia  back  into  the  field. 
Before  they  reached  the  real  trouble  2one,  however,  the  lieutenant  governor 
had  established  a  truce  with  the  attorney  representing  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
under  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  the  militia  were  not  to  move  south  of 
Ludlow,  and  that  the  strikers  would  cease  their  attacks  on  the  militia  and  mine 
property.  This  truce  was,  in  my  judgment  nothing  short  of  a  conspiracy,  and 
I  so  informed  the  lieutenant  governor  when  he  told  me  about  it.  Results  showed 
tiiat  my  judgment  was  right,  as  the  truce  was  not  observed  more  than  a  few 
hours,  if  really  at  all,  by  the  miners.  However,  the  lieutenant  governor  con- 
tinued to  observe  the  peace  pact,  and  on  Ammons's  return  two  or  three  days 
later  he  continued  it.  Had  the  militia  be^i  allowed  to  move  without  restraint 
under  the  direction  of  the  adjutant  general  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  disaster  and 
bloodshed  that  followed  during  the  next  few  days  would  have  been  prevented, 
for  I  do  not  think  the  strikers  would  have  engaged  ti^  enlarged  military  force 
at  any  point ;  if  they  had,  the  results  would  have  been  far  diff^*ent  from  those 
that  have  heretofore  been  I'eported. 

Early  on  Monday,  April  27,  an  attack  was  made  on  our  Robinson  and 
Walsen  mines  by  a  large  force  Intrenched  in  what  locally  is  termed  a  hogback 
or  dike  about  a  mile  north  of  these  mines.  Our  guards,  that  bad  been  well 
arsoed  and  whose  forces  had  been  augmented  somewhat,  took  up  a  position  on 
a  hill  between  the^  mines  and  the  hogback,  keeping  the  strikers  far  enoofi^ 
away  from  the  mines  to  prevent  their  doing  us  any  injury  at  those  properties. 
They  did,  however,  succeed  in  reaching  our  McNally  mine,  lying  between  the 
strikers*  intrenchments  and  the  position  occupied  by  our  guards,  and  drove  out 
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the  small  force  of  men  we  had  there  looking  after  the  property,  which  was 
Idle,  and  burned  some  of  the  buildings.  The  men  ceased  worlj  in  the  Walsen 
and  Robinson  mines  and  came  to  the  relief  of  the  guards,  a  total  of  160  of 
our  woricmen  in  and  around  those  mines  taking  up  guns  in  the  protection  of 
their  lives  and  our  property.  Early  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  29th, 
assistance  was  given  us  from  the  military  force  that  had  been  established  at 
Ludlow,  which  is  about  25  miles  south  of  Walsenburg,  and  maintained  there 
under  the  terms  of  the  peace  pact.  These  men  were  under  what,  I  consider, 
a  very  incompetent  colonel,  and  his  work  was  of  a  negative  character.  He, 
how^ever,  responded  to  the  attack  of  the  strikers  a  little  before  noon,  but  the 
engagement  lasted  only  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  until  another  truce 
was  established  between  the  governor  and  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  After  the  establishment  of  the  truce,  Dr.  Lester,  engaged  In 
treating  a  wounded  soldier  and  wearing  a  Bed  Cross  badge,  was  killed.  Be- 
cause of  what,  I  think,  was  cowardice  on  the  part  of  the  colonel  in  charge, 
his  body  was  not  recovered  until  9  o'clock  that  night,  having  been  allowed  to 
He  on  the  field  about  seven  hours.  During  this  time  it  had  been  robbed,  more 
shots  fired  into  it,  and  the  part  of  his  clothing  carrying  the  Red  Cross  badge 
had  been  removed.  The  truce  was  established  between  1  and  1.30,  and  imme- 
diately the  commanding  officer  in  the  field  commenced  to  withdraw  his  men. 
At  5  o'clock  the  strikers  went  into  our  McNally  mine  and  completed  the  de- 
struction of  most  of  the  top  workings. 

Also,  on  the  morning  of  April  29,  at  5  o'clock,  a  large  force  of  men,  headed 
by  between  50  and  60  Greeks,  and  composed  entirely  of  foreigners,  attacked 
the  Forbes  mine,  which  Is  between  Trinidad  and  Ludlow  and  about  5  miles 
from  the  latter  place,  killing  nine  men  In  cold  blood,  burning  the  barn  with 
33  mules,  and  destroying  much  other  property.  Under  the  terms  of  the  first 
peace  pact  referred  to,  the  militia  were  not  allowed  to  go  south  of  Ludlow, 
although  the  major,  Hamrock  by  name,  in  cliarge  at  that  point,  begged  tlie 
governor,  through  the  adjutant  general,  for  permission  to  send  the  small 
squad  to  the  relief  of  the  Forbes  workmen.  He  had  learned  during  the  night 
before  that  the  attack  was  to  be  made,  and  at  that  time  made  the  request  for 
permission  to  protect  the  men.  He  renewed  his  request  early  the  following 
morning  when  evidence  reached  him  that  the  attacking  party  was  at  or  near 
the  mine.  This  was  the  most  cold-blooded  act  of  the  entire  strike,  showing 
not  only  premeditation  but  a  heartlessness  that  seems  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  Greek  race. 

Federal  troops  arrived  early  Thursday  morning,  April  30,  and  since  then 
we  have  had  comparative  peace.  During  the  entire  siege,  from  April  20  to 
April  30,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  lose  no  men.  The  total  value  of  the. 
property  destroyed  at  McNally  was  about  $30,000. 

No  greater  loyalty  to  employers  has  ever  been  shown  than  was  demonstrated 
by  our  workmen,  composed  of,  I  think,  practically  all  nationalities,  when  160 
of  the  regidar  mine  employees  took  up  arms  in  protection  of  their  lives  and 
our  property  at  Walsen ;  a  large  number  did  the  same  at  the  Berwlnd  and 
Tabasco  mines  near  Ludlow.  At  the  latter  properties  unarmed  men  accom- 
panied those  with  arms  into  the  hills  to  Intercept  the  attacking  parties,  and 
did  so  with  the  expectation  of  taking  up  the  gun  of  some  one  who  was  shot 
down  in  the  event  an  attack  was  made. 

The  policy  of  the  Federal  troops  Is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  us,  although 
we  have  about  as  many  men  at  work  to-day  as  we  had  before  the  outbreak  of 
April  20.  They  will  not,  however,  permit  us  to  bring  in  any  men  from  outside 
the  State  ami  require  that  all  of  those  seeking  employment  shall  go  direct  to 
the  mines  where  they  want  to  work  and  make  their  application,  rather  than 
making  it  through  our  office  here  or  in  Trinidad.  I  am  sure  that  they  are 
obtaining  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information,  and  that  in  a  general  way 
they  know  where  the  guns,  which  the  strikers  failed  to  deliver,  are  hidden. 
They  are,  however,  unquestionably  acting  under  directions  from  Washington, 
and*  without  authority  to  search  for  arms  until  specifically  directed  by  Wash- 
ington to  do  so. 

A  so-called  mediation  committee,  composed  of  an  old  active  oflicer  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  a  former  Kentucky  coal  operator,  has 
been  appointed  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  and  the  gentlemen  have  been  at 
work  here  for  about  two  weeks.  The  coal  operator  shows  strong  sympathies 
for  the  operators  here,  and.  if  we  can  believe  what  he  says,  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  a  favorable  report  from  him. 
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Our  State  legislature,  as  you  doubtless  know,  was  called  into  extra  session 
on  the  fourth  of  this  month  and  passed  two  or  three  desirable  bills,  one  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  military  expense,  and  adjourned  after  a  session  of  about  two 
weelis.  A  legislative  committee  composed  of  six  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  strike  and  attempt  to  bring  it  to  a  termination.  That  committee  has  been 
divided  into  three  subcommittees  composed  of  two  each,  who  will  leave  to-night 
and  to-morrow  to  make  preliminary  investigations  in  three  different  parts  of 
the  State.  It  is  too  early  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  their  course,  but  we  naturally 
hope  that  they  will  report  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

I  have  written  this  hurriedly,  In  a  somewhat  rambling  fashion,  as  I  have 
been  unable  to  take  enough  time  to  myself  without  interruption  since  Monday 
morning  to  give  you  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  affairs,  and  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Welborn's  mother  last  night  I  find  it  necessary  to  leave 
the  office  betweeni  3  and  4  o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  for  that  reason  will  not 
be  able  to  sign  the  letter  personally. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Mr.  J.  H.  McClement, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Letter  from  J.  H.  McClement  to  J.  F.  Welborn,  dated  June  3,  1914. 

(Letter  so  identified  and  offered  In  evidence  is  in  words  and  figures  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit:) 

135  Broadway, 
New  York,  June  5,  1914, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Welbobx, 

President  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co.,  Denver,  Colo, 

Deab  3Hr.  Welborn  ;  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  interesting  r^sum^  of 
labor  conditions  contained  in  your  letter  of  May  27,  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  forwarding  to  Mr.  Murphy  for  his  and  Mr.  Rockefeller's  information. 
We  fully  appreciate  the  trying  ordeal  which  ypu  and  all  our  loyal  employees, 
officers  and  men,  are  undergoing  during  this  war  for  a  principle  and  sincerely 
trust  that  it  will  not  last  much  longer.  With  kind  regards, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  H.  McClement. 

Copy  of  letter  from  J.  F.  Welborn  to  J.  U.  McClement,  dated  August  18,  1914. 

(Letter  so  identified  and  offered  in  evidence  Is  in  words  and  figures  83 
follows,  to  wit:) 

[The  Colorado  Fut-l  &  Iron  Co.,  I>env«r,  Colo.     J,  F,  Welborn,  president.] 

August  18,  1914, 
My  Dear  Mb.  McClement  :  I  feel  guilty  of  neglect  in  not  having  written  you 
before  this  in  connection  with  strike  matters,  and  yet  little  of  moment  has 
liappenefl  since  my  last  letter  on  the  subject. 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  policy  of  the  Fetleral  troops  with  respect 
to  the  enii)loynient  of  men,  although  I  do  not  think  their  rules  are  as  rigidly 
enforced  as  at  the  beginning.  Our  gain  in  the  number  of  men  employed  has 
not  l)een  material,  though  the  efficiency  of  the  men  has  improved  somewhat,  and 
consequently  our  production  has  increased  a  little  over  what  it  was  in  May. 

The  committee  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  office  In  Washington  has  made 
no  report  on  the  Colorado  matter  and  probably  will  not  for  some  time.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  recently  underwent  an  operation  for  appendicitis 
at  his  home  in  Kentucky  and  is  not  now  on  duty.  Our  own  legislative  com- 
mittee made  what  they  considered  an  extensive  investigation  of  conditions; 
held  two  or  three  interviews  with  the  operators;  made  some  recommendations 
which  we  could  not  accept ;  but  have  not  made  their  report,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  will  make  none  before  the  regidar  session  of  the  legislature  convenes 
this  winter  unless  in  the  meantime  some  unusual  condition  should  develop 
which  would  in  their  opinion  call  for  an  immediate  report.  It  appears  that 
when  they  were  appointed  they  practically  agreed  that  no  report  should  be 
made  that  could  not  be  signed  by  all  members  of  the  committee.  If  they 
adhere  to  this  agi-eement,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  report  of  any  value  will  be 
made,  as  four  of  the  members  of  the  committee. are  dispo.sed  to  a  report  wholly 
based  on  the  facts,  while  the  fifth  member  of  the  committee  is  a  Progressive, 
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closely  allied  with  Oostigon^  the  attorney  for  the  Uoitod  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  the  sixth  is  a  politically'  ambitious  Democrat 

All  of  the  reports  that  have  come  to  us  from  confidential  sources  during  the 
past  few  weeks  indicate  a  growing  dissatisfaction  on  the  ^^tsjrt  of  all  the 
strikers,  and  threats  have  been  made  by  many  (some  of  which  have  been  pat 
Into  execution)  to  return  to  work.  Our  information  goes  to  show  that  the 
officers  of  the  organization  are  very  tired  of  the  strike  and  acknowledge  to 
themselves  that  they  have  been  defeated,  yet  I  do .  no  consider  it  probable 
that  the  strike  will  be  called  off.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  not  Improbable, 
in  my  judgment,  that  the  benefits  wUl  be  withdrawn  or  materially  reduced. 
The  effect  of  this  would  naturally  be  to  cause  a  ^*eat  many  of  the  men  to 
forsake  the  strikers'  forces  and  go  back  to  work.  If  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  had  sufficient  funds  I  beUeve 
contributions  would  continue  on  a  reasonably  liberal  basis  at  least  until 
after  election,  and  even  with  a  broken  treasury  I  think  they  will  contlnae 
some  benefits  until  after  the  November  election  In  the  hope  that  either  the 
Democratic  or  Progressive  candidate  for  governor  will  be  elecCed,  and  as  a 
result  gi'eater  pressure  than  heretofore  will  be  put  on  the  operators  to  yield 
some  point  or  points  that  will  enable  the  miners*  organization  to  call  the 
strike  off  without  admitting  complete  failure.  The  political  sltuatloa  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  There  seems  to  be  a  rather  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  law 
and  order,  and  both  women's  and  men*s  law  and  order  leagues  have  been 
organized.  There  has  not,  however,  been  a  complete  and,  in  my  judgment, 
effective  organization  perfected  in  the  Republican  Party.  At  any  rate,  many  of 
us  are  fearful  that  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  will  not  be  electeil. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Mr.  J.  H.  McClement, 

New  York,  K.  T. 

Also  here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  J.  P.  Welborn  to  J.  H.  McClement  dated 
January  27,  1914. 

(Letter  so  offered  In  evidence  Is  In  words  as  follows,  to  wit :) 

{Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.     Mr.  J.  F.  Wdbom,  presldf^nt.! 

Januabt  27,  1914. 
Mr.  .T.  II.  McClement, 

135  Broadway t  New  York,  N,  T. 

Dear  Sib:  I  Inclose  herewith  statement  of  December  earnings  and  earn- 
ings for  tlie  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  compared  with  corresponding 
periods  of  last  year. 

We  feel  quite  sure  that  we  Imve  struck  the  bottom,  and  that  from  now  on 
we  will  be  able  to  show  gains  compared  with  the  earlier  strike  months. 

We  are  now  producing  enough  fuel  to  operate  the  steel  plant  to  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  demands,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
buying  of  steel  products  has  materially  Increased  since  January  1.  Prices, 
however,  on  practically  everything  we  make,  except  rails,  are  much  lower  than 
they  have  been  for  years. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  F.  W. 

P.  S. — Statement  for  November  and  &\^  months  of  fiscal  year  also  inclosed. 

C<^y  of  letter  from  J.  F.  Welborn  to  .T.  H.  McClement,  dated  August  18,  1&14. 
(Letter  so  offered  in  evidence  Is  in  words  and  figures  as  follows,  to  wit:) 

[The  Colorado  Fuel  ts.  Iron  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.    J.  F.  "Worborn,  president.] 

AU<5T7ST   18,   1W4. 

Mt  Deak  Mb.  McClemettt:  I  Inclose  herewith  statement  of  eamhigs  for  the 
year  ending  June  30  compared  with  the  previous  year ;  also  statement  of  July 
earnings  of  last  year.  In  each  case  the  figures  show  a  slight  surpiins.  In 
June  it  was  due  to  the  adjustments  at  the  end  of  the  year,  made  up  largely 
of  dividends  on  stocks  of  subsidiaries,  but  in  July  the  surplus  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  month's  operations. 

It  is  gratifying  to  again  have  a  month's  returns  that  do  not  show  a  large 
loss,  yet  with  the  unusual  war  conditions  abroad,  which  are  greatly  Inter- 
fering with  all  lines  of  business,  we  can  not  be  optimistic  as  to  the  imme- 
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diate  fatare.  Instead  of  booking  new  rail  orOers  for  winter  and  early  spring 
dellyery,  as  is  tiie  custom  at  tbis  time  of  year,  we  liave  been  asked  a  number 
of  times  during  the  past  tlu:ee  weeks  to  suspend  shipments  on  orders  placed 
tor  what  migiit  be  termed  current  delivery.  Our  rail  orders  for  this  fall's 
delivery  were  in  the  aggregate  light  and  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  tiiese 
suspensions.  The  result  is  that  we  are  now  working  our  rail  mill  but  half 
time  in  order  to  spread  the  small  amount  of  business  over  as  hmg  a  period 
as  possiMe,  hoping  thereby  to  avoid  a  complete  shutdown  within  a  few  weeks. 
I  anticipate  that  we  would  have  a  very  good  coal  business  in  the  agrlcul- 
txsnl  States,  which  ordinarily  buy  large  quantities  of  liigh-prlced  coal,  if  the 
strike  w«re  not  interfering  with  our  output. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Mr.    J.    H.    McCl-EMENT, 

135  Broadway,  New  York. 

Another  copy  of  letter  from  J.  F.  Welbom  to  J.  H.  IklcCiement,  dated  October 
21.  1914, 

(Said  letter  so  Identified  and  offered  in  evidence  is  in  words  and  figures  as 
follows,  to  wit:) 

IThe  ColoTftdo  Fuel  A  Iron  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.     J.  P.  WeU>ofQ,  president.] 

OCTOBEB  21,  t9U. 

Mr.  J.  H.  MoCleicent, 

1S5  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  F, 

Deab  Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  the  August  and  September  reports  of 
earnings,  compared  with  corresponding  periods  of  the  previous  year. 

It  is  very  disappointing  to  have  to  report  a  deficit  in  each  month,  yet  this 
can  now  foe  charged  to  poor  business  rather  than  to  the  strilce.  Not  during  the 
past  10  or  12  years,  if  since  1898,  has  the  actual  rail  business  in  band  and  in 
prospect  been  as  poor  as  it  Is  at  this  time.  We  are  aWe  to  keep  our  rail  mill 
going  at  about  half  capacity  by  working  mainly  on  orders  placed  for  delivery 
in  the  early  months  of  next  year.  This  is  keeping  our  organiEatlon  together 
at  both  the  steel  works  and  the  coal  mines,  but  c^ratlons  on  that  baMs  can  not 
foe  conducted  at  a  profit. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

X  F.  W. 

CJhalrman  Walsh.  Now,  have  you  copies  of  all  those  originals — hare  you 
finished  with  the  McClement  list? 

Mr.  Welbokk.  Yes;  I  have. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  retained  In  your  office  copies  of  all  this  corre- 
spondence which  you  have  offered  here? 

Mr.  WiajmBN.  No;  I  have  not,  because  some  of  It  was  copied  in  your  office' 
here. 

Cnmlrman  Walsh.  I  would  like  to  leave  all  that  corre&qKmdence  with  Mr. 
Dower.  We  expect  to  leave  here  tonmorrow  at  noon,  but  Mr.  Dower,  our 
secretary,  will  foe  here  until  noon  and  will  take  It  up  with  y<m  and  check  it  up, 
and.  If  necessary,  he  can  give  you  copies  now. 

Mr.  Wecbobn.  Mr.  West  gave  me  a  file  of  copies,  presumably  complete,  just 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Leave  those,  please,  witti  Mr.  Dower,  and  he  will  check 
them  up  and  return  them  to  you.  All  the  original  files  you  stated  at  this  con- 
ference you  had  of  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  King  at 
Tarrytown,  and  then  the  one  you  had  when  Mr.  Hywell  Davis  and  Neil  were 
present,  that,  I  understood  you,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  September? 

Mr.  Wblbobn.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  it  after  the  letter  had  been  written  to  the  President? 

Mr.  Welbobn,  After  I  had  been  to  Washington  and  from  there  gone  to  New 
York. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  was  ttie  last  week  of  Septen*er,  then? 

Mr.  WxLBOoetH.  Yes,  sdr. 

Chairman  Walsh,  'niank  yoa,  that  will  be  all. 

Mr.  Wklbobn.  This  Maidcmzie  Kinic  correspondence  has  not  been  read  in 
yet  that  wtiich  I  sent  you  yesterday. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  xmt  that  in,  piease. 
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Mr.  Welborn.  The  first  Is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  dated  August  6, 1914,  and  the  original  letter  from  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
to  J.  F.  Welborn,  dated  August  11,  1914. 

(The  letters  so  Identified  and  referred  to  are  in  the  words  and  figures  fol- 
lowing, to  wit:) 

[Extract  from  letter  of  W.  L.  MacKenzie,  dated  Aug.  6,  1914.] 

I  agree  with  you  in  believing  it  to  be  extremely  unlikely  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  will  call  off  the  strike.  They  might  be  willing  to  drop 
open,  active  support  by  degrees,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  where  recogni- 
tion has  been  the  principle  for  w^hich  they  have  been  fighting,  they  will  not 
openly  abandon  the  struggle  with  anything  short  of  what  they  may  be  able 
to  construe  as  such. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  organized  labor  in  the  United  States  will  realize 
the  opportunities  and  handicaps  likely  to  come  to  certain  industries  through 
the  changed  conditions  of  Europe,  and  will  be  prepared  to  cease  hostilities  where 
industrial  strife  at  present  exists,  in  order  that  on  the  one  hand  labor  may 
reap  with  capital  a  fuller  measure  of  the  harvest,  or.  In  industries  that  may 
be  differently  affected,  protect  Itself  against  consequences  that  are  certain  to 
arise.  I  fear  that  the  view  likely  to  be  taken  by  some  of  the  leaders  may,  at 
the  outset,  be  the  shortsighted  one  of  endeavoring  to  persuade  their  followers 
that  the  opportunities  which  may  come  to  American  capital  through  the  crip- 
pled condition  of  Industries  elsewhere  will  Induce  a  recognition  which  under 
less  favorable  circumstances  might  not  be  granted.  This  is  almost  certain  to 
be  the  immediate  effect,  and  I  think  you  are  wise,  therefore,  In  dismissing 
altogether  from  your  mind  the  possibility  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  calling 
off  the  present  strike,  even  If  under  any  circumstances  short  of  recognition 
they  would  be  likely  so  to  do.  It  will  not  be  very  long,  however,  before  the 
inevitable  effects  of  the  European  war  on  American  labor  conditions  are  certain 
to  make  themselves  felt,  both  because  of  the  scarcity  of  capital  available  for 
Investment  and  the  crippled  condition  of  Industry  on  the  other  side,  and  once 
this  becomes  apparent  the  unions  will  have  to  revise  considerably  some  of 
their  present  policies. 

It  would  be  fortunate  Indeed  If,  out  of  the  changed  conditions  w^hich  this 
Euroi>ean  war  is  certain  to  produce,  a  means  might  be  found  of  restoring  Indus- 
trial peace  in  the  United  States  In  industries  such  as  coal  and  fuel,  where  there 
is  a  certainty  of  a  direct  bearing.  It  may  be  that  among  those  who  are  em- 
barrassing the  situation  in  Colorado  there  are  many  foreigners  who  may  feel 
compelled  to  return  to  Europe,  and  that  may  prove  an  immediate  factor  of 
importance.  Looking  at  the  ultimate,  rather  than  the  immediate,  effect,  there 
is,  speaking  generally,  going  to  be  a  large  amount  of  unemployment  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  war,  and  once  the  war  is  over  thousands  of  men  and  their 
families  In  the  Old  World  are  going  to  seek  future  employment  in  the  New. 
In  certain  industries  It  is  going  to  be  easy  for  employers  to  find  all  the  labor 
they  desire,  and  unions  will  be  confronted  with  a  new  problem.  Recognition, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  recognition,  is  going  to  be  seen  to  be  less  pressing  as  an. 
immediate  end  than  that  of  maintaining  standards  already  existing,  and  may 
rightly  come  to  regard  as  their  friends  and  allies  companies  and  corporations 
large  enough  and  fair  enough  to  desire  to  maintain  these  standards  of  their  own 
accord.  For  the  unions  to  take  a  different  view  will  certainly  mean  to  lose 
the  substance  of  fair  conditions  while  wasting  resources  in  fighting  for  the 
shadow  of  recognition.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  a  possible  avenue  of  approach 
toward  restoring  normal  conditions  in  Colorado. 

The  possibilities  here  set  forth  might  be  pointed  out  by  employers  in  a  per- 
fectly frank  and  open  manner.  It  might  be  said  with  equal  frankness  that 
were  It  desired  to  profit  by  such  a  situation,  employers  may  seek  later  to 
enforce  Individual  agreements  with  all  men  desiring  to  enter  their  employ; 
may  even  consider,  as  some  doubtless  will,  altering  conditions  of  employment 
to  their  supposed  immediate  advantage.  Between  the  extreme  of  individual 
agreements  on  one  side,  and  an  agreement  involving  recognition  of  unions  of 
national  and  International  character  on  the  other,  lies  the  straight  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  between  capital  and  labor  Immediately 
concerned  In  any  certain  industry  or  group  of  Industries,  and  the  construction 
of  machinery  which  will  afford  opportunity  of  easy  and  constant  conference 
between  employers  and  employed  with  reference  to  matters  of  concern  to  both, 
such  machinery  to  be  avowedly  constructed  as  a  means-  on  the  one  hand  of  pre- 
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venting  labor  from  being  exploltetl,  and,  on  the  other,  of  Insuring  that  cordial 
cooperation  which  is  likely  to  further  Industrial  efficiency. 

Granting  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  outlined,  the  machinery  to  be  de- 
vised should  aim  primarily  at  securing  a  maximum  of  publicity  with  a  mini- 
mum of  interference  in  all  that  pertains  to  conditions  of  employment.  By 
this  I  mean  that  the  hope  of  establishing  confidence  between  employers  and 
employees  will  lie  more  in  a  known  willingness  on  the  part  of  each  to  confer 
frankly  with  the  other  than  in  anything  else.  Slmiliarly,  the  avoidance  of 
friction,  likely  to  lead  to  subsequent  strife,  is  likely  to  be  minimized  by  agencies 
which  will  disclose  the  existence  of  irritation  and  its  cause  at  or  near  inception. 
Trouble  most  frequently  follows  where  111  feeling  is  allowed  to  develop  unknown 
or  unheeded. 

A  board  on  which  both  employers  and  employed  are  represented,  and  before 
which,  at  statied  intervals,  questions  affecting  conditions  of  employment  can  be 
discussed  and  grievances  examined,  would  appear  to  constitute  the  necessary 
basis  of  such  machinery.  The  size  of  this  board,  and  whether  there  should  be 
one  or  many  of  such  boards,  would  depend  upon  the  numbers  employed,  the 
nature  of  the  industry,  and  whether  or  not  the  work  is  carried  on  in  one  or 
several  localities.  Where,  for  example,  there  are  different  mines  or  refining 
plants  as  well  as  mines,  it  might  be  that  the  boards  pertaining  to  each  indi- 
vidual concern  might  be  combined  with  provision  for  reference  to  a  joint  board 
covering  the  whole  industry  or  group  of  industries  to  which  matters  not  set- 
tleil  by  smaller  boards  might  be  taken  for  further  discussion  and  adjustment. 

In  determining  the  character  of  representation  upon  such  boards,  broadly 
speaking,  a  line  might  be  drawn  between  those  who  are  "  paid  i^alaries  "  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  who  "earn  wages"  on  the  other  hand.  This  is  very 
rough  and  very  general,  for  there  are,  in  some  industries,  a  class  of  petty  bosses 
whose  Interests  may  appear  to  identify  them  more  closely  with  wage  earners 
than  with  salaried  officials,  but,  broadly  speaking,  men  who  have  authority  to 
give  orders  and  to  direct  operations  fall  into  the  salaried  class,  while  the  men 
who  have  no  authority  to  direct  others  and  whose  own  work  Is  subject  wlioUy 
to  direction,  fall  Into  the  category  of  wage  earners.  The  selection  of  reprer 
sentatives  on  such  boards  should  be  made  at  a  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  em- 
ployees called  expressly  for  the  puri)ose.  It  might  be  left  optional  for  the 
employees  to  say  whether  they  desired  a  permanent  form  of  organization  of 
which  their  representatives  on  a  board  would  be  the  officers,  or  whether  they 
would  prefer  the  selection  of  individuals  at  stated  periods,  without  reference 
to  any  permanent  form  of  organization.  It  could  also  be  left  optional  with  the 
workers  themselves  to  say  whether  they  wished  to  allow  the  representatives  so 
chosen  a  salary  In  payment  of  their  services  or  whether  such  services  would 
have  to  be  voluntary.  A  company  might,  with  propriety,  offer  to  provide  a 
place  of  meeting  for  the  boards,  and  possibly  go  the  length  of  supplying  the 
employees  with  permanent  office  accommodations  for  their  representatives, 
leaving  it,  however,  to  the  employees  themselves  to  provide  whatever  might  be 
necessary  in  the  way  of  salaries  and  expenses  In  the  keeping  up  of  such  offices. 

It  would  not  appear  desirable  at  the  outset  that  these  boards  should  have 
jjny thing  to  do  with  benefit  features.  They  should  not  be  framed  with  a  view 
of  restricting,  through  possible  benefits,  the  liberty  of  any  man  as  respects  the 
continuance  of  his  employment,  but  should  aim  primarily  at  affording  a  guar- 
anty of  fair  play  in  determining,  in  the  first  Instance,  the  conditions  under 
which  men  would  be  obliged  to  work  and  the  remuneration  to  be  paid ;  and, 
secondly,  the  carrying  out  of  these  conditions  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play. 

One  thing  to  be  especially  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  such  boards  would 
\ie  the  making  virtually  certain  of  the  possibility  of  grievances  or  conditions  com- 
plained of  being  made  known  to  and  subject  to  the  review  of  persons  in  authority 
over  and  above  the  parties  immediately  concernedi  where  the  parties  fall  to  adjust 
these  differences  between  themselves ;  this  to  be  carried  even  to  the  point  that 
directors.  If  need  be,  should  have,  where  the  numbers  to  be  affected  are  likely 
to  justify  it,  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  power  to  pass  upon  it.  This 
feature  will  probably  not  appeal  to  pit  bosses  and  managers  who  may  desire 
absolute  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  It  would  be  possible 
to  so  frame  a  constitution  for  these  boards  that  the  possibility  of  this  review 
would  In  no  way  interfere  with  discipline,  but  would  be  a  material  assistance 
rather  than  a  handicap  to  those  who  are  charged  with  responsibility. 

What  might  be  expected  of  a  board  of  this  kind  would  be  that  employees, 
before  taking  up  any  question  with  the  officers  of  the  company,  would  try  to 
adjust  or  settle  it  among  them.selv€S.     Failing  adjustment  In  this  manner,  dlf- 
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ferences  and  difficulties  would  be  presented  to  the  officers  of  tlie  company,  not 
by  the  individuals  Immediately  affected,  but  by  the  duly  conRtituted  representa- 
tives chosen  to  saf^:uard  the  interests  of  alL  Having  had  a  preliminary  sifting 
in  this  manner,  cases  could  be  brought  l>efore  a  committee  of  the  tioard  or 
before  tlie  whole  board  In  any  one  Industry  for  adjustment.  If  it  should  be 
found  that  an  individual  board  could  not  definitely  determine  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance, there  might  be  brought  a  further  appeal  on  stated  conditions  to  a  board 
chosen  to  represent  the  industry  as  a  \iliole,  or  a  group  of  allied  industries,  the 
purpose  here  being  to  get  aw^ay,  to  a  degree,  for  purposes  of  adjustment,  from 
the  parties  immediately  concerned,  but  not  wholly  away  from  parties  likely  to 
be  ultimately  affected.  This  would  make  it  an  essential  that  all  members  of 
such  boards,  excepting  possibly  persons  chosen  as  chairmen,  referees,  or  um- 
pires, should  be  persons  actually  employed  in  the  industry  or  connected  with  It 
in  some  way,  not  persons  chosen  from  outside.  It  should  be  possible,  however, 
for  workmen  to  select  one  or  more  of  their  number  who  could  give  their  entire 
time  to  acting  in  a  representative  capacity  and  pay  them  a  salary  pending  their 
acting  in  such  capacity. 

I  think.  In  a  very  rough  way,  this  covers  t!ie  points  mentioned  In  our  conver- 
sation. I  really  hesitate  to  send  this  letter  In  such  rough  outline  and  without 
care  in  preparation.  I  believe  so  strongly  in  never  advising  In  regard  to  any 
situation  until  one  has  made  oneself  familiar  with  all  its  phases  that  I  feel  I 
am  running  a  great  risk  in  even  setting  fortli  what  this  letter  contains,  as  there 
msy  be  conditions  or  reasons  which  will  render  its  suggestions  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  some  of  the  industries  with  reference  to  which  consideration  is 
invited. 


26  BlMA«WJLT, 

New  Ftorfc,  Auffust  11,  19H. 

Deak  Mb.  Welborn:  For  some  months  we  have  been  talking  with  different 
ones  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  about  some  simple  machinery  which 
would  insure  quick  and  easy  access  on  the  part  of  the  employees  of  the  fuel 
company  to  the  officers  of  the  company  with  reference  to  any  grievances,  real 
or  assumed,  or  with  reference  to  wages  or  conditions  of  employment,  feeling 
that  the  officers  of  the  company  might  think  that  the  introduction  of  some 
simple  mechanism  of  this  kind  would  tend  to  promote  kindly  feeling  between 
the  employees  and  the  officers,  as  well  as  be  a  further  evidence  to  the  public  o£* 
the  entirely  fair  and  just  attitude  of  the  officers  toward  their  men.  Among  ttie 
men  with  whom  we  have  talked  on  this  subject  we  have  found  no  one  more 
Intelligent,  more  practical,  or  more  experienced  than  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King, 
who  was  a  short  time  ago  the  secretary  of  labor  of  Canada.  As  deputy  secre- 
tary, Mr.  King  himself  settled  45  strikes.  It  Is  he  who  prepared  and  put  on  the 
Canadian  statute  books  laws  vrith  reference  to  the  handling  of  industrial  dis- 
putes which  have  so  materially  reduced  the  number  of  strikes  in  Canada  during 
the  past  few  years.  Mr.  King  is  a  man  who  has  approached  this  subject  from 
both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  side.  I  fancy  that  his  success  In  settling 
the  strikes  above  referred  to  was  due  partly  to  his  extensive  knowledge  of  and 
wide  experience  In  dealing  with  Industrial  difficulties  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
be  has  the  faculty  of  malting  men  of  hlgii  and  low  degree  believe  in  his  sin- 
cerity and  genuineness.  Having  had  several  conferences  with  Mr.  King  during 
the  past  few  months  along  these  lines,  it  occurred  to  me  the  other  day  to  aaflc  him 
to  outline  briefly  some  simple  machinery  which  would  accomplish  the  result 
suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter.  I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  that  portion 
of  his  reply  which  deals  with  the  subject.  Yon  v^ill  understand  that  as  a 
Canadian  subject  closely  related  to  the  Government,  Mr.  King  is  overwhelmed 
with  public  duties  at  this  time  In  connection  with  the  European  war.  He  has 
been  unable  to  give  the  subject  of  my  letter  any  careful  or  continued  thought, 
but  has  dictated  hurriedly  some  of  the  points  which  he  made  In  his  dlscus^ons 
of  this  subject  with  us. 

I  am  sending  this  memorandum  to  you  In  the  most  informal  'way,  without 
any  conference  with  my  colleagues,  simply  for  the  pirrpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  you  gentlemen  In  Denver  believe  that  anything  along  these  lines  is 
worth  considering  for  the  fuel  company.  If  you  think  it  is,  as  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  It  occurs  to  me  that  It  might  be  possible  for  us  to  arrange  with  Mr. 
King,  should  you  so  desire,  to  go  to  Denver,  at  your  Invitation,  for  conference 
privately  with  you  gentlemen.  The  purpose  of  this  conference  would  be  for 
you  to  give  him  the  many  facts  as  to  the  fuel  company's  organfeatlon,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  would  be  essential  to  enable  him  to  outline  a  plan  adapted  to  the 
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specific  requirements  of  that  company.  If  there  i«  any  man  nvailable  who  could 
be  helpful  in  working  out  such  a  plan  as  this,  I  l)elieve  Mr.  King  is  the  man. 
My  thought  would  be  for  him  to  go  to  Denver  in  an  entirely  private  and  unafR- 
cial  capacity  as  your  guest,  without  Its  being  generally  known  that  he  was 
there,  I  should  not  expect  him  to  undertake  to  visit  the  coal  properties  of  the 
company,  but  rather  simply  to  confer  with  you  gentlemen  In  your  own  office. 

I  shall  appreciate  a  frank  expression  of  your  feeling  on  this  general  subject, 
and  if  I  can  be  of  any  help  in  developing  a  plan,  should  thq  idea  meet  with  your 
approval,  or  in  securing  such  a  visit  from  Mr.  King,  as  I  have  suggested,  I 
shall  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  1  Iwd  a  few  words 
with  Mr.  Lee  on  this  general  subject  before  he  went  West. 
Very  truly, 

John  D.  Eocksi'elleb,  Je. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Welbobn, 

President  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co., 

Denver,  Colo, 

I  have  also  another  letter  which  was  missing  from  one  of  the  ifl^a.  You  will 
recall,  perhaps,  some  correspondence  r^ating  to  a  letter  written  by  William 
Park  Athey? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welbchin.  Last  night  I  was  trying  to  take  care  of  the  correspondence 
that  had  accumulated  in  the  last  three  weeks;  and  I  find  aBiong  a  large  mass 
of  stuff  the  original  letter  from  William  Park  Athey  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Rockefeller's  secretary,  Mr.  Heydt.  The 
letter  from  Mr.  Athey  i«  dated  November  5,  1014. 

(The  letter  so  identified  and  referred  to  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following, 
to  wit:) 

HoLLT,  Colo.,  November  5,  £91^ 
Hon.  JoHi9  D.  Rockefeller,  Js., 

President  BookefeUer's  FountMion,  New  York,  N.  7. 

Dear  Sir  :  While  in  the  strike  diartrict  helping  to  protect  part  of  your  property, 
I  received  two  certificates  of  indebtedness  from  the  State  military  fund,  amount- 
iBg  to  $41,  which  I  have  been  tinable  to  cash. 

As  I  was  trying  to  support  a  mother  and  two  sisters  previoiHS  to  the  call, 
therefore,  after  the  call  I  was  unable  to  meet  my  exijenses  and  am  now  In  a 
distressed  financial  condition.  That  Is  the  reason  for  making  this  personal  ap- 
peal to  you. 

Hoping  that  you  can  see  fit  to  take  these  off  my  hands,  thereby  doing  an  act 
of  kindness,  I  am, 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Wic.  Park  Athet. 

P.  S. — ^I  am  not  of  age,  th^-efore,  can  not  barrow  money,  but  If  you  doubt  my 
honesty  and  character  kindly  refer  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Holly. 

Wm.  Pass  Athev. 

The  copy  of  Mr.  Heydt'«  letter  of  transmlsBlon.to  me  or  to  Mr.  Athey  Is  ^tod 
November  17,  1914. 
(The  letter  so  identified  and  referred  to  is  in  the  words  and  figares  following :) 

November  17,  1914. 
Mr.  WiLLLAM  Park  Athey, 

Solly,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  I  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  November  5  and  have  referred  the  same  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Wel- 
born,  president  Coior^do  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  Denver,  GoUo. 
Very  truly, 

'     Charles  O.  H£tj>t. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  one  other  thing.  Commissioner  Weinstock,  who  has 
gone  away,  has  left  a  request  for  you  to  meet  Mr.  Grant  at  your  ofikre,  who 
wants  to  go  over  certain  letters  with  you  and  certain  records  about  which  you 
testified  here — that  Is,  as  to  arms  purchased  nud  where  they  w-ere  purclmaed, 
and  certain  things  of  that  idXML  Mr.  Grant  will  take  it  up  with  yen,  and  knows 
what  the  commission  desires. 

Mr.  Welborn.  All  right ;  when  will  I  see  him  ? 

Chairman  WAxan.  We  are  crowded  now ;  either  to-day  or  after  we  go  away. 

Mr.  Welborn.  After  you  go  away  will  suit  me  better. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Welborn. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Brooks.  W.  E.  Brooks. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Brooks.  About  38. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Brooks.  At  the  present  time  at  Hastinpi. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  married  or  single? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Married. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  your  family  at  Hastings? 

iVIr.  Brooks.  No,  sir;  in  Alabama. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  been  at  Hastings? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have  been  at  Hastings  since  about  March. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  worlsing  tlierc  at  Hastings  as  a  miner? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  what  company? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  Victor- American  Fuel  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  a  coal  digger  there-,  are  you? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  followed  that  occupation  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  else? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Illinois,  and  Washington. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Unite<l  Mine  Workers 
of  America? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  have. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  Brooks.  In  all  those  States  I  have  mentioned,  except  this  State. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  did  you  conie  into  the  Colorado  field? 

Mr.  Brooks.  This  last  time  I  came  in  along  In  the  winter,  in  December. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  were  you  employed? 

Mr.  Brooks.  First  at for  the  C.  F.  &  I.,  and  thou  I  came  to  Hastings  for 

the  Victor-American. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  were  you  when  you  undertook  to  come  to  Colorado 
first?    Were  you  employed  to  come  here? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No,  sir ;  I  was  in  Washington  when  I  came  to  Colorado  the  first 
time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  to  Colorado? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  wasn't  doing  no  good  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  know  there  was  a  strike  here  at  the  time? 

^Ir.  Brooks.  The  last  time,  I  knew  there  was  a  strike. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  come  here  for  the  puriwse  of  working  in  the 
mines? 

^Ir.  Brooks.  I  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  did  you  first  work  under  union  conditions? 

^Ir.  Brooks.  About  three  years  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  your  object  in  coming  here? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  was  trying  to  better  my  condition. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  resign  from  the  United  Mine  Workers? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  brought  a  card  with  me.  but  on  my  way  from  Washington 
here  I  could  not  get  any  work  where  the  union  was  at,  and  I  came  on  to  where 
there  was  no  union. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  quit  the  union,  have  you? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  presume  I  have ;  I  have  not  been  in  it  for  three  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  objection  have  you  to  belonging  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  I  have  two  or  three  objections. 

Chairman  Walsh.  State  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Well,  It  is  a  detriment  to  me  and  my  people,  you  might  say. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  mean  to  the  colored  race? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  colored  race. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  say  that  they  discriminate  against  you? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  particular,  in  what  way? 

Mr.  Brooks.  When  I  was  in  Illinois  and  worketl  around  Springfield,  I  could 
only  work  at  three  mines. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  They  ebjectecl  to  you  on  account  of  your  color,  did  they? 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Yes,  sir ;  they  objected  to  me  on  account  of  my  color.  They  say 
they  don't  discriminate  against  any  color,  creed,  or  nationality,  but  when  I 
went  to  the  mines  around  Springfield,  except  two  or  three,  I  could  not  get  work, 
and  it  is  the  same  way  at  other  places  throughout  the  United  States. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  the  union  otherwise  than  on 
account  of  racial  discrimination? 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Yes,  sir;  I  does. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why? 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Where  the  union  is  organized  at  you  get  on  an  average  of  $3 
a  week,  and  probably  not  earn  that  much.  And  where  there  is  no  union  we 
have  the  privilege  of  working  sometimes  the  year  round. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  places  do  you  find  they  only  allow  you  to  work 
three  days  a  week? 

^fr.  Brooks.  In  the  East,  Illinois  and  Oklahoma. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  was  that  determined?  Who  determineil  for  the 
union? 

Mr.  Bbooks.  The  conditions  were  such  that  the  operators  could  not  get  the 
cars  in,  I  guess,  and  they  would  not  have  cars  to  load  the  coal  in ;  and  because 
whenever  we  were  working  regularly  we  were  called  out  a  certain  season  of 
the  year,  and  there  we  would  lose  from  one  to  three  months. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  mean  when  you  were  on  strike? 

Mr.  Brooks.  On  susi)ension  and  not  on  strike. 

Chairman  W^VLSH.  Suspended  while  agreements  were  being  made? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  any  other  objection  to  it? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  other  objection  is  that  it  seemed  to  me  there  were  a  lot  of 
us  keeping  up  just  a  few,  I  mean  keeping  them  In  a  goo<l  position  and  making 
them  wealthy,  and  the  rest  of  us  go  lacking ;  that  is  another  objection  I  had  to 
it.  There  were  so  manj'  different  ways  you  could  get  shed  of  your  money, 
through  the  union,  that  I  naturally  didn't  care  to  belong  to  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  do  your  wages  here  compare  with  what  you  received 
in  the  other  States  in  which  you  worked  under  union  conditions? 

Mr.  Brooks.  They  are  better  here. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How^  much  better? 

Mr.  Brooks.  For  instance,  we  get  from  $2.58  to  $2.78  for  driving  like  wo  did 
in  the  East,  and  the  least  I  ever  got  since  I  have  been  here  in  this  State  is 
$3.08  up  to  $3.10  or  $320. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  that  the  highest  you  have  earned  any  place? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Three  dollars  and  eight  cents  is  the  highest — is  higher  than  I 
ever  earned  anywhere  where  there  was  the  union. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  earned  higher  wages  any  place  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Brooks.  No. 

Chairman  Wai^sh.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  conditions  under  which  you 
are  working  now? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  mine  are  you  working  in? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Hastings. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  checkwelghmen  there? 

Mr.  Brooks.  We  had  before  he  quit. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  desire  checkwelghmen? 

Mr.  Brooks.  It  is  immaterial  to  me;  I  make  about  the  same — get  nbout  the 
same  weights,  only  you  get  less  when  there  Is  a  checkwelghman  there,  becau.se 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  are  taken  off  of  It  to  pay  him. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  that  been  your  experience  that  you  get  less  where 
there  is  a  checkwelghman? 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  always  get  that  200  less,  but  that  is  to  pay  the  checkwelgh- 
man? 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  to  make  up  his  salary? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  had  no  object  In  coming  to  Hastings  except  to 
get  a  job  in  the  mines? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Just  seeking  employment. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  came  here  because  you  were  not  working  and  a 
strike  was  on  here  and  you  wanted  work? 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Yes,  sir. 
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Chairman  Wai.sh.  Did  anybody  outside  ask  yoo  to  come? 

Mr.  Bbooks.  NOy  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  any<Hie  threatenBd  you  or  iDtixaldated  you  against 
oconiDg? 

Mr.  Brooks.  CHily  when  I  came,  there  were  some  strikers  on  the  train.  I 
coald  not  say  they  was  intimidatiiig  oie,  but  the  fellow  with  ine  Icnew  their 
language  and  he  said  that  was  what  they  meant,  but  they  djidn*t  bother  us, 
because  soldiers  were  on  the  train  with  us. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  any  other  man  come  with  you? 

Mr.  Bbooks.  Six  or  eight  came  from  Trinidail  over  to  the  mine. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  were  employed  at  Trinidad? 

Mr.  Bbooks.  No,  sir.  I  came  out  to  the  mines.  I  trie<l  at  the  mines  at 
Trinidad — at  tlie  ofiioe  at  Trinidad — ^but  the  company  would  not  send  anyone 
out. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  a  memorandum  with  you  as  to  your  earnings  in 
the  mine? 

Mr.  BsooKS.  I  have  not,  but  I  have  a  very  good  idea. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  Just  detail  wttat  you  liave  iieen  earning  since  yon  came 
here,  four  months  aga 

Mr.  Bbooks.  There  was  two  or  three  pay  days  when  it  was  under  $00,  and 
the  rest  of  the  pay  days  it  has  been  from  $70  to  $80  or  $90,  and  [»ay  day  comes 
every  two  weelts,  so  I  would  average  from  $150  to  $160  a  month. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  been  worlcing  steadiJ^'? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Up  to  three  we^ss  ago^  ever  since  I  was  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  occurred  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Brooks.  Just  slack  work. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all ;  thank  you. 

T£STIXOHY  OS*  KB.  JAXES  JEOiXJBAXAJL 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  KoKiNAKAS.  James  Kokluakas. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Were  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Kokinakas.  Frederick,  south  Colorada 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Kokinakas.  About  two  and  one-half  months. 

Chairman  W^at^sh.  You  are  a  native  of  what  country? 

Mr.  Kokinakas.  I  came  here  about  six  years  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  a  native  of  what  country? 

Mr.  Kokinakas.  Greece. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Kokinakas.  Twenty  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  coal  miner? 

Mr.  Kokinakas.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  working  now  at  Frederick? 

Mr.  Kokinakas.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Ca? 

Mr.  Kokinakas.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  worked  at  Frederick? 

Mr.  Kokinakas.  About  two  and  one-half  months. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  were  you  before  you  came  to  Frederic? 

Mr.  Kokinakas.  I  came  about  four  months  ago  from  south  Colorado  at 
Telluride. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  worked  as  a  miner  In  any  other  State  tlian 
Colorado? 

Mr.  Kokinakas.  Yes;  in  Utah  three  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  place  else? 

Mr.  Kokinakas.  I  worked  at  the  Vulcan  mine,  close  to  Colorado  Springs. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  understand  what  the  miners'  union  is? 

Mr.  Kokinakas.  I  don't  understand. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Don't  you  understand  or  don't  you  know? 

Mr.  Kokinakas.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Can  you  understand  my  language,  what  I  am  -saying:  to 
you? 

Mr.  Kokinakas.  Yes. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  You  say  you  do  not  know  what  a  union  is? 
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Mr.  KoKiXAKAS.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  yon  ever  hear  what  a  union  was  organized  for? 

Mr.  KoKiNAKAS.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  it  for? 

Mr.  KoKiNAKAS.  1913. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What — did  you  ev'er  belong  to  a  imiott? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  by  the  word  union? 
Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  what  is  U?    Can  j-ou  describe  what  n  union  is? 
Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  Yesi 
Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  what  is  It? 
Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  It  is  a  union. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  difficulty  in  expressing  It ;  you  have  ditficnity  In 
explaining  it? 
Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  Yea 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  know  what  it  is,  do  you? 
Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  Sure. 
Chairman  Walsh.  You  never  belonged  to  a  union? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.   No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  yon  know  what  a  union  is  formeil  for? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  it  for? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  1913. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  a  union  organized  for.  If  you  loiow? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  No,  sir. 

Ghairman  Walbh»  Yoa  d»  not  know? 

Mr.  KoKiNAKAB,  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  belong  to  a  union? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  No. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  Why  not?    Wliy  don't  you  belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  I  don't  belong^  to  no  union. 

Ghairman  Walsh.  Why  not? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  I  don't  like  it 

Chairman  Walss.  What  is  it  tbat  you  object  to?  Why  don't  yon  like  tlie 
imion? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  I  work  all  the  time  in  the  strike. 

Chairman  Walsh.  There  was  a  strike  <ri  in  Utah  all  the  time? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  whole  three  years? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  Yes,  sir- 
Chairman  Walsh.  The  nniaa  was  out  on  a  strike  all  the  time? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  Yes. 

Chairman.  Walsh.  Why  do  you  work  when  the  others  are  on  a  strike? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  I  work  at  Telluride. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  a  strike  on  at  Telluride  during  all  the  time  you 
worked  there? 

Mr.  KoKiNAKAa  Yea. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  pay  did  you  get  at  Telluride? 

Mr.  KotSiNAKAS.  1  worked  as  drlrer,  $3.S0. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  do  you  get  down  here? 

Mr.  Koxinakas.  That  is  in  the  gold  mines. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  do  you  get  down  here  when  you  work  now? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  I  quit  work  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  were  you  getting  when  you  quit? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  The  place  is  too  high  and  pretty  cold. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  did  you  h^ipen  to  go  down  to  Frederick? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  I  came  down  from  the  Vulcan  mine. 

Ghairman  Walsh.  Who  hired  yon  to  go  to  Frederick? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  I  got  a  brother  down  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  he  belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  worked  any  place  where  there  "was  not  a 
strike  going  on  ? 
Mr.  KOKINAKAS.  The  first  time  in  southern  Oolorada 
Cliairman  Walsh.  I  tlilaik  that  is  all ;  thank  you. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  GiNiKis.  Grigorio  Ginikis. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  Thirty -seven. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  married  or  single? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  Married. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  any  children? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  Five. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  Valdez. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  Thirteen  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  a  native  of  what  country? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  What? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  were  you  born? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  I  don't  understand  but  only  a  little  bit. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  an  Italian? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  Yes, 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  part  of  Italy  did  you  come  from,  the  north  or  the 
south  part  of  Italy? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  I  don't  understand — ^south. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  city  did  you  come  from  in  Italy? 

Mi*.  Ginikis.  The  first  time?  There  was  no  city  where  I  came  from,  but  a 
small  town  name  S.  Biaglo  Platonl. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ginikis.  The  tent  colony. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Before  you  left  the  old  country,  where  did  you  live  In 
Italy  ? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  That  is  my  country. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  where  did  you  live  in  Italy,  did  you  live  near 
Naples? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  Sicilian? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  Y'es. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  understand  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  your  country,  you  are  a  Sicilian? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  a  union? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  what  a  union  is? 

Mr,  GiNiKig.  No, 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Do  you  know  what  unions  are  formeil  for?  Do  you  know 
Why  they  run? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  I  don't  understand;  everyone  talks  to  me  and  I  don't  under- 
stand. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  understand  the  word  union?  Do  you  know  Avhat 
that  is? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  I  don't  work  In  the  union. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  never  did  work  In  a  union? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  did  you  work  In  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  Three  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Didn't  you  belong  to  the  union  when  you  were  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Whereabouts  did  j^ou  work  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  Pulling  coke. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  what  place  In  Pennsylvania  were  you  pulling  coke? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  Greensburg. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  How  long  did  you  work  there  In  Greensburg? 

Mr.  Ginikis.  Three  and  one-half  years. 
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riiairman  Walsh.  How  old  are  your  clilldren? 

Mr.  GiNiKis.  Five.  Them  childs  don't  work  at  all  because  one  is  8  years 
old  and  rest  from  6  to  5  and  2  years. 

Chairman  Waxsh.  How  much  money  do  you  make  as  a  miner? 

Mr.  GiNiKis.  I  don*t  count  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Dower,  will  you  ask  Mr.  West  if  tliere  is  an  Italian 
interpreter  we  can  get?  I  do  not  think  the  witness  understands  my  questions. 
Are  you  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  GiNiKis.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  J'ou  vote  in  this  country?    Have  you  ever  voted? 

Mr.  GiNiKis.  I  don*t  understand. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  do  not  know  what  voting  Is? 

Mr.  GiNiKis.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  old  were  you  when  you  came  to  this  country. 

Mr.  GiNiKis.  1  don't  know.     I  don't  understand. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  stand  aside,  and  wait  here  a  minute. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JUDGE  JESSE  O.  NOBTHGUTT. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Your  name,  please. 

Judge  NoRTHcuTT.  Jesse  G.  Northcutt. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  profession? 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  Attorney  at  law. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Colorado  bar? 

Judge  Northcutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  been  such? 

Judge  Northcutt.  About  25  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  State? 

Judge  Northcutt.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  State  are  you  from? 

Judge  Northcutt.  Illinois. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  practice  law  before  you  came  to  this  State? 

Judge  Northcutt.  Y'es,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  what  point? 

Judge  Northcutt.  Kansas. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  what  place? 

Judge  Northcutt.  Morton  County. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  official  positions  have  you  held  in  Colorado? 

Judge  Northcutt.  Colorado? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Northcutt.  I  believe  I  was  city  attorney  of  Trinidad  for  1  year  and 
presiding  Judge  of  the  third  judicial  district  for  about  11  years,  and  a  little  over. 

C!hairman  Walsh.  Have  you  held  any  other  positions? 

Judge  Northcutt.  No,  sir ;  none  that  I  think  of. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  the  present  time,  Judge,  are  you  connected  with  any 
of  these  coal  companies? 

Judge  Northcutt.  Yes,  sir. 

(^hairman  Walsh.  Which  one,  and  in  what  capacity? 

.Judge  Northcutt.  In  regard  to  matters  growing  out  pf  the  strike,  I  represent 
the  three  coal  companies. 

Chairman  Walsh,  What  are  they? 

Judge  Northcutt.  The  Cohirado  Fiiel  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Victor-American  Fuel 
Co.,  and  the  Uocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ 

Judge  Northcutt  (interrupting).  I  said  all  matters  growing  out  of  the  strike. 
I  think  that  was  limited  to  the  southern  field. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  those  companies? 

Judge  Northcutt.  Since  about  October,  1913. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  employed  by  each  company  individually  or  were 
you  employed  by  this  committee  I  have  heard  spoken  of  here  that  has  repre- 
sentatives in  tlxose  three  companies? 

Judge  Northcutt.  By  the  committee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Prior  to  that  time  you  were  practicing  law  where? 

Judge  Northcutt.  At  Trinidad. 

Chairman  Wai-sh.  How  long  had  you  been  off  of  the  bench  at  that  time? 

Judge  Northcutt.  I  resigned  the  1st  day  of  April,  1906. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  And  at  the  time  of  your  employment  wen*  you  in  private 
practice  at  Trinidad? 

Judge  NoRTHcuTT.  Yes,  sir;  and  am  yet. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  also  engaged  in  the  publication  of  ne\vspaper>? 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  papers  are  you  the  owner  of,  or  what  relation  do 
you  bear  to  them? 

Judge  XoBTHcuTT.  I  am  president  of  the  corporation,  the  Chronicle-News 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes  the  Chronicle-News,  an  evening  paper,  and  the 
Trinidad  Advertiser,  a  morning  paper;  and  I  owu  a  majority  of  the  stock  in 
tliat  corporation,  practically  all  of  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  otlier  newspapers? 

Judge  NoKTHCUTT.  A  weekly  pai)er.  Well,  that  Rame  c*>ri)oration  publishes 
two  other  papers,  for  which  it  is  paid  a  comiiensatlon.  but  lias  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  papers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  etUtorial  ix)lio'  of 
the  papers? 

Judge  NoRTHcuTT.  Not  of  the  other  two. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Or  of  their  financial  policy? 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  take  it,  the  first  one  you  are  practically  the  owner  and 
editor  of  that  paper? 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  You  dictate  its  editorial  policy  and  manage  its  business? 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  Yes.  I  do  not  write  tlie  eiUtorlab*.  but  if  there  is  any 
change  to  be  made  I  am  consulted  about  it.  Mr.  Wiusor  is  the  editor  of  the 
pai)er. 

Chairman  Walsh.  State  what  part  you  took  as  attorney  for  tlie  oi)erators  as 
to  the  importation  of  arms  down  there,  if  any. 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  I  don't  know  of  any  tliat  I  took. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  having:  arnu 
shipped  into  the  soutliern  country  for  any  of  those  four  companies? 

Judge  North cuTT.  I  tliink  not,  sir. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Were  any  of  them  shipped  through  your  newspaper  olTlce? 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  I  think  not.  I  think  I  know  what  ycm  have  in  mind,  and 
I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about  it.  There  was  an  Incident  tcx>k  place  while  I 
was  absent.  The  first  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of  it  was  during  the  congressional 
investigation.  It  was  then  testified  to  by  a  witness  who  useil  to  work  in  thi* 
newspaper  ofllce  that  uiK>n  a  certain  occasion — I  think  it  was  toward  tlie  early 
part  of  October,  1913 — a  package  of  gmis  was  brought  to  my  oflice.  or  rather  he 
testified  that  he  saw  them  being  carried  out  of  m^-  oflice  across  the  hall  and 
through  the  newspaper  room  downstairs.  At  the  time  this  tm>k  place  I  was 
away ;  I  was  attending  court  over  in  Huerfano  County.  After  the  testimony  of 
this  witness  I  asked  some  of  tlie  boys,  one  of  the  clerks  in  my  ofllice,  about  it, 
and  he  said  It  was  true,  that  upon  one  occasion  a  package  of  guns  was  brought 
to  the  oflice.  When  he  found  out  what  they  were  he  began  to  make  inquiries 
to  ascertain  whose  they  were  and  what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  1  think  ho 
calletl  at  the  sheriff's  office.  Whether  these  guas  were  .sent  to  the  sheriff  in  my 
cure  I  don't  know;  in  fact,  I  don't  know  how  it  was  that  they  were  sent  to  my 
oflice.  I  never  did  learn  and  don't  know*  to-day.  At  all  events,  they  were 
shipped  from  my  oflice  to  Ludl(»w,  where  the  sheriff  there  had  .sent  or  was  send- 
ing a  number  of  deputy  sheriffs  to  protect  the  railroad  property  at  that  point 
and  likewise  to  protect  the  i)e<n>le  who  were  going  from  l^udlow  to  the  minln:; 
camps,  or  vice  versa,  from  the  camps  to  Ludlow. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  was  the  .sheriff  of  Las  Animas  County? 

Judge  Northcutt.  James  S.  Grlsham. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  he  still  the  sheriff  there? 

Judge  Northcutt.  He  Is  and  will  be  until  tlie  second  Tuesday  in  Jjinuary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  were  the  social  and  political  conditions  In  the  nihi- 
Ing  camps  of  Las  Animas  County  preceding  the  strike,  as  to  the  form  of  elections 
and  the  carrying  on  of  government  in  a  deuKKTatic  form?  I  am  asking  th.» 
question  in  that  particular  way  ]>e<*ause  you  have  probably  been  over  it  b<»fon\ 
and  I  would  like  to  have  you  describe  it  in  your  own  way. 

.fudge  Northcutt.  You  mean,  generally  .speaking,  wliat  were  the  iH>Iiti<Ml 
conditi(»ns  and  privileges  in  the  mining  camps? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir ;  in  that  county. 
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Jud^e  NoBTHcuTT.  I  think  they  are  veiT  uiuc-h  the  jsame  a.s  they  are  in  any 
other  place,  particularly  for  the  last  two  years.  I  may  say  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  talk  by  people  adversely  interested  about  the  political  conditloas 
down  there;  that  U,  the  papers  representing  political  parties  adverse  to  the 
party  in  power  in  that  county  have  said  a  {;reat  deal  about  political  slavery  and 
the  denial  of  political  rights,  and  so  forth.  It  has  been  from  time  to  time 
charged  in  contests  which  were  filed  that  the  pei>ple  in  that  county  did  not  vote 
their  sentiments,  that  they  were  controlled  by  the  corporations,  that  the  corpo- 
rations voteil  their  men  lilie  slaves,  and  so  forth.  They  have  had  ample  oppor- 
t unity  to  prove  those  charges. 

I  recall.  In  1909  I  think  it  was,  in  the  legislature  here  there  was  a  contest  of 
the  senator  elected  from  that  county  in  1908.  and  they  made  these  very  charges. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  the  senator*s  name? 

Judge  NoRTHcuTT.  Barela.  He  has  been  a  senator  from  that  county  ever 
since  it  has  been  a  county,  or  rather  ever  since  we  have  been  a  State. 

As  I  say,  at  that  time  the  charges  were  verj-  general,  very  sweeping,  and  per- 
mitted almost  any  kind  of  proof.  A  trial  was  had  and  a  committee  appointed 
out  of  this  senate.  Tliat  committee  was  of  adverse  political  complexion  to  the 
party  whose  seat  was  being  contested,  so  that  it  gave  every  possible  opportunity, 
and  the  testimony  elicited  at  that  trial  disclosed  that  the  elections  were  abso- 
lutely fair. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  was  that  contest? 

Judge  NoBTHcvTT.  Tliat  was  the  legislature  which  convened  In  1009.  They 
must  have  taken  two  or  tliree  weeks  to  take  the  testimony  In  that  case. 

Clialrman  Walsh.  Prior  to  two  years  ago  did  the  mining  companies  control 
the  political  situation  down  there? 

Judge  NoBTHCLTT.  I  think  not.  I  think  probably  I  had  l>ercer  explain  to  you 
about  what  that  situation  was. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good. 

Judge  NoRTHCOTT.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism  pro  and  con.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  local  politicians  in  that  county  who  claimed  that  they  per- 
sonally represented  the  political  Interests  of  the  coal  companies,  and  througli 
such  representations  for  a  brief  period  wielded  a  power  that  they  conld  not 
fthen\'ise  have  wielded.  They  claimed  that  the  companies  did  a  great  many 
things  which  I  never  discovei'ed  that  they  dl<i  do.  I  think  It  Is  likely  that 
some  of  these  subordinate  officers — I  don't  know  that  they  could  be  calletl  offi- 
cers, but  were  more  in  the  nature  of  agents  or  employees  of  the  companies, 
rather — condonetl  the  circulation  of  the  reports  which  were  circulated,  that 
these  parties  were  the  representatives  of  the  companU^  politically.  I  do  n(»t 
think  that  the  managing  officers  of  the  companies  ever  knew  anything  about  it. 
They  did  not  even  know  of  the  policies,  or  complaints,  more  properly  spenking, 
•which  existed  there  until  their  attention  was  called  to  It  In  the  year  1912.  They 
had  heard  something  of  the  complaints ;  and  when  it  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  ^Ir.  Welborn  I  think  he  took  some  pretty  drastic  action  in  directing  his 
superintendents  and  managing  officers  to  he  free  from  any  Inference  of  partici- 
pation In  jTolitics.  In  1912  he  was  verj-  positive,  and.  as  I  recall,  promulgated 
an  order  along  there  that  there  should  be  no  polith'al  Influence,  and  this  order 
was  published  in  the  papers  down  there,  an<l  T  think  It  had  a  good,  wholesome 
effect  in  checkmating  the  efforts  of  those  local  politicians. 

Understand,  my  contention  has  always  been  that  the  only  matter  complained 
of  was  the  assumption  of  power  upon  the  part  of  some  of  the  local  politiclaas 
who  were  seeking  their  own  personal  aggrandizement.  I  frankly  confess  that 
Is  what  I  complaine<l  of,  and  my  complaints  were  open  and  notorious,  and  I 
complained  as  bitterly  of  nicn  in  my  own  party  that  dl<l  It  as  anyone  else,  and 
I  think  It  was  stopped. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  Huei*fano  County  in  the  Judicial  district  over  which 
you  presided? 

Judge  NoRTHcrTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Waijjh.  Is  It  true  that  the  coroners*  juries  have  l)een  for  years 
selected  by  the  sheriff,  anrl  consisted  largely  of  mine  employees? 

Judge  North cu IT.  I  don't  know  that  that  Is  true:  yet  it  might  have  been 
true  and  I  knew  nothing  of  It,  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  matter  of 
that  kind. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  know  it  by  general  report? 

Judge  NoKTHcT'TT.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  it  until  I  heard  some  one  say  it 
here  the  other  day. 
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Clmirumu  Walsh.  The  district  clerk  read  a  record  here  of  90  cases  of  cor- 
oners* Juries,  dating  back  through  the  last  10  years,  and  stated  that  the  records 
were  very  Imperfect,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  he  had  all  of  them,  by  any 
means,  and  that  89  out  of  90  found  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by 
reason  of  his  own  carelessness.    Did  you  notice  that? 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  I  heard  it  when  he  read  it;  that  Is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  a  fact  that  no  plaintiff  has  recovered  against  any  of 
the  mining  companies  in  Huerfano  County  in  a  personal-injury  case  for  23 
years? 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  While  I  was 
on  the  bench  for  11  years,  I  do  not  now  recall  any  personal-injury  case  that  was 
ever  tried  before  me  in  that  county.  Here  is  one  thing  I  do  know  that  will 
probably  throw  some  light  on  that  subject:  I  believe  we  can  say  that  a  large 
majority  of  cases  which  are  instituted  against  companies — or  private  concerns — 
for  damages  growing  out  of  personal  injuries  are  settled  before  they  ever  come 
to  the  trial  docket. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  now.  Judge,  with  that  portion 
of  the  legal  work  of  the  company  that  has  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  cases? 

Judge  Northcutt.  I  represent  one  or  two  accident-insurance  conipauies,  and 
a  clerk  out  of  my  office  very  frequently  settled  a  case ;  or,  if  a  damage  suit  is 
brought,  I  defend  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  these  companies? 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  defend  all  of  the  damage  suits  of  these 
companies  which  I  am  representing  here  now.  I  do  one  of  them  in  the  southern 
field. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  see  the  list  of  25,  the  last  25  cases  furnished  to 
the  commission  the  other  day,  that  were  settled  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.? 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  I  do  not  think  I  did ;  I  do  not  recall  it  if  I  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  anything  about  tlie  details  of  these  set- 
tlements? 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  Not  a  thing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  >ou  say  now  that  the  control  of  the  companies  in  the 
way  you  have  mentioned  by  the  subbosses  or  assistants  has  disappeared  in  Las 
Animas  and  Huerfano  Counties  since  1912? 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  I  should  say  so.  I  do  not  say  that  they  ever  controlled. 
I  have  had  a  free  pltch-iu,  and  I  think  everyone  else  does  who  wants  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  a  fact  that  up  to  1912  this  condition  existed  that 
is  described  in  a  speech  testified  about  before  this  commission  which  you  made 
at  Lamar  in  1912,  in  which  you  stated  that  a  few  men  get  together  in  a  room 
some  days  before  the  convention — I  will  read  it  to  you : 

•*  Up  there  a  few  men  get  together  in  a  room  some  days  before  the  conven- 
tion. They  have  already  fixed  up  who  the  delegates  to  the  convention  shall  be. 
They  have  probably  given  the  local  superintendent  of  the  mines  the  number  of 
delegates  to  which  that  community  will  be  entitled.  They  do  not  tell  him  whoip 
to  bring.  He  knows  he  is  to  select  a  certain  number  of  delegates  who  are  to 
come  in  and  follow  the  dictation  of  a  single  man,  whose  name  is  given  to 
them  before  they  leave.  He  goes  around  and  picks  out  Jim  Archuleta  and  some 
others,  and  says  to  them,  *  I  want  you  to  go  down  to  a  convention  to-morrow, 
down  to  Trinidad  to  a  convention,  and  you  see  Mr.  So-and-so  and  do  as  he  tells 
you,'  knowing  that  these  delegates  will  come  in  and  do  as  they  are  told — a 
meeting  of  four  or  five  leaders  is  held  and  they  proceed  to  make  the  slate :  *  We 
will  take  for  county  clerk  so-and-so;  he  is  a  good  man  for  the  purpose.'  Some 
other  man  saj's,  *  But  still,  I  think  probably  sometime  within  the  last  8  or  10 
months  he  had  some  trouble  with  some  pit  boss,*  and  there  is  just  a  suspicion 
if  the  company  likes  him.  He  isn't  right  with  the  company  and  they  don't 
want  him ;  he  goes  off  the  slate.  And  so  it  is  from  bottom  to  top.  The  candi- 
dates are  selected,  not  with  a  view  to  their  fitness,  not  with  a  view  to  their 
ability  to  discharge  their  duty,  not  with  a  view  to  their  integrity,  but  *are 
they  satisfactory  to  the  company  T  "  W^as  that  the  way  It  was  done  before 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Welborn  was  called  to  it  in  1912»  Judge? 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  For  a  brief  period  of  time,  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  it  you  that  called  his  attention  to  it? 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  talked  with  him  on  the  subject. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  made  this  speech  at  Lamar,  did  you? 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  Yes,  sir. 
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Chairman  Waxsh.  And  that  was  true  until  1912,  until  the  fall  of  1912? 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  It  was  true  previous  to  that  time;  just  how  long  I  can 
not  say. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  would  you  say  that  condition  of  affairs  existed? 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  I  should  not  like  to  guess  at  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  it  for  a  number  of  years,  or  for  a  few  years,  or  how 
long? 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  I  would  say  a  few  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  it  exist  while  you  were  judge  down  there? 

Judge  NoBTHCL^TT.  No,  sir ;  at  least,  if  it  did,  I  did  not  know  it.  I  must  say 
this  to  you,  that  while  on  the  bench  I  took  absolutely  no  part  in  politics.  I 
did  not  even  attend  the  primaries. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  they,  while  that  state  of  affairs  existed,  control  the 
judicial  as  well  as  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  that 
part  of  the  country  was  concerned? 

Judge  NoRTHCL^TT.  I  don*t  think  they  ever  controlled  the  Judicial,  and  I 
don*t  know  that  they  ever  controlled  the  legislative  branch. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  read  again  from  this  speech  of  yours : 

"And  so  it  is  from  bottom  to  top,  the  candidates  are  selected,  not  with  a 
view  to  their  fitness,  not  with  a  view  to  their  ability  to  discharge  their  duty, 
not  with  a  view  to  their  integrity,  but  *Are  they  satisfactory  to  the  company.* 
If  they  are,  that  settles  it.  And  they  have  a  majority  of  your  conventions,  and 
when  they  come  to  select  delegates  they  select  them  in  the  same  way.  They 
send  them  in  there  to  nominate,  regardless  of  your  wishes,  for  the  office  of 
district  judge  or  State  senator,  the  man  whom  the  companies  want,  and  if  you 
don't  like  it  you  will  have  to  take  it." 

Is  that  correct? 

Judge  Northct.'tt.  It  was  correct  at  that  time  or  I  would  not  have  said  it 

Chairman  W^alsh.  They  controlled  the  judges  and  the  election  of  State  sena- 
tor, and  If  the  people  did  not  like  It  they  had  to  take  it  anyway? 

Judge  NOBTHCUTT.  I  did  not  say  they  controlled  the  judges;  I  said  they  con- 
trolled the  nomination  of  the  judges. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  reading,  "  They  send  them  in  there  to  nominate,  re- 
gardless of  your  wishes,  for  the  office  of  district  judge  or  State  senator  the 
man  whom  the  companies  want."  Now,  was  there  also  a  species  of  terrorism 
at  that  time  In  that  coranuinity  exercised  over  professional  men  and  others 
who  might  go  against  the  expresseil  will  of  the  mining  companies?  I  had  bet- 
ter read  you  that.    You  are  quoteil  further  as  saying : 

"  You  have  got  a  case,  and  we  will  go  Into  it  for  you,  and  we  will  recover  for 
you  if  we  have  to  fight  It  to  the  court  of  last  resort  in  the  land  " — 

That  is  referring  to  some  candidate — 
"  Most  of  the  lawyers  are  afraid  to  do  that  because  they  are  afraid  the  company 
will  blacklist  them  and  be  against  them  politically  and  every  other  way." 

Judge  NoRTHCiTTT.  I  said  the  laN^Ters  were  afraid  of  them,  but  that  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  companies  caused  It.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  a 
great  many  of  the  lawyers  down  there  were  and  I  don't  know  but  what  they 
are  yet,  unfortunately.  We  often  find  laA\'yers  who  have  not  the  courage  of 
their  convictions,  and  I  apprehend  you  have  observed  them  in  your  own  town. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  quoted  as  saying :  "  Most  of  the  lawyers  are 
afraid  to  do  that." 

Judge  NOBTHCUTT.  I  think  that  was  correct. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  most  of  the  lawyers  are  afraid  to  go  Into  a  court 
and  demand  justice  for  an  Injured  man  for  fear  that  they  would  be  blacklisted? 

Judge  NOBTHCUTT.  That  was  the  fault  of  the  lawyer  and  not  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  la^^T^r,  you  think,  was  mistaken  about  that  and  his 
fears  were  unfounded? 

Judge  NOBTHCUTT.  I  sued  them  years  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  On  11  different  iiersonal  Injury  cases  In  that  county? 

Judge  NOBTHCUTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  ago. 

Judge  NOBTHCUTT.  Let  me  see,  I  think  thnt  suit  was  Instltuteil — those  suits 
rather,  or  actions  at  law  properly  speaking — some  time  In  the  year  1911. 

Clialrman  Walsh.  Now,  you  made  that  speech  in  the  fall  of  1912,  did  you,  in 
the  campaign? 

Judge  NoBTHcrrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  you  connected  with  the  companies  at  that  time? 
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Judge  NoKTHcriT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Waxsh.  And  tliat  was  true  up  until  the  time  you  said  it  at  least? 

Jud}?e  NoBTHcuTT.  Undoubtedly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  No\v»  then,  there  was  no  election  until  1914.  was  there? 

Judge  NoRTHC'UTT.  Yes ;  there  was  an  election  that  year,  In  1912. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  was  a  campaign  si>eech  in  the  campaign  of  1912,  but 
that  was  going  on  at  that  time,  that  they  were  exercising  that  siirt  of  domina- 
tion or  attempting  to? 

Judge  North cvxr.  I  don't  know  that  they  were  at  that  time.  We  got  a  very 
SQuare  deal  at  that  time  and  elected  our  man  at  that  election. 

Chairman  AValsh.  Then  there  has  been  only  one  election  since? 

Judge  Northcutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  observed  the  results  of  that  election,  have  you? 

Judge  NoBTHCtTT.  Yes,  sir ;  in  a  cursory  way. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  some  precincts  down  there — as  I  understand  it, 
whole  precincts  were  inclosed  during  this  election  with  a  barbed  wire  fence, 
and  they  had  what  they  calle<l  "closed  precincts"? 

Judge  NoBTHciTT.  I  can  uot  now  i*ecaU  any  precincts  which  was  Inclo><ed  by 
a  barbed  wire  fence  In  I-.as  Animas  County.  I  <lo  not  say  it  is  not  true  becauso 
I  don't  know.  I  do  know  that  there  Is  one  precinct,  or  <»ne  mine  up  in  a  canyon, 
and  across  the  mouth  of  tlie  canyon — in  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  or  across 
the  can,von  just  below  the  mine,  tliere  Ls  a  fence  and  that  comes  more  nearly 
to  being  inclosed  than  any  other  I  know  of.  I  don't  know  of  any  in  Huerfano 
County.     I  have  been  at  some  of  those  mines  but  not  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  observed  how  the  citizens  of  those  closed  camps 
vote  in  a  general  way? 

Judge  NoKTHCT'TT.  I  have  observed  how  they  vote  by  looking  at  the  returns. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  olKserveil  in  the  last  election  that  the  rote  in 
those  cami»s  was  overwhelmingly  one  way? 

Judge  Northcltt.  Yes ;  and  it  is  a  most  natural  thing  that  It  should  be. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  may  make  any  explanation  you  want  to. 

Judge  Northcutt.  On  that  subject  of  closed  cjimps,  about  which  there  has 
been  so  much  said,  I  wish  to  make  this  observation,  timt  many  of  the  mining 
camps  are  built  where  there  was  nothing  until  the  mine  was  opened ;  there 
was  no  settlement  in  that  Immeiliate  neighborhood  and  probably  not  for  miles 
around.  There  might  likely  l>e  here  and  there  a  ranchman  living  far  apart,  or 
ranchmen  living  far  apart,  but  when  the  mine  was  opened  by  driving  a  tunnel 
or  sinking  a  shaft  and  it  was  brought  up  to  tlie  point  of  operation  and  many 
men  were  employed,  a  little  village  grew  up  and  there  were  no  interests  then^' 
excepting  the  mining  interests  and  everybody  there  luid  to  l)e  and  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  operation  of  tlie  mine  or  waiting  on  the  i)eople  who 
were  operating  the  mine.  i>o  that  accounts  for  there  being  no  one  el.se  at  those 
places  except  the  people  interested  in  the  mine,  because  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do. 

Now,  as  to  the  vote  this  fall.  You  can  understaml  very  readily  that  there 
was  one  issue  in  the  election  la.st  fall,  and  that  was:  Shall  law  and  order 
prevail  and  men  be  permitted  to  pursue  their  daily  avocations  as  they  please, 
free  and  unhampered;  or  shall  the  State  l>e  handed  over  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  we  be  require<l  to  go  to  tliem  if  we  want  to  follow  a 
particular  vocation?  This  is  not  buncombe,  but  it  is  the  absolute  truth.  The 
men  in  tho.se  mining  camps  realized — they  felt,  whether  it  is  true  or  not — 
they  felt  that  the  men  in  the  tent  colonies  were  their  ix»r.sonal  enemies  and  that 
if  they  got  up  into  the  mines  there  would  l>e  a  fight  and  that  tliey  who  were 
working  In  the  mines  would  be  driven  out,  if  not  killeil.  They  also  believed, 
whether  it  was  true  or  not,  that  If  a  certain  ticket  were  elected  that  it  meant 
that  they  would  be  forced  to  either  leave  the  mines  or  work  with  the  men  who 
had  been  trying  to  kill  them.  In  other  words,  they  were  IchI  to  believe — T  do 
not  know  by  wliat  process,  but  they  undoubtedly  believed  it,  from  their  own 
expressions — that  it  meant  success  of  the  union  if  the  Democratic  ticket  were 
elected,  but  that  if  the  Kepublican  ticket  were  elwted  the  strike  would  stop 
and  they  would  be  permitted  to  pursue  their  avocation  as  they  pleased;  and 
that  is  the  reason,  in  my  judgment,  why — and  I  think  a  gi-eat  many  of  tlie 
miners  will  tell  you  that  is  the  rejis*>n  why  thej'  voted  the  Uepublican  ticket. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  previous  to  this  election  what  was  your  observation? 
Was  it  or  was  it  not  that  the  mining  camps  practically  voted  solidly  for  the 
same  candidate? 

Judge  NoBTHcuiT.  Not  on  ail  occasions. 
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Cliairmen  Walsh.  Was  that  usually  tlie  case? 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  say  usually.  This  must  be 
borne  iu  uiiud  that  men  working  at  a  particular  vocation,  where  they  are  under 
one  supervision,  as  a  rule  prefer  to  vote  for  what  they  believe  to  be  their  em- 
ployers* interest.    I  think  that  is  a  general  proposition. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  the  men  usually  vote  for  what  they  believe  to  be 
their  employers'  Interest? 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  Yes;  because  they  believe  that  to  be  their  own  interest, 
and  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is,  they  believe  there  is  an  identity  of  interest  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  employer.    Do  you  think  that  Is  eorivct? 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  think  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  they  liave 
voted  solidly  in  some  instances  in  the  mining  camps  heretofore,  and  that  that  is 
the  reason  they  voted  solidly  this  time 

Judge  NOBTHCUTT.  That  is  not  the  sole  rea.s<jn,  perhai>s.  It  is  not  the  reason 
this  time — they  were  figuring  strictly  on  themselves. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  think  they  voted  strictly  in  their  own  interests? 

Judge  JS'ORTHCUTT.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  success  of  tlie  Democratic  ticket  meant 
this  time  that  they  would  be  out  of  work  and  the  striking  miners  would  go 
back. 

Chiiirman  Walsh.  And  they  would  lose  their  i»laces? 

Judge  NOBTHCUTT.  Yes.  I  think  as  a  rule  men  that  are  working  for  another, 
If  they  are  on  good  relations  and  tiie  terms  of  their  employment  are  pleasant, 
desire  to  please  tlielr  boss ;  and  if  they  know  how  he  is  going  to  vote,  as  a  rule, 
they  will  vote  that  way.  Some  are  different  and  have  politics  of  their  own 
and  vote  of  their  own  volition. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  election  of  1912.  as  speaking  of  their  all 
voting  one  way.  Take  the  camps  of  Hastings  and  Delagua,  they  were  pretty 
much  split  up.  Tliere  was  not  a  straight  ticket  voteil,  appai*ently,  for  anyone. 
On  the  district  Judge  in  one  of  those  camps  they  were  <livide<i  equally,  as  I 
recall,  88  to  88;  there  was  only  a  small  majority  for  the  Reimblican  district 
Judge.  Both  of  those  camps  have  a  presidential  elector  and,  I  think,  gave  a 
pretty  nearly  solid  vote  for  Mr.  Osgood,  who  was  at  that  time  a  candidate  for 
presidential  elector. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  John  C.  Osg«)od? 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  \'es;  Indicating  there  was  no  very  bitter  feeling  existing 
between  his  men  and  liim,  as  many  parties  testifying  here  would  have  this  com- 
mission believe. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  do  not  believe,  as  a  rule,  that  in  the  last  election  or 
In  the  elections  prior  thereto  any  ojierator  was — or  that  influence  was  exercised 
upon  the  men  to  have  tliem  vote  their  way? 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  I  never  have  known  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  had  at  this  time  submitted  certain  propose<l  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  I  think? 

Judge  Northcutt.  \>s. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  certain  law.s  that  were  referred  to  a  vote  of  the 
people? 

Judge  Northcutt.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  One  of  them  was  known,  I  believe,  as  section  11  and  was 
described  upon  the  ballot — .see  if  I  can  quote  it  right  from  memory — to  relieve 
employees  of  the  burden  of  as.'>uming  tlie  risk  of  injuries  to  their  r>ersons  and 
lives.    Do  you  recall  that? 

Judge  Northcltt.  That  is  substantially ■ 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tlxat  is  substantially  the  way  it  appeared  upon  the  ballot? 

Judge  Northcutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  notice  that  in.  I  think  Hastings.  I  will  not  l)e 
sure,  that  the  vote  showe<l  that  100  of  these  employees  voted  to  assume  that 
risk  themselves,  or  place  it  ui>on  their  families  in  case  of  death,  while  something 
like  six  or  seven  vote<l  the  other  way? 

Judge  Northcltt.  I  had  not  noticed  that,  but  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  and 
my  view  of  it  is  this: 

A  goo<l  many  of  the  people  have  not  sufficiently  studied  into  that  subject 
to  understand  just  how  to  vote  on  those  referred  or  initiated  bills.  They  are 
not  really  certain  whether  "  yes  "  means  that  the  bill  carried,  or  "  no '  would 
mean  that  it  would  carry.  But  this  year  in  particular  we  had  a  great  many 
initiated  bills  and  referred  bills;  and  a  great  many  i>eople  advocateil  the  nega- 
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five  vote  on  all  of  them.  Some  of  the  campaign  speakers  in  their  flpeeches 
advised  the  people  to  vote  "  no  "  on  all  these  amendments.  Other  parties,  in- 
terested in  a  particular  measure,  would  advise  everybody  to  vote  in  the  affirma- 
tive on  that  measure,  and  "  no "  on  everything  else.  I  recall  a  great  many 
people  who  were  supporting  the  amendment  on  what  was  familiarly  known  as 
the  "  wet  and  dry  "  proposition  who  advised  their  friends  to  vote  "  yes "  on 
number  2 — I  think  that  was  the  number  of  it — and  "no"  on  everything  else- 
So  through  that  county  in  particular  I  think  the  votes  were  very  largely  nega- 
tive on  all  those  amendments.  I  have  not  examined  it  myself  and  don't  know, 
but  the  chances  are  you  will  find  it  so — I  will  venture  the  assertion  you  will 
find  the  negative  vote  or  every  amendment  in  that  precinct  to  which  you  have 
alluded  was  very  largo;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  these  men  did  not  par- 
ticularly understand  the  nature  of  the  resolution  on  which  they  were  voting. 
Likely  no  one  had  explained  it  to  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  the  situation  so  far  as  the 
swearing  in  of  deputies  was  concerned  prior  to  the  time  you  were  employed 
by  these  companies  in  October? 

Judge  NoRTHcuTT.  Not  particularly.    I  had  no  occasion  to. 

(^hnirman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  now  how  many  deputy  sheriffs  were  sworn 
in  in  Las  Animas  County? 

Judge  NoRTHcuTT.  I  do  not ;  but  on  that  subject  I  wish  to  make  an  obser- 
vation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good. 

Judge  North cuTT.  The  sheriff  has  talked  to  me  about  it.  He  did  even 
previous  to  this  strike.  In  that  county  I  think  there  are  about  50  precincts. 
I  am  not  certain  of  the  number,  but  that  is  not  far  from  right.  There  are 
usually  from  one  to  three  deputies  in  each  precinct,  and  one,  perhaps,  moves 
out,  or  for  other  reasons  another  is  appointed  to  take  his  place,  and  they  are 
then  reappointed  when  their  year  expires — the  time  for  which  they  were  ap- 
I)ointed  expires.  Or  if  they  have  any  special  work  to  do,  they  are  appointed 
for  that.  These  things  combined  account  largely  for  the  apparent  excess  of 
deputies  or  large  number  of  deputies  in  that  county.  Then  often  these  deputy- 
ships  are  given  out  as  a  badge  of  confidence  or  respect,  the  party  not  expecting 
to  do  anything  for  it,  but  wishing  to  carry  the  deputyship  as  a  compliment. 

Then,  again,  just  previous  to  the  strike  in  each  of  those  counties  a  great 
many  people  who  live<l  in  the  valleys  up  the  rivers,  fearing  the  consequences 
of  the  turbulence  which  would  follow  the  calling  of  the  strike,  asked  for  deputy's 
commissions  to  be  enable<l  to  carry  guns  for  their  own  protection.  They  did 
not  want  to  be  in  daily  violation  of  the  law,  but  wanted  to  carry  the  gun  just 
the  same,  and  would  get  a  deputy's  commission  for  that  purpose.  Why,  I 
know  of  tliis,  one  of  those  sheriffs,  I  don't  know  which,  I  rather  think  it  was 
the  sheriff  of  Huerfano  County,  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  one  day  and  wanted 
to  know  what  his  liability  would  be  with  parties  of  that  character,  and  I  told 
him  what  I  thought  his  liability  might  be,  and  suggested  that  we  had  a  statute 
which  permitted  the  mayors  of  cities  or  sheriffs  of  the  counties  to  grant  per- 
mission to  persons,  in  their  discretion,  to  carry,  concealed  on  their  person,  fire- 
arms. After  this  was  explained,  I  gave  him  a  form  of  appointment  which  he 
had  printed ;  and  I  think  the  sheriff  of  each  of  those  counties  thereafter  used 
a  gi-eat  many  of  them,  which  stopped  the  necessity  of  appointing  deputies  for 
that  purpose. 

While  on  that  subject  some  one  testified  here  a  few  days  ago  that  the  sheriff 
of  Las  Antinas  County — and  likely  he  applied  this  to  both — ^was  in  the  habit 
of  signing  deputy  sheriff's  commissions  in  blank  and  placing  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  mine  operators  to  be  used  as  they  saw  fit.  The  sheriff  of  T-rfis  Animas 
(V)unty  tells  me  that  that  Is  not  true,  that  he  never  did  that ;  and  he  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  commissions  which  he  had  ls.sueil  had  been 
Just  as  I  have  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  parties  carry  guns,  and  some 
of  them  complimentary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  the  sheriff  of  your 
county  appointed  deputies  and  sent  them  to  the  mines,  there  to  be  detailed 
under  orders  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mine? 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  I  don't  know  of  any  such  an  instance,  but  I  would  see  no 
impropriety  in  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  I  am  just  asking  you  regarding  It. 

.Judge  Northcittt.  Possibly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  not  characterizing  it,  but  simply  asking  as  to  the 
fact. 
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Judge  XoBTHCUTT.  May  possibly  have  been  done,  but  I  don't  know  of  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  anything  about  bringing  arms  into  the  dia- 
tric-t  for  the  coal  operators  except  the  one  instance  to  which  you  have  already 
testified,  where  you  heard  afterwards  they  came  through  your  newspaper 
office? 

Judge  NOBTHCUTT.  No.  All  I  know  about  It  was  what  I  have  heard  testified 
from  time  to  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  Mr.  Northcutt,  we  intended  to  call  Mr.  Brown,  who 
was  on  this,  committee,  and  he  sent  word  that  those  matters  that  he  would 
tlesire  to  testify  about  he  would  prefer  just  to  have  you  testify  about.  So  I 
suppose  you  have  talked  to  him,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  you  think  would 
enlighten  the  commission  that  you  would  like  to  submit  I  wish  you  would  sub- 
mit it  in  your  own  way.  You  see  tin*  trend  of  the  examination  and  you  know 
what  would  be  germane  to  our  investigation. 

Judge  Northcutt.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  talked  to  him  and  do  not  know 
just  what  he  would  want  to  say,  but  If  any  of  the  commissioners  know  what 
they  want  to  ask  me  and  will  let  me  know  I  will  testify  to  it  if  I  know  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  With  what  company  Is  Mr.  Brown  connected? 

Judge  NoBTHci'TT.  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  w^here  is  Its  general  oflSce? 

Judge  Northcutt.  Denver. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  are  its  mines  located? 

Judge  NoBTHCirTi'.  It  has  a  number  of  mines  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
It  bought  out  some  years  ago  the  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  It  has  mines  in 
KouUler  County  and  possibly  somewhere — •- 

Chairman  Walsh  (Interrupting).  Do  you  know  what  the  capitalization  is? 

Judge  Nobthcutf.  I  had  not  finished.  It  has  some  mines  also  in  the  southern 
field,  and  I  think  has  a  mine  In  Garfield  County  and  one  or  two  In  Huerfano 
C<»unty,  and  at  least  two  In  Las  Animas  County.  I  do  not  recall  Its  capitaliza- 
tion, but  that  will  be  furnished  you  if  you  wish  for  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  what  its  bonded  indebtedness  Is? 

Judge  Northcutt.  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  furnish  me  the  capitalization  and  indebtedness  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. 

Judge  Northcutt.  That  will  be  done.  I  will  make  a  note  of  It — the  bonded 
Hulebte<lne.ss  and  the  capitalization. 

(See  Northcutt  exhibit.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  mines  does  that  company  operate? 

Judge  Northcutt.  Well,  I  could  not  state  without  counting  them  up;  quite 
a  number. 

Chairman  Walsh.  About  how  many? 

Judfre  Northcutt.  Oh,  I  should  say — It  must  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  10 
or  12.     Understand,  that  Is  puiiely  a  guess,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  bound  by  It 

(^Imirman  Walsh.  What  is  the  size  of  the  company  and  the  production  of 
the  company  compared  with  that  of  the  Victor-American  and  that  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Judge  NoRTHCLTT.  I  don't  know,  but  that  can  be  furnished.  In  fact,  I  think 
that  is  already  in  evidence  in  the  congressional  Investigation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  miners  in  the  employ  of  the 
Uocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.? 

Judge  Northcutt.  I  do  not.  That  Is  likewise  to  be  found  there.  It  has  all 
^K^n  testified  to. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Gen.  Chase,  when  he  was  on  the  witness  stand  the  other 
day,  stated  that  you  had  called  him  up  a  great  number  of  times  and  proffered 
advice  with  reference  to  his  action  in  the  field.    Is  that  correct? 

Judge  Northcutt.  No,  sir.  I  appreciate  your  calling  my  attention  to  that. 
I  regret  that  the  circumstances  require  me  to  differ  from  Gen.  Chase  on  that 
proposition.  It  Is  all  the  more  regrettable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  knows 
the  statement  is  not  true,  and  his  departure  from  the  facts  is  deliberate. 

I  had  three  very  brief  interviews  with  Gen.  Chase.  The  first  was  the  morn- 
ing he  arrived  at  Trinidad.  I  do  not  now  recall  the  object  of  the  visit  On 
my  part  it  was  largely  a  matter  of  courtesy.  Mr.  Weitzel  was  with  me;  he 
had  some  maps  or  something  to  give  him.  The  second  visit  was  that  night,  the 
first  night  in  Trinidad,  in  which  I  went  in  company  with  W.  J.  Murray  and 
<Teorge  T.  Pirt  to  inform  him  of  the  terror-stricken  condition  that  had  been 
leported  from  Aguilar,  with  a  request  to  send  a  detachment  of  troops  there. 
He  declined  to  do  so.    The  interview  was  very  brief. 
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The  next  night,  which  was  his  .second  night  there,  I  visiter!  hUn  in  company 
with  Mr.  Weitzel,  Mr.  Murray-,  Mr.  i*irt,  and  Senator  Hayden.  He  liad  calle<l 
for  the  first  tliree  parties  mentioned,  as  I  understood,  to  advise  them  of  his 
progi-am  or  policy  which  he  intended  to  pursue.  They  requested  me  and  Sena- 
tor Hayden  to  go  along.  Senator  Hay  den  was  cooi>erating  with  me  as  one  of 
tlie  attorneys  in  tlie  soutlieru  field — uiider  tlie  same  employment.  We  went 
along,  and  Gen.  Chase  explained  to  us  when  we  came  in  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  go  tlie  next  morning  up  into  Berwiud  and  Delagua  Cannons  and 
disarm  the  deputy  sheriffs  and  guards  and  send  them  down  tlie  canyon.  That, 
as  I  recall,  was  substantially  his  language ;  that  from  there  he  was  going  to 
some  other  place — I  thlnlt  up  the  river — ^and  disarm  the  guards  and  deputy 
sheriffs  and  send  them  down  the  river;  that  following  that — which  would  be 
Friday  morning,  I  believe,  likely  later — ^lie  was  going  to  the  Ludlow  tent 
colony  and  disarm  the  strilters.  After  he  had  stated  his  plan,  he  said,  "  I 
hoi)e  it  is  satisfactory."  I  said  to  him  it  was  not  satisfactory  and  gave  him 
my  reasons  why  I  did  not  think  it  was;  and  I  do  not  assume  that  it  would  be 
enlightening  to  the  committee  to  indulge  further  in  that  conversatioiL  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  general  and  I  dllTered  in  these  interviews  on  every  proi>osi- 
tlon  that  arose.  Finding  him  i>ettish  and  whimsical,  I  mentally  conclu<led  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  and  I  did  not  hiive  anything  nu»re  to  do 
with  him,  and  I  do  not  expect  to. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  you  liad  only  tljree  inlorviews  with  him  altogether? 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  those  you  have  detailed? 

Judge  North ciTTT.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  did  not,  tlien,  of  courst*,  keep  iM»rsisteiuly  aftor 
him  with  suggestions  as  to  how  to  run 

Judge  NoKTHCUTT  (interrupting).  N<#,  sir;  and  he  knows  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  ^Ir.  AU>ert  (\  Felts  of  the  Bahhvin-FeU.s 
Detective  Agency? 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  have  any  cunversutions  with  lilni  while  he  was 
down  there? 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  I  dare  say  I  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  give  him  any  iiist  run  ions  as  to  li(»w  he  wiis  to 
proceed  ? 

Judge  NoRTHcrn.  I  don't  know  as  to  Inst riid ions.  I'robaljly  advLseil — 
certainly  advised  with  him  from  time  to  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  he  liave  an  office  in  Trinidad? 

Ju<lge  North ci'TT.  I  don't  think  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  employment  of  de- 
tectives or  officers  or  employees  to  do  guard  duty  in  the  field? 

Judge  NoBTHCLTT.  I  do  not.  But  let  me  observe  that  Mr.  Felts  has  testifier l 
very  extensively  upon  that  subject.  His  testimony  will  be  found  in  part  one, 
I  think  it  is,  of  the  congressional  committee  record.  It  Is  there  and  I  don't 
now  recall  that  his  testimony  is  disputed  on  a  single  item  by  anyone  who  was 
in  a  position  to  have  any  personal  knowletlge  of  the  facts  about  which  he  tes- 
tified. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  do  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts 
about  which  Mr.  Felts  testified,  Judge? 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  I  might  have  on  some  of  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  do  you  know  what  means,  if  any,  he  t(M)k  to  know 
the  character  of  the  men  he  employed  as  guards? 

Judge  NoRTHCUTT.  Only  from  what  he  has  said;  no  personal  knowledge.  I 
don't  think  he  employed  men  as  guards,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  what  did  he  employ  them  for?    To  do  what? 

Judge  Northcvtt.  I  think  he  had  a  few  of  his  own  men  there  in  a  super- 
visory capacity  to  look  after  the  Interests  of  the  company.  My  rectil lection  is 
that  he  had  only  about  six  or  seven  of  his  own  men  in  the  southern  field, 
though  I  do  not  want  to  be  positive  al)out  that.    The  record  will  show. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  martial  law  declare<l  in  that  district  at  any  time, 
or  proclamation  made  by  the  governor  or  legislature  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  insurrection  existing  in  the  south  Colorado  field? 

Judge  NoRTHCiTT.  I  don't  rwall  any  proclamation.  I  have  read  the  gov- 
ernor's order  cfiliing  out  the  troops,  but  it  has  been  a  good  while  ago.  and  I  do 
not  recall  the  exact  language  4»f  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  expressly  declared 
martial  law ;  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  ilie  order  recites  that  it  was  made  to 
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appear  to  him  that  an  insurrection  f>r  a  riotou^^  a>ndition  existed.  However, 
the  order  will  spealc  for  itself;  1  pre>iun»e  you  have  it  in  evidence. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  attend  the  hearings  at  any  time  of  tlie  military 
conmilssion  presided  over  hy  Maj.  Bouffiiton? 

Jud^e  NoBTHcuTT,  No,  sir. 

Chairuiun  Walsh.  You  were  never  present? 

Judjce  NoBTHCLTT.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Chairman  W/Vlsh.  Did  you  ohserve  that  the  militia,  after  that  commission 
was  organized,  used  an  automobile  belonging  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  C-o., 
in  whlcli  to  arrest  striking  miners  and  other  persons  that  they  claimed  were 
impeding  the  militia? 

Judge  NoBTHciTT.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  made  any  observation  on  that 
subject.  I  doQ*t  think  it  is  disputed  that  they  umhI  the  automobile  belonging 
to  tlie  company,  but  I  do  not  believe  tlie  puri>ose  which  you  have  attribnteil 
to  it  in  your  question  was  ever  admitte<l. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  purpose  was  that? 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  The  purix)se  of  arresting  striking  miners. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  I  do  not  say  for  the  sole  purpose* ;  but  Maj.  Boughton 
said  that  the  men  that  were  arrested  were  brought  before  the  commission,  as 
I  remember  it,  in  this  automobile;  that  they  liafl  some  distance  to  go  out  in 
the  various  places  where  they  were  arrested,  and  they  were  hauleil  in  in  this 
machine.    That  is  the  only  place  I  got  it.  Judge. 

Judge  NoBTHci'TT.  I  didn't  understand — ^maybe  that  is  correct,  but  I  didn't 
understand  him  to  say  people  who  were  arreslocl.  I  understood  him  to  i>e 
refer  ling  to  persons  he  would  send  for  from  wliom  l»e  was  seeking  information. 

Ciiairman  Walsh.  Well,  did  he  send  soUUers  for  them — members  of  the 
militia? 

Judge  NoBTHCTJTT.  That  may  l)e. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  were  they  some  of  the  people  that  were  <letaine<l  from, 
say,  30  to  55  days? 

Judge  Northcutt.  It  is  possible.  You  understand,  of  course.  I  was  not  on 
ver>'  intimate  relations  with  tlie  militia. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  know;  but  do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  the  ar- 
resting of  a  perscm  and  what  took  place  there? 

Judge  Northcltt.  I  don't  know  that  I  do.  An<l  I  don't  rearanl  the  hrinuing 
in  of  a  person  to  interrogate  him  as  necessarily  an  arrest. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  suppose  the  person  was  detained  for,  say,  55  days? 

Judge  NoBTHCVTT.  I  think  where  tlie^'  put  a  person  in  juil.  It  is  undfmbtetliy 
equivalent  to  an  arrest. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  hear  that  discussed  in  Trinidad — the  fa'.»t  that 
they  were  so  brought  in  to  the  military  commLssion? 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  I  might  have  heard  It.  I  underst<io<l  they  were  bringing  In 
everybody  who  could  give  them  information,  which  I  thought  was  a  ver>'  proiK»r 
thing  to  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  was  the  fact  that  they  were  l)elng  brought  in  by 
soldiers  in  the  automobile  of  the  mining  company  a  .sourc*e  of  irrittition  to  the 
men  out  on  strike? 

Judge  NoBTHcrTT.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  it  discussed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  C-o.'s  automobile  trucks 
used  to  haul  supplies  for  the  militia  while  they  were  in  the  field? 

Judge  NoBTHCLTT.  Their  trucks? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir;  automobile  trucks. 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  Why,  if  they  were.  I  don't  know  anything  al>out  it.  I  think 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Colorado  Supply  Co,  soUl  provisions  to  the  troops,  as 
did  everj'  other  concern  of  any  standing  in  the  town. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  publication  of  the 
bulletins  and  their  publicity  work  of  the  mine  operators'  association? 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  appear  before  the  grand  jury  of  Las  Animas 
County  that  made  the  findings  with  regard  to  the  alleges!  violence  and  crimes 
committed  on  the  members  of  the  union  mine  workers? 

Judge  Northctttt.  In  what  capacity? 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  any  capacity? 

Judge  Northcittt.  I  appeared  there  as  a  witness, 

Chairnftnn  Walsh.  Did  you  appear  there  in  any  other  capacity? 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  No,  sir. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  I  notice  in  tlie  bulletins  Issued  that  the  findings  of  the 
grand  jury  with  regard  to  the  alleged  violence  and  crimes  committed  by  the 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  down  there — those  findings, 
did  you  observe  that? 

Judge  NoRTHcuTT.  No;  I  did  not  know  It.  I  have  read  a  great  many  of 
those  bulletins,  but  not  all  of  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  a  fact,  as  found  by  this  grand  jury,  that  the  State 
laws  governing  mining  operations  in  that  county  had  been  violated  in  many 
Instances? 

Judge  NoRTHCLTT.  I  don*t  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  a  practice  of  espionage 

Judge  NoRTHcuTT  (interrupting).  What  grand  jury  report  Is  that  you  speak 
of?    The  Federal  grand  jury? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  there  was  a  Federal  grand  jury  there,  was  theni 
not? 

Judge  NoRTHCTTTT.  Not  in  that  county;  and  let  me  modify  my  statement,  if 
you  are  speaking  of  the  Federal  grand  jury.  I  never  did  appear  before  it  in 
any  capacity  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  did  the  Federal  grand  jury  meet? 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  Pueblo.  Now,  there  was  a  Las  Animas  County  grand 
Jury. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  may  have  them  confused  in  my  mind. 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  I  think  you  have,  because  I  don't  think  our  grand  jury 
made  any  such  report. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  read  the  rei)ort  of  the  Federal  grand  Jury? 

Judge  NoRTHCLTT.  Part  of  It ;  possibly  all  of  it  at  the  time  It  came  out. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  It  a  fact  that  the  companies  in  that  locality  discouraged 
and  opposed  the  formation  of  fraternal  societies,  or  do  you  know  anything 
about  that? 

Judge  NoRTHCL^T.  Why,  I  know  only  what  I  have  heard  discussed  here  and 
on  the  witness  stand  during  the  congressional  Investigation  and 

Chairman  Walsh  (Interrupting).  Do  you  know  anything  of  your  own  per- 
sonal knowledge? 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  And  such  investigations  as  I  made  by  reason  of  those 
statements. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  did  you  find  about  It? 

Judge  Northcutt.  Well,  I  found  out  this:  The  companies  never  have,  as  I 
understand,  discouraged  the  formation  of  fraternal  societies.  I  think  they 
rather  approve  of  it,  because  many  of  those  societies  carry  a  sort  of  benefit 
insurance  with  them  which  Is  a  benefit  to  their  members  and  enables  them  to 
take  care  of  their  members  in  times  of  distress.  There  was  a  society  In  either 
Hastings  or  Delagua  that  became  disrupted  on  account  of  Internal  dissension, 
and  upon  ona  occasion  they  were  quarreling  about  their  disputes  and  issues 
and  got  Into  a  fuss,  and  I  am  advised  that  the  officers  were  called  in  to  disperse 
them,  and  they  did  so ;  and  it  Is  upon  that,  as  I  am  told — it  was  upon  that  oc- 
currence that  all  this  talk  has  been  made  about  the  companies  discouraging  the 
formation  of  fraternal  societies. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  you  aware  prior  to  the  time  this  strike  was  calle<l 
of  any  violations  of  the  mining  laws  on  the  part  of  the  mining  companies? 

Judge  Northcutt.  Indee<l,  there  are  none  that  I  now  recall. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  eight-hour  law? 

Judge  Northcutt.  Well,  the  eight-hour  law  as  we  now  have  It,  I  think,  took 
effect  only  about  October  of  last  year.  I  think  the  companies  adopted  the 
eight-hour  law  before  we  really  had  what  we  regarded  as  a  binding  law  re- 
quiring that.  That  is  my  understanding  from  what  I  heard  here.  There  was 
no  reason,  as  I  am  advised  or  Informed  of,  no  violations  of  the  mining  laws 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  strike. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  there  any  prosecutions  brought  in  your  court  during 
the  time  you  were  judge  for  alleged  violation  of  the  mining  laws  of  the  State? 

Judge  Northcutt.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  they  observe  the  law  providing  that  persons  should 
not  be  discriminated  against  for  joining  labor  unions? 

Judge  Northcutt.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  did. ' 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  they  did  black  list  men? 

Judge  NoRTHcirrr.  I  have  heard  that  very  frequently  whenever  there  has 
been  a  strike  on;  then  that  is  talked.  I  never  heard  it  talked  at  any  other 
time. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  You  never  heard  it  spoken  of  except  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  strike? 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  That  was  talked  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  strike  of 
1904,  and  It  has  been  talked  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  Judge,  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to 
state  that  you  think  would  be  enlightening  to  the  commission  which  you  have 
not  touched  upon? 

Judge  NoBTHciJTT.  Yes,  sir,  your  honor ;  there  are  a  few  matters  I  would  like 
to  allude  to. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  well ;  and  be  as  concise  as  you  can. 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  I  am  going  to  be  as  concise  as  I  can,  and  I  realize  that  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  here  that  can  not  In  any  way  enlighten  the  committee. 
And  some  of  It,  I  am  forced  to  allude  to,  even  though  not  very  material,  for 
the  reason  that  It  reflects  upon  the  people  of  our  community  and  State.  And  I 
am  not  going  to  read  all  these  books  that  are  here,  nor  even  from  all  of  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  w^as  going  to  say,  in  that  connection.  Just  state  any 
authorities  you  have. 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  Your  honor  will  be  satisfied  with  any  reference  I  make  to 
these  books.  It  will  not  be  burdensome.  There  Is  one  statute  I  want  to  read 
before  I  get  through,  and  likely  a  sentence  from  another  of  these  books,  and  the 
others  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  citation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  well,  proceed. 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  I  am  going  to  take  the  time  and  speak,  In  a  cursory  way 
and  briefly,  of  the  strikes  in  Colorado,  because  it  has  not  been  told  exactly  as  I 
remember  It,  and  this  wUl  involve  the  organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  and  what,  in  my  Judgment,  constitutes  the  cause  of  the  present 
strike  and  when  it  began,  and  so  forth. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  was  organized  in  1890.  I  mention  that 
because  It  has  been  testified  to  here  as  1893,  and  as  an  authority  upon  that 
subject  I  refer  to  the  twelfth  volume  of  Nelson's  Encyclopedia,  page  266. 

Shortly  after  that  organization  was  brought  into  existence,  and  I  think  It 
grew  up  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  strikes  were  started  In  some 
of  the  Eastern  States  and  went  from  one  to  another,  which  I  shall  not  relate. 

In  1894  there  was  a  strike  on  in  either  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  and  the  miners 
of  Colorado  went  out  on  a  strike  In  sympathy  with  those  who  were  striking  In 
the  Eastern  States.  I  so  state  It  because  the  miners  themselves  told  me  that 
was  the  reason  why  they  were  striking.  The  sheriff  of  our  county  took  me  with 
him  and  went  to  visit  the  miners  In  Soprls,  where  they  were  talking  of  a  strike, 
and  said  to  them  that  If  they  would  give  him  a  statement  of  their  grievances 
and  the  reasons  why  they  were  striking  he  would  Intercede  In  their  behalf  and 
endeavor  to  obtain  some  concessions  from  the  companies;  that  If  the  com- 
panies did  not  grant  the  concessions  he  would  not  appoint  any  deputies  to 
protect  their  property.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  grant  the  concessions, 
that  they  (the  miners)  must  go  to  work. 

They  conferred  upon  the  subject  for  some  moments  and  finally  came  back 
to  us  and  told  us  they  had  no  grievance,  byt  were  striking  In  sympathy  with 
their  striking  brethern  in  the  East,  mentioning  w^here  it  was,  and  I  don*t 
Just  now  recall  where.  We  merely  answered  them  that  when  the  miners  there 
settled  their  dlflleultles  they  would  not  know  there  was  any  strike  In  Colorado, 
or  any  miners  here,  and  we  thought  they  were  very  foolish  and  left  them.  That 
strike,  I  think,  lasted  about  60  days  and  the  details  of  it  have  been  given  here 
substantially  in  accordance  with  my  recollection,  and  I  will  take  no  further 
time  with  It. 

Now,  I  have  stated,  and  I  reiterate,  that  the  cause  of  the  present  strike  Is  the 
effort  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to  organize  the  coal  fields  of 
Colorado,  and  I  think  that  Is  given  out  or  corroborated  by  their  own  declara- 
tion from  their  organization.  At  page  2766  of  the  congressional  investigation  Is 
set  out  a  constitution  of  this  organization,  and  it  gives,  as  one  of  Its  first 
reasons  for  its  existence,  the  following: 

"  First.  To  unite  In  one  organization,  regardless  of  creed,  color,  or  nationality, 
all  workmen  eligible  for  membership  employed  in  and  around  the  coal  mines, 
coal  washers,  and  coke  ovens  on  the  American  Continent." 

They  have  gone  from  State  to  State  In  pursuance  of  this  declared  purpose  of 
their  existence  and  have,  by  the  methods  adopted  In  this  present  strike,  suc- 
ceeded in  incorporating  within  their  organization  practically  all  of  the  miners 
of  the  United  States  save  and  except  a  few  In  district  No.  15,  embracing  the 
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StatPs  of  Colorado.  Utah,  and  New  Mexico.    What  other  territory  tliey  have  in 
that  district  I  do  not  recall. 

In  Noveniher,  1903,  a  strike  was  oaiie<l  In  tlilfi  State,  whicli,  with  vary  ins  acts. 
was  kept  in  continuance  for  al>out  eight  or  nine  months.  I  think  it  ended  in 
June,  1904.  By  a  letter  which  stgniAes  tl)e  intention  of  this  organization  to 
]*enew  its  strike  at  the  €^arliest  poi^ihle  date,  ami  I  call  tlie  attention  of  the 
commission  to  page  356  of  a  reix>rt  on  labor  disturbances  in  Colorado,  prepare<l 
and  returned  l>y  ('iin*(>ll  I>.  Wrigiit.  Oouunissioner  of  Iial)or,  and  as  found  in 
No.  4765.  Senate  I>(K-uments  III,  of  the  Fifty -eighth  Congress,  made  in  190.^ 
or  1006.  The  citation  refei-s  to  a  letter  written  on  tlie  2d  day  of  June.  1904^  ami 
signed  by  John  Mitchell,  the  th«i  president  of  the  order.  L.  I.  Lewis,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  W.  B.  Wilson,  secretary  and  ti*easurer.  who  I  understand  is  the  same 
in  identity  as  tlie  person  now  occupying  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
This  letter,  by  the  way,  is  explaining  to  the  miners  tiie  inability  of  the  order 
to  cany  on  tlie  strike,  and  .saying  to  them  that  they  would  liave  to  withdraw  the 
benefits  for  the  future,  and  advising  them  to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
in  a  formal  maimer  of  calling  off  the  strike:  and  the  letter  concludes  as  follows: 

"  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  all  those  who  have  partlclpate<l  in  the  struggle 
may  be  able  to  secure  speedy  employment ;  that  tliey  may  retain  their  interest 
in  the  organization  and  prepare  themselves  for  a  more  succe.ssful  movement  at 
the  first  favorable  opiwrtunlty.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  ai>amlon  the  work  of 
the  organization  in  Colorado  and  Utah.  We  purpose  to  continue  our  efforts  to 
irain  the  men  of  these  fields.    Verj-  truly,  yours."  or  "  Fraternally." 

That  was  in  1904.  The  only  thing  gained  at  that  strike  was  a  contract  with 
some  of  the  mine  operators  in  the  northern  field,  which  was  renewed  in  1908 
with  .some  variation:  and  In  1910.  on  the  failure  to  renew  that  contract,  the 
strike  was  called  In  the  northern  fields  of  Colorado. 

After  that  strike  and  during  the  year  1913,  as  I  now  recall,  the  subject  of  the 
conduct  of  that  strike  was  before  the  national  convention  of  the  Ignited  Mine 
Workers;  and  in  the  month  of  July  of  that  year  a  committee  which  had  the 
subject  under  investigation  reported  to  the  national  convention  as  follows : 

•*  Your  committee  further  recommends  that  this  board  imlorse  the  manage- 
ment of  tiie  strike  in  northern  Colorado  and  reaflirm  our  indoi^sement  of  said 
strike  and  pledge  our  continueil  financial  sup])ort  in  the  future  and  autliorlze 
the  international  resident  officers,  if  in  their  Jurgment  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  su<v»e«s  of  the  strike  in  northern  Colorado,  that  they  be  empowered  and  are 
authorized  to  call  out  on  strike  any  part  or  all  of  the  district  The  matter  of 
outlining  policies  to  govern  the  future  is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  resi- 
dent international  officials.'* 

This,  as  I  say,  was  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1913.  I  should  have  observed  in 
its  chronological  onXer  that  some  of  the  executive  Ixmrd  of  the  mine  workers 
were  .sent  Into  tills  tield  during  ihe  summer  of  1912,  ami  at  that  time  they  deter- 
mined to  call  this  strike  in  Colorado  for  that  fall,  and  it  would  have  been 
called  that  fall  had  they  not  l)een  cn1le<l  back  to  West  Virginia  on  account  of 
the  sud<ien  uprising  at  that  time  and  at  that  place,  which  they  did  not  expect 

It  was  during  the  fall  of  1912  that  l^Ir.  Lawson,  who  was  then  an  ex€H?utive 
member  or  a  member  of  the  ex^nitlve  committee  of  the  Democratic  Party 
which  was  in  a  campaign,  told  Gov.  Amnions,  as  he  has  liere  testified,  that  they 
intf^nded  to  call  the  strike — he  diiln't  know  just  how  long  it  would  be. 

Now,  following  this  evidence  comes  this  i-eport  of  July  24,  which  I  have  just 
read  to  you,  and  following  that,  and  on  August  22,  1913,  there  was  published 
this  notice  in  the  International  Mine  Workers*  Journal,  or  whatever  they  call 
that  paper,  it  is  their  official  paper — and  this  Is  found  on  page  14  of  the 
operators*  brief — well,  strike  out  that  reference,  if  you  please.  It  is  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  pages  292  and  293  [readlngl : 

'*  Hkoth£rs :  During  the  pjust  year  we  have c«>ndutte<l  a  most  aggressive  organ- 
izing campaign  in  practically  every  nonunion  coal  field  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent.   In  all  this  work  we  liave  met  with  a  large  mea.sure  of  success. 

'•  Our  acconiplishiuents  in  West  Virginia  alone  exceed  the  expectations  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  among  our  membership.  We  are  comlucting  strikes  in 
C/olorado,  Vancouver  Island,  ami  elsewhere,  all  of  which  are  very  important. 
We  contemplate  a  continued  campaign  in  West  Virginia  and  southern  Colorado, 
as  well  as  In  other  nonunion  sections. 

**  In  order  to  provide  funds  for  carrying  on  this  campaign  we  are  levying  an 
assessment  of  50  cents  per  memlier  for  two  months,  during  September  and 
October.    Therefore,  in  accordance  with  our  laws,  you  are  hereby  oflicially  noti- 
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fied  that  an  assesBmeiit  of  50  cents  per  member  per  month  is  levied  upon  each 
and  all  members  of  our  international  union  for  two  montti8,  beginning  Septem- 
ber 1,  1913.  If  each  and  every  member  will  resp<md  promptly  and  cheerfully. 
yon  will  IncreasiDgly  help  bring  about  succet^  in  e^itablishing  ttie  organization 
ererj'wliere. 

**  PSeaae  t^^nd  all  money  to  William  Green,  international  secretary-tfetKurer, 
1101-1106  State  Life  Builtling,   Indianapolis,   Iml. 
"  FratenttUy,  yoursj." 

And  this  la  signed  by  John  P.  White,  Frank  J.  Hayes,  ami  Willinm  <;i*een, 
with  their  respective  titles  following  tlie  nameix.    That  is  dated  Augu^  22.  1913. 

I  draw  attention  to  these  matters  because  It  has  been  so  repeatedly  stated  hero 
that  this  strike  was  called  by  a  convention  of  miners  which  convened  dmvn  in 
Trinidad  on  the  loth  or  16th  of  Se|)tember,  1913.  The^4e  documents  which  I 
bave  read,  as  well  as  the  preparations  which  I  will  hereafter  allude  to,  disclose 
beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt  that  the  mattar  of  calling  the  strike  in  the 
southern  field  was  determined  upon  and  all  preparations  made  for  it  upon  the 
tmrt  of  the  national  officers  before  ever  the  convention  in  the  southern  Colo- 
rado field  was  called. 

Not  only  did  they  send  out  their  notices  of  assessment,  but  previous  to  the 
calling  of  this  strike  they  ordereil  their  tents  from  West  Virginia  out  into  the 
Colorado  field.  They  bought  additional  tents;  they  bought  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, as  shown  by  their  admission  in  the  testimony  before  the  congressional 
committee,  and  as  ^"as  known  In  the  cit5'  of  Trinidad  and  Uilked  of  on  the 
streets  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  August  and  early  part  of  the  month  of 
Septemb^,  it  being  frequently  stated  that  the  miners  were  buying  all  the  guns 
and  have  bought  all  the  guns  In  town,  hardware  stores  being  stripped  of  them. 

These  tents-— these  tent  colonies  were  locatetl  by  them.  That  Is  to  say,  the 
places  were  all  picked  out  and  designated  before  ever  the  strike  was  called, 
and  Immediately  upon  the  calling  thereof  they  began  to  establish  them:  and 
it  will  be  noticed  on  examining  the  map  that  these  tent  colonies  were  all  locjitwl 
with  a  view  to  their  strat^cal  strength  in  controlling  some  mine  or  mines.  To 
fllofltrate,  and  having  reference  to  our  own  county,  which  is  a  fair  illustration, 
'  Hie  tent  colony  at  Rugby  controls  the  view,  it  controls  the  road,  it  controls  the 
means  of  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  mines  around  that  town,  like 
Rugby  mine  No.  1  and  Rugl)y  mine  No.  2  and  the  Primrose  mine  and  others 
near  there,  and  the  Jewel  mine  as  well.  The  Agullnr  or  Iiynn  colony  Is  located 
at  tlie  mouth  of  the  canyon  in  which  are  located  the  Peerless  and  other  mines. 
The  Ludlow  tent  colony,  located  at  the  station  of  Ludlow,  where  the  people  take 
or  leave  the  trains,  doing  business  with  the  mines  In  Berwlml  ami  Delagim 
Canyons,  such  as  the  Tabasco,  Huerfano  Coal  Co.  mines,  Berwlnd.  and  so  forth, 
controlling  some  six  or  eight  mines,  and  the  Tolberg,  I  forgot  to  mention.  Now, 
the  purpose  of  locating  these  tent  colonies  In  these  strategical  positions  Is  clear 
to  any  rational  mind.  The>'  were  located  there  for  picket  purposes,  for  the  pur- 
pose liirough  force  perhaiis  and  remonstrance — ^forcible  remonstrance,  as  we  may 
say,  as  their  acts  subsequently  disclose — to  prevent  any  parties  going  up  Into 
any  of  these  mines  to  go  to  work.  Hence  I  say  it  is  an  insult  to  the  intelllgencH* 
of  anyone  who  watched  this  thing  from  its  Inception  to  contend  that  this  strike 
was  called  by  a  convention  of  miners  held  in  Trinidad,  Colo.,  on  the  15th  of 
S^tember  or  at  any  other  time.  It  was  called  by  the  officers  of  this  organiza- 
tion, and  it  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  grafting  Into  their  organization  the 
miners  of  Colorado,  and  I  am  surprised  that  they  deny  it. 

While  on  the  strike  subject  I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee — 
this  is  a  little  digression,  hut  I. want  to  disi>ose  of  it  now  and  not  have  to  re- 
turn to  it  any  more — to  certain  documents.  Volume  III,  for  the  Fifty-eighth  Con- 
gress, being  Subdocument  86  and  Document  126,  Volume  V,  which  give  a  pretty 
succinct  and  complete  history  of  the  labor  disturbances  in  Cripple  Creek.  I 
advert  to  that  for  this  reason:  Senator  Patterson  took  considerable  time  to 
explain  to  this  comndttee  what  a  terrible  condition  of  affairs  obtnlne<l  up  there 
after  the  militia  went  Into  the  field,  and  how  they  had  overridden  the  courts 
and  so  forth.  One  of  the  documents  to  which  I  have  referre^l  the  committee 
will  disclose  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  advent  of  the  militia  and  shows  that 
something  over  20  people  had  been  killed  and  numerous  buildings  dynamited 
and  mines  dynamited  by  the  organization  controlling  in  that  field  before  the 
militia  was  brought  into  the  field.  The  militia  and  the  courts  are  severely 
critidaed  for  what  they  did  at  that  time  In  the  way  of  arresting  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Moyer;  and  the  opinion — the  majority  opinion  of  this  court — Is  as- 
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saile«l  nnd  the  court  Is  trnduceil  for  rendering  the  opinion.  Ma  J.  Boughton  has 
very  fully  and  very  properly  covered  that  subject,  and  has  called  attention 
to 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  also  having  Mr.  Hersey  brief  that  to  the  commission. 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  Yes,  sir.  I  refer  to  this  case,  because  I  want  it  under- 
stood that  we  have  respect  for  and  pride  In  our  supreme  court.  We  think  It 
compares  very  favorably  and  ranks  very  well  with  the  courts  of  last  resort 
of  the  other  States.  Let  me  refer  to  one  fact,  that  this  opinion  was  approved 
and  affirmed  by  an  express  reference  thereto  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.    We  do  not  have  to  make  any  further  apology  for  It. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  have  been  furnished  with  the  brief  about  that 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  Well,  I  am  through  on  that 

Now,  I  guess  I  will  return  to  the  subject  of  this  strike.  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  violence.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  all  about  it  by  any 
means,  but  I  am  going  to  explaiti  some  matters  which  have  been  left,  in  my 
judgment,  in  an  improper  atmosphere. 

It  has  been  probably  observed  by  the  committee — if  not  it  is  a  fact  anyhow — 
that  those  representing  the  striking  miners  do  not  deny  that  they  began  the 
violence  after  the. strike  was  inaugurated.  The  only  justillcation  tliey  offer 
therefor  is  to  call  attention  to  what  they  construe  to  be  the  beginning  of 
violence;  and  they  invariably  advert  to  what  they  call  the  killing  of  organizer 
Llppiatt.  Now,  the  party  still  stands  under  indictment  on  the  charge  of  the 
nmrder  of  Gerald  Llppiatt,  and  ordinarily  it  would  be  very  improper  to  make 
any  statement  of  facts  concerning  a  case  which  has  been  yet  undisposed  of, 
particularly  involving  a  charge  so  serious  in  its  nature,  and  I  do  not  propose 
now  to  go  any  further  than  the  showing  made  by  the  State*s  attorney  in  the 
coroner's  Inquest  held  over  the  boily  of  Jerry  Llppiatt;  and  I  think  It  is  fair 
to  this  committee,  justice  to  the  defendant  and  the  State  of  Colorado  that  the 
facts  thus  ascertaineil  be  disclosed,  that  it  may  be  seen  that  this  was  not  a 
murder  but  a  justifiable  homicide. 

The  facts  as  disclosed  at  that  Inquest  are,  briefly,  as  follows : 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  16th  of  August,  1913,  Gerald  Llppiatt,  an  organ- 
izer of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  came  from  the  northern  field  down  into  * 
southern  Colorado.  His  purposes  there  can  be  establlshetl,  but  not  having  been 
established  at  this  coroner's  Inquest,  we  pass  it  by.  But  on  the.  night  in 
question,  shortly  after  dark,  or  about  dusk  I  should  say,  Mr.  Belk  and  Mr. 
Belcher,  now  deceased,  in  company  with  others,  were  walking  down  North 
Commercial  Street  toward  Elm  Street  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  street, 
going  north.  As  they  passed  a  vacant  building  near  the  corner  of  the  Inter- 
section of  Commercial  and  Elm,  and  near  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  Gerald  Llppiatt  stepped  out  from  the  recess  or  door  of  the  vacant 
building  right  behind  Belk,  so  closely  behind  him  that  it  naturally  attracted 
his  attention,  and  he  turned  to  speak  to  him,  and  as  he  turned  he  brushed 
him  with  his  arm.  Llppiatt  at  once  threw  his  hand  to  his  pocket,  saying, 
"  Be  careful  what  you  do."  Mr.  Belk  returned  with  a  similar  expresslo.n,  **  Be 
careful  what  you  do."  There  an  altercation  took  place,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat,  but  bad  language  was  used  on  both  sides.  Some  attention  was 
attracted,  and,  finally,  one  of  the  men,  I  think  Mr.  Belcher,  said  to  Mr.  Belk, 
"  Don't  quarrel  with  him.  It  Is  attracting  attention."  Llppiatt  departed  with 
this  remark :  "  You  have  got  your  crowd  with  you  now  but  I  will  have  mine 
pretty  soon,  and  then  we  will  settle  this  matter,"  or  words  to  that  effect  He 
then  left  hlra  and  went  a  few  doors  south  on  Commercial  Street,  and  there  told 
a  party  who  appeared  before  the  coroner's  Inquest  what  had  tjiken  place,  and 
declare<l  his  intention  of  getting  him  or  getting  even  with  Mr.  Belk,  or  words 
in  substance  that. 

He  then  left  the  person  to  whom  he  was  talking,  crossed  Commercial  Street, 
went  to  the  Packer  Block,  in  which  were  then  situated  the  United  Mine 
Workers*  offices,  and  went  upstairs  to  the  readquarters.  Mr.  Belk  and*  Mr. 
Belcher  remained  on  the  curbing  near  where  this  altercation  had  taken  place, 
where  quite  a  little  crowd  of  people  had  gathered  ILstenlng  to  the  Salvation 
Army,  which  was  holding  its  exercises  in  front  of  the  Coronado  Hotel,  a  few 
feet  above  on  Commercial  Street.  While  they  were  standing  there  listening, 
and  probably  not  more  than  at  the  outside  10  minutes  after  this  altercation  had 
taken  place<l  and  closed,  Llppiatt,  with  five  other  persons,  came  down  out  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers'  office,  came  diagonally  across  the  street  to  where  they 
8tood.  Llppiatt  drew  his  six-shooter  and  placed  it  against  Belk's  breast  and 
began  to  tell  him  what  he  was  going  to  do.    Whereupon  Mr.  Belcher  struck 
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Ills  pistol  with  his  left  hand  and  knocked  it  down,  and  as  he  knookeil  it  down 
it  was  discharged  and  went  through  his  leg  about  6  inches  above  the  knee. 
And  at  the  same  time,  as  he  knocked  it  down,  he  jerked  his  pistol  with  his 
right  hand  and  shot  Mr.  Lippiatt  in  the  breast,  who  ran  backwards  still  holding 
his  pistol  and  apparently  trying  to  discharge  it,  and  was  shot  I  think  three 
times  more,  maybe  oftener  than  that.  I  believe  he  was  shot  six  times.  And  ' 
he  ran  backward  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  where  he  fell  and  expired. 

Those  are  the  facts  concerning  the  TJpplatt  shooting  as  told  by  the  persons 
who  stood  by  him,  came  down  out  of  the  headquarters  with  him,  and  stcKKl  by 
him  at  the  time  the  shooting  took  place.  That  is  the  first,  as  they  claim,  of  the 
violence. 

Now,  this  strike  was  inaugurated — and  I  am  not  going  to  go  at  length  into 
these  various  acts  of  violence. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  not,  because  we  are  not  going  to  try 
to  determine  them  all,  you  understand.  We  want  to  go  into  the  larger  and 
more  general  featu'res  of  the  situation  rather  than  to  go  into  these  particular 
incidents,  and  yet  it  is  very  good  to  give  the  details  of  the  Lippiatt  one. 

Judge  NOBTHCUTT.  I  can  readily  understand  that  that  throws  no  light  on  the 
causes  leading  to  this  disturbance  and  will  not  aid  this  committee  In  Its  report 
to  detail  these  acts  of  violence.  I  do  feel,  however,  as  to  some  of  them  that 
have  been  so  grossly  misrepresented,  we  should  make  an  explanation  to  in- 
form  

(.'hairman  Walsh  (Interrupting).  Yes;  you  might  go  into  what  might  be 
called  the  highlights  of  them 

.Judge  NoRTHcuTT.  I  am  going  to  get  through  by  time  for  adjourning. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  we  prefer  you  would  give  us  a  few  minutes  more 

Commissioner  O'Connelt..  We  might  want  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Judge  NoBTHCTTFT.  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  the  time  that  Mr.  Doyle  did,  or 
Judge  Lindsey  in  advertising  himself,  or  many  other  witnesses  who  have 
testified  here. 

Now,  upon  the  Inauguration  of  the  strike  on  the  23d  day  of  September,  1913, 
violence  began  and  it  was  almost  daily.  Within  the  week — eliminating  now 
the  killing  of  Lee,  the  assaults  upon  people  began. 

The  Ludlow  hack,  I  think,  within  a  day  or  two  was  held  up,  and  parties  who 
were  suspected  of  being  connected  with  the  mines  who  were  going  to  work 
at  the  mines  were  taken  out.  It  happened  that  an  old  gentleman,  who  has 
been  up  there  for  30  years  or  more,  a  respected  resident  of  Trinidad  and  Las 
Animas  County,  and  who  had  been  for  years,  and  probably  is  yet,  superintend- 
ent of  the  waterworks  at  Hastings,  was  going  to  his  work  on  the  hack,  as  was 
his  wont.  He,  together  with  the  superintendent  of  the  railroad  company,  were 
taken  out  of  the  hack,  made  to  walk  back,  and  kept  at  the  depot  surrounded  by 
a  mob  of  people,  indulging  in  the  most  unbecoming  language  until  they  had 
satisfied  themselves  they  were  not  strike  breakers,  and  then  they  let  them  go 
and  then  they  walked  up  to  the  mines.    This  was  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 

About  that  time  two  negroes  came  in  on  the  train  and  were  captured  and 
taken  off  and  held  in  the  tent  colony  overnight,  and  told  to  wend  their  way 
and  not  to  go  to  the  mine.  This  was  almost  of  dally  occurrence,  to  search  the 
trains  at  Ludlow  and  La  A'eta  and  Starkvllle;  going  through  the  trains  the 
miners  would  ask  if  there  were  scabs,  etc. 

We  come  to  October  7.  I  mention  this  because  it  is  the  Initial  day,  I  think, 
of  the  hostilities.  On  that  morning  Mother  Jones  and  Mr.  Lawson  made  a 
si)eech  at  the  Ludlow  tent  colony,  in  which  speech  Mother  Jones  told  the  miners 
that  they  could  expect  guards  to  be  out  there  to  shoot  up  their  tents;  that  if 
they  had  a  spark  of  manhood  they  would  go  and  protect  their  families;  they 
would  get  their  guns  and  go  out  and  win  this  strike.  This  is  the  substance  of 
the  talk  as  related.  I  only  related  by  reason  of  that  which  followed.  On  that 
very  day  assaults  from  that  camp  were  numerous,  and  not  on  guards  alone.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Farish,  I  believe,  who  Is  owner  of  a  livery  stable  In 
Hustings,  the  evidence  shows,  was  coming  down  the  road  toward  the  tent  col- 
ony with  his  father-in-law,  mother-in-law,  wife,  and  little  child — ^by  the  way, 
in  the  narration  of  these  particulars  heretofore  by  the  miners,  it  seems  to  me 
^'very  possible  effort  had  been  made  to  say  something  of  a  blood-curdling  nature 
into  the  record ;  every  opportunity  has  been  seized  to  do  that.  I  do  not  approve 
of  that  sort  of  conduct,  but  I  am  permitted,  by  reason  thereof,  to  suggest  that 
In  this  automobile  were  ages  from  18  months  up  to  35  years.  This  auto  was 
attacked  as  it  came  down  the  road  by  strikers,  who  fired  at  it.    The  shots  were 
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numerous  but  fortunately  no  one  killed,  though  the  auto  was  hit  several  times. 
Oil  tliut  same  day  a  grocery  man  by  the  name  of  Sherman  was  coming  down 
the  road  in  the  discharge  of  his  regular  duties.  He  was  fired  on.  And  lilsewise 
on  that  same  day  an  auto  coming  out  from  Trinidad  on  its  way  to  Hastings, 
having  a  clerk  in  a  store  and  a  machinist  and  one  or  two  deputy  sheriffs,  was 
fireil  on.  Quite  a  battle  ensued ;  and  as  it  returned  from  Hastings  It  was  fired 
on  again.  They  brought  with  them  some  guards  from  Hastings,  anticipating 
they  would  be  fired  on  as  tliey  returned.  In  this  battle  a  man  was  wounded 
and  a  horse  or  two  killed. 

Now,  adverting  to  this  particular  date  on  account  of  its  being  the  first  of 
the  opening  battles  and  by  reason  of  the  further  fact  that  it  has  been  carefully 
detailed  on  the  witness  stand  before  the  congressional  committee  by  numerous 
witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  oiierators  and  the  parties  who  were  there  wiio  were 
attncke<l,  and  this  significant  fact  presents  Itself :  That  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  were  probably  a  thousand  people  in  that  tent  colony  on  that  date,  the 
striking  miners  have  never  presented  one  single  person  to  detail  what  took 
place.  They  have  made  the  charge — persons  who  were  not  there  have  made  the 
charge — that  the  guards  started  the  idiootlng,  but  they  never  have  presented 
the  eyewitnesses,  and  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  they  never  will. 

Tlie  statement  was  made  here  that  Mack  Powell  was  killed  by  the  guards, 
and  the  party  making  the  statement  referred  to  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Mack 
Powell,  found  In  the  congressional  record.  If  you  will  read  further  in  that  testi- 
mony, e5tamine  the  testimony  of  the  witness  on  cross-examination,  she  places 
the  persons  whom  she  supposed  to  be  the  guards  at  the  overhead  bridge,  which 
everybody  conversant  with  the  fact  knows  to  be  the  place  occupied  by  the 
strikers  at  the  time  Powell  was  killecl,  while  the  guards  were  at  the  underground 
cro.<Jslng.  half  a  mile  below  the  overhead  bridge. 

Powell  was  shot  in  the  left  side  and  arm.  The  strikers  were  on  the  left  of 
him  while  the  guards  were  in  his  rear,  and  had  they  shot  him  he  wouhl  have 
been  shot  in  the  back. 

No  one  conversant  with  the  facts  can  v^ith  any  degree  of  sincerity  contend 
that  the  guards  shot  Mack  Powell.  They  never  have  made  any  complaint 
against  anyone;  never  have  sought  to  have  anyone  prosecut<*d  for  it.  I  think 
some  of  the  strikers  have  been  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Mack  Powell.  I 
could  relate  numerous  assaults,  of  pei-sons  being  beaten,  etc.,  covering  pretty 
nearly  each  day,  but  I  am  not  going  to  do  so. 

Now,  coming  to  the  battle  of  the  24th,  which  is  the  Seventh  Street  riot,  I  am 
going  to  explain  something  of  that,  as  it  has  been  left  in  a  becloudefl  condition 
before  the  committee  and  in  a  reflective  condition  against  our  guards. 

I  want  to  say  before  l)eginning  it  that  what  took  place  on  that  day  and  the 
days  immediately  following  indicates  that  the  war  then  opene<l  In  earnest  and 
the  strikers  meant  to  make  a  finished  job  of  it,  in  my  Judgment.  an<l  they 
either  would  have  finishes!  us  or  the  guards  would  have  finl.she«l  them  had  the 
troops  not  come  in,  because  it  was  a  position  of  more  than  open  hostility,  a 
real  war. 

Now,  Wahlmeir,  on  the  24th  of  Octol)er  and  for  some  time  prior  theret<i, 
William  Wahlmeir,  I  think  his  name  is,  was  working  in  the  Walsen  mine, 
which  is  at  the  westerly  eiu\  of  Seventh  Street.  Going  down,  living  in  a  house 
owned  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Plsarsls,  on  Seventh  Street,  about  a  quarter 
or  a  half  a  mile  from  the  mine,  the  assaults  and  attacks  of  the  miners  became 
so  numerous  on  his  going  to  and  from  work  that  he  stopi>e<l  living  at  home  and 
starte<l  to  board  at  the  mine,  and,  as  heretofore  related,  on  the  night  of  the  23d 
of  October  a  placard  was  placetl  on  the  door  of  Mrs.  Wahlmeir  notifying  her  to 
leave.  You  will  rememl>er  the  placard  which  was  read  here.  She  telephoned 
to  the  mine  the  next  morning  and  the  superinten<lent  instructed  some  of  his 
men  to  take  the  wagrm — three  wagons — and  go  and  move  the  furniture  down 
into  the  camp,  and  sent  three  guards — It  was  either  three  or  four  guards — with 
the  wagon  to  protwt  them.  They  had  some  mission  to  p<n-form  at  the  Rio 
Grande  depot,  I  think  some  trunks  which  had  been  improi>erly  sent  there,  to 
move  over  to  the  O.  &  S.  depot.    The  significance  of  this  will  occur. 

Word  was  transmitted  to  the  sheriff  to  send  deputies  to  the  Rio  Gran<le 
depot  to  protect  this  wagon.  That  was  done;  some  10  or  15  were  sent.  They 
went  there  to  the  C.  &  S.  depot,  which  is  not  far  from  the  miners'  tent  colony 
in  Walsenlnirg.  While  unloading  the  baggage  there  the  miners  began  to  gather 
around  them  and  began  to  abuse  them  in  the  usual  way.  Some,  I  think,  of  the 
deputj'  sheriffs  remonstrated  with  them  and  told  them  these  men  were  attending 
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to  their  business,  and  to  plea>so  let  them  alone.  After  they  conohided  their 
work  there  they  started  to  Seventh  Street,  going  down  an  avenue,  the  name  of 
which  I  have  forgotten,  to  Slxtli  Street,  and  then  cro;:i:$ing  over  to  Main,  and 
fi-om  Main  down  to  Seventh.  All  this  distance  the  crowd  which  gathered  at 
the  depot — and  which  was  augmented  as  they  went  along  tlie  street — followeil, 
liootlng  and  jeering  and  cursing  and  telling  them  that  they  would  never  get 
hack  to  the  mine  alive.  Man^'  i)eople  heard  this,  and  it  came  out  on  the  witness 
stand.  They  followed  them  dear  to  Wahlmelr's  house,  where  they  began  to 
load  the  furniture.  The  crowd  which  followed  gathereil  around  them,  throwing 
itjcks  and  pieces  of  coal  and  old  tin  cans  and  everything  that  they  could  get 
hold  of. 

Tlie  owner  of  the  house  ordered  the  deputies  off  of  his  pi-emises.  They  went 
out  of  his  yard  and  stood  in  the  alley.  But  tliey  kept  throwing  missiles  until 
they  could  not  complete  the  load.  The  drivers  could  not  hold  the  mules.  They 
got  what  they  could  and  started  away,  the  crowd  continually  increasing. 
They  went  out  of  the  alley  onto  Isadora  Street,  and  turnwl  to  Seventh,  which 
Ls  half  a  block,  when  the  crowd  started  in  a  run  down  to  that  corner.  Just 
about  the  time  they  got  there  a  man  from  the  crowd  began  firing  with  a  six- 
fi^ooter.  Then  it  was — after  several  minutes  of  throwing  rocks  and  coal  and 
other  missiles — when  the  sliot  came — in  fact  several  of  them — from  the  mob — • 
that  the  deputies  oi>eued  fire.  Before  they  opened  fire  one  of  the  deputies 
was  shot  through  the  ear,  and  It  was  about  this  time  that  they  fired  from  the 
deputies  and  several  men  fell. 

The  case  was  tried  witliin  the  last  few  weeks.  Now,  it  has  been  suggeste<l 
that  11  Mexicans  were  on  that  jury,  and  while  on  that  subject  we  will  disi>ose 
of  the  jury  proposition.    It  is  true  there  were  10  Mexicans — 11  Mexicans. 

When  this  jury  was  accei)ted  the  district  attorney  had  about  30  or  40 
peremptory  challenges  which  he  might  •  have  exercNed.  The  Jury  was  satis- 
factory to  him  and  he  accepted  it. 

When  the  case  was  concluded  by  the  State  he  made  the  statement  that  we 
could  make  any  motion  or  off(»r  we  wanted  to  and  he  would  not  resist  It.  We 
went  aiiead  and  put  in  our  evidence.  At  the  conclusion*  of  the  trial  we  did  not 
argue  the  case,  nor  did  he.  The  court  instructed  tJie  jurj-,  as  is  the  rule  here, 
lief  ore  argument,  and  the  instructions  were  concluded  and  handed  to  the  jury ; 
tlie  case  submitted  without  argiuuont,  and  In  about  a  couple  of  hours — I  think 
It  was  about  noon  when  su!)mltted  to  the  jury — the  jury  got  their  luncheon  and 
came  back  to  the  courthouse  and  brought  In  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  I  think 
the  commission  will  agree  that  the  facts  stated  disclose  a  clear  case  of  justi- 
fiable homicide.  It  was  the  duty  of  the.se  deputies  to  quell  that  riot,  and  if 
they  could  not  do  it  except  by  taking  life  they  had  to  do  it.  The  law  upon 
the  subject  is  that  it  is  not  only  right  but  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or  deputies  to 
quell  the  riot ;  and  they  may  use  such  force  as  appears  to  them  under  all  the 
drcumstanc<»s,  acting  as  reasonable  men.  to  suppn^ss  riots — even  to  the  taking 
of  human  life.  And  in  this  case  they  fired  for  a  higlier  purpose,  and  that  was 
to  protect  their  own  lives. 

Now,  s(mie  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  juries  and  the  men  being  on  the 
jury  who  couhl  not  speak  the  English  language.  For  the  vimlication  of  the 
State  and  our  laws  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fart 
that  the  country  in  which  these  two  counties  are  embrace<i  was  a  part  of  the 
Republic  of  ^lexlco  up  to  the  Mexican  War,  and  upon  tlie  solemnization  of  tiie 
treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  that  country  was  ce<led  to  the  ITnlted  States,  and 
the  treaty  reserves  unto  the  occupants  of  the  territory  thus  ce<le<l  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  American  citizens:  and  as  this  country  was  settled  up  by  the 
Americans,  they  were  for  many,  many  years  grossly  in  the  minority — I  mean 
the  Americans,  American  born.  And  when  OoloracU*  was  admitted,  or  organ- 
lze<l,  rather,  as  a  Territory  in  1860  and  the  Territory  divided  up  into  counties 
in  man^'  of  the  southern  counties  there  were  practically  no  people  ex<'ept  the 
Mexicans.  This  was  particularly  so  in  Las  Animas,  Huerfano.  Costilla,  Conejos, 
Klo  Grande,  Saguache,  and  other  counties. 

And  when  they  desired  to  establish  the  courts  and  establish  the  jury  system 
they  had  to  take  the  material  from  jurors  which  they  hacL  They  could  not 
liave  obtained  English-speaking  people  enough  for  several  years  after  Colorado 
was  organized  a  Territory  to  do  the  jury  service.  So  tliLs  statute  was  enacted ; 
the  section  Is  3668,  Revised  Statutes  of  1908.  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  this 
into  the  record  properly  without  reading.     I  want  this  committee  to  know  it. 

"All  male  Inhabitants  of  this  State  of  the  age  of  21  years  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  have  declaretl  their  Intention  to  become  such  citizens,  and 
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who  have  not  been  convicted  of  a  felony  shall  be  competent  to  serve  as  grand 
and  petit  jurors  in  all  the  courts  and  Judicial  proceedings  in  this  State." 

This  is  particularly  the  part  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to : 

"  No  county  commissioner,  judge,  or  other  State  or  county  officer  shall,  in  the 
selection  of  grand  or  petit  jurors,  or  In  the  empaneling  of  petit  jurors  to  try 
any  cause,  whether  rivil  or  criminal,  discriminate  against,  reject,  or  challenge 
any  person  otherwise  qualified  on  account  of  such  person  speaking  the  Spanish 
or  Mexican  language  and  not  being  able  to  understand  the  English  language." 

So  you  will  observe  that  by  statute  these  parties  are  qualifieil  jurors. 

I  wish  to  say  after  about  2.')  years*  experience  with  them  that  they  are  very, 
very  good  jurors.  I  was  indeed  much  surprised  on  investigation  to  find  the 
clearness  and  accuracy  with  which  they  remembered  the  testimony.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  that  parties  could  gather  through  an  interpreter  all  of  the  facta 
and  circumstances  of  a  cause  as  related  to  them  and  as  though  it  came  first 
hand  in  the  language  of  the  person  narrating  it.  And  I  recall  particularly  in  a 
civil  case  at  one  time,  which  I  thought  was  a  rather  intricate  case,  ttilliing  with 
the  jurors  after  the  cause  was  over,  Mexican  jurors,  who  could  not  understand 
any  English,  as  to  their  reasons  for  returning  the  verdict  that  they  did,  and  I 
was  surprise<l  to  find  them  mentioning  the  names  of  various  witnesses  who 
testified,  relate  what  they  had  testified  and  what  their  estimate  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  witnesses  was  and  the  weight  of  the  testimony  as  given.  So  my 
mind  was  then  disabuseil  of  any  idea  that  we  were  not  getting  good  jury  service 
from  those  jurors, 

I  think  it  is  the  chairman  who  asked  some  question  yesterday  as  to  who 
appointed  the  interpreter,  etc.,  and  whether  or  not  tlie  accuse<l  had  any  voice 
in  the  appointing  of  the  interpreter.  The  court,  of  course,  appoints  the  ir.ter- 
preter,  as  he  does  his  clerk,  baillflf,  etc. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  he  a  regular  attach^  of  the  court? 

Judge  North cuTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  same  one  all  the  time? 

Judge  NoKTHCT'TT.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  is  usually  appointed  for  his  skill  in  each  of 
the  two  languages,  and  the  court  usually  tries  to  get  a  man  of  undoubted  integ- 
rity. But  if  the  interpreter  wanted  to  be  wrong  in  his  interpretations,  there 
are  almost  invariably  numerous  people  In  attendance  upon  the  court  who  under- 
stand both  languages ;  and  if  he  should  make  an  error  he  would  be  very  quickly 
corrected  In  it  I  have  heard,  through  inadvertence,  errors  made,  and  some 
party  immediately  call  attention  to  It.  I  do  not  think  any  prejudice  has  ever 
resulted  through  that  particular  matter.  Besides,  if  a  person,  if  the  accused 
objects  to  the  official  interpreter  and  the  objection  seems  well  taken,  the  court 
for  that  particular  case  will  appoint  another  interpreter,  the  official  interpreter, 
of  course,  remaining  to  see  that  no  imi)osition  is  inflicted  upon  the  court. 

On  that  subject  of  juries  I  think  I  ought  to  direct  attention  to  the  manner  of 
selection  of  juries  and  the  disqualification  of  the  jurors. 

In  the  congressional  investigation,  and  it  has  been  reiterated  here,  attention 
was  directed  to  some  person  trie<l  some  years  ago  In  which  there  were  11  Mexi- 
can jurors  and  1  American,  and  some  person  prognosticated  what  the  verdict 
would  l>e  before  the  case  was  tried. 

On  cross-examination  of  the  party  who  testified  to  that  it  was  disclosed  that 
he  did  not  know  anything  about  the  case,  had  no  interest  in  the  ease,  did  not 
know  any  of  the  parties,  and  why  the  party  had  previously  predicted  the  result 
of  the  verdict  might  have  been  that  he  knew  the  facts,  and  knowing  tiiat  he 
woul<l  be  certain  of  the  verdict  that  ought  to  have  followed  that  state  of  facts — 
nothing  to  that. 

Now,  as  to  the  manner  of  getting  the  jury  list  in  Huerfano  County,  our  .stat- 
ute provides  that  for  the  purjwse  of  obtaining  juries  the  treasurer  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  requested  to  furnish  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  taxpayers.  The  board  of  county  commissioners 
select  from  this  list,  so  furnished.  In  a  county  In  the  class  of  Huerfano,  300 
names.  They  are  written  on  slips  of  paper  and  deposited  In  a  box.  W'hen  a 
jury  Is  to  be  calletl  the  clerk  calls  to  his  office  the  sheriff,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  sheriff  draws  24  names  at  random  from  this  box. 

Now,  in  Huerfano  County,  the  number  of  taxpayers  was  figured  up,  calcu- 
lated, and  testified  to  in  the  congressional  Investigation.  I  do  not  now  recall 
the  number,  after  deductions,  after  examinations,  age  limit,  etc.,  nonresidents, 
it  left,  as  I  recall,  only  alwut  1,100  persons  subject  to  jury  service.  And  when 
you  took  300  names  out,  they  were  served  and  thrown  back,  it  only  takes  about 
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three  drawings  to  exhaust  the  list,  so,  of  course,  when  you  begin  again  you  arc 
going  to  get  some  of  the  same  old  list. 

This  is  Just  a  general  charge  they  make  about  professional  Jurors,  etc.  And 
yet,  I  think,  ft  is  significant  and  ought  to  be  to  tlie  committee,  they  have  not 
pointed  to  a  single  case  in  which  they  have  even  charged  a  miscarriage  of 
Jastlce. 

I  believe  they  call  attention  to  the  case  of  People  against  ^liller,  in  which 
they  say  Miller  struck  a  union  man  and  broke  his  Jaw.  And  on  the  Jury  upon 
the  trial  of  that  case  there  were  seven  deputy  sheriffs. 

Now,  the  district  attorney  had  the  opportunity  to  interrogate  these  Jurors  on 
their  voir  dire,  anfl  if  it  appeared  that  one  was  a  deputy  sheriff  or  otherwise, 
so  interested  to  be  an  unfair  Juror,  he  could  have  excused  him.  Tlie  record  in 
that  case  shows  that  he  did  not  exercise  a  single  peremptory  challenge.  So  I 
don't  think  their  objections  are  well  founded.    Nor  are  their  criticisms  Just. 

The  charge  has  been  made  here  that  the  coal  companies  own  them,  have 
owned  the  district  attorneys  and  the  Judges,  etc. 

The  man  who  is  now  on  the  bench  was  elected  in  1912,  was  for  eight  years 
prior  thereto  district  attorney.  Now,  so  far  as  controlling  him  by  the  coal  com- 
panies, while  he  was  district  attorney  e\ery  time  he  was  noniinateil  he  was 
nominated  over  the  objection  of  the  coal  companies.  Many  people  do  not  know 
thLs,  but  I  happen  to  know  it.  It  is  a  fact.  When  he  was  elected  Judge  he  was 
elected  over  the  objection  of  the  coal  companies.  1  say  objection.  I  mean  by 
that  he  was  not  satisfactory  to.  them.  The  man  who  had  been  on  the  bench 
made  a  pretty  fair  record  and  he  was  satisfactory.  And  those  who  were  han- 
dling the  party  down  there  wanted  him.  So  it  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  the 
man  who  has  never  received  even  the  friendly  political  cooperation  of  the  com- 
panies would  be  owned  by  those  companies.  And  the  present  district  attorney 
can  not  be  said  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  strikers.  We  feel  that  he  is  entirely  too 
friendly  to  them,  though  we  charge  not  the  slightest  corruption  or  impropriety 
in  his  conduct 

And  also  they  make  the  charge,  while  on  that  subject,  that  what  is  the  use 
to  exhaust  the  regular  panel  by  your  challenges  and  ask  for  other  Jurors?  The 
sheriff  will  go  out  and  bring  in  parties  who  are  unfriendly.  That  charge  is  un- 
founded for  this  reason:  Under  our  statutes  any  party  to  a  litigation  may  by 
affidavit  charge  the  prejudice  of  the  sheriff  and  the  court  Is  required,  the  statute 
Is  mandatory  to  remove  him,  handing  the  process  for  that  trial  to  the  coroner, 
and  if  the  coroner  Is  disqualified  then  the  court  appoints  an  elisor,  under  the 
old  practice. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  say  relative  to  the  courts  and  Juries  unless 
there  is  some  question  which  some  member  of  the  commission  desires  to  ask. 

Going  back  now,  not  to  lose  much  time  on  it,  however,  to  the  matter  of 
violence  and  beginning  were  we  digressed. 

As  previously  stated,  on  the  24th  riots  occurred  on  Seventh  Street  In  Wal- 
senburg. 

On  the  25th  the  fights  started  down  at  Ludlow,  very  much  as  detailed  by 
Lieut  Linderfelt  while  on  the  stand.  I  think  his  narration  of  it  is  about  the 
most  exact  that  I  have  yet  heard  come  from  the  witness  stand.  Without  dwell- 
ing on  tills  subject  let  me  observe  that  on  the  25th,  26th,  27th,  and  28th  a 
distinct  and  separate  battle  occurred ;  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  28th  at  least  one 
man  was  killed  for  each  battle. 

All  of  these  disturbances  were  by  phone  and  wire  continually  poured  upon  the 
governor.  The  governor  did  not  respond  In  the  way  of  calling  out  the  troops 
until  the  end  of  the  four  days'  battle,  when  he  sent  the  troops.  And  as  a 
justification  for  the  advent  of  the  troops  Into  the  field,  and  It  is  unanswerable, 
that  while  there  had  been  continual  disturbance,  battle  after  battle,  destruction 
of  property  by  dynamite  and  burning,  and  many  lives  lost  before  the  troops 
eavj^  In,  after  they  came  In,  as  I  now  recall,  there  was  not  a  single  loss  of 
life  attributable  to  the  strike,  until  they  were  practically  all  taken  out  of  the 
field.  The  people  of  Trinidad  and  Las  Animas  County  could  sleep  In  peace 
after  the  troops  came,  which  they  had  not  done  a  single  night  prior  thereto, 
after  the  calling  of  the  strike.  And  so  It  seems  to  be  pretty  clear,  to  my  mind, 
that  the  military  arm  Is  still  necessary  in  our  social  existence,  and  its  being 
brought  into  service  often  performs  the  same  salutary  and  wholesome  purpose 
that  a  surgical  operation,  timely  and  properly  executed,  does.  And  certainly 
it  did  in  this  case. 

I  might  give  in  detail  the  various  crimes  that  took  place  at  that  time,  but  I 
do  not  believe  It  would  especially  enlighten  the  committee. 
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I  do,  liowevor,  wish  to  call  i!m>  attftition  of  all  the  ineml>er.s  to  what  ai>pears 
to  me  to  be  a  reason  why  this  organization  could  not  be  a  jMirtlculurly  attrac- 
tive partner  with  which  to  deal;  that  is,  their  infidelity  and  disinclination  to 
resijond  to  favors  shown. 

It  Is  a  fact  well  known  that  previous  to  calling  of  the  troops  In  the  field, 
the  strike  leaders  had  the  ear  of  the  governor.  We  felt  at  the  time,  ami  we 
yet  feel  that  the  governor  ouj^ht  to  have  sent  troops  into  the  field  upon  the 
Tery  first  Indication  of  violence.  And  we  feel  that  had  he  done  so,  and  sent 
them  thei*e  without  restrictions,  sent  them  there  with  instructions  to  restore 
order,  preserve  peace,  and  enforce  laws,  that  all  of  this  violence  would  have 
bec»n  averte<l.  I  see  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not.  Tiie  fact  that  there 
M-as  no  killing  after  they  went  there  is  sufllclent  evidence  of  the  correctness 
of  my  assertion. 

When  the  troops  came  there  they  were  maudllnly  favorable  to  the  strikers. 
That  fact  is  evident  from  the  manner  In  which  Gen.  Chase  started  out  to  dis- 
arm the  people  under  arms.  He  first  went  to  Huerfano  County  to  disarm 
the  sheriff  and  his  d^uties  of  that  county,  stating  as  his  reason  therefor  that 
the  strikers  seemed  particularly  bitter  to  the  sheriff  of  Huerfano  County,  an<l 
therefore  he  was  going  to  disarm  him  first.  Stating  also  that  after  he  dls- 
armetl  all  of  the  guards  In  Las  Anlnuis  County  that  he  was  then  going  up  to 
Ludlow  to  disarm  the  strikers,  observing  that  Mr.  Lawson  had  promised  that 
If  he  would  first  disarm  the  guards  that  he  would  look  to  It  that  all  the 
strikers  surrendered  their  guns.  So,  with  great  demonstration,  the  general 
at  the  appolnteil  time  took  his  army  up  to  Ludlow  to  receive  the  arms  of  the 
strikers,  and,  to  his  great  humiliation,  I  should  say,  and  chagrin,  they  brought 
our.  as  I  was  told  at  the  time,  12  guns  and  a  miniature  popgim,  ami  he  very 
narrowly  escaped  the  appellation  of  **  Popgim  Chase."  This  was  an  abuse  of 
the  confidence  which  had  been  bestoweil  ui>on  him  particularly  and  all  the 
way.  and  when  In  all  the  transactions  up  to  that  time  they  had  received  favt>rs 
of  tlie  executive  branch  of  the  State  and  of  the  military  arm.  They  showed 
their  appreciaion  of  it  by  condemning  the  governor,  and  continuing  to  condemn 
him  the  minute  they  failed  to  get  every  whimsical  demand  that  they  made 
fr<»ni  him.  And  Gen.  Chase's  conduct,  notwithstanding  his  very  kindly  treat- 
ment of  them,  has  been  maligneil  by  them  ever  sinc*e.  I  presume  they  will 
continue. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  disposed  of  tlie  political  question  unless  your  honors 
care  to  ask  some  further  questions.  I  think  of  nothing  further  on  the  matter 
of  courts  an<l  juries. 

On  the  matter  of  politics.  I  am  going  to  say  another  word  on  a  matter  that 
I  had  forgotten.  A  grejit  deal  has  been  said  about  tlie  participation  of  the 
coal  companies  in  politics,  and  nothing  said  about  the  participation  of  this 
union  in  politics.     It  vr\\\  only  take  a  few  minutes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  will  wait. 

.Tudge  NoBTHciTT.  For  more  than  two  years  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
^Viuerica,  through  its  oflicers,  have  been  making  efforts,  aggressive  efforts,  t<i 
control  the  poliiics  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  up  to  last  fall  they  pretty 
nearly  did  It.  In  pursuance  of  their  scheme  to  control  the  election,  elect  tlie 
oflicers  of  our  county,  they  have  put  uix>n  their  pay  rolls,  or  tlie  benefit  roll, 
many  persons  who  never  worketl  around  any  mines.  They  have  gone  out  onto 
the  farms  and  put  ranchers  on  their  benefit  rolls  and  carricfl  them  for  a  long 
period  up  to  election  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  Influence  over  them  to 
control  them  at  the  election.  An<l  last  fall's  electi<m  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
their  methods  were  very  effective.  Indeed.  In  the  spring  ele<'tion.  the  election 
held  in  Huerfano  County  last  spring,  they  colonized  the  town  of  Walsenburg, 
bringing  in  there  their  union  men  from  all  over  the  county  and  other  counties, 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  and  kept  them  there  long  enough  to  establish  a 
residence  to  vote  In  that  ele(»tlon,  and  it  was  very  close.  Tbey  tried  to  control 
the  election  In  both  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano  (^ountles.  I  state  these  tljngs 
to  let  you  know  these  charges  are  absolutely  true,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  now  made  in  pleadings  filed  in  the  contest  case  iiending  in  those  coun- 
ties tliere,  and  an  issue  is  to  be  determined.  In  short,  It  is  the  coal  company 
against  the  union.  We  have  had  some  exiM»rlence  in  this  State  of  unlon-con- 
trolleil  counties  ix^lltically.  You  take  the  c^ninty  of  Teller  and  the  count>'  of 
San  Miguel,  in  19(13  and  1904.  the  .sheriffs  of  those  counties  and  the  judges  of 
the  courts  were  elected  by  the  miner  votes.  They  were  union-made  politics,  and 
when  their  difticulties  arose  tbey  absolutely  refuse<l  to  make  any  attempt  to 
enforce  the  law,  so  you  are  forceil  to  the  i)osltIon  of  eitlier  taking  tlie  union- 
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made  gootis,  or  those  which  you  may  chiim  are  rloininate<l  by  the  companies; 
take  your  choice.  *  Getting  pretty  near  to  that  in  C/olorarto.  It  was;  that  way 
last  fall.  A  desperate  effort  was  matle  tt>  control  I  lie*  State  tick<it  on  the  part  of 
the  union. 

I  think  I  have  explalnetl  tlie  matter  of  deputy  sluM'ilTs,  commissions,  litiw 
tliey  were  issued,  and  why,  etc. 

Complaints  liave  been  made  ahout  militia  arrest inff«i>oople  without  warrants, 
etc.  That  is  fully  responded  to  by  tlie  observation  that  the  strikers  did  not  seek 
any  warrants  for  the  persons  whom  they  detained,  ami  I  dirwt  your  attention 
to  the  Karos  boys,  Kris  Karos  and  his  brother,  w1k»  were  working  up  at 
Tabasco,  were  assaulted  and  savagely  beaten  by  the  Ludlow  colony  inhabitants, 
taken  into  their  tent  colony  there,  detained  until  one  of  them  got  away  and 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  got  away  on  an  excuse 
to  get  his  trunk.  And  not  until  a  writ  of  hal)eas  corptis  had  been  i.ssued  did 
they  turn  the  other  fellow  loose.  IVIany  others  might  be  cited,  but  this  illus- 
trates the  point. 

I  have  explaine<l  the  matter  of  the  Seventh  Street  riot. 

Oh,  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  citation  in  our  brief  of  the  case 
of  Hlnchman  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  against  Mitchell,  as  some  criticism  has  been 
brought  by  our  citing  this  case  which  has  been  reverse<l.  and  that  ju.stiftes  the 
criticism  if  knowingly  done.  The  preparation  of  this  brief  began  about  the 
last  of  May  or  before  that  The  authorities  were  collate<l,  and  the  data 
arranged  before  the  last  of  May,  though  the  brief  was  thereafter  dictated.  This 
case  about  which  this  criticism  was  made,  and  to  which  we  allude,  was  re- 
versed and  the  reversing  opinion  promulgated  on  the  28th  of  May.  Informati^Mi 
of  it  never  reached  me  until  the  advance  sheets  of  the  Federal  Reporter  came 
out  in — later  in  the  summer — I  think  about  .Tuly  or  August  I  got  it.  It  is  in 
the  Two  hundred  and  fourteenth  Fe<leral.  I  have  forgotten  the  date.  Howev<»r. 
even  had  I  known  of  its  reversal,  I  .should  have  considered  the  case,  cnliini? 
attention  to  the  reversal,  of  course,  and  would  have  cited  It  for  its  reasoning 
force.  I  think  it  undoubteilly  was  gooil  law  up  until  the  time  that  the  court 
of  appeals  reversed  it. 

One  other  matter,  I  think,  ought  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  all  of  this  talk  the  effort  seems  to  l)e  to  find  who  was  right  or  wroii:? 
between  the  contending  parties.  Scarcely  anything  Is  said  about  the  man  at 
work.  Wlien  this  strike  t<H>k  effect,  as  has  been  heretofore  testifie<l,  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  men  remalne<l  at  work.  I  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  nuiMber. 
Other  accessions  thereto  were  adde<l  from  time  to  time. 

Now,  a  settlement  of  this  strike  at  any  time  after  It  was  called  would  mlnglt^ 
the  two  conflicting  elements;  the  men  wlio  remained  at  work  evidently  di»l 
not  want  to  do  any  different.  If  they  had  wanted  to  go,  they  hnd  an  oppor- 
tunity. As  they  did  not  go,  presumai)ly  friction  wouhl  have  resulted  if  you  h:>'l 
attempted  to  put  tlie  two  together.  No  falr-mlnde<l  man  Is  going  to  drive  out 
one  man  eqimlly  quallfitMl  to  give  the  place  to  another,  particularly  when  one 
is  friendly  and  the  other  antagonistic. 

Much  might  be  sahl  on  that  subject,  but  I  will  leave  it  for  the  ingenuity  of 
the  committee  to  study  It  out. 

They  had  a  party  on  the  stand  this  morning  who  read  many  aflldavits  and 
copies  of  affidavits.  We  all  know  the  damage  of  hearsay  tt^stimony  and  of 
taking  ex  parte  afTidavits.  These  parties  making  affidavits,  most  of  them 
still  exist,  and  if  the  ccmunittee  will  bring  tho.«<e  parties  before  them  and  inter- 
rogate them  they  will  find  quite  a  different,  if  not  an  absolutely  contrarj',  story 
told  to  that  which  Is  emh<Hlie<l  In  the  affidavits. 

One  observation  on  strike  matters  generally,  which  nnist  lie  pretty  evident 
to  the  committee's  min<l,  I  can  comlude  In  about  five  minutes,  I  think,  unless 
3'ou  prefer  to  call  me  In  the  morning. 

Chairman  Walsh.  All  rlglit,  go  ahead. 

.ludge  NoRTHci'TT.  I  am  simply  going  to  observe  that  the  tendency  of  strikes 
for  the  last  25  years  has  be<Mi  drifting  very  nnich,  It  seems  to  me,  In  the  direc- 
tion of  rebellion  in  this  country.  I  ilo  not  say  that  the  unions  universally  In- 
dor.se  It.  But  certain  It  is  that  all  the  ix^rsons  who  are  i>romulgating  a  certain 
cult  detrimental  to  organized  government  invariably  Indorse  the  uidons  an<l  in- 
dorse* the  strikes.  Take  this  ])eople  l>elonglng  to  this  new  cult  known  as 
symiiacllsm  and  anan-hisui — they  invariably  .s>n»pathizo  v.ith  the  strike-.,  sym- 
pathize with  the  violence  growing  out  of  them. 
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I  think  one  danger  now  confronting  us  is  the  temporizing  manner  In  whicli  all 
tliese  questions  are  dealt  witli.  A  prompt  and  firm  and  positive  enfori.*ewent 
of  tite  laws  now  existing  on  our  statute  l)oolc8  will  prevent  much  of  the  violence 
that  grows  out  of  tliese  strilces.  Laws  can't  be  enacted  to  prevent  strilies,  any 
bit  more  than  you  can  enact  laws  to  prevent  occasional  assaults,  but  much 
remedial  legislation  can  be  enacted.  I  have  implicit  confidence  in  the  wisdom, 
imtriotism,  and  energy  at  the  American  people,  her  institutions  and  form  of 
government,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  w^hat  in  time,  and  I  think  In  plenty  of 
time  to  prevent  rel)enion,  wise  statesmen  of  the  I'nlted  States  and  the  various 
States  thereof  will  discover  remedies  and  apply  them  in  such  a  firm  and  telling 
way  as  to  prevent  that  which  has  taken  place  in  many  other  countries. 

But  it  can  not  be  done  by  these  sensational  and  harrowing  publicities  that 
have  been  given  to  this  and  other  similar  outbreaks.  And  it  appears  to  me, 
while  on  the  subject  of  rights  and  renuHlies,  that  some  recommendation  ought 
to  be  made  which  will  lead  to  legislation  that  will  prevent  the  serious  abuses 
of  speech — free  8pt»ech  and  free  press  that  exists  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
mean  to  curtail  fri^e  speech  or  publicity,  but  I  do  mean  to  curtail  the  abuse 
of  it.  And  I  hold  In  my  hand  a  book  marked,  "  The  American  Citizen,"  which 
has  been  given  some  circulation  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  I  am  going  to 
intro<Uice  it  at  this  time  in  order  that  this  c*ommittee  may  peruse  and  read  It. 
It  occurs  to  me  tliat  circulation  of  documents  of  this  character  ought  not  to 
1k»  i>ermitted.  It  advises  its  readers  to  buy  guns  and  prepare  themselves  to 
rosist  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  this  country. 

1  don't  think  of  anything  more  I  want  to  say. 

(Chairman  Walsh.  We  will  excuse  you  for  the  present.  I  want  to  get 
through  with  the  witness  to-night  who  has  to  be  examined  through  an  inter- 
preter. One  of  the  commissioners  wants  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  I  have 
none.    Will  you  just  retire  for  a  few  minutes? 

Judge  XoRTHCi'TT.  Yes,  sir. 

(Witness  excused  temporarily.) 

TESTIKONY  OF  MR.  ORIOORIO  OINIXIS^Beoalled. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  where  he  was  born. 

The  Intebpbeteb.  Italy. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  place? 

The  IxTERpRETEB.  Provlucia  1)1  Georcente. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  he  receive  any  e<lucatl<>n  in  Italy?  Did  he  go  to 
school  there? 

The  IxTEHPRETER.  He  says  "  Yes." 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  his  boy  live  with  him? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  if  he  ever  belonged  to  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America? 

The  Interpreter.  I  never  hear  nobody  to  talk  about  United  Inline  Workers  of 
America. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  how  long  he  has  worked  at  the  mining  business — 
how  long  he  has  been  a  miner. 

The  Interpreter.  He  said  altogether  about  eight  years  and  a  half. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  where  he  worketl  before  he  came  to  Colorado? 

The  Interpreter.  He  w^as  working  in  Tennsylvanla. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Pennsylvania? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  think  he  said  Greensburg — he  understood  that. 

The  Interpreter.  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  if  he  knows  what  a  union  is. 

The  InterprivFER.  He  said  he  heard  what  the  word  union  was,  but  he  don't 
know  what  It  means. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  he  ever  belong  to  any  society  in  this  country? 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  not. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  if  he  ever  heard  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

Tlie  Interpreter.  He  says  he  never  talke<i  to  nobody.  I  never  hear  nobody 
talk  about  Unitetl  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Never  talked  to  anybody? 

The  Interpreter.  Xo,  sir. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Does  lie  know  what  the  United  Mine  Workei-s  of  America 
is? 

The  Interpbeteb.  He  says  he  understands,  but  he  don't  belong  to  the  union. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  what  he  understands  the  organization  Is  for. 

The  Interpbeteb.  He  don't  know ;  he  says  he  don't  know  anything. 

.Chairman  Walsh.  He  don't  know? 

Tlie  Interpreter,  No,  sir.  • 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  how  he  happened  to  come  to  Colorado,  and  wlio, 
i'  anyone,  got  him  to  come? 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  he  come  himself. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  did  he  happen  to  find  out  that  he  might  get  a  job 
here? 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  he  heard  tliere  was  a  lot  of  work. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  did  he  hear — he  heard  there  was  a  lot  of  work? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  who  told  him. 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  he  heard  f rom .  everyboily . 

Chairman  Walsh.  Everybody.  Where  was  he  when  he  heard  lliere  was  a  lot 
of  work  here? 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  in  Chicago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  who  it  was  got  his  son  to  come,  if  he  knows. 
Ask  him  If  he  got  his  son  to  come ;  put  it  that  way. 

Tlie  Interpreter.  He  says  he  come  himself. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  he  doing  in  Chicago  when  he  heard  that? 

The  Interpreter.  He  was  working  in  a  railroad  station. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  had  he  been  working  in  the  railroad  station 
wlien  he  heard  of  the  work  here? 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  he  worked  two  months  before  he  canie  here. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Two  months? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  if  he  went  to  an  employment  agency  to  inquire. 

The  Interpreter.  Ko,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  A.sk  him  If  anybody  asked  him  not  to  go  to  work  when  he 
en  me  to  Colorado,  or  attempted  in  any  way  to  prevent  him  from  going  to  work. 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  he  risk  himself  to  come  to  Colorado  and  get  a  job. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  Is  that? 

The  Interpreter.  He  risk  it 

Chairman  Walsh.  After  he  came  here,  did  any  person  ask  hau  not  to  work,  or 
threaten  him  In  any  way? 

The  Interpreter.  He  say  nobody  ever  say  anything. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Nobocly  ever  said  anything  to  him? 

The  Interpreter.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  has  he  been  In  this  country? 

The  Intrepreter.  Thirteen  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  if  he  Intends  to  go  back  to  the  old  country? 

The  Interpreter.  He  say  if  he  have  money  some  time  he  will ;  if  not,  he  will 
stay  here. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  If  he  understands  that  he  has  a  right  to  bec'ome  a 
citlJjen  of  this  country? 

The  Interpreter.  He  said  he  was  trying  to  be  a  lTnlte<l  States  citizen  several 
times,  but  he  don't  know  how  to  read  and  write  English,  and  they  refuse  to 
give  him  papers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Because  he  could  not  read  and  write? 

The  Interprefer.  It  Is  his  intention  to  be  a  United  States  citizen. 

Chairman  Wai^h.  Ask  him  how  much  money  he  makes  in  the  mine? 

The  Interpreter.  He  say  sometimes  some  months  he  get  $75,  some  months 
$85.  some  months  $100. 

Chairman  Walsh.  A.sk  him  if  he  knows  what  a  checkwelghraan  is? 

The  Interprffer.  A  checkwelghman  Is  a  fellow  that  check  my  cars. 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  don't  know  what  a  checkwelghman  Is? 

The  Interpreter.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  whether  or  not  he  Is  being  paid  for  all  the  coal 
he  mines? 

The  Interpreter.  What  he  mines? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  whether  he  knows  whether  or  not  he  Is  being 
paid  for  all  the  coal  he  mines? 

The  Interpreter.  He  said  they  pay  what  he  done. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  how  he  knows  that,  whether  they  pay  him  for 
what  he  does. 

The  Int£Bpb£ter.  He  said  he  shall  mark  every  time  so  much  what  he  done 
and  he  knows  what  he  do  and  also  be  fi^re  the  work  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
so  he  figure  how  much  he  got  coming  to  him. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  if  he  would  he  willing  to  work  more  than  el^ht 
hours  a  day  if  they  made  him  do  it. 

The  Intebpbeteb.  I  only  want  work  eiglit  hours,  what  I  know  law  is. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  if  he  deals  in  the  comi>any  store,  buys  his  gooils 
from  the  company  store? 

The  Interpbkteb.  Only  he  bought  groceries  to  the  company  stores. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  how  much  they  detiuct  from  his  wages  for  hos- 
pital dues? 

The  Intebpbeter.  One  dollar  a  month. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  liow  much  tliey  deduct  usually  for  powder? 

The  Intebpbeteb.  He  say  he  never  use  powder,  he  work  with  the  coal  that — 
he  said  he  worked  in  a  mine,  pillar  place  coal,  that  is  softer  and  don't  need 
no  powder  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  mine  is  he  working  in? 

The  Interpreteb.  In  the  Valdez. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do^  he  know  the  name  of  the  company  who  has  tho 
mine? 

The  Interpreter.  He  say  he  don't  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  what  he  gets  paid  for  his  work? 

The  Interpreter.  He  say  he  gets  paid  for  the  comimny.  He  say  he  get  paid 
for  the  company,  he  heard  the  company,  one  tlie  companies  nume^l  lti>ckefeller, 
and  that  is  all  he  knows  about  It. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Does  he  know  how  much  the  company  pays  him,  what 
price  they  pay  him  for  mining  the  coal? 

The  Interpreter.  They  pay  55  cents  a  ton  for  coal. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  if  he  would  belong  to  a  union  If  he* thought  ho 
could  get  more  money  by  doing  so. 

The  Intebpbeteb.  I  don't  want  to  belong  to  a  union  if  even  I  get  $10  a  day. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  if  his  boss  speaks  Italian. 

The  Intebpbeteb.  He  says  sometimes  his  boss  talk  very  few  words  Italian 
language. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  how  he  finds  out  what  the  boss  wants  him  to  do. 

The  Intebpreter.  He  says  he  is  expeiienceil  In  work. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  he  is  an  experienced  workman? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  he,  himself,  is? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  his  twss  never  tell  him  anything  he  wants  him  to  do? 

The  Interpreter.  He  said  when  the  boss  ask  him  to  do  some  work.  If  he 
understand,  he  do  it,  and  if  he  don't,  why  the  Iwss  he  gi>es  ami  sho\A's  to  him 
what  should  be  done. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  if  he  would  still  work  there  even  though  they 
did  not  pay  him  as  much  as  they  do  now. 

The  Interpreter.  Please  give  me  the  question  again. 

Chairman  W'alsh.  Ask  him  if  he  would  remain  at  work  if  they  did  not  pay 
him  the  same  w^ages. 

Tlie  Interpreter.  He  say,  no,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  would  quit? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  who  gave  him  tho  job  mi*;  at  the  mine,  who  ho 
taliped  to  about  going  to  work. 

The  Interpreter.  He  say  he  talked  to  the  superintendent. 

Chairman  W^vlsh.  He  said  what? 

The  Intebpbeteb.  He  say  he  talked  with  the  superintendent  of  tlie  mine,  and 
the  superintendent  give  the  job  to  him. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  if  he  told  him  how  much  he  would  pay  him 
before  he  gave  him  the  job? 

The  Interpreter,  He  said  when  he  was  working  with  the  company  he  got 
.^3.10  a  day,  but  the  most  time  he  was  working  for  himself  in  piecework. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  him  how  much  he  got  for  piecework. 

The  Interpreter.  He  said  some  days  he  make  about  $4 — $S  or  $4.  or  $5  or 
J?0.  something  like  that. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Ask  bim  how  ranch  the  sup«*rillten<l^^'lt  t«)M  liim  he  would 
ItrCy  him  for  piece worl^  when  he  hired  him. 

Tlie  Intebpreteb.  He  says  that  the  superintendt^iit  don't  know  liiutself  wluit 
the  men  in  pieceworlt — what  a  man  mal^e  in  a  day. 

Commissioner  O'Connell,  Aijk  Iiow  muili  a  ton  for  ditrpinj?  coal  he  wuk  going 
to  pay  him. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  the  superintendent  tel!  lu'.ii  \^!K•a  lu'  luivd  liim  how 
much  he  would  pay  him  when  he  would  dig  coal? 

The  Interpreter.  He  said  he  hadn't  said  anything:. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Docs  he  know  liow  much  a  ton  he  gK<  for  digging  coal? 

The  Intesfseteb.  Fifty -five  cents  a  ton. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  do  they  charge  for  tht^  house  lie  livns  in? 

The  Intebpreteb.  He  said  he  live  In  a  little  sha<'k,  a  house,  and  he  pay  a 
dollar  a  month  for  the  rent  of  the  house.  I  got  tlir^n?  sliaeb,  aud  I  pay  $l/J5 
for  each  shack. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  mucli? 

The  Interpreter.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  f«ir  use  of  the  water. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Twenty-five  cents  for  water? 

The  Interpreter.  Would  he  $1.25  a  month. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  manj'  rooms  are  in  that  house? 

The  Interpreter.  Tliere  are  tliree  roou\s  in  the  house* 

Chairman  W.alsh.  And  who  all  live  in  that  house? 

The  Interpreter.  Him  and  his  family. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many? 

The  Interpreter.  Seven  altogether. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Seven  altogether? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  may  l»e  excused. 

(The  interpreter  didn't  know  as  much  as  I  did  about  talking  English.  There's 
where  the  mistake  cauje  from.  Youro,  truly  (signed),  Gr^gario  (Mnox,  Bok  148, 
Yaldez,  Colo.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  WALTEE  F.  LEITIHALL. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Walter  F.  Lenthail. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  Is  your  age? 

I^Ir.  Lenthall.  I  am  36  years  of  age. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  marriwl  or  single? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  I  am  a  married  man. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  any  children? 

^Ir.  Lenthall.  No,  sir. 

("hairman  Walsh.  Where  do  yoii  liv«*? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  I  reside  at  the  presiMit  time  at  U«xkJan.l,  Col*..  tli«»  So'^u*  mine. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  coimty  is  that  in? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Huerfano  County. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  I  am  a  miner. 

Chairman  Walsh.  A  native  of  this  ctuiutry? 

Air.  Lenthall.  Yes,  sir ;  of  Tennes.stv, 

Chairman  Walsh.  A  native  of  Tennessee? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  what  parentajr«»? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  German  decent. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  lonjr  have  yon  Un-n  a  miiipr? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  All  my  life. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  l>e<Mi  a  f<»al  miner  t\\\  your  \iu*l 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Yes,  .sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  <lid  you  work  in  (In*  coal-minin::  lMisin<»ss  pri.>r  to 
coming  to  Colorado? 

Mr.  Lenthalt*  The  Wt4)ster  Fuel  Co..  British  C'oluinhi.M, 

Chairman  Waujh.  And  before  that?  Cive  nie  the  i)hnvs  you  \vork»Ml  in  the 
coal-mining  bu.sine.»<s. 

Mr.  Lenthalu  The  State  of  Washinjrton,  Idaho,  IMonr:(M:t,  Kritisli  <%»lumhia, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Cimirman  Walsh.  What  time  tlid  you  work  in  iV>h»rado.  and  wheiv? 

Mr.  I^xthall.  I  worketl  in  the  Walsen.  Cameron,  Uobinson,  Mutual,  and 
the  Solar. 
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Clmirmnn  Walsh.  Are  you  working  in  the  Solar  now? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  a  miner? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Yes,  sir. 

(^hairman  Walsh.  Is  the  Sohir  a  union  or  nonunion  mine,  Mr.  Lenthall? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  No;  It  Is  a  nonunion  mine. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  Is  nonunion? 

Mr.  I^nthall.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  did  you  work  at  Walsen? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  The  first  time  I  worked  at  Walsen  from  November,  I  believe 
tlie  11th  until  November  22d  or  the  23d.  And  through  some  dispute  against 
wages  I  was  transferred  to  the  Cameron  November  26,  1913. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  I  stayed  there  until  the  21st  of  March,  1914. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  did  you  leave  Cameron? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  On  account  of  conditions  not  being  satisfactory — not  satisfied 
with  the  store  and  the  general  working  conditions. 

Chairman  A\'al8H.  Just  describe  the  objection  you  had  to  the  store  and  the 
general  working  conditions. 

Mr.  Lenthall.  The  objection  I  had  to  the  store  was  overcharges  regarding 
furniture,  groceries,  and  so  forth,  and  In  not  re<-t»Iving  sufficient  payment  for  my 
work — driving  entries — which  is  heavy  work  and  contained  lots  of  Avater.  I 
was  only  guaranteed 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  I  was  only  guaranteed  $3.10  per  day,  while  It  really  should 
pay — driving  these  entries,  the  kind  of  entries  we  had,  the  kind  of  wet  work — it 
should  at  least  pay  $4  a  day.  And  besides  that,  when  I  came  down  to  the 
(^ameron  mine  I  notified  the  superintendent  of  that  Cameron  mine  ma<le  appli- 
cation for  some  batch  furniture,  temporary,  on  account  I  had  my  furniture  at 
Pueblo.  I  bought  two  chairs,  one  table,  one  range,  linoleum  to  cover  the  kitchen, 
one  dresser  and  be<l,  one  mattress  (so  called),  and  quilts  and  some  other  things 
that  amounteil  to  $143.  I  signed  a  contract  to  have  deductions  made  at  $25  a 
month.  Well,  everything  went  well  until  the  first  statement  I  received  of  the 
Cameron  mine — that  was  November  30— and  my  total  earnings  for  November 
were  $9.30,  and  this  statement  showeil  my  deduction  $13.45,  so  that,  therefore, 
I  was  $4.15  in  debt  to  the  company.    My  second  statement 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  how  long  a  period  of  time  was  that? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  That  period  was  from  the  24tli ;  from  the  24th  of  November. 
Then  my  second  statement 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  From  24th  of  November  to  what  other  date? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  To  the  30th ;  to  the  last  day  of  the  month.    Then 

Commissioner  O'Conneix.  Six  days? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Yes.  Then  the  second  statement  I  received  on  the  31st  of 
December.  That  was  the  statement  where  I  had  a  lot  of  trouble.  The  super- 
intendent as  well  as  the  mine  clerk;  the  superintendent  directed  the  mine 
clerk — correcteil  tbe  mine  clerk's  statement,  and  the  mine  clerk  corrected  the 
superintendent's.  That  statement  is  supposed  to  be  copied  off  those  books. 
There  is  a  correction  right  here  on  the  statement. 

Now,  I  had  an  earning;  I  had  a  total  earning  of  that  day  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  $74.11. 

(^halrman  Walsh.  A  total  what? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Total  earning  of  $74.11.  My  deduction  amounted  In  house 
rent,  furniture,  hospital,  and  fuel,  amounted  to  $91.25.  Naturally  I  went  over 
to  see  the  superintendent  about  it,  and  the  superintendent  corrected  it,  and  it 
left  me  a  balance  which  I  owed  the  company  of  $63.09.  Well,  when  I  went 
with  that  statement  to  the  superintendent,  at  the  time  he  looked  the  books 
over  himself,  and  he  put  down  that  balance  due  the  company,  Instead  of  $63.90, 
was  $75.74.  He  li\creased  It.  So  I  could  not  get  any  satisfaction.  I  had  been 
thrt^  or  four  times  to  ask  him  to  look  the  matter  over,  and  he  would  say  he 
wouhl  look  it  over.  So  I  left  it  run  on  to  January.  On  my  January  statement 
I  had  88  hours,  and  I  earned  for  the  88  hours  $34.10.  My  store  deduction  was 
$34,10;  therefore  I  didn't  receive  anything. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  did  it  happen,  Mr.  lenthall?  Did  you  get  the  ordi- 
nary scale  of  wages  and  prices? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Well,  I  had  drawbacks.  In  that  place  I  was  working  I  had 
too  much  rock  and  what  we  call  brushing.  In  driving  an  entry  you  liave  got 
to  have  the  entry  6  feet  from  the  center  of  the  rail.    Now,  they  had  a  heavy 
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Toof,  a  heavy  roll  of  rock,  and  they  must  be  given  a  certain  pitdi,  and  I  had 
to  gob  the  rock  4  feet  from  the  left  rib.  That  took  considerable  time,  and  I 
didn't  get  anything  extra ;  Just  my  day's  wages. 

Chairman  Walsh.  They  do  not  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  only  work  11  days  that  whole  month? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  No.  I  had  an  agreement  with  the  superintendent  that  if  I 
didn't  make  my  day's  wages  he  would  give  me  enough  hours  to  make  it  up  in 
the  month — to  make  the  month  up.  So,  therefore,  that  was  the  88  hours  which 
were  missing.  I  made  2,549  hundredweight  of  coal  and  15  feet  of  brushing, 
and  the  2,549  hundredweight  of  coal  paid  me  $50.90,  plus  13  feet  of  brushing 
at  65  cents ;  a  total  of  $57.48.  Deductions  on  that  were  the  preceding  month — 
the  previous  month — ^$86.28,  so  I  stood  to  the  company  $86.28  instead  of  $74.75 
after  deducting  the  drawing.     My  statement  shows  it. 

Then,  in  February  I  had  128  hours,  and  the  128  hours  I  earned  $49.50,  and 
had  1,371  hundredweight  of  coal  and  18  feet  of  brushing.  That  give  me  $36.42. 
That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  drew  any  money,  and  my  check  amounted  to  40 
cents  since  November  until  February,  according  to  this  statement  here. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  actual  days  did  you  put  in  in  each  one  of 
these  months? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  The  whole  month  Including  Sundays. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Working  as  hard  as  you  could? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  As  hard  as  I  could. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Including  Sundays? 

Mr.  Lenthaix.  Including  Sundays;  yes,  sir.  My  daybook  will  show  all  the 
time  correctly — ^that  I  had  so  many  cars  to  load;  everything  else  written 
clown — which  I  carry.  They  are  here  to  be  inspected  at  any  time  you  may 
desire. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Now,  of  course  I  couldn't  agree  with  the  superintendent  on 
these  points. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  that  take  you  to  the  end  of  your  time  at  Cameron? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Now,  that  took  me  up  to  the  24th — 21st — and  I  had  never 
received  a  statement  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  21st.  It  was  promised,  be- 
cause I  could  not  settle  with  them,  In  the  first  place;  and  my  superintendent 
told  me  I  could  not  move  until  I  paid  absolutely  every  cent  to  the  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Told  you  what? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Told  me  I  could  not  move  from  that  camp;  couldn't  go  to 
any  other  place  until  I  had  paid  everything  to  the  company.  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  move  away  to  Walsen,  and  so  he  told  me  to  see  the  superintendent  at 
AValsen  and  let  me  take  my  account  bills  over  and  be  responsible  for  them 
and  he  would  give  me  permis.slon  to  move.    I  defied  him. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  defied  him? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  I  said,  **  I  am  going  to  move  on  Saturday  morning,"  which  I 
did.  I  defied  him  to  put  any  obstructions  In  my  way.  Now,  then.  In  the  month 
of  April  I  made  $123  that  month.  That  was  the  best  pay  I  ever  made  In  the 
C.  F.  &  I.    I  had  $30  In  cash. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  much? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Thirty  dollars  out  of  $123. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  did  your  bills  consist  of?    What  did  you  buy? 

Mr.  I^NTHALL.  Well,  thore  were  tools,  and  keep  paying  on  these  bills,  and 
I  could  never  get  finished  up  with  these  bills ;  and  I  asked  for  a  statement  on 
several  occasions.    I  could  not  obtain  one. 

Chairman  Walsh.  They  would  not  give  you  an  itemized  statement? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  No.  Here  is  a  copy  which  I  received  from  the  Mutual  Coal 
Co.,  and  Mr.  Anderson  he  forwarded  me  a  letter  about  two  weeks  after  I  left 
the  C.  F.  &  I.,  and  told  me — he  was  a  clerk  with  the  Cameron  store — and  asked 
him  to  collect  the  bill  of  $40  after  I  left  over  four  months.  So  I  turned  back 
and  wrote  him,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

(The  letter  referred  to  Is  as  follows:) 

"  Mr.  Davis,  a  clerk  at  the  Mutual  mine,  handed  me  your  letter  of  November 
9,  1914 — a  store  bill  I  should  owe  to  the  Colorado  Supply  Co.,  Cameron 
store,  of  $43.61  for  you  to  collect.  I  herewith  will  reply  briefly  to  the  demands. 
Firstly,  I  don't  think  I  owe  the  O.  S.  C,  any  such  bill.  I  left  Cameron  mine  In 
March.  My  bills  were  transferred  to  the  Walsen  mine,  and  to  where  I  was 
€»mployed  after  I  left  Cameron,  and  there  my  bills  were  paid  by  deduction  from 
my  pay.    When  I  left  Walsen  last  June  for  the  Mutual  mine  I  was  Informed  that 
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I  was  clear  %vitb  tlio  camp.  It  is  rather  strange  f<»r  tho  C.  S.  C.  to  collect  a 
bill  from  me  after  aearly  five  months.  Well  known  to  them,  I  was  employed 
at  the  Mutual  mine.  Therefore  I  will  not  I'onseot  for  an.v  deduction  from  nijr 
pay  to  the  demands  of  the  C.  S.  C.  I  am  in  {tossession  of  all  hills  and  state- 
ments except  the  itemized  statement  I  so  often  asked  theui  to  furnish  me 
with." 

I  haven't  received  any  itemized  statement  from  tliem  sim-e  I  left  or  <lurlns 
tlie  thne  I  staged  with  tliem. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  thei'e  other  EngUKh-$q)eukinjC  miners  at  Cameron 
and  at  Walsen  when  you  worked  there? 

Mr.  LkiNthall.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  any  of  the  other  men  have  similar  experiences  to 
which  you  have  detailed? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Oh,  yes ;  quite  a  numi>er  of  them. 

C-halrman  Walsh.  How  general  was  it? 

Mr.  Lem'hall.  Oli,  it  was  a  general  occurrence.  I  can  mention  4iuite  a 
numl>er  of  names ;  but  when  you  woukln't  pay  their  bills  and  couldir't  make  any 
money,  you  were  down  on  them;  they  had  been  paying  grocery  bills  and  stuff 
all  winter,  and  they  couldn't  make  enough  to  pay  tlieir  bills.  One  man  named 
Harrington  and  one  nameil  Cochran,  etc.,  quite  a  number,  besides  the  foreign 
element  v.hich  are  employed  at  the  mine;  aiul  they  have  always  complalneii 
about  thnt  Cameron  store. 

C-hairnu^n  Walsh.  Where  did  the  pei>ple  get  water  for  domestic  purposes 
at  Walsen? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  At  Walsen,  I  l>elieve,  is  tlie  mine  water;  but  the  Mutual, 
that  wais  the  last  time  I  worked,  that  was  the  reason  I  left  the  mine,  on  account 
of  that  water. 

Chainniui  Walsh.  What  was  your  experience  about  the  water  at  that  mine? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  On  October  15 — they  turned  that  mine  water  on  October  15. 
Previous  to  that  we  had  city  water,  and  I  didn't  know  anything  different  until 
a  youncT  man  came  to  me  during  the  noon  hour  on  November  11  and  aske<i  me 
wliat  we  were  going  to  do  about  that  water.  I  said,  "I  don't  know ;  what 
water  do  you  mean?  "  "About  that  water  we  are  drinking."  I  said,  "  What 
about  it?"  He  said,  "Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  tlmt  we  are  drinking  mine 
water?  "  I  said,  "  No."  I  ijmnod lately  went  to  the  superintendent  and  askexl 
him  why  we  were  drinking  mine  water.  We  found  that  the  mine  was  In  the 
filthy  state  of  pollute<l  water.  There  were  three  diseasoil  Mexican-s  working 
in  the  mine,  and  they  had  used  this  water  that  flowe<l  into  tlie  .<;unip  as  a  toilet, 
and  from  that  sump  the  water  was  pumpe<l  out  for  domestic  puri>osos.  That 
was  the  reason  I  left  the  Mutual  mine. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  they  charge  you  for  that  water? 

Mr.  Lenthal.  Tliey  chaiged  me. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  it  deducte<l  from  your  pay? 

Mr.  Lemhall.  Yes;  it  was  de<lueted,     I  Imve  the  statement  ri;;lit  here. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ho^v  much? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  A  dollar  a  month. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tell  the  commission  ai)out  your  experience  with  c<»al 
weights  while  you  were  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Lenthall.  The  I^obinson  mine  and  the  Walsen  mine,  they  had.  prac- 
ticnlly  si>eaking.  the  same  cars;  that  is,  wooden  cars;  and  the  Walsen  mine  has 
three  different  kinds  of  cars,  and  the  wooden  square  car,  and  they  have  got 
them  woollen  cars  that  are  built  up  sides,  and  steel  cars.  And  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  tiie  Roi)iuson  mine  in  tiie  weight  of  the  winnlen  cars  and  tl»e  square 
wooden  cars  and  what  they  have  in  Walsen.  The  Robinson  mine  has  cars  of 
from  27  to  28  hundi'wl weight.  That  is  the  Robinson  mine.  Tlie  Walsen  mine, 
the  COM  I  at  Walsen  mine  runs  from  84  to  50  bund  re<l  weight.  I  had  a  record  of  a 
car  in  June ;  this  Is  my  fourth  car ;  I  put  down  tlie  weight,  5,600 ;  and  tlie  lowest 
car  I  ever  had  In  Walsen  mine  was  tlie  13th  of  June.  2,600. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  experience  have  the  other  men  had  there,  that  you 
know  of? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Had  exactly  the  same  experience  what  I  had.  Tliere  was  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Bryson;  he  wns  up  on  the  scales  and  he  give  us  fair 
weight :  ami  wlien  Bryson  was  talcen  off,  about  the  time  the  McNally  nilive 
burned,  and  they  put  a  mun  to  take  his  phK*e.  and  the  sui»erlntendent  had  to  re- 
naive  him  <»n  account  giving  us  si  Kir  t  weiglit. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  yt>u  a  member  of  tlie  miners'  organization? 
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Mr.  Lenthaxl.  No  ;  I  nni  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  been  a  meuiher  of  tlie  UniUHl  Miue  Work- 
ers of  America? 

Mr.  Lenthaix.  No  ;  I  am  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  work  tliere  all  during  this  trouble? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  are  working  at  the,  Solar  mine  now? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Working  at  the  Solar  mine  now.  , 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  exercise  your  right  of  franchise;  do  you  vote  at 
elections? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  I  did ;  yes.  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  has  your  observation  been  at  the  elections,  if  you 
made  any  at  the  camps  which  you  have  workeil,  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  On  the  3d  of  November,  in  the  morning  at  7  o'clock,  I  was  the 
second  man  to  vote  at  the  Solar  mine,  and  there  .was  quite  a  disturbance  about 
that  election.  There  were  several  men  there  objecting  to  our  vote,  especially 
some  Mexicans  objecte<l  to  the  vote,  and  I  asked  one  of  them  >Vho  he  was,  to 
show  his  cre<lentlals  if  he  had  them,  and  I  objected  to  his  vote.  He  showed  me 
some  credentials  that  I  consideretl  at  tlie  time  were  not  genuine  credentials.  I 
saw  down  to  Walsenburg  and  saw  the  district  attorney  or  the  sheriff  about  it. 
Coming  to  Walsenburg,  or  passing  the  store  at  Walsen.  I  saw  quite  a  number 
of  Greeks  and  Italians,  which  I  knew  at  the  time  worketl  in  the  Walsen  mine 
who  were  not  citizens. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How"  did  you  know  they  were  not  citizens? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Because  I  talked  to  them.  One  of  them  was  working  with  me 
previous  in  the  mine,  and  he  was  in  the  country  only  about  eight  or  nine  months. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  a  citizen.  There  were  ^lexicans,  a  man  that  came  from 
old  Mexico,  and  he  told  me  that  he  voted. 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  is  not  a  citizen? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Not  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stntt's-. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  ever  make  any  other  observations  witli  reference 
to  the  way  the  elections  wei*e  conducted? 

Mr.  Lenthalu  No;  I  did  not.  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  anyone  ask  who  you  were  voting  for?  Or  ask  you  to 
vote  for  anyone? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Well,  I  notice<l  that  several  gentlemen  that  were  not  known 
to  me,  they  came  around  to  the  hoii.se  and  a!<ke<l  our  wives  to  vote — were  in- 
troducefl 

Chairman  Walsh.  What? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  They  were  Introduced  as  out  of  tlie  party  tiiey  were  belonging 
to,  the  Republican  or  Democratic  Party,  and  we  were  told,  you  know,  the  Iw^st 
party  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  was  the  Uepublican  Party. 

Chairman  Walsh.  They  told  your  wife  that? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Our  wives.  Of  course  I  diiln't  see  either  of  those  gentlemen, 
1iecau.se  I  was  working.    He  was  at  our  homes  during  working    hours. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  No;  I  got  a  description.  I  asked  my  wife  to  give  me  a  di'- 
scrlption  and  she  said  he  was  a  young  man.  tall  and  stoutly  built. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  do  you  know  about  the  actions  of  the  mine  guards 
located  at  the  places  where  you  live<l? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Well,  some  of  those  mine  guards,  especially  after  the  "Sir- 
Nally  was  burned  down,  they  started  to — I  happenetl  to  be  at  the  time  just  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  superintendent's  house  where  they  came  by  from  McNally. 
and  I  seen  one  having  a  lot  of  shirts  and  other  stuff  belonging  to  the  .so-calle<l 
home  guards,  which  was  formed  on  this  ot'caslon  after  the  State  militia  was 
withdrawn  from  these  camps.  One  of  them  was  name<l  Moore,  and  another 
companion  I  didn't  know  his  name,  he  was  a  stranger.  And  I  couldn't  see  why 
he  should  carrj^  that  stuff  away,  and  so  I  asked  him,  and  he  said :  "  I  am  going 
to  keep  it."  Then  the  .second  iK'casion  I  noticed  that  a  Seventh  Stn^t  stiloon, 
after  they  had  had  that  battle,  the  battle  was  over  at  Walsen.  that  was  on  April 
28.  I  saw  a  lot  of  militiamen  with  some  of  the  men  imported  from  .Joplin,  Mo., 
going  to  that  saloon.  I  saw  a  man  come  out  with  a  box  of  cigars  and  gunny 
sacks  of  whisky,  and  so  forth,  and  I  j^aid:  "Where  did  you  get  that  from?" 
He  said  from  the  saloon.  So  the  camp  tnarshal  arresttnl  them,  and  later  they 
were  relefise<l.    Why  it  was,  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  the  mine  guards  or  militia  committing 
any  acts  of  violence  In  the  camps  where  you  were  located? 
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Mr.  Lexthall.  No  ;  I  can't  say  as  to  that. 

Clmirman  Walsh.  Did  you  know  of  any  company  employee  using  explosives, 
or  anything  of  tliat  kind? 

^Ir.  Lenthall.  I  know  that  four  of  tlie  Joplin  Imported  men  had  16  dynamite 
sticks  and  tried  to  blow  a  saloon  up,  and  they  were  stopped  by  Mr.  Graham, 
Then  tliere  was  talk  In  the  camp  that  some  of  tlie  buildings  in  the  McNally 
were  burned  by  the  Joplin  men. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  do  you  know  that  some  of  those  buildings  were  fired 
by  tlie  Joplin,  Mo.,  men? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Through  the  conversation  I  overheard. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Between  whom? 

Mr.  I^xTHALL.  Between  some  of  the  men,  I  don't  know  the  names  of  any  of 
them,  I  couldn't  say. 

Chairnuin  Walsh.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  of  those  men  that  fired 
the  McNally  mine. 

Mr.  Lenthall.  I  know  the  Christian  names.  I  don't  know  that  I  could 
Identify  them  if  I  could  see  tliem. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Give  me  those  names. 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Tom,  Harry,  and  Joe,  thr(»e  of  them. 

Chairnian  Walsh.  Did  any  person  have  any  conversation  directly  with  you 
at  any  time  with  reference  to  committing  acts  of  violence  or  depredation  on 
the  company's  property? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Not  directly,  but  Indirectly.  I  do  not  know  if  he  said  that 
in  a  kind  of  Josh  way  or  not,  that  they  were  going  to  blow  up  some  more  red 
necks.  I  said,  "Blow  up  some  more  what?"  He  said,  "McNally."  That  was 
the  class  of  people  which  came  from  Joplin,  Mo.,  which  really  did  cause  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  a  lot  of  trouble  during  that  time,  because  of  that 
kiuil  of  people,  and  I  believe  they  have  done  more  acts  of  violence  than  the 
company  does  know  or  ever  will  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  of  these  men  came  In  during  the  strike? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  At  first  I  don't  know  exactly  the  number.  But  I  know  that 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1913,  In  Cameron  at  7  o'clock — between  7  and  8 — a 
whole  tralnload  came  In.  They  were  divided  somewhere,  some  at  the  McNally 
and  some  at  Walsen  and  some  at  Cameron. 

Chairnian  Walsh.  Alnmt  how  many  would  you  say  came  in  on  that  train? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Well,  I  should  figure  about  between  50  and  80. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  did  you  come  from  Solar;  when  did  you  leave 
Solar? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  I  left  Solar  last  n'ght. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  your  wife  still  at  Solar? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Yes;  she  is. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  I^knthall.  I  Interviewed  an  attorney,  Mr.  East,  down  there  regarding  this 
matter  at  this  store.  Of  course,  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  In  Walsen; 
I  have  not  got  time  to  go  down  to  Walsen ;  I  live  2  or  3  miles  away  from 
Walsen,  but  I  want  to  protect  myself.  Furthermore,  I  heard  they — that  that 
same  manager  came  around  to  the  store  where  I  am  dealing  at  the  present  time 
nntl  tried  to  get  them  to  pay  that  bill.  He  tried  to  collect  that  bill  of  $40, 
but  that  bill  had  be<»n  transferred. 

Chairnian  Walsh.  What  did  you  make  last  month  at  the  Solar  mine? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  On  the  16th  of  November,  $6.23;  on  the  17th  of  November, 
$3.94;  on  tlie  18th  of  November,  $4.33;  on  the  19th  the  mine  was  on  fire  and 
we  did  not  work;  had  a  fire  in  the  mine  on  the  north,  through  gas.  On  the 
20th  I  made  $3.62;  21st,  $5.80;  on  the  23d  I  worked  a  half  day,  and  I  made 
$2.09;  the  24th  I  worked  a  half  day  and  made  $2.88;  on  the  25th  I  made  $^.90; 
on  the  2r)th  I  worked  half  a  day,  company  work — on  the  26th  I  made  $2.81  J; 
on  the  27th  I  made  $6.45.  That  concluded  November.  Then  I  ma<le  on  the 
30th — the  mine  did  not  work  on  the  28th  on  account  of  gas  being  too  dangerous 
to  go  untlergrouml.  Then  on  the  29th  was  Sunday,  and  on  the  30th,  the  last 
day  of  the  month,  I  made  $4.34 ;  amounting  to  a  total  in  the  11  days,  $47.44. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  now  dealing  at  the  company  store  at  Solar? 

^Ir.  Lenthall.  No  ;  there  Is  no  company  store. 

<;'halrman  Walsh.  No  company  store  there?  Are  you  getting  along  all 
right  at  Solar? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  ENcellent.  ^ly  bill  never  gets  higher,  and  the  company  has 
the  record  to  prove  it ;  don't  go  any  higher  than  about  $18  or  $19. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  You  seem  to  have  kept  a  very  close  account  of  j^our 
receipts  and  expenditures  there.    Is  it  or  is  it  not  your  custom  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  It  is ;  it  has  always  been  my  custom. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  been  dolnj?  that  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Yes,  sir;  at  all  the  mines  I  have  worked.  I  always  keep 
every  day  what  work  I  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  does  it  happen,  I  have  been  requeste<l  to  nsk  you, 
that  you  have  worked  in  so  many  mines — that  you  have  traveled  so  much? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  I  was  single  and  wanted  to  see  the  world,  and  I  went  to 
South  Africa  and  other  places. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  have  you  gotten  along  with  the  other  companies  for 
whom  you  have  worked  outside  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  Pretty  fair.  There  is  always  some  little  grievances,  but 
they  were  always  settled  by  arbitration. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  do  you  think  of  the  necessity  of  the  men  having  a 
checkweighman  ? 

Mr.  Lenthall.  I  should  say  that  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  would  be  a  good  idea? 

IVIr.  Lenthall.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  if  checkweighmen  had  been  employed  that 
you  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  weights  you  were  given? 

:Mr.  Lenthall.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  would  cause  satisfaction  all  around. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  men  work  In  the  Solar  mine  where  you  are 
now? 

^Ir.  Lenthall.  Quite  a  number. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  letting  us  copy  those  recocds 
you  have? 

Mr,  Lenthall.  None  whatever. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  please  turn  them  over  to  the  sten- 
ographer. 

(The  papers  so  offered  are  printed  as  "  Lenthall  exhibit") 

At  this  point  we  will  take  an  adjournment  until  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(At  6  o'clock  p.  m.  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  to-morrow,  Wednesday, 
December  16,  1914,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. ) 


Denver,  Colo.,  Vy'cdncsdayj  December  16,  19H — 9  a,  m. 

Present:  Chairman  Walsh;  Commissioners  Ballard,  O'Connell,  I^nnon,  and 
Harriman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Gov.  Ammons. 

TESTIKONY  OF  GOV.  ELIAS  M.  AMKONS— Eecalled. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Governor,  we  are  going  to  conclude  our  hearings  to-day, 
and  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  something  further  to  say.  Is  there  any- 
thing you  wish  to  say?    If  so.  just  proceed. 

Gov.  Ammons.  I  think  I  did  not  say  what  I  Intended  to  the  other  day  about 
the  other  officials  In  the  State  capltol,  and  to  correct  what  might  be  a  wrong 
Impression  I  desire  to  say  that  the  State  treasurer  assistecl  me  In  a  good  many 
ways  In  connection  with  the  financial  situation  during  the  strike.  I  spoke 
from  memory  as  to  the  men  that  were  at  Ludlow  at  the  time  they  were  attacked 
by  the  strikers. 

I  have  had  a  list  of  the  men  who  were  there,  taken  from  the  official  records, 
showing  how  long  they  had  been  In  the  service  and  what  their  business  was 
at  the  time  they  joined  the  National  Guard.     I  will  submit  this. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  do  so. 

(The  list  so  offered  is  printed  among  the  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this  subject 
as  "Ammons  exhibit.") 

Gov.  Ammons.  There  are  two  groups.  The  first  group  of  36  men,  including 
the  man  whose  name  is  written  in  pencil,  were  at  Cedar. Hill  or  near  Ludlow 
at  the  time  the  attack  was  made  upon  them  on  April  20.  The  second  group 
of  10  men,  I  think,  were  at  Sopris.  I  had  forgotten  that  there  was  a  smaller 
group  of  men  still  at  Sopris.  These  10  were  all  Colorado  Springs  men.  Now, 
this  Is  the  official  list  and  it  is  very  different  from  what  the  papers — the  public 
press  has  given  out — and  I  think  It  will  be  illuminating  so  far  as  the  men  in 
the  militia  at  the  time  this  attack  was  made  is  concerned. 
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This;  £;(^nd  group  did  m>l  arrive  at  SoprLs  untiJ  3.45  In  the  afternoon. 
There  viere  two  or  three  men  who  belonged  to  th^  Natlunal  Gaui'd.  bat  not  on 
duty,  who  came  some  time  during  the  day  and  I  don't  know  about  those,  but 
this  penciled  mime  in  liere  waB  that  of  a  cook,  a  former  member  of  the  Regular 
Army.  He  volunteered  to  go  out  and  assist  that  morning,  and  to  protect  him 
in  case  he  was  wounded  he  was  enlisted  that  morning.  I  would  like  to  put 
that  in  the  record,  to  ^Uow  what  the  official  records  were  at  that  time. 

Chairman  Wai^sh.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Gov.  AiCMOKS.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  another  thing  I  think  I  can  clear  up  a 
little  bit.  The  important  feature  of  that  indirect  confepence  which  was  held 
just  prior  to  the  time  the  troops  were  called  out  had  but  one  purpose.  What- 
ever the  understanding  may  be  of  the  detail,  eitiier  by  the  strikers  or  tiieir 
friend,  Mr.  Patterson,  or  the  operators  on  the  other  side,  and  I  say  I  in- 
vited. Senator  Patterson  there,  and  he  was  very  kind  to  put  in  two  or  three 
days'  time  on  that  matter  rather  representing  the  strikers  in  the  indirect 
conference — the  real  object  in  all  these  letters  written,  by  whomsoever  written, 
was  to  get  a  form  of  letter  which  I  could  submit  to  l>oth  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy that  might  be  accepted  by  both  sides,  and  therefore  terminate  the 
Strike.    There  Is  not  anything  else  important  about  it. 

I  have  read  some  of  the  statements  concerning  the  duties  of  the  governor 
and  of  the  constitutional  provisions.  I  want  it  understood  I  am  not  a  la^vyer. 
The  constitution^  though,  does  provide  in  very  plain  language  that  the  governor 
is  the  chief  executive,  and  in  him  is  lodged  the  supreme  power;  that  hln 
duties  are  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  enforced,  to  suppress  Insurrec- 
tion, and  repel  invasion.  It  also  provides,  as  was  called  to  your  attention, 
that  the  military  arm  of  the  Government  shall  always  be  subservient  to  the 
civil  authorities.  -The  head  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State  is  the  gov- 
ernor. And  the  military  forces  of  the  State  are  under  his  command.  They 
are,  therefore,  Just  as  the  constitution  saj^s,  subservient  to  the  civil  authorities. 

As  X  have  understood  my  duties,  so  long  as  the  local  authorities  were  capable 
of  controlling  the  situation,  during  the  strike  troubles  in  all  these  counties, 
it  was  the  duty  of  these  local  authorities  to  take  care  of  the  situation.  Every 
attempt  was  made  to  assist  these  local  authorities  in  controlling  the  situation 
in  each  one  of  the  counties.  When  the  local  authorities  broke  down  and  were 
unable  even  to  make  an  arrest,  nothing  could  be  done  by  the  civil  authorities, 
then  it  became  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  use  the  other  force  provided  for 
him,  and  the  only  other  one,  and  that  was  the  military,  the  National  Guard, 
and  that  was  done. 
.  So  £ar  as  the  published  statements  and  talk  of  unfairness  are  concerned,  I 
want  to  say  this:  Every  effort  that  I  could  make  was  made  simply  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  this  State,  to  suppress  violence  and  to  prevent  it. 

I  desire  to  suggest,  referring  to  considerable  of  the  testimony  or  statements 
here,  that  it  is  my  Impression  that  it  Is  very  largely  true,  from  the  experience 
during  this  strike,  that  the  strike  did  depend  somewhat  on  violence  or  picket- 
ing, on  inspiring  fear  in  those  that  remained  in  the  mine  <h*  might  want  to  go 
ftack  there,  and  that  anything  that  was  likely  to  prevent  that  would  be  con- 
sidered unfair.  I  am  speaking  only  from  the  experience  of  this  strike.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  fair-minded  person  In  this  State  that  wiU  not  agree  with 
that  statement.  In  otlier  words,  I  was  urged  a  number  of  times  that  I  ought  to 
keep  the  hands  of  the  State  off  of  the  situation,  with  the  idea  that  if  the  opera- 
tors would  not  do  certain  things  that  the  strikers  should  not  be  restrained. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  another  thing  as  to  those  arrests.  I  see  there  is  a  good 
deal  said  about  that.  I  took  the  best  legal  advice  I  could  get  I  listened  to  a 
good  deal  that  was  offered,  and,  as  I  said  before,  on  the  stand,  my  legal  advisor 
was  the  one  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  State — the  attorney  general. 

It  was  impossible  to  arrest  and  try  those  charged  with  violence  down  there 
during  those  turbulent  times.  The  attorney  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  in  my 
office,  agrecvl  with  me  in  that,  that  that  ought  not  to  be  done.  I  did  not  taave 
any  disposition  even  to  attempt  to  try  men  by  a  military  court.  However, 
something  had  to  be  done  to  control  the  situation.  My  directions  to  the  adju- 
tant general  were  to  permit  no  one  to  create  a  disturbance  if  he  could  help  It, 
no  matter  who  It  was,  and  that  anyone  who  made  such  an  attempt  should  be 
locked  up.  I  recollect  that  those  instructions  were  very  explicit  and  tliat  it 
should  apply  to  everybody  concerned,  whether  it  was  an  operator  or  miner  or  an 
outsider.  A  great  many  arrests  were  mmle  nece.4sary.  No  information  could 
be  gotten,  that  I  know  of,  and  the  striliers  would  not  reveal  anything.     We 
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could  not  try  those  people,  and  the  only  thin;;  that  could  be  done  was  to  bold 
them.  There  are  a  great  many  charixes,  evidence  of  conspiracy,  like  the  in- 
stance where,  at  the  ambuscade  at  La  Veta,  and  if  we  did  not  hold  those  people 
where  they  could  not  be  talked  to  we  could  get  no  information  whatever.  The 
military  commission  was  organized-  to  sift  these  cases  in  order  that  we  could 
get  as  much  testimony  as  possible  and  not  hold  indefinitely  tho&e  who  were 
probably  not  guilty  of  serious  crime.  I  know  to-day  of  no  other  course  that 
could  have  been  pursued  that  than  which  I  did  pursue. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  one  particular  arrest  that  I  want  to  mention  that — 
that  of  Mother  Jones.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  strike  she  was  engaged  in 
making  inflammatory  speeches  down  there.  After  every  single  one  of  them,  as 
my  recollection  goes,  there  was  a  wave  of  violence.  She  seemed  to  exert  a 
tremendous  influence  over  those  people  down  tliere. 

When  she  went  down  there  the  second  time — ^the  flrst  time  she  didn't  stop ; 
«  came  on  through  to  Denver,  coming  through  the  South.  The  second  time  she 
was  down  there  she  was  sent  to  the  hospital  by  the  military  forces  and  locked 
up,  but  told  she  could  leave  that  district  whenever  she  pleased.  That  was  true 
Just  as  long  as  she  was  dov^n  thera  And  I  recall  very  well  when  Mr.  Hawkins 
came  to  my  office  and  wanted  to  talk  over  this  situation  with  me,  and  we  walked 
down  town  together,  and  he  said  he  was  thinking  of  commencing  proceedings 
to  liberate  Mother  Jones.  I  replied  to  him,  **  Horace,  why  don't  you  advise  her 
to  leave  there?  Hasn't  she  made  enough  trouble?"  I  said,  "It  is  costing  us 
$5,000  a  day  to  keep  the  peace  down  there,  and  the  sort  of  work  she  does  will 
offset  it  all.  She  has  no  business  there;  she  doesn't  live  there.  Why  don't 
you  have  her  leave?*'  And  the  same  sort  of  conversation  occurred  when  she 
came  back — I  think  it  was  before  the  time  she  returned  to  Walsenburg  and  was 
locked  up  there.  I  did  my  best  to  beg  him  to  keep  her  from  going  Into  the  dis< 
trlct  because  of  what  I  believed  to  be  the  very  bad  effect,  and  I  could  not  Induce 
him  to-do  so.  He  said  at  that  time  she  had  a  constitutional  right  to  go  and  she 
was  going  to  go.  In  other  words — ^well,  I  won't  say  it.  I  said.  "  Now,  her  only 
object  in  going  down  there  is  simply  to  show  her  defiance  of  the  State  authori- 
ties," and  I  urged  him  that  we  had  had  enough  trouble  and  he  ought  to  urge 
her  not  to  go  back.    She  came  up  that  time  from  Trinidad  on  her  own  request. 

i  do  not  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  how  anyone  could 
have  done  any  differently  under  the  situation  than  to  have  locked  these  people 
up  and  keipt  them. 

So  far  as  their  not  seeing  their  attorneys  Is  concerned,  it  did  not  make  any 
difference  whether  there  was  a  request  for  an  attorney  or  not  the  same  plea  was 
made.  This  same  man  who  shot  Belcher— Sancannelll — never  asked  for  an 
attorney,  yet  the  papers  were  full  about  his  not  being  permitted  to  see  an  attor- 
ney. These  people — these  arrested  people  were  turned  over  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties just  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  to  take  them,  and  we  urged  them  to  take 
them  before  they  did. 

I  think  it  is  due  to  the  commission  that  these  statements  should  be  made. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  more,  and  that  is  as  to  the  National  Guard.  The 
National  Guard  was  called  out  from  all  walks  of  llfte,  from  all  over  the  State. 
It  had  in  Its  membership  very  strong  partisans  both  ways.  There  were  union 
men  in  it — some;  I  don't  know  how  many.  There  were,  as  I  said,  those  who 
sympathized  In  every  direction.  Among  tlie  members — I  want  to  say  this,  too, 
that  we  did  not  have  enough,  not  enough  men  to  carry  out  the  orig^inal  pur- 
poses when  they  were  called  Into  the  field.  There  were  among  their  membern 
a  number  of  students  of  our  higher  educational  institutions,  both  private  and 
public,  and  also  quite  a  number  that  were  in  the  high  schools.  When  It  de- 
veloped that  they  had  to  be  kept  there  some  time  I  instructed  Gen.  Chase  as 
fast  as  he  could  get  reputable  people  to  take  their  places  that  he  should  return 
these  schoolboys  to  their  homes,  which  was  done,  and  he  enlisted  in  Denver  and 
I  think  everywhere  he  could  men  to  take  their  places  as  fast  as  he  could  find 
those  who  would  take  them.  It  was  difficult  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
reason  that  the  question  of  their  pay  was  challenged,  and  we  could  not  even 
supply  them  with  proper  clothing,  and  it  was  very  difficult. 

There  were  probably,  altogether,  at  different  times  in  the  field,  with  short  or 
long  terms,  1,500  or  2,000  men,  and  with  whatever  care  anyone  could  exercise 
there  was  bound  to  be  perhaps  some  In  there  who  committed  indiscretions.  I 
want  to  say  again  In  regard  to  criticisms  that  have  been  made  that  the  strikers 
showed  the  same  disposition  toward  the  Federal  troops  that  they  exhibited 
toward  the  National  Guard.    We  never  liad  so  many  men  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  has  had,  and  naturally  the  Federal  Government  Is  stronger  and  i)er- 
haps  better  respected  on  that  account. 

I  sincerely  hope,  as  I  suggested  the  other  day,  that  at  some  time  the  com- 
mission will  have  a  report  from  the  Federal  officers  in  the  field,  because  my 
information  is  that  their  experiences  have  been  the  same  as  ours.  I  have 
learned  in  connection  with  this  strike  that  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  against — 
a  strong  sentiment  among  the  same  class  of  unions  against  any  sort  of  military 
control.  I  was  recently  East  and  I  conferred  with  a  good  many  men  from 
different  States  at  the  governors*  conference.  I  was  over  in  Milwaukee  and 
In  Chicago,  and  I  learned  that  the  same  sentiment  existed,  not  only  here  but 
in  many  other  portions  of  the  country ;  that  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against 
the  military  arm  of  the  Government  being  used  at  all. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  people  who  sympathize  with  this — and  I  am 
suggesting  this  because  I  am  looking  to  the  future — are  making  a  great  mis- 
take, to  my  mind.  There  are  situations,  and  we  had  one  of  them,  where 
anarchy  is  certain  to  reign  unless  the  military  arm  of  the  Government  is  called 
upon  to  restrain  It.  I  do  say  this:  That  I  never  did  anything  with  as  much 
regret  in  my  life  as  I  felt  when  I  called  out  the  National  Guard,  when  I  felt 
that  I  had  to  do  it.  I  have  been  severely  criticized  because  I  did  not  call  them 
out  sooner,  but,  even  waiting  as  long  as  I  did,  there  are  very  respectable  people 
In  our  community  that  will  deny  to-day  the  necessity  at  that  time  of  calling 
out  the  National  Guard. 

I  have  urged  in  this  State  and  I  am  going  to  urge  again  the  establishment  of 
a  State  police  force  under  strict  civil-service  rules  that  can  be  called  to  the 
assistance  of  the  local  authorities  at  any  time  at  the  incipiency  of  any  trouble, 
realizing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  will  be  abused,  just  as  the  military  is.  but 
that  things  will  not  get  into  an  absolute  state  of  insurrection  and  that  at  the 
incipiency  of  these  troubles  they  will  be  much  better  controlled. 

One  other  suggestion  I  want  to  make  to  you.  Inhere  are  800,000  miners  In 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  using  this  simply  as  an  illustration  of  any  other 
organization,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  there  are  some  that  have  more. 
There  are  800,000  miners  in  the  United  States.  They  are  not  all  organized,  but 
.they  are  trying  to  get  them  organized  into  one  organization.  If  they  are  or- 
ganized Into  one  organization  and  they  call  a  strike  for  recognition  of  the 
union,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  in  any  one  of  these  Western  States,  at  least, 
the  States  are  absolutely  powerless  to  defend  themselves  ajralnst  any  sort  of 
campaign  they  may  make.  For  instance,  our  whole  population  is  only  about 
800,000,  counting  men,  women,  and  children  in  Colorado,  old  and  young,  the 
aged  and  the  babies,  and  an  organization  of  that  kind  can  not  be  controlled  by 
any  police  force  if  they  make  such  a  campaign  as  was  made  in  Colorado  during 
this  strike. 

And  I  want  to  emphasize  this:  That  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  calling 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  us  at  a  time  wlicn  nearly  all  our  troubles 
came  from  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  and  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  not  only  justified  in  sending  an  armed  force  here  to  prevent 
the  invasion  of  those  who  came  here  to  make  trouble,  but  to  assist  us  In  the 
fight  that  was  not  local  but  was  Interstate  In  every  way;  and  I  say  this  as 
applying  not  only  to  labor  on  one  side,  but  to  capital  on  the  other,  that  if 
either  side  is  to  be  permitted  to  come  into  a  State  with  such  power  as  was 
evinced  in  this  contest  no  State  of  our  strength  can  possibly  cope  with  them. 

And  I  want  to  say  one  thing  more  In  regard  to  these  Western  States.  Some 
of  them  have  comparatively  little  of  their  property  on  the  tax  rolls,  and  there 
is  approximately  only  25  per  cent  of  the  territory  of  Colorado  on  the  tax  rolls, 
jind  nineteen-twentleths  of  the  taxes  come  from  one-eleventh  of  the  property 
of  the  State.  We  have  new  institutions  to  build  and  a  heavy  load  to  carry, 
nnyhow,  and  where  this  sort  of  a  campaign,  whether  it  conies  from  one  side  or 
the  other  of  this  industrial  conflict,  is  carried  on,  and  where  the  force  of  the 
entire  country,  on  either  or  both  sides,  is  brought  to  bear  and  the  battle  ground 
chosen  purposely  in  one  State,  and  not  in  the  district  at  the  time  involved,  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Fe<leral  Government  to  come  In  and  assist,  and  I  have  no 
apologies  to  make  for  asking  the  President  to  do  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  anything  further  you  desire  to  ask  me,  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  your  questions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  was  requested  by  one  of  the  commission  to  ask  you 
whether  or  not  you  made  formal  declaration  of  martial  law  in  any  district? 

Gov.  Ammons.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  orders  which  were  made  were  made  down 
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there  under  legal  advice  and  were  Intendeil  to  cover  any  district  where  an  out- 
hreak  might  occur,  even  clear  to  the  borders  of  the  State.     In  other  word8» 
there  was  at  first  no  disturbance  that  could  not  be  controlled  by  the  local  au- 
thorities except  in  two  counties,  but  it  was  threatened  in  many  counties,  and 
t  was  threatened  to  call  out  the  men  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  and  the  order  was 
nde  so  that  if  these  new  districts  should  come  in  with  the  military  in  the 
^d  that  as  soon  as  tliey  went  there  martial  law  was  in  effect  sufficient  .to 
itrol  the  situation.    We  did  not  want  to  break  down  the  local  authorities 
where  further  than  was  necessary. 

hairman  Walsh.  That  is  all.    Thank  you,  Governor ;  and  we  thank  you  for 
r  cooperation  also  during  our  stay  in  Denver, 
fov.  Ammons.  I  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  In  any  way  that  I  can, 
'hairman  Walsh.  Gen.  Farrar,  please. 

TESTIHONY  OF  0£N.  FRED  FARRAR. 

^eu»  Fabbab.  Do  you  wish  me  to  be  sworn? 
hairman  Walsh.  No;  we  are  not  swearing  witnesses.     State  your  name, 

jlen.  Fabbab.  Fred  Farrar. 

[Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  position  in  the  State  of  Colorado? 

5en.  Fabbab.  Attorney  general. 

'hairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  bar? 

Jen.  Fabbab.  Since  August  15,  1900. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  were  educated  where? 

jCD.  Fabbab.  In  Colorado. 

!7hairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  native  of  Colorado? 

Jen.  Fabbab.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  held  the  office  of  attorney  general? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  I  was  inaugurated  on  the  14th  of  January,  1913. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  you  in  active  charge  of  the  office  during  the  whole 

the  strike? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  The  attorney  general's  office? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Fabbab.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  ask  you.  please,  and  I  want  to  say.  General,  we 
would  like  to  give  you  more  time,  but  we  are  compelleil  to  keep  it  wltliin  the 
limit  of  about  an  hour  in  order  to  get  through  our  hearings  to-day.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  to  explain  briefly  to  the  commission  whether  or  not  martial 
law  was  at  any  time  declared  In  the  State — whether  or  not  any  district  was 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection  or  what  order  was  made  that  gave  the 
military  authorities  force  and  authority  in  the  State. 

Gen.  Fabbab.  Before  I  can  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  martial 
law  was  ever  declared  I  would  have  to  come  to  a  definition  or  common  under- 
standing with  the  commission  as  to  a  definition  of  martial  law.  As  I  under* 
stand  It  martial  law  has  never  been  declared. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  have  each  in  our  own  minds  several  definitions,  and 
so  we  can  not  give  such  a  definition  as  you  ask.  But  we  would  like  a  defini- 
tion from  you  as  to  what  existed  in  the  State. 

Gen.  Fabbab.  As  I  define  martial  law  It  was  not  declared  in  any  district  in 
the  State.  I  define  martial  law  to  be  that  condition  of  law  or  government 
which  vests  in  the  military  authorities  full,  complete,  and  absolute  jurisdiction 
over  the  people  of  any  district  where  the  law  may  prevail. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Under  your  constitution  here  and  decisions  do  they  re- 
quire any  formal  declaration  from  any  source? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  No  ;  it  does  not.  It  requires  a  declaration,  but  not  a  formal  or 
definite  one.  The  decisions  of  this  State — and  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
much-discussed  Moyer  decision — provide  that  the  governor,  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  State,  may  go  to  any  length  necessary  to 
maintain  and  preserve  the  State  and  the  enforcement  of  its  laws.  Now,  that 
would  seem  to  destroy  any  border  line  between  what  might  strictly  be  termed 
martial  law  and  a  condition  which  might  not  be  martial  law.  In  other  words, 
the  civil  authorities  might  retain  certain  functions  and  the  military  have  cer- 
tan  power  and  authority ;  and  while  it  would  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  martial 
law  in  the  sense  In  which  I  have  defined  it,  it  would  be  nevertheless  something 
which  approached  It,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  would  not  be  clear. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  It  was  stated  by  a  witness  here,  who  was  als»>  an  attorney, 
that  the  powers  of  the  militia  as  defined  by  the  RIoyor  decision  w;\a  based  ujHm 
the  proposition  that  the  district  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Was  that 
correct? 

Gen.  Parrab.  I  thitik  not. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  There  is  no  such  necessity,  then? 

Gen.  Fakrab.  I  presume  that  any  condition  which  would  render  tlie  local 
authorities  powerless  would  be  sxich  a  condition  as  to  permit  the  action  througli 
the  military  authorities  as  defined  In  the  Moyer  decision.  Now,  that  might  be 
iasurrectlon  or  might  be  sumething  else. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  executive  to  make  any  formal 
declaration  as  to  the  powerlessness  of  the  authority  before  the  power  vests  in 
the  militia  to  conduct  the  government  so  far  as  it  is  conducted  in  that  way? 

Gen.  Farrar.  I  believe  not.    However,  one  was  made  in  this  instance. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Substantially  what  was  that,  General? 

Gen.  Farrar.  The  order  was  to  the  effect  that  a  condition  of — I  believe  tho 
term  "  insurrection "  was  used  or  "  a  condition  of  lawlessness  and  violence 
existed,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Huerfano  and  Las  Animas." 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  was  a  call  made  by  the  governor  for  his  troops? 

Gen.  Farrar.  Yes;  that  was  the  proclamation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  steps,  if  any.  did  you  take  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  military  authorities  of  Trinidad  and  other  authorities  of  the  strike* 
down  there  were  acting  In  conformity  with  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
State.  an<l  whether  or  not  the  civil  authorities  were  being  deprived  in  any  way 
of  their  powers? 

Gen.  Farrar.  Very  little.  During  the  time  the  militia  was  there  I  was  not 
In  touch  with  the  situation  in  an  official  capacity,  except  as  it  came  to  me 
throusjh  the  governor.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  instances,  Gkjn.  Chas(» 
and  I  did  not  have  any  conferences.  He  was  at  Trinidad,  and  during  the  time 
the  militia  was  in  the  field  I  was  not  at  Trinidad,  although  on  two  occasions  I 
sent  my  deputy,  Mr.  Francis  E.  Bouck,  down  to  Trinidad  In  order  to  be  able 
to  assist  along  certain  lines  which  were  then  under  discussion.  And  I  therefore 
say  that  my  relationship  with  the  military  authorities  was  largely  indirectly 
through  the  governor.  I  did,  of  course,  know  in  a  general  way  what  was  being 
done  down  there  and  what  lines  were  being  followed,  but  It  was  not  a  definite 
daily  report  or  Information  coming  to  me.  I  will  say,  further,  In  that  respect 
that  there  were  a  number  of  attorneys  in  the  guard — I  mean  the  National 
Guard  or  mllltla — and  that  some  of  these  were  advising  Gen.  Chase  as  to  the 
local  situation.  My  advice  was,  of  cour.se,  of  a  more  general  nature  and  was 
alway.s  to  the  governor,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  occasions  when  Gen. 
Chase  and  I  met  in  conference  here. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  testimony  taken  before 
the  military  commission,  of  which  Maj.  Boughton  was  the  head,  was  pre- 
served? 

Gen.  Farrab.  No;  I  know  nothing  of  it.  I  have  never  seen  the  testimony, 
and  can  not  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  your  office  make  any  effort  to  ascertMin  whether 
or  not  the  civil  rights  of  any  person  had  been  violated  or  abused? 

Gen.  Farrar.  You  mean  by  this  military  commission? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  by  the  military  commission. 

Gen.  Farrar.  Yes.  , 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  any  such  abuse  or  violation? 

€ren.  Farrar.  Not  that  I  was  able  to  learn.  Now,  I  miLst  qualify  that  by 
saying  that  I  have  not  seen  the  testimony,  and  my  information  concerning 
it  was  of  a  general  nature. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  were  your  lines  of  investigation  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  such  was  the  fact? 

Gen.  Farrar.  Gen.  Chase,  I  believe,  was  advised,  I  do  not  know  by  whom, 
that  a  commission  could  be  organized  with  power  to  try  and  punish.  I  l>e- 
lleve  that  he  first  sent  Maj.  Boughton  to  Denver  to  see  me  in  regard  to  tlu» 
organization  of  such  a  commission;  at  least  my  conversation  was  with  Maj. 
Boughton,  and  I  advised  against  any  such  procedure. 

Later  on  I  saw  Gen.  Chase  himself,  and  as  I  recall  It,  he  then  stated  to  me 
that  he  saw  the  thing  as  I  had  seen  it,  and  that  no  attempt  would  be  made 
to  carry  out  that  plan.  It  may  be  my  understanding  from  him  that  it  waa 
not  his  original  Idea. 
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Now,  then,  answering  your  question  further.  A  irreat  many  complaints  were 
made  to  me  by  members  of  the  union  concerning  tiie  acts  of  the  militia,  con- 
e^ning  the  acts  of  the  military  commission  and  with  reference  to  matters 
generally  in  the  district  during  the  time  the  troops  were  there;  and  from 
those  sources  I  was  able  to  learn,  in  a  general  way,  what  was  done  by  this 
commission. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  case  the  lawful  rights  of  any  Individual  have  been 
violated  in  the  field,  to  his  damage,  what  legal  recourse,  if  any,  would  he 
have  under  the  law  of  Ck>lorado,  and  who  would  be  responsible  therefore,  if 
anybody? 

Gen.  Fasbab.  I  assume  your  question  is  directed  toward  the  violations  of 
any  personal  rights  which  these  strikers  may  have  had;  rights  which  had 
been  violated  or  abused  by  the  military. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Which  anybody  may  liave  had.  Suppose  it  turned  out 
that  a  man  that  was  brought  before  that  military  commission — was  brought 
there  through  the  spite  or  ill  will  or  malevolence  of  some  individual — what 
recourse  would  the  injured  person  have,  if  any,  and  against  whom  would  his 
claim  have  to  be  made? 

Gen.  Fahbab.  The  person  against  whom  the  charge  would  be  made  would 
have  to  Justify  his  act.  By  that  I  mean  that  every  step  which  he  took  would 
have  to  be  a  legal  step,  and  if  it  was  not  legal  he  then  would  be  subject 
to  such  pains  or  penalties  as  might  be  appropriate  to  the  actions  complained 
of.  It  might  be  an  action  of  false  imprisonment,  it  might  assume  some  crimi< 
nal  form»  it  might  be  an  action  in  damages  for  various  sorts  of  things. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  criminal  form  might  it  assume? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  It  might  assume  several.  It  might  go  so  far  as  to  constitute 
an  assault ;  it  might  take  any  number  of  various  forms. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  a  kidnapping  statute,  forcibly  taking  a  per- 
son against  their  will? 

Cren.  Fabbab.  We  have. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  it  apply  to  adults? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  I  can  not  say,  Mr.  Walsh,  whether  it  does  or  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  now,  is  there  any  general  responsibility?  I  am 
getting  direct  to  the  point  of  stating  that  the  suggestion  was  made  by  some 
witnesses  upon  the  stand  here  that  if  the  rigtis  of  any  person  were  violated 
under  those  orders  that  the  responsibility  would  be  upon  the  general,  upon 
the  brigadier  general;  that  is,  a  personal  civil  responsibility?  Is  that  your 
Idea  of  the  law? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  relationship  which  he  l>ore  to  tlie 
act  in  question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  the  responsibility,  if  any,  might  be  upon  the  prl- 
vjate  who  arrested  the  man,  or  the  Judge  advocate  who  ordered  him  held,  or 
upon  the  brigadier  general  who  was  in  command  of  the  entire  matter? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  It  might  go  further  than  that.  It  might  reach  the  governor 
as  a  private  citizen. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  might  reach  the  governor  under  certain  circumstances? 

Cren.  Fabbab.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  he  could  be  prosecuted  criminally  and  proceeded 
against? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  No;  I  don't  think  he  could  be  prosecuted  criminally,  but  he 
could  be  proceeded  against  as  an  individual  citizen. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is,  for  damages?    Or  for  a  tort? 

Gen.  Fabb^vb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  strike  in  1913.  the  metal  miners* 
strike  at  Cripple  Creek,  actions  were  begun  by  several  of  the  strikers — I  have 
forgotten  exactly  whom,  but  I  believe  Moyer  and  Pettibone  were  included  in 
it — ^against  the  brigadier  general  and  against  the  governor  as  private  citizens 
and  taken  to  the  United  States  court  The  cases  were  dismissed,  not  dis- 
missed voluntarily,  but  thrown  out  of  court. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  a  demurrer  sustained? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  I  understand  that  it  took  that  turn ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  there  is  authority,  is  there,  for  the  proposition  tiiat 
you  laid  down  that  it  might  be  a  civil — a  criminal  liability  in  such  casCvS? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  In  the  event  the  officer  violated  the  law. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  men  are  now  under  indictment,  if  you  know. 
General,  for  acts  growing  out  of  the  strike — alleged  offenses  against  the  laws 
of  the  State? 
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Gen.  Farraii.  The  grand  jury  at  Canon  City  Indicted  93,  27  of  tliem  for 
murder;  7  of  them  are  now  being  tried,  my  oflice  cooperating  with  the  district 
attorney.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  are  indicted  at  Trinidad.  Tliose  cases 
are  not  set  for  trial.  Many  of  those  are  for  murder.  Tlie  grand  jury  is  now 
Kitting  at  Walsenburg,  but  it  has  not  reported,  but  it  is  in  charge  of  an  assistant 
from  my  department. 

Cliairman  Wai.su.  Who  is  the  assistant  in  charge? 

Gen.  Farrar,  Mr.  Frank  C.  West 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  part  is  your  office  taliing  in  tlie  prosecution  of  these 
cases? 

Gen.  Farrar.  May  I  add  one  thing  to  your  former  question? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

(Jen.  Farrar.  Indictments  were,  also  returned  at  Boulder,  but  I  am  not  able 
to  give  you  the  number  of  men  who  were  Indictetl ;  I  have  no  information  at 
hand.  Those  are  cases  which  were  commenced  original iy  by  the  district  at- 
torjiey,  and  It  was  only  after  they  had  procee<le<l  sometime,  or  to  some  length, 
that  my  office  was  called  to  assist.    Now,  then,  your  other  que-stion,  please. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  part  is  your  office  taking  in  the  prosecution  of  those 
cases? 

Gen.  Farrar.  At  Canon  City,  which  is  in  Fremont  County,  I  was  requested 
by  the  local  authorities,  that  is,  the  district  attorney  and  other  officers  in  that 
county,  to  assist  or  cooperate  with  the  district  attorney  in  that  district,  Mr. 
Glll)ert  Walker.  At  Trinidad  my  office  assumed  full  charge  of  the  grand  jury, 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  cases  is  entirely  under  my  direction.  The  same 
thing,  so  far  as  It  has  gone,  is  true  of  Walsenburg;  and  at  Boulder  we  are 
simply  assisting  the  prosecuting  officers  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I)o  you  have  authority,  General,  under  the  law,  to  take 
complete  charge  of  the  prosecutions,  as  attorney  general.  If  you  so  desire? 

Gen.  F.vRRAR,  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  your  jurisdiction  concurrent? 

Gen.  Farrar.  No;  I  have  authority  only  when  directed  by  the  general  as- 
sembly or  by  the  governor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  the  only  case  in  which  you  have  been  directetl  by 
tlie  Governor,  is  it? 

Gen.  Farrar.  By  the  governor,  in  this  Instance. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  were  the  reasons  given  for  that? 

Gen.  Farrar.  There  wr.s  apparently  a  ctmdition  which  can  be  descril>ed  solely 
as  that  of  anarchy,  particularly  in  those  four  counties. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  Is  the  district  attorney  in  that  district? 

Gen.  Farrar.  Well,  there  are  three  different  district  attorneys  in  those  three 
districts. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  one  in  which  you  are  conducting  the  prosecution? 

(Jen.  Farrar.  John  J.  Hv^ndrick  is  district  attorney. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Proceed. 

Gen.  Farrar.  The  situation  had  become  so  serious  that  it  assumes!  a  State- 
wide— I  might  even  go  further  th.in  that,  even  broader  than  a  State-wide 
a.spect;  but  so  far  as  we  were  concerne<l  in  Colorado,  It  had  assumed  more 
than  simply  a  local  county  a^^pect.  And  with  the  vast  number  of  acts  of 
violence  which  had  occurrotl,  it  Ixv^amo  so  serious  that  the  governor  felt  that 
the  State  shoulil  become  in  a  measure  responsible,  at  any  rate  responsible  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  perpetrators  of  those  acts  or  crimes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What,  are  the  legal  qualifications  for  membership  in  the 
National   Guard? 

Gon.  Farrar.  I  believe  the  applicant  must  be  18  years  of  age,  either  a  citizen 
or  haA-e  declareil  himself  for  citizenship.     Those  are  all  that  I  recall. 

C^hairman  Walsh.  Any  moral  qualifications?  Are  they  required  to  be  |>ersf)ns 
of  good. moral  character,  or  good  repute,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

(Jen.  Farrar.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  statutes  si[>eclfically  cover  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  steps.  If  any.  have  been  taken  by  your  office  to  in- 
vestigate the  acts  of  the  ofliocrs  and  members  of  the  National  Guard  with  ref- 
erence to  the  recruiting  of  the  individuals  in  the  militia,  whether  or  not  they 
were  citizens  legally  qualifietl? 

Gen.  Farrar.  I  brought  It  up  several  times  with  the  governor  and  once  or 
twice  with  Gen.  C^ase;  other  than  that,  none. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  gone  over  the  list  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  law  had  been  violated  In  reference  to  the  enrollment  of  the  men  in  the 
mine? 
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Gen.  Fabbab.  Only  through — through  consulting  the  officers  in  charge  of 
that  matter. 

Chairman  Wai-sh.  Who  were  the  officers  who  had  charge? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  I  spoke  to  Gen.  Chase,  because  he  was  the  head  and  really  the 
responsible  party;  I  also  talked  with  the  assistant  adjutant  general,  Col.  Lee, 
and  it  is  possible  I  may  have  talked  to  two  or  three  other  officers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  state  the  conversation  you  had  with  Gen.  Chase. 

Gen.  Farrab.  I  asked  him  whether  or  not  it  was  true  that  one  or  two  organi- 
zations which  were  mustered  in  at  Trinidad  and  Walsenburg  were  recruited 
from  men  who  had  formerly  been  employed  as  guards  in  mines.  He  assured 
me  that  he  had  given  instructions  that  that  class  of  men  w^ere  not  to  be  re- 
cruited, and,  so  far  as  he  had  any  knowledge,  the  two  organizations  in  question 
were  not  composed  of  this  kind  of  men,  except  that  he  did  find  after  an  in- 
vestigation that  11  men  In  the  Trinidad  organization — Troop  A,  I  believe  they 
call  it — had  been  at  some  time  or  other  employed  as  guards  about  the  mine. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  make  any  further  investigation  about  that  to  find 
out  whether  any,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  been  enrolled,  and  that  Gen.  Chase 
did  not  know  anything  about  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  Only  in  the  same  line  of  Investigation  with  reference  to  that 
Walsenburg  company.  I  believe  there  was  something  like  13  men  against  whom 
specific  objection  had  been  made  or  were  made  by  the  lal)or  unions,  and  also 
by  the  secretary  of  state  at  the  time  the  pay  rolls  for  the  militia  were  considered 
by  the  auditing  department  having  them  in  charge,  and  these  men  were  all 
either  in  the  Trinidad  or  in  the  Walsenburg  organization. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  steps,  if  any,  have  been  taken  by  your  office  to  inves- 
tigate the  occurrence  of  Ludlow  of  April  20,  1914? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  I  have  taken  every  opportunity  or  every  step  which  opportunity 
afforded  me.  As  stated  before,  I  did  not  have  and  have  not  seen  the  testimony — 
the  evidence — ^taken  by  the  military  court-martial  relative  to  that  question,  but 
I  did,  however,  undertake  an  independent  Investigation  of  my  own  after  the 
governor  had  directed  me  to  assume  the  prosecution  of  these  perpetrators  of 
the  crime  arising  out  of  this  condition,  particularly  in  Huerfano  and  Las  Animaa 
Counties.  I  went  down  and  met  the  grand  jury  as  soon  as  it  was  called,  and 
spent  myself  considerable  time  with  them.  At  that  time  there  were  charges 
being  freely  made  of  the  Ludlow  affair.  And  If  I  may,  this  will  just  take  a 
little  time  and  may  save  time  to  come  back  again. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Gen.  Fabbab.  Charges  were  also  made  and  freely  made  by  the  strikers  of 
violation  of  the  law  by  the  militia  and  in  other  respects  by  the  authorities  or 
officers  of  that  county.  These  charges  went  further  than  that,  and  I  believe  the 
strike  itself  was  called  upon  certain  charges  as  to  the  violation  of  the  law  by  the 
operating  coal  miners.  More  specifically  the  violation  of  the  eight-hour  law, 
the  violation  of  the  law  with  respect  to  checkweighmen,  company  stores,  scrip, 
and  similar  things.  These  were  specific  charges  or  grounds  for  calling  the 
strike.  Now,  as  your  honor  has  elicited  from  me,  I  have  no  authority  to  prose- 
cute except  under  direction  of  the  governor  or  the  general  assembly.  There- 
fore, when  the  direction  was  given  to  me  to  take  charge  of  the  prosecution  in 
those  counties  it  was  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  the  prose- 
cutions of  the  crimes  or  any  If  they  had  been  committed  I  will  state  that  in  the 
summer  of  1913,  before  the  strike  was  called,  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Walsen- 
burg to  make  some  investigation  there  with  reference  to  certain  questions 
that  were  pending  between  the  State  and  that  county  with  reference  to  taxes 
and  some  other  matters.  I  found  at  that  time  that  the  unions  were  organizing, 
and  it  was  apparent  that  a  strike  would  be  called  in  tlie  event  that  they  re- 
ceived a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  go  out. 

Now,  at  that  time  a  good  many  people  there,  as  I  afterwards  found  out  to  be 
more  or  less  directly  Interested  in  the  union,  were  making  charges  against  the 
authorities.  Charges  were  made  against  the  sheriff,  Jeff  Farr.  Charges  were 
made  against  other  officers  there.  I  got  in  consultation  with  the  district 
attorney,  Mr.  Hendricks,  and  I  suggested  a  certain  plan  to  him  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  these  officers.  He  declined  to  do  anything  whatsoever,  although  he  was 
avowedly  in  sympathy  with  the  people  that  were  opposed  to  Jeff  Farr  and  was 
avowedly  in  sympathy  with  the  people  who  were  organizing  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  that  district. 

Now,  later  on.  In  October  of  1913,  after  the  strike  had  been  declared.  I  went 
to  Trinidad  and  Walsenburg  in  connection  with  the  governor.  This  was  before 
any  militia  were  sent  into  the  field.    I  felt  at  that  time  that  If  a  definite  and 
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vigorous  prosecution  was  commenctd  against  any  offender  that  it  might  allay 
the  situation  anfl  prevent  further  disaster.  I  snw  the  district  attorney,  and  he 
do'liiied  absolutely  to  make  a  request  upon  the  district  judge  for  a  grand  Jury. 
His  words  to  me,  In  effect,  were  these : 

"  I  am  willing  to  prosecute ;  if  they  will  bring  me  the  evidence  I  will  prose- 
cut**,  but  I  am  not  going  to  turn  myself  into  a  detective  agency  for  the  sake  of 
getting  evidence;  but  if  they  will  bring  evidence  in  I  will  prosecute.'* 

Now,  then,  getting  back  specifically  to  your  question.  When  the  grand  Jury 
conrened  I  stated  to  that  grand  Jury  that  they  were  calletl  as  an  impartial  body. 
I  desire  to  say  here  that,  regardless  of  the  reports  which  have  been  made,  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  fair-minded  body  of  men  gathered  together  under  con- 
ditions such  as  prevailed  there  than  were  the  12  men  who  constituted  that  grand 
Jury.  And  the  charges  which  have  been  made  that  they  were  absolutely  one- 
sided and  partisan  are  absolutely  without  foimdation  whatever.  I  stated  to 
them  thnt  they  were  called  together  as  an  impartial  body  to  prefer  charges 
against  any  persons  who  mny  be  thought  to  be  guilty  of  the  violations  of  the 
law,  and  It  was  our  duty  to  Investigate  every  charge  of  violation  of  the  law,  no 
matter  by  whom  made  or  by  wbora  committeil.  They  agreed  with  me  absolutely, 
and  the  plan  was  outlined  that  I  should  communicate  to  the  strikers  the  fact 
that  the  grand  jury  was  open  for  any  complaint  which  they  had  to  make  and 
that  ^^'e  Insisted  that  they  should  produce  any  evidence  which  they  might  have 
with  reference  to  any  violation  of  any  law. 

I  returned  to  Denver  before  we  commenced  our  formal  work,  and  I  notified 
Mr.  John  McLennan,  the  president  of  district  15,  of  this  situation  and  told  him 
that  I  Insisted  and  that  I  demanded  that  if  they  had  any  evidence  of  violation 
of  the  law  by  any  persons,  or  by  any  organization  of  any  kind  or  any  nature, 
that  they  should  produce  It  before  that  grand  Jury,  even  evidence  that  might 
tend  against  the  militia  or  the  peace  ofllcers  or  any  other  ofllcer  of  the  State. 
He  told  me  that  he  would  communicate  my  demand  to  IMr.  Lawson.-  Whether 
or  not  he  did  so  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  except  that  I  understand  and  do 
know  from  reports  made  to  me  that  this  statement  was  communicated  to  Mr. 
Lawson  through  other  sources.  I  called  Mr.  Horace  Hawkins,  chief  attorney 
for  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  made  substantially  the  same  statement  to 
him,  adding  to  it  this :  That  in  the  event  that  the  grand  Jury  did  not  Indict,  and 
there  was  reasonable  evidence,  I  would  myself  file  an  information,  regardless  of 
wlint  action  the  grand  Jury  would  take,  and  would  prosecute.  Mr.  Hawkins 
replied  to  me  as  follows:  "Farrar,  probably  you  do  not  intend  it  that  way,  but 
that  is  an  Insult." 

A  committee  of  the  grand  Jury,  headed  by  the  foreman,  went  to  Trinidad,  to 
the  union  headquarters  at  Trinidad,  and  the  same  demand  was  made  ui>on  them 
there,  but  they  got  no  specific  answer.  The  same  thing  was  taken  up  also  with 
the  local  attorney  for  the  union,  Mr.  Clark — Fred  W.  Clark — at  Trinidad,  and 
after  a  while  we  learne<l  througli  l^Ir.  Clnrk  that  the  union  would  not  present 
any  evidence  of  any  kind  or  character. 

May  I  go  a  little  bit  further? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Oen.  Farrar.  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  what  evidence  of  the  situation 
I  could  myself,  but  It  was  almost  Impossible  to  get  any  evidence,  through  the 
grand  jurj-.  out  of  any  member  of  the  union.  While  they  did  not  oi>enly  refuse 
to  testify,  the  few  that  were  brouglit  before  the  gi^and  jury  were  very  reticent 
to  testify  and  gave  practically  no  information  upon  those  lines. 

Now,  then,  if  I  may  go  further;  my  own  investigation  carried  me  a  little 
further  than  that.  It  was  apparent  from  the  situation  as  it  arose  at  that  time 
that  there  was  a  joint  conspiracy',  which  led  to  the  burning  of  the  mines  above 
Aguilar;  I  refer  to  the  Southwestern,  Royal,  Green  Canyon,  and  the  Empire, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  property  there;  the  attack  upon  Forbes;  the  attack 
upon  the  Chandler  mine  In  another  county;  thnt  is,  in  Fremont  County;  and 
the  trouble  which  arose  in  Boulder  County,  and  also  the  trouble  which  arose 
in  Walsenburg ;  that  there  must  have  been  some  joint  or  common  plan  of  action, 
and  the  work  of  investigation  through  the  grand  juries  in  the  various  counties 
has  l)een  directed  toward  finding  out  whether  or  not  that  was  true.  I  have 
found  out  that  there  was  a  complete  systematic  organization  which  resulted  in 
these  attacks  being  ma<le  at  practically  the  same  time  in  four  of  the  counties. 
I  found  that  on  the  day,  or  two  days,  before  the  Ludlow  incident,  at  least  two 
automobile  loads  of  ammunition  were  taken  into  that  Ludlow  camp  by  the 
strikers;  nrme<i  men  were  taken  from  Canon  City,  or  not  Canon  City, 
but  Fremont  County,  below  Canon  City,  into  the  Walsenburg  district,  and  as 
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far  south  as  Ludlow.  Armed  men  were  brought  in  from  New  ^rexico,  and  after 
the  Forbes  battle,  returned  In  numbers  to  New  ]Mexico.  Cou!>led  with  that,  this 
signiftcant  fact,  that  about  10  days  or  2  weeks  before  the  Ludlow  Incident  hap- 
pened, and  before  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  Mr.  John  Lawson,  sitting  In  my 
office,  talking  over  the  situation  with  me,  made  the  statement  relative  to  the 
miners  in  Las  Animas  CJounty,  that  if  they  ever  got  a  chance  they  would  wipe 
the  militia  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  put  It  down  as  merely  an  idle  threat.  I  had  heard  many  more  of  like 
eliaracter;  but  coupled  with  t!ie  fact  that  the  militia  were  ordered  out  of  the 
district  and  had  been  gradually  wlthdra\^Ti  until  there  remained  only  42 
men,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  taken  into  that 
(3imp  two  days  before,  and  considering  also  the  fact  that  there  were  35  men, 
one  of  whom  was  a  crook,  at  Ludlow,  at  the  tirae  the  fighting  commenced,  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  against  all  human  probability  that  35  men  who 
had  been  ordered  home  and  would  have  been  home  in  the  next  two  or  three  days, 
would  have  commenced  an  attack  upon  two  or  three  hundred  or  more  armed  men 
amongst  whom  were  Greeks.  Servians,  Roumanians,  Italians,  and  Austrians — 
men  known  to  be  armed  and  men  who  were  desperate — st)me  being  men  who 
were  brought  back  here,  or  did  return  here,  frr m  the  Balkan  War — men  who 
had  certificates,  certain  health  certificates,  from  ship  doctors  in  1013. 

Now,  I  desire  to  say  further  that  my  Investigation  in  this  thing  has  not  been 
that  of  tlie  military  men;  it  has  not  been  that  of  the  governor  of  this  State; 
but  as  attorney  general.  I  want  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  saying  that  I 
entered  office  with  the  most  kindly  feeling  toward  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
Tliat  feeling  still  exists  as  to  many  members  of  that  union.  There  are  men 
In  it  whom  I  know  are  honorable  and  upright ;  but  I  want  to  say  that  there  are 
othere  who,  in  my  Judgment,  can  be  characterized  only  by  the  term  which  I 
have  used  before,  **  anarchists."  It  is  not  an  industrial  situation  jou  gentlemen 
are  investigating.  It  has  passed  beyond  that  stage.  It  has  readied  the  ques- 
tion simply  of  whether  or  not  a  government  was  going  to  be  maintained  in 
Colorado,  or  whether  it  was  not  going  to  be  maintained. 

Now,  there  are  one  or  two  other  pliases  of  tliis  question  I  would  like  to  speak 
about.  Your  question  did  not  go  directly  to  it,  but  possibly  I  will  facilitate 
the  matter 

Chainnan  Walsh  (interrupting).  You  are  covering  my  questions  very  well, 
and  I  will  ask  you  to  just  go  ahead.  I  had  a  number  to  ask  you  as  to  this 
conspiracy  that  you  believed  existed,  but  you  can  go  ahead  In  your  own  way 
and  state  it. 

Gen.  Fabbab.  Just  let  me  add  one  or  two  more  words  there,  Agullar  was 
practically  dominated  by  the  union,  and  it  is  to-day.  After  the  Ludlow  inci- 
dent the  troops  returned  to  the  field :  and,  by  the  way,  this  Ludlow  situation 
occurred  when  Gov.  Ammons  was  in  Washington.  I  was  also  in  Washington. 
Lieut.  Gov.  Fitzgerald  was  occupying  the  chair,  and  he  ordered  the  troops 
back  into  the  field.  They  returned,  I  believe,  on  the  24th,  although  of  that  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge.  Now,  through  some  action  or  some  influence  that 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  Lieut.  Gov.  Fitzgerald,  he  entered  into  a  so-called 
truce,  whereby  he  directed  the  militia  to  stop  at  Ludlow  and  go  no  farther 
south.  Now,  that  left  them  vied  up  at  Ludlow.  As  a  matter  of  fact  tliey 
were  tied  up  at  Ludlow.  Agullar  is  to  the  north,  Trinidad  is  to  the  soutli  of 
Ludlow.  ,  A  vast  number  of  armed  strikers  took  possession  of  the  city  of 
Trinidad.  They  practically  controlled  It  for  some  time.  With  the  militia  hung 
up,  a  reign  of  terror  prevailed  in  Trinidad  to  such  an  extent  that  Fred  W. 
Clark  reiwrted  over  the  phone  one  night  to  Horace  M.  Hawkins,  with  whom 
I  was  in  conference,  that  he,  although  attorney  for  the  union  at  that  place, 
\\'aa  so  fearful  that  violence  was  going  to  occur  that  he  had  just  returned 
from  taking  his  wife  and  babies  into  the  basement  of  his  house  the  minute 
l)efore  he  answered  the  telephone  call  from  Denver  from  Mr.  Hawkins.  On  one 
day  down  there  the  strikers  notified  the  people  of  the  First  National  Bank  to  bo 
out  of  that  building  In  30  minutes  or  it  would  be  blowni  up.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  got  out  or  not.  But  strikers  kept  congregating  in  the  city  of 
Trinidad. 

Now,  then,  they  made  an  attack  from  Agullar  upon  four  mines,  that  many 
at  least — the  Royal,  the  Green  Canyon,  the  Empire,  and  one  other,  I  don't  recol- 
lect Just  now.  Now,  with  the  destruction  of  those  four  properties  and  several 
per8c»ns  killed,  they  looted  the  houses  of  the  men  working  there  and  of  the  mine 
officials,  and  the  furniture,  household  goods,  and  all  sorts  of  things  which  they 
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could  find  in  the  houses  were  hauled  by  the  wagonload  out  of  those  camps 
down  to  Aguilar  where  some  of  it  still  remains. 

When  they  made  the  attaclc  upon  the  Forbes  mine — I  am  not  sure  wheth^ 
it  was  the  26th  or  not — there  were  no  militia  there.  They  came  along  the  ridge 
above  the  camp,  appearing  at  daylight,  probably  several  hundred  of  them. 
There  were  no  mine  guards  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  employed  as 
guards,  although  I  believe  that  certain  workmen  in  the  mine  were  detailed  In 
the  night  to  act  as  guards,  word  having  been  received  that  the  attack  would  be 
made.  It  was  snowing,  and  they  finally  took  the  camp,  killing,  I  believe,  eight 
men  in  the  camp.  But  the  point  is  that  they  dragged  women  and  children  out 
of  their  beds  in  a  snowstorm  and  started  them  out  barefooted  in  their  night 
clothes  down  the  canyon.  I  am  speaking  advisedly.  They  pulled  mattresses 
off  the  beils,  put  them  in  the  middle  of  the  floors,  jerked  the  lamps  down  and 
emptied  the  kerosene  on  these  mattresses  and  set  them  on  fire,  wantonly 
burning  house  after  house.  There  were  no  militia  there ;  there  were  no  deputy 
sheriffs  there. 

Now,  on  the  26th  they  made  the  same  sort  of  attack  on  Candler,  in  Fremont 
County,  the  attack  covering  two  days.  There  were  no  militia  in  that  county 
whatsoever.  They  followed  the  same  tactics  there;  went  through  the  camp 
breaking  in  the  doors  and  stealing  the  valuables  out  of  the  houses.  I  speak 
advisedly  when  I  say  thla  All  throughout  those  four  counties  this  movement 
was  sinmltaneous.  ^Unmunition  had  been  taken  by  load  after  load  from  Den- 
ver. Men,  as  I- stated,  came  in  from  the  south  from  New  Mexico.  Ammunition 
was  taken  even  from  Denver  north  to  Louisville  and  Lafayette.  So  I  have  -con- 
tende<l  and  do  maintain  that  there  was  a  general  State-wide  conspiracy  which 
brought  about  an  attack  at  a  time  which  was  very  advantageous  for  them,  the 
governor  being  out  of  the  State  and  the  militia  having  been  withdrawn  and 
being  more  or  less  disorganized.    I  believe  that  answers  the  question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  was  in  1914 — in  what  month?  Commissioner  Ballard 
wants  to  konw  in  what  month  that  occurred.  It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  as 
I  understand. 

Gen.  Farbab,  Yes ;  April, 

Chairman  Walsh.  1914? 

Gen.  Farrae.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  immediately  following  the  Ludlow  incident? 

Gen.  Farrar.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  another  point  which  I  did  not  emphasize. 
This  truce  had  been  entered  into  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  fact,  and  the  militia 
were  held  up  by  reason  of  this  truce.  I  can  not  understand  why  a  truce  should 
be  made  with  anarchy,  but  it  was  made. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  I  understand  that  under  the  law  you  do  not  take  part 
in  prosecutions  in  tlie  counties  of  the  State,  or  make  Investigations,  unless  di- 
rected by  the  general  assembly  or  the  governor? 

Gen.  Farrar.  There  are  one  or  two  laws 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Briefly,  what  are  the  exceptions?  Do  tliey 
affect  tlie  industrial  situations? 

Gen.  Farrar.  They  do  not;  no.  They  affect  trust  questions.  There  Is  the 
general  law  and  there  are  one  or  two  exceptions  in  specific  statutes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  it  is  not  your  duty  to  make  any  investigation  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  election  laws  are  obeyed  in  the  counties  of  the  State,  or 
whether  political  corruption  exists,  or  improper  influences  are  brought  to  bear, 
or  not? 

Gen.  Farrar.  W^ell,  I  did  make  such  an  investigation;  whether  my  duty  or 
not,  I  made  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  county? 

Gen.  Farrar.  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano ;  particularly  Huerfano. 

Chairman  W'alsh.  When  did  you  make  it? 

Gen.  Farrar.  That  was  made  as  I  stated,  on  my  first  trip  down  to  Walsen- 
burg,  after  I  was  inaugurated.  Early  in  1913,  early  in  the  summer,  I  believe, 
I  made  a  partial  investigation  in  that  regard. 

Chairman  W^vlsh.  Was  it  after  the  Ludlow  incident? 

(icn.  Farrab.  Oh,  no  it  was  the  year  before. 

Chairman  W'alsh.  The  year  before? 

Gen.  Farrar.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  W^a],sh.  In  what  month? 

(Jen.  Farrar.  I  can  not  recall  the  month. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  make  a  personal  investigation? 

Gen.  Farrab.  Yes,  sir. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  And  what  did  you  ascertain,  briefly,  as  to  the  condition 
there  so  far  as  the  political  control  was  concerned — alleged  poiitcal  control  by 
the  company? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  I  found  a  very  perfect  political  machine,  Just  as  much  a  ma- 
chine as  Tammany  in  New  York,  as  I  have  any  knowledge  of  it;  just  as  much 
of  a  machine  as  you  will  find  in  any  of  the  places  where  a  great  many  voters 
are  susceptible  to  an  organization  of  that  character.  I  found  that  the  head  of 
this  political  machine  is  the  sheriff,  and  that  it  was  carried  along  lines  very 
similar  to  those  maintained  in  Tammany ;  that  is,  it  had  a  system  of  relief  in 
cases  of  need,  had  a  system  of  giving  rewards  to  its  people,  and  I  think,  briefly 
speaking,  the  term  "machine"  covers  the  situation,  just  such  a  machine  as 
you  people  may  have  in  your  own  States  or  your  own  cities.  Certainly,  it  was  a 
machine. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  ascertain  from  what  source  money  came  to  assist 
in  organizing  and  maintaining  it? 

Gen.  Farrab.  I  was  not  able  to  place  that  definitely.  I  believe  that  the  ma- 
chine probably — ^well,  I  can  not  say  that  it  existed  with  the  help  of  the  coal 
companies;  I  believe,  rather,  it  existed  through  its  power  as  a  machine  over 
the  coal  companies.  That  is,  I  can  not  be  sure  which  was  cause  and  which  was 
effect;  but  there  was . undoubtedly  some  relationship  between  the  two.  But 
whether  or  not  any  money  was  ever  used,  I  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  a  law  in  this  State  which  prevents  or  prohibits 
the  use  of  money  by  corporations  in  elections?  ^ 

Gen.  Fabbab.  Not  that  I  recall  right  now,  Mr.  Walsh. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  result  of  the  work  of 
this  machine  was  to  control  the  actions  of  coroners'  juries  in  cases  where  death 
resulted  from  accidents  in  the  mines,  and  also  to  control  the  actions  for  dam- 
ages, for  personal  Injuries,  that  might  be  brought  in  the  courts  of  those 
counties? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  No;  my  investigation  did  not  lead  me  into  that  at  that  time, 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  coroners*  inquests — at  that  time  no  sugges- 
tion was  made  with  reference  to  that. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Walsh,  my  investigations  were  made  largely  from  this  stand- 
point and  probably  incidental  to  it.  I  am  a  Democrat;  that  organization  was 
Republican ;  and  for  a  good  many  years  my  party  had  been  complaining  of  the 
control  which  they  had  over  that  county,  and  I  went  down  there  as  a  Democrat 
to  try  and  work  the  thing  out  from  a  Democratic  standpoint ;  and  the  evidence 
did  not  come  to  me  from  the  industrial  standpoint  whatever  at  that  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  This  was  pUrely  an  investigation  from  the  standpoint  of 
politics? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  Well,  that  phase  of  it  was ;  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  it  come  under  your  jurisdiction  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion as  to  whether  the  mining  laws  of  the  State  were  being  obeyed? 

Gen.  Fabbab.  No;  it  did  not.  And,  as  I  stated  before,  upon  the  occasion  of 
my  being  directed  to  go  into  those  counties  that  was  the  first  time  in  which  I 
had  any  jurisdiction  to  prosecute  for  that  trouble  or  for  that  cause,  if  any 
existed.  Never  before  had  I  had  the  opportunity,  and  I  was  anxious  to  see 
that  there  should  be  a  full  and  complete  investigation  on  that  occasion.  I  got 
nowhere  with  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now.  unless  you  have  some  statement  you  desire  to  make 
yourself,  General,  you  will  be  excused. 

Gen.  Fabrab.  I  have  one  other  specific  one. 

When  the  troojw  were  ordered  into  the  field  on  the  28th  day  of  October, 
1913,  the  order  having  been  made  along  about  midnight  the  night  previous,  I 
was  not  present.  For  some  reason  the  governor  did  not  call  on  me  that  night, 
but  he  sent  a  letter  of  Instruction,  one  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
militia  should  permit  all  striking  miners  to  return  to  work  who  desired  to  go 
to  work,  and  to  give  them  protection;  and  that  until  otherwise  ordered  no 
strike  breakers  should  be  brought  Into  the  field.  Now,  It  Is  a  significant  fact 
that  just  as  long  as  that  order  maintained  the  militia  were  Indirectly  aiding 
the  strike.  Striking  miners  came  to  me  and  commented  most  favorably  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  militia  in  the  field.  Reports  came  to  me  that  they  were 
playing  ball  together,  they  fraternized  together,  and  everything  was  lovely. 
But  that  order  of  the  governor  was  untenable,  except  as  an  absolute  military 
necessity ;  that  is,  that  it  would  be  an  absolute  necessity  to  keep  strike  breakers 
out  in  order  to  maintain  order.  There  was  also  a  practical  question  involved, 
and  that  was  that  coal  was  prohibitive  both  In  price  and  in  supply.  Winter 
was  coming  on  and  coal  was  selling  here — and  I  mean  lignite  coal,  such  as  we 
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product^ — at  from  $i)  to  $!<>  i>er  ton  and  ot>uia  not  be  procured  in  suflicient 
quautltie>  at  thai  i>L*ico,  and  every  iudiistry  depending  on  coal  was  in  a  serious, 
condition.  ^ 

I  told  the  governor  that  the  operators  had  a  property  right  in  their  mines 
's\  hich  they  wore  entitled  to  enjoy ;  Lliat  men  had  a  right  to  work ;  and  that  his 
position  was  tenable  solely  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  absolutely  an  impera- 
tive necessity  in  order  to  maintain  order.  I  understand  my  view  was  not 
shared  by  Senator  Fatterson,  but  I  will  give  you  my  views  for  what  it  is  worth. 
The  go\ernor»  therefore,  modified  that  order  and  men  were  allowed  to  go  to 
worl^  When  he  modiHed  the  order  he  gave  speciflc  directions  that  the  militia 
should  see  that  tlie  men  brought  to  the  mines  to  work  were  previously  informed 
that  a  strike  was  in  progress,  and  so  far  as  I  learned  the  militia  required  in 
every  instance  that  that  should  be  done.  They  gave  the  men  brought  in  to 
\vork  safe  conduct  to  the  mines  and  the  production  of  coal  was  resumed  by 
tbe  mines.  From  the  minute  that  the  order  was  changed  the  relationship 
between  the  militia  and  the  strikers  clianged  also,  and  the  strikers  began  to 
abuse  the  militia  and  continued  to  abuse  them  from  that  moment  on. 

JN^ow,  in  January  the  conditions  over  at  Oak  Creek,  in  Ilout  County,  bad  bo- 
come  acute.  So  far  as  I  had  information,  neither  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  nor  the  Victor-American  Co.  or  tlie  other  large  company  operates  over 
there.  It  is  a  small  company  that  operates  over  tliere.  I  may  not  be  correct, 
but  It  is  my^  understanding.  Trouble  had  occurred  and  become  somewluit 
intense  and  the  citizens  had  become  somewhat  impatient  They  organized,  I 
am  informed,  about  1,000  men  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  conditions  were 
restored  to  their  normal  state  over  there,  and  they  gave  a  uum}>er  of  agitators 
in  that  strike  so  many  hours  to  get  out  of  town.  That  was  largely  brought 
about  through  several  going  to  the  town  of  Steaml)oat  Springs  and  starting  up 
agitation  there.  One  by  the  name  of  Stlner,  or  Stinehart,  is  reported  to  have 
said — and  I  got  this  report  from  good  authority — "I  am  not  an  American 
citizen ;  I  owe  allegiance  to  no  country.  The  United  States  is  the  worst  country 
on  earth/'  and  then  he  used  an  expression  relative  to  the  American  flag  that 
I  can  not  quote  in  evidence  in  public.  That  was  the  last  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back,  and  they  were  given  by  tlie  people  a  certain  length  of  time  to 
get  out. 

At  this  time  the  strikers  were  bitterly  assailing  the  militia  In  the  southern 
field,  and  on  Sunday,  January  4,  1914,  the  governor  called  me  in  the  afternoon 
to  come  to  his  house  because  he  was  fearful  tliat  serious  trouble  would  occur  at 
Oak  Creek.  I  went  to  his  house  and  while  I  was  there,  Mr.  Ed.  J.  Doyle,  who 
has  testified  here,  and  some  other  man,  who  had  been  called  an  agitator  and 
had  been  told  to  leave  Oak  Creek,  came  to  the  governor's  house.  Mr.  Doyle 
came  and  told  of  the  situation  over  there,  that  they  had  organized  the  citizens 
and  they  were  going  to  drive  the  union  miners  away  from  Oak  Creek,  and  he 
demanded  tliat  the  governor  protect  them.  I  said,  "Mr.  Doyle,  what  do  you 
mean?"  He  said,  "I  want  protection."  I  said,  "Be  specific,  what  do  you 
mean  when  you  say  you  want  protection?  "  He  said,  "I  want  our  men's  lives 
and  property  protected  over  there."  I  said,  "Do  you  realize  that  tlie  only 
thing  the  governor  can  do  is  to  send  troops  over  there  for  tliat  purpose?  Do 
you  ask  that  troops  go  over  there?"  He  said,  "  We  want  protection."  I  said, 
"  liOt  us  understand  each  other ;  the  only  thing  the  governor  can  do  is  to  send 
troops  over  there.  Do  you  want  that?  "  He  said,  **  I  demand  protection."  And 
the  next  day  a  company  of  militia  was  sent  to  Oak  Creek  at  the  specific  request 
of  the  union,  who  ever  since  have  been  complaining  that  the  militia  were 
abusing  them  every  day. 

I  think  tliat  Is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  you  have  some  other  questions  to 
ask. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you  this  question — and  we  have 
but  very  little  time:  Was  the  terror  In  Trinidad  caused  by  the  fear  that  tlie 
militia  would  come  on  from  Ludlow,  in  your  opinion? 

Gen.  Fabrab.  The  terror  was  caused — was  because  of  the  striking  miners 
who  had  possession  of  the  town  and  were  patrolling  It  with  armed  bodies  of 
men  up  and  down  the  streets  day  and  night  and  the  militia  was  hung  up  at 
Ludlow. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  a  week  after  the  Ludlow  battle, 
Trinidad,  which  was  absolutely  In  control  of  tlie  strikers,  was  about  the  only 
peaceable  town  in  that  district? 

Gen.  Fabrail  It  Is  not. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Did  Judge  Northcutt  help  <X)nduct  the  Trinidad  grand 
Jury,  or  what  part  did  lie  take  In  it? 

Gen.  Fabseb.  Ue  was  called  as  a  witness. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  took  no  other  part  in  it? 

Gen.  Faubak.  No  j  but  I  consulted  him  privately  from  time  to  time  about  that 
and  some  other  matters  of  which  he  had  knowledge. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  asked  to  inquire  of  3*ou  if  you  know  about  tlie  loot- 
ing of  saloons  and  the  destruction  and  confiscation  of  liquors  in  the  Snodgrasa 
store  at  Ludlow,  also  the  comple  destruction  of  bakeries,  rooming  houses,  and 
private  residences  at  Ludlow  by  the  militia? 

Gen.  Fabsab.  I  know  nothing  of  it  it 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  no  information  in  regard  to  the  matter? 
'  Gen.  Fabbab.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all,  Genial. 

Mr.  Northcutt. 

TESTZMOSrr  OF  TUBGE  7E8SE  0.  KORTECTTTT— Recaned. 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  Before  beginning  your  interrogatories,  I  want  to  make 
li  correction. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  not  going  to  interrogate  you  further,  hut  I  am  going 
to  say  that  the  commission  lias  concluded  to  sit  here  all  day  and  has  a  different 
l^^ogram;  and  you  would  not  have  been  recalled  but  for  the  fact  that  1/om- 
missioner  O'Connell  wants  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  I  am  compeUed  to 
restrict  this  redirect  examination,  as  3'ou  might  call  it,  to  20  minutes. 

Judge  NoBTHCCTT.  I  will  object  to  his  questions  if  yon  will  sustain  my  ob- 
jections. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  cooperate  with  you  in  restricting  It  to  20  minutes. 

Judge  N(»THCVTT.  One  correction  I  want  to  make  v^ich  was  suggested  to 
me  yesterday  afternoon.  It  was  that  in  Introducing  the  pamphlet  which  I 
introduced  here,  I  denominated  it  **  American  Citizen.*'  If  I  did  so,  I  want  to 
substitute  '*  Armed  Citizen  **  for  '*  American  Citizen.'* 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  did  say,  **  American  Citizen  " ;  I  remember  it. 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  Tlie  paper  itself  showed  "  Armed  Citizen." 

Mr.  Osgood  went  on  the  witness  stand  and  explained  about  tlie  houses  in 
the  camps ;  that  the  houses  constructed  by  the  companies  and  rented  to  the  men 
were  of  a  substantial,  comfortable  character;  that  some  of  the  people  con< 
structed  shacks  which  they  owned  themselves.  In  corroboration  of  that  I  hold 
in  my  liand  a  number  of  photographs  which  I  shall  introduce  In  evidence. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Hand  them  to  the  messenger,  please. 

Judge  Nobthcittt.  I  will  do  so. 

(The  witness  submitted  31  photographs  of  dwellings,  churches,  schoolhouses, 
boarding  houses,  and  mining  camp  views.) 

These  likewise  show  the  character  of  the  schools  in  the  camps  and  the 
churches.  Rev.  James  McDonald  testified  as  to  the  absence  of  churches.  You 
will  see  some  substantial  churches. 

Just  one  word  In  addition  to  what  Gen.  Farrar  has  told  about  tlie  terror  pre- 
vailing In  Trinidad,  when  occupied  by  the  strikers.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  strikers  had  marched  from  the  Black  Hills  east  of  Ludlow  12  or  15  miles 
to  Trinidad  and  took  possession  of  it.  They  occupied  as  headquarters  for 
some  time  a  hall  called  Castle  Hall  In  Trinidad,  and  from  this  hall  floated  a 
Greek  flag,  which  was  there  for  some  days  and  until  the  approach  of  the  Feii- 
eral  troi^is,  when  their  leaders  told  them  they  would  have  to  take  it  down, 
becaiL«;e  the  Federal  troops  would  not  allow  it  to  remain.  They  got  quite  in< 
dignant,  but  removed  it  They  had  a  tent  colony  or  tent  city  out  on  the  old 
ground  previously  occupied  by  the  militia.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say 
in  regard  to  tliat 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Judge,  you  have  got  me  up  a  tree  as  to  what  your 
position  is  as  to  the  rights  of  organized  labor.  In  your  testimony  of  yester- 
day you  read  into  the  record  a  number  of  circular  letters,  actions  of  various 
kinds  of  the  United  Mine  Workers*  organization,  its  international  officers,  go- 
ing back  for  several  years,  to  show  that,  or  to  substantiate  a  later  statement 
made  by  you — that  the  United  Mine  Workers  were  responsible  for  all  of  the 
struggle  and  strike  in  Colorado? 

Judge  Nobthcutt.  That  is  substantially  correct,  and  I  reiterate  It. 

Commissioner  O'Connet.l.  It  is  boiled  down  In  this  one  sentence  (reading] : 

•*  No^v,  I  have  stated  and  reiterate  that  the  caufie  of  the  present  strike  is  tlie 
effort  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to  organize  the  coal  fields  of 
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Colorado,  and  I  think  that  Is  given  out  or  corroborate*!  by  their  declarations 
from  their  own  organization." 

Am  I  to  understand  that  it  is  an  unlawful  act  for  the  rnite<l  Mine  Workers 
of  America  to  come  into  Colorado  in  an  effort  to  organize  the  miners  working 
in  Colorado? 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  You  ask  me  if  it  is  unlawful? 

(Commissioner  0*Connell.  Yes. 

Judge  NoRTHcuTT.  It  is  not. 

Commissioner  OX^oxxell.  Am  I  to  understand  that  It  Is  your  iK>sition  that 
the  organization  of  the  mine  workers  in  Colorado  having  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  not  citizens  of  the  State  of  Colorado  is  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Colorado? 

Judge  NoRTHcrxT.  It  is  not. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  from  the  expression 
contained  here  in  the  minutes,  that  you  think  the  best  interests  of  the  mine 
workers  of  Colorado  is  served  or  would  be  served  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  keeping  out  of  the  coal  fields  of  North  America? 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  Well,  I  had  expressed  no  opinion  upon  that  subject,  but 
if  you  wish  my  opinion  upon  the  matter,  gentlemen,  it  is  this:  That  no  set  of 
mon  and  no  institution  can  be  benefited  by  the  methods  pursued  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  If  you  will  observe,  in  every  State  in  which  they 
have  operate<l,  so  far  as  my  reading  carries  me,  they  have  pursued  the  same 
methotls  that  they  have  pursued  in  Colorado.  The  cases  which  have  gone  to 
the  courts  of  last  resort,  in  which  they  have  passed  on,  which  grew  out  of 
strikes  inaugurated  and  conducted  by  them,  disclose  a  state  of  facts  precisely 
similar  in  character  to  their  conduct  in  Colorado.  Take  the  case  reported  In 
the  G4th  Southwestern  that  went  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky, 
and  the  "  ShortoU  "  case.  The  Kentucky  case,  I  think,  was  the  case  of  Lin- 
dell  r.  Commonwealth,  and  there  was  a  case  in  West  Virginia,  and  in  every 
rase  that  has  come  to  the  supreme  court  growing  out  of  strikes  conducted  by 
the  Unite<l  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the  reports  abound  in  details  of  violence 
and  bloodshed.  People  in  America  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  conduct  their 
affnirs  in  that  shape. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Then  I  take  it  from  the  testimony  that  you  do 
not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  mine  workers  were  not  within  their  rights 
In  coming  into  Colorado  and  attempting  to  organize  the  mine  workers  in 
Colorado? 

Judge  NoRTnci'TT.  It  has  been  decided  time  and  again,  by  the  courts  in  the 
T'nlted  States,  State  as  well  as  Federal,  that  employees  have  the  right  to  or- 
ganize labor  imlons,  and  that  they  have  the  right  to  stril«e  to  enforce  their 
demands. 

Commissioner  0'Cox:^ell,  I  will  get  to  that  In  a  minute.  The  laws  of  Colo- 
rado, as  I  understand,  provide  that  an  employer  can  not  discriminate  or  dis- 
charge a  man  because  of  his  membership  in  a  union? 

Judge  North CT'TT.  Correct. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Then,  the  reverse  of  that  must  be  true,  that  they 
have  the  right  to  organize? 

Judge  NoRTHcuTT.  No  one  disputes  it ;  I  never  did. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Now,  if  they  have  the  right  to  organize  thoy  also 
have  the  right  to  strike? 

Judge  NoKTHcrxT.  Yes ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Then,  the  mine  workers,  in  passing  resolutions, 
oitlier  at  their  national  convention  or  district  convention  or  by  any  means  best 
suited  to  themselves,  and  deciding  that  there  should  be  a  strike  of  tlie  miners 
in  Colorado,  wore  within  their  perfect  right  In  doing  it? 

Judge  NoRTHcrTT.  They  committed  no  crime  in  doing  so.  It  is  not  the 
ordering  of  a  strike  that  constitutes  a  crime,  but  the  accumulation  of  arms 
and  ammunition  and  the  gathering  together  of  lawless  men  to  go  out  and 
burn  and  kill ;  that  is  where  the  crime  lies,  and  these  people  have  never  dis- 
puted it,  and  they  have  had  numerous  opportunities  to  dispute  it. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  In  your  testimony  of  yesterday  you  gave  evidence 
as  to  the  treatment  of  Gen.  Chase,  particularly,  favorable  to  the  men  who 
struck.  Have  you  in  mind  any  particular  case  or  instance  in  which  he  showed 
any  s-pecial  consideration  for  the  men  on  strike? 

Judge  NoRTH( ITT.  Well,  when  he  came  there  he  was  very  free  to  confer 
with  the  leaders  of  the  strike,  which  was  proper.  And  when  he  went  to  get 
their  arms  his  conduct  was  very  different  from  his  conduct  in  disarming  the 
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guards.  He  required  the  guards  of  the  companies  to  deliver  up  their  arms, 
which  they  did.  The  strikers  treated  hira  with  utter  contempt,  and  he  very 
resignedly  accepted  the  situation.     I  certainly  regarded  that  as  a  great  favor. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  That  is  what  you  had  in  mind  when  you  said 
he  showed  the  strikers  great  consideration? 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  Yes;  and  I  don't  think  the  strikers  will  deny  tliat  they 
looked  on  the  military  as  their  friends. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  officers  of  the 
strikers  entering  into  nn  agreement  with  Gen.  Chase,  or  anyone  else,  to  have 
the  strikers  turn  over  their  arras  which  they  had? 

Judge  NoRTHctJTT.  I  only  have  Gen.  Chase's  word  for  it,  I  do  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  it  He  said  that  Lawson  had  promised  him  to  turn  over  the  arms 
of  the  strikers,  or  have  the  strikers  do  it.  That  is  my  recollection.  You  might 
ask  him,  I  may  be  mistaken  about  It. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  You  citetl  and  pictured  for  the  commission  in  a 
most  dramatic  manner 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT   (Interrupting).  Thank  you. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  The  killing,  wounding,  and  shooting  of  people  dur- 
ing this  trouble.  I  note  you  did  not  make  any  mention  of  the  killing  of  Louis 
Tikas.     How  was  he  killed? 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  I  thought  there  had  been  enough  said  about  that.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  it  excepting  what  I  have  heard  here  from  the  witness 
stand.     I  was  not  tliere. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  Is  it  a  violation  of  law  or  ethics  for  a  militiaman 
to  kill  a  prisoner? 

Judge  NOBTHCUTT.  I  should  think  so.  It  is  a  violation  of  law  to  kill  any 
person  excepting  in  self-defense. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Do  you  understand  that  Tikas  was  a  prisoner  at 
the  time  he  met  his  death? 

Judge  NOBTHCUTT.  I  know  nothing  about  it  excepting  what  I  have  heard 
related  here.  I  presume  he  was,  I  think  I.ieut.  Linderfelt  said  he  was  a 
prisoner. 

Commissioner  OTConnell.  Did  you  hear  Lieut.  Linderfelt's  testimony? 

Judge  NOBTHCUTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  he  had  declared  martial 
law? 

Judge  NOBTHCUTT.  He  said  something  about  that,  I  do  not  recall  his  exact 
language,  but  he  said  he  promulgated  the  declaration  of  martial  law. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Do  you  think  it  was  within  the  authority  of  a  man 
employed  as  a  guard  for  a  coal  corporation  even  though  a  member  of  the  State 
militia,  which  had  not  yet  been  called  out,  to  declare  martial  law? 

Judge  NOBTHCUTT.  Well,  I  would  certainly  want  to  know  all  of  the  circum- 
stances before  I  approved  of  that  sort  of  action ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  he  may 
have  been  active  as  a  guard  for  a  coal  company  would  not  obviate  or  destroy 
any  authority  he  might  otherwise  possess  to  declare  martial  law.  If  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  happened  to  be  acting  in  that  capacity  and  the  circumstances 
justifie<i  a  declaration  of  martial  law.  he  certainly  could  so  declare  it.  Also  if 
Linderfelt  likewise  possessed  the  authority,  he  could  so  declare.  I  do  not  think 
the  proclamation  has  much  to  do  with  the  proposition,  anyhow. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  The  governor  would  then  simply  designate  a  cer- 
tain individual  at  a  certain  place  to  declare  martial  law,  regardless  of  whether 
the  militia  of  the  State  had  been  ordered  out  or  not? 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  That  is  in  this  case  certainly  an  academic  question,  be- 
cause nothing  of  the  kind  was  done.  The  governor  did  not  designate  anybody 
that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Y^ou  did  hear  Linderfelt  say  that  he  had  declared 
martial  law? 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  I  take  it  he  merely  promulgated  what  he  understoo<l  to 
!\ave  been  previously  declareil.  That  is  the  way  I  construed  his  testimony,  not 
that  the  declaration  emanated  from  him  in  the  first  instance,  but  I  take  it  his 
testimony  meant,  and  In  fact  that  is  the  way  I  remember  his  testimony,  that  he 
had  been  advise<l  by  his  superior  officer  that  martial  law  had  been  declared  and 
lie  gave  out  the  evidence  of  it.  That  is  my  recollection  of  his  testimony,  and  If 
he  so  understood  it.  even  though  mistaken,  he  was  not  acting  Improperly. 
Even  though  he  might  have  been  illy  advisetl  or  erroneously  advised,  he  is  not 
to  blame  for  inaugurating  the  order  which  he  understood  to  exist. 
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C(Hninl8Sion«r  0*Conkxll.  Then,  he  might  assume  then  and  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  mistaken  to  say  to  the  conrts  of  these  counties,  **  I  am  the 
law,"  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  county»  "  You  must  ohey  me,"  and  state  after- 
wards that  he  was  mistaken? 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  He  never  did  that,  and  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of 
hypothecating  any  question  upon  it. 

Commissioner  O^Connell.  I  think  tlie  testimony'  will  show  that  was  his 
position. 

Judge  NoBTHCuTT.  Perhaps. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  During  your  discussion  you  spoke  ahout  the  neces- 
sity of  a  law  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  things  that  have  taken  place. 

Judge  NoBTHCTTTT.  More  tlie  pr<^riety  than  the  necessity  of  it. 

Conunissioner  O'Conreix.  I  suppose  you  Imve  in  mind  that  if  Colorado  or  the 
National  Government  had  laws,  for  instance^  that  created  a  board  of  mediation, 
conciliation,  or  arbitration,  or  something  similar  to  that  now  in  practice  now  in 
railroad  service,  that  the  corporations,  the  coal  cori)oration8  of  Colorado  would 
come  in  and  act  in  accordance  with  such  laws? 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  what  the  coal  operators 
of  Colorado  will  obey  any  law  enacted  by  legally  constituted  legislative  bodies 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  where  they  operate.  I  have  serious 
doubts,  however,  as  to  the  other  parties  obeying  it  That  has  been  the  answer 
that  always  presents  itself  to  me  when  we  talk  of  compulsory  arbitration  and 
tribunals  to  adjudicate  these  labor  troubles.  What  is  the  use  of  legislating  for 
people  that  won't  obey  the  laws  as  they  exist? 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  not  confine  it  to  the  aide  we 
are  discussing  and  get  the  otlier  fellows  after  a  while.  Do  you  think,  yourself, 
that  such  a  law  or  regulation  as  would  require  that  a  board  composed  of  a 
number  of  reputable  citizens,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  bring  people  together,  would  be  in  the  direction  of  future  peace  and 
for  the  benefit  and  prosperity  of  the  country  generally? 

Judge  NoBTHciTTT.  Of  course  It  is  mere  prognostication,  any  opinion  I  might 
express  in  the  matter.  I  do  not  think  that  an  experiment  of  that  kind  would 
hurt  anything,  and  it  might  do  some  good.  I  have  long  entertained  the  idea 
that  some  law  ought  to  be  enacted  to  prevent  changing  conditions  as  they  exist 
in  the  labor  field  without  first  appealing  to  some  tribunal  either  now  in  exist- 
ence or  to  be  designated  to  adjust  the  matter.  To  illustrate  very  briefly :  Before 
an  operator  could  reduce  wages  he  might  be  required  to  give  notice  to  his  em- 
ployees that  he  intended  to  so  reduce  wages,  and  if  they  objected  to  that,  let 
them  sqpecify,  in  some  properly  designated  way,  their  objection,  and  let  the 
tribunal  investigate  the  matter  and  thrash  it  out,  very  much  the  way  they  do 
now  rate  questions  and  things  of  that  kind.  If  the  laborers  desire  a  raise  in 
wages  and  can  not  get  it  upon  application,  let  them  appeal  to  the  tribunal  and 
have  the  matter  investigated.  I  have  long  thought  that  some  proper  method  of 
that  character  was  worthy  of  consideration  and  might  be  evolved. 

CoDomlssioner  O'Connell.  Do  you  know  Jefferson  B.  Farr? 

Judge  NoBTHCurr.  I  am  acquainted  vr\th  the  gentleman. 

Oommissioner  O'Connkll.  What  is  Mr.  Farr's  standing  in  the  community 
where  he  is  sheriff? 

Judge  NoRTHCTTTT.  \&ry  good. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  What  is  his  financial  standing? 

Judge  NoBTHCi^TT.  I  think  Mr.  Farr  is  well  fixe<l  financially — ^lie  ts  substantial 
financially.  He  is  not  rich  and  he  is  not  poor.  He  owns  quite  a  lot  of  irrigated 
land  and  reservoirs  and  canals  and  some  cattle — just  how  many  I  don't  know — 
and  some  bank  stodE.  The  tangible  prcq^erty  that  is  in  sight  is  of  considerable 
value.    I  do  not  know  how  much  he  owes,  if  anything. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Do  you  know  of  the  corporation  that  he  is  presi- 
dent of?    I  think  he  said  the  corporation  that  owns  buildings  and  property? 

Judge  NoBTHciTTT.  The  mercantile  cwnpany? 

Conunissioner  O'Connell.  Yes. 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  Well  there  is  a  realty  company. 

Conmiiasioner  O'Connell.  That  is  the  one  I  refer  to — Incorporated  for  $50,000. 

Judge  NoBTHCurr.  It  is  a  speculative  company,  and  he  owns  one-fourth  of 
the  stock  in  that,  and  it  owns  quite  a  number  of  town  lots  and,  I  think,  some 
buildings. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Do  you  know  his  method  of  carrying  on  the  liquor 
business  in  that  county? 
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Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  Well,  there  are  two  mercantile  comimnies  tbere  ,<me  culled 
the  SiMuiish  Peaks  Mercantile  C!o.  and  the  other  the  Good  Night  Mercantile  Co. 
One  of  theae  companies^  I  am  not  sure  which,  owns  some — one  or  two — saloons 
and  probably  is  interested  in  the  wholesale  liquor  business  and,  I  think,  is  the 
agent  tor  some  brewery. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  Have  you  ever  heard  as  to  the  method  or  kind  of 
leases  that  he  makes  with  his  tenants  as  Uy  the  requirement  that  they  shall  deal 
with  his  mercantile  company  or  wholesale  house? 

Judge  NoBTHCinr.  I  never  heard  of  that  until  it  was  mentioned  here  yester- 
day.   I  do  not  know  that  I  see  any  impropriety  in  it. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Is  it  generally  rumoreil  in  the  county  that  he  coa- 
trols  the  wholesale  and  retail  saloon  business? 

Judge  NoBTHcuTT.  I  never  have  heard  of  that,  except  upon  an  occasion  now 
and  then  when  some  fellow  is  dissatisfied  with  the  courts  and  makes  applicatlofil 
for  a  change  of  venue  from  the  county  or  something.  He  then  sets  up  a  great 
story  about  Fnrr  controlling  the  county  through  his  liquor  interests;  but  that 
is  about  to  end  and  can  not  be  maintained  much  longer,  if  true — ^and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  true. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  The  charge  is  also  made  that  the  poUtleal  party 
that  does  not  meet  with  your  approval  can  not  secure  halls  Ia  which  addresses 
are  to  be  made,  and  that  Farr  looks  after  this. 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  Farr  is  a  Republican  and  has  been  in  the  Republican  Party 
ever  since  I  knew  him.  That  is  likewise  the  party  with  which  I  haye  been 
aHUlated  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  made  some  change  for  ray  own  reasons. 

Commissioner  Q'Conitell.  Farr  was  on  your  ticket  last  year? 

Judge  NoBTUCUTT.  He  was  in  1914. 

C(»ninIssioiier  OT/Onnell.  I  suppose,  of  course,  fathered  by  the  Republican 
Party  as  such^  with  the  rest  of  the  candidates? 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  Is  a  good  citizen  and  perfectly  qualified  for  the 
position? 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  Yes ;  he  is  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  State  of  Colorado* 

Cbnmoissioner  O'Connkli^  Perfectly  humane? 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  far  as  I  know  he  is  a  man  of  g^ierous 
nature  and  a  companionable  fellow  and  a  moral  man.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
would  raise  any  question  as  to  BIr.  Farr's  morals.  It  is  true  that  he  is  intarested 
In  the  liquor  business.  Up  to  date  it  has  been  a  legitimate  business  under  the 
Taws  of  Colorado,  and  many  good  people  are  interested  In  it  directly  or  In- 
directly. 

Commissioner  O^Connell.  Among  those  photographs  you  have  handed  up, 
you  speak  ol  churches  and  other  things.    I  find  a  picture  of  just  one  church. 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  I  think  there  are  two  or  three  more. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  churches  in 
these  coal  ^anqps  and  the  denominations  of  them? 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  Yes;  it  is  very  general,  too,  and  not  very  specific.  I 
think  that  ia  practically  every  coal  camp  of  any  size  there  is  at  least  one 
church,  and  the  most  of  them  are  Catholic  churches,  very  properly  so,  as  the 
employees  are,  a  very  large  percentage  of  them,  of  the  Catholic  faith.  There  is 
a  large  Catholic  denomination  in  our  country.  There  Is  a  large  church  in  Trini- 
dad and  that  is  the  parish  residence,  and  there  must  be  five  of  six  priests  living 
In  Trinidad  and  they  go  out  to  these  various  mining  camps.  They  are  very 
energetic  and  faithful  to  tlieir  duty  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  undoubtedly. 

Now,  whether  there  are  churches  of  the  Protestant  denominations  in  any  of 
those  camps,  I  do  not  know.  Undoubtedly  there  are  persons  here  who  do  know,, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  well  that  the  record  should  show  it. 

Commissioner  O^Connell.  Is  there  any  effort  made  that  you  know  of  to 
discourage  the  attendance  of  miners  at  the  churches  or  other  places  of  public 
gathering  where  they  might  get  together? 

Judge  NoBTHCUTT.  Absolutely  none.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  advised  that 
one  of  the  coal  companies,  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  has  what  it  terms  a 
welfare  department  and  devotes  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  church  work. 
They  have  inaugurated  Sunday  schools  in  thehr  camps,  and  sermons  are 
delivered  every  so  often.  On  the  contrary  from  discouraging  it,  I  don*t  know 
how  much  they  encourage  it.  I  believe  the  executive  officers  of  the  eom» 
panles,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  are  church  people,  perhaps  not  all  of  them. 

Commissioner  O'Coni^ell.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Rev.  James 
McDonald? 
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.TiKlge  NoRTncrrr.  I  did. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Whose  testimony  would  indicate  that  everything 
was  done  to  prevent  the  success  of  his  efforts,  his  mission,  and  his  Sunday 
school  ? 

Jud^e  NoBTHCTJTT.  He  Is  like  every  other  man  who  is  a  failure  In  life,  he  is 
disgruntled.  If  you  will  read  his  cross-examination  at  the  congressional 
Investigation  I  think  the  reason  for  his  statements  are  there  disclosed. 

Commissioner  O'Connkll.  Is  he  dlsgruntlwl  with  social  affairs,  or  in  what 
way  would  you  imply  that  he  was  disgruntled? 

Judge  NoiiTHcuTT.  Apparently  with  his  surroundings.  In  his  testimony 
previously  referred  to  he  condemned  some  of  the  officials  of  Las  Animas 
County,  the  school  superintendent  in  particular,  and  when  it  came  to  ascertain- 
ing the  reason  for  it,  it  was  found  that  he  had  applied  for  a  teacher's  certificate, 
and  applieil  for  it  without  taking  the  examination,  which  the  superintendent 
could  not  lawfully  grant.  That  was  the  foundation  for  his  antipathy  to  the 
school  superintendent  and  to  the  schools,  undoubtedly. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Am  I  to  understand  from  your  testimony,  Judge, 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  Justice  for  the  rich  man  and  for  the  poor  man 
alike  in  those  counties  represented  in  these  mining  districts? 

Judge  NoRTHcuTT.  I  think  it  is  a  i)osslbillty ;  yes,  sir. 

Commission  O'Connell.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  such  has  been  the  case? 

Judge  NoRTHcuTT.  Well,  I  certainly  could  not  answer  in  the  negative  because 
I  can  not  point  to  any  si)ecific  Instance  in  which  any  person  has  been  a  victim 
of  an  injustice.  There  may  have  been  such  and  likely,  if  my  attention  were 
called  to  it,  I  would  recognize  it,  but  I  do  not  have  In  mind  any  such  instance. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Do  you  think  the  testimony  offered  to  this  com- 
mission of  the  number  of  deaths  that  have  occurred  in  the  mines  and  the 
fact  that  so  few  cases  have  been  brought  before  the  courts,  would  indicate 
that  it  is  in  the  minds  of  the  operators  mining  in  these  counties  that  Justice 
can  be  obtained  in  the  courts? 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  Well,  it  probably  has  not  been  disclose<i  to  the  commis- 
sion, and  it  ought  to  be,  that  nearly  all  of  those  deaths  which  took  place  in 
what  you  may  term  a  wholesale  mannerr-that  is,  as  a  result  of  explosions,  were 
adjusted  by  the  companies. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  As  they  have  apparently  been  adjusted,  from  the 
list  we  have,  on  a  $300  basis. 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  Those  that  I  know  anything  about  were  much  more  lluin 
that. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  In  one  case  the  company  was  held  responsible. 
The  rest  were  settled. 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  On  this  subject  of  protection,  and  so  forth,  the  men  are 
not  so  poor  in  that  regard  as  you  may  think.  Nearly  all  of  these  foreigners 
who  work  in  the  mines  of  Colorado  have  the  protection  of  their  Governments 
on  matters  of  that  character.  In  fact,  anything  they  complained  to  their  con- 
suls about,  they  will  get  relief. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  am  using  the  terms  "  rich "  and  "  poor  "  in  a 
general  sense. 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  Of  course,  we  all  know  the  benefit  of  money  in  litigation 
or  anything  else.    You  can  get  the  best  counsel  and 

Commissioner  O'Connell  (interrupting).  When  you  were  on  the  bench,  did 
any  cases  come  before  you  in  the  matter  of  claims  for  accidental  death? 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  Some  few.  I  recall  one  case  now,  Sunberg  against  the 
Union  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  Mr.  Hendricks  brought  it,  and  it  was  tried.  I  do  not 
have  now  in  mind  the  title  of  other  cases,  yet  there  were  evidently  some  suits. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Is  the  present  circuit  Judge  a  law  partner  of 
yours? 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  He  was. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  But  not  now? 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  Certainly  not. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  He  was  when  elected? 

Judge  NoRTHcuTT.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  How  long  after  did  >ou  dissolve  your  partnership? 

Judge  NORTHCUTT.  I  think  probably  we  dissolve<l  our  partnership  relations 
the  1st  of  December,  1912.  He  was  elected  in  November,  1912,  and  the  follow- 
ing month  we  closed  our  affairs,  and  he  left  the  office.  The  district  Judges 
in  this  State  are  not  permitted  to  practice  law  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  will  be  excused,  Judge. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  JOHN  R.  lAWSON. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  Lawson.  John  R.  Lawson. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  full  name?    What  does  the  11.  stand  for? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Rankin. 

Chairman  Walsh.  John  Rankin  Lawson? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Wai.sh.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Forty-four  years  old  the  5th  of  next  March. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  State  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Nearly  20  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  came  to  Colorado? 

Mr.  Lawson.  In  Pennsylvania. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  were  you  born? 

Mr.  Lawson.  In  Schuylkill  County,  Pa. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  of  American  parentage? 

Mr.  Lawson.  No,  sir;  my  parents  were  Scotch. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  business  was  your  father  engaged  In? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Coal  mining. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  business  have  you  been  engaged  in  all  your  -life? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Coal  mining,  principally. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  state  briefly  to  the  commission  your  experience 
from  the  time  you  went  into  business  life  up  until  the  present  time,  I  mean 
the  positions  you  have  occupied? 

Mr,  Lawson.  Well,  I  have  occupied  a  number  of  positions,  In  fact,  I  think 
nearly  every  position  in  the  coal-mlnlng  industry  up  to  mine  foreman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  what  age  did  you  go  to  work  in  the  coal  mines? 

Mr.  Lawson.  I  went  to  work  in  a  coal  breaker,  an  anthracite  coal  breaker, 
when  I  was  8  years  of  age. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  been  continuously  In  that  Industry  ever  since? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  sir ;  excepting  a  brief  period  of  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Describe  where  you  worked  and  your  duties  briefly? 

Mr.  Lawson.  I  worked  first  in  the  anthracite  coal  breakers  in  and  around 
Mount  Carmel,  Pa.  I  also  worked  In  the  mines  there  in  various  capacities, 
and  as  a  coal  miner.  I  left  Pennsylvania  and  came  to  Oregon  and  worked  in 
the  coal  mines  there,  and  went  from  Oregon  to  Wyoming  and  worked  in  the  coal 
mines  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  and  then  went  from  there  to  Walsenburg,  in 
this  State,  and  worked  in  the  Walsen  mine.  From  there  I  went  to  the  western 
slope  around  Newcastle,  and  workeil  in  the  mines  in  that  field  the  most  of 
the  time  until  1905,  when  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  international  executive 
board  of  the  United  Mine  W^orkers  of  America. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  have  been  your  duties  In  that  capacity? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Representing  the  miners  on  the  international  district  board, 
the  miners  of  district  15,  I  meant  to  say,  and  as  an  international  organizer. 

Chairman  AValsh.  Are  you  married  or  single? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Married. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  reside  in  the  city  of  Denver,  do  you? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  AValsh.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  Lawson.  4052  York  Street  at  the  present  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  give  us  a  brief  account  of  your  connection  with 
the  Colorado  strike  from  Its  Inception  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  my  counsel  has 
advised  against  my  talking  about  the  southern  situation  concerning  the  coal 
strike,  I  have  prepared  a  document  here  for  the  purpose  that  it  may  he 
thoroughly  understood,  and  that  it  can  not  be  misconstrued,  and  with  your  kind 
permission,  I  would  be  glad  to  read  It  to  the  commission. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  may  proceed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lawson  (reading) : 

"  Denver,  Colo.,  December  16,  19H, 

"  To  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations: 

"  I  have  pending  against  me  in  the  courts  of  Colorado  19  specific  charges, 
ranging  from  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  to  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and 
including  arson  and  assault  to  kill,  and  I  am  as  innocent  of  any  crime  against 
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the  laws  of  my  State  or  Nation  as  any  individual  Kitting  upon  this  bench 
listening  to  me  here  to-day. 

"  Down  deep  in  the  hearts  of  my  persecutors  they  luiow  that  I  am  guilty  of 
no  crime,  unless  it  be  that  I  am  a  coal  miner,  having  been  honored  by  my  fel- 
low workmen  in  selecting  me  to  represent  them  on  the  International  executive 
board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

"  The  records  of  the  State  and  Federal  courts  of  the  Nation  bear  witness  to 
the  power  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  destroy  the  property,  character,  and  even 
the  lives  of  those  who  oppose  him  in  his  mad  pursuit  of  wealth.  For  these  rea- 
sons, by  the  advice  of  my  counsel,  Mr.  Horace  N.  Hawkins,  who  Is  now  engaged 
in  the  trial  of  a  case  at  Canon  City,  I  must  decline  to  answer  any  questions 
whatsoever  bearing  upon  the  incidents  leading  up  to  and  during  the  strike  in 
the  southern  coal  fields,  although  it  was  my  sincere  wish  to  fully  and  fteely 
do  so. 

"  I  have  this  message,  however,  which  I  desire  to  communicate  to  President 
Wilson  through  the  medium. of  this  commission:  I  would  most  respectfully 
direct  your  attention,  Mr.  President,  to  the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the  com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations  in  the  city  of  Denver,  for  undeniable  proof  of 
the  fact  that  tliere  is  but  one  human  being  responsible  for  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions in  the  coal  industry  of  the  State  of  Colorado — Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, 3r.  Fortunately,  this  assertion  is  not  based  upon  any  statement  that 
can  be  contradicted  or  denied,  for  the  evidence  Is  found  in  the  correspondence 
between  26  Broadway,  New  York,  and  J.  F.  Welborn,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  agent 
in  Colorado. 

'*When  you,  Mr.  President,  submitted  your  suggestion  for  a  settlement  of 
this  industrial  conflict,  which  has  agitated  our  State  and  has  awakened  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation,  every  citizKi  in  the  land,  save  Mr.  Rockefeller  alone, 
construed  it  as  a  command  from  the  head  of  the  Nation.  The  reply  came,  os- 
tensibly from  Denver,  but  as  now  fully  exposed  before  this  commission,  was  in 
reality  from  26  Broadway,  New  York.  I  quote  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Starr 
J.  Murphy,  the  personal  representative  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  sr.,  and  the 
reply  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Welborn,  as  showing  the  trick  that  was  played  upon  you 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  the  deception  which  they  practiced  upon  the  American 
people,  viz: 

" '  26  BaoADWAY,  New  Yobk, 

"  *  September  15,  19 H. 

**  *  Deab  Mr.  Weiaorn  :  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you,  merely  by 
way  of  suggestion,  a  draft  of  a  proposed  letter  from  you  as  president  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  to  President  Wilson,  which  embodies  my  personal 
view  of  what  It  would  be  proper  to  say  in  case  it  should  seem  wise  for  our 
ccHupany  to  make  a  separate  reply  to  tlie  President's  letter. 

******* 

*•  *  Stabb  J.  Murphy.' 
"  And  the  reply,  as  follows : 

'**Dex>'kr,  September  18,  1914. 

"  *  My  Dear  Mr.  Murphy  :  I  am  very  thankful  for  your  kindness  In  writing 
me  on  the  15th  instant,  and  sending  me  draft  of  the  proposed  letter  to  the 
President.  ♦  ♦  ♦  i  think  you  will  find  that  our  letter,  a  copy  of  which 
I  am  inclosing,  contains  all  of  your  ideas,  with  two  exceptions,  •  ♦  ♦  But 
for  Mr.  Lee's  presence  here,  and  the  invaluable  assistance  he  has  rendered  in 
the  preparation  of  our  reply,  I  should  have  gone  to  New  York  for  consultation 
with  you,  and  considering  the  probable  public  criticism  of  my  presence  at 
your  office  at  the  time  when  it  would  have  been  generally  known  that  the 
answers  to  the  President's  proposal  were  being  prepared,  I  think  it  very 
fortunate  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  reply  direct  from  Denver  with  the 
public  fi^  informed  as  to  my  presence  here. 

•*  *  J.  F.  Welbosn.' 

"  The  Lee  above  referred  to  Is  Ivy  Ledbetter  Lee.  He  Is  the  personal  em- 
ployee of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  as  admitted  by  Mr.  Welborn  in  his  testimony,  this 
admission  having  been  forced  from  the  reluctant  liixs  of  Mr.  Welborn  on  the 
witness  stand,  after  first  positively  refusing  to  answer,  and  then  begging  for 
time  to  consult  counsel  as  to  his  legal  rlKhts  in  tlie  matter,  and  finally  re- 
ceiving permission  to  do  so  from  his  eastern  employers. 

"  If  you  require  further  proof,  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  sole  responsibility  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  allow  me  to  point  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Welborn  to  the 
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effect  that*  immediately  after  leaving  your  i^eseoce,  at  the  time  of  the  sub- 
mission of  this  letter  in  the  early  part  of  September,  he  reported  directly  to 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  sr.,  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  in  company  with  John  D. 
Kockefeller,  jr.,  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada — also  on 
the  personal  staff  of  Mr.  Rockefeller — and  Mr.  Ivy  Lee*  who  acted  as  the  go- 
between  for  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Welbom  in  the  preparation  of  the  letter 
to  yon,  as  revealed  by  the  correspondence  quoted  above. 

•*  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  appointed  Mr.  Seth  Low,  of  New  York, 
at  the  head  of  a  conciliation  board,  I  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  Low  call  upon  John  D.  Rockefeller,  sr.,  in  person  at  tlie  earliest  oppor- 
tmiity,  and  urge  upon  him  the  acceptance  of  your  suggestion  to  bring  about 
industrial  peace  in  Ck>loradoi 

"  In  common  with  countless  millions  of  my  fellow  citizens*  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  perhaps  no  other  President  In  the  history  of  our  country  has  been 
called  upon  to  intervene  in  so  many  diflScult  and  delicate  situations  through- 
OQt  this  country  and  the  wcMrld,  lo<^ng  toward  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
mankind.  If  your  suggestion  is  not  accepted  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  when  presented 
by  Mr.  Low,  this  master  of  millions  will  be  but  the  second  person  in  the  life 
of  your  adminlstratioa  who  has  spurned  your  kindly  offices  in  the  cause  of 
peace  and  justice — the  other  one  being  Oen.  Victoriano  Uuerta,  late  dictator 
of  Mexico;  present  whereabouts  unknown. 

"The  testimony  given  before  this  commission  last  week  by  Mr.  Welborn 
places  the  issue  squarely  before  the  world :  Is  John  D.  Rock^eller  greater  than 
the  Government?    Is  he  higher  than  the  law?  " 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  you  decline  to  make  any  statement,  as  I  understand 
it,  as  to  the  incidents  leading  up  to  this  strike? 

Mr.  Lawson.  I  must  decline  on  advice  of  counsel. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say? 

Mr.  Lawbon.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  you  may  be  exciKBed. 

Mr.  Frank  Hayes. 

TE8TIM0ST  07  MB.  VBAJTX  J.  HATES. 

Chairman  Walsh.  State  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Frank  Hayes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Hatks.  My  people  live  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  at  the  present  time.  I  am  from 
Indianapolis. 

CSiairman  Walsh.  Are  you  married  or  single? 

Mr.  Hates.  Single; 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Hayes.  National  vice  president  of  the  United  Mines  Workers  of  America. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Ficm* — I  took  the  position  April  1.  1910;  I  have  held  it  more  than 
four  yearsL 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  Is  your  age? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thirty-two. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  begin  at  the  entrance  into  your  business 
life — at  the  beginning  of  your  business  life — and  sketch  your  places  of  residence 
and  emiHoyment  down  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  was  born  in  What  Cheer,  Iowa,  May  4^  1882.  I  went  to  work  in 
tiie  coal  mines  at  the  age  of  13  at  Mount  Vernon,  IlL  I  was  initiated  and  given 
the  obligation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  by  my  own  father,  wlio 
was  president  of  a  local  union  at  the  time  I  joined  this  organization.  I  worked 
in  the  coal  mines  of  Illinois  until  I  was  21  years  of  age.  At  tiiat  age  I  was 
^ected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Belleville  subdistrlct  miners*  union.  I  con- 
tinued in  the  capacity  of  secretary-treasurer  of  that  district  until  I  was  26 
years  old.  At  tlie  age  of  26  I  was  Elected  State  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Illi- 
nois Mine  Workers  Union.  At. the  age  of  28  I  was  elected  international  vice 
president  of  the  United  Mine  WcHrkers  of  America,  the  position  I  am  now 
occupying. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  education  did  you  receive  in  your  boyhood? 

Mr.  Hayes.  A  common-school  education. 

Qiairman  Walsh.  In  what  schools? 

Mr.  Hayes*  The  Mount  Vernon  school  and  Centralia  schools.  My  father  was 
quite  a  union  man  and  was  blacklisted  in  the  early  days  and  was  forced  to 
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move  from  one  coal  camp  to  another,  and  due  to  that  fact,  I  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  in  a  number  of  places. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  his  business? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Coal  miner. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  were  born  where? 

Mr.  Hayes.  At  What  Cheer,  Town. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Your  father  was  a  native  of  what  countrj^? 

Mr.  Hayes.  A  native  of  the  United  States. 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  was  a  native  American? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  be  good  enough,  Mr.  Hayes,  to  give  s 
brief  account  of  your  connection  with  the  Colorado  strike  from  its  inception  to 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  came  to  Colorado  in  July,  1013,  at  the  request  of  the  miners 
of  Colorado  and  the  officials  of  the  Colorado  Miners'  Union,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  fomenting  strife,  but  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  settle  peaceably  the 
strike  in  northern  Colorado,  as  well  as  to  adjust  the  grievances  of  the  miners  in 
southern  Colorado.  And  with  that  thought  in  mind  I  endeavored  to  secure  a 
conference  with  the  operators  of  this  State.  I,  along  with  my  associates,  wrote 
n  letter  to  all  the  operators  in  the  Sate,  asking  them  to  meet  us  in  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  working  out  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  the  miners.  We  received  no  answer  to  that  communication.  We 
waited  for  almost  a  month  after  that  communication  had  been  sent  to  them 
and  then  decided,  at  the  request  of  the  Colorado  miners,  to  call  a  convention  to 
meet  in  Trinidad  September  15,  1913,  for  tlie  purpose  of  letting  the  miners  then 
decide  whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  continue  the  old  system  or  whether  or 
not  they  wanted  to  declare  a  strike  to  secure  their  freedom. 

That  convention  was  the  largest  attended  miners'  convention  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  regardless  of  what  the  operators  say  to  the  contrary,  and  practically 
every  mining  camp  in  the  State  sent  a  delegate.  It  was  a  representative  con- 
vention. The  men,  where  they  could  elect  delegates  openly,  elected  delegates; 
but,  due  to  the  system  of  feudalism  that  prevailed  in  southern  California,  It  was 
impossible  to  elect  delegates  openly  in  that  region,  because  to  do  so  meant  per- 
secution and  discharge  and  possibly  assault  by  the  large  army  of  paid  guards 
that  they  had  around  their  property  for  that  purpose.  It  meant  as  much  as  a 
man's  life  was  worth  to  say  that  he  w*as  a  union  man,  but  secretly  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  those  men  expressed  their  desire  to  affiliate  with  this  union 
and  quietly  and  secretly  elected  delegates  to  this  convention — ^the  only  way  they 
could  elect  delegates  was  in  that  way. 

The  convention  met.  We  invited  the  operators  to  attend  this  convention. 
We  wanted  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  avoid  a  strike.  That  was  my  keen 
personal  desire.  The  operators  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  ignored  our 
invitation  for  the  second  time ;  and  then  the  miners,  seeing  that  all  hope  for  a 
I)eaceful  settlement  had  failed,  seeing  that  the  operators  had  refused  to  even 
meet  with  them,  or  their  representatives,  had  refused  to  even  answer  the  letters 
we  sent  to  them,  seeing  that  all  hope  had  gone  to  secure  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances, they  themselves,  in  convention  assembled,  decided  to  strike.  I  attended 
that  convention.  I  did  not  say  one  single  word  in  that  convention  until  after 
the  men  themselves  issued  the  strike  order,  and  when  they  did  issue  the  strike 
order  I  arose  in  tiiat  convention.  I  said  I  did  not  care  to  impress  my  views 
upon  this  convention.  If  the  miners  of  Colorado  themselves  wanted  to  strike, 
then  that  was  their  business,  and  they  would  have  our  support ;  and  I  said  if  I 
had  tried  to  persuade  the  miners  of  Colorado  to  strike  I  would  have  been  held 
solely  responsible,  but  now  '*You  have  declared  this  strike  without  any  influ- 
ence from  me  or  any  other  so-called  agitators." 

The  convention  adjourned.  The  delegates  In  the  convention  wanted  to  strike 
immediately.  They  wanted  to  give  the  operators  24  hours'  notice.  I  person- 
ally talked  to  several  of  the  local  leaders  of  miners  in  Colorado  and  told  them 
to  postpone  the  strike  date  one  week,  because  I  was  convinced  that  when  tlie 
operators  saw  that  the  miners  were  determined  to  strike  they  would  possibly 
then  seek  a  joint  conference  for  the  purpose  of  settling  these  disputes.  But  as 
a  reward  for  my  suggestion,  when  the  delegates  went  back  to  their  homes, 
practically  all  of  them  were  chased  out  of  the  camp,  notwithstanding  their 
families  were  living  in  the  coal  camps,  and  were  discharged.  A  week  after  the 
convention  adjourned  the  strike  began.  I  remained  in  the  strike  field  up  until 
December  22,  1913,  and  then,  ow^lng  to  the  fact  that  our  international  conven- 
tion was  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  I  was  forced  to  leave  and  forced  to  remain  in 
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the  East  to  assist  In  negotiating  wage  agreements  for  tlie  eastern  miners  until 
along  in  July,  1914,  I  believe,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  at  which  time  I 
returned  to  Colorado.  I  was  not  in  Colorado  while  most  of  the  violence  was 
occurring. 

Chairman  Walsh.  To  what  extent  were  the  miners  and  the  local  officials 
urged  by  the  national  officers  to  organize  and  call  the  strike? 

Mr.  Hayes.  In  accord  with  our  duties  as  organizers,  when  we  are  appealed  to 
l>y  miners  we  are  exi)ected  to  go  to  them,  listen  to  their  grievances,  and  if  they, 
desire  to  organize,  if  there  is  a  sentiment  for  organization,  to  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  secure  an  organization,  and  we  did  do  that  very  thing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Irrespective  of  the  interests  of  the  miners  in  Colorado, 
what  benefits  would  accrue  to  the  national  organization  by  the  unionization  of 
the  Colorado  mines? 

Mr.  Hates.  There  would  be  no  pecuniary  benefit  accruing  to  the  international 
organization.  The  only  benefit  that  would  accrue  would  be  that  which  might 
be  given  to  the  Colorado  miners  themselves. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  It  has  been  stated  that  the  admission  fees,  the  initia- 
tion fees,  and  dues  would  add  greatly  to  the  financial  benefit  of  the  national 
organization.     Just  explain  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Hayes.  The  national  organization  receives  not  one  single  cent  of  any 
initiation — not  one  single  cent. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  proportion  of  the  dues  do  they  receive?  What  sort 
of  per  capita  tax,  or  whatever  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Only  25  cents  per  month,  the  smallest  dues,  I  think,  of  any  great 
international  union  in  the  world. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  would  that  amount  to  in  a  year  if  the  organization 
was  protected  as  designed  in  Colorado,  approximately? 

:Mr.  Hayes.  Well,  it  would  amount  to  about  $30,000  a  year. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  are  funds  so  collected,  expended 

Mr.  Hayes  (interrupting).  That  is,  if  all  the  miners  were  organized  In  the 
State? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes.  How  are  funds  so  collected;  expended  by  the  na- 
tional organization? 

Mr.  Hayes.  They  are  expended  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  miners  under 
their  various  wage  agreements,  exi)ended  in  publishing  our  official  paper,  ex- 
pended in  organizing  work 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Is  there  any  sinking  fund  in  your  organi- 
zation or  any  money  that  is  not  used  in  the  ordinary  carrying  on  of  its  affairs 
from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Hayes.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  are  its  receipts  and  expenditures  per  year,  approxi- 
mately, leaving  out  strike  benefits  for  the  time  being? 

Mr.  Hayes.  About  $2,400,000 ;  that  is,  basing  it  on  a  membership  of  400,000. 
Of  course,  we  won't  average  400,000,  I  think  for  the  year,  but  close  to  it.  But 
basing  it  approximately  oh  400,000,  our  receipts  will  be  more  than  $2,000,000  a 
year,  including  strike  assessment. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  state  where  the  men  are  now  working  as  coal 
miners  in  the  United  States  under  agreements  between  the  ojierators  and  the 
union  organization. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Please  state  the  States,  you  say? 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  men  are  there  now  working  as  coal  miners 
under  airrccmcnt 

Mr.  Hayes  (Interrupting).  Close  to  400,000. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  States  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Hayes.  They  are  located  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Colorado,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Washington.  I  think  I 
have  covered  them  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  large  operators  elsewhere  under 
such  agreements  with  your  organization  and  toward  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  which  I  believe  underlies  the  entire  fabric  of  your  concern? 

Mr.  Hayes.  The  operators  prefer  the  trade  agreement  to  the  old  system  of 
uncertainty  that  prevails  in  the  nonunion  fields.  They  think  it  insures  security 
to  their  business  and  that  when  they  sign  a  contract  they  know  they  will  have 
peace  for  a  certain  period  of  years ;  that  they  do  not  have  to  hire  a  large  army 
of  armed  guards  for  the  purpose  of  watching  and  spying  upon  every  man ;  and 
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they  feel  better,  from  the  stanilpoint  of  conscience,  to  treat  their  mea  bb  humans 
instead  of  like  animals  anU  slaves. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  heard  the  statement  made  here  as  to  the  alleged 
breaking  of  contract  upon  the  part  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
and  a  letter — a  specific  letter  which  was  read  into  the  record — signed  by  Mr. 
Gilday  and  others,  and  I  believe  p^haps  by  Secretary  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hates.  I  heard  something  about  that  letter ;  yes ;  I  heard  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  make  any  comment  that  you  think  per- 
tinent on  the  charge  that  these  contracts  are  not,  in  the  main,  beneficial  to  the 
employers  on  the — on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  so  frequently  violated. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Conmiissioner,  that  the  contracts  are  violated 
more  by  the  coal  oi^erators  than  they  are  by  the  coal  miners.  They  continually 
parade  the  few  violations  of  the  contract  on  our  part,  but  these  so-called  vio- 
lations are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  operators  themselves  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  contract,  and  that  they  delay  the  set- 
tlement of  cases  sometiiues  two  and  tliree  and  four  months,  until  the  patience 
of  the  men  wears  out,  and  these  little  spasmodic  affairs  occur  once  in  a  while — 
but  very  seldom.  But  we  have  clauses  in  all  our  contracts  that  if  the  men  do 
strike  this  way,  no  matter  if  their  patience  is  exhausted,  due  to  delay  and 
evasion  practiced  by  the  other  party,  that  they  are  fined  and  punished,  and 
discipline  maintained. 

I  have  here  some  letters — Mr.  Osgood  testified  here  one  day  that  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  State  of  Iowa  because  of  the  character  of  this  union.  I 
want  to  read  scnne  documents  bearing  upon  our  union.  I  want  to  prove  that 
our  union  is  a  business  institution,  and  has  been  recognized  as  such  by  the 
majority  of  the  coal  operators  of  the  land.  Mr.  Baer,  particularly,  before  he 
died,  the  great  anthracite  operator,  admitted  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  his 
earlier  days,  and  if  he  had  lived,  I  feel  assured  from  what  he  told  me  and 
other  members  and  officers  of  the  union,  that  we  would  have  a  direct  agree- 
ment in  the  anthracite  field.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Iowa 
miners  concerning  Mr.  Osgood.    Shall  I  read  it? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Hates.  I  have  several  here  [reading] : 

"  Dka&  Sm:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2oth  instant,  requesting  in- 
formation pertaining  to  J.  O.  Osgood's  connection  with  the  mining  industry  in 
this  State  some  years  ago.  Replying  thereto  will  say  that  Mr.  Osgood  started 
his  career  in  tlie  mining  world  at  Cleveland,  Iowa,  1  mile  east  of  Lucas  about 
the  year  1876w  At  that  time  he  was  not  considered  financially  well  fixed,  so 
I  am  advised ;  however,  mine  No.  1  and  later  mine  No.  2,  each  having  extremely 
favorable  physical  conditions  in  the  way  of  a  thick  coal  vein,  good  roof,  and 
so  forth,  it  was  said  that  a  vast  sum  of  money  was  made  by  the  company  at 
these  two  mines.  At  any  rate,  J.  C.  Osgood  left  Iowa  for  Colorado  reputed  to 
be  a  very  wealthy  man. 

"  In  the  late  eighties  after  mine  No.  1  had  been  worked  out  and  mine  No.  2 
was  near  the  end  of  its  existence,  this  company  sunk  mine  No.  3.  This  mine 
was  sunk  on  what  was  called  Whitebreast  Hill,  near  Cleveland.  My  father 
worked  in  this  mine  as  a  miner.  I  was  then  but  a  snuill  boy,  but  I  can  still 
remember  hearing  father  speak  of  tlie  poor  vein  of  coal.  It  is  said  that  as 
the  company  had  vast  earnings  out  of  mines  Nos.  1  and  2  they  were  able  to 
interest  eastern  capital  in  mine  No.  3,  and  had  been  able  to  get  vast  sums  of 
eastern  capital  on  this  project  This  mine  proved  a  complete  failure.  This 
occurred  a  number  of  years  before  the  United  !Mine  Workers*  organization 
became  estal)llRhe(l  in  the  Iowa  coal  fields.  Later  this  comiwiny  developed 
coal  mines  in  other  places,  namely,  Keb  and  Forebush,  Iowa. 

"  The  eastern  bondholders  who  had  become  involvetl  in  the  Cleveland  rtilne 
No.  3  deal,  finally  forced  receivership  through  the  courts  and  the  Keb  and 
Forebush  mines  were  taken  over.  Each  of  these  mines  was  operating  a  num- 
ber of  years  before  the  miners'  organization  was  established;  in  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  average  life  of  an  Iowa  coal  mine  each  of  these  mines  had  passed 
the  meridian  of  life — having  been  in  operation  about  10  years  before  our 
organization  was  established — consequently  it  could  not  be  truthfully  or  con- 
scientiously said  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  w^ere  responsible  for  the 
Whitebreast  Fuel  Co.  relinquishing  their  hold  on  these  mines. 

"  I  am  advised  that  Mr.  Osgood  was  later  interested  in  Cleveland  mine  No.  4^ 
about  3  miles  west  of  Lucas.  This  mine  was  abandoned  about  1908.  The  un- 
favorable physical  condition  of  the  mine  and  of  the  vein  of  coal  made  this  a 
very  poor  proposition.    It  must  be  remembered  that  every  hole  in  the  ground 
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in  the  coal  fields  does  not  yield  np  coal  as  anticipated,  but  the  United  Mine 
Workers  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  work  of  nature. 

"  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization  is  detrimental 
to  the  coal  industry  of  our  State,  and  to  substantiate  this  statement  I  am  in- 
closing herewith  copy  of  letter  received  in  our  office  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Smith, 
president  of  the  Iowa  Coal  Operators'  Association,  also  copies  of  letters  received 
from  several  prominent  coal  operators  of  our  State,  giving  their  views  in  regard 
to  doing  business  with  our  organization.  As  substantial  business  men  they 
would  not  make  such  statements  if  the  mine  workers'  organization  was  detrl« 
mental  to  their  interest. 

"I  might  also  add  that  these  gentlemen  have  been  engaged  in  the  coal- 
mining industry  In  this  State  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  are  voicing  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Iowa  coal  operators  generally,  as  attested  to  by  the 
president  of  the  operators'  association* 

"  W.  H.  ROGEBS, 

" President  of  the  Iowa  Miners" 

Now,  here  are  the  letters,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  coal  operators  of  Iowa, 
which  I  think  will  dispute  entirely  Mr.  Osgood's  claim  about  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  Union  not  being  a  business  institution. 

Chairman  Wai^h.  Well,  now.  will  you  kindly  state  the  substance  of  them, 
the  date,  the  writer,  and  the  substance  to  assist  us.  If  possible,  in  saving  time? 

Mr.  Hatbs.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  P.  H.  Waterman,  general  superintendent, 
dated  October  10,  1913.  . 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  substance  of  it  is  what? 

Mr.  Hates.  Well,  it  goes  on  to  state 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  You  may  state  It.  Do  these  letters,  or  do 
they  not,  express  satisfaction  so  far  as 

Mr.  Hates  (interrupting).  Yes.  Here  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Waterman 
[reading] : 

"  Union  labor  in  the  Iowa  mines  has  Increased  the  cost  of  coal  production, 
but  in  my  own  operations  this  Is  more  than  offset  by  the  stability  of  service 
rendered  through  the  absence  of  local  shutdowns  and  strikes.    My  company  has 
about  700  men  and  boys  on  its  roIL 
"Yours,  truly, 

"  P.  H.  Watebman, 
"  General  Superintendent  J" 

Now,  here  Is  another  from  the  Hawking  Coal  Co.,  W.  G.  Hodge,  sui>erin- 
tendent  [reading] : 

*'  My  preference  is  to  deal  with  union  men,  because  at  the  time  the  miners 
were  unorganized  I  have  known  the  mines  to  be  shut  down  for  any  mere  trifle, 
and  miners  would  fight  for  nothing  at  all ;  for  instance,  a  few  men  would  get 
together  and  s<Hne  one  would  suggest  that  they  go  home  as  they  were  feeling 
indisposed,  and  off  they  would  go.  However,  since  being  organized  this,  in  my 
case,  has  been  eliminated,  and  while  we  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  in  everything, 
there  seems  always  to  be  a  tribunal  we  can  come  to  and  obtain  a  perfect  under- 
standing.** 

Here  is  one  from  Mr.  O.  W.  Clarke,  governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  I  will  read 
it  in  full,  as  a  letter  from  the  highest  official  of  that  State  [reading] : 

"Answering  your  letter  of  October  2,  I  have  to  say  that  it  would  have  been 
answered  earlier  but  I  have  been  for  so  much  of  the  time  recently  away  from 
the  city. 

"  You  Inquire  as  to  what.  In  my  opinion,  is  the  more  beneficial  to  the  mining 
industry  in  the  management  of  the  mines — ^as  to  whether  with  union  or  non- 
union labor?  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  more  beneficial  and 
satisfactory  In  every  respect  to  deal  with  union  labor,  for  the  reason  that  con« 
tracts  can  be  entered  into  by  an  organized  body  of  men  which  will  be  reco^ 
nized  by  them  as  binding  to  a  very  much  better  extent  than  with  nonunion  men ; 
or.  In  other  words,  with  men  where  you  must  depend  upon  an  arrangement  or 
contract  with  each  individual  man.  It  would  se^n  to  me  that  if  I  were  man- 
aging a  mine  and  were  employing  a  large  number  of  men  I  would  rather  deal 
with  men  who  are  organized  as  a  whole  than  with  Individuals.  I  should  antici- 
pate a  much  more  satisfactory  result  in  this  method  of  conducting  the  work. 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"G.  W.  Clarke, 
"  Governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa,' 
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Here  Is  another  letter  from  the  Central  Coal  Co.,  by  Secretary  Thomas  L. 
Evanij.    Concluding  he  says  Lreading] : 

"  We  have  had  at  various  times  250  to  300  men  in  our  employ,  and  will  state 
further  we  prefer  union  labor  at  all  times  in  the  operation  of  our  mines. 
*'  Beg  to  remain, 

"  Very  truly,  yours,  "  Centbal  Coal  Co., 

«*  Thomas  L.  Evajss,  Secretary." 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  large  a  mine  is  that? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Employs  from  250  to  300  men — the  Central  Coal  Co.  These  are 
from  the  operators  who  own  the  mines. 

Here  is  one  from  B.  C.  Smith,  president  of  the  Iowa  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion— the  same  kind  of  association,  only  much  different  in  character  and  stand- 
ing, with  the  ''Big  Thi*ee"  out  hera    Lreading:] 

"  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  2,  in  which  you  ask  for  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  between  union  and  nonunion  labor  in  the  operation  of  coal 
mines. 

"As  president  of  the  Iowa  Coal  Operators'  Association,  to  whom  your  letter 
is  addressed,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  union  labor  and  the 
joint  movement. 

"  Yours,  very  truly,  **  E.  C.  Smith, 

'^President  of  the  Iowa  Coal  Operators*  Association." 

Another  one  from  Robert  Heaps,  coal  operator  [reading] : 

•*  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  2d,  will  say  that  ray  experience  in  the  mining 
business  has  been  much  more  satisfactory  dealing  with  union  men  than  it  is 
with  nonunion  men. 

"  We  have  from  100  to  150  men  working  for  us  about  eight  months  in  the 
year." 

I  have  several  others  here. 

i^'hairman  Walsh.  From  whom  are  they,  and  do  they  or  do  lliey  not 

Mr.  Hayes  (interrupting).  One  here  from  Alex  Walker,  indorsing  his  rela- 
tions with  our  union,  from  What  Cheer,  Iowa 

Chairman  Walsh  (Interrupting).  What  is  Mr.  Walker? 

Mr.  Hayes.  He  is  a  coal  operator. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  nm  through  and  state  who  they  are. 

Mr.  Hayes.  The  other  letter  is  from  D.  F.  Cushing,  a  coal  operator,  Indors- 
ing our  union. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Approximately  how  many  employees  are  represented  by 
the  association  In  Iowa? 

Mr.  Hayes.  From  these  letters,  every  coal  operator,  I  think,  in  the  State  is  a 
member  of  the  coal  operators'  association. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  men  do  they  employ  collectively? 

Mr.  Hayes.  They  employ  18,000  men. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  have  you  finished  with  that  correspondence? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes. 

C!ha1rman  Wai.sh.  We  would  like  tc  know  what  other  benefits,  if  any,  you 
claim  the  operators,  the  proprietors,  may  enjoy  from  dealing  with  your  organi- 
zation, or  in  adopting  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Well,  in  dealing  with  union  labor  they  do  not  have  to  employ  an 
army  of  detectives  and  guards  and  secret  spies.  They  save  that  amount  of 
money.  They  secure  a  better  class  of  miners,  a  more  competent  class  of  men. 
The  union  miner-  is  a  man  of  higher  standard  than  the  nonunion  miner,  from 
my  own  observation.  I  have  noticed  these  nonunion  miners  and  they  remind 
me  of  Edward  Markham's  poem,  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe" — no  feeling,  no 
ambition  to  be  other  than  a  slave ;  but  in  the  union  miner  you  will  find  a  differ- 
ent man,  a  different  typ-?  of  man,  a  man  who  gives  service  for  what  he  is  paid 
for,  and  the  highest  tyi^e  of  miner,  who  takes  pride  In  his  union  as  well.  There 
are  other  beuellts  that  possibly  I  could  think  of  If  I  had  a  little  time.  The 
security  given  by  the  trade  agreement  to  the  operator,  the  prevention  of  local 
strikes  and  discipline. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Discipline  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Discipline  of  the  men  through  the  union. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  has  been  remarked  here  many  times  that  there  is  an 
objection  to  the  character  of  the  men  that  belong  to  your  organization.  What 
do  you  say  to  that 

Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Chairman 
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Chairman  AValsh.  Where  do  you  derive  your  membersliip,  where  are  tliey 
gotten  ? 

Mr.  Hayes.  The  character  of  our  membership  is  first  passed  upon  by  the  coal 
operators.  Unless  the  coal  oi)erators  hire  miners  we  can  not  initiate  them  into 
our  union.  So  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  character  or  type  of  our 
membership,  the  coal  operator  and  not  the  union — ^the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America — is  responsible  for  that  type. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  detail,  Mr.  Hayes,  any  of  the  benefits 
which  you  claim  accrue  to  the  mine  workers  from  organization  to  act  in  a  col- 
lective way? 

Mr.  Hayes.  We  have,  due  to  collective  bargaining,  advanced  our  wages  in 
the  best-organized  States  in  the  last  15  years  approximately  100  per  cent ;  we 
have  established  the  eight-hour  workday  in  practically,  yes,  in  every  field  that 
we  have  thoroughly  organized ;  we  have  placed  checkweighmen  on  every  tipple 
to  see  that  the  miner  receives  correct  weight  for  his  coal. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  that,  or  was  it  not,  found  to  be  necessary  in  the 
experience  of  the  miners  as  a  whole;  that  Is,  the  necessity  for  checkweighmen? 

Mr.  Hayes.  It  is  very  essential  we  have  checkweighmen,  because  we  are  paid 
by  the  ton  and  not  by  the  day.  I  was  taught  in  the  East  that  2,000  iK)unds  was 
a  ton,  but  in  some  of  these  nonunion  camps  they  say  that  3,000  pounds  is  a  ton. 
Miners  so  testified  to  that  fact,  and  said  they  were  forced  to  load  8,000  pounds 
for  a  ton.  I  have  testimony  here  from  individual  miners  that  I  will  submit  for 
the  record. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Proceed  now  with  any  other  benefits  which  you  claim  the 
mine  worker  has  by  reason  of  acting  collectively  instead  of  individually? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Why,  he  finds  protection  from  injustice,  from  petty  persecution. 
He  has  freedom  such  as  he  could  not  enjoy  under  nonunion  conditions.  In 
other  words,  in  the  union  mine  If  a  man  Is  mistreated  or  abused,  not  paid  for 
the  work  he  does,  if  he  is  robbed  nt  the  company  store — if  they  have  a  com- 
pany store,  which  they  seldom  do  In  a  union  field — ^he  can  take  his  case  up 
with  the  mine  committee  and  the  superintendent  of  the  mine;  then,  if  they 
can  not  adjust  it,  they  take  the  case  up  to  the  operators*  association,  generally, 
and  the  president  of  the  district  organization,  and  they  generally  work  out  an 
adjustment.  That  man  is  protected.  If  the  company  has  done  him  an  injustice 
tiiey  compensate  him  for  the  injustice. 

Chairman  Walsh.  A  gentleman  testified  yesterday,  I  believe,  that  in  his 
opinion  organization  of  minors  had  had  no  effect  on  maintaining  the  standard 
of  wages  in  those  fields  where  nonunion  men  were  employed.  What  has  been 
your  observation  in  that  respect,  Mr.  Hayes?  A  nonunion  miner  said  he  did 
not  believe  an  organization  had  had  any  effect  in  establishing  a  higher  standard 
of  wages  in  places  where  the  union  was  not  In  control. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  wish  I  had  the  wage  scales  of  these  nonunion  States.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  high  wages  paid  In  Colorado.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  prove  to-day  that  Colorado  operators  have  the  lowest  rate  of  any  State  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  I  have  here  the  scales  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
Washington,  and  in  every  instance  these  are  from  20  to  25  per  cent  higher. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  has  been  told  here  by  a  number  of  witnesses  uniformly, 
probably  on  the  side  of  the  operators,  that  wages  are  higher  here  than  other 
places,  and  also  a  number  of  practical  miners  have  been  upon  the  witness  stancT 
and  testified  to  that  effect.  I  wish  you  would,  as  briefly  as  possible,  now  analyze 
the  statement  which  I  have  just  made. 

Mr.  Hayes.  The  miner,  as  I  said,  Is  paid  by  the  ton,  and  the  tonnage  rates 
are  higher  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Washington  than  they  are  In  Colorado. 
The  so-called  wage  that  they  make,  or  are  supposed  to  make,  here  In  some 
cases  does  not  mean  anything  In  the  final  analysis.  What  will  that  wage  buy? 
If  I  earn  $10,000  a  year  and  am  forced  to  spend  $10,000  to  live,  I  earn  nothing. 
We  maintain  that  this  wage,  so-called,  that  they  Introduce  here  Is  a  "  paper 
wage,"  and  that,  due  to  the  other  systems  of  extortion  that  they  have,  even 
granting  that  their  wage  scale  Is  correct — ^and  even  at  that  rate  It  Is  lower 
than  Wyoming  and  those  other  States — even  granting  that  it  is  correct,  they 
are  enabled,  due  to  the  system  of  feudalism  that  they  have  established,  to  take 
away  practically  all  of  the  earnings  of  the  men.  Now,  when  this  strike  began — 
the  second  day  after  the  strike — several  hundred  men  and  women  came  into 
the  office  in  Trinidad  begging  for  relief.  I  said,  "  Well,  can't  you  take  care  of 
yourself  for  a  week?  *'  I  said,  "  One  of  our  rules  Is  that  we  don't  support  any 
striker  until  he  has  been  on  strike  a  week."  They  said,  *'  We  are  actually 
starving;  we  must  have  assistance."  They  had  been  working  in  those  mines, 
possibly,  some  of  them  for  years.    A  number  of  them  were  Indebted  to  the  com- 
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pany  store,  azH)  I  can  secure,  if  the  eomiiils.sKm  wants  them,  scores  of  affidavits 
to  prove  this  assertion. 

In  the  nnUm  fiekia  we  have  abolishecl  this  truck-store  systeza  And  our  wage 
scale,  doe  to  the  fad  we  are  aiiowed  to  trade  where  we  please — ^we  have  abso- 
lute freedom  in  speiMling  our  mcmey,  is  higher  than  this  ao^caiied  paper  seale 
they  have  here  in  ttie  southern  coal  fields  of  Colorado.  Not  only  store  bills,  but 
they  charge  for  drlnldng  water,  doctor  bUJa;  thfiy  charge  so  much  money  for 
doctors  and  hospitals..  Now,  that  would  not  be  so  bad  in  itself,  if  the  miners 
Ikad  the  ri^t  to  pass  upon  tite  competency  of  the  doctor  so  selected,  but  they 
are  forced  to  take  any  sort  of  doctor  the  company  gives  to  them,  even  a  mule 
doctor.  Now,  inasmuch  as  we  pay  the  wages  of  the  doctor,  one  of  our  dentands 
is  that  if  the  detor  is  incompetent,  cht  if  he  is  a<ldicted  to  drink,  as  they  are  at 
times,  that  we  should  have  the  right  to  discharge  him.  Bat  we  have  no  volee 
in  his  hiring  and  no  voice  in  Ida  discharge,  even  though  tlie  people  suffer  from 
his  bunglesome  methocls.  One  of  our  men  testified  here  in  a  hearing  at  Trinidad, 
I  have  the  stenographic  report  of  our  conventiOQ,  that  he  lost  hia  eye^  due 
to  the  tinkering  of  one  of  these  so-called  doctors. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  you  have  covered  the  benefits  that  occur  to  you 
that  accrue  to  the  miners  under  collective  bargaining.  Have  you  visited  the 
coal  camps  in  the  southern  coal  fi^dlds  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  have  visited  a  number  of  them ;  those  they  would  let  me  inta 
They  dbased  me  out  of  one» 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  visited  Ludlow  and  Hastings? 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  visited  Ludlow ;  yes.  No ;  I  could  not  get  into  Hastings.  They 
wouldn't  allow  me. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Delagua? 

Mr.  Bayeb.  No;  I  couldnt  visit  Delagua. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  would  not  allov^'  you? 

Mr.  Hayes.  The  guards  there. 

Chairnmn  Walsh.  When  did  you  call 

If r.  Hayes.  I  called  at  the  Yahi^  mine  about  two  mootks  agow  I  d^vered 
an  address  up  tliere.  After  the  speaking  I  was  wallcing  around  the  plaee^ 
and  I  got  over  onto  company  property,  amJ  tlie  guard  said,  '^  You  know  where 
you  are  going?"  I  said,  ^No;  I  am  walking  around,  looking  at  the  town." 
He  said,  "  You  are  on  company  property."  I  said,  **  I  didn't  knotw  that"  He 
said,  "  Do  you  know  I  could  put  you  off  if  I  wanted  to?  "  I  said,  **^Po8sibiy 
you  could.  I  will  get  off.  I  don't  w^ant  to  be  put  off."  So  I  left.  He  said, 
**  You  can't  visit  around  h^re ;  tliat  is  against  the  company's  rules."  That  is 
one  i^>ecifie  instance  that  is  clear  in  my  mind. 

Chairman  Walss,  What  has  been  your  observation  as  to  the  effect  on  the 
community,  as  a  whole,  where  unions  exist  and  .where  nonnniosis  exist?  Tliat  is, 
as  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  community,  the  moral  welfare,  the  religious 
activities,  and  those  things  that  might  be  called  the  purely  social  institutions 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  sliould  say  the  social  life  in  the  union  fields  is  vastly  superior 
to  the  social  life  in  the  nonunion  fields^  I  say,  further,  there  is  practically  no 
social  life  in  the — that  is,  of  any  consequence — in  these  nonuni<Mi  can4>s; 
that  the  social  and  religions  life  of  these  nonunion  communities  is  dominated  by 
the  pit  boss  or  superintendent,  who  reigns  as  a  king  in  that  community,  who 
laya  down  the  rules  and  the  laws  for  the  ccmimunity  to  follow ;  that  there  is 
al>solutely  no  degree  of  freedom  in  tlieir  social  life.  There  is  absolute  no  civil 
rights  that  are  enjoyed  in  the  nonunion  fields — ^that  is,  a  man  must  not  express 
his  thoughts,  if  they  haiqpen  to  differ  with  the  thou^ts  of  tlie  superintendent, 
without  running  the  fear  of  being  discharged  and  possibly  assaulted  by  the 
guards  they  have  around  the  mines  for  that  purpose.  In  the  union  fields  we 
generally  have  debating  societies,  reading  rooms,  libraries.  Our  membership 
is  allowed  to  follow  any  political  faith  they  want  to  follow  witiKHit  fear  of 
dis<^arge. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  they  have  political  meetings,  where  they  are  addressed 
on  the  issues  of  the  day  by  candidates  for  office? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes.  We  oftentimes  invite  the  candidates  of  the  differnit  potitii- 
cal  parties  to  address  our  meetings.  We  have  perfect  freedom  in  voting, 
meetii^,  talking,  and  thinking,  conditions  that  do  not  obtain  in  the  noannion 
fields. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  has  your  observation  been,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
meeting  together  of  men  in  their  assembly  halls  has  an  effect  upon  th^r 
education,  upon  their  culture,  and  their  knowledge? 
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Mr.  EUTE&  I  should  say  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  the  only  school 
that  a  great  many  miners  have.    Their  trade-nniou  hall  is  their  school. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  have  any  education  yourself,  outside  of  the  school 
education  that  you  acquired  before  you  were  13  years  old? 

Mr.  Hayes.  No;  that  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  notice  that,  not  to  comment  invidiously,  that  you  use 
good  language,  express  yourself  well.  Where  did  you  acquire  what  ability  in 
that  line  that  you  may  have? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Whatever  little  ability  I  may  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  owe  to  my 
connection  with  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  has  been  your  observation  with  respect  to  other  men 
in  that  regard?  You  have  seen,  for  instance,  foreigners  that  come  Into  the 
organization. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Italians,  Slavs,  and  others? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  effect  has  it  seemed  to  have  upon  tliem? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Why,  I  notice  the  fact  when  they  are  members  of  our  union  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  that  they  speak  the  language  better,  they  take  more 
interest  in  our  common  life,  and  the  life  of  our  country.  They  are  anxious  to 
read  and  learn;  that  it  awakens  new  ambitions  and  new  Ideals  in  them,  due 
to  contact  with  the  men  who  are  free  to  think  what  they  please;  and  until 
men  are  free  to  think  what  they  please  there  can  be  no  progress. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  your  union  a  definite  policy  with  respect  to  men 
becoming  naturalized  citizens  and  getting  an  understanding  of  our  institutions? 

Mr.  Hayes.  We  have  nothing  in  our  organic  law  on  that  question,  but  we  do 
advise,  as  oHlcers,  that  every  member  become  a  naturalized  citizen  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  a  number  of  my  speeches  I  have  given  that  advice,  and  often  do 
BO  personally  to  o>ir  members. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  communities  where  the  miners  are  organized,  what 
has  been  your  observation  with  reference  to  tl>e  miners  taking  part  in  the 
civic  life  in  the  community,  being  candidates  for  office,  urging  candidates  for 
office,  and  serving  upon  boards,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Hayes.  In  the  union  towns  miners  take  a  very  active  part  in  the  political 
life  of  the  community.  In  fact,  w^e  have  a  number  of  our  members  in  the  vari- 
ous State  legislatures.  We  have  sent  men  to  Congress.  We  have  now,  I  am 
very  proud  to  say,  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  Mr.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  a  man  who  went  to  work  in  the  mines  when  he  was  9  years  of 
age.  I  think  whatever  education  and  whatever  advantages  have  come  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  have  come  about  due  to  his  connection  with  organ- 
ized labor,  because  he  had  very  little  school  education,  going  to  work  in  the 
mines  when  he  was  9  years  of  age. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  there  any  ilembers  of  Congress  now  who  are  or  have 
been  members  of  your  organization? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Not  at  the  present  time.  We  have  a  president  pro  tern  of 
the  Ohio  State  Senate,  who  is  our  national  secretary-treasurer  at  this  time, 
and  this  national  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
while  never  having  had  the  benefit  of  college  training,  is  the  author,  I  think, 
of  the  best  workmen's  compensation  law  in  the  world,  the  Green  workmen's 
compensation  law  of  Ohio.  He  is  the  author  of  the  nine-hour  law  for  women, 
the  author  of  the  mine-run  law  in  Ohio,  and  several  other  laws  that  benefit 
labor.  I  want  to  briefly  mention  those  as  types.  I  could  mention  scores  of 
others,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  an  educational  insti- 
tution as  well  as  a  business  institution. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  other  effect,  if  you  have  observed  any,  does  your 
organization  have  upon  the  civic  life  of  the  community  where  It  exists? 

Mr.  Haybs.  Well,  you  find  the 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  Instance,  Commissioner  O'Connell  suggests — what  In- 
fluence has  it  had  upon  what  might  be  called  the  temperance  movement,  total 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  liquor? 

Mr!  Hayes.  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
does  not  allow  any  of  its  members  to  tend  bar  or  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  that  a  great  many  of  the  union  fields  have  voted  dry.  So  far  as  their 
use  of  It  is  concerned,  there  are  various  opinions  among  the  union  men,  the 
same  as  there  are  among  nonunion  men,  on  that  question.  But  I  should  say 
that  due  to  the  environment  and  the  higher  ideals  that  union  men  attain,  due 
to  their  association  with  their  fellow  men,  they  are  a  great  deal  more  moral 
than  those  who  are  held  do^vn,  suppressed,  and  degraded,  due  to  the  condi- 
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tlons  that  obtain  in  the  nonunion  fields.  In  fact,  morals  and  ethics  are  estab« 
hlished  in  nonunion  fields  largely  by  the  mine  superintendent,  and  I  could 
recite  several  horrible  things  that  would  not  look  well  in  print  about  the 
moral  life  in  the  nonunion  fields.  Your  investigators  have  investigated  that 
fact,  I  suppose.     It  is  a  well-known  fact. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  has  been  your  observation  in  point  of  comparison 
between  union  and  nonunion  camps  of  cities  with  reference  to  the  activities 
of  religious  bodies,  whetlier  or  not  the  exercise  of  religion  seems  to  be  freer  or 
more  restricted? 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  find  perfect  freedom  toward  any  religion  you  want  to  follow 
in  the  union  camps.  I  do  not  find  that  freedom  in  the  nonunion  fields.  I 
know  of  preachers  who  have  been  discharged  or  starved  to  death,  because 
they  dared  to  express  their  convictions  in  line  with  the  Gospel  taught  by  the 
Nazarene.  Instances  down  here  in  the  coal  fields  of  Colorado  where  preachers 
have  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  coal  companies,  because  they  dared  to  take 
our  side  and  stand  for  the  people  who  are  oppressed. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Do  you  have  any  other  observations  that  you  desire  to 
make  as  to  the  effect  of  collective  bargaining  on  community  welfare? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Well,  I  could,  but  I  do  not  know  just  how  to  approach  that.  I 
could  say  a  great  deal  about  what  the  union  means  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  their  clubroom;  it  is  their  school;  it  is  a  place  where  they 
become  informed  of  current  events ;  it  develops  a  spirit  of  comradeship  among 
the  men. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  about  the  effect  on  helping  others? 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  was  going  to  touch  on  that.  They,  I  will  say,  due  to  this 
community  life,  which  the  union  develops  in  the  camps,  close  community  life, 
they  will  assist  the  sick,  give  them  weekly  benefits ;  they  bury  the  dead,  and  In 
every  way  they  endeavor  to  help  each  other.  In  the  Illinois  union,  of  which 
I  was  secretary-treasurer  before  I  became  vice  president,  we  have  a  $200  death 
benefit;  every  miner  in  the  State  who  dies,  his  widow  receives  $200,  or,  if  he 
is  single,  his  dependents,  if  he  has  any. 

Chairman  Walsh.  To  what  extent  has  the  union  policy  in  Colorado  been 
determined  by  the  national  ofllcers,  or  the  national  executive  board  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America? 

Mr.  Hayes.  To  what  extent  has  the  union  policy  in  Colorado  been  deter- 
mined by  the  national  organization? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  should  say  this,  that  the  miners  of  Colorado,  like  the  slaves  of 
the  South,  could  not  throw  off  their  shackles,  but  had  to  have  help;  no  serf 
or  slave  ever  freed  himself.  But  that  on  account  of  our  duty  to  these  people, 
on  account  of  our  humanitarian  interest  in  them,  and  our  obligation  to  carry 
this  gospel  all  over  the  country,  we  responded  to  their  very  urgent  appeal  for 
assistance.  We  propose  to  never  rest  content  until  every  mine  worker  in  North 
America  is  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  our  organization.  Any  time  any 
section  or  any  gi*eat  body  of  men  in  any  nonunion  field  manifests  a  desire  to 
belong  to  this  union,  and  recites  to  us  their  wrongs,  we  are  going  to  that  body 
of  men,  and  if  we  can  not  settle  the  difficulty  peaceably,  which  we  prefer  to, 
if  there  is  no  way  of  breaking  down  the  tyranny  and  oppression  that  prevails, 
no  way  to  restore  constitutional  government  or  give  them  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  when  all  other  means  fail,  there  is  but  one  other  thing  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  strike. 

And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  deeply  regret  being  compelled  to  advo- 
cate a  strike;  but  when  men  are  arrogant  and  will  not  listen  to  reason,  will 
not  even  meet  with  the  representatives  of  the  men,  will  not  even  confer  with 
the  men  themselves,  then  what  is  there  left  to  do  for  the  men — ^the  one  way 
out,  when  all  peaceful  means  fail  is  by  a  strike. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  then,  do  you  determine  the  policy  of  the  local  organi- 
zation as  to  whether  or  not  they  shall  strike  or  not  strike? 

Mr.  Hayes.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  after  a  strike,  do  you  or  do  you  not  determine  the 
policy  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Hayes.  No.  The  men  involved  determine  whether  or  not  they  want  a 
strike. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  I  notice  that  you  were  on  the  policy  committee 
during  this  strike? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  that  the  practice  of  the  unUe<l  mine  workers  that  a 
national  officer  shall  be  on  the  policy  committee  where  there  is  a  strike? 
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Mr.  Hayes.  Well,  it  Is  not  a  policy.  I  thought  it  an  act  of  courtesy  on  my  part 
when  I  came  out  here  to  invite  the  district  officials  to  go  into  the  district  with 
me  and  work  it  out  together.  The  strilte  was  our  last  thought  I  entertained 
the  foolish  idea  at  that  time  that  I  could  settle  this  thing  peacefully.  I  thought 
that  we  could  reason  with  these  operators ;  I  thought  that  they  would  listen  to 
some  fair  and  reasonable  sort  of  settlement  based  upon  the  laws  of  the  State. 
That  is  all  I  had  in  mind  of  the  national  union  doing.  Even  when  tlie  strike 
was  declared  I  still  entertained  hopes  of  settling  it  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of 
the  State — and  Industrial  courts  to  decide  the  dilutes.  We  did  not  want 
here  the  check-off  system.  W^e  do  not  want  that  to  start  off  with.  We  wanted 
to  lay  here,  in  a  peaceful  way,  the  foundation  of  this  organization.  Yet  they 
held  to  the  viewpoint  that  we  came  here  to  take  over  their  business  and  run  it 
in  our  own  sweet  way.  Let  me  say,  for  instance,  the  W^yoming  operators,  where 
we  had  a  union  for  years  and  years  without  a  single  disturbance,  the  State 
north  of  here,  they  prefer  union  labor  to  nonunion  labor,  and  they  are  small 
operators  compared  with  these  big  fellows  down  here.  And  I  think  the  Colo- 
rado coal  operators  can  do  the  same  thing,  and  all  w^e  ask  in  wages  was  that 
they  pay  in  Colorado  the  same  wage  scale  that  Wyoming  operators  pay  their  men 
and  give  us  the  same  rights  and  the  same  liberties  that  Wyoming  gives  to  the 
miners  of  that  State,  and  in  making  that  demand  I  take  it  we  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  and  fairness  of  every  good  citizen  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The — it  has  been  stated  that  one  of  the  demands  of  your 
union  is  recognition  of  the  union.  Please  state  as  briefly  as  you  can,  never- 
theless, as  fully  as  you  can,  what  that  term  includes,  "  recognition  of  the  union." 

Mr.  Hates.  Recognition  of  the  union  includes  and  was  so  intended  to  mean 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  collective  bargaining — ^the  right,  if  men  wanted 
to  Join,  to  have  the  right  to  Join  the  union,  a  right  the  laws  of  Colorado  give 
them;  that  when  we  have  a  certain  number  of  men  banded  together  in  a 
UK'ality  that  we  have  the  right  to  select  a  pit  committee  and  present  our 
grievances  to  the  mine  boss  or  superintendent  and  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  it  necessarily  contemplate  the  check-off  system? 

Mr.  Hayes.  It  does  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  it  necessarily  contemplate  a  closed  shop? 

Mr.  Hayes.  It  does  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  It  contemplate  that  no  nonunion  man  shall  be 
allowed  to  work  there? 

Mr.  Hayes.  It  does  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  writes  the  contracts  for  your  organization  which  are 
presented  to  the  operators? 

Mr.  Hayes.  They  are  written  jointly  by  both  miners  and  operators. 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  Instance,  do  you  have  a  definite  form  that  you  follow 
always  in  drawing  up  these  contracts? 

Mr.  Hayes.  No;  we  confer.  We  exchange  ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  be  in 
the  contract,  and  sometimes  we  debate  the  question  for  one  or  two  weeks  before 
we  agree,  but  we  always  generally  agree. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  each  contract  then  the  result  of  a  bargain  between  em- 
ployees and  the  employer? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  Is  an  Individual  bargain  In  each  instance,  in  each 
State,  where  the  employers  have  an  organization? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Each  district. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Each  district? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes;  or  subdivision  of  a  district.  There  are  subdivisions  some- 
times. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  the  national  executive  hoard  of  your  organization 
taken  any  action  regarding  the  purchasing  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  the 
State  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Hayes.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  they  purchaseil  any  arms  and  ammunition  for  use 
In  the  State  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  they  set  apart  or  appropriated  any  funds  for  such 
purpose? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge. 
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Cliairmaii  Walsh.  Have  the  national  offieers  or  the  national  executive  board 
of  your  orsanlzation  taken  any  action  in  regard  to  armed  aggression  or  d^ense 
in  tiie  State  of  Ool<H-ado? 

Mr.  Hates.  May  I  read  in  reply  to  that  question  a  letter  we  addressed  to  ail 
the  coal  operators  in  Colorado  before  this  situation  developed,  the  horrors  we 
have  witnessed  here  in  the  last  year  or  so,  tlie  last  few  months?  Here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  May  I  ask,  before  I  get  to  that,  do  you  know  of  any  in- 
dividuals in  your  union,  either  in  the  State  of  Colorado  or  outside  of  Colorado, 
that  have  taken  any  steps  toward  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  for 
use  in  the  State  of  Cc^orado? 

Mr.  Hayes.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  any  individuals,  or  any  organization  of 
individuals,  inside  of  your  organisation,  that  have  adopted  any  policy  to  be 
followed  in  the  State  of  Colorado  with  regard  to  the  attempted  aggression  or 
defense  in  the  controversy? 

Mr.  Hates«  No,  sir.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  coal  operators  in 
the  State 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  one  other  question  I^Ir.  Ballard  asks  to  have  asked  at 
that  point:  Can  you  name  any  district  where  the  check-off  system  does  not 
obtain  where  you  have  contracts? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  name  them,  please. 

Mr.  Hayes.  In  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  we  have  more  than 
100,000  members  working,  and  the  agreement  carries  no  check  off.  In  West 
Virginia,  in  the  Cabin  Creek  field,  we  have  an  agreement  that  carries  no 
check  oft  In  the  New  River  region,  district  29  of  West  Virginia,  we  have  an 
agreement  that  carries  no  check  off.  We  have  an  agreement  in  Tennessee  tlmt 
carries  no  check  off. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  in  a  general  way  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  what  is  known  as  the  protocol  in  the  needle  trades  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Hayes.  No;  I  do  not.  I  know  it  in  a  general  way,  but  not  enough  to 
comment  upon  it 

Chairman  Walsh.  Proceed  with  your  letter. 

Mr.  Hayes.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  all  the  coal  operators  in  the 
State,  dated  October  11,  1913.  This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  coal  operators 
after  the  violence — the  first  violence  occurred  at  tliat  time.  We  say  to  the  coal 
operators  [reading] : 

**We  deeply  deplore  the  shooting  that  has  occurred  near  our  tent  camp  at 
Ludlow,  and  feeling  that  you  are  likewise  concerned,  we  wish  to  ask  you  to 
cooperate  with  us  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  occurrences.  Whether  com- 
pany guards  or  miners  are  wholly  to  blame,  we  will  not  discuss  here,  but  feel 
that  something  should  be  done  by  both  sides  to  allay  the  present  feeling.  Let 
us  both  say,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power  to  prevent,  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  shooting  or  violence  in  and  around  Ludlow  or  anywhere  else.  Call  the 
attention  of  your  guards  to  their  responsibility,  and  we  will  see  that  our  people 
are  likewise  informed. 

"  The  searchlight  that  is  turned  on  the  Ludlow  camp  at  night  can  only  have 
the  effect  of  adding  to  the  bitterness  of  feeling  and  should  be  discontinued. 

*•  We  trust  you  will  accept  this  letter  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten and  as  a  sincere  expression  of  our  desire  to  promote  peace  and  quiet  in  all 
the  coal  fields  of  the  Stata 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

**  Frank  J.  Hayes, 
"  John  R.  Lawson, 
•*JoHN  McLennan, 
"  E.  L.  Doyle, 
**  Policy  Committee  Representing  Colorudo  Miners.^* 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  the  date  of  that  document? 

Mr.  Hayes.  October  13,  1913^  There  had  been  very  little  violence  up  to  that 
time.    The  first  real  violence  occurred — from  that  letter  to  the  operators 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  receive  a  reply? 

Mr.  Hayes.  We  received  no  reply.  The  only  thing  was  an  Insulting  inter- 
view given  by  one  of  the  operators  to  the  press  in  regard  to  this  comiuunica- 
tion.  We  at  no  time  received  a  reply  from  a  single  conl  operator — these  big 
operators. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  the  temper  and  filing  of 
orgauiEed  miners,  orfs^anized  labor,  in  other  States,  growing  out  of  the  recent 
events  in  CkHorado? 

Mr.  Hatxs.  Why,  the  min^s  of  the  other  States  feel,  of  course,  very  bitter 
toward  the  operators  in  Colorado,  especially  when  they  think  about  the  murder 
of  the  women  and  chUdren  at  Ludlow,  but  that  feeling  has  not  crystallized  in 
«ay  concrete  action  or  form,  just  a  sense  of  resentment  to  think  that  men  would 
be  so  brutal — especially  the  richest  man  in  the  world;  that  a  man  who  gives 
millions  away  to  charity  would  be  so  brutal  as  to  support  a  system  of  anarchy — 
a  system  where  civil  government  has  broken  down,  where  more  than  a  thousand 
miners  have  been  murdered — I  won't  say  murdered  but  killed  in  the  coal  mines 
of  this  State  by  industrial  accidents  that  could  have  been  prevented  in  a  great 
many  cases;  but  under  nonunion  conditions  the  miner  is  afraid  to  complain. 
Now,  if  the  miner  is  working  in  an  unsafe  place  he  don't  want  to  complain. 
Lots  of  times  he  would  rather  take  a  chance  with  his  life  than  take  a  chance 
with  his  Job.  So  he  works  on,  and  due  to  this  fact  the  death  rate  in  the  mines 
of  Colorado--I  will  take  it  for  a  period  of  five  years — ^is  liigher  than  In  any 
other  coal-mining  State  in  the  Nation.  They  murdered  them  in  time  of  peace, 
and  they  murdered  them  in  time  of  what  is  called  war,  simply  when  they  make 
an  attempt  to  redress  wrongs  they  have  suffered  for  years  and  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  solution.  If  any,  Mr.  Hayes,  would  you  have  for  the 
problems  that  have  been  raised  by  this  difficulty  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Hayes.  My  solution  is  to  establish  the  principles  of  collective  bargaining. 
I  think  that  is  the  best  method  yet  devised  for  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  that  all  you  would  have  to  say  upon  that? 

Mr.  Hates.  That  is  my  sole  conviction. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mrs.  Harrlman  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  Habsiman.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  percentage  of  the 
C.  F.  I.  miners  were  members  of  the  union  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  EL^YBs.  I  could  not  say.  I  will  say  this,  though,  Mrs.  Harrlman,  that 
the  miners  were  afraid  to  join  the  union.  We  could  not  enter  the  camps  to 
ask  them  to  join  our  union.  They  could  not  hold  meetings  of  their  union  if 
they  organized  one  without  being  discharged  and  persecuted ;  consequently  the 
membership  we  had  in  southern  Colorado  was  insigniflcant,  due  to  the  facts  I 
mention. 

Commis-sioner  Habrihan.  As  I  understand  it,  tlie  operators  claim  that  at 
that  time  the  agitators  came  in  and  that  their  men — a  large  percentage  of  their 
men — did  not  wish  to  join  the  union,  and  that  they  had  to  protect  them  against 
these  agitators?    What  is  your  answer? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Let  me  say  in  reply  to  that  that  the  men  were  more  than  anxious 
to  join ;  that  if  there  was  any  intimidation  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  operators 
in  keeping  the  men  in  the  mines.  I  know  several  Instances  where  men  were 
kept  in  the  mine,  kept  in  the  mines,  the  camps,  when  they  wanted  to  leave. 
In  every  one  of  these  camps,  the  first  day  of  the  strike,  there  was  a  large  body 
of  armed  ruffians  who  tried  to  intimidate  men  when  they  came  out  and  keep 
them  in  there,  but  in  spite  of  that  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  operators 
approximately  80  or  90  per  cent  came  out  on  strike  the  first  day.  And  let  me 
say  further  that  the  day  of  that  strike  was  the  most  miserable  day  I  have 
known — ^rain,  snow,  sleet,  and  cold.  Their  families  came  out  and  passed  those 
armed  guards  and  got  to  the  open  prairies,  and  many  of  them  slept  on  the 
ground  the  first  few  days  of  the  strike,  because  we  had  no  tents  in  which 
to  shelter  them.  But  I  say  the  intimidation  was  not  on  our  part  but  on  the 
part  of  the  operators  through  their  gunmen. 

Commissioner  Harbiman.  Did  the  employees  demand  that  they  should  have 
a  union ;  did  they  ask  you  to  come  from  the  outside? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes,  madam. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  And  organize  them? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes,  madam. 

Commissioner  Habriman.  And  you  did  not  just  know  and  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Hayes.  No,  madam.  From  mj'  personal  standpoint  it  meant  an  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars  in  making  that  fight  We  listened  to  their 
appeal  for  aid. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Mr.  Hayes,  do  you  or  do  you  not  believe  that 
much  misunderstanding  and  antagonism  would  have  been  averted  if  there  had 
been  a  form  of  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes,  madam. 
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Commissioner  Habbiman.  You  do  think  that  it  would? 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  thiols  that  a  great  deal  of  antagonism  could  be  eliminated  by 
establishing  the  principles  of  collective  bargaining.  I  Icnow  it  can,  because  I 
see  what  It  has  done  in  the  union  fields.  There  is  a  very  friendly  feeling  in 
the  union  fields  between  the  operators  and  miners. 

I  remember  addressing  a  meeting  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  when  the  miners 
dedicated  their  labor  temple,  a  building  that  cost  about  $25»000,  and  the  op- 
erators and  miners  fraternized  together  as  one.  We  had  a  splendid  time  there 
together  that  night  in  the  dedication  of  the  labor  temple.  I  could  recite  a 
number  of  incidents  similar  to  that  Incident. 

Commissioner  Habriman.  I  have  heard  it  claimed  here  by  representatives  of 
the  operators  that  they  could  not  treat  with  your  organization  because  of  your 
irresix)nsibility  in  regard  to  financial  matters — I  do  not  mean  personally,  I 
mean  the  union  as  a  whole.    What  Is  your  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  Hayes.  My  idea  about  that  is  that  they  know  very  little  about  our  union. 
They  have  never  endeavored  to  find  out  from  our  union  what  it  stands  for 
and  they  don't  know,  due  to  their  arrogant  position  from  the  start ;  that  is  all 
guesswork  on  their  part. 

Commissioner  Hakbiman.  Have  you  personally  ever  had  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Welborn  or  Mr.  Osgood? 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  gentlemen.  I  would 
not  know  them  if  I  saw  them. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  They  have  refused  at  all  times  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  you  or  to  talk  to  you? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes,  madam;  absolutely  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  us 
or  arrange  a  meeting  at  any  time  or  seeing  us.  Practically  all  the  coal  op- 
erators in  the  United  States  do  business  with  us  every  day,  and  recognize 
us  as  a  business  institution.    Yet  they  think  they  are  supreme,  I  suppose. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Mr.  Hayes,  we  have  before  us  a  statement  as  to 
money  offered  by,  money  paid  to  you. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  am  glad  you  spoke  about  that. 

Commissioner  Le>-no.x.  Will  you  make  an  explanation  covering  that  matter? 

air.  Hayes.  This  story  about  officers*  salaries  is  only  one  of  the  numerous 
lies  that  have  been  sent  out  by  the  press  agent  of  the  coal  operators.  I  did  not 
take  it  very  seriously  until  we  received  numerous  letters  about  it.  I  could  not 
see  how  anybody  could  take  serious  notice  of  it,  knowing  anything  about  a  labor 
union. 

I  have  here  the  annual  report  of  Secretary-Treasurer  Green.  Here  is  the 
way  it  reads : 

"  Expenditures,  salaries  and  expenses  of  officers,  organizers,  and  employees, 
for  the  year  1913." 

Now,  these  operators  say  that  I  received  a  salary  of  $90  a  day,  or  $32,000 
a  year.  It  is  too  bad  I  do  not.  The  only  sad  thing  about  this  entire  story  is 
that  I  do  not  get  that  $32,000.  But,  to  answer  your  question.  Here  is  the  offi- 
cial rei)ort,  and  it  shows  that  I  received  for  one  year's  salary — one  year,  not 
nine  weeks— $2,395.72 ;  one  year's  expenses,  $1,667.20;  making  a  total  of 
$4,062.92.    Yet  they  say  that  covers  a  period  of  nine  weeks. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  that  taken  out  of  that  report?  How  were  those 
figures  arrived  at,  if  you  can  give  a  reason? 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  can  not  understand  any  reason  for  the  figures,  except  the  so- 
called  press  agent  might  think  that  we  were  only  paid  when  there  was  a  strike 
on,  and  that  it  paid  us  to  go  and  call  strikes,  and  that  during  peace  we  got  no 
salary  and  expenses.  Had  the  report  covered  only  nine  weeks  of  this  strike — 
this  report  is  ending  November  20 — had  it  started  with  September  23,  this  so- 
called  press  agent  might  have  understood  that  that  was  the  salary  I  would  get 
from  September  23  to  November  30.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  paid  an 
annual  salary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  amount  of  service  did  you  render  in  this  field  as 
compared  to  your  entire  service  that  year? 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  from  September  23 — ^practically  all  my 
time — m  this  field  to  December  22. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Prior  to  that  time ;  take  the  year  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  spent  part  of  my  time  in  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Performing  ordinary  duties  of  the  office? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Performing  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  office ;  yes,  sir. 
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Cliairman  Walsh.  That  was  apparently  all  concentrated  in  these  nine  weeks 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  that  wrote  that? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes.  The  constitution,  let  me  say  further,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  specifies  the  salary  received  by  every  single  official.  The  international 
secretary-treasurer  could  not  pay  more  than  the  constitution  allows  without 
being  remove<l  from  office  for  malfeasance. 

Ck)mmissioner  0*Connell.  Did  you  receive  any  moneys  in  any  other  way 
while  you  were  in  this  field? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Absolutely  no. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Donations,  for  instance,  or  contributions  that 
mijrht  be  made  to  the  miners? 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  want  to  say,  in  answering  that  question,  I  handled  no  money  in 
this  strike ;  that  all  the  money  that  was  handled  was  handled  by  International 
Secretary-Treasurer  Green.  My  work  is  executive.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  financial  work  of  the  union,  and  handled  no  funds  at  any  time. 

Ck>mmissioner  O'Connell.  All  the  moneys  coming  into  this  district  during  the 
strike,  either  for  strike  benefits  or  for  relief  of  any  kind,  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  district? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes. 

Oommi.ssioner  O'Conneix,  None  of  the  international  officers  or  officers  of  the 
district  except  the  secretarj'-treasurer  hamdled  any  of  the  funds — ^received  it  or 
paid  it  out? 

Mr.  Hayes.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Walsh.  This  statement  has  been  made  to  members  of  the  commis- 
sion— ^that  the  compensation  of  organizers  is  greater  during  the  time  of  strike 
than  it  Is  in  ordinary  times,  and  that  hence  there  is  a  motive  for  calling  the 
strikes.    Is  there  any  truth  in  that  .statement? 

Mr.  Hayes.  There  is  no  truth.  The  salary  is  the  same  in  peace  or  in  strike. 
In  fact,  the  organizers  prefer  peace,  because  when  there  is  a  strike  they  have  to 
work  twice  as  hard.  We  are  not  very  anxious  to  promote  strikes  for  our  own 
I)ersonal  comfort,  because  it  means  more  work. 

Commissioner  0'Connet.l.  Are  there  not  cases  of  where  an  organizer  will 
contribute  some  of  his  siilary  and  expenses  for  the  relief  of  those  out  on 
strike? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Well,  sir,  I  spent  every  single  cent  of  my  salary  in  the  strike 
region  and  went  $200  in  debt  to  assist  deserving  strikers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  this  point  we  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock  this  after- 
noon.   You  will  be  excusetl  permanently,  Mr.  Hayes. 

(At  this  point,  12.30  oVlock  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  December  15,  1914,  an  ad- 
journment was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION — 2    P.    M. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  commission  will  please  be  In  order. 
3^Ir.  Costlgan  will  please  take  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  EDWAED  P.  COSTIGAIT. 

Chairman  Walsh.  State  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  Costigan.  Edward  P.  Costlgan. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Costigan.  Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  profession? 

Mr.  Costigan.  Attorney  at  law. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  have  had  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  striking  miners 
filed  with  us,  to  which  your  signature  is  attached.  You  are  the  same  Mr. 
Costigan  who  represented  the  strikers  before  the  congressional  committee? 

Mr.  Costigan.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  I  would  like,  if  you  will,  Mr.  Costigan;  that  you 
should  make  a  statement  to  the  commission  and  confine  yourself,  if  you  will, 
please,  also  to  what  might  be  calle<l  your  idea  of  the  solution  of  the  problems 
that  you  observed  during  this  difficulty  and  any  constructive  suggestions  that 
you  may  have  to  make  to  the  State  or  Government  to  put  an  end  to  such  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Costigan.  If  you  will  permit,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  preface  my 
statement  with  a  reference  to  the  congressional  hearing.  On  February  10  of 
this  year,  as  I  recall  it,  I  was  asked  to  appear  as  si^ecial  counsel  in  the  place 
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and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Horace  N.  Hawkins,  attorney  for  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  who  was  engaged  elsewhere  at  that  time.  My  association  with  the 
work  of  the  congressional  committee,  which  continued  from  that  time  to  the 
conclusion  of  its  labors  in  Ck)lorado,  and  through  the  preparation  of  the  brief  to 
which  you  have  referred,  was  my  first  association  with  the  organization  men- 
tioned, although  for  many  years  before  I  had  been  deeply  interested  as  a  citizen 
ill  the  solution  of  industrial  difficulties. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  congressional  committee  I  examined  and  cross- 
examined  many  witnesses  who  appeared  before  that  committee;  and,  outside 
of  the  hearings,  of  course,  talked  with  uncounted  numbers  of  workers,  both 
north  and  south,  but  in  the  southern  field,  particularly ;  so  tliat  my  Information 
is  based  on  a  very  wide  field  of  discussion. 

I  understand  your  question,  however,  to  relate  to  the  causes  and  the  solution, 
or  rather  the  solution.  In  referring  to  that  matter  I  feel  I  ought  to  say  that 
in  the  course  of  the  discussions  and  testimony  given  before  the  congressional 
committee,  I  reached  certain  convictions  without  any  previous  conception  of  a 
biased  or  partisan  sort. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  course,  we  would  be  very  glad  for  you  to  give  your 
opinion  also  of  the  causes.  I  would  not  want  you  to  feel  that  you  were 
limited  to  the  solution. 

Mr.  CosTiGAN.  I  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  discussion  of  the 
solution  ought  probably  to  follow  a  very  brief  recital  of  the  causes  as  I  found 
them  in  that  industrial  investigation,  because  the  remedies  more  or  less  cor- 
respond to  the  causes  of  the  industrial  unrest  In  Colorado. 

I  was  convinced  that  all  the  causes  to  which  I  shall  refer  were  proven  to 
have  a  reasonable  foundation  in  the  minds  of  those  who  professed  to  have 
grievances,  and  I  think  the  testimony  given  before  the  congressional  committee, 
as  well  as  the  testimony  taken  before  this    body,  substantiates  that  conclusion. 

There  is,  of  course,  in  Colorado  as  elsewhere  the  general  human  unrest  which 
is  at  the  basis  of  all  progress,  and  there  is  no  ne^  of  reference  to  that  aspect 
of  the  Colorado  situation.  In  Colorado  in  addition  to  that  underlying  cause 
there  has  been  a  feudalistic  system  with  absentee  control,  long  prevalent, 
especially  in  the  southern  field,  on  the  part  of  the  employers  toward  their 
employees;  and  this  system  has  been  perpetuated  largely  through  the  political 
dominance  of  great  Industries  in  that  field.  Last  spring  a  State  senator,  who 
resides  at  Colorado  Springs,  visited  Ludlow,  and  following  an  investigation 
which  he  conducted  there  after  the  tragedy  at  Ludlow,  he  made  a  statement  to 
me  which  I  think  concisely  illustrates  the  matter  I  have  in  mind.  He  said  he 
had  found,  after  a  searching  inquiry  into  conditions  in  southern  Colorado,  that 
the  motto  of  large  industrial  concerns,  especially  in  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano 
Counties,  might  be  expressed  in  two  words,  **We  rule."  He  said  the  practice 
of  the  coal  companies,  as  he  knew  from  his  investigation,  had  been  to  assert 
ownership  throughout  southern  Colorado,  the  ownership  of  courts,  executive 
and  legislative  officials,  of  coroners  and  other  Juries,  of  the  churches,  of  the 
saloons,  of  the  schools,  of  the  lands,  of  the  houses  upon  the  lands,  and  eventually 
a  certain  ownership  over  the  men  who  toil  upon  the  lands.  And  this  senator, 
speaking  to  me,  said  that  these  operators  were  surprLsed  when  in  September, 
1913,  their  motto  had  been  taken  up  by  the  employees  in  southern  Colorado 
and  had  been  answered  In  practically  the  identical  words — **  We  rule."  This 
senator  felt  that  was  a  comprehensive  description  of  what  had  occurred  in 
that  part  of  Colorado,  and  he  and  I  agreed  that  the  time  had  come  in  Colorado 
for  the  people  of  this  State  to  say  alike  to  capital  and  to  labor — "  The  people 
of  Colorado  rule,  over  every  special  interest,  with  justice,  of  course,  to  be 
exercised  alike  toward  labor  and  capital." 

Another  underlying  cause  which  has  been  long  continued  and  long  manifest 
in  Colorado,  but  one  which  has  been  much  less  recognized  in  our  industrial 
difficulties,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  the  fact  that  our  difficulties  in  the  coal 
fields  have  grown  out  of  and  are  related  to  a  public  necessity  capable  of  monop- 
oly. The  public,  of  course,  immediately  recognizes  the  seriousness  of  an  indus- 
trial difficulty  in  a  field  of  that  character,  and  quickly  arrays  itself,  whenever  a 
difficulty  arises,  on  the  side  of  the  employers  or  of  the  employees.  At  least 
portions  of  the  public  take  sharp  positions  in  controversies  which  involve  a 
public  necessity,  where  the  public,  of  course,  in  the  end  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
bill.  Here,  for  instance,  in  Colorado  we  have  been  paying  the  bills  twice  for 
the  great  strike  which  has  been  in  progress;  once  in  the  million-dollar  debt 
Incurred  through  sending  the  militia  to  the  field,  and  again  in  exces.slve  prices 
for  coal. 
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•  In  addition  to  these  underlying  causes  there  iiave  been,  of  course,  many  acute, 
more  or  less  superficial,  reasons  for  industrial  difficuity  which  may  be  grouped 
under  the  one  head  of  laclc  of  law  enforcement  and  Just  worthing  conditions, 
and  the  denial  of  constitutional  rights  before  and  during  the  strUces  extending 
fixMn  1910  to  1914.  Among  these  causes,  referring  now  more  particularly  to 
those  existing  before  the  strike,  we  find  the  denial  of  free  speech,  of  the  right 
of  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  of  the  right  of  assembly,  concern- 
ing which  there  has  been  considerable  testimony  given  here.  I  have  in  mind, 
for  example,  the  testimony  of  Dr.  McDonald,  of  Aguilar,  whose  statement  I 
listened  to  the  other  day.  This  situation,  of  course,  has  been  largely  due  to 
dominance  in  the  political  field-  by  great  industrial  concerns;  and  under  this 
head,  or,  at  least,  following  from  the  existence  of  this  condition,  may  be  put 
the  refusal  of  the  operators  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  workers  or  strikers 
in  advance  of  the  calling  of  the  strike  or  during  its  continuance. 

The  avoidance  of  the  various  laws  in  Colorado — their  nonenforcement — ^has, 
I  think,  also  l>een  thoroughly  proved.  Take,  for  example,  the  semimonthly  pay- 
day law  of  1901.  I  think  I  heard  Mr.  Welborn  testify  here  the  other  day  that 
his  company  partially  put  that  law  into  effect  in  1913. 

Discriminations  against  union  men  are  overwhelmingly  shown  by  the  con- 
gressional record,  if  not  by  your  own,  the  laws  of  1897  and  1911  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  There  is  a  mass  of  testimony  upon  this  subject  either 
available  or  in  the  record. 

The  same  disregard  of  the  antiblacklisting  law  was  shown  in  the  congres- 
sional hearing.  The  two  statutes  of  1897  and  1905  have  been  apparently  con«> 
tinuously  violated.  There  is  at  least  much  uncontradicted  testimony  showing 
such  violation. 

The  resistance  to  the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  laws  in  Colorado  furnishes 
another  chapter  in  the  industrial  history  of  this  State,  and  is  well  known 
by  all  old-time  residents  of  Colorado.  In  1899  the  legislature  of  this  State 
passed  an  eight-hour  law  dealing  with  work  in  underground  mines  and  smelters. 
That  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  our  supreme  court,  in  what  Is 
known  as  the  Morgan  case,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  our  court  running  counter 
to  the  views  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Utah,  recently  expressed  upon  the  same  subject.  And  immediately 
following  that  decision  there  began  a  long  political  industrial  struggle  in  Colo- 
rado which  resulted  finally  in  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  in 
this  State  permitting  tlie  legislature  to  enact  eight-hour  laws  in  those  fields 
in  which  the  legislature  declared  there  was  danger  to  human  life ;  yet  after  this 
popular  action  there  was  much  resistance  by  employers  to  the  putting  into 
effect  of  the  laws  subsequently  enacted. 

The  same  indifference  in  law  enforcement  was  found  in  the  testimony  in  the 
congressional  hearing  applicable  to  the  antiscrip  law  of  this  State,  which  was 
adopted  in  1899.  There  was  evidence  that  scrip  was  still  being  used  in  this 
State  this  year,  not  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  which  recently  abandoned 
it,  but  by  one  or  more  of  the  other  companies. 

The  complaints  concerning  checkweighmen  and  short  weights  likewise  have 
been  shown  to  be  well  grounded,  notwithstanding  the  enactment  of  a  law  upon 
that  subject  in  1897;  and  this  subject  has  been  a  particularly  aggravating 
source  of  industrial  unrest,  because,  as  we  found  it  in  southern  Colorado,  men 
have  felt,  where  they  have  been  short  weighted,  as  they  express  it,  that  they 
have  been  subjected  to  the  same  Imposition  that  the  average  citizen  resents 
when  having  his  pockets  picked  of  his  earnings. 

In  the  field  of  preventable  mine  accidents  and  deaths,  we  have  also  had  strik- 
ing grievances.  The  Colorado  Bureau  of  Labor  has  issued  a  report — ^tiie  report 
of  Mr.  Dalrymple — showing  that  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  shocking  acci- 
dents in  this  State  have  been  mt  a  preventable  character.  At  least  Mr.  Dalrym- 
ple makes  that  assertion,  and,  I  believe,  every  well-informed  citizen  must  realize 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mine  accidents  in  Colorado  have  been  preventable 
through  the  enforcement  of  our  existing  mining  statutes.  This  grievance,  it 
seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  worker's  view  re- 
ferred to  in  a  measure  by  Mr.  Hayes,  this  morning,  that  death  by  avoidable 
accidents  in  the  field  of  industry  is  fundamentally  death  by  violence,  and  essen- 
tially subversive  of  human  rights.  This  view  is  surely  entitled  to  respect. 
Many  men  have  felt  in  the  southern  fields  that  the  distressing  tragedies,  for 
instance,  of  last  April,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  worker,  were  not  as  lament- 
able as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  becau^  labor  has  from 
year  to  year  long  paid  an  excessive  toll  in  accidents  and  deaths  of  a  prevent- 
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flble  character,  had  the  laws  of  this  State  been  enforced  according  to  their 
letter — not  to  mention  their  spirit. 

There  should  be  emphasized  of  course.  In  this  connection,  the  grievance  on 
which  the  members  of  the  commission  have  spent  much  time — ^the  absence  In 
Colorado  of  worlimen's  compensation  laws,  and.  In  that  connection,  the  con- 
trol of  coroners  and  other  Juries,  about  which  the  commission  has  heard  much. 

The  emploj-ment  of  mine  guards,  who,  for  a  price  have  tended  to  stir  up 
trouble  In  the  southern  field,  has  been  another  proven  source  of  complaint. 

To  turn  from  these  general  conditions  which,  as  is  well  known,  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  period  before  these  strikes,  to  the  causes  of  industrial  dissatisfaction 
during  the  strikes,  we  have  the  use  to  a  very  considerable  measure  of  private 
detectives  and  deputy  sheriffs  and  the  making  of  private  war  in  southern 
Colorado;  and  I  wish  merely  to  mention  this  unfortunate  situation  in  passing. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  review  the  circumstances  under  which 
arms  and  ammunition  were  clearly  shown  to  have  been  brought  into  this  State 
and  used  here. 

The  violation  of  the  peonage  statute  of  the  United  States  of  1867,  was  some- 
thing also  shown  in  the  congressional  hearing.  To  that  subject,  I  think,  this 
commission  has  not  directed  its  attention.  The  shipments  of  strike  breakers, 
intelligent  and  uninformed,  into  the  strike  district  was  clearly  shown;  and 
under  the  doctrine  that  compulsory  service  for  the  cancellation  of  indebtedness, 
whether  by  force  or  intimidation,  constitutes  peonage,  I  am  satisfied  it  was 
clearly  proven  that  peonage  did,  for  a  time  at  least,  exist  in  certain  of  the 
mines  of  southern  Colorado,  notwithstanding  the  Federal  law ;  and  that  there 
was  the  same  lack  of  regard  for  the  Federal  statutes  In  that  respect  as  there 
had  been  previously  In  the  State  laws.  This  attitude  was  shown  by  the  ad- 
mission of  certain  of  the  employers  with  reference  to  the  violation  of  the  postal 
laws  of  the  United  States;  but  that,  of  course,  did  not  constitute  so  grave  a 
source  of  complaint  as  the  holding  of  men  for  the  working  out  of  debt. 

The  disregard  of  the  antideceptlon  law  of  the  State  of  Colorado  of  1911  was 
likewise  shown.  Under  that  statute  workers  were  supposed  to  be  informed  in 
advance  of  employment  of  the  existence  of  a  strike  In  a  district,  when  there 
was  a  strike  in  progress;  and  lack  of  knowledge  on  that  subject,  I  think,  was 
fully  shown  by  the  testimony,  in  the  case  of  many  men  shipped  in  from  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

In  addition  to  the  complaints  of  which  I  have  spoken,  many  instances  of 
abuse  by  the  militia,  with  or  without  the  authority  of  the  commanders,  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  congressional  committee.  The  Moyer  decision 
(3.5  Colo.  Repts.,  p.  159),  perhaps,  ought  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  these  abuses.  I  think  I  may  fairly  say  that  well-grounded  lawyers 
and  Judges  are  practically  in  accord  in  holding  that  the  courts  of  Colorado  and 
West  Virginia  have  erred  In  upholding  extremes  of  military  action;  and  that 
the  sound  doctrine  is  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  not 
be  suspended  without  legislative  sanction;  also  that  whenever  the  courts  are 
open,  as  they  were  in  southern  Colorado,  during  most  of  the  trouble — of  which 
we  have  heard — and  when  actual  war  is  not  in  progress,  no  person  not  engaged 
in  the  commission  of  violence  should  be  arrested  without  a  warrant,  and  no 
person  whatsoever,  except  during  the  progress  of  active  conflict,  should  be 
detained  In  custody  without  a  charge  being  filed  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing being  afforded.  These  fundamental  views  of  constitutional  rights  were  re- 
peatedly and  flagrantly  violated  by  the  militia  in  southern  Colorado. 

In  the  face  of  the.se  causes  the  remedies  almost  suggest  themselves.  Many 
disinterested  people  in  Colorado  not  connected  with  either  side  of  the  con- 
troversies in  this  State  have  given  serious  thought  to  these  remedies.  The 
first  of  the  remedies  on  which  they  are  agreed  is  law  enforcement.  Genuine 
law  enforcement  would  undoubtedly  go  far  to  relieve  many  of  the  causes  to 
which  I  have  made  reference,  especially  if  law  enforcements  be  given  its  larger 
sense  of  the  recognition  of  all  legal  and  constitutional  rights. 

A  second  necessity,  as  many  of  us  view  the  situation,  is  a  different  attitude 
of  mind.  People  should  recognize  that  a  change  has  arrived  in  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  and  that  the  old  individualistic  point  of  view  must  yield 
to  the  social  point  of  view.  The  cooperatively  disposeil  employer  should  stand 
ready,  with  or  without  law,  to  work  with  the  cooperatively  disposed  employee;* 
and  in  this  connection  labor's  right  to  organize,  already  recognized  by  the 
letter  of  the  Colorado  law,  and  to  do  collective  bargaining,  should  be  acknowl- 
edged in  fact  as  well  as  by  our  statutes. 

Steps  also  should  be  taken  which  will  make  life  more  human  for  the  workers 
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In  Colorado,  particularly  in  the  southern  fields.  The  workers  should  he  en- 
couraged to  own  their  own  homes.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  help  raise 
their  own  standard  of  living;  and  I  think  the  testimony  here,  isome  of  which 
appeared  in  letters  quoted  this  morning,  substantiates  the  view  that  the  unions 
do  definitely  make  for  better  standards  of  living.  The  standard  of  education, 
to  which  the  unions  contribute,  as  shown  here  by  the  witnesses  themselves  and 
by  their  testimony  this  morning,  should  likewise  be  directed  along  lines  of 
safety,  comfort,  and  civilization. 

The  workers  should  also  be  assured,  not  only  here  but  elsewhere,  of  fair 
wages,  workmen's  compensation  in  cases  of  accident.  Insurance  and  pensions 
to  cover  the  calamities  that  attend  the  ordinary  activities  of  the  workers'  lot. 
And  in  this  connection,  I  think,  should  be  remembered  what  one  of  the  witnesses 
this  morning  emphasized,  that  in  States  like  Iowa  and  Illinois,  not  to  mention 
others,  where  coal  operators  make  contracts  with  the  workers,  and  the  men 
own  their  own  homes,  the  coal  camps  are  about  as  peaceful  as  the  farming 
communities.  Congressman  Foster,  of  the  congressional  committee,  has  per- 
sonally stated  this. to  be  the  fact  In  his  own  State  of  Illinois. 

The  public-necessity  aspect  of  coal  mining,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  ua, 
should  also  result  in  its  being  made  constitutionally  a  public  utility,  subject 
to  regulation  by  law  along  all  needful  lines.  At  the  present  time  coal  mining^ 
notwithstanding  this  public  aspect,  is  treated  as  private  business,  and  the  com- 
munity has  again  and  again  been  openly  or  inferentlally  warned  that  Its  need 
for  coal  might  be  Ignored  by  the  owners  of  this  great  public  necessity.  The 
public  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  such  a  threat  ir'the  law  can — as  it  can — 
prevent  the  danger  of  the  curtailment  or  suspension  of  the  service  of  a  public 
necessity;  and  that  very  threat,  without  question,  has  resulted  in  a  hardening 
of  the  public  attitude  toward  just  complaints  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  received  with  human  sympathy  and  understanding. 

It  may  Interest  the  commission  to  know,  also,  that  in  Colorado,  which  owns 
most  valuable  coal  properties,  other  helpful  remedies  are  available.  We  have 
at  this  time,  as  I  think  Mr.  Welborn  testified,  many  valuable  acres  of  State 
school  land  now  being  leased  to  coal  companies  on  the  basis  of  10  cents  per 
ton  royalty.  These  lands  have  been  among  the  most  productive  in  the  State 
of  Colorado;  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  law,  and  certainly  none  of  a  public 
character,  why  these  leases  should  not  be  revised  under  law  so  as  to  provide 
for  fair  wages,  for  just  working  conditions,  for  law  enforcement,  and  even 
for  the  fixing  of  a  retail  price  on  coal  mined  on  the  State  school  lands,  through 
the  allowance  of  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  investment  of  the  lessee  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  mining  and  operation  and  sale.  In  this  connection  the 
State  operation  of  State  coal  lands  could  very  easily  be  provided  for,  at  least 
by  constitutional  amendment,  and  a  policy  of  conservation  could  be,  as  it 
should,  supplemented  in  Colorado,  as  by  the  Federal  Government  where  it 
owns  coal  lands,  through  the  sound  use  and  production  of  natural  resources 

Supplementing  this  control  over  State  or  Federally  owned  coal  lands,  we 
believe  some  relief  from  existing  conditions  would  be  achieved  through  provi- 
sion under  law  for  the  State  and  Federal  operation  of  other  coal  lands  than 
those  so  owned  In  case  of  emergency,  reasonable  compensation,  of  coures,  to  be 
paid  to  the  owners  for  such  use. 

In  addition  to  these  steps  to  remedy  the  complaints  of  which  I  have  spoken 
it  has  been  the  judgment  of  a  large  group  of  independent  thinkers  in  this  State 
that  there  should  be  laws  for  State  and  Federal  arbitration  of  strike  disputes, 
preferably  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  arbitration  disputes  act,  providing 
for  the  compulsory  Investigation  and  the  noncompulsory  arbitration  of  disputes. 

In  this  connection  the  Federal  law  of  1913  relating  to  controversies  on  rail- 
roads, known,  I  believe,  as  the  Newlands  Act,  Is  suggestive  as  embodying  the 
feature  of  noncompulsory  arbitration  by  agreement,  which  Idea  will  also  be 
found  embedded  In  the  Canadian  arbitration  disputes  act.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  all  legislation  upon  this  subject  Is  more  or  less  experimental  and  that 
there  is  no  ready-made  cure-all  for  the  difficulties. 

In  addition  to  these  remedies,  I  personally  have  been  Impressed  with  the  view 
that  there  should  be  clearer  State  and  Federal  legislation  defining  constitutional 
rights,  especially  when  the  militia  Is  in  the  field.  The  tendency  toward  arbi- 
trary exercise  of  power  Is  great  wherever  power  Is  lodged,  and  the  use  of  the 
militia  in  labor  disturbances  has  afforded  no  exception. 

Colorado's  experience  decidedly  suggests  a  number  of  Federal  remedies  both 
including  and  In  addition  to  those  here  proposed.  These  were  enumerated  in  the 
brief  in  the  congressional  hearing  to  which  the  chairman  of  this  commission 
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referred,  and  I  think  it  will  be  sufficient  if.  even  at  the  expense  of  some  repe- 
tition, 1  may  bave  leave  to  read  Into  the  record  the  specific  remedies  suggested 
In  the  brief  in  question.    [Reads:! 

"Federal  legislation,  carrying  penalties  for  >iolations,  along  the  following 
lines  was  earnestly  recommended: 

"  1.  Rigid  prohibition  of  interference  with  United  States  money  orders,  mails, 
and  post  offices,  protecting  the  inviolability  of  correspondence,  requiring  free 
public  access  to  post  offices,  fixing  unequivocal  Federal  jurisdiction  over  the 
same*  and  maintaining  public  rights  of  way  to  and  from  the  same  for  any  and 
all  users. 

"2.  New  statutory  definitions  of  peonage,  including  interstate  movements  of 
workers,  and  forbidding  any  system  of  forced  labor  for  the  working  out  of  any 
debt,  as  in  violation  of  public  morality. 

**3.  A  Federal  antideception  law,  forbidding  misrepresentation,  fraud,  or 
force  in  foreign  and  interstate  employment  of  workers. 

"  4.  The  prohibition  of  interstate  shipments  of  workers  in  strike  disturbances 
to  take  the  place  of  strikers. 

"  5.  The  prohibition  of  the  interstate  movement  of  guards,  gunmen,  and  pri- 
vate detectives,  and  of  the  interstate  shipment  of  firearms  and  explosives  for 
the  maintenance  of  private  war,  whether  during  or  in  anticipation  of  strike 
disturbances. 

"  6.  The  prohibition  of  arrest,  trial,  or  conviction  of  persons,  or  the  taking  of 
property  without  charge,  notice,  and  due  opportunity  to  defend,  under  judicial 
conditions,  with  clear  legislative  definitions  of  generally  recognized  constitu- 
tional rights. 

"  7.  The  supervision  of  all  corporations  doing  interstate  business  and  their 
Federal  licensing,  with  iK)wer  to  revoke  when  required  by  the  public  welfare. 

"  8.  The  prohibition  of  interlocking  directorates  and  of  *  dummy '  directors  for 
corporations  engaged  in  intei*state  commerce,  with  personal  penalties  attaching 
to  Individual  officers  for  corporate  violations  of  law. 

"  9.  Full  legal  recognition  of  labor's  right  to  organize,  with  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination against  organized  labor  and  its  products  in  interstate  commerce; 
also  full  legal  re<.'ognition  of  labor's  right  to  do  collective  bargaining  with  capital 
oi)erating  collectively. 

"  10.  The  unqualified  fixing  of  the  status  of  coal  mining  as  a  public  utility. 

"  11.  Strong  Federal  provisions  for  arbitration  in  labor  disputes  involving 
public  utiltles  doing  interstate  business,  with  continuing  service  to  the  public, 
subject  to  fines  for  violation,  pending  an  attempt  at  Federal  arbitration. 

"  12.  Provision  for  the  taking  over  under  law  of  tlie  management  and  oper- 
ation by  the  Government  of  public  utilities  doing  an  interstate  business  for  the 
benefit  of  society,  on  just  terms,  pending  settlement  of  industrial  controversies." 

These  suggestions  ought  to  be  tested  and  modified,  in  my  judgment — ^all  of 
them — ^by  the  view  that  the  rights  of  society  are  supreme  over  every  and  any 
special  interest  whatsoever,  whether  of  labor  or  capital.  The  human  end  of 
the  problem  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Labor  represents  manhood,  womanhood, 
and  childhood.  Capital  represents  machinery  and  earnings.  Labor  Is  therefore 
more  important.  This  was  Lincoln's  view,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  funda- 
mentally sound.  I  wish  only  to  add  to  this  summary  of  causes  and  of  remedies 
tlie  statement  that  the  reme<lies  proposed  are  not  exhaustive,  but  they  certainly 
constitute  valuable  steiis  to  the  new  freedom,  or  better  still,  to  the  new  and 
universal  Justice. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tliat  is  all.    Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Oostlgan. 

Mr.  Linderfelt 

TESTIMONY  07  KB.  X.   £.  LIHDERFEIT— Recalled. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Linderfelt,  I  was  told  that  you  desired  to  make  some 
statement,  perhai^s  in  contradiction  of  something  that  has  been  said  here  by 
some  other  witness. 

Lieut.  Linderfelt.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  I  wanted  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  do  that,  but 
it  must  be  a  very  brief  one,  because,  you  see,  we  have  a  regular  set  program 
and  are  leaving  this  evening.  What  was  tlie  particular  thing  to  which  you 
wisheil  to  direct  our  attention? 

Lieut.  Linderfelt.  I  understood  Mr.  Doyle  wished  me  to  be  asked  the  ques- 
tion if  it  were  not  true  that  Martin,  who  belonged  to  my  command,  was  killed 
by  ourselves  l)ecause  of  his  sympathies  for  the  union. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  think  he  said  upon  the  witness  stand  that  he  would  like 
it  if  Mr.  Linderfelt  had  been  asked  whether  or  not  it  was  not  known  that  Mr, 
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Martin,  who  lost  his  life  there,  was  sym[>athetic  toward  the  union.  I  think  that 
about  states  what  he  said. 

Lieut.  LiNDEBFELT.  Yes ;  the  man  belonged  to  the  union  at  one  time,  I  was 
told,  but  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  it — belonged  to  some  union. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  had  he  expressed  any  sympathy  toward  unions  gen- 
erally while  in  the  field? 

Lieut  LiNDKBFSLT.  Yes ;  to  a  certain  extent,  I  think.  Just  as  I  had  when  I 
first  went  down  there. 

And  then  I  have  some  shells  that  I  wanted  to  present 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good. 

Lieut  LiNDE&FELT.  You  asked  first  about  that  clip — the  Army  dips. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Lieut.  LiNDEBFELT.  Here  are  two.  Our  clips  are  made  at  the  Frankford  fac- 
tory and  bought  from  the  €k)vemment  and  furnished  the  State  and  consisted  of 
these  shells  here  with  an  alloy  steel  Jacket  with  lead  inside  to  weight  it;  and 
that  is  one  of  the  service  clips  [exhibiting  the  clips  to  the  commission]. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  will  offer  those  in  evidence,  will  you,  and  let  us  just 
take  those? 

Lieut  LiNDERFELT.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  I  have  some  samples  of  shells  taken  from 
John  Lawson's  tent  in  the  tent  colony,  and  these  I  have  were  taken  from  about 
19,000  rounds.  This  heavy  shell  marked  "  45-702  "  is  drilled  in  the  center  so 
that  it  has  what  is  called  the  air-cushion  shell.  It  explodes  on  impact  from 
the  compression  of  the  air  and  makes  a  frightful  wound.  Now,  there  are  three 
of  those,  or  two  of  them,  drilled.  Now,  this  shell  [picking  up  another]  Ls 
marked  "C.  D."  and  *'C-90"  and  is  a  brass  bullet,  which  is  th^  same  as  the 
poison  bullet  used  in  the  Philippines.  I  have  seen  seven  men  struck  in  the 
leg  with  those  bullets.  One  of  them  recovered  only  by  amputating  clear  to  his 
hip..  He  was  struck  in  the  foot  The  others  [picking  up  two  other  shells]  are 
3C^^0  bullets  that  are  cut  and  notched  to  tear,  probably  due  to  the  reason  that 
there  such  i)Oor  shooting  was  done,  because  a  bullet  of  that  kind  Is  not  a  bullet 
that  will  carry  straight  These  two  are  samples  of  their  bullets,  and  here  are 
two  marked  "  F  A  2  12,"  which  are  shells  made  for  a  .45-caliber  pistol  bullet 
used  in  the  service.  And  these  [indicating  two  others]  are  two  "32"  bullets 
that  have  been  cut  off  tliere  and  drilled  to  tear.  And  this  [exhibiting  another] 
is  a  shell  marked  '*  R  W  S  "  "  Velo-dog,"  which  is  a  French  shell,  made  for 
bicyclists  in  France,  I  understand,  with  a  brass-copper  Jacket,  which  poisons. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Made  for  bicyclists? 

Lieut  LiNDEKi-ELT.  Ycs ;  used  by  the  bicyclists  In  France.  Well,  "Velo" 
means  wheel  or  bicycle.  Now,  this  shell  marked  **  Eley  No.  1  EXPs  "  is  the  shell 
or  bullet  used,  fired  from  a  gun  in  hunting  elephants  or  any  large  game.  It  has 
a  fulminate  cap  in  the  end  of  it  and  explodes  on  impact,  tearing  a  frightful 
wound.  This  Is  one  of  many,  and  these  are  samples  of  many  of  the  shells  to  be 
i#und  in  his  tent,  and  his  tent  was  marked  by  his  name. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Anything  else  you  wish  to  say? 

Lieut.   LiNDERFELT.   No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Thank  you ;  that  is  all. 

(The  several  clips  and  shells  above  described  were  offered  in  evidence.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mrs.  Robinson  may  take  tlie  witness  stand. 

TESTIKOHY  OF  SENATOR  HELEN  EIHG  EOBIKSOK. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  state  your  name,  Mrs.  Robinson. 

Senator  Robinson.  Helen  Ring  Robinson. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mrs.  Harriman  will  examine. 

Commissioner  Harriman.  Mrs.  Robinson,  will  you  please  state  what  office 
you  hold  and  how  long  you  have  lived  in  Colorado? 

Senator  Robinson.  I  represent  the  city  and  county  of  Denver  in  the  Colo- 
rado Senate.    I  have  lived  in  Colorado  more  than  21  years. 

Commissioner  Harriman.  How  did  you  first  become  Interested  in  the  coal 
miners'  strike? 

Senator  Robinson.  Naturally,  I  became  interested  at  the  very  beginning, 
when  the  announcement  was  made  that  there  was  to  be  a  strike,  for  I  was 
housekeeper  and  home  malver  here,  but  I  left  Colorado  before  the  strike  had 
really  progressed  very  far.  I  went  East  and  spent  the  winter  and  early  spring 
In  the  East  and  Canada,  going  up  to  Canada,  by  the  way,  in  order  to  study 
the  workings  of  the  industrial  di.sjmtes  art,  which  I  had  hoped  to  introduce 
into  the  next  session  of  the  Colorado  Legislature. 
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My  acute  interest  in  the  strike  was  aroused  toward  the  close  of  my  stay 
East  after  the  incident  of  Mrs.  Jones,  generally  known  as  Mother  Jones.  I 
was  speaking  in  the  East  in  many  cities,  and  toward  the  latter  part  of  my  visit 
in  the  East  I  was  being  constantly  interrogated  in  regard  to  their  holding 
Mother  Jones,  so  called,  incommunicado  in  Colorado.  I  suppose  something  in 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  woman  impressed  the  imagination  of  the  people  in 
the  East,  and  it  seemed  to  be  very  much  in  the  air — ^that  topic — and  questions 
were  constantly  put  to  me,  after  public  meetings,  in  which  I  was  heckled  most 
unmercifully,  as  to  why  the  women  of  Colorado,  more  particularly,  consented 
to  the  holding  of  a  woman  of  82  by  the  military  power  of  the  State  without 
objection  or  protest,  apparently.  That  being  so,  after  the  questions  had  been 
repeated  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  I  packed  my  trunk  and  came  home,  in 
order  to  find  out  what  the  true  condition  was.  The  following  morning  after 
my  return  I  came  down  to  the  office  of  Gov.  Ammons. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  What  date  was  it? 

Senator  Robinson.  This  was  In  March — mid-March — the  diary  which  I 
meant  to  bring  here  having  my  exact  dates,  for  the  first  time  in  a  week  I 
haven't  with  me,  as  I  was  in  Boulder  yesterday  and  left  it  there.  It  was  ap- 
proximately in  March,  perhaps  a  little  later  than  the  middle  of  March;  per- 
haps about  the  20th  of  March,  when  I  visited  the  governor.  I  found  him  very 
cordial  and  very  friendly ;  and  then  I  asked  him  about  Mrs.  Jones,  and  wished 
to  know  further  in  regard  to  the  matter.  But  he  seemed  unable  or  unwilling 
to  discuss  the  holding  of  Mother  Jones  incommunicado,  lie  desired  to  spend 
his  time  discussing  the  moral  character  of  the  woman,  and  I  couldn't  get  be- 
yound  that — |ier  character  in  the  past,  20  and  30  years  ago.  I  couldn't  seem 
to  get  any  answer  to  my  protest  made  to  him,  not  exactly  in  these  words,  but 
in  effect  that  he  was  making  himself  and  the  State  ridiculous  by  holding  her  as 
a  military  prisoner,  considering  her  age  and  all  the  circumstances.  I  remarked 
that  I  desired  to  be  friendly  and  help  him  out,  and  I  offered  John  Lawson 
as  a  substitute.  I  told  him  I  thought  It  would  be  much  better  for  him  and  for 
the  State  to  hold  him,  Lawson,  in  that  particular  position  if  he  desired  to  do 
so.  As  I  say,  I  couldn't  get  him  beyond  the  personalities  of  the  case,  and 
finally,  in  some  heat,  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  at  all  concerned  with  the 
virtue  of  an  82-year-old  woman,  but  I  was  greatly  concerne<l  in  the  rights  of 
habeas  corpus;  and  feeling  that  there  was  no  particular  help  there,  I  left 
the  office  and  began  making  preparations  to  go  to  the  southern  coal  fields. 

Commissioner  Habriman.  What  was  your  first  visit  to  the  strike  zone? 

Senator  Robinson.  I  went  down  there,  I  believe,  on  the  8th  of  April ;  I  believe 
that  Is  the  date.  I  had  been  several  days  making  arrangements  to  go,  be- 
cause I  meant  to  spend  considerable  time  there.  I  went,  not  expecting  to  dis- 
cover anything  new,  and  certainly  without  any  predisposition  either  for  or 
against  turbulent  capital  or  turbulent  labor ;  but  I  felt  that  I  wanted  to  under- 
stand. That  was  all.  I  wanted,  of  course,  particularly  to  understand  becaifte 
I  realized  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  we  must  do  something  for 
Colorado  In  the  matter  of  industrial  disputes. 

Commissioner  Hakklman.  What  did  you  find  the  situation  to  be,  and  w^hat 
seemed  to  you  to  be  the  partlciflar  causes  of  the  extreme  bitterness? 

Senator  Robinson.  Before  answering  that  question,  I  would  like  to  state 
also  that  the  day  before  I  started,  my  preparations  being  all  made  to  go,  I 
received  a  telegram  from  the  New  York  American,  to  which  paper  I  contribute 
signed  editorials  on  social  topics,  asking  me  to  go  down  and  write  an  article 
for  them  In  regard  to  the  human  side  of  the  strike.  So  I  had  in  a  sense  a 
double  errand  In  going  there.  I  had  been  he^irlng  a  good  deal  about  the 
worklngman,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  somthing  if  possible  about  the  work- 
ingmen ;  and  I  wanted  also,  In  a  general  way,  to  translate  if  I  could  the  terms 
"  capital  and  labor,"  of  which  I  had  been  hearing  a  good  deal,  into  terms  of 
men,  women,  and  children.  I  went  also  as  a  woman  to  whom  the  change  In 
the  price  of  coal  was  a  material  matter,  and  I  represented,  I  think,  in  a  way, 
the  attitude  of  the  great  body  of  women  in  my  circumstances  here  in  Denver — 
my  circumskinces  being  that  I  had  no  strings  on  me  by  turbulent  capital,  and 
I  was  In  no  way  related  to  turbulent  labor.  I  wanted  to  find  out.  In  other 
words,  something  of  the  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  80  per  cent,  at 
least,  of  the  people  of  Colordo;  the  people  who  were  paying  from  $1  to  $1.75 
a  ton  more  for  coal  than  they  should  be  paying  on  account  of  the  strike — 
or  had  been  doing  it,  rather,  in  the  winter. 

I  wanted  particularly  to  go  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  men  and  women 
in  Colorado  who  had  been,  we  felt,  in  a  sense  disgraced  by  the  constant  recur- 
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rence  of  turbulence  here.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  had  to  go  East  in  order  to  fully 
understand  that  phase  of  the  situation.  And  also  I  wanted  to  realize  if  this 
thing  must  continue  forever.  You  see  this  situation  in  the  coal  field  had  been 
going  on  for  30  years,  during  21  of  which  I  had  been  living  there. 

I  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  very  bad  character  of  the  workmen  down 
there,  and  believe  that  testimony  was  brought  out  during  the  congressional 
hearing,  the  statement  that  we  had  so  many  undesirable  workmen  in  the  coal 
fields — so  many  foreign-born  people.  I  knew  from  my  own  investigation  that, 
though  only  one-eighteenth  of  the  population  of  Colorado  lives  in  these  southern 
coal  fields,  yet  more  than  one-third  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  State  is  found  there. 
Those,  in  short,  were  the  thoughts  which  I  had  in  mind  in  going  there,  keeping 
always  in  mind  the  fact  that  I  probably  should  not  have  gone  if  I  had  not  been 
a  member  of  the  Colorado  Legislature  with  duties  and  responsibilities  calling 
on  me  to  understand  the  situation  if  I  could. 

I  went  prepared  to  see  the  representatives  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co., 
and  I  spent  a  long  time  with  Mr.  Weitzel.  I  spent  a  long  time  interviewing  and 
discussing  matters  with  members  of  the  militia.  I  talked  with  representatives 
of  labor;  I  talked  with  the  plain  citizens  of  Trinidad.  On  my  first  visit  my 
time  was  spent  almost  entirely  in  Trinidad.  I  went  Into  a  great  many  stores 
and  places  of  different  sorts  and  said,  "  Now,  I  don't  know  your  name  and  you 
don't  know  mine,  and  I  can  not  use  your  name  against  you  in  any  way."  I 
went  to  the  merchants  of  Trinidad  and  to  others,  and  I  got  answers  to  many  of 
my  questions. 

In  going  to  Mr.  Weitzel's  office,  as  I  was  going  in  the  door"  by  appointment, 
I  met  two  members  of  the  militia  coming  out  of  the  office.  Afterwards  I  asked 
an  employee  in  the  building  if  that  was  a  usual  incident,  and  he  said,  **  Oh, 
yes ;  that  happens  nearly  every  day.  We  call  that  the  military  headquarters." 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  tell  the  commission  the  name  of  the  man  that  made 
that  remark  privately,  if  desired.  I  asked  Mr.  Weitzel  with  some  emphasis — 
perhaps  I  was  arouse<l  by  seeing  these  two  men — in  regard  to  the  statement 
that  members  of  the  militia  were  also  drawing  pay  from  the  coal  companies.  I 
told  him  that  as  a  taxpayer,  as  a  woman  who  was  paying  her  part  of  the  dollar 
a  day  that  was  being  paid  by  the  State  to  support  each  of  these  militiamen,  I 
wanted  to  know  why  he  was  paying  $3.50  to  $4  or  from  $3  to  $5,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  the  thing  for  which  I  was  paying  my  part  of  $1  a  day  was  directly 
the  opposite  of  that  for  which  he  was  paying  $3.50  a  day;  and,  in  a  way,  it 
would  seem  that  those  militiamen.  If  they  did  their  duty  to  both  of  us,  would 
have  to  ride  horses  going  in  opposite  directions.  And  he  said,  in  response  to 
that,  that  the  company  was  good  to  the  people  wo  were  good  to  them,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  turn  from  those  men  who  had  been  their  employees 
because  the  State  chose  to  pay  them  also. 

I  also  a.sked  him  in  regard  to  the  story  which  I  had  heard  circulated  that 
the  company  was  In  the  habit  of  sending  down  the  canyon  the  men  of  Scottish 
and  British  birth  and  others  of  perhaps  the  higher  class  of  workmen  and  pre- 
ferred to  employ  the  people  who  are  called  "  the  outcasts  and  dregs  of  society 
drawn  from  the  southern  countries  of  Europe."  In  answer  to  that,  or  inci- 
dentally, he  told  me  he  preferred  the  Slavs  above  all  other  workmen  because 
they  were  more  easily  managed.  He  was  extremely  courteous  and  helpful  and 
gave  me  many  Interesting  answers  to  my  questions. 

I  will  say,  with*  regard  to  my  discussion  with  the  militia,  that  I  found  per- 
haps— if  you  care  to  hear  it — the  secret,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  the  friction  be- 
tween the  strikers  and  the  militia — at  least  one  of  the  sources  of  irritation. 
Perhaps  I  saw  that  more  plainly  because  I  have  seen  little  boys  playing  w^lth 
tin  soldiers,  and  I  know  that  the  little  boys  in  playing  with  their  soldiers  have 
to  have  one  set  of  soldiers  that  are  the  enemy ;  and  so  I  found  that  the  militia 
going  down  into  those  southern  coal  fields — some  of  them,  perhaps — in  some 
way  were  not  far  beyond  the  little  boys*  stage — had  followed  that  boyish  ex- 
ample— and  the  leaders  of  the  militia  had  considered  that  It  was  necessary  to 
have  an  enemy,  and  they  had  chosen  the  strikers  as  their  enemy.  That  was 
plainly  shown  in  their  talks  with  me.  I  talkeil  principally  with  Maj.  Williams, 
Gen.  Chase  not  being  there.  The  attitude  of  the  men  with  whom  I  spoke  was 
plainly  and  strongly  opposeil  to  organized  labor.  There  was  plainly  indicated 
a  feeling  of  bitterness  toward  the  strikers.  This  was  so  more  particularly 
because  they  repeated  constantly  that  the  strikers  were  of  such  inferior  char- 
acter. One  militiaman  told  me  that  if  they  had  been  American  men  or  men  of 
higher  intelligence  they  would  have  gone  back  to  work  when  the  militia  told 
them  to,  but  that  they  would  not  do  so,  and  they  could  not  understand  that 
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they  were  being  led  by  agitators.  The  whole  situation  was  plainly  a  bitter 
one — ^the  bitter  situation  that  one  would  ex^pect  to  find  after  uiontlis  in  which 
there  had  been  two  columns  drawn  up  of  idle  men — the  militia  and  the  strilLers — 
with  the  open  saloon  always  between  them.  You  asked  me  a  question,  to  which 
this  was  in  a  sense  preliminary,  and  which  I  wish  you  would  please  repeat. 

Commissioner  Hasbiman.  What  did  you  find  to  be  the  situation;  wliat  were 
the  principal  causes  of  this  extreme  bitterness? 

Senator  Robinson.  There  has  been  one  element  in  the  bitterness  that  I  have 
never  heard  brought  out  here  and  it  impresses  roe  perhaps  more  strongly  than 
the  other  causes  of  this  great  bitterness,  and  this  element  was  threefold.  And 
when  I  speak  of  these  three  things  as  being  the  causes  of  the  bitterness  down 
there  in  the  southern  Colorado  field  I  wish  to  add  that  they  were  the  same  in 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  various  other  places.  First,  of  course, 
there  was  the  contest  between  capital  and  lal)or,  the  great  problem  connected 
with  that  Of  course  a  good  many  of  the  men  down  there  and  some  of  those 
who  have  testified  here  hold  to  the  divine  right  of  property.  A  great  many  of 
the  operators  who  testified  here  cherish  very  firmly  what  I  might  call  mid- 
Victorian  ideas  of  tlie  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  out  of  that  does  grow 
great  bitterness. 

I  found  two  other  causes.  One  was  the  question  that  grows  out  of  our 
tremendous  immigration  problem  and  the  question  of  racial  hatred  which  has 
developed  In  America  to-day,  and  below  that  I  found  the  great  bitterness  of 
class  hatred  which  was  fearfully  strong  in  Colorado  at  that  time  and  particu- 
larly in  the  southern  coal  fields.  Of  course  in  a  sense  you  may  say  these  three 
things  are  really  one,  but  in  another  sense  they  are  threefold. 

And  so  I  found  during  those  two  days  of  investigation  In  Trinidad,  I  found 
n  vortex  of  mad,  swirling  hate  that  I  did  not  know  existed  In  the  world  until 
I  went  down  there.  I  have  read  somewhere  in  some  scientific  or  x»seudo- 
scientific  book  that  a  man  when  very  angry  will  exude  poison  enough  to  kill 
a  dog.  I  found  enough  mad  hatred  in  those  coal  fields  to  kill  all  the  men  and 
women  that  were  killed  at  Ludlow  and  Forbes. 

Of  course,  back  of  that  and  in  addition  to  that  there  was  the  belief  in  my 
own  mind,  and  I  think  this  thought  has  never  been  brought  out  while  I  have 
been  here,  that  a  certain  bitterness  exlstetl  there  that  we  can  trace  back  to 
10  years  ago,  when  men  were  taken  from  the  Colorado  coal  mines  and 
dumped  on  the  prairies  in  Kansas  and  New  Mexico.  That  sort  of  thing  arouses 
hatred  in  a  community,  and  I  believe  that  that  hatred  does  not  die  with  the 
objects  that  caused  it,  but  that  it  gathers  compound  Interest;  I  found  that  it 
had  gathered  that  interest  at  Trinidad. 

And  then  of  course  there  were  the  other  matters  that  have  been  brought 
out.  I  found  everywhere  among  the  strikers  the  feeling  that  to  their  em- 
ployers a  mule  was  of  course  of  much  greater  economic  value  than  a  man. 
Understand,  I  do  not  laiow  that  that  is  true.  I  only  tell  what  I  have  been  told 
there — that  if  a  choice  came  as  between  saving  a  man  and  a  mule  in  a  mine 
accident  that  the  bosses  would  choose  the  saving  of  a  mule.  I  tell  that  story 
to  illustrate  the  bitterness — not  that  I  can  vouch  for  it  In  any  way. 

Commissioner  Harriman.  Will  you  please  state  what  you  found  to  be  the 
conditions  of  the  strikers  and  their  wives  and  children — ^their  living  conditions? 

Senator  Robixson.  I  found  more  in  regard  to  their  condition  on  my  second 
vl^lt.  I  had  gone  down  there  with  the  intention  of  spending  at  least  a  week, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  with  all  these  Interviews,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  situation  there  was  l>eing  staged  for  my  particular  benefit,  not  only 
by  the  representatives  of  organized  labor  but  by  the  operators  and  everyone, 
and  that  I  could  not  perhaps  find  out  in  an  impartial  way  things  as  clearly 
as  I  wanted  to. 

After  the  two  days  down  there,  during  which  I  visited  tent  colonies,  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  knew  very  much  about  the  situation,  after  all.  In  the  tent  colonies 
I  found  the  people  pretty  comfortable,  and  they  seemed  to  be  rather  happy. 
You  see,  the  winter  was  over  and  passed,  and  the  spring  was  coming,  and  it 
comes  very  beautifully  among  our  Colorado  mountains,  and  among  the  women 
particularly  and  many  of  the  children  I  found  that  this  long  winter  had 
brought  the  nationalities  together  in  a  rather  remarkable  way.  I  found  a 
friendliness  among  the  women  of  all  nationalities — 22  at  least — that  was  cer- 
tainly an  example  for  some  of  the  rest  of  us  who  have  lived  here  a  long  time, 
I  found  among  the  children  a  great  deal  of  friendliness,  and  I  saw  the  true 
melting  pot  set  up  at  Ludlow.  This  friendliness  was  among  themselves,  but 
it  a  militiaman  came  up,  then  the  little  child  who  a  moment  before  had  looked 
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like  one  of  Raphaers  cherubs  Immediately  became  a  little  fiend  In  his  appear- 
ance and  would  call  out  *'  Tin  Willie,"  or  "  Scab  herder,"  or  something  similar^ 
to  the  militiaman.    This  is  an  illustration  of  the  bitterness  of  which  I  speak. 

I  came  back  then  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  and  sent  a  long  story  of  the 
situation  to  the  New  York  American,  and  then  I  went  back  again.  Only  this 
time  I  went  to  Walsenburg,  and  no  one  knew  this  time  that  I  was  going  ex- 
cept a  friend  of  mine  in  Walsenburg  whom  I  visited.  I  would  like  to  continue 
this  story  for  a  moment. 

Commissioner  Hasriman.  We  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Senator  Robinson.  Because  it  leads  to  Ludlow  In  a  sense.  I  visited  the  tent 
colony  at  Ludlow  and  talked  with  the  men  there,  and  in  this  connection  I  will 
say  that  I  observed  the  stoves  in  the  tents.  I  think  this  matter  of  stoves  Is 
important  from  the  fact  that  so  much  has  been  said  about  the  stoves  setting 
fire  to  the  tents  by  being  overturned.  I  will  say  that  the  peculiar  thing  about 
those  stoves  is  that  they  wei'e  very  large.  I  think  the  average  stove  in  the 
tent  colony  was  about  as  big  as  this  desk  [indicating],  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
U  would  take  a  German  siege  gun  to  overturn  one  of  them. 

The  second  day  I  was  in  Walsenburg  I  found  that  something  which  had 
impressed  me  as  most  ominous  at  Ludlow  was  still  more  impressive  at 
Walsenburg.  I  found  a  "waiting"  atmosphere.  The  people  at  Ludlow  had 
shown  me  pits  in  which  they  said  they  were  going  in  case  there  was  an  attack 
by  the  soldiers,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  the  people  in  Ludlow  believed  that 
such  an  attack  was  imminent.  I  could  not  say  why,  but  what  I  am  giving  you  is 
my  impression.  I  could  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  think  so,  but 
the  feeling  was  very  present  there. 

On  Saturday  night  at  Walsenburg  I  was  given  a  reception,  after  having 
spent  two  days  there,  by  the  Democratic  county  committee,  and  I  talked  w^ith 
the  men  of  that  committee  and  I  was  again  most  strongly  impressed  with  the 
fact  the  feeling  I  had  had  at  Ludlow  that  the  stage  was  being  set  for  action, 
and  I  found  that  the  feeling  seemed  to  center  around  the  enlistment  of  Troop  A. 
I  shall  in  a  moment  ask  to  read  into  the  record  the  muster  roll  of  Troop  A.  I 
found  young  men,  husky  young  men,  but  not  in  sympathy  with  the  coal  oper- 
ators, who  declared  they  had  tried  to  enlist  in  this  troop  and  had  been  rejected 
on  account  of  physical  disability.  Several  young  men  told  me  that.  Everywhere 
the  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  Troop  A  had  been  enlisted  for  a  purpose,  a  sinister 
purpose.  They  told  me  that  all  of  the  members  of  this  new  National  Guard 
troop  were  representatives  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  or  guardsmen,  and 
that  they  were  not  l)eing  enlisted  for  nothing. 

So  much  impressed  was  I  by  the  result  of  my  two-days*  investigation  that 
I  took  the  night  train  back  to  Denver.  I  had  no  intention  of  returning  for 
several  days.  At  9  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  I  was  at  the  governor's 
office  to  tell  him  my  own  experience  and  that  the  situation  was  more  ominous 
than  his  advisers  had  let  him  know  and  that  something  must  be  done,  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  alleviate  the  situation.  I  understood  that  "something"  was 
to  happen  about  Thursday. 

When  I  got  there  I  found  the  governor  had  gone  to  Washington  on  matters 
of  business  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  help. 

That  afternoon  I  was  called  up  by  my  friends,  who  told  me  of  Ludlow,  and 
asked  me  if  I  could  not  do  something,  anything  to  make  the  women  of  Denver 
understand  what  the  situation  really  was. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  What  did  they  tell  you  about  Ludlow? 

Senator  Robinson.  At  Ludlow  it  was  an  atmosphere  of  dread.  The  women 
told  me  they  thought  something  was  going  to  happen.  The  men — I  talked  to 
Fyler  and  to  Tlkas — ^the  men  did  not  say  much  about  It  to  me,  but  the  women 
with  whom  I  talked  seemed  to  be  afraid  that  something  was  going  to  happen 
to  them.  I  found  it  even  more  strongly  in  Walsenburg.  You  remember  it  was 
before  Ludlow.  I  believe  at  that  time  if  you  asked  three  men  out  of  four  in 
Walsenburg,  who  were  not  in  some  way  associated  with  the  mine  operators,  if 
something  was  brewing  there,  they  would  have  answered  yes. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  that  I  heard  from  Walsenburg  and  got  word  asking 
me  to  try  to  get  the  truth  of  the  matter  into  tlie  papers  and  before  the  people 
of  Denver. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Did  you  hear  any  threats  made  by  militiamen  that 
they  would  take  and  destroy  the  Ludlow  tent  colony? 

Senator  Robinson.  No. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  After  the  fight  at  Ludlow  on  April  20 — first,  did 
you  return  to  Ludlow  before  the  attack  on  the  tent  colony? 
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Senator  Robinson.  No;  I  returned  to  Denver.  I  got  back  to  Denver  the 
morning  of  the  attack.  It  was  the  20th  of  April.  It  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  of  April  when  I  saw  the  governor,  because,  after  being  down  there 
two  days,  I  felt  that  something  serious  was  imminent. 

Commissioner  Habriman.  Well,  after  the  fight  at  Ludlow  on  April  20,  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  In  Denver? 

Senator  Robinson.  That  depended  a  good  deal  on  the  financial  connections 
of  the  people.  I  found,  directly  after  Ludlow  and  before  Forbes,  that  the 
people  were  generally  strongly  and  earnestly  bent  only  on  making  an  end  to 
the  conditions  which  had  made  Ludlow  x)osslble.  I  found  that  the  great  mass 
of  men  and  women  of  Denver  said,  **We  must  stop  this  situation;  we  must 
have  peace."  And  a  great  effort  was  made,  particularly  by  the  women  of 
Denver  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  men,  to  secure  the  getting  here  to  Colo- 
rado of  Federal  troops.  Many  of  us  felt  very  strongly  that  while  the  bad 
name,  which  was  given  to  it  was  deserved  only  by  a  small  part  of  the  militia, 
still  the  situation  was  so  serious  that  our  militia  could  no  longer  handle  it 
As  was  said  to  Gov.  Ammons  at  that  time,  the  militia  could  not  again  go  into 
tlie  strike  zone  with  clean  hands.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  women  of  Den- 
ver did  something  in  helping  to  secure  the  sending  of  Federal  troops  here — 
something  to  help  the  people  to  understand  the  situation  there.  Do  you  care 
to  hear  anything  in  regard  to  their  meeting? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Yes;  I  think  we  would  like  to,  very  much. 

Senator  Robinson.  Of  course,  there  was  a  preliminary  meeting  in  which  the 
situation  was  discussed.  There  was  a  second  meeting  called  here  in  the 
State  Capitol.  The  only  effort  of  the  women  was  to  secure  peace.  I  will  say 
for  myself  that  I  was  strongly  and  most  earnestly  Impressed  with  the  desire 
that  Federal  troops  should  be  brought  here,  not  that  they  could  settle  any- 
thing, but  that  there  could  he  a  truce  established  during  which  we  might  be 
able  to  settle  something. 

I  felt  the  more  strongly  about  the  situation,  because  for  four  months  I  had 
been  East  talking  and  all  the  time  had  repeatedly  made  this  statement,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  work  of  men  and  women :  I  had  many  times  declared  in  public  meet- 
ings that  it  was  the  duty  of  men  to  see  that  the  wheels  of  industry  went  round 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  women  to  see  that  there  was  no  blood  on  the 
wheels;  and  I  felt  that  it  was  an  opportunity  to  me  to  Join  with  many  other 
women  in  helping  to  bring  peace. 

I  will  say  that  at  that  meeting  of  women  in  the  State  capltol  for  the  first 
time  there  was  drawn  together  women  representing  all  classes  of  society.  I 
have  never  seen  in  Colorado  a  meeting  in  which  various  social  grades,  so  to 
speak,  were  more  fully  represented.  There  was  in  that  organization,  in  that 
meeting  of  women,  the  wife  of  a  mine  operator,  there  was  the  wife  I  know 
of  at  least  one  militiaman,  there  were  the  wives  of  strikers,  there  was  the 
widow  of  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  who  had  won  fame  for  himself 
by  writing  a  dissenting  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Moyer  decision.  There  was 
also  present  the  wife  of  the  present  chief  justice  of  the  State.  There  were 
women  whose  names  appear  in  the  society  columns,  and  there  were  women  who 
earn  their  livelihood  by  scrubbing  office  buildings.    It  was  entirely  democratic. 

A  committee  of  five  was  chosen  by  the  organization  to  see  the  governor.  I 
was  chosen  as  chairman  of  that  committee.    Perhaps  I  am  talking  too  long? 

CBairman  Walsh.  No  ;  it  is  very  interesting. 

Senator  Robinson.  We  went  to  the  governor's  office  and  asked  him  to  come 
ui)  here  before  the  organization  of  women  who  were  desiring  peace.  We  told 
him  that  we  were  not  there  as  representatives  of  capital  or  as  representatives 
of  labor ;  that  we  recognized  there  was  wrong  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict, 
but  that  we  were  there  simply  as  representatives  of  the  citizenry  of  the  State 
and  of  the  city,  and  that  we  wished  him  to  come  before  the  meeting.  He  said 
to  me  in  a  most  hysterical  way,  "  I  can  not  come  now,  because  I  have  men 
with  me  in  the  Inner  office,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  inner  office  where  many 
representatives  of  the  mine  operators  were  assembled,  "  Men  who  were  de- 
sirous of  helping  me  establish  peace.  They  are  men  who  have  great  stakes 
down  there."  I  said,  "  We  also  represent  a  convention  of  women  who  have 
great  stakes  down  there,  the  precious  lives  of  our  young  sous  in  the  militia, 
and  at  least  one  of  us  has  a  husband  down  there  who  has  beim  guarding  over 
the  strikers  of  the  tent  colony,"  and  we  asked  him  if  he  would  not  come.  The 
governor  finally  came  to  the  meeting.  We  were  assembled  in  the  legislative 
chamber  across  the  hall,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Steele,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
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gave  to  the  governor  our  wishes  that  he  should  telegraph  Woodrow  Wilson  for 
Federal  troops.  The  governor  promised  to  take  the  matter  under  advisement 
and  went  down  stairs,  and  the  assemblage  joined  in  singing  as  he  went  out, 
"  Guide  me,  oh.  Thou  Great  Jehovah." 

Afterwards,  the  committee  of  five  spent  some  time  in  the  governor's  office. 
The  thousand  women  assembled  spent  the  time  in  the  legislative  chamber.  The 
thousand  grew  smaller  and  smaller  as  time  went  on,  but  there  were  never  less 
than  several  hundred  there.  They  spent  the  time  in  singing  hymns  and  wait- 
ing. Two  or  three  times  the  committee  reported,  and  finally  at  about  9  o'clock 
that  night  the  committee  read  a  telegram  sent  by  the  governor  asking  for 
Federal  troops,  and  the  assemblage  dispersed  after  singing  **  Praise  Grod,  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow.*' 

I  will  say  that  several  weeks  after  this  meeting  I  heard  from  Walsenburg 
that  at  the  time  that  assembly  was  in  session  here  that  there  was  a  meeting 
of  women  down  at  Walsenburg,  gathered  together  praying  that  the  work  we 
were  trying  to  do  might  be  effective,  and  that  the  trooi^s  might  come.  I  will 
say  in  passing,  also,  because  I  have  somtimes  heard  the  statement  made 
about  it  being  a  gathering  of  hysterical  women,  that  during  that  entire  time  I 
never  saw  any  manifestation  of  hysteria.  Most  of  tJhe  women  were  as  calm 
as  though  they  had  been  at  home  in  their  own  gardens,  picking  white  phlox. 
I  did  see  some  manifestations  of  hysteria,  but  it  was  with  those  men  wbo  had 
iinancial  interests  greatly  at  stake;  but  those  manifestations  were  not  in  the 
room  where  the  women  were  gathered. 

Ck>mmissioner  Harrtman.  What  seemed  to  you  the  greatest  danger  of  the 
situation  following  Ludlow? 

Senator  Robinson.  Just  that  danger,  I  tried  to  bring  out  before — the  danger 
that  the  situation  was  preparing,  perhaps,  for  a  tremendous  cataclysm;  that 
perhaps  there  was  going  to  be  more  slaughter  there,  and  I  believe  at  that  time 
that  the  passions  of  both  sides  were  aroused  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  both 
would  have  welcomed  a  chance  to  fight  it  out  on  the  southern  field. 

Ck>mmissioner  Harriman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  felt  that  atmos- 
phere before.  I  am  now  asking  you  about  afterwards.  Afterwards,  did  you 
feel  the  same  thing? 

Senator  Robinson.  That  is  why  we  wanted  the  troops,  to  prevent  any  further 
bloodshed. 

C!ommissioner  Harriman.  You  felt  that  was  the  greatest  danger? 

Senator  Robinson.  I  felt  it  was  the  great  danger  then.  The  bringing  of  the 
troops  was  to  be  preliminary  to  the  settlement  that  would  bring  peace  condi- 
tions. Before  we  could  do  anything  then,  we  had  to  stop  the  slaughter  and 
bring  peace  down  there. 

I  will  say  that  never  for  a  moment  do  I  mean  to  represent  that  the  women 
were  the  only  people  who  were  asking  the  governor  to  send  for  troops.  The 
editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the  Denver  Times  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Wilson  asking  for  troops,  and,  many  other  people  did  so. 

Commissioner  Harriman.  Did  you  take  any  other  opportunity  or  any  other 
part  in  influencing  public  opinion,  aside  from  the  meeting  you  have  told  of? 

Senator  Robinson.  I  spoke  several  times  to  gatherings  of  women,  smaller 
and  larger;  I  appeared  once  before  the  ministers'  association,  and  talked  to 
the  ministers. 

Commissioner  Harriman.  Could  you  describe  your  meeting  with  the  ministers 
in  Denver? 

Senator  Robinson.  Yes;  I  told  the  story  of  what  I  had  seen  down  there.  I 
blamed  the  ministers  for  permitting  certain  conditions  to  exist  so  far  as  the 
lack  of  social  welfare  was  concerned.  I  remember  speaking  rather  forcibly, 
because  I  wanted  to  arouse  them,  and  I  think  one  has  to  speak  rather  forcibly  to 
arouse  those  whose  positions  in  many  cases  depend  upon  the  capitalistic  class. 
Many  of  the  ministers  realized  what  the  situation  was,  and  that  many  of  our 
hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  that  had  been  shetl  down  there.  There  were, 
however,  some  of  the  ministers,  as  there  must  always  be  In  such  ca.ses,  who, 
being  niore  or  less  controlled  by  the  opinion  of  capital,  rather  resented  the 
statements  which  were  made.  I  remember  feeling,  in  regard  to  one  or  two  of 
the  ministers,  very  strongly,  recalling  the  story  of  Christ  and  the  rich  young 
man,  that  had  they  been  disciples  of  Christ  at  that  time,  they  would  not  have 
followed  Jesus,  but  the  rich  young  man.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  of 
the  ministers  were  strongly  impressed  by  the  situation  and  desired  to  do  some- 
thing toward  helpfulness. 
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Of  course,  the  social  conditions  down  there  are  very  bad.  It  wn.s  along  the 
line  of  the  social  conditions  that  I  at  that  time,  especially  appealed  to  the 
ministers,  when  telling  them  they  were  to  blame  for  allowing  such  social 
conditions  to  fester. 

Oommissioner  Haxrihan.  Is  tlmt  all  In  regard  to  the  ministers? 

Senator  Robinson.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Habkiman.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  who  called  .tlie  meeting, 
the  meeting  that  was  held  here  by  the  peace  association? 

Senator  Robinson.  It  was  called  by  the  Peace  Association  of  Denver,  of 
which  Mrs.  Alma  Lafferty  was,  and,  I  think  is,  president. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  relation  between  the 
industrial  conflict  in  Colorado  and  the  political  situation? 

Senator  Robinson.  As  I  think  has  been  brought  out  very  frequently  here, 
fhe  relations  dovetailed.  I  will  say  that,  in  making  this  statement  and  forming 
my  opinion,  I  do  not  speak  entirely  from  visits  to  the  southern  coal  field ;  but 
I  was  a  member  on  the  committee  of  privileges  and  elections  which  had  to  do 
with  investigating  the  situation  down  in  Huerfano — ^no,  down  in  Las  Animas 
County,  in  which  Trinidad  is  situated,  because  of  a  contest  in  the  last  State 
senate.  I  sat  for  thrde  weeks  and  listened  to  the  story  of  the  political  condi« 
tions  down  there,  and  long  before  the  calling  of  the  strike  was  ordered  I  real-* 
iced  in  a  sense  that  the  industrial  situation  was  hopeless,  because  the  political 
situation  appeared  to  be  hopeless.  I  found  that  while  the  counties  ct  Las  Anl* 
mas  and  Huerfano  are  geographically  a  part  of  Colorado,  yet  industrially  and 
politically  they  are  a  barony  or  a  principality  of  the  Colorado.  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Such  situations,  of  course,  must  mean  a  knitting  together  of  the  Industrial 
and  political  situation,  and  I  don't  wisli  to  say  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  have  limited  their  efforts  to  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano  Counties.  If  that 
were  so,  the  situation  in  the  State  itself  would  not  be  so  seriously  affected  by 
them ;  but  they  have  in  time  past  reached  out  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
principality  and  made  and  unmade  governors;  men  who  desire  positions  of 
high  place  in  Colorado  would  be  very  loath  to  antagonize  them,  whether  they 
lived  in  Las  Animas  or  Routt  County,  or  in  Denver,  and  it  would  not  matter 
in  that  case  to  which  political  party  they  belonged. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  I  want  to  ask  you  just  a  couple  of  questions.  Did  I 
understand  you,  correctly,  to  say  that  the  price  of  coal  was  increased  from  $1 
to  $1.75? 

Senator  Robinson.  I  was  not  in  Colorado  during  the  winter.  I  went  away 
before  the  price  went  up,  and  stayed  away  until  it  had  gone  down,  but  I  have 
heard  such  stories.  I  know  my  husband  told  me  coal  was  up  something  more 
than  a  dollar  per  ton  higher  than  its  usual  price. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Is  that  usual  in  Colorado  in  the  winter  time,  or  not? 

Senator  Robinson.  It  was  put  up  for  a  time,  and  the  price  then  dropped 
back.  It  was  not  usual,  the  price  was  an  excessive  advance.  I  do  not  feel 
absolutely  accurate  about  the  figures,  as  I  am  talking  from  hearsay,  but  tho 
price  advanced  materially  and  remained  materially  advanced  for  some  months. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  You  mentioned  the  Canadian  labor  disputes  act,  and 
rather  indicated  you  had  an  intention  of  introducing  that  into  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature.    Have  you  given  the  act  substantial  study  In  its  application? 

Senator  Robinson.  I  have  spent  all  the  time  I  had  of  leisure  of  the  last  year 
in  studying  it.  I  will  say,  if  I  may  speak  in  that  connection  for  a  moment, 
that  I  would  like  to  return,  if  I  may,  for  a  moment,  to  the  special  session  of 
the  legislature,  after  you  have  aSked  me  your  questions. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  That  Is  the  only  question  I  desire  to  ask,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  labor  disputes  act  of  Canada. 

Senator  Robinson.  It  was  for  that  puri)ose  that  I  went  to  Canada.  I  found 
many  people  that  did  not  believe  in  it,  or  thought  it  did  not  work.  I  found  some 
that  approved  of  it  I  found  them  perhaps  half  and  half,  and  I  Interrogated 
about  200  people. 

Commissioner  Balxabd.  In  connection  with  that  labor  disputes  act  of  Can- 
ada, does  anything  occur  to  you  that  will  avoid  disputes  of  this  kind  in  the 
future? 

Senator  Robinson.  There  are  two  ansrwers  to  that  question.  One,  of  course, 
comes  always  to  my  mind  and  is  not  perhaps  In  the  field  In  which  such  a  com- 
mission as  this  would  investigate.  I  feel  personally  that  the  only  thing  that 
will  alleviate  the  present  conditions  between  labor  and  capital  is  not  an  in- 
dustrial disputes  act  or  legislation,  but  what  the  old-fashioned  New  England 
people  speak  of  as  "  More  of  love  of  God  in  our  hearts,"  more  cooperation,  bet- 
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ter  relations  between  men  and  women,  between  workers  and  employees,  and  be- 
tween the  various  classes.  I  believe  that  the  question  of  personality  in  labor 
questions  bears  a  larger  part  than  we  think,  and  to  illustrate  that  for  a  moment, 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  Henry  Ford,  of  the  Detroit  Automobile  Works,  or  a 
man  like  John  Patterson,  of  Dayton,  and  I  think  if  there  had  been  men  like 
them  connected  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  there  would  have  been  no 
btrike. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  You  advise  doeer  relations,  do  you? 

Senator  Robinson.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  Patterson  is  the  worst 
employer  of  labor  in  the  United  States? 

Senator  Robinson.  I  think  he  had  a  reformation  in  heart.  I  talked  many 
times  with  him,  and  I  knew  there  had  been  strikes  there,  but  I  still  believe  him 
sincere — ^his  feeling  of  sympathy  and  understanding  of  his  workmen  is  IdeaL 

Commissioner  Habriiian.  Did  you  wish  to  say  something  more  about  the 
session  of  the  legislature? 

Senator  Robinson.  Yes;  because  the  statement  has  been  made  before  this 
commission  that  the  last  legislature  was  not  able  to  bring  before  the  legislature 
any  measure  of  relief  in  this  situation.  The  governor  made  such  a  statement. 
I  want  to  say  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken,  because  in  this  senate  there 
was  a  very  strong  effort  made  to  pass  a  resolution  calling  upon  him  to  extend 
a  call  so  that  we  could  do  something  to  prevent  such  a  strike  occurring  again. 
We  were  not  perhaps  so  much  concerned  Just  then  with  the  last  strike  as  we 
were  with  the  next  strike,  and  a  resolution  was  introduced — I  moved  its  adop- 
tion— asking  the  governor  to  extend  the  call.  To  the  surprise  of  everybody,  in- 
cluding myself,  the  resolution  cafried.  It  had  before  already  passed  the  house. 
Under  its  terms  the  governor  would  not  be  forced,  but  at  least  he  was  re- 
quested to  extend  the  call,  or  adjourn  us  and  call  us  again  immediately.  It 
passed  by  a  vote  that  was  conclusive.  It  had  not  been  passed  five  minutes  whea 
I  saw  the  governor's  secretary  up  here  talking  to  a  few  people  who  were  easily 
influenced.  In  a  few  moments  I  found  various  representatives  of  the  operators 
here  discussing  very  earnestly  with  three  or  four  people,  something,  and  that 
noon  I  remarked'  casually  to  one  of  the  men,  '*  I  suppose  they  are  going  to  re- 
consider that  resolution?"  And  he  said,  **Oh,  yes;  we  will  have  to."  And  it 
was  reconsidered  and  there  was  a  sufficient  vote  after  the  reconsideration  to 
rescind  the  action  that  had  been  taken. 

I  will  say  in  this  connection  that  Senator  Burris  of  Pueblo  had  prepared  and 
ready  to  introduce  and  did  introduce  a  very  carefully  worked  out  act  providing 
for  the  mining  of  coal  by  the  State  on  school  lands.  It  was  very  carefully 
worked  out  and  drawn  up  by  men  of  very  high  legal  acumen.  I  will  say  also 
that  Senator  AflPolter,  who  represents  Boulder,  had  ready  a  measure  declaring 
coal  mines  public  utilities.  I  had  the  Canadian  dispute  act,  which  had  to  be 
modified  and  improved.  And  there  were  other  measures  to  bring  before  the 
senate,  if  their  scope  could  be  enlarged. 

Senator  Robinson,  of  Colorado  Springs,  who,  I  believe,  was  the  man  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Costlgan — Senator  Robinson  had  prepared  an  arbitration  court  act, 
which  seemed  to  me  on  the  whole,  for  that  present  emergency  the  best  of  all. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Is  there  anything  alse  that  you  wish  to  say? 

Senator  Robinson.  Nothing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all,  then ;  you  may  be  excused,  Mrs.  Robinson. 

TE8TIK0HY  OT  XB.  EDWABD  L.  DOYLE— Becalled. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Doyle,  you  sent  a  request  to  the  commissioners  asking 
to  be  heard  again,  but  we  can  give  you  but  a  brief  hearing. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  only  desire  to  make  a  statement  concerning  some  correspond- 
ence that  came  out  yesterday,  but  before  doing  so,  I  want  to,  as  a  matter  of 
record,  have  it  made  known  that  in  my  remarks  Monday  concerning  girls  em- 
ployed in  department  stores,  I  did  not  Intend  to  be  personal  in  my  answers  to 
Commissioner  Weinstock,  who  I  have  since  learned  was  formerly  Interested  in 
department  stores.  I  did  not  know  that  when  I  made  the  remarks.  While  I  was 
speaking  generally,  I  perhaps  became  heated  in  making  answers  to  questions 
Qsked,  and  thought  perhaps  the  commission  was  of  the  opinion  I  was  attempt- 
ing to  be  personal,  and  I  feel  that  In  Justice  to  Commissioner  Weinstock  the 
record  should  show  that  I  did  not  even  know  at  the  time  that  he  was  formerly 
connected  with  department  stores. 

I  also  want  to  state  that  when  you  repeated  the  substance  of  my  remark 
concerning  Pvt.  Martin,  who  was  killed  at  Ludlow,  that  your  statement  was  sub- 
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Btantially  what  I  had  asked — ^to  find  out  whether  or  not  that  was  the  fact,  and 
am  glad  to  find  out  it  was  corroborated. 

.  My  main  purpose  In  asking  to  make  a  statement  here  was  in  connection  with 
testimony  given  here  by  Mr.  Welborn  to  the  effect  that  the  miners  were  content, 
were  satisfied,  and  that  they  were  being  stirred  up  by  agitators  from  the 
outside,  and  that  was  the  only  reason  for  the  strike;  that  these  men  who  had 
signed,  90  per  cent  of  them  did  not  want  to  go  on  a  strike  Just  previous  to  the 
strike.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  petitions  that  were  signed  were  not 
signed  only  by  those  who  did  not  want  to  go  on  strike,  but  by  those  who  were 
going  on  strike.  Every  time  the  question  was  asked  they  appealed  for  a  miner 
to  support  their  word,  but  signed  those  petitions  when  they  came  around  so 
they  would  not  be  discharged  before  the  date  of  the  strike,  and  we  encouraged 
them  to  sign  them.  In  many  cases  we  had  instances  where  married  men  were 
living  in  company  houses  that  would  not  take  out  their  membership  in  the 
organization  until  the  time  of  the  strike  or  afterwards,  so  that  they  would  not 
be  discharged  and  their  families  made  to  suffer. 

In  connection  with  the  correspondence  introduced  yesterday,  I  have  t!opied 
an  extract  here  which  reads  as  follows.  It  is  from  Mr.  Welborn  to  Mr. 
McOlement,  one  of  the  associates  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  New  York.  It  is  under 
date  of  September  6,  1913,  Just  previous  to  the  strike : 

"  My  Deab  Mr.  McOlement  :  For  80  days  or  more  officers  and  organisers  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  been  in  Colorado  attempting  to 
induce  the  men  to  Join  their  union  and  threatening  a  strike  if  the  coal  oper- 
ators will  not  make  a  contract  with  the  organization  recognizing  it  as  the 
representative  of  the  coal-mine  workers  employed  here. 

**  Our  company  and  all  other  operators  in  southern  Ck)lorado  have  always  been 
opposed  to  recognizing  that  organization.  Wherever  it  has  contracts  with 
operators  It  has  dominated  the  business  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the 
output,  reduce  the  earnings  of  the  men,  and  practically  to  dictate  the  general 
policy  of  operation  of  coal  mines. 

"  We  know  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  our  men  belong  to  the  union  and 
that  the  southern  Colorado  miners  earn  more  money  per  month  and  per  annum 
than  is  earned  in  any  important  district  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  whether 
dominated  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  or  not.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  event  of  a  strike  call  most  of  the  men  would  respond, 
although  we  believe  a  great  many  would  later  return  to  work  when  they  found 
that  we  were  determined  in  our  opposition  to  the  organization  and  were  suc- 
cessfully operating  our  mines.  We  are  very  much  concerned  and  on  the  anxious 
seat,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

"  Public  sentiment  and  the  attitude  of  the  newspapers  generally  are  favorable 
to  us." 

I  refer  to  that  because  Mr.  Welborn  testified  that  the  men  would  not  strike 
and  were  satisfied,  and  they  were  satisfied  before  the  strike,  and  they  issued 
public  statements  saying  that  only  10  per  cent  belonged  to  the  union  and  but 
50  per  cent  responded,  10  per  cent  because  of  belonging  to  the  union  and  40 
per  cent  because  of  intimidation.  And  he  has  told  the  public  in  publications 
that  a  small  per  cent — 50  per  cent — responded  and  only  10  per  cent  because 
they  were  members  of  the  union.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  men  like 
Mr.  Welborn  and  Rockefeller  and  the  miners  making  statements  to  the  public 
that  are  not  correct.  Those  men  are  looked  on  by  the  public  as  the  men  of 
intelligence  and  men  whose  word  should  be  taken  as  true,  while,. on  the  other 
hand,  if  It  is  a  miner  who  makes  these  statements  it  has  very  little  weight, 
and^  the  deception  is  greater  when  coming  from  the  operators  than  when  it 
comes  from  the  coal  miner,  and  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commission 
to  the  fact  that  the  statement  that  the  men  were  satisfied  is  not  true. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  that  all  you  care  to  say? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  making 
this  statement. 

TESTDCONY  OF  SEKATOB  HELEN  BINa  ROBIKSOK— Recalled. 

Commissioner  Harrtm an.  You  wished  to  introduce  some  paper  In  evidence? 

Senator  Robinson.  Yes;  I  desire  to  read  into  the  record  the  roll  of  the  en- 
listed men  of  Troop  A,  First  Squadron  Cavalry,  National  Guard  of  Colorado, 
that  was  enlisted  to  take  the  Ipace  of  the  militia  recalled  from  the  field.  This 
list  was  sent  to  the  senate  by  Gen.  Chase  at  the  request  of  Senator  Garmon.  I 
will  read  the  first  five  names,  and  then  put  it  in  the  record  [reading]*: 
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Ben  Tilley,  private;  present  employment,  searchlight  operator,  name  of 
employer,  Colorado  Fliel  &  Iron  Co. ;  length  of  residence  In  State,  four  years. 
Peter  Coe,  private;  present  employment,  camp  marshall;  employer,  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.;  resident  in  State,  two  and  one-half  years.  Fred  Dougherty, 
private;  present  employment,  carpenter;  employer,  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.; 
length  of  residence  in  State,  nine  years.  George  Titsworth,  sr. ;  mine  guard; 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. ;  lifetime  residence  in  State.  George  Titsworth,  jr. ; 
mine  guard ;  name  of  employer,  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. ;  lifetime  residence  in 
State." 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  do  the  rest  of  them  run? 

Senator  Robinson.  They  are  practically  all  employees  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  men  are  there  In  the  troop. 

Senator  Robii^son.  Something  more  than  100  men. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  may  offer  that  In  evidence. 

(A  document  entitled  "  Senate  Journal  of  the  Nineteenth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  Extraordinary  Session,  Twelfth  Day,  Friday,  May  15, 
1914,"  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

TESTIKOHY  OF  XB.  JAKES  H.  BLpOD« 

Chairman  Walsh.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  Blood.  James  H.  Blood. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  Is  your  business  or  profession? 

Mr.  Blood.  Attorney  at  law. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  practiced  your  profession  in  this 
State? 

Mr.  Blood.  Thirty-five  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Blood.  Forty-one  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  addition  to  your  practice  of  law,  have  you  had  any 
experience  in  the  operation  of  coal  mines  in  this  State? 

Mr.  Blood.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  give  the  commission  as  concisely  and  yet  as  fully  as 
possible  a  statement  of  your  experience  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  stating  what  agreements  you  have  had  with  them,  what  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  were,  and  why  you  felt  you  were  unable  to  continue  'working 
with  them,  and  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  strike.  I  am  not  going  to 
ask  you  any  questions,  that  takes  It  all  in,  and  you  have  It  probably  well  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Blood.  From  about  the  year  1900  I  was  an  officer  and  director  of  the 
Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co. — ^that  is,  from  the  time  of  its  organization — ^and  as 
such  I  was  interested  as  an  operator  in  the  operation  of  the  properties  of  the 
Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  The  company  at  that  time  was  operating  some  12  or 
15  coal  mines  In  the  North  and  3  or  4  in  the  South.  Mr.  Struby  was  president 
of  the  company,  and  our  relations  were  very  Intimate  in  the  management  of 
the  company.  Shortly  after,  or  about  the  time  we  became  Interested  In  the 
company,  the  labor  question  presented  itself  to  us  for  consideration.  We  took 
up  the  labor  proposition,  and  my  recollection  is  that  we  were  the  first  operators 
that  made  a  definite  agreement  with  the  Unite<l  Mine  Workers  of  America.  I 
remember  that  back  In  1903  we  held  a  Joint  conference  with  the  representatives 
of  the  organization,  and  practically  unionized  our  mines  In  the  north.  From 
that  time  on  we  made  frequent  contracts  with  the  representatives  of  that  organ- 
ization. Their  practice  was  to  hold  an  annual  meeting  of  their  organization, 
at  which  they  elected  a  scale  committee.  This  committee  undertook  the  subject 
of  adjusting  the  wages  at  the  different  mines.  After  the  committee  had  de- 
termined upon  its  procedure  and  upon  its  demands,  then  it  would  be  submitted  to 
vuSf  and  we  would  consider  their  propositions.  Then  we  would  hold  what  we 
termed  a  Joint  convention,  under  which,  and  as  a  result  of  which,  we  made  a 
contract  from  time  to  time.  During  this  period  of  time  Mr.  John  Mitchell  was 
the  president  of  the  organization. 

We  realized  then  that  we  were  dealing  with  an  Irresponsible  organization  In 
that  it  was  not  an  incorporated  body,  an  there  was  no  way  of  enforcing  any  con* 
tract  which  we  made  with  them,  excepting  through  the  Influence  of  their  so- 
.called  international  officers  and  their  local  officers.  It  frequently  happened 
that  they  would  violate  their  contract,  and  this  necessitated  our  calling  upop 
Mr.  Mitchell,  as  the  head  of  the  organization,  to  see  to  it  that  their  organization 
did  live  up  to  their  contracts. 
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I  was  then,  and  I  am  now,  a  believer  in  union  labor  on  proper  lines,  and  in 
contracts  made  through  organizations  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  partieis. 

My  relation  with  Mr.  Mitchell  was  exceedingly  pleasant  and  friendly,  and  in 
many  things  we  thought  alike  and  talked  alike.  I  remember  as  far  back  as 
1903,  I  think  it  was,  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  I  think 
the  organization  was  then  called — it  was  held  in  Chicago — there  were  a  num- 
ber of  addresses  made  there.  They  were  public  addresses,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  those  in  attendance  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of 
the  matter,  and  I  attended  one  of  those  organization  meetings  and  addressed 
the  organization  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  I  think  that  was  when  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  him. 

As  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  local  officials,  or  as  the  result  of  the  action 
of  agitators,  our  men  here  would  go  on  strikes,  as  I  said.  This  necessitated 
my  taking  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  I  went  to  Indianapolis  on  I 
don't  know  how  many  occasions,  three  or  four,  anyway,  I  should  say,  and  I 
took  the  matter  up  with  him  and  I  alwa^^s  succeeded  with  him  in  accomplish- 
ing that  which  I  attempted,  namely,  to  see  to  it  that  all  contracts  which  had 
been  made  should  be  lived  up  to.  They  were  lived  up  to.  There  were  times, 
however — one  time  I  remember  when  Mr.  Mitchell  had  come  here  when  our  men 
had  gone  on  a  strike  and  violated  their  contract  Mr.  Afltchell  came  here  in 
person,  and  it  was  only  after  public  meetings  and  considerable  effort  on  his 
part  that  he  persuaded  the  miners  to  return  to  work.  I  remember  at  that  time 
he  was  opposed  in  his  own  organization  by  Mother  Jones,  so  called,  and  by 
Mr.  Haywood — at  that  time  he  was  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  since 
then  of  the  L  W.  W.,  I  believe.  And  there  was  an  element  that  was  antago- 
nistic to  Mr.  Mitchell.  I  always  found  Mr.  Mitchell  a  man  who  believed  that 
all  contracts  made  should  be  carried  out,  and  he  always  used  his  good  offices 
in  that  direction.  After  he  retired  from  the  organization  that  same  effort  was 
not  made. 

I  can  better  illustrate  that  by  the  actual  facts  that  occurred  to  us  in  the 
northern  field.  We  in  the  northern  field  were  the  only  unionized  mines  in  the 
State,  and  our  scale  of  wages  was  higher  than  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States,  as  I  recollect  it  at  that  tlma  So  that  you  may  understand  the  situa- 
tion better.  If  you  have  not  been  in  the  northern  field,  I  had  better  describe 
the  conditions  up  there. 

These  so-called  mines  In  the  northern  field  are  situated  out  on  the  prairies, 
and  the  mines — ^a  number  of  them — are  the  centers  of  the  towns  in  which  the 
mines  are  located.  To  illustrate,  at  Lafayette  the  Simpson  mine  is  a  parjt  of 
the  tow9  of  Lafayette  and  located  in  the  town.  At  Louis\'llle  the  Hecla  mlne» 
the  Rex  mine,  and  some  others  were  right  in  the  town  and  part  of  the  town. 
The  town  had  grown  up  around  the  shaft.  So  over  at  Superior  where  the 
Industrial  mine  was  located.  During  this  period  when  we  operated  our 
properties  as  a  union  mine  and  under  these  conditions,  the  mines  had  no  pro- 
tection at  alL  There  was  no  protection  around  them.  The  miners  had  made 
good  wages,  had  bought  their  homes.  We  had  sold  their  grounds,  in  many 
instances,  to  them»  and  they  had  their  own  homes  in  the  to\^ni.  The  town  was 
Inhabited  by  the  miners.  They  were  the  principal  inhabitants.  While  it  was 
an  agricultural  community  around  there,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  our  employees.  The  miners,  by  reason  of  their  numbers  and  with 
our  consent,  you  might  say,  in  that  we  took  no  part  either  one  way  or  the  other, 
elected  themselves  to  all  of  the  town  offices,  and  we  were  willing  and  they  were 
willing  that  these  things  should  continue  in  this  way.  As  I  say,  the  properties 
were  not  protected,  the  miners  were  a  part  of  us,  and  the  towns  were,  you 
might  say,  typical  New  England  towns.  They  were  not  the  ordinary  miners' 
towns.  They  were  all  good,  comfortable  homes.  Some  of  the  men  there  In  the 
employ  of  our  company  had  lived  there  a  great  many  years  and  accumulated 
property,  and  they  were  all  peaceful  communities. 

Now,  this  condition  continued,  and  it  was  always  with  the  understanding  that 
when  a  contract  terminated  between  us  and  the  labor  organization  that 
contract  should  always  continue  until  a  new  contract  was  made;  and  these 
meetings  of  their  scale  committee  when  they  met — ^thelr  organization  met  in 
January  or  February,  or  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  they  appointed  their  scale 
committee,  and  then  their  scale  committee  met  with  us,  and  often  it  would 
happen  that  our  contract,  which  by  Its  terms  expired  on  March  1  of  the  year— ^ 
that  we  had  not  made  a  new  contract  by  that  date,  and  the  understanding  was 
that  the  old  contract  should  continue  in  effect  while  the  negotiations  were 
pending  for  a  new  contract     That  continued  always.     Why,   In  1908,   the 
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contract  that  was  made  in  lieu  of  the  contract  which  expired  on  March  1, 
3d06,  was  not  entered  into  until  July  14,  1908,  and  l)ecause  it  was  so  late  in  the 
year,  it  was  then  we  mutually  agreed  that  the  contract  should  expire  on 
March  31, 1910.  We  had  been  some  five  or  six  months  considering  this  contract, 
and  after  it  was  agreed  upon  it  was  published  and  copies  given  to  the  operators 
and  copies  given  to  the  miners'  organization. 

There  in  tliat  northern  field  we  had  this  condition  existing  among  others 
that  required  different  considerations.  To  illustrate,  the  Simpson  mine  at 
Lafayette  had  a  vein  of  8  or  10  or  12  feet.  It  was  a  steam  coal.  At  Louisville, 
a  few  miles  away,  were  mines  of  4  or  5  or  less  feet  of  coal.  That  was  domestic 
coal.  It  was  all  lignite,  but  that  was  called  a  domestic  coal.  We  also  had 
this  trouble  in  making  these  contracts,  a  miner  working  at  the  Simpson  mine  at 
a  less  wage  than  the  miner  working  in  the  Louisville  mine  could  earn  a  higher 
wage  per  day  than  the  Louisville  miner.  And  different  mines  had  these  dif- 
ferent conditions  which  required  different  treatment  and  different  wage  scales 
at  the  different  mines.  So  these  contracts  which  we  entered  into  provided  for 
a  specific  scale  for  each  mine.  This  contract  was  entered  on  July  14,  1908,  and 
was  consummated  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Lewis  was  here,  the  international 
president  of  the  organization.  He  signed  the  contract,  as  well  as  the  local 
cfflcers  here  of  the  district,  and  it  was  also  signed  not  only  by  our  company, 
by  Mr.  Struby,  its  president,  for  the  12  mines  we  were  operating  there,  but 
also  signed  by  all  the  other  operators,  some  15  or  20,  who  had  followed  us  in 
the  recognition  of  the  union  and  in  the  method  of  treatment  Now,  this 
contract  expired  on  March  81,  1910,  and  as  I  say,  the  understanding  during  all 
these  courses  of  years  had  been  that  when  a  contract  expired  It  should  remain 
and  continue  in  force  while  negotiations  were  pending  for  a  renewal  of  it. 

In  1910,  instead  of  pursuing  that  course,  the  scale  committee  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  met,  and  they  met  with  us  on  March  8,  1910.  I  say,  "  with  us  " ; 
met  with  the  operators  in  the  northern  field  on  March  3.  I  have  here  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  scale  committee  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  and  also  a 
list  of  the  operators  that  were  present  at  that  meeting  on  March  3,  1910. 
There  were  13  or  15  members  of  the  scale  committee  representing  the  organiza- 
tion and  about  the  same  number  of  operators  were  present  at  this  Joint 
meeting  March  3.  At  that  time  the  scale  committee  presented  to  us  a  contract 
which  they  had  prepared  in  their  meeting  and  which  embodied  what  they 
desired  for  the  contract  for  the  ensuing  period  in  lieu  of  this  contract  that 
expired  on  March  31.  At  the  time  of  presenting  this  contract  to  us  on  March  3 
we  were  informed  that  Mr.  Smith,  the  president  of  the  organization  here,  and 
Mr.  Lawson,  a  member  of  the  national  board,  had  been  called  to  Indianapolis  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  organization  there,  and  they  wanted  us  to  give  them 
some  answer  in  reference  to  this  proposition  so  that  they  would  have  it  when 
they  were  to  leave  here  on  the  10th  of  March.  We  gave  them  a  written  answer 
on  March  9,  pointing  out  why  we  could  not  make  and  enter  into  the  contract 
which  had  been  handed  to  us  by  thent 

They  stated  that  they  would  take  this  contract  with  them  to  their  interna- 
tlonal  meeting  and  would  advise  us  of  their  conclusion,  the  conclusion  being 
that  we  should  adjourn  our  Joint  convention  until  they  returned  and  notified 
us  what  they  desired,  when  the  Joint  meeting  should  resume  consideration  of 
the  proposed  contract  for  the  ensuing  term.  We  waited  to  hear  from  them, 
and  we  did  not  hear  anything  until  the  1st  of  April,  as  I  recollect  It,  or  about 
that  date,  when  we  were  notified  by  phone  message  that  Mr.  Frank  Smith,  the 
president  of  the  organization,  would  return  that  evening  and  requested  a  meet- 
ing the  next  day,  and  we  met  the  next  day,  as  we  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  our  negotiations  and  making  a  contract  At  this  meeting  on  the  next 
day  Mr.  Smith  submitted  a  written  proposition,  a  written  demand  upon  us,  and 
this  was  on  Friday,  April  1,  and  this  is  what  he  submitted  to  us : 

**  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  believe  the  first  matter  for 
us  to  decide  this  morning,  leading  up  to  the  negotiating  of  our  wage  contract, 
will  be  the  submitting  of  the  final  demands  of  the  national  organization,  which, 
I  presume,  you  have  seen  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  which  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  inside  day  wage  scale  shall  be  advanced  5.55  per  cent  on  the 
wage  contract ;  that  the  price  for  mining  coal  on  the  run-of-mlne  basis  shall  be 
an  Increase  of  3  cents  per  ton  on  machine  mining  and  4  cents  per  ton  on  pick 
mining ;  that  all  internal  differences  and  inner  inequalities,  both  as  to  prices  and 
conditions,  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  various  districts  before  a  wage  contract  can 
be  signed.  In  order  for  the  miners  to  continue  work,  pending  negotiations  and 
final  adjustment  of  inner  Inequalities  and  internal  differences,  it  will  be  neces- 
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sary  for  the  operators  to  grant  the  Increase  asked  for  on  the  day  wage  scale 
and  the  tonnage  rate ;  that  all  narrow  work,  dead  work,  room  turning,  and  out- 
side day  labor  shall  be  paid  a  proiK)rtionate  advance.  The  internal  differencefl 
and  inner  inequalities  are  those  that  are  existing  In  the  various  mines  so  far  as 
the  miners  are  concerned.  The  internal  differences  and  inner  inequalities  have 
been  covered  by  the  miners  in  their  general  agreement  introduced  some  30  daya 
ago.  The  matter  of  adjusting  will  come  up  after  the  decision  of  the  operators 
as  to  the  day- wage  increase." 

In  this  contract  they  submitted  to  us  they  put  Louisville,  Lafayette,  and  all 
the  mines  on  the  same  basis,  and  It  was  a  contract  that  no  operator  could  oper« 
ate  his  mines  under,  under  any  consideration  at  all.  He  had  better  close  down 
his  property  rather  than  attempt  to  operate  it  under  such  a  proposition.  This 
proposition  which  was  handed  to  us  at  that  meeting  -was  that  we  would  grant 
these  things  and  do  it  at  once,  and  he  further  stated  that  if  we  did  not  agree  to 
these  terms  then  and  there  lie  would  call  all  of  his  men  out  on  a  strike.  We 
were  given  no  opportunity  to  deal  with  them — ^no  opportunity  to  make  a  con- 
tract with  them.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  Is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  that  they  violated  tlieir  own  contract,  to  the  extent  of 
refusing  to  carry  on  negotiations  while  a  contract  already  in  existence  was  in 
existence  between  the  parties,  and  such  thing  was  never  heard  of  before.  Not 
only  did  he  call  out  his  own  men,  but,  contrary  to  all  precedent  In  the  organiza- 
tion, so  far  as  I  know,  he  called  out  the  engineers,  the  firemen,  the  pump  men— 
those  that  w^ere  necessary  to  preserve  the  property  and  care  for  the  property — 
not  the  miners  producing  coal,  but  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  property  and  save  it  from  being  ruined — that  he  threatened  to  do 
right  off — instanter.  And  after  considerable  talk  on  our  part  and  the  part  of 
those  conducting  this  negotiation — I  was  not  present  at  this  meeting  at  that 
time,  but  I  heard  of  it  and  took  up  the  matter — afterwards  he  did  call  out  all 
the  miners,  but  he  permitted  the  pump  men,  the  engineers,  and  the  firemen  to 
stay  and  protect  the  property  until  the  following  Monday,  April  8 ;  that  is  alL 
That  was  the  only  time  he  gave  us  to  secure  engineers,  pump  men,  and  firemen 
to  preserve  and  protect  all  these  properties  here  which  were  large  producers  of 
water  and  which  were  liable  to  be  ruined  in  a  very  few  days  if  they  did  not 
have  proper  care  and  attention. 

Tiiey  called  this  strike  in 'this  way;  they  called  it  contrary  to  all  of  their 
principles,  to  all  of  their  agreements ;  and  the  men  went  out.  The  operators  of 
the  north  were  very  busy  people  for  a  few  days  in  getting  engineers  and  pump 
men  and  firemen  to  operate  their  plant  so  as  to  preserve  their  property.  We  did 
succeed  In  the  course  of  time  in  getting  men  to  care  for  the  property.  We  did 
hot  attempt  to  operate  them.  We  thought — at  least  I  thought  then — that  our 
negotiations  could  be  resumed;  that  we  could  make  some  sort  of  arrangement 
with  them,  but  it  soon  developed  that  we  could  not.  Here  were  our  properties 
out  on  the  prairie  without  a  fence  around  them — ^nothing — in  the  midst  of  vil- 
lages where  they  were  subject  to  all  sorts  of  damage.  It  soon  came  to  our 
attention,  and  threats  were  made  to  us,  that  if  we  did  not  grant  these  demands 
our  properties,  our  plants,  would  be  destroyed,  our  mines  would  be  blown  up. 
Threats  of  all  kinds  were  made  against  us. 

Then,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  property — by  this  time  it  had  got 
along  to  midsummer  of  1910 — ^^^e  erected  fences  around  the  mines — ^that  is, 
the  plants.  Sometimes  they  inclosed  40,  50,  or  60  acres  in  the  inclosure  by  the 
fence.  And  these  fences  were  wire  fences.  That  is,  we  placed  posts  in  the 
ground  and  tlien  put  a  wire  like  a  chicken  wire,  but  larger  and  heavier,  up 
about  6  feet  in  height,  and  then  ran  an  arm  out  on  that  about  3  feet  with  barbed 
wire  on  it,  so  no  one  could  climb  over  and  get  to  the  properties,  and  so  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  Injure  the  properties,  by  reason  of  these  threats  which 
had  come  to  us.  After  we  had  the  properties  inclosed  and  protected,  of  course 
we  had  to  have  somebody  there  to  guard  the  property  and  see  that  nobody  did 
get  into  the  fence;  and  so  we  had  a  day  watchman  and  a  night  watchman. 
We  had  always  at  least  one  day  watchman  and  one  night  watchman  to  take 
care  of  the  plant  to  see  that  nothing  was  done. 

And  when  it  became  hopeless,  when  we  found  that  we  could  not  make  any 
contract  with  this  organization  at  all,  we  then  built  houses  inside  of  this  fence 
Inclosure— by  this  time  it  was  getting  fall,  and  we  wanted  to  operate  oor 
property.  So  we  built  houses  inside  of  the  inclosure,  bectause  the  men  could 
not  be  protected  in  the  towns — a  town  owned  by  strikers.  And  in  the  course 
of  time,  after  we  had  built  our  houses  and  made  things  convenient  for  our 
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employees,  we  undertook  to  send  men  up  there  to  work.    We  had  our  offices 
here  in  this  city.    This  was  our  home  office. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  had  its  office  In  this  city;  that  Is,  the  office  of 
their  State  organization  was  here.  We  went  to  the  employment  agency  and 
elsewhere  to  get  persons  to  employ  miners  to  go  to  work.  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  20  miles  north  of  here,  and  a  trolley  ran  from  here,  and  we  would  send  a 
man  or  a  couple  of  men  or  a  few  men  from  here — the  employment  agents  would 
send  men  up  there.  We  shortly  discovered  that  the  men  we  were  sending — 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization  here  was  watching  us.  They  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  were  sending  men  up  there — sending  at  least  two  or 
three  or  four  or  five  men  at  a  time — somebody  that  wanted  to  work.  When 
we  would  undertake  to  send  tliem  up,  and  they  would  get  off  the  trolley  train, 
they  would  be  met  by  members  of  the  organization,  and  they  were  beaten  up; 
they  were  not  threatened,  but  they  were  beaten,  and  in  sojue  instances  were 
killed.  There  was  no  way  we  could  get  a  man  to  the  mine  through  the  trolley, 
through  the  railroad,  but  what  he  would  be  assaulted  by  the  members  of  this 
organization.  Then  It  was  that  we  employed  a  sufficient  number  to  make  a 
carload,  and  we  had  the  car  run  right  into  our  inclosure,  so  that  the  men  could 
not  be  assaulted.  In  some  Instances  the  miners  took  their  wives  witli  them, 
in  many  instances  their  families;  and  the  women  folks  would  undertake  to 
leave  the  Inclosure  to  go  to  the  post  office  for  their  mall,  or  to  go  to  church, 
or  the  children  would  undertake  to  go  somewhere— to  school.  They  were  all  as- 
saulted. They  were  called  vile  names.  A  state  of  Insurrection  existed  there 
In  that  county.  You  could  no  more  work  the  properties  peaceably  than — ^it 
was  impossible  to  do  it 

We  went  to  the  shei'iff  about  it — of  that  coimty.  We  soon  discovered  the 
sheriff  was  a  strike  sympathizer,  that  every  deputy  that  he  had  at  these  various 
.towns  were  either  strikers  or  sympathizers.  We  complained  to  the  governor 
about  it.  We  could  not  get  redress  anywhere.  We  employed  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  guards  to  protect  us.  That  Is  all.  .  I  think  at  one  time  we  had  six  at 
one  mine — ^a  day  shift  and  a  night  shift,  that  is  all — ^and  our  guards  were  Inside 
of  our  inclosure.  The  school  children — even  when  the  little  girls  from  our 
inclosure  would  go  to  school,  the  school  children  of  the  strikers  would  call 
them  scabs  and  pound  them  up  and  drive  them  home.  The  school  officials  had 
to  send  up  there — the  superintendent  of  schools  had  to  send  there  to  stop  It. 
Things  were  continuing  in  this  condition,  and  absolutely  a  state  of  insurrection 
was  maintained  by  this  organization,  an  organization  which  had  gone  beyond 
.the  law  and  outside  of  the  law  and  was  above  the  law  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
law  and  was  a  law  unto  Itself.  Then  It  was  that  I  brought  suit  here  in  this 
county,  In  this  city,  I  think.  It  was  in  November,  1910 — ^November  29,  as  I 
recollect  It  I  brought  suit,  the  usual  suit  for  an  Injunction,  naming  this  labor 
organization  and  all  of  Its  special  organizers  and  all  of  Its  members,  that  I 
knew,  and  praying  for  an  Injunction  to  protect  us  in  the  operation  of  our  prop- 
erty, and  to  protect  our  employees  from  these  assaults  and  tlie  brutality  which 
they  had  suffered. 

We  had  a  hearing  in  our  court  on  November  29,  as  I  recall  it  We  had  all  of 
these  members  that  we  knew  of  served.  I  knew  many  of  them  personally. 
They  had  been  there  for  some  time,  some  of  them  for  years.  I  had  dealt  with 
them  for  years.  I  knew  them.  We  named  them  all  Individually,  so  far  as  we 
could.  They  were  served  and  came  into  court  The  court  room  was  crowdecL 
They  came  down  with  their  attorneys,  their  friends,  and  their  relatives  and 
members  of  their  organization  until  there  was  hardly  standing  room  in  the 
court  room.  And  this  trial  up  here  was  had  before  the  court,  the  usual  trial  la 
buch  cases. 

First,  the  attorneys  for  the  organization  interposed  all  of  the  dilatory  pleas, 
motions,  and  so  forth,  that  lawj'ers  are  familiar  with,  motions  for  change  of 
venue,  motions  to  strike,  demurrers,  and  everything  that  you  could  think  out 
that  was  dilatory  in  its  character.    Those  things  were  disposed  of. 

The  courts  then  entered  upon  the  hearing  of  this  application  for  an  injunc- 
tion. We  were  two  days,  I  think,  possibly  three,  in  introducing  evidence  show- 
ing the  condition  of  affairs  in  Boulder  County,  showing  the  violence  that  had 
been  committed,  the  things  tliat  had  been  done  there  to  our  mine  and  to  our 
men  and  women  down  there — they  had  been  beaten  up  and  assaulted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  possibly  the  second  day  or  the  third,  It  don't 
make  any  difference,  I  know  we  were  days  In  doing  It,  and  It  was  one  succes- 
Bion  of  one  violence  after  another  that  we  had  witnesses  testify  to.  At  the  con- 
<dusion  of  the  hearing,  the  United  Mine  Workers  refused  to  put  a  witness  on  the 
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Stand  to  deny  any  of  the  things  our  witnesses  had  testified  to.  Thereupon  the 
court  grauted  tlie  iujuuction. 

Then  we  caused  the  writ  of  injunction  to  be  served  upon  the  organization,  the 
officers,  and  upon  the  members.  And  in  serving  the  members,  because  there 
were  hundreds  of  tiiem  by  name  in  the  suit,  we  had  the  writ  printed.  We 
sent  officers  up  to  the  mines  and  the  towns  to  serve  them,  so  far  as  they  could 
personally,  and  to  mail  or  to  post  the  writ  of  injunction  on  billboards  and  tele- 
graph poles  and  telephone  poles  and  other  public  places  so  everybody  would 
know  about  it 

When  the  officers  went  there  to  serve  the  writs  they  were  assaulted,  were 
driven  out  in  the  town  of  Lafayette.  The  United  Mine  headquarters  there,  the 
building  in  whicli  they  had  headquarters  at  Louisville  and  Lafayette,  the  build- 
ing was  an  arsenal,  the  guns  were  exposed  to  view  when  the  doors  were  open. 
They  simply  drove  the  officers  away. 

I  called  the  court's  attention  to  these  violations  of  the  injunction.  I  did  It  re- 
peatedly. I  would  go  to  court,  address  the  court  when  the  court  was  in  se»- 
sion,  tell  the  court  when  I  arose  in  my  place  at  the  bar  where  the  lawyers  are 
what  conditions  were  there,  and  how  the  injunction  was  being  violated. 

The  Judge  on  numerous  occasions  admonished  them  that  this  writ  mast  be 
obeyed ;  that  he  would  not  have  these  things  continue,  and  that  he  punposed  to 
see  that  the  laws  of  this  State  were  enforced  and  the  writ  of  injunction  that 
was  issued  by  the  court  was  obeyed.  He  said  at  this  time  that  he  was  doing 
this  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people  up  there,  that  some  of  them  were 
foreigners  and  some  of  them  did  not  understand  our  laws,  and  he  wanted  to 
impress  upon  them  what  a  writ  of  injunction  was.  And  he  did  it  in  this  manner 
by  refusing  to  issue  warrants  of  contempt  in  a  number  of  instances. 

Finally  the  matter  became  so  serious,  where  Mr.  Cassady,  who  was  the  town 
marshal  there,  deputy  sheriff,  and  ostensibly  a  peace  officer,  had  himself  com* 
mitted  violence  in  assaulting  some  of  our  employees,  somebody  that  had  gone 
from  the  inclosure  to  the  post  office  or  to  church,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  where  Mr.  Doyle,  who  was  an  officer  up  there  of  the  organization,  with 
others,  had  chased  two  of  our  employees  across  the  fields  there  and  finally 
overtaken  them  and  beaten  them.  The  thing  became  so  serious  that  on  my 
representations  to  the  court  and  application,  a  warrant  for  contempt  was  issued 
for  all  of  these  people.  I  think  that  there  were  16  that  were  brought  in  at  one 
time.  Cassady  was  brought  in  at  anotlier  time.  Cassady  was  found  guilty,  but 
instead  of  the  court  punishing  him,  he  delivered  another  lecture  from  the  bench, 
the  lectures  all  being  published  in  the  press.  The  court  directed  the  court  re- 
porter to  take  down  what  he  was  saying,  and  see  to  it  that  it  was  published  in 
tlie  daily  press,  so  that  these  people  would  understand  what  the  court  pro- 
posed to  do  in  the  premises.  It  was  all  done.  I  have  the  remarks  of  the  court 
here  in  all  of  these  instances. 

And  finally  the  16  were  brought  in.  The  court  room  was  again  crowded. 
They  and  their  sympathizers  and  the  members  of  their  organization  and  their 
attorneys  were  all  there,  and  a  good  many  other  people  were  there  that  I  knew 
by  sight — that  had  been  here  in  the  days  of  our  Leadville  riots  and  our  Cripple 
C>eek  riots — that  are  known  as  gunmen  and  thug  men,  were  there  In  the  court 
room  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  ever^-body ;  there  is  no  question  about  it 

This  hearing  was  had  before  the  court.  Another  two  or  three  days  was  con- 
sumed in  the  hearing,  and  I  introduced  the  evidence  of  witness  after  witness  to 
show  the  guilt  of  these  people,  show  the  things  that  they  had  committed,  the 
wrongs  they  had  done.  When  I  was  through  with  my  evidence  they  went  on  and 
introduced  evidence  to  combat  it  and  most  of  their  evidence  consisted  of  alibis. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  testimony  I  was  so  confident  of  the  situation  and 
the  showing  that  they  had  made  that  I  submitted  the  matter  to  the  court  with- 
out argument  The  court  found  them  all  guilty  and  sentenced  them  to  a  year's 
confinement  in  the  county  jail  for  violating  the  injunction. 

In  the  meantime  their  attorneys  had  gone  before  the  supreme  court  sitting  in 
this  building,  at  the  other  end  of  it  and  had  made  an  application  for  a  writ  of 
prohibition  to  prohibit  the  district  court  here  in  this  city  from  taking  jurisdic- 
tion and  acting  in  this  matter.  I  had  argued  that — all  of  it  then  before  Chief 
Justice  Campbell.  Judge  Campbell  was  chief  justice  at  that  time.  The  writ 
of  prohibition  was  denied. 

After  their  conviction  they  went  before  the  supreme  court — ^flrst  they  went 
before  Jndge  Campbell  and  asked  for  a  writ  of  supersedeas,  superseding  the 
judgment,  so  they  would  not  be  confined  during  the  hearing.  That  was  asked 
before  Judge  Campbell  and  he  denied  it    Then,  they  went  before  the  supreme 
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court  en  banc,  the  entire  seyeii  Judges — ^made  representations  sufficient  under 
our  practice  here  to  get  the  entire  bench  to  sit  in  the  matter.  We  argued  that 
before  the  supreme  court  all  of  a  day.  The  supreme  court  denied  their  applica- 
tion for  writ  of  supersedeas.  After  that — I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story  la 
that  connection. 

In  the  meantime  our  legislature  had  met  here.  This  denial  of  the  application 
by  the  supreme  court  I  think  was — I  will  look  and  give  you  the  date  in  a 
minute  [referring  to  papers].  It  was  on  February  18.  The  supreme  court 
denied  their  application.  In  the  meantime  the  legislature  had  met  here.  One 
of  their  attorneys,  that  Is,  of  the  attorneys  for  his  organization,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Alexander  M.  Smith,  caused  to  be  introduced  in  the  house  of  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  State  articles  of  Impeachment  against  Judge  Whitford  for 
trying  this  case  and  finding  these  miners  guilty. 

In  the  meantime,  about  this  time,  after  he  had  found  them  guilty,  this  organi- 
sation and  other  labor  organizations  called  a  meeting  to  be  hold  here,  a  public 
meeting,  in  a  remonstrance  to  the  action  of  Judge  Whitford  In  finding  these  men 
guilty. 

The  papers  said,  I  don*t  know  how  true  it  was,  I  did  not  count  them,  I  did 
not  see  them,  that  there  were  10,000  in  the  parade.  That  was  the  newspaper 
account  I  don*t  suppose  there  were  over  half  that  number.  They  had  a  parade. 
They  marched  around  this  building  here.  It  was  on  a  day  when  I  was  arguing 
before  the  supreme  court  some  of  these  matters.  They  held  tlieir  meeting,  and 
they  passed  denunciatory  resolutions  denouncing  the  Judge  and  the  supreme 
court  of  this  State  and  demanding  the  release  of  these  men  who  had  been  in 
prison  for  violating  the  law,  and  demanding  the  legislature  to  impeach  Judge 
Whitford.  All  of  these  things  were  done  and  done  in  the  name  of  organized 
labor — ^in  the  name  of  riot  I  am  an  organized-labor  man,  but  they  did  this  In 
the  prostituted  name  of  organized  labor,  prostituted  the  name  of  organized  labor 
to  these  things  at  that  time. 

Well,  after  that  they  went  on  with  the  Impeachment  proceedings  against 
Judge  Whitford  here  and  Introduced  the  most  scandalous  testimony  in  the 
world.  And  the  legislature  defeated  the  resolution  to  impeach  him.  That 
matter  ended  there.  The  resolution  was  never  passed  by  the  lower  body,  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned. 

After  the  supreme  court  had  denied  their  application  for  a  supersedeas, 
then  Judge  Whitford  brought  all  of  the  men  before  him  whom  he  had  Im- 
prisoned and  delivered  another  lecture  to  them.  I  knew  nothing  about  it 
until  I  was  telephoned  to  at  my  ofllce  by  the  bailiff  of  the  court,  that  Judge 
Whitford  requested  I  attend  court  that  morning.    I  went  up. 

When  I  arrived  there,  I  found  that  all  of  these  persons  who  had  been  con* 
vlcted  of  these  contempt  proceedings  were  In  the  court  Judge  Whitford  in- 
formed me — ^I  do  not  know  but  what  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you  people 
that  are  Investigating  this  matter,  that  the  remarks  at  that  time  made  by  the 
court  may  be  read  with  profit.  I  have  them  here  as  reported  in  the  paper, 
and  he  caused  them  to  be  accurately  reported  and  to  be  given  to  the  press  so 
that  the  people  would  understand  his  position. 

In  the  meantime,  threats  of  all  kinds  had  been  made  against  Judge  Whit- 
ford. So-called  Black-Hand  letters  had  been  sent  to  him,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion— this  Is  prior  to  this  discharge — this  occurred  in  court  on  January  4. 
This  was  when  Mr.  Gassady,  who  was  the  town  marshal  there,  and  a  deputy 
sheriff,  as  I  understand  it,  had  been  found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  and 
the  court  caused  him  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  this  is  what  the  court 
said: 

''The  GoTTXT.  You  may  step  forward,  Mr.  Gassady.  Mr.  Blood,  what  is  the 
condition  of  affairs  In  Lafayette  in  respect  to  the  injunction  of  this  court? 

**  Mr.  Blood.  Since  the  hearing  had  before  your  honor  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  contempt  charges  on  the  22d  of  December,  last,  I  am  advised  that  the  con- 
ditions have  been  greatly  improved  there. 

"  The  GointT.  Do  you  mean  since  the  sentencing  of  the  men  to  Jail? 

**  Mr.  Blood.  Tes,  sir ;  since  then  I  am  Informed  that  there  have  been  no  open 
violations  of  your  honor's  Injunction,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  defendants  there  to  obey  the  injunction;  I  hope  that  is  true, 
eqieclally  of  Lafayette;  I  do  not  know  that  It  is  true  of  Louisville,  but  at 
Lafayette,  I  believe,  as  far  as  Mr.  Gasady  and  the  other  def^ndents  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  now  obeying  your  honor's  injunction,  and  all  we  desire  to 
have  done  In  the  premises  Is  to  have  the  writs  of  your  honor  obeyed,  and  I 
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think,  if  there  is  a  disposition  sliown  to  obey  them,  that  will  satisfy  your 
honor. 

"The  Court.  I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Cassady,  not  to  feel  it  my  duty  to  impose  a 
severe  penalty  upon  you ;  these  are  very  grave  matters.  A  complaint  was 
lodged  here  charging  a  conspiracy  among  the  strllcing  miners,  in  which  com« 
plaint  they  charged  you  as  one,  and  also  as  being  the  town  marshal  of  the 
town  of  Lafayette,  and  also  the  mayor,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  union, 
and  also  a  striker,  and  a  majority  of  the  city  council,  and  the  police  magistrate 
and  Justice  of  the  peace,  as  all  being  in  sympathy  and  accord  with  that  con- 
spiracy to  injure  the  plaintiffs  property,  and  that  was  set  down  on  notice.  I 
do  not  remember  whether  you  were  here  all  the  time  or  not  during  that  hear- 
ing. Of  course,  you  were  a  defendant  named  in  the  case  and  appeared  by  your 
attorneys.  It  was  set  down  for  hearing  upon  notice,  and  tlie  court  heard  tlie 
testimony  at  considerable  length,  oral  testimony,  and  the  testimony  disclosed 
that  there  had  been  an  effort  made  to  roll  kegs  of  dynamite  down  on  the 
proijerty  of  these  plaintiffs  and  where  their  men  w;ere  at  work.  That  the  em- 
ployees of  the  plaintiff  company  were  being  threatened  and  intimidated  and 
assaulted,  and  they  could  not  w^ith  safety  to  their  persons  go  to  and  from 
their  work,  and  that  conditions  of  affairs  had  existed  for  so  long,  that  the 
company  was  compelled,  in  the  protection  of  its  property  and  of  Its  employees 
to  build  fences  and  stockades  about  its  mines,  and  built  houses  inside  the 
fences  and  stockades,  as  homes  for  its  employees,  as  security  against  that  con- 
dition of  affairs;  and  even  with  people  transacting  business  with  the  mines, 
when  they  went  to  any  of  tht»se  towns  where  their  property  was  situated, 
they  were  surrounded  with  crowds  of  men  and  insults  were  heaped  upon  them, 
vulgar,  abusive,  and  profane  language  hurled  at  them,  and  that  they  were 
intimidated. 

"This  testimony,  although  you  and  the  other  defendants  were  here  and 
represented  by  their  counsel,  was  not  denied.  Not  a  single  witness  was  put 
upon  the  stand  to  deny  it — ^any  of  tills  evidence;  not  a  word  of  testimony  in 
opposition  was  introduced ;  and  no  self-respecting  court  could  have  done  other- 
wise than  issue  an  injunction,  protecting  the  plaintiffs'  property  and  protecting 
American  citizens  in  their  right  to  go  to  and  from  their  work  as  they  pleased 
without  molestation  or  interference;  and  the  court,  under  that  state  of  the 
pleadings,  granted  the  injunction.  Counsel  representing  the  defendant  then 
went  to  the  supreme  court  to  get  a  writ  of  prohibition  against  this  court  pro- 
ceeding further  with  the  case,  upon  the  theory  that  it  should  have  been  brought 
in  the  district  court  of  Boulder  County  Instead  of  this  county;  that  applica- 
tion was  denied  by  the  supreme  court.  While  that  was  i)ending,  and  before  Its 
determination,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  presented  to  the  court  af&davits,  and 
on  another  occasion  brought  in  the  witnesses,  to  detail  what  had  occurred  in 
Lafayette  and  elsewhere  with  respect  to  the  court's  Injunction;  but  the  court 
refused  to  grant  attachments  for  offenders  as  disclosed  to  the  court,  because 
the  matter  was  pending  In  the  supreme  court,  and  because  the  court  thought 
that  It  might  restore  an  orderly  condition  of  affairs,  the  proper  observance  of 
the  rights  of  property,  and  the  rights  of  laborers  to  work  when  they  pleased 
and  to  go  to  their  work  and  from  their  work  as  they  pleased  without  moles- 
tation. 

"  The  court  had  counseled  that  we  had  better  delay  a  little  and  let  these 
miners  understand  what  was  meant  by  the  court's  orders  before  any  citations 
for  contempt  were  made,  and  subsequent  to  the  court's  refusal  the  affidavit 
was  filed  with  respect  to  yourself.  The  court  then  issued  the  attachment  for 
you,  and  you  were  brought  in  by  Sheriff  Capp.  Mr.  Blood  then  made  some 
verbal  complaint  to  the  court  about  Mr.  Capp,  and  some  conversation  took 
place  between  Mr.  Capp  and  the  court." 

Capp  was  the  sheriff  of  Boulder  County.  I  was  complaining  of  his  attitude. 
The  court  endeavored  to  express  Itself  to  him  as  a  peace  officer,  the  attitude  he 
ought  to  assume  in  that  locality  as  an  officer  of  the  court,  hoping  that  that 
might  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  affairs. 

"  The  court  released  you  on  bond,  to  return  at  a  time  for  the  hearing  to  take 
place.  When  that  was  called  up  In  the  morning  the  supreme  court  had  not  yet 
announced  Its  decision  on  the  application  for  a  writ  of  prohibition  of  this  court, 
and  it  went  over.  Your  hearing  came  on,  and  the  court  heard  the  testimony 
with  respect  to  that,  and  commented  at  very  great  length  on  the  condition  of 
affairs ;  and  the  court,  during  these  proceedings,  assured  the  parties  to  the  suit 
that  the  writ  was  to  be  obeyed ;  If  there  was  any  powers-sufficient  power — ^in  the 
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court  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  writ  of  injunction,  it  would  be  enforced. 
I  think  there  ought  not  to  be  any  doubt  anywhere  as  to  what  the  court  meant 
by  the  language  it  used. 

"  Your  hearing  came  on,  and  the  court  expressed  its  views  very  clearly  and  aa 
fully  as  it  was  within  Its  power  as  to  your  attitude  over  the  occurrence  there 
In  the  street.  When  you  went  home  that  evening,  as  I  assume  you  did,  after  the 
court  continued  it  from  that  day  until  to-day,  without  pronouncing  sentence,  a 
most  inhuman  and  brutal  assault  occurred  upon  three  unoffending  la)>orers  at 
the  mine  on  their  way  to  maice  a  deposit  at  the  bank  on  that  Saturday  evening.** 

The  bank  kept  open  on  Saturday  evening,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  de- 
positing their  wages.    Three  of  them  were  beaten  up,  as  referred  to  here. 

'*  One  of  them  was  beaten  into  insensibility.  Affidavits  were  filed  disclosing 
this  condition  of  affairs  to  the  court,  and  the  court  issued  warrants  for  these 
men. 

"  I  had  hoped,  w^hen  I  had  continued  y^our  case  from  the  17th  of  December  to 
the  3d  of  this  month,  and  from  what  I  then  said  that  the  defendan)^  and  others 
would  understand  what  the  court  intended  to  do,  with  certainy,  and  that  waa 
to  have  the  writ  of  injunction  obeyed,  in  order  that  property  and  life  and  per- 
sonal liberty  should  be  secure  and  safe  in  that  community. 

"  The  court  said  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  tlie  strike ;  it 
could  not  determine  that  controversy  if  it  wanted  to;  there  is  no  power  in  the 
court  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  that ;  that  was  not  before  the  court,  and  if  it 
was,  the  court  would  be  powerless  to  pass  judgment  upon  it  What  it  was  called 
upon  to  do  was  to  protect  the  property  of  the  plaintiffs,  to  protect  them  in  their 
plain  property  rights  and  the  rights  ot  these  laborers  to  go  to  their  work  with- 
out molestation.  When  these  men  came  in  under  the  attachment  and  the  court 
heard  the  evidence,  it  felt  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  punish  them,  and  to 
punish  them  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  correct  them  who  had  ample  oppor« 
tunity — all  of  them  but  three  were  defendants  in  the  suit — ^but  to  be  corrective 
with  respect  to  others;  that  the  court's  judgment  in  their  cas^  would  be  a 
warning  to  all  others  up  there  that  an  infraction  of  the  injunction  of  the  court 
meant  like  visitation  of  penalty  upon  them;  that  personal  rights  and  personal 
liberty  as  the  personal  rights  of  Americans  should  not  be  interfered  with,  as  the 
evidence  disclosed  in  this  case.  Beating  men  upon  the  street  into  insensibility 
and  leaving  them — and  yoii,  as  marshal,  so  far  as  the  evidence  disclose<l ;  I  do 
not  say  that  it  is  a  fact — ^but  the  evidence  does  not  disclose  that  you  made  one 
iota  of  an  effort  as  marshal  to  apprehend  a  single  offender,  and  yet  it  was  in 
the  public  streets  and  in  the  early  evening. 

"  The  police  magistrate,  so  far  as  the  evidence  disclosed,  and  I  doubt  whether 
you  or  Mr.  McCune,  the  police  magistrate,  could  have  done  anything  in  that 
community,  if  you  wanted  to,  with  the  state  of  affairs  up  there.  With  that 
condition  of  affairs,  the  court  felt  that  it  must  impose  a  penalty  that  would 
smart — that  judgment  for  a  violation  of  its  injunctive  order  issued.  What  fori 
To  protect  property;  to  protect  the  lil)erty  of  American  men,  going  to  and 
from  their  work,  when  they  pleased  and  where  they  pleased  upon  the  public 
highway. 

"I  was  pleased,  Mr.  Cassady,  that  after  the  hearing  you  went  back  to 
Lafayette  and  dismissed,  or  caused  to  be  dismissed,  the  complaints  against 
the  prosecuting  witnesses  against  you.  That  indicated  to  me  a  disposition 
to  carry  out  what  the  court  had  suggested.  I  am  not  going  to  sentence  you 
to-day.  I  am  going  to  continue  this  case  again,  and  if  order,  quiet,  and  peace 
are  restored  up  there,  the  penalty  1  shall  impose  upon  you  will  be  very  light, 
if  such  a  thing  comes  about.  Otherwise  the  court  will  not  depart  very  much  in 
the  measure  of  Its  punishment  from  that  which  it  has  imposed  heretofore, 
and  for  all  like  offenders.  When  peace  and  quiet  are  restored  up  there,  aa 
they  will  be,  because  violators  of  the  injunction  will  be  punished,  these  other 
men  may  be  released;  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  court;  but  this  is  a 
Republic  of  law;  every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  with  every  other  citizen  to 
work  when  he  pleases  and  where  he  pleases  and  no  man  or  set  of  men  have 
a  right  to  beat  him  up  on  the  street  or  elsewhere  or  intimidate  him  or 
threaten  him  or  his  family,  and  that  Is  the  injunction  of  the  court,  and  the 
Injunction  of  the  court  is  that  the  employees  of  these  mines  shall  not  be 
Interferetl  with. 

"  I  hope  I  may  not  have  to  sentence  anybody  else,  but  if  the  necessity  arises 
there  will  be  no  departure  from  the  course  that  the  court  has  set  In  restoring 
order  In  that  community.    Threats  against  the  court  will  not  deter  it  one  iota. 
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Threats  of  Impeachment  and  threats  of  i^ersonal  violence  and  threats  to 
kidnap  the  court  are  not  going  to  intimidate  the  court. 

"  I  will  read  you  one  of  a  number  of  letters  that  I  have  received — anonymous 
letter&     This  is  dated  the  27th  of  last  month:  *  Greeley  Whltford,  you  are 

certainly  the  most  contemptible  that  ever  occupied  the  judicial  bench 

of  Colorado  or  any  other  State.  Tou  have  imprisoned  16  miners  of  family, 
whose  only  fault  is  that  they  belong  to  a  union  and  have  asked  fair  pay  for  a 
fair  day's  work,  and  in  your  blind  enmity  did  not  hear  your  injunction  that 
you  had  no  right  to  issue.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  city  for  many  years 
and  have  watched  your  career,  and  when  you  could  you  always  decided  against 
the  poor,  as  you  did  against  the  little  girl  on  Larimer  Street,  who  was  injured 
by V the  tramway;  but  your  career  will  be  finished  some  night  when  you  least 
expect  it     Tou  may  be  met  by  a  friend  who  will  beat  your  contemptible 

face  to  a  jelly,  and  it  will  not  be  a  miner,  either.    You ,  how  would  you 

like  to  be  imprisoned  for  differing  with  the  opinion  of  a of  a  judge  like 

yourself? 

"  •  Yours,  very  truly, 

•*  *  CrrizEN.* 


(I 


That  is  one  of  a  good  many  of  similar  kind.  The  writing  of  that  letter  is 
a  violation  of  law;  It  is  a  violation  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  coward  of 
the  court.  The  writer  wanted  to  make  the  court  run  away  from  the  per- 
formance of  its  duty,  just  like  some  of  these  offenders  in  these  mining  towns 
sought  to  make  the  employees,  from  fear,  run  away  from  their  duty.  It  is  a 
course  of  intimidation.    It  is  un-American ;  it  it  unlawful. 

"  I  am  going  to  continue  your  case,  Mr.  Cassacly ;  I  am  going  to  continue  it 
Tintil  the  30th  day  of  January,  unless  you  are  sooner  notified  to  come  in,  and 
If  that  notice  Is  given  you  It  will  be  given  you  by  the  clerk,  and  you  will 
obey  it    The  bond  that  yon  are  now  under  will  be  continued." 

Mr.  Blood.  Remarks  like  that  were  made  by  the  court  on  a  number  of  In- 
stances during  all  of  these  hearings.    They  had  no  effect ;  none  whatever. 

Finally,  after  these  strikers  who  had  been  Imprisoned  had  exhausted  every 
remedy  in  the  supreme  court  and  the  supreme  court  had  denied  their  applica- 
tion for  a  supersedeas,  then  Judge  Whitford,  as  I  say,  telephoned  to  me  one 
morning — this  was  on  February  24 — and  requested  that  I  come  to  court  When 
I  arrived  there  X  found  all  of  these  persons  tliat  had  been  convicted  there  in 
the  courtroom.  And  this  took  place ;  this  Is  what  the  judge  said  at  that  time 
about  these  persons  who  were  under  sentence,  as  you  will  recall,  for  a  year: 

"  It  has  been  two  months,  gentlemen,  to-day  since  I  sentenced  you  to  the 
county  jail " 

Chairman  Walsh  (Interrupting).  Excuse  me,  but  Is  that  a  very  long  docu- 
ment? 

Mr.  Blood.  No ;  It  Is  about  a  newspaper  column,  that  Is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  do  not  like 

Mr.  Blood.  I  will  not  read  It  If  you  do  not  want  me  to. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  refer  to  It  and  hand  it  to  the  stenographer. 

(The  document  submitted  Is  as  follows:) 

"It  has  been  two  months,  gentlemen,  to-day  since  I  sentenced  you  to  the 
county  jail. 

•*  Much  has  occurred  since  that  time ;  your  attorneys  thouglit  that  the  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  the  case  when  the  preliminary  Injunction  was  on 
before  the  court,  and  declined  to  put  In  any  testimony  about  the  condition  of 
affairs  up  there;  they  seemed  so  sure  that  the  court  was  without  jurisdiction 
that  they  offered  no  evidence,  and  stated  that  they  would  offer  none.  That  was 
carried  to  the  supreme  court  on  an  application  for  a  writ  of  prohibition;  that 
Is,  a  writ  which  goes  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  alone.  On  an  application 
of  that  kind  the  Inquiry  is  solely  and  alone  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
to  hear  a  case  of  that  kind. 

"  The  supreme  court  denied  that  application.  Prior  to  that  Mr.  Cassady  had 
been  brought  In,  but  the  hearing  was  set  after  that  date,  and  subsequently  to 
that  you,  gentlemen,  were  brought  In  on  the  charge  of  violating  the  injunction, 
and  the  question  was  again  raised  that  the  court  had  no  jurlsdfctlon  in  the 
injunction  matter,  therefore  had  no  power  to  deal  with  your  violation  of  the 
injunction  which  your  attorney  said  the  court  had  no  right  to  issue.  So  that 
again,  after  the  court  had  sentenced  you  to  jail  for  a  violation  of  the  Injunc- 
tion, your  attorney  applied  to  the  supreme  court  on  a  writ  of  error  for  a  super- 
sedeas because  of  want  of  jurisdiction.    On  that,  and  the  other  grounds  that  the 
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court  had  no  right  to  hear  it  without  a  jury — that  is,  your  contempt  case — and 
because  the  court  had  no  right  to  imprison  you  at  all  for  a  violation,  but  must 
follow  the  statute  and  impose  a  fine,  tlie  court  assumed  that  the  law  was  an 
unconstitutional  act  and  therefore  Imposed  the  penalty  that  it  did. 

''There  were  many  criticisms  heaped  upon  the  court  for  its  action  in  that 
matter.  A  demonstration  by  5,000  men  took  place  in  the  street,  who  marched 
by  the  courthouse  and  capitoL  That  was  shameful  and  un-American  and 
should  never  have  been  tolerated  in  this  community.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
intimidate  the  court  by  fear  from  doing  what  it  thought  was  right  and  just  in 
this  case. 

"Much  criticism  wajsi  made  prior  to  that  time  and  on  that  occasion  and 
since  that  occasion  upon  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  sentencing  you  gentlemen 
to  jail  for  a  year,  or  until  the  further  order  of  the  court 

"  You  gentlemen  know,  better  than  the  court  is  informed,  as  to  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  Lafayette  prior  to  the  time  you  were  brought  here.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  right  of  property  of  these  plaintiffs  in  this  suit  was  being 
violated ;  that  their  employees  were  being  intimidated  and  assaulted  and  mal- 
treated; that  they  had  to  build  stockades  around  the  mines  to  protect  the  men 
that  were  working  for  the  company  from  assdult  Humane  officers  had  to 
attend  and  protect  the  children,  under  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Lafayette, 
going  to  school  to  prevent  them  from  being  maltreated  by  the  children  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  your  strike.  Traveling  salesmen  were  being  intimidate<l 
when  going  in  there  to  sell  supplies  to  the  plaintiff  company;  railroad  men 
and  employees  hauling  coal  out  mined  by  these  nonunion  miners  w^ere  inter- 
fered with. 

'*  The  court  made  the  order  that  these  things  slionld  not  be  done ;  that  you 
should  not  congregate  upon  the  streets  <»■  at  the  depots  or  intimidate  or  molest 
or  maltreat  or  threaten  any  of  the  employees  of  this  company  and  thereby 
intwfere  with  them  in  carrying  on  their  business.  That  order  was  made,  and 
it  was  made  to  be  enforced  and  to  be  ob^ed  and  observed;  it  was  idle  to 
make  it  if  it  was  not  to  be  enforced. 

"  The  object  of  imposing  a  penalty  by  the  court  is  to  punish  those  who  violate 
the  order  of  the  court,  and  to  so  impose  the  penalty  that  it  will  command 
respect  from  everyone  who  may  through  passion  cr  otherwise  seek  to  intor- 
fere  with  that  order  or  violate  the  law.  It  is  not  alone  imposing  penalties  on 
those  who  vl<^ate  it»  but  to  command  respect  from  everybody  that  it  is  to  be 
observed  and  enforced  in  that  way;  that  they  may  know  that  that  penalty 
will  certainly  be  visited  upon  them  if  they  violate  the  injunction  orders  of  the 
court.  So  that  the  court  had  a  twofold  object  in  imposing  a  penalty,  not  only 
to  punish  you  for  violating  the  injunction,  but  to  warn  others  in  I^fayette  that 
if  they  did  it  that  was  the  penalty  that  would  be  imposed  upon  them. 

"Afterwards  and  before  you  went  to  Jail,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  court,  I  added  onto  it,  so  tliere  would  be  no  question  of  the  court's 
right  to  dp  it,  or  until  the  further  order  of  the  court,  with  the  view  that,  if 
order  was  restored  up  there,  you  might  be  sooner  released.  If  order  was  not 
restored,  I  intended  to  Impose  a  like  penalty  upon  others  found  guilty  of  vio- 
lating the  inJuncti(Ni  and  to  keep  you  in  Jail  until  the  order  expired  or  until 
order  was  restored.  That  was  my  plain  duty.  Order  has  been  restored  there. 
Whatever  might  have  taken  place,  as  I  observe  in  the  public  prints,  at  Marshall 
and  Louisville,  certainly  there  has  been  a  change  at  Lafayette  during  the  last 
60  days,  and  the  court  has  not  changed  its  mind.  I  believed  then  that  the 
impoeition  of  the  penalty  of  one  year  upon  you  men  for  the  violation  of  thin 
injunction,  as  I  found  from  the  evidence  you  did  violate  it,  was  right.  I  believed 
thten  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do  <v  I  should  not  have  imposed  it ;  I  still  believe 
it  was  a  wise  thing  to  have  done,  and  if  the  same  set  of  facts,,  the  same  circum- 
stances, were  presented  this  morning,  after  all  that  has  taken  place,  I  should 
impose  the  same  penalty  over  again. 

•*  Fourteen  jyt  you  proved  by  your  evidence,  if  it  was  credible  evidence,  that 
you  were  not  there  on  this  Occasion ;  14  alibis  were  established,  and  it  seemed 
to  the  court  that  tM>me  lawyer  had  been  fixing  up  some  evidence  in  this  case, 
and  I  did  not  believe  that  evidence;  and  I  did  believe  the  evid^ice  that  you 
gentlemen  were  identified  as  having  been  there  on  that  occasion  and  having 
participated  in  that  affair;  and  I  still  believe  you  gentlemen  were  all  there 
except  Mr.  Stubbs  and  Mr.  Hicks,  who  were  tried  on  a  different  set  of  facts. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  discharge  you  this  morning ;  I  am  going  to  let 
you  go  back ;  and  I  want  you  to  observe  and  keep  this  injunction.  I  want  you 
to  say  to  any  others  who  are  members  of  your  union  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
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obey  this  injunction  of  the  court,  and  that  the  court  has  not  receded  one  lota 
from  the  position  it  took  two  months  ago  on  this  matter.  You  gentlemen  must 
understand  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  and  the  court  are  supreme. 
Your  union  can  not  enact  an  order  or  make  a  rule  that  is  higher  than  the  court ; 
that  is  higher  than  tJie  law ;  that  is  higher  than  the  Constitution.  Your  rules  are 
all  subordinate  to  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  court,  subordinate  to  the  law» 
and  subordinate  to  the  Constitution ;  and  whenever  you  or  they  attempt  to  raise 
your  rules  or  by-laws  of  your  association  up  above  the  laws  and  the  courts  and 
tlie  Constitution,  you  will  have  public  sentiment  arrayed  against  you  all  the 
time,  because  that  Is  revolutionary  and  anarchistic,  and  any  court  that  has  any 
conscience,  any  consideration  for  his  oath,  would  do  exactly  as  I  have  done  in 
this  case.  The  Constitution,  the  law,  and  our  courts  and  republican  institu- 
tions are  higher  than  all  the  rules  and  orders  of  these  associations,  and  they 
can  not  be  set  up  against  our  American  institutions.  Keep  within  the  law  and 
the  sympathy  wlU  be  with  you;  violate  the  law  and  tlie  sympathy  generally 
will  be  against  you,  because  It  Is  un-American  to  violate  the  law  and  set  your- 
selves up  against  our  republican  and  American  Institutions. 

**  I  want  you  and  these  men  to  understand  that  distinction ;  yon  must  keep 
within  the  law.  If  this  court  errs  In  these  matters,  the  Supreme  Court  can  sit 
in  review  and  see  whether  or  not  the  court  has  committed  an  error.  You  are 
discharged. 

"  Mr.  BL00D.^  If  your  honor  please^  I  would  suggest  that  your  honor  repeat 
that  this  writ  of  injunction  Is  still  in  full  force  and  effect. 

**  The  CouBT.  I  think  they  understand  that  the  injunction  is  still  in  force  and 
effect. 

"  Respondent  Hicks.  Yes,  sir ;  we  understand  it." 

Mr.  BuooD.  Those  remarks  were  made  on  February  23  In  discharging  the 
16  men  that  he  had  convicted  of  contempt,  and  the  reason  for  doing  it.  In  sub- 
stance it  is  that  he  thought  he  had — that  the  punishment  had  been  a  sufficient 
lesson  to  all  others,  and  the  injunction  would  in  the  future  be  observed,  and  be 
did  not  want  to  punish  them  unnecessarily. 

After  that  things  were  fairly  peaceable  there  for  some  time,  a  few  months, 
until  along  about  midsummer,  as  I  recall  it,  until  along  about  in  1911,  in  the 
summer,  when  assaults  again  commenced.  Then  I  instituted  other  proceed- 
ings and  another 

Chairman  Walsh.  One  minute.  Were  the  16  all  of  the  defendants  that  were 
convicted  charged  with  contempt? 

Mr.  Blood.  In  the  first  Instance,  yes ;  14  In  one  batch  and  2  In  another. 

Thereafter,  after  he  had  discharged  these,  there  were  no  more  assaults  for 
a  few  months.  Then  assaults  commenced  again.  Then  I  instituted  other  pro- 
ceedings. Doyle  was  a  defendant  in  both  proceedings.  Crawford,  who  was  the 
secretary  of  the  State  organization — of  the  district  organization — ^was  one  of  the 
defendants,  and  not  only  had  the  benefit  of  the  counsel  which  the  organization 
had,  but  he  also  had  a  brother  who  was  an  attorney  who  came  here  from 
Wyoming  to  defend  him. 

We  had  protracted  hearings  before  the  court  on  that  occasion.  The  court 
found  them  guilty  and  sentenced  them  to  different  periods  of  time,  or  different 
fines.  I  think  there  were  14  In  this  last  batch  that  were  convicted.  And  there- 
after application  was  made  to  Chief  Justice  Musser  for  the  supersedeas  for 
these  men,  and  that  was  granted  by  Judge  Musser,  who  was  then  the  chief 
Justice.  That  terminated  all  contempt  proceedings  of  that  kind  so  far  as  I  was 
personally  concerned.  The  Northern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  which  I  was  a  direc- 
tor and  officer,  sold  out  our  properties  to  another  organization  and  ceased 
business  on  the  14th  of  October,  1911.  And  that  has  been — I  have  not  been  an 
operator  since  that  date,  for  which  am  truly  thankful. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  during  all  of  this  time  that  these  organizations 
started  in  in  this  high-handed  manner  that  they  have  known  any  law  or 
observed  any  law.  They  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
have  no  more  Influence  with  them  than  a  fly.  They  are  a  lawless  body,  ab- 
solutely, and  they  have  been  since  1910  in  all  of  their  actions  and  dealings. 
Onie  strike  that  was  brought  in  the  south  was  practically  the  outcome  of  this 
strike  In  the  north,  and  was  the  result  of  It;  and  this  strike  In  the  n(H*th,  that 
was  started  in  1910,  was  the  forerunner  of  everything  that  has  taken  place 
since  then. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  You  spoke  of  1910,  during  those  negotiations.  You 
used  the  word  several  times  "  he  " — So-and-«o.     Whom  did  you  mean? 

Mr.  Blood.  I  do  not  know.    In  what  connection? 
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Commissioner  Ballard.  Id  1910,  you  will  recall,  some  of  the  union  men  went 

to  Indianapolis  and  came  back  and  then 

Mr.  Blood  (interrupting).  Oh,  Mr.  Smith  was  the  president  of  the  locaL 
He  was  the  man  that  came  to  us  and  made  this  peremptory  demand  upon  us  on 
the  31st  day  of  March,  or  telegraphed  that  to  his  organization,  and  the  request 

was  made  of  us  on  Uie  31st  of  March,  and  he  then  came 

Commissioner  Ballabo.  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Blood.  The  pronoun  refers  to  Smith — made  this  demand  upon  us. 
Commissioiner  Ballabd.  Well,  you  up  to  1910  then  had  a  contract,  and  that 
contract  went  over  to  1910? 

Mr.  Blood.  We  made  a  contract — we  started  negotiations  in  March,  1908,  I 
think  it  was  January,  1908,  to  make  a  new  contract  in  place  of  the  contract 
which  terminated  on  March  31. 
Commissioner  Ballabd.  You  said  on  July  14. 

Mr.  Blood.  And  that  new  contract — ^the  men  remained  at  work  during  all  of 
the  time  of  the  negotiations.    We  were  in  negotiations  for  five  or  six  months,  and 

the  contract  was  not  completed  until  July 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Fourteenth?   * 
Mr.  Blood.  July  14. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  That  contract  which  existed  all  those  years,  to  1910, 
was  that  a  similar  contract  to  what  they  now  present  to  the  oi)erators,  or  Is  it 
a  different  kind  of  a  contract? 

Mr.  Blood.  Different  kind  of  a  contract.     We  have  changed  the  contract 

which  we  enerted  into  on  July 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Fourteenth? 

Mr.  Blood.  1908,  which,  by  its  terms,  was  to  expire  on  March  31,  1910. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  the  contract,  if  you  desire  it.    It  is  a  contiact  for  each  mine. 
Commissioner  Baltjlbd.  Please  offer  it  in  evidence. 
Mr.  Blood.  Yes;  you  can  have  it.    It  is  a  contract  for  each  mine. 
(The  witness  submitted,  In  printed  form,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Articles  of 
Agreement  and  Scale  of  Wages  between  the  Coal  Operators  In  the  Northern 
CJolorado  Fields  and  District  No.  15,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,"  dated  July  14,  1908 ;  ex- 
pires March  31,  1910.) 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Does  that  contract  require  the  check-off  system. 
Mr.  Blood.  Yes,  sir;  it  does.    I  think  we  had  the  check-off  ever  since  1900, 
the  time  we  made  our  first  contract. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Did  you  object  to  that  clause,  that  check-off,  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  Blood.  Well,  personally,  I  think  I  did.  I  submitted  to  It,  submitted 
to  it  under  protest  I  think  It  Is  a  very  objectionable  feature.  I  don't  think 
organized  labor  ought  to  assume  that  attitude.  It  is  un-American.  It  is  unfair, 
and  it  shows  a  want  of  honesty  toward  their  own  members,  to  require  their 
employees  to  check  off  from  their  salary  the  amounts  that  are  due  for  initiation 
or  fines  which  the  organization  may  assess  against  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  in  principle.  They  insisted  upon  it,  though,  and  under  protest  we  con- 
ceded it  It  is  wrong,  I  am  satisfied.  I  do  not  think  organized  labor  in  any 
other  industry  demands  it  in  this  manner. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  You  say  the  employers,  the  operators,  object  to  that 
check  off,  or  the  workmen  themselves  object  to  it? 

Mr.  Blood.  A  great  many  of  them  have  complained  of  It  to  the  leaders.  The 
leaders  were  the  ones  that  wanted  it  because  they  wanted  the  funds.  I  have 
a  great  many,  had  a  great  many,  friends  among  the  workmen,  and  they  were 
all  opposed  to  it  But  they  were  led  by  their  leaders,  you  might  say,  or  their 
agitators. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  In  this  United  Mine  Workers'  organization,  as  I 
understand  it,  everybody  that  works  In  and  around  the  mine,  connected  with 
the  mine,  belongs  to  the  order,  even  the  engineers,  firemen,  and  pumpmen? 

Mr.  Blood.  They  are  all  members,  everybody  but  the  pit  boss  and  officers — 
you  might  say  all  employees.  The  pit  boss,  while  an  employee,  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  superintendent  That  is,  he  had  charge  of  working  and  he  could 
not  be  a  member. 

CfMDimlssloner  Ballabd.  On  a  strike,  the  men  almost  entirely  and  absolutely 
left  the  mine? 

Mr.  Blood.  Absolutely,  excepting  that  in  every  other  strike  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  they  never  called  out  anybody 
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exfiept  die  mioers,  those  tiuit  were  j^odnctos  the  ooal  for  the  market.  This 
is  the  first  instance  I  ever  heard  of  where  they  erer  called  oat  the  pompmen, 
fireraen,  and  engineers. 

OommlsaioDer  Balu^bo.  Were  tbere  very  oaany  foreigners  warldjig  for  your 
eomiKUiy  hetw<e»i  1906  and  IBIQJ 

Mr.  Blood.  A  very  small  poxsentage  of  them.  Of  course,  in  all  the  miaea 
we  have  a  coming  and  going  traveling  pc^nlaition.  The  miners  are  peculiar. 
They  are  a  migratory  set  of  people;  they  came  and  stay  a  few  mnmdis  and 
then  leave — a  great  many  do,  especially  the  single  man.  We  had  that  class 
that  would  come  and  stay  and  go.  But  a  majority  ot  onr  miners  were  old* 
timers,  were  Americans  and  Comlsiniien,  men  of  that  type  that  had  worked 
witli  us  for  a  great  many  years. 

Ck)mmissioner  Baixabd.  Well,  you  say  the  town  had  been  built  around  your 
mine?    Did  you  have  the  dollar  a  month  for  the  medical  attendance  there? 

Mr.  BunsL  No;  we  nev^n*  had  anything  like  that. 

OonuxdssiODer  Baulasd.  You  did  not  require  it? 

Mr.  Blood.  Never  anything  of  that  kind.  If  they  ^wanted  it  we  did  what- 
ever the  men  wanted.  We  put  In  the*  elght-hoor  day  before  the  law  passed. 
We  gave  our  men  whatever  they  wanted.  We  never  had  any  dUferences  with 
them  in  anything  of  the  kind. 

Commissioner  BAr.r.ARR.  Did  you  have  a  company  store? 

Mr.  BixM>D.  No;  not  in  this.  We  had  a  store,  but  it  was  not  owned  by  the 
company.  We  had  a  store  for  our  own  convenience.  We  never  had  scrip  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  They  could  buy  whate\'er  they  wanted  to.  They  ooold 
charge  their  account  against  their  wages  If  they  desired  it. 

Oommlssioner  Ballajbo.  Were  th^e  other  stores  there? 

Mr.  Blood.  Plenty  of  other  stores.  We  had  our  store  more  for  o^lr  ov^n 
convenience,  for  our  own  supplies,  you  might  say. 

Ck)mmlssioner  Ballaso.  Did  the  miners  in  these  negotiations  ever  bring  up 
the  qnestkm  that  the  i^'lee  in  an  8-foot  v^n  should  be  different  than  the  prl(» 
in  a  -foot  vein?  That  the  men  could  make  more  money,  dig  more  coal,  la 
the  8-foot  vein  than  in  the  4-foot  ¥eln,  and  therefore  there  should  be  a 
difference? 

Mr.  Blood.  We  could  not  do  it.  We  tried  to  get  them  to  see  that,  but  they 
never  would. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Did  the  officers  ever  take  that  matter  up? 

Mr.  Blood.  Yes.  We  brought  it  to  their  attention,  and  i  have  talked  to  them 
by  the  hour,  but  they  simply  insisted  on  the  flat  rate.  They  were  simply  In 
the  attitude  of  demanding  things  that  were  Impossible  to  comply  with.  They 
took  the  position  that  they  wanted  to  strike,  any  they  did  strike. 

Oommlssioner  Ballaso.  That  is  all. 

C&airman  Walsk.  That  Is  all.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brake. 

TESIIKOinr  OF  X&.  EDWIV  ▼.  BKAXS. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Your  name  is  Edwin  Brake? 

Mr.  Brake.  Edwin  V.  Brake. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  deputy  labor  commissiotier  of  the  State? 

Mr,  Brake.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  held  your  pre.sent  iwsition? 

Mr.  Brake.  I  have  held  it  since — over  eight  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  are  your  duties? 

Mr.  Brake.  Well,  there  are  five  separate  and  distinct  departments  in  tlie 
labor  bureau  in  this  State. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  run  through  with  this  and  make 
It  as  brief  and  concise  as  possible. 

What  are  your  duties? 

Mr.  Brake.  My  duties  are:  I  am  chief  factory  in.spector,  I  am  deputy  labor 
commissioner,  chief  of  the  statistical  department,  at  the  head  of  the  bureau  of 
free  employment,  also  have  charge  of  the  lieensiflg  and  regulating  of  tlie  pri- 
vate employment  agencies. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  that  include  the  iufipectlon  of  mines? 

Mr.  Brake.  No;  we  do  not  Inspect  mines. 

ClKiirman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  any  duty  with  respect  to  enforcing  the  mine 
laws,  or  did  you  during  the  past  years? 

Mr.  Brake.  Yes.  The  statute  in  this  State  provides  that  the  deputy  labor 
commissioner  shall  enforce  all  laws  for  the  iwotectlon  of  wage  earners  of  every 
kind  and  character. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  What  part  cUd  you  take  in  drafting  legislation  covering 
conditions  at  mines? 

Mr.  Bbajce.  Well,  in  the  last  20  years  I  have  been  more  or  less  Interested  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  law  for  miners,  women  and  children 
labor  laws,  factory-inspection  laws,  free-employment  laws,  creating  free  employ- 
ment offices,  controlling  private  employment  agencies,  and  various  other  laws. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  what  did  your  activities  consist?  Did  you  draft  laws 
yourself  or  did  you  appear  before  members  of  the  legislature,  or  what? 

Mr.  Bbaks.  W^I,  I  drafted  the  fact<Nry-ln£9)ection  law — to  go  back  a  little 
further.  In  1909  just  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  we,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  legislative  committee  of  the  State  federation  of  labor,  met  and 
had  sev^al  sessions  drafting  various  laws  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature, 
and  I  took  quite  an  active  part  in  the  legislature,  in  both  houses,  in  securing 
the  passage  of  those  acts. 

Chaimum  Walsh.  Briefly,  wliat  were  they? 

Mr.  Brake.  Well,  there  was  a  miners'  eight-hour  law,  factory-inspection  act, 
employers'  liability  act,  a  law  controlling  private  employment  agencies,  an 
amendment  to  the  old  law  creating  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics ;  and  we  also 
had  in  there  another  law,  or  rather  anoth^  bill,  doing  away  with  the  old* 
common-law  defense  of  contributory  negligence  and  assumption  of  risk.  At 
that  time  there  were  bills  introduced  for  an  8-hour  law  for  women  and  minors, 
a  lO^hour  law  for  street  railway  men — I  remember  some  12  or  14  bills. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  raining  companies  to  the 
passage  of  the  8-hour  law,  the  semimonthly  payment,  the  10-hour  bill,  and 
similar  measures? 

Mr.  Bbakk.  At  this  time  there  was  a  law  on  the  statute  books  prohibiting  the 
payment  of  wages  in  scrip,  and  had  been  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  Their 
attitude — ^what  we  consider  the  men  that  look  out  particularly  for  the  interests 
of  the  coal  companies — ^tbey  were  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  an  eight-hour 
law  tor  miners.  We  had  one  on  the  statute  books  that  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
we  wanted  to  get  one  that  was,  and  their  attitude  was  generally  antagonistic, 
and  they  were  opposed  of  course  to  the  abrogation*  of  the  old  common-law 
doctrine  of  the  assumption  of  risk  and  contributory  negligence.  Some  of  the 
representatives  supported  our  factory  act.  That  was  quite  sweeping,  and  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Judiciary  committee  of  the  senate,  and  explained  these  bills 
at  various  times,  the  objects  and  purix>ses  of  them.  We  used  to  hold  extended 
sessions ;  but  at  the  session  of  tlie  seventeenth  general  assembly,  that  was  the 
one  of  1909,  there  was  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Hurd,  a  short  bill  that  had  for 
its  purpose  the  distribution  and  increasing  of  air  in  the  mines.  That  bill  was 
antagonized  very  strongly  by  tlie  coal  companies  and  defeated. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  the  coal  companies  usually  maintain  what  might  be 
termed  a  recognized  lobby  at  the  statehonse  consisting  of  attorneys  and  officers? 

Mr.  Brake.  Well  I  don't  know  that  they  have  any  particular  agent — they  are 
a  good  deal  like  the  rest  of  the  people.  If  a  bill  comes  up  at  an  open  session  of 
the  committee  of  course  they  have  their  representatives  there  and  the  other 
peofde  have  theirs. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  attitude  did  the  three  large  coal  companies  take  as 
to  obeying  these  laws — the  mining  laws? 

Mr.  Brake.  Well,  the  eight-hour  law  that  was  passed  in  1904,  the  result  of 
probably  15  or  20  years'  agitation,  there  never  was  any  attention  paid  to  it 
outside  of  what  we  called  the  organized  camps,  where  they  made  contracts  with 
the  anion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  attitude  did  the  smaller  companies  take  toward 
those  laws? 

Mr.  Brake.  Well,  I  thint  in  the  unorganized  mines  they  paid  no  attention  to  It. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  In  the  organized  mine? 

Mr.  Brake.  In  the  organized  mines  of  course  the  miners  would  have  that  In 
their  contract. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  attitude  did  the  local  authorities  in  Las  Animas  and 
Huerfano  Counties  take  toward  the  enforcement  of  the  mining  laws  and  safety 
regulations  for  miners. 

Mr.  Brake.  Well,  my  experience  with  the  local  officers  down  there  has  been 
almost  entirely  through  deputies,  and  as  I  have  reports  from  the  deputies  as 
to  the  manner  In  which  they  enforced  the  laws,  we  never  could  get  an  absolute 
enf<x>cement  or  partial  enforcement  of  any  of  those  laws. 

Chairman  Wai^h.  Did  the  authorities  there  cooperate  with  your  department 
to  enforce  the  laws? 

Mr.  Brake.  No,  sir. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  You  say  they  did  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Brake.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  their  attitude  with  reference,  for  instance,  to 
checkweighmen  ? 

Mr.  Bbake.  In  my  recollection  checlcwelghmen  have  been  used  on  one  mine, 
that  is,  the  Sopris  mine,  and  have  been  for  a  good  many  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  the  miners  ever  petition  you  for  checkweighmen? 

Mr.  Bbake.  On  several  occasions  I  w*as  petitioned  for  checkweighmen  and 
sent  representatives  down.  I  still  remember  one  instance  at  Agullar,  and  when 
we  got  down  there,  there  was  a  committee  appointed  to  act  with  my  deputy  to 
see  the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  and  he  discharged  the  committee  and  alleged 
that  the  reason  that  he  did  it  was  that  they  were  agitators.  1  think  that  was 
at  the  Southwestern  mine. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  company  was  that? 

Mr.  Brake.  I  think  at  the  Southwestern  mine,  I  think  what  we  call  an 
independent  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instance  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Brake.  Well,  I  only  hear  of  them,  I  might  call  your  attention — ^how- 
•ever,  I  will  be  just  as  brief  as  I  can,  and  I  will  show  you  something  here 

Commissioner  Walsh.  Could  you  give  us  the  reference?  Just  give  us  the 
reference  to  that  page.    It  apparently  is  a  report. 

Mr.  Brake.  Yes.  It  embraces  four  pages.  The  substance  was — the  miners — 
I  will  just  read  from  it  and  you  will  get  the  idea  [reading]  : 

"  Many  reports  were  received  by  the  department,  of  scales  at  coal-mine  tip- 
ples being  defective,  and  numerous  miners  claimed  that  they  were  being  de- 
frauded by  getting  short-weighted  on  their  coal  mined.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  coal  miners  are  paid  on  the  tonnage  basis — so  much  per  ton  of  coal 
mined.  Deputy  factory  inspectors  were  Instructed  to  examine  into  these  com- 
plaints when  inspecting  surface  workings  around  coal  mines.  The  department 
has  no  jurisdiction  underground ;  that  belonging  properly  to  the  duties  of  the 
mine  inspectors,  coal  and  metal.  Deputy  Factory  Inspector  Leroy  Monical, 
who  was  assigned  the  southern  field,  reports  as  follows." 

Then  he  gives  in  the  report  here  a  detail  of  each  mine  and  the  condition  he 
found  the  scales  in. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  did  he,  approximately  and  roughly,  find  to  be 
defective? 

Mr.  Brake.  Well,  I  could  not  tell.  I  suppose  that — well,  here  is  a — I  will  just 
read  you  one,  and  that  will  give  you  an  idea. 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  First,  I  would  like  to  ask— 4hat  includes 
the  scales  of  what  companies? 

Mr.  Brake.  Well,  it  includes  the  scales  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the 
Wooten  Land  &  Fuel  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Does  that  include  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  the  Victor-American? 

Mr.  Br.\ke.  Yes ;  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  the  Victor-American. 

Chairman  Walsh.  All  right;  go  ahead,  now.    What  were  you  going  to  say? 

Mr.  Brake.  Now,  this  Is  an  illustration  of  the  report  that  he  made,  about 
four  pages,  so  you  won't  want  to  hear  all  of  it  [rending] : 

"March  21,  1912.  Wooten  Land  &  Fuel  Co.,  two  mines  situated  close  to 
New  Mexico  line  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad:  I  find  the  scales  at  the  Wooten 
mine  unbalanced,  and  scales  at  the  Turner  mine  very  unfair  to  the  miners. 
They  could  not  be  balanced,  and,  on  weighing  a  car  of  coal,  the  weight  of  three 
men  weighing  450  pounds  only  increased  the  weight  of  the  car  50  pounds. 
Scales  seemed  to  be  binding.    They  were  inspected  by  the  county  inspector." 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  county  was  that? 

Mr.  Brake.  Las  Animas. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  are  the  county  inspectors  of  scales  appointed? 

Mr.  Brake.  By  the  county  commissioners.  But  this  is  the  only  reference  I 
have  ever  heard  of  in  any  reports  by  any  of  my  deputies  to  an  Inspector 
at  any  place  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Chairman  Walsh*  What  you  know  of  the  condition  as  to  compelling  men 
to  trade  at  the  company  stores,  and  as  to  this  scrip,  if  any  such  customs*  did 
exist? 

Mr.  Brake.  Well,  the  custom  of  using  scrip  was  very  prevalent  by  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  for  many,  many  years.  As  to  whether  they  were  compelled 
to  trade  at  the  company  stores,  I  only  know  from  what  the  men  tell  me  them- 
selves.   They  claim  that  they  were  compelled  to  trade  there. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  What  do  you  know  as  to  whether  or  not  Indiyldual  miners 
could  present  grievances  to  these  companies  in  which  the  organization  did 
not  exist — the  miners*  union? 

Mr.  Bbake.  Well,  I  have  had  the  officers  of  the  company  tell  me  that  they 
were  always  ready  and  willing  to  listen  to  complaints.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
had  numerous  men  make  complaints  to  me  that  they  could  not  get  any  adjust- 
ment of  any  differences. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  your  opinion  as  an  official,  was  there  sufficient  of  that 
to  cause  unrest  among  the  men? 

Mr.  Brakk.  Well,  that  might  have  contributed  to  the  unrest. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  do  you  know  of  the  methods  of  the  militia  during 
their  occupation  of  the  strike  zone? 

Mr.  Bbake.  Well,  if  you  will  give  me  a  few  minutes  I  might  start  in  and  tell 
you  what  I  know  about  the  conditions  or  the  situation  In  southern  Colorado; 
and  I  will  talk  Just  as  fast  as  I  can. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good.    We  have  only  about  10  minutes  more, 

Mr.  Bbake.  On  the  15th  day  of  August,  1913-- — 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Were  you  down  there? 

Mr.  Brake.  Yes.  Secretary  Fairchild,  secretary  to  Gov.  Ammons,  came  to 
my  office,  and  I  was  absent,  and  he  left  word  that  the  governor  wanted  me  to 
go  to  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano  Counties  and  make  an  investigation  and  report, 
as  his  representative,  as  to  the  conditions  and  the  likelihood  of  stopping  the 
strike.  I  did  not  want  to  go  without  seeing  the  governor,  and  I  found  he  had 
gone  to  his  ranch  up  in  Grand  County,  and  I  called  him  up  on  the  telephone 
at  9  o'clock  at  night  of  the  15th.  I  got  him  over  the  phone,  and  he  verified 
the  statement  made  by  his  secretary,  and  he  said:  **I  want  you  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  as  to  the  probabilities  of  doing  something  to  stop  the 
strike."  I  left  the  next  day  at  12.15— that  was  the  16th— and  I  arrived  in  Trini- 
dad at  7.45.  That  evening — ^well,  I  walked  up  from  the  depot  to  the  Toltec  Hotel 
and  had  registered,  and  there  was  a  shooting  started  on  the  streets  Just  outside 
of  the  hotel,  probably  within  a  hundred  feet,  where  a  couple  of  deputy  sherifb 
killed  a  miner  on  the  streets  there.  It  was  Saturday  evening.  The  streets 
were  full  of  people,  and  it  created  quite  a  furor.  The  State  federation  began 
its  session  then  on  the  Monday  following.  On  the  Sunday  between  this  killing 
and  the  meeting  of  the  State  federation  the  officers  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
sent  their  secretary,  Mr.  Fryer,  to  know  if  I  would  meet  them  at  a  special 
meeting  Sunday  at  10  o'clock,  and  I  did,  and  met  the  directors  and  the  officers 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  They  then  informed  me  of  the  terrible  unrest 
that  existed  in  the  county,  stating  that  they  were  very  much  dissatisfied  them- 
selves with  the  industrial  condition ;  that  they  did  not  entirely  blame  the  miners, 
l)ut  that  they  wanted  to  avoid  a  strike  if  It  were  possible,  and  urged  me  to  use 
my  influence  with  the  delegates  to  the  State  federation  to  avoid  taking  any 
drastic  action.  I  made  quite  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  by  talking  wltti 
business  men  and  with  the  miners. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  them  in  town,  delegates  from  the  different 
camps  to  the  State  federation,  and  I  stayed  there  probably  a  week.  I  came  back 
and  reported  to  Gov.  Ammons,  and  I  made  my  report  verbally  In  the  presence 
of  Secretary  of  State  Pearce,  who  is  the  commissioner  ex  officio,  and  I  told  him 
that  the  feeling  was  very  intense;  that  the  town  of  Trinidad  was  filled  full  of 
armed  men,  guards,  and  detectives ;  that  the  killing  of  LIppiatt  had  created  an 
Intense  feeling  among  the  miners ;  and  that  I  apprehended  if  something  was  not 
done  and  done  quickly  that  there  would  be  an  outbreak  there  that  would  be 
disastrous.  I  recommended  that  he  send  for  the  sheriffs  of  the  two  counties 
and  have  them  come  to  Denver  and  peremptorily  demand  of  them  that  they 
disarm  every  guard,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  two  counties,  and  fif 
he  neeiled  any  deputy  sheriffs  to  discharge  some  he  had  and  put  in  reputable 
citizens  recommended  by  the  chamber  of  commerce ;  that  if  they  would  not  agree 
to  this  plan  for  him  to  remove  the  sheriffs  and  declare  martial  law  at  that  time 
and  stop  the  conditional  from  getting  any  worse. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Bbake.  I  should  Just  this  was  about — let*s  see — this  would  be  about  the 
32*  or  23d  of  August, 

Chairman  Walsh.  1913? 

IHr.  Brake.  1918. 

Chairman  Walsh.  .Tust  a  month  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Bbake.  Just  a  month  before  the  strike. 
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There  was  a  great  many  nesotiatioDS  held.  I  addressed  communications  to 
the  officers  of  the  union  and  to  the  officers  of  the  coal  companies — especially  the 
three  large  companies — offering  arbitration  under  the  statute,  which  both  sides 
declined.  Then  on  the  22d  of  September,  the  strike  having  been  called  on  the 
23d,  I  went  to  Trinidad,  and  was  f<^lowed  in  two  or  three  days  by  ]^ir.  Pearce, 
and  £thell)ert  Stewart,  who  was  an  employee  and  statistician  from,  I  think,  the 
United  States  Labor  Department,  also  accompanied  Mr.  Pearce.  We  took  an 
automobile  and  made  a  trip  to  Sopris,  Segundo,  Primero,  Ludlow — they  were 
Just  establishing  then  the  tent  colony.  People  were  Just  coming  out  of  the 
canyons — ^Hastings  and  Delagua. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  this  date? 

Mr.  Brake.  This,  I  should  Judge,  was  about  the  25th  of  September,  or  26th. 

Chairman  Walsh.  After  the  strike  was  called? 

Mr.  Bkaks.  The  strike  was  called  on  the  23d,  and  the  feeling  then  was  very 
Intense.    They  had  closed  up  the  road  into  Camp  Primero. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  say  the  feeing  was  intense.   Tou  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Brake.  And  we  had  quite  a  difficulty  getting  in  there.  Complaints  had 
l>een  made  that  they  were  detaining  people  at  Primero — ^would  not  permit  them 
to  move  their  baggage  and  household  goods  out  of  the  camp.  So  after  parleying 
quite  a  while  at  the  gate  across  the  road — we  were  held  up  there  by  a  guard 
with  a  gun—but  after  parleying,  why,  he  permitted  us  to  go  through,  with  the 
captain  of  the  guard  on  the  inside.  We  found  that  these  people  wanted  to  leave. 
They  lived  in  house  No.  126  at  Primero ;  and  we  finally  got  an  order  from  the 
sheriff  to  the  superintendent  of  the  mine  permitting  these  people  to  get  out  I 
left,  and  I  don't  know — ^I  didn't  get  the  order  until  after  we  got  back  to  town. 
But  the  conditions  were  very  intense — the  feeling. 

Chairman  Wai£H.  What  evidence  was  there  that  these  people  were  being 
detained? 

Mr.  Bsake.  The  superintendent  of  the  mine  told  me  that  these  people  did  not 
want  to  leave ;  but  when  I  left  the  camp  I  found  a  man  down  at  Old  Segundo  who 
lived  in  this  house,  Na  126,  and  he  told  me  that  he  did  want  to  leave ;  and  that 
is  the  reason  that  I  got  the  order  from  the  sheriif.  I  found — the  next  day  we 
to(^  the  trip  up  through  the  Ludlow  colony  up  to  Hastings  and  up  to  Delagua, 
and  we  met  the  superintendent  of  the  mine  there.  The  mine  was  not  working 
at  that  time.  There  was  a  few  men  there,  but  Mr.  Snodgrass  said  they  were  not 
doing  a n^' thing  to  speak  of,  and  we  talked  with  him  about  the  conditions  and 
the  likelihood  of  anyone  leaving — ^he  didn't  think  there  was  going  to  be  any  leave. 
He  said  he  knew  all  the  men.  They  were  all  friends  of  his.  He  had  been  some- 
what surprised  In  the  number  that  had  left,  and  he  attributed  it  to  one  shift 
boss  tliat  he  thought  would  stay  with  the  company,  but  he  was  a  member  of  the 
union  and  took  them  all  away. 

1  then  came  back  to  Denver — I  went  to  Walsenburg  also  first  and  found 
practically  the  same  conditions,  and  then  came  back  to  Denver — ^and  then  in 
January  I  went  back  again,  and  then  the  militia  was  in  the  field.  There  isn't 
any  question  in  my  mind  from  the  information  that  I  have  and  the  experiences 
some  of  my  deputies  had  that  the  mUltia  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to 
break  the  strike.  A  great  many  complaints  had  been  coming  to  the  office  that 
men  were  being  detained  in  the  different  camps  who  wanted  to  leave ;  that  they 
had  been  shipped  in,  as  they  claimed,  under  false  pretenses  or  representations, 
and  they  wanted  to  get  out.  So  I  sent  a  couple  of  my  deputies  with  an  Inter- 
preter down  there  to  make  these  investigations,  and  this  is  a  matter  that  I  pre- 
pared for  the  newspapers  after  they  had  thrown,  or  ordered,  the  deputies  out  of 
the  camp—the  militia  had.  In  a  reiiort  by  Gen.  Chase  to  the  governor  of  this 
State  on  the  military  occupation  of  the  coal-strike  zone  in  Colorado  there  appears 
on  page  51,  under  the  title  of  *'  Labor  commissioners,"  that  which,  in  Justice  to 
this  department,  requires  a  clear  statement  of  the  facts. 

Thse  men  were  sent  out  to  maken  an  investigation  as  to  whether  anybody 
was  being  detained  or  peoned.  Under  the  statutes  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
deputy  labor  commissioner  to  cause  to  be  enforced  all  tlie  laws  tliat  have  been 
passed  for  the  protection  of  laboring  people.  Numerous  complaints  have  been 
filed  in  this  office  that  men  were  being  held  against  their  will  in  the  mining 
camps  of  Delagua,  Hastings,  Berwind,  Tabasco,  Forbes,  and  Gray  Creek.  It 
was  stated  that  the  men  had  been  shipped  into  Colorado  and  conditions  mis- 
represented and  that  they  were  being  held  by  force  of  arms — ^mine  guards  and 
State  militia.  I  sent  Mr.  Gross,  Mr.  Howe,  and  Mr.  Frank  Manclni,  all  em- 
ployees in  the  office — regular  employees  of  this  department — to  make  an  investi- 
gation as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  reports ;  and  my  instructions  were  that  they 
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ahoald  assemble  the  men  of  each  mine  and  make  a  statement  to  them  to  the 
effect  that  if  they  were  satisfied  witli  their  conditions  and  that  If  no  mlsr^re- 
sentations  had  been  made  to  them,  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  work ;  but  if 
they  wanted  to  leave  the  mining  camp  for  reasons  of  the  treatment  they  were 
reeeiving  or  because  of  conditions  that  were  misrepresented,  my  orders  were 
to  take  them  out  of  the  camps.  Mr.  Qross  was  placed  in  charge  and  visited 
Delagua,  Hastings,  Berwind,  and  Tabasco,  and  was  denied  the  right  or  privilege 
of  interviewing  the  men  at  all. 

At  Forbes,  the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  Mr.  Nichols,  granted  permission  to 
interview  the  men  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  were  being  held  against 
their  will ;  but  before  Mr.  Gross  or  Mr.  Howe  had  opportunity  to  meet  the  men, 
they  were  arrested  on  the  orders  of  Lieut  Clings,  and  ordered  to  report  at 
headquarters,  where  they  were  informed  that  they  would  have  to  leave  the 
camp  and  were  denied  the  privilege  of  interviewing  those  men  as  to  whether 
they  were  being  held  against  their  w^ill.  Lieut.  Olinger  told  Mr.  Gross  that 
no  man  could  leave  the  Forbes  camp  without  a  military  permit,  and  he  could 
not  get  a  military  permit  unless  he  had  an  O.  K.  from  tJie  superintendent  of 
the  mine;  that  they  would  not  allow  any  man  to  leave  the  camp  who  was  in- 
debted to  the  coal  company — ^thus  simply  admitting  a  system  of  peonage  that 
we  were  trying  to  investigate,  and  denied  that  privilege  by  the  militia  of  the 
State. 

Gen.  Chase,  in  his  explanation  of  the  reasons  that  all  deputies  of  this  depart- 
ment were  not  permitted  to  interview  these  men,  stated  that  MaJ.  Hamrock  had 
told  him  that  Frank  Mancini,  an  employee  of  this  department,  had  said  that 
his  instructions  were  to  take  people  out  of  the  mines  either  by  argiunent,  ca- 
jolery, or  intimidattion ;  this  statement  of  Maj.  Hamrock*s  is  absolutely  false. 
Mancini  never  received  any  instructions  from  me  of  any  nature  whatsoever, 
neither  did  he  tell  MaJ.  Hamrock  anything  of  the  kind  as  stated  above. 

This  department  has  knowledge  that,  in  place  of  using  the  military  forces  of 
the  State  to  protect  lives  and  property,  Chase  used  the  troops  for  the  purpose 
of  brewing  the  strike ;  that  he  personally  used  his  soldiers  and  his  influence  in 
placing  strike  breakers  in  the  various  mines ;  that  promiscous  arrests  of  miners 
and  incarceration  in  the  county  Jails  incommunicado  were  done  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  intimidating  the  strikers.  Of  all  the  arrests  that  he  made  and  all 
the  men  who  were  Jailed,  there  were  no  reports  of  any  gun  guards  or  murders 
by  imported  gun  fighters  of  the  different  detective  agencies.  His  attempt  at 
▼indicating  his  force  by  going  through  the  State  making  speeches  at  the  State*s 
expense  has  no  precedent,  and  is  only  done  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the 
general  public  as  to  his  true  actions  during  the  period  he  was  in  the  field. 

My  information  regarding  these  people  being  held,  came  in  the  form  of 
affidavits,  so  that  it  was  my  duty  to  make  the  investigations,  which  I  had  done 
in  northern  Colorado,  and  submit  it  in  our  r^;)ort — our  findings  in  1909  and  1910. 
We  found  that  the  same  conditions  of  holding  men  in  these  barbed-wire  in- 
closures  prevailed;  and  when  &ir.  Gross  went  to  some  of  those  mines  he  took 
out  quite  a  number  of  men  that  went  with  him  when  they  found  they  had  some 
protection 

Chairman  Walsh.  About  how  many  went  out? 

Mr.  Bbaks.  My  recollection  is  that  about  71  were  taken  out  in  northern  Colo- 
rado on  that  trip  that  he  made.    I  have  his  reports  here 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Will  you  kindly  submit  them,  or  make  such 
notation  that  we  can  get  them  into  the  record?    Oh,  is  it  in  that  book  you  have? 

Mr.  Braks.  I  have  it  in  both  books. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  describe  those  reports,  so  that  if  we  haven't  them 
In  the  record  already  we  can  get  them? 

Mr.  Bkaks.  I  have  them  all  marked  here,  and  I  can  describe  them  [reading] : 

"  Biennial  Report,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Colorado,  1909-1910." 

Chairman  Walsh.  Can  you  give  us  those  marked  copies? 

Mr.  BsAKX.  I  can  give  you  these  copies  I  have  now. 

Chairman  Walsh.  All  right,  Just  put  those  in  the  record. 

(The  witness  submitted,  in  printed  form,  books  entitled  "Twelfth  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  1909-1910," 
ttnd  '*  Thirteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  1911-1912,"  both  books  bearing  the  imprint  "Denver,  Colorada 
The  Smith-Brooks  Printing  Co.,  State  Printers.") 

What  have  you  personally  done  while  occupying  the  position  of  labor  commis- 
sioner to  bring  violations  of  the  law  to  the  attention  of  the  district  attorney  and 
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to  demand  compliance  with  the  law?    That  Ls,  confine  that,  of  course,  to  the 
laws  affecting  the  mining  Industry  alone. 

Mr.  Brake.  Well,  we  have  made  a  great  many  efforts  to  have  people  prose- 
cuted for  violations  of  the  various  laws,  but  with  no  apparent  success.  I  sent 
Mr.  Gross  at  one  time  down  in  the  coal  camps — I  think  it  was  in  1910 — they 
are  shown  In  the  report  there,  his  report  of  the  trip,  which  probably  would  be 
better  than  what  I  would  say. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  is  in  there,  is  it? 

Mr.  Brake.  It  is  in  that  report,  and  the  place  is  marked. 

(The  witness  referred  to  page  266  of  the  Twelfth  Biennial  Report,  above 
mentioned.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  if  there  is  any  matter  of  significance  that  can  not  be 
found  in  that  report  that  you  would  like  to  state  now,  you  can  do  it.  I  know 
the  subject  is  so  broad,  and  you  have  such  a  deep  knowledge  of  it,  that  you  could 
testi^  here  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Brake.  Well,  you  know  my  testifying  here  is  a  good  deal  like  putting  a 
man  up  on  the  platform  to  prepare  a  two-hour  speech  and  cut  him  off  with  15 
minutes.    He  hardly  knows  where  to  start  and  where  to  quit 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  understand ;  but  we  are  limited  as  to  our  time. 

Mr.  Brake.  As  I  understand  it,  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  commission  is  to 
find  out  what  are  the  causes  of  these  industrial  disturbances? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brake.  I  want  to  say  that,  in  my  Judgment,  the  primary  cause  in  Colo- 
rado was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  miners  to  get  eight  hours  a  day,  with 
the  desire  to  unionize  their  camps;  that  is,  both  metalliferous  and  coal;  and 
that  for  approximately  20  years  the  struggle  had  gone  on  for  an  eight-hour  law, 
and  we  never  succeeded  in  getting  one  until  the  session  of  the  legislature — ^the 
last  one — ^in  1013  that  was  of  any  force  at  all.  Up  to  that  time  no  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  law  except,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  In  the  unionized- 
camps. 

Another  thing  that  caused  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  here  was  the  fact 
that  if  a  man  was  killed  or  Injured  in  the  mines,  or  in  any  of  the  industries  of 
the  State,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  get  any  relief,  or  his  heirs. 
The  old  common-law  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk  and  contributory  negligence 
was  a  barrier,  under  our  employers*  liability  laws,  to  their  getting  any  relief, 
so  that  the  only  time  they  could  get  anything  would  be  on  a  compromise.  In 
a  few  instances,  though,  after  a  large  mine  disaster,  they  would  go  and  settle 
with  the  heirs ;  but  to  go  into  court  to  get  any  redress.  It  was  absolutely  impose 
sible.  So  that  for  years,  in  place  of  trying  to  get  employers'  liability  laws,  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  away  from  the  old  common-law  practice,  and  we  have 
only  succeeded  in  abrogating  the  common  law  on  assumption  of  risk. 

A  law  was  passed  in  1013  abolishing  the  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risks,  but 
through  some  influence,  presumably  these  corporations,  the  law  was  referred, 
sufficient  signatures  being  obtained  to  a  petition  for  this  puri)ose ;  but  the  people 
adopted  it  at  the  recent  State  election. 

Another  thing  that  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  State  is 
that  the  laws  are  not  enforced.    I  am  reminded  of  and  will  give  you  a  citation. 

In  the  eleventh  general  assembly — that  was  in  1897 — the  legislature  passed 
what  was  known  as  the  "switch-blocking  act,*'  which  required  the  use  of  a 
V-shaped  piece  of  wood  to  keep  men  from  getting  caught  in  the  frogs.  That  law 
stated  that  it  would  be  prima  facie  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company 
in  case  of  a  failure  to  properly  block  the  switch.  A  boy  was  caught  in  an  un- 
blocked frog  at  Lawrence  and  lost  his  leg.  His  mother,  a  widow,  brought  suit, 
and  it  was  tried  in  the  court  of  Canon  City,  and  Judge  Bailey  was  the  trial 
Judge,  and  he  gave  instructions  8  and  9,  that  were  in  substance  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  Jury  found  from  the  evidence  that  the  switch  was  not  blocked,  then 
they  must  find  for  the  plaintiff.  Consequently  a  verdict  was  rendered  against 
the  defendant,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Co.,  and  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  supreme  court,  and  Judge  Goddard  wrote  the  opinion  stating  that  while  it 
was  true  that  the  company  had  not  properly  blocked  the  switch  in  accordance 
with  the  statutes  of  1897,  yet  that  boy  had  assiimed  the  risk. 

We  find  continual  cases  of  laws  being  declared  unconstitutional,  whether  it 
be  mining  laws  or  others,  or  they  are  nullifie<l  by  some  act  of  the  court.  We 
attempted  in  1893  to  pass  a  woman's  eight-hour  law,  and  after  we  had  it  on  the 
statute  books  I  brought  an  action  under  that  act  against  the  Colorado  Laundry 
Co.  for  working  a  girl  more  than  eight  hours.  I  went  to  Judge  Campbell,  who 
was  then  a  member  of  the  supreme  court  and  who  was  a  personal  acquaintance 
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and  friend  of  mine,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  Judge,  I  want  to  know  if  this  law  is 
good  before  I  bring  an  action.  We  have  so  many  of  these  labor  laws  declared 
unconstitutional  that  I  would  like  to  know  it  before  I  go  into  the  courts."  He 
said,  *'  I  am  very  familiar  with  that  statute,  and  any  Judge  that  would  declare  a 
law  of  that  character,  having  for  its  object  the  protection  of  women  and  children^ 
unconstitutional  is  not  fit  to  sit  on  the  supreme  bench."  I  got  a  verdict  in  the 
lower  court,  and  the  laundry  company  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court 
and  Judge  Campbell  declared  the  law  unconstitutionaL 
•  These  things  repeatedly  have  been  going  on  for  20  years,  until  it  has  brought 
a  spirit  of  unrest,  and  my  remedy  for  these  things  is  a  strict  and  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  every  law  upon  the  statute  books  against  all  impartially.  If  that  had 
been  done  before,  we  would  not  have  had  this  last  strike  and  we  will  not  have 
any  in  the  future. 

I  will  give  you  another  illustration.  I  got  the  past  year  a  law  controlling  pri- 
vate employment  agencies.  I  presume  there  have  been  more  crooked  men  ei> 
gaged  in  employing  laboring  people  in  the  United  States  than  any  other  occu- 
pation according  to  numbers,  and  we  sought  to  control  these,  and  we  got  this  law 
passed,  and  it  was  my  (Juty  to  enforce  it.  I  found  that  the  CJolorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  had  employed  a  Jap  for  six  or  seven  years  at  Pueblo  to  employ  Japs 
to  work  in  the  steel  works,  and  then  de<lucted  $1  from  their  time  checks.  They 
made  biweekly  settlements,  paid  them  every  two  weeks,  and  some  one  told  them 
they  were  being  robbed;  that  there  was  $1  being  deducted  once  every  month 
out  of  their  pay,  $1  from  each  man,  for  this  Jap,  to  pay  for  his  Job.  And  I 
brought  an  action  and  got  a  verdict  in  the  lower  court  of  Pueblo,  from  which 
an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court,  and  the  verdict  was  reversed  on  ther 
ground  that  the  steel  works  at  Pueblo  had  been  exempted  by  the  city  of  Pueblo 
from  taxation  and  was  not  a  part  of  the  municipality. 

So  it  seems  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  we  go  about  these  things, 
we  can  never  reach  the  evil. 

A  semimonthly  pay  day  has  been  adopted  by  a  part  of  the  firms  of  the  State, 
by  some  of  the  corporations,  but  not  all.  I  never  was  able  to  get  a  district 
attorney  to  bring  any  action.  I  have  tried  repeatedly  to  force  the  manufacturers 
and  the  merchants  of  the  State  to  furnish  the  schedules  so  that  I  could  prepare 
statistics  on  these  various  things. 

We  have  a  statute  that  looks  very  strong,  but  I  never  was  able  to  get  the 
district  attorney  to  allow  me  to  bring  an  action.  So,  when  we  sent  out  5,000 
schedules,  we  got  back  only  15  or  20  per  cent,  and  then  they  were  only  half 
filled.  Some  people  paid  no  attention  to  it  at  all.  So,  if  this  commission  can 
devise  some  way,  or  make  any  suggestions  to  the  United  States  Congress  that 
will  result  in  passing  laws  that  will  remedy  this  situation  out  here,  it  will  be 
very  satisfactory.  You  can  take  our  anticoercion  act.  I  tried  to  have  actions 
brought  on  that  I  had  a  call  to  go  to  Louisville,  Colo. — that  there  wore  some 
men  up  there  that  had  been  shipped  in  from  Chicago,  and  that  they  wore  there 
stranded  and  could  not  get  away.  This  is  the  statement  we  took  from  the  men, 
with  their  names  and  where  they  were  shipped  from,  and  the  whole  history 
of  it  that  you  may  put  into  the  record. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  submit  it  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  so  offered  is  printed  among  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this 
subject  as  •«  Brake  Exhibit  No.  1.") 

Mr.  Bbake.  These  men  were  hired  by  the  ofllcers  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road Co.  in  Chicago  and  they  were  shipped  to  Colorado,  with  two  guards  on 
the  car,  and  when  tiiey  got  to  Limon,  the  car  was  locked  and  remained  locked 
until  it  was  transferred  at  Denver  to  the  Colorado  Southern  for  the  Monarch 
mine  at  Louisville.  I  tried  to  get  an  action  brought  against  these  people,  and 
I  could  not  do  it  under  the  statute.  They  said  the  law  was  not  constitutional, 
so  that  these  men  had  to  go  back  to  Chicago  the  best  way  they  could. 

I  also  have  here  copies  of  the  labor  laws  of  Colorado. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  submit  them  into  the  record,  Mr.  Brake. 

(The  witness  submitted  books  entitled  "The  Compiled  Labor  Laws  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  Including  all  Enactments  Relating  to  Labor  to  January  1, 
1900,  Axel  Swanson  Deputy  Labor  Commissioner  " ;  "  The  Compiled  Labor  L.<<W8 
^f  the  State  of  Colorado,  Including  all  Enactments  Relating  to  Labor  to  May 
^  '1911.  Edwin  V.  Brake,  Deputy  Labor  Commissioner  and  Chief  Factory  Inspec- 
tor"; and  "Labor  I^aws  Enacted,  1913,  State  of  Colorado,  Oflfices  Bureau  of 
l4ibor  Statistics,"  each  of  which  was  published  by  the  Smith-Brooks  Press, 
Denver.) 
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Mr.  Bbakk.  There  Is  one  thing  I  wonld  like  to  explain  with  reference  to  this 
strike.  I  have  been  criticised  for  some  figures  I  made  regarding  the  earn- 
ings  of  miners,  and  I  want  to  state  that  these  figures  are  based  upon  reports 
made  by  the  coal  companies  to  the  mine  inspector  monthly,  as  to  the  tonnage 
produced,  as  to  the  rate  per  ton  paid  the  men,  and  as  to  the  number  of  miners 
employed.  I  took  the  totals  for  the  year  on  five  mines.  I  picked  them  so  I 
could  gather  the  data  from  the  three  large  companies  and  from  the  lignite  field 
in  the  north,  and  I  prepared  this  table,  and  I  want  to  state  that  this  table 
is  absolutely  correct,  because  any  child  16  years  old  can  take  these  figures  and 
verify  them.  I  took  the  total  number  of  days-  worked,  according  to  their  own 
reports,  the  average  number  of  miners  employed  during  the  year,  the  price  paid 
per  ton,  the  total  tonnage  produced  at  the  mine,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
multiply  the  total  tonnage  by  the  price  paid  per  ton,  and  divide  by  the  number 
of  men,  and  you  get  the  average  annual  earnings. 

In  the  Berwind  mine  there  were  301  days,  and  they  employed  2d8  miners, 
and  paid  55  cents  per  ton.  They  produced  362,930  tons.  The  average  gross 
wages  per  miner  per  year  was  $660.82.  The  average  gross  wages  per  day  was 
$2.24  on  a  basis  of  312  working  days,  and  they  worked  301.  Fixed  charges 
for  powder,  smithing,  and  hospital,  $54.50 ;  average  nef  wage  per  year,  $615.32 ; 
average  net  wages  for  a  10-hour  day,  $1.97 ;  average  net  wages  for  S-hour  day, 
$1.58.  The  five  mines  producing  7  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  produced  In  the 
State  give  an  average  net  wage  for  an  8-liour  day  of  $1.68.  We  produced  that 
year  about  11,000,000  tons,  and  this  covers  839,267  tons.    I  gave  the  Berwind 

mine.    The  Maitland  mine 

Chairman  Walsh  (int^rupting).  Have  you  the  Delagua  mine,  Mr.  Brake? 

Mr.  BsAKB.  Berwind,  Maitland,  Piedmont,  the  Golden  Ash,  and  the  Goal 
Greek  mine.  I  have  not  the  Delagua,  but  it  is  the  largest  producer  in  the 
State.  Baum  owns  the  Golden  Ash;  the  State  owns  the  land,  but  he  has  the 
lease.  The  Coal  Creek  is  owned  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.;  the  Pied- 
mont is  owned  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.;  the  Maitland  by  the  Victor- 
American  Fuel  Co.,  and  the  Berwind  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  submit  that  table,  please,  Mr.  Brake? 

Mr.  Bbak£.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  table  of  wages  so  offered  was  in  printed  form.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  now,  if  there  is  anything  else  in  the  way  of  con- 
structive remedy  or  suggestion  you  have  in  mind,  I  wish,  please,  you  would 
give  it  to  a  member  of  our  staff,  who  will  be  left  behind  and  who  will  call  upon 
you. 

(The  witness,  in  accordance  with  the  above  request,  under  date  of  December 
30,  1914,  submitted  papers,  which  appear  among  the  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this 
subject  as  "  Brake  Exhibit  No.  2.") 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Tou  spoke  about  the  carload  of  men  that  were 
shipped  from  Chicago.    Why  didn*t  they  go  to  work  when  they  got  here? 

Mr.  Brake.  These  men  were  employed  there.  According  to  their  own  repre- 
sentations they  were  plumbers,  electricians,  boiler  makers,  street  -car  men, 
mostly  mechanics  and  mostly  young  fellows  from  25  to  30  years  of  age,  and  they 
claimed  they  were  brought  out  here  to  work  at  their  regular  trades,  and  that 
when  they  got  out  here  they  were  taken  to  the  collar  of  the  shaft  and  told, 
"  Now,  go  down  and  go  to  work."  And  they  refusetl.  The  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  these  men  are  contained  in  that  statement. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all,  thank  you,  Mr.  Brake. 

Mr.  Brake.  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  you  leave  anyone  here  for  any  further 
information,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  it  to  him. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Grant  will  be  here. 

Mr.  Brake.  I  have  been  broken  up  because  of  the  short  time  given  me. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  has  been  too  short.  I  might  make  the  statement  that 
a  few  witnesses  who  have  been  subpoenaed  have  not  been  used  on  account  of 
time.  The  testimony  expected  to  be  adduced  from  some  of  them  has  been  cov- 
ered by  other  witnesses.  In  the  cases  of  witnesses  from  whom  we  still  desire 
information,  members  of  our  staff  will  be  left  to  take  statements  from  them. 

All  of  those  witnesses  who  have  been  subpoenaed,  but  not  called  upon  the 
stand,  may  get  their  per  diem  and  mileage  by  applying  to  Mr.  Dower. 

This  commission  will  stand  adjourned  without  day. 

(And  thereupon,  at  6.10  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  December  16,  1914»  the  commis- 
sion adjourned  without  day.) 


D».«: 


UTS. 


08IIOOD  EXHIBIT  VO.  1. 


DcNV-EB,  Goto.,  January  2,  1907, 
gsjly  cbeek. 

Effective  January  1,  1907,  the  following  advanced  rate  of  wages  will  be  paid : 
Digging,  50  cents  for  2,000  pounds  run  of  mine ;  this  is  an  advance  of  over  4 
cents  per  ton  over  previous  price. 

Wages  for  drivers  will  i>e  29i  cents  per  hour ;  for  driver  boss,  82}  cents  per 
hour;  fire  boss,  32}  cents  per  hour;  motor  men,  30  cents  per  hour;  nippers, 
2&I  cents  per  hour;  tracinnen,  timbermen,  and  rockmen  will  receive  29}  cents 
per  hour ;  trappers,  12  cents  per  hour ;  power-house  engineers,  $85  per  month ; 
ash  wheeler,  18}  cents  per  hour ;  stable  boss,  $80  per  month ;  stable-boss 
helper,  $55  per  month;  blacksmith,  32}  cents  per  hour;  pit-<rar  repairer,  29 
cents  per  hour;  electrician  helper,  21}  cents  per  hour;  laborers  will  be  ad- 
vanced from  17}  cents  to  18}  cents  per  hour;  oven  drawers,  from  80  cents  to 
85  cents  per  oven ;  and  levelers  f  rcHn  20  cents  to  22  cents  per  oven. 

W.  J.  MniRAT, 
Second  Vice  President  and  General  Superintendent, 
Approved. 

G.  W.  BowEN,  President, 


OSGOOD  EXWTETT  NO.  2. 

The  Victor-American  Fuel  Co. — Summary  of  total  days  worked  and  amount 
earned  by  men  employed  as  miners,  all  mines,  year  ending  June  SO,  1913. 


lOse. 


Qray  Creek.. 

Hastings 

Delagua 

Bowen 

Maitland 

Ravenwood.. 
Chandler.... 
Radiant 

Total.. 


Total 

days 

worked. 


22,128 
27,635 
07,410 
34,011 
11,580 
24,768 
21,944 
8,514 


247,990 


Total 
amount. 


$50,656.60 

101,643.74 

852,974.32 

131,080.08 

40, 425. 15 

84,926.12 

75,688.49 

29,582.34 


875,985.84 


Entries 

and  room 

turning. 


911,938.98 
11,822.62 
36,989.76 
9,044.23 
11,682.07 
14, 143. 39 
14,580.38 
9, 160. 90 


119,362.26 


Total 
earned. 


$71,505.52 

113,466.36 

389,964.07 

140,133.31 

53,107.22 

99,069.51 

90,268,87 

38,743.24 


996,348.10 


Average 
aay. 

Average 
days 
mine 

worked. 

$3.23 
4.11 
4.00 
4.13 
4.50 
4.00 
4.11 
4.55 

3.06 

3.09 

2.94 

2.89 

2.52i 

2.76 

2.111 

2.60 

4.01 

2.74) 

Average 

yearly 

wages 

had  men 

worked 

every  day 

mine  was 

operated. 


$988.38 
1,260.90 
1,176.00 
1,190.68 
1,136.25 
1,104.00 
889.27 
1,183.00 

1, 100. 75 


DALRTMFLE  BZHIBIT, 

Office  of  State  Inspector  of  Ck)AL  Mines, 

Denver,  Colo.,  December  15,  1914* 
Industrial  Illations  Commission, 

Capitol  Building,  Denver. 

Gentlemen:  Having  been  advised  that  yonr  honorable  body  is  anxious  to 
complete  your  investigation  in  tlie  State  as  early  as  possible,  I  desire  to  submit 
the  following  statement : 

While  I  was  on  the  stand  the  question  was  asked  If  I  knew  of  any  operator 
that  advocated  the  passage  of  our  present  mining  bill.  I  replied  I  did  not. 
I  wish  to  qualify  this  statement  by  saying,  Not  until  after  it  was  amended  by 
the  joint  committee  aKM>lnted  by  the  Senate,  at  which  time  they  advocated  its 
becoming  a  law  without  change.  I  am  informed  that  a  witness  testified  before 
you  that  my  office  has  discriminated  against  nonunion  mines  by  compelling  them 
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to  use  permissible  powder,  while  the  union  mines  were  allowed  to  use  black 
powder.  The  facts  are  that  some  of  the  companies  put  their  mines  on  permis- 
sible powder  without  being  asked  by  me,  while  other  companies,  upon  request 
from  this  departthent,  experimented  with  permissible  and  complained  that  it 
had  caused  a  great  Increase  In  the  percentage  of  slack  produced.  A  Joint  in- 
spection was  made  in  this  district,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  mines  -were 
allowed  to  continue  the  use  of  black  powder,  while  others  were  compelled  to  use 
I)ermlsslble,  this  being  determined  by  the  existing  conditions. 

With  reference  to  the  allegation  that  the  deputies  and  myself  were  put  into 
office  through  the  influence  of  the  U.  M.  of  A. : 

Deputy  Inspector  Oberding  and  myself  were  appointed  after  passing  a  rigid 
competitive  examination  before  a  board  of  examiners  comi)osed  of  five  members, 
one  of  whom  was  a  United  Mine  Worker. 

Deputy  Inspector  Graham  was  supi)orted  by  the  organization,  while  it  opposed 
Deputy  Inspector  King. 

The  deputy  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  chief  inspector.' 

The  testimony  given  you  relative  to  a  mine  1,100  feet  deep  being  allowed  to 
operate,  but  which,  had  It  belonged  to  some  of  the  other  companies,  would  have 
been  closed  down  by  this  office : 

The  mine  referred  to  was  opened  some  years  before  the  present  mining  law 
became  effective,  and  consists  of  two  shafts  nearly  a  mile  apart ;  and  while  this 
office  did  allow  it  to  operate  under  conditions  not  entirely  satisfactory,  this  was 
done  with  the  sole  object  of  connecting  the  two  shafts  above  named. 

When  connections  were  made  without  improving  the  sanitary  conditions  the 
mine  was  closed  by  this  department. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  the  question  of  imlon  or  nonunion  has  never 
interfered  with  me  In  the  performance  of  my  duties. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

James  Dalrymple, 
State  Inspector  of  Coal  Mines. 

Nationality  and  number  of  mine  employees, 
[Total  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  aroond  the  mines,  14,308.] 


Nationality. 


English... 

Italian 

Slav 

Mexican... 

Polish 

Russian... 

Greek 

Bulgarian. 
Norwegian 
German... 

French 

Austrian.. 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

4,885 

30.650 

4,161 

29.08 

r,160 

8.1 

973 

6.8 

223 

1.55 

50 

.41 

589 

4.12 

260 

1.8 

17 

.12 

556 

3.88 

210 

1.5 

1,106 

7.73 

Nationality. 


Percent. 


Montenegrin 

Turkish 

Swedish 

Hungarian.. 
Japanese  — 

Servian 

Bohemian.. 

Finland 

Macedonian. 

Total. 


Production  of  coal,  1911-191.^, 

HUERFANO  COUNTY. 


Month. 


January 

February.. 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November. 
Decembo-. . 

Total 


1911 


191,576 
78,683 
94,065 
137,828 
146,287 
101,672 
112,944 
178,029 
146,079 
156,878 
192,357 
192,022 


1,728,420 


Production  for— 


1912 


211,906 
127,823 
168,078 
142,694 
137,457 
105,910 
126,723 
153,607 
155,772 
160,798 
190,923 
198,507 


1,889,300 


1913 


216,364 
166,423 
106,396 
133,089 
162,179 
130,690 
147,194 
179,933 
132,661 
74,371 
90,493 
104,469 


1,644,212 


1914 


127,562 
102,862 
110,886 
93,664 
110,226 
120,364 
137,443 
150,680 
160,348 
18^581 


1,325,625 
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ProdtLction  of  coal,  1911-1914 — Continued. 

LAS  ANIMAS  COUNTY. 


Month. 


January 

February.. 

Mar(^ 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. . 

Total 


Production  for— 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

428,195 

474,673 

430,891 

226,858 

341,264 

418,203 

375,604 

210,941 

374,419 

452,943 

364,421 

233,630 

331,668 

406,816 

385,360 

198,670 

357,064 

356,648 

385,742 

216,110 

328,465 

316, 194 

374,058 

231,  OM 

347,316 

354,857 

370,733 

228,119 

377,651 

380,625 

380,180 

310,281 

364,833 

369,844 

316,065 

250,638 

411,678 

416,241 

121,405 

261,382 

443, 121 

420,890 

120,834 

427,000 

402,858 

148,047 

4,532,664 

4,770,292 

3,782,340 

2,297,648 

CTTBTIS  EXHIBIT. 

January  0,  191$. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Curtis, 

PreMent  Rapson  Coal  Mining  Co., 

Colorado  Springs^  Colo, 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  checking  up  the  records  of  our  Denver  hearings  I  find 
that  there  is  certain  information  which  you  promised  to  furnish  to  the  com- 
mission and  which  has  not  yet  been  received.  We  are  anxious  to  complete  our 
records  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
send  this  data  hi  your  earliest  convenience. 

The  information  diesired  is  a  list  showing  the  wages  paid  by  you  before  and 
after  the  strike  on  the  same  class  of  work ;  the  average  wage  and  the  average 
selling  price  for  12  months  before  and  after  the  strike;  and  a  written  state- 
ment regarding  the  average  amount  of  coal  mined  per  man  for  the  last  half  of 
October,  1914.  To  make  this  last  request  more  clear  to  you  I  am  quoting 
from  the  testimony : 

"Mr.  Curtis.  The  average  amount  of  coal  mined  per  man  for  the  last  half 
of  October  of  this  year,  45.9  tons  per  man.  That  is,  as  I  said  before,  an  en- 
tirely misleading  fact,  unless  it  is  borne  in  mind  first  that  that  represents  the 
agerage — not  even  the  average— does  not  give  the  net  average  for  all  the  men; 
and,  second,  that  those  wages  are  the  wages  corresponding  to  the  amount  of 
mining,  which  is  supplemented  by  the  average  narrow  work  they  have  done. 

"Chairman  Walsh.  WMU  you  have  that  written  out  and  handed  to  the 
clerk? 

"  Mr.  Ci^RTis.  I  will." 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Louis  K.  Brown,  Secretary, 

JA^f^ARY  28,  1915. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Curtis, 

President  Rapson  Coal  Mining  Co,, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  wrote  you,  under  date  of  January  9,  regarding  certain 
information  which  was  desired  by  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  to 
supplement  your  testimony  given  at  their  public  hearing  In  Denver  during 
December.  As  I  have  received  no  reply  to  this  letter,  and  the  commission  is 
very  anxious  to  complete  the  Denver  testimony,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
writing  you  again,  and  trust  that  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  furnish  the  data 
requested. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Louis  K.  Brown,  Secretary. 

Rapson  Coal  Mining  Co., 
Colorado  Sprites,  Colo.,  February  3,  1915. 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Brown, 

Secretary,  Transportation  BuUding,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  the  28th  ultimo,  as  well  as  your  earlier 
letter  of  the  9th.     1  had  not  Intentionally  overlooked  your  earlier  letter,  but 
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when  I  came  to  prepare  the  flg^ares  which  had  been  asked  for  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  comply. 

When  I  was  on  the  witness  stand  I  declined  to  give  certain  information 
asked  for  as  to  earnings,  and  was  advised  by  the  chairman  that  I  was  not 
obliged  to  do  so  unless  I  saw  fit 

I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  giving  the  wage  list  before  and  after  the 
strike,  and  attach  statement  thereof  hereto. 

I  was  asked  to  give  the  various  wage  cost  and  average  selling  price  before 
and  after  the  strike,  but  this  I  find  to  be  impossible ;  that  is,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  such  figures  which  will  have  any  value.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  were  working  the  mines  under  entirely  different  conditions.  The  output  of 
our  No.  1  mine,  for  instance,  last  year  was  over  67,000  tons,  while  for  the 
preceding  year  it  was  only  28,000  tons.  Then,  too,  last  year  a  considerable 
percentage  of  our  output  was  mine-run  coal,  while  In  previous  years  we  had 
sold  practically  no  mine-run  coal.  The  labor  and  cost  of  producing  mine-run 
coal  Is  materially  less  than  of  domestic  coal,  because  of  the  elimination  of  the 
expense  of  screening  the  coal  and  of  loading  it  into  box  cars. 

To  get  any  tonnage  which  would  be  comparable  to  our  1914  tonnage  we  would 
have  to  go  back  some  four  or  five  years,  when  the  conditions  of  the  mine  were 
radically  difCerent.  As  a  consequence  of  this  I  find  it  Impossible  to  prepare 
any  comparable  figures  covering  the  average  wage  cost  and  average  selling  price 
before  and  after  the  strike. 

I  read  into  the  record  of  my  testimony  certain  Information  which  I  considered 
to  be  pertinent  and  comparable  relating  to  conditions  before  and  after  the 
strike.  At  the  request  of  the  chairman  I  turned  over  my  memorandum  to  the 
stenographer  and  supposed  he  would  verify  his  notes  of  my  testimony  from 
these.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  recollection  the  transcript  of  my  testi- 
mony did  not  give  this  information  at  all,  and  I  will  consequently  repeat  In  this 
the  facts  embodied  in  those  statements  I  then  made. 

In  December  of  1910,  40  miners  earned  gross  $80.15  each  for  the  month. 
Their  net  earnings,  after  deducting  charges  for  rent,  water,  fuel,  i)owder,  and 
any  order  which  may  have  been  given  them  at  their  request  on  Independent 
stores,  average  $53.35.  Ten  of  these  men  earned  during  that  month  an  average 
of  $130.27.  In  the  half  of  September,  1913,  preceding  the  strike,  all  of  the 
miners  In  our  employ  In  the  same  mine  averaged  for  the  half  month  $38.30. 
Twelve  of  these  men  averaged  for  the  half  month  $61.96. 

In  the  last  half  of  October,  1914,  the  first  50  men  on  the  pay  roll,  all  but  9  of 
whom  were  miners  and  none  of  whom  were  men  on  monthly  salaries,  earned 
$50.80  gross  and  $45.95  net.  Fourteen  miners  out  of  these  50  earned  an  average 
of  $05.42.  The  pay  roll  for  this  half  month  amounted  to  $6,361.87,  while  the 
total  amount  deducted  for  oil  and  powder  sold  the  men  during  that  time 
amounted  to  only  $136.95. 

Hoping  you  will  find  this  to  answer  your  purpose,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  W.  Curtis. 


Scale  of  wageSy  Rapson  No.  1  mine. 


Fire  boss... 
Shot  flrer . . 

Drivers 

Trackmen. 
Rope  rider . 
T^ptomen 


Prior  to 

After 

Septem- 

Septem- 

ber, 1913. 

ber,  1913. 

1  $100.00 

s$4.00 

«3.50 

«4.00 

S3. 12 

<3.45 

»3.12 

>3.45 

"3.12 

«3.45 

•2.20 

«2.80 

Prior  to 

Septem- 
ber, 1913. 


Box-car  man. 

Engineer 

Firemen. .... 
Cardrq;>per.. 
Blacksmith.. 
Boys,  outside 


1  Per  month. 
>  Per  day. 


•  Per  day  of  9  hours. 
<  Per  day  of  8  hours. 


>$2.20 
•3.50 
•2.50 
«2.50 
•3.25 
•  2.06 


After 
Septem- 
ber, 1913. 


4  S3. 06 
1112.60 
«3.15 
42.80 
«3.90 
U.OO 
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WSLB0R9  EXHIBIT  KO.  1. 

[Na  1810.     Case  21.     State  of  Colorado.     Lea8«.     Expires  October  1,  1917.     Berwind 
and  TakMisco  mines.  Las  Animas  County,  Colo,     uenewal  of  No,  650-M62. 

The  Colobado  Fuel  &  Ibon  Co. 
ooal-lakd  lba6e. 

This  indenture,  made  this  12th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  seven,  by  and  between  the  State  of  Colorado,  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  the  Colora<lo  Fuel  and  Ii'on  Company,  of  the  city  and  county  of  Denver, 
in  said  State,  party  of  the  second  part : 

Witnesseth,  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration 
of  tlie  covenants  and  agreements  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  be  l^ept  and  per- 
formed by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  and  assigns,  has  de- 
mised and  leased  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  the  right  and  privilege 
of  mining  for  and  taking  out  coal  from  the  lands  hereinafter  described,  lying 
and  being  in  the  county  of  Las  Animas,  in  said  State,  the  same  being  known  and 
described  as  follows,  viz : 

All  of  section  thirty-six  (36)  in  township  thirty-one  (31)  south  of  range 
sixty-five  (65)  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  containing  six  hundred 
and  forty  (640)  acres,  more  or  less,  according  to  United  States  survey.* 

The  privilege  is  hereby  granted  the  (Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Ck>mpany  to  take 
coal  mined  on  its  own  land  adjoining  this  State  land  tlirough  the  main  entries 
on  the  said  school  section  for  delivery  to  their  tipple  works:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  the  lessee  herein  shall  bind  itself  to  keep  all  coal  mined  on  the  said 
school  section  separate  from  said  company's  coal  mined  on  its  own  land  until 
after  the  same  has  been  weighed  on  the  tipple,  and  due  record  of  the  same 
made,  so  that  the  terms  of  this  lease  may  be  complied  with  in  regard  to  the 
tonnage  mined,  as  provided  in  this  lease.*  ( See  board  orders  of  June  12th,  1907, 
and  August  22nd,  1907.    Renewal  of  lease  No.  M-62.) 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  above-described  premises,  with  the  appurte- 
nances, unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  and  assigns,  from 
the  second  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1907,  for  the  full  term  of  ten  (10)  years, 
being  until  the  second  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1917.  The  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  in  consideration  of  the  leasing  of  said  premises  and  privileges  aforesaid, 
by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  does 
covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  first  party  as  follows,  viz : 

First  That  within  sixty  days  from  the  signing  of  this  lease,  the  party  of  the 
second  part  will  commence  to  prospect  for  coal  upon  said  premises,  and  will 
continuously  pursue  such  prospecting  uhtil  coal  is  found  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  justi:^  mining  of  same,  or  in  case  workable  coal  is  not  found,  work  may 
cease  if  the  register  of  the  State  land  board  is  so  notified  In  writing,  and  said 
register,  at  his  option,  may  declare  this  lease  void  and  ended  and  both  parties 
released  from  all  obligations  thereunder.  If  coal  of  workable  thickness  is 
found,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall,  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  this  lease,  commence  to  open  the  same  by  a  shaft  or  drift  of  proper 
size  and  continually  and  with  reasonable  energy  develop  the  coal  in  a  good  and 
workmanlike  manner  and  take  out  and  pay  royalty  on  not  less  than  five  thou- 
sand (5,(X)0)  tons  of  coal  annually,  after  the  first  year  of  this  lease. 

Second.  That  this  lease  is  to  be  taken  and  considered  as  a  coal  lease  only, 
the  party  of  tlie  first  part  expressly  reserving  the  right  to  lease  at  any  time 
so  much  of  the  surface  of  the  land  herein  described  as  is  not  actually  needed 
and  occupied  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  for  the  purpose  of  mining  for 
coal,  as  herein  stated. 

Third.  That  in  the  underground  workings  for  said  coal  all  shafts,  Inclines, 
and  tunnels  shall  be  well  timbered  (when  good  mining  requires  timbering)  and 
that  all  parts  of  workings,  where  the  coal  is  not  exhausted  and  for  good  rea- 
sons not  being  worked,  will  be  kept  free  from  water  and  waste  material,  as 
in  ordinary  operations,  and  that  the  imderground  workings  shall  be  protected 
against  fire  and  floods,  and  the  creeps  and  squeezes  shall  be  guarded  against, 
and  when  they  do  occur  shall  be  checked  in  a  manner  in  keeping  with  good 
mining.  That  such  methods  of  mining  shall  be  used  as  shall  insure  the  ex- 
traction of  the  greatest  amount  of  the  coal  vein  possible. 

1  Modification  of  printed  form. 
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Fourth.  During  all  the  proper  hours  and  at  all  times  during  the  continuance 
of  this  lease,  said  party  of  the  first  part  by  its  duly  authorized  agent  or  agents, 
named  and  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  land  commissioners,  of  the  said 
first  party,  or  by  the  president  or  register  of  said  board,  shall  be,  and  hereby 
are  authorized  to  go  through  any  of  the  shafts,  openings,  or  workings  on  said 
premises  and  to  examine,  inspect,  and  survey  the  same,  and  to  examine  and 
make  extracts  or  copies  of  all  books  and  weigh  sheets  that  show  in  any  way 
the  coal  output  of  said  premises,  and  that  all  conveniences  necessary  for  said 
inspection,  survey,  or  examination  shall  be  furnished  said  agent  or  agents  by 
the  party  of  the  second  part 

Fifth.  That  all  coal  mined  or  taken  from  said  premises,  upon  being  hoisted 
or  trammed,  shall  be  weighed,  and  the  weight  thereof  shall  be  entered  In  due 
form  in  books  kept  for  such  purpose  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  the 
weight  of  all  coal  shipped  by  railway  or  otherwise  shall  be  kept  and  preserved. 

Sixth.  That  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  each  and  every  month  during  the 
term  of  this  lease  the  said  second  party  shall  make  a  report  to  the  register  of 
said  board  of  land  commissioners,  in  which  shall  be  entered  and  set  down  the 
exact  amount  in  weight  and  cubic  yards  of  all  coal  mined  upon  said  premises 
during  the  preceding  calendar  month,  and  said  report  shall  be  accompanied  by 
the  weights  of  the  railway  companies  over  which  such  coal  or  any  part  thereof 
has  been  transported,  and  shall  also  show  the  use  or  dlsi)osal  by  said  party  of 
the  second  part  of  coal  In  all  other  ways. 

Seventh.  That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  pay  unto  the  said  party 
of  the  first  part  for  the  right  and  privilege  of  mining  coal  upon  said  premises 
as  herein  provided  a  royalty  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  of  coal  mined  and  taken 
out  of  said  premises,  which  royalty  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  each  and  every  month  during  the  term  of  this  lease  for  the  preced- 
ing calendar  month :  Provided  always^  however^  That  the  minimum  amount  of 
monthly  royalty  shall  be  one-twelfth  of  the  yearly  royalty  hereinafter  provided 
for,  whether  any  coal  Is  mined  or  not:  And  provided  further.  That  the  sum  of 
five  (5)  hundred  dollars  paid  by  said  party  of  the  second  part  to  the  said  party 
of  the  first  part  at  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents  shall  be  In  full 
for  the  minimum  yearly  royalty  for  the  first  year,  but  in  the  event  the  total 
royalty  due  and  payable  herein  shall  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  this  lease 
be  found  to  exceed  said  sum  of  five  (5)  hundred  dollars,  then  and  in  that  case 
said  sum  shall  be  applied  as  a  credit  on  the  amount  of  royalty  so  found  to  be 
due  for  said  first  year:  And  provided  further,  That  the  total  minimum  yearly 
royalty  due  from  and  payable  by  said  party  of  the  second  part  In  each  and 
every  year  during  the  term  of  this  lease  Is  hereby  fixed  at  and  shall  be  five 
(5)  hundred  dollars,  whether  any  coal  Is  mined  or  not. 

The  term  "  ton  "  as  herein  used  means  a  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  un- 
screened coal,  unless  said  party  of  the  first  part,  the  State  board  of  land  com- 
missioners, or  Its  duly  authorized  agent  or  agents,  elects  to  compute  a  ton  of 
coal  at  twenty-seven  cubic  feet  of  coal  In  the  solid  or  by  the  measurements  of 
the  space  for  which  the  coal  Is  mined,  deducting  therefrom  all  space  occupied 
by  slate  or  other  Impurities,  and  In  such  case  the  said  computation  shall  be 
final  and  binding  upon  said  party  of  the  second  part. 

It  Is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that 
all  mining,  timbering,  and  work  done  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  on  said 
premises  shall  be  at  all  times  during  the  terms  of  this  lease  subject  to  the  super- 
vision, approval,  and  orders  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mineral  department 
of  said  State  board  of  land  commissioners. 

And  it  is  expressly  understood  and  covenanted  by  and  between  the  parties 
aforesaid  that  If  for  any  reason  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  fall  to  keep 
each,  all,  and  every  one  of  the  covenants  by  it  covenanted  aforesaid,  then,  and 
in  that  event,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  to 
declare  this  identure  at  an  end  and  enter  Into  the  said  premises,  or  any  part 
thereof,  either  with  or  without  process  of  law,  to  reenter,  and  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  or  any  persons  occupying.  In,  or  upon  the  same  to  exjwl, 
remove,  and  put  out,  using  such  force  as  may  be  necessary  In  so  doing,  and  the 
said  premises  again  to  repossess  and  enjoy  as  In  its  first  and  former  estate. 
And  In  such  event,  that  Is  to  say,  In  the  event  of  the  termination  of  this-  Uhm 
by  reason  of  the  breach  or  breaches  of  the  covenants  aforesaid,  or  at  tl»  as- 
piration of  the  term  aforesaid,  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  covenant* 
and  agrees  to  surrender  and  deliver  up  said  above-described  premises  and  prop- 
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erty,  In  good  mining  condition,  peaceably  to  the  said  parly  of  the  first  part,  and 
shall  forfeit  to  the  State  and  make  no  claim  for  any  moneys,  work,  improve- 
ments, or  time  laid  out  or  expended  in  the  premises.  And  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  this  lease  for  any  cause  aforesaid,  if  said  second  party  shall  remain  in 
the  possession  thereof,  it  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  unlawful  detainer  of  said 
premises,  under  the  statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  provisions  thereof,  and  to  eviction  and  removal 
forcibly  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  process  of  law  as  above  stated. 

It  is  also  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  this  lease  shall  not  be  assigned 
or  the  property  sublet  without  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  State  board  of 
land  commissioners,  and  that  the  privileges  hereby  granted  will  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purposes  than  mining  coal  from  said  premises  and  will  not  bo 
used  for  the  mining,  handling,  or  transportation  of  coal  other  than  that  mined 
on  land  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  land  commissioners. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hath  caused  these  presents 
to  be  signed  by  the  president  and  register  of  said  State  board  of  land  commis- 
sioners and  sealed  with  the  oflicial  seal  of  said  board,  and  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  has  hereunto  set  its  hand  and  seal  on  this  the  day  and  year  first 
hereinabove  written. 

Henry  A.  Buchtel,  [seal.] 

President  of  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners. 

[SEAL.]  John  F.  Vivian,  [seal.] 

Register  of  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners, 
The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  CJo.,     [seal,] 

[seal.]  By  J.  F.  Welborn,  President 

Attest : 

L.  E.  Tenney, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Approved  as  to  form :  C.  E.  H. 

BOND  OF  lessee. 

Whereas  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
has  agreed  to  lease  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver,  State  of  Colorado,  upon  its  application,  the  following  de- 
scribed lands  situate  in  Las  Animas  County,  State  of  Colorado,  to  wit:  All  of 
section  thirty-six  (36)  in  township  thirty-one  (31)  south,  of  range  sixty-five 
(65)  west,  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  for  coal 
thereon,  containing,  according  to  United  States  survey,  six  hundred  and  forty 
(640)  acres,  more  or  less. 

The  privilege  is  hereby  granted  the  CJoolrado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  to  take 
coal  mined  on  its  own  land  adjoining  this  State  land  through  the  main  entries 
of  the  said  school  section  for  delivery  to  their  tipple  works;  Provided,  however. 
That  the  lessee  herein  shall  bind  itself  to  keep  all  coal  mined  on  the  said  school 
section  separate  from  the  said  company*s  coal  mined  on  its  own  land,  until  after 
the  same  has  been  weighed  on  the  tipple  and  due  record  of  the  same  made, 
so  that  the  terms  of  this  lease  may  be  compiled  with  In  regard  to  the  tonnage 
mined,  as  provided  in  this  lease.  (See  board  order  of  June  12th,  1907,  and 
August  22nd,  1907.    Renewal  of  lease  lil-62.) 

Now.  therefore,  Imow  all  men  by  these  presents :  That  we,  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  as  principal,  and  National  Surety  Company,  of  N.  Y.,  as 
sureties,  of  the  county  of  Denver,  State  of  Colorado,  are  held  and  firmly  bound 
unto  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  in  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  and  no/100  ($2,000.00)  dollars  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  paid  unto  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  which  payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ouselves, 
our  and  each  of  our  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators.  Jointly  and  severally, 
firmly  by  these  presents.  Sealed  with  our  seal  on  this  the  17th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven. 

The  condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  such,  that  if  the  above  bouden,  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  <Ik>mpany,  its  successors  and  assigns,  shall  in  all  things 
keep  and  perform  the  covenants,  conditions,  and  agreements,  and  each  and  every 
one  of  them,  and  every  part  thereof,  on  its  part  to  be  performed,  which  are  con« 
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tained  in  a  certain  indenture  of  lease,  bearing  even  date  herewitli,  enterd  Into 
between  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  CJolorado.  party 
of  the  first  part,  and  the  said  tlie  CJolorado  Fuei  and  Iron  Company,  party  of  the 
second  part,  covering  the  above-described  lands,  and  shall  not  permit  any  loss 
nor  commit  nor  cause  to  be  committed  any  waste  to  or  upon  said  premises,  or 
any  part  thereof ;  and  shall  pay  as  flat  rental  therefor  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
and  no/100  ($500.00)  dollars,  and  in  addition  thereto  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton 
royalty  on  gross  output;  and  shall  make  true  report  of  the  gross  valuation  of 
all  coal  mined  on  the  above-described  land,  at  such  times  as  they  are  required 
so  to  do  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  well  and  truly  make  payment  of  all 
royalties  as  covenanted  in  said  lease,  and  shall  surrender  said  premises  at  the 
expiration  of  said  lease,  then  the  above  obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  of  full 
force  and  effect. 

[seal.]  The  Colorado  Fl-el  &  Iron  Co., 

By  J.  F.  Welbobn,  President. 
Attest : 

L.  E.  Tehney,  Assistant  Secretary, 

Approved  as  to  form :  C.  E.  H. 

[seal.]  National    Surety   Company, 


Witness  as  to  surety: 

C.  H.  ToNCBAY,  Denver, 


By  Ralph  W.  Smith,  Attorney  in  Fact, 


[No.   1811.     Case  21.     M-67.     State  of  Colorado.     Lease.     Expires   January   11»   1913, 

Rockyale,  Fremont  County,  Colo.] 

The  Colorado  Fvel  &  Iron  Co. 

Note. — By  complying  with  terms  of  the  lease  we  have  been  given  verbal  permission  to 
continue  same. 

Den\'er,  Xovemher  16,  1907. 
Mr.  Simon  Smith, 

Williamsburg^  Colo. 

Deab  Sib  :  Before  the  State  land  board  would  consent  or  entertain  the  propo- 
sition of  the  transfer  of  the  school  lease  from  you  to  us,  it  insisted  upon  our 
paying  $100  royalty  due  January  1,  1907.    We  paid  this  amount,  which  was 
owing  from  you,  and  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  remit  the  same  to  the  company. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  E.  H. 

COAL  LAND  LEASE. 

This  indenture,  made  this  2nd  day  of  September,  A.  D.  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  three  (1903),  by  and  between  the  State  of  Colorado,  party  of  the 
first  part,  and  Arthur  I.  Kline,  of  the  county  of  Denver,  in  said  State,  party 
of  the  second  part: 

Witnesseth,  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of 
the  covenants  and  agreements  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  be  kept  and  performed 
by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
has  demised  and  leased  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  the  right  and  priv- 
ilege of  mining  for  and  taking  out  coal  from  the  lands  hereinafter  described, 
lying  and  being  in  the  coimty  of  Fremont,  in  said  State,  the  same  being  known 
and  described  as  follows,  viz: 

Acres,  160;  part  of  section,  SW.  i;  section,  36;  township,  19  S. ;  range,  70  W, 

Issued  in  lieu  of  lease  M-51. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  above-described  premises,  with  the  appurte- 
nances, unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  from  the  12th  day  of  January,  A,  D.  1903,  for  the  full 
term  of  ten  <10)  years,  being  until  the  12th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1913.  The 
8aid  party  of  the  second  part,  in  consideration  of  the  leasing  of  said  premises 
and  privileges  aforesaid  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  to  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part*  does  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  first  party  as 
follows,  viz: 
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First  That  within  sixty  days  from  the  signing  of  this  lease,  the  party  of  the 
second  part  will  commence  to  prosi)ect  for  coal  upon  said  premises,  and  will 
continuously  pursue  such  prospecting  until  coal  Is  found  of  suiiicient  thickness 
to  Justify  mining  of  same,  or  in  case  worlcable  coal  is  not  found,  work  may 
cease  if  the  register  of  the  State  land  board  is  so  notified  In  writing,  and  said 
register,  at  his  option,  may  declare  this  lease  void  and  ended  and  both  parties 
released  from  all  obligations  thereunder.  If  coal  of  workable  thickness  is 
found,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall,  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  this  lease,  commence  to  open  the  same  by  a  shaft  or  drift  of  proper  size 
and  continually  and  with  reasonable  energy  develop  the  coal  in  a  good  and 
workmanlike  manner  and  take  out  and  pay  royalty  on  not  less  than  one 
thousad  (1,000)  tons  of  coal  annually,  after  the  first  year  of  this  lease. 

Second.  That  this  lease  is  to  be  taken  and  considered  as  a  coal  lease  only, 
the  party  of  the  first  part  expressly  reserving  the  right  to  leaae  at  any  time 
so  much  of  the  surface  of  the  land  herein  described  aa  is  not  actually  needed 
and  occupied  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  for  the  purpose  of  mining  for  coal, 
as  herein  stated. 

Third.  That  in  the  underground  workings  for  said  coal  all  shafts,  inclines, 
and  tunnels  shall  be  well  timbered  (when  eood  mining  requires  timbering),  ami 
that  all  parts  of  workings,  where  the  coaT  is  not  exhausted  and  for  good  rea- 
sons not  being  worked,  will  be  k^t  free  from  water  and  waste  material,  as 
in  ordinary  operations,  and  that  the  underground  workings  shall  be  protected 
against  fire  and  floods,  and  the  creeps  and  squeezes  shall  be  guarded  against, 
and  when  they  do  occur  shall  be  checked  in  a  manner  in  keeping  with  good 
mining.  That  such  methods  of  mining  shall  be  used  as  shall  insure  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  greatest  amount  of  the  coal  vein  possible. 

Fourth.  During  all  the  proper  hours  and  at  all  times  during  the  continuance 
of  this  lease,  said  party  of  the  first  part,  by  its  duly  authorized  agent  or  agents, 
named  and  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  land  commissioners,  of  the  said  first 
party,  or  by  the  president  or  register  of  said  board,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are, 
authorized  to  go  through  any  of  the  shafts,  openings,  or  workings  on  said 
premises  and  to  examine,  inspect,  and  survey  the  same,  and  to  examine  and 
make  extracts  or  copies  of  all  books  and  weigh  sheets  that  show  in  any  way 
the  coal  output  of  said  premises,  and  that  all  conveniences  necessary  for  said 
inspection,  survey,  or  examination  shall  be  furnished  said  agent  or  agents  by 
the  party  of  the  second  part 

Fifth.  That  all  coal  mined  or  taken  from  said  premises,  upon  being  hoisted 
or  tranmied,  shall  be  weighed,  and  the  weight  thereof  shall  be  entered  in  duo 
form  in  books  kept  for  such  purpose  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  the 
weight  of  all  coal  shipped  by  railway  or  otherwise  shall  be  kept  and  preserved. 

Sixth.  That  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  each  and  every  month  during  the 
term  of  this  lease,  the  said  second  party  shall  make  a  report  to  the  register  of 
said  board  of  land  commissioners  in  which  shall  be  entered  and  set  down  the 
exact  amount  in  weight  and  cubic  yards  of  all  coal  mined  upon  said  premises 
during  the  preceding  calendar  month,  and  said  report  shall  be  aooompanied 
by  the  weights  of  the  railway  companies  over  which  such  coal  or  any  part 
thereof  has  been  transported,  and  shall  also  show  the  use  or  disposal  by  said 
party  of  the  second  part  of  coal  in  all  other  ways. 

Seventh.  That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  pay  unto  the  said  party 
of  the  first  part  for  the  right  and  privilege  of  mining  coal  upon  said  premises 
as  herein  provided  a  royalty  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  of  coal  mined  and 
taken  out  of  said  premises,  which  royalty  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  or 
before  the  15th  day  of  each  and  every  month  during  the  term  of  this  lease  for 
the  preceding  calendar  month:  Provided  olways^  however^  That  the  minimum 
amount  of  monthly  royalty  shall  be  one-twelfth  of  the  yearly  royalty  herein- 
after provided  for,  whether  any  coal  Is  mined  or  not:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  sum  of  twenty-five  ($25.00)  dollars  paid  by  said  party  of  the  second 
part  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  at  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these 
presents  shall  be  in  full  for  the  minimum  yearly  royalty  for  the  first  year,  but 
in  the  event  the  total  royalty  due  and  payable  herein  shall  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  this  lease  be  found  to  exceed  said  sum  of  twenty-five  ($25.00) 
dollars  then  and  in  that  case  said  sum  shall  be  applied  as  a  credit  on  the 
amount  of  royalty  so  found  to  be  due  for  said  first  year:  Provided  further. 
That  the  total  minimum  yearly  royalty  due  from  and  payable  by  said  party  of 
the  second  part  in  each  and  every  year  after  the  first  year  during  the  term 
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of  this  lease,  Is  hereby  fixed  at  and  shall  be  one  (1)  hundred  dollars,  whether 
an^r  coal  is  mined  or  not. 

The  term  ton  as  herein  used  means  a  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  un- 
screened coal  unless  said  party  of  the  first  part,  ttie  State  board  of  land  com- 
missioners, or  its  duly  authorizetl  apent  or  agents,  elects  to  compute  a  ton  of 
coal  at  twenty-seven  cubic  feet  of  coal  in  the  solid  or  by  the  measurements  of 
the  space  for  which  the  coal  is  mined,  deducting  therefrom  all  space  occupied 
by  slate  or  other  impurities,  and  in  such  case  the  said  computation  shall  be 
final  and  binding  upon  said  party  of  the  second  part. 

It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto 
that  all  mining,  timbering,  and  work  done  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  on  said 
premises  shall  be  at  all  times  during  the  terms  of  this  lease  subject  to  the 
supervision,  approval,  and  orders  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mineral  depart- 
ment of  said  State  board  of  land  commissioners. 

And  it  is  expressly  understood  and  covenanted  by  and  between  the  parties 
aforesaid,  that,  if  for  any  reason,  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  fail  to 
keep  each,  all,  and.  every  one  of  the  covenants  by  him  covenanted  aforesaid, 
then,  and  in  that  event,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part  to  declare  this  indenture  at  an  end,  and  enter  into  the  said  premises 
or  any  part  thereof,  either  with  or  without  process  of  law,  to  reenter  and  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  or  any  persons  occupying  in  or  upon  the  same  to 
expel,  remove,  and  put  out,  using  such  force  as  may  be  necessary  In  so  doing, 
and  the  said  premises  again  to  repossess  and  enjoy,  as  in  its  first  and  former 
estate.  And  in  such  event,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  event  of  the  termination  of 
this  lease  by  reason  of  the  breach  of  breaches  of  the  covenants  aforesaid,  or  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  aforesaid,  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby 
covenants  and  agrees  to  surrender  and  deliver  up  said  above  described  premises 
and  property,  In  good  mining  condition,  peaceably  to  the  said  party  of  the  first 
part,  and  shall  forfeit  to  the  State  and  make  no  claim  for  any  moneys,  work, 
improvements,  or  time  laid  out  or  expended  in  the  premises.  And  upon  the 
termination  of  this  lease  for  any  cause  aforesaid,  if  said  second  party  shall  re- 
main in  the  posession  thereof,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  unlawful  detainer 
of  said  premises,  under  the  statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  provisions  there<3f.  and  to  eviction 
and  removal  forcibly  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  process  of  law  as  above 
stated. 

It  is  also  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  this  lease  shall  not  be  assigned 
or  the  property  sublet  without  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  State  board  of 
Land  Commissioners,  and  that  the  privileves  hereby  granted  will  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose  than  mining  coal  from  said  premises  and  will  not  be 
used  for  the  mining,  handling,  or  transportation  of  coal  other  than  that  mined 
on  land  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  land  commissioners. 

The  witness  whereof  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hath  caused  these 
presents  to  be  signed  by  the  president  and  register  of  said  State  board  of  land 
commissioners,  and  sealed  with  the  oflicial  seal  of  said  board,  and  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal  on  this,  the  day 
and  year  first  hereinabove  written. 

jAikfEs  H.  Peabodt,      [seal.] 
President  of  the  Slate  Board  of  Land  Commissioners. 

[seal.]  Mark  G.  Woodruff,     [seal.] 

Register  of  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners. 

ABTHrB  I.  Kline.         [seal.] 

ASSIGNMENT. 

I,  Arthur  I.  Kline,  the  within  named  lessee,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
Bum  of  one  dollar  and  other  consideration,  do  hereby  assign,  transfer,  and  sell 
all  the  right,  title.  Interest,  or  claim  In  and  to  the  following  described  tract 
or  parcel  of  land,  to  wit :  The  IGO  acres  consisting  of  the  SW.  },  T.  36,  19  S., 
70  W.,  Fremont  County,  Colo.,  unto  the  Purity  Coal  &  Oil  Co.,  of  the  county 
of  Denver,  State  of  Colorado,  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns. 

It  is  expressly  understood  that  this  assignment  In  no  way  releases  the  within 
lessee  or  the  bondsmen  from  their  liability  to  the  State  of  Colorado,  under  their 
bond  or  otherwise. 
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Giyen  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  11th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1903. 

Abthub  I.  KuNB.  [seal.] 

Thb   Pukity  Coal  &   Oil  Co.      [seal.] 
Au  I.  K.,  Secretary, 

Assignment  entered  Sept.  16,  1903. 


The  undersigned  bondsmen  on  lease  No. 
of  the  foregoing  assignment 


do  hereby  consent  to  and  approve 


[seal.] 
[seal.] 


State  of  Colobado,  County  of  Denver,  as: 

Arthur  I.  Kline  appeared  before  me,  a  notary  public  In  and  for  said  county 
and  State,  this  11th  day  of  September,  A,  D.  1903,  and  acknowledged  the  fore- 
going instrument  to  be  his  free  and  voluntary  act  and  deed  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  therein  set  forth. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  11th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1903; 

My  conmiission  expires  April  16,  1907. 

[seal.]  Fbank  J.  Empebob, 

Notary  Public. 


assignment. 

The  Purity  Coal  and  Oil  Co.,  the  within  named  lessee,  for  and  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  does  hereby  assign,  transfer,  and  sell  all  the  right, 
title,  interest,  or  claim  in  and  to  the  following  described  tract  or  parcel  of  land, 
to  wit :  The  160  acres  consisting  of  the  SW.  i  at  sec.  36,  tp.  19  S.,  R.  70  W., 
Fremont  Co.,  unto  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Denver,  State  of  Colorado,  and  to heirs  and  assigns. 

It  is  expressly  understood  that  this  assignment  in  no  way  releases  the  within 
lessee  and  bondsmen  from  their  liabilities  to  the  State  of  Colorado,  under  its 
bonds,  or  by  force  of  any  law,  to  the  injury  of  the  interests  of  the  State,  and 
that  no  assignment  shall  be  valid  unless  it  shall  have  been  entered  upon  the 
boolis  of  the  State  board  of  land  commissioners  and  approved  by  the  register  of 
said  board. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  this  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1907. 

The  Pitrity  Coal  &  Oil  Co.     [seal.] 
Simon  P.  Smith,  President, 
S.  P.  Smith,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1907. 

[seal.]  Rollin  Wallingfobd, 

Notary  Public, 
My  commission  expires  May  8,  1911. 

# 

Assignment  approved  with  following  privilege  granted  and  ent.  10/4/07 : 
In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  In 
regard  to  coal  lease  No.  M-67,  on  the  SW.  i  of  sec.  86,  twp.  19  south,  range  70 
west,  In  Fremont  County,  Colorado,  It  was  on  motion  ordered  that  the  assign- 
ment of  said  lease  to  said  company  be  approved,  and  that  said  company  be 
permitted  to  haul  coal  through  said  land  from  other  lands  belonging  to  It  or 
under  Its  control :  Provided,  hotoever,  That  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
shall  bind  itself  to  keep  all  coal  mined  on  the  said  school  section  separate  from 
the  said  company's  coal  mined  on  Its  own  land  until  after  the  same  has  been 
weighed  on  the  tipple  and  due  record  of  the  same  made,  so  that  the  terms  of 
the  lease  may  be  compiled  within  regard  to  the  tonnage  mined,  as  provided 
in  the  lease.    (Board  order  of  Oct.  4, 1907.) 

(Correspondence  previous  to  assignment  attached  to  original  lease.) 


Payments : 

l/ie/O.").  Paid  In  lease  M-61—  |12.  60 

9/11/08 12.  60 

1/16/04 60.  00 

12/81/04 62.  50 

9/26/06 87.  60 


Payments : 

6/24/06.  Paid  in  lease  M-61—  $50.00 

2/11/07 60.  00 

2/11/07 60.  00 

10/11/07 100. 00 
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WELBOEN  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

Statement  of  the  Colorado  Fvel  rf  Iron  Co.  covering  settlements  between  Feb,  13 

and  Nov.  25,  1914. 


Name. 


Giovanni  Oambasin. 
Chas.  Paola'zzi , 


Henry  Lott 

Frank  Zwerdowski. 
Chas.  H.  Werden. . . 
Frank  Krashita 


MarkTecak. 


Theo.  Pappas . 

Abel  Silva 

John  DeMontl. 


John  8ebben.. 
Wm.  Densted. 
Jose  Lerma. . . 

C.  Romero 

Jas.  R.  Davis. 


Patrick  McOovem. 


John  Brice.. 
I.  V.  Burt.. 


Joan  Mora 

Antonio  Pedroza 

Donate  dl  Cicco 

Bazzoni  Bartolomeo. 


P.  L.  Woody. 
Henry  Miller. 


Diego  Oodines. 


Injury. 


Fatal. 


Loss  left  I«g;  artificial  leg  furnished, 
SIOO. 

Left  foot  injured , 

Fatal 

do 

....do 


Right  cornea  perforated . 


Fracture  loft  \eg. 

Fatal 

....do 


.do. 


Amputation  2  fingers  left  hand. 

Spinal  cord  Injured 

Fracture  left  femur 


Fracture  right  tibia  and  fibula. 
Right  shoulder  bruised 


Fracture  right  femur,  tibia,  and 

fibula. 
Loss  right  leg  above  knee;  artificial 

leg  furnished,  SlOO. 

Fracture  left  femur 

Fracture  third  dorsal  vertebra 

Fracture  left  tibia 

Fractiure  left  femur;  artificial  leg 

furnished,  SIOO. 

Loss  left  hand 

Dislocation  right  hip 


Fatal. 


Paid. 


S300 

700 

100 
TOO 
700 
300 

1,000 

500 
600 
500 

700 
115 
900 
500 
275 

400 

200 

400 

100 
825 
400 

600 

500 
700 

250 


Remarks. 


No  liabOity;  settled  through  Italian 

consul. 
No  liability. 

Do. 

No  liability;  represented  by  attorney. 

NoliabiUty. 

No  liability:  settled  through  Aus- 
trian consul.  * 

Liability  disputed:  represented  by 
attMney  for  Austrian  ooasuL 

Suit  instituted  and  settled. 

Noliabilitv;  represented  bv  attorney. 

No  liability;  settled  throdgh  Italian 
consul. 

NoliabiUty. 
Do. 

Suit  instituted  and  settled. 
Do. 

No  liability;  represented  by  his  at- 
torney. 

Liability  disputed;  represented  by 
his  attorney. 

NoliabiUty. 

Do. 

Do. 
Suit  instituted  and  settled. 
No  liability. 

Do. 

Do. 
Liability  disputed;  represented  by 

attomev. 
No  liability;  widow  represented  by 

attorney. 


WEITZEL  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

Ktimber  of  days  mines  worked  during  the  years  ending  Dec.  SI,  1910,  1911,  1912, 

and  1913,  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co. 


Name  of  mine. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Name  of  mine. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Morley 

297.6 
1320.0 
24L0 
301.0 
224.0 
1289.0 

28ao 

268.0 
903.0 
270.0 
247.5 

206.0 
198.0 
2&7 
276.0 
274.0 
213.0 
250.5 

2n.o 

271.0 
264.0 
211.0 
169.0 
164.0 
218.5 

252.2 
245.5 

286.4 
200.6 

Walsen 

249.0 
299.0 

124.7 
19L4 

5L2 
275.7 

222.4 

StarkvlUe- 

Robinscn... 

216.1 

Bngle 

McNally 

112.0 

Sopris 

298.1 
283.0 
260.0 
256.2 
302.6 
294.5 
214.7 

304.6 
286.9 
299.8 
806.4 
303.7 
290.7 
266.0 

Pictou.'. 

310.0 
261.0 
270.0 
239.0 
115.0 

"242.6' 
212.0 
164.0 
188.0 

244.7 
221.7 
15&5 
20O.8 

189.2 

Tercio 

Coal  Creek 

158.3 

Primero 

Fremont 

122.5 

Frederick 

Rockvale 

157.3 

Berwind. 

R  rookside 

Tabasco 

Nonac 

'  iofo 

Rouse 

Qulch 

272.0 
170.0 
247.0 
175.0 

190.6 

177.5 

239.9 

Hetron , 

UarioQ 

Lester 

127.6 
223.5 
2Ga2 

268.3 
235.1 
272.8 

Crested  Butte 

Floresta 

2.35.0 
169.0 

177.8 
164.2 

203.1 

Ideal 

160.0 
288.0 

17L7 

nUtflATQII .... 

1  Delays  account  explosions:  Prim«ro»  4  days;  Btarkrille,  10  dajrs. 
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WEITZEL  EXHIBIT  HO.  8. 
WageM  paid  at  coal  mines,  Walsen  district,  Colorado  Fuel  d  Iron  Co. 


Oooapation. 


Blaeksmlth 

Blackanilth  helper 

Carpenter 

IMverboss 

Driver. , 

EnglxMer 

Fbemaa 

I>nmper 

Madunist  helper.. 
Nipper 


Oct.  15, 
19Q2,to 
Dec.  81, 

iwa. 


•3.60 
2.00 
a.  00 
3.00 
2.60 
2.  SO 
2.50 
1.85 
2.25 
1.50 


Jan.  1, 

1907,  to 

Mar.  31, 

1912. 

Apr.  1, 

1912,  to 

date. 

S3.2S 

$3.50 

2.25 

2.75 

3.25 

3.50 

3.25 

3.35 

2.95 

3.10 

2.65 

3.30 

2.65 

3.00 

2.00 

2.?5 

2.50 

2.76 

2.25 

.    2.50  1 

Occupation. 


Oiler 

Pumpman. 
Rope  rider. 
Rock  man.. 
Shotflrer... 

Trapper 

Tlnu)ermaa 
Tracklayer. 
Teamster... 


Oct.  15, 

1902,  to 

Dec.  31, 

1906. 


$1.00 
2.25 
2.80 
2.80 
3.00 
1.10 
2.80 
2.85 
1.85 


Jan.  1, 

1907,  to 

Mar.  31, 

1912. 


$1.S0 
2.96 
2.05 
2.95 
3.25 

i.ao 

2.95 
2.95 
2.10 


Apr.l, 

1912,  to 

date. 


$2.00 
3.15 
3.10 
3.10 
3.60 
1.80 
3.10 
3.15 
2.26 


MfadnK  rates: 

Prior  to  Oct.  15, 1902, 50  cents  per  2,400  pounds  nm  of  mln»=41}  cents  per  2,000  pounds. 
Oct.  15, 1902,  to  Dec.  31, 1906, 50  cents  per  2,000  pounds  run  ol  mine. 
Jan.  1. 1907,  to  Mar.  31. 1912, 55  and  60  cents  per  2,000  pounds  run  o(  mine. 
Apr.  1, 1912,  to  date,  60  cents  per  2,000  pounds  nm  of  mfaie. 


WEITZEL  EXHIBIT  HO.  3. 

Stanmary  of  mine  operatioTu  for  years  1911-191S. 


mi: 
TheC.F.  AT. Co. 
Baknee  of  State.. 

United  States 

1912: 
TheC.  r.  Al.  Co, 
Balance  of  State.. 

United  States 

Tear  1913: 

TheC.F.  A  I.  Co. 
Balamee  of  State . . 


Pioductloo, 


8,285,431 
6,912,164 


3,516,103 
7,500,845 


8,017,288 
6,251,651 


Number 

of  fatal 

accidents. 


19 
72 


17 
81 


18 
90 


Number 
of  in- 
juries. 


46 
810 


64 
262 


86 


Fatal  ao- 
ddents 

perl/XW 

em- 
pk>3red. 


3.51 
&Q0 
S.73 

8.4 

9.05 
8.15 

8.73 
11.19 


Tons 
mined 
fatal  a6> 
cldents. 


£|f  mined  per 


172,917 
96,002 


206,880 
92,604 


167,602 
69,462 


Tons 

inedp 

injury. 


71,422 
22,207 


64,990 
28,629 


84,800 
28,887 


1  SummaiT :  14  falls»  2  mine  oars,  1  mule  kick,  1  tan  shaft.    Fatal  accidents,  11  months  this  year.  77;  fiital 
aooideniSy  m4, 10& 


WEITZEL  EXHIBIT  HO.  4. 

Addbess  of  Motheb  Jones  at  Stabkviij:«e,  Colo.,  Septembeb  24,  1913. 

Fellow  \rorkers,  I  want  to  say — I  won't  say  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  thieves,  robbers,  and  highwaymen.  Ten  years  have  passed 
Into  history  since  I  was  with  you  before;  I  think  we  closed  the  meeting  at  11 
o'clock  at  night.  I  was  out  all  that  day  In  other  parts  of  the  coal  fields,  and 
when  I  came  in  at  7  o'clock  there  were  parties  waiting  and  they  asked  me  to 
come  out  here  and  speak  to  them.  The  hour  w^as  late,  and  I  told  them  I  would 
come  to-morrow,  but  the  committee  said,  '*  Come,  Mother,  and  talk  to  us,**  and 
I  went  out  Wherever  the  workers  want  me,  in  the  day  or  night,  no  matter 
Ti^ere  it  is,  I  will  be  there,  and  so  we  came  out  here.  When  I  was  coming 
down  along  the  side  of  the  hill  the  thought  struck  me  that  I  would  not  go 
ba<^  the  way  we  came,  but  so  many  of  them  urged  me  to  go  back  the  way  we 
came  as  it  was  a  mile  or  two  shorter,  and  even  my  comrade  with  me  said. 

Mother  Jones,  you  have  been  out  all  day  and  you  are  tired  and  we  could 


<i 
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save  time  by  going  back  the  same  way  we  came."  I  said,  "  What  difference  does 
an  hour  or  two  longer  make?  It  should  not  make  any  difference;  let  us  go  back 
the  other  way."  That  very  night  I  heard  that  the  coal  companies  had  their 
bloodhounds  lying  out  there  to  murder  me  if  I  had  gone  back  the  way  I  came. 
So  you  see,  my  friends,  in  this  great  struggle  of  ours  the  master  operators  stop 
at  nothing. 

Away  back  in  the  ages  of  time,  the  Romans  went  back  to  Carthage,  and 
whenever  they  captured  anyone  they  made  slaves  out  of  them.  They  either 
brought  them  into  Rome  or  held  them  in  slavery.  Among  those  captured  was 
a  painter,  and  when  he  stood  up  before  them  for  trial  he  said  they  said  to 
him,  "Who  are  you  and  what  are  you  charged  with?"  and  he  said,  "I  am  a 
worklngman ;  I  am  a  man  of  the  working  class ;  and,"  he  said,  "  being  a  man  of 
tliat  class  I  am  interested  in  everything  which  affects  my  class.  I  am  Inter- 
ested in  their  struggles,  in  their  uplifting,  and  in  the  higher  civilization."  I 
wish  to  God  we  could  permeate  every  man  here  with  that  same  spirit  that  per- 
meated that  pagan  slave  1,800  years  ago.  I  wish  we  could  have  that  same 
spirit  still  throughout  the  States,  and  if  we  could  we  would  abolish  all  of  this 
brutality,  evil,  and  wrong  that  exists  to-day.  If  the  minds  of  men  became 
permeated  with  that  sense  of  Justice  and  honor  there  would  be  no  use  of  these 
strikes.  When  the  day  of  Judgment  came  and  they  appeared  before  God 
Almighty  at  heaven's  door  for  admittance,  they  are  then  questioned  and  say, 
•*  I  starved  their  children  and  I  thrust  their  wives  into  untimely  graves,"  what 
do  you  suppose  God  Almighty  would  tell  them?  He  would  say  to  them,  "Hell 
is  for  you."  Where  does  all  of  this  wealth  come  from;  do  they  produce  It?  , 
No;  they  work  you.  They  do  not  produce  any  of  this  wealth,  do  they?  No; 
you  produce  the  wealth;  so  if  you  produce  the  wealth,  why  don't  you  own  it. 
I  will  tell  you  why  we  don't  own  it ;  it  is  because  we  are  a  bunch  of  cowards. 
You  come  home  to  Mary  and  say,  "Well,  God  Almighty,  I  am  tired."  "How 
much  coal  did  you  dig  to-day,  Jack?  "  "  Well,  I  dug  and  I  dug  and  I  dug  and 
I  dug  all  day  and  I  sent  out  car  after  car,  and  I  then  went  to  the  boss  and 
asked  him  how  much  coal  I  dug;  I  thought  I  had  another  car  of  coal  due  me, 
and  I  looked  up  to  see  what  was  figured  up  out  there,  and  the  boss  said,  "  No ; 
you  didn't  have  another  car;  no;  you  didn't,"  and  I  said,  "Yes;  I  did,"  and 
the  boss  said,  "  Oh,  you  get  the  hell  out  of  here,  and  if  you  don't  I  will  make 
you."  Is  this  not  correct?  Is  this  not  true?  Do  I  exaggerate  it?  Not  at  all; 
I  don't  have  to.  I  have  seen  and  know  these  poor  Polish  and  Italian  wretches 
at  work  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about ;  and  I  have  had  different  bosses 
tell  me  how  they  were  forced  to  do  it  in  order  to  hold  their  Jobs,  and  they 
would  say  to  me,  **  If  I  did  not  do  It,  I  would  lose  my  Job."  He  did  not  have 
to  care  for  you  or  your  family — ^you  are  the  one  that  has  to  care  for  Mary,  and 
If  you  are  such  a  coward  that  you  would  not  protect  her  and  the  family  even 
if  you  had  to  lick  hell  out  of  some  fellow,  you  ought  to  suffer  the  consequences. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  fellow  take  any  coal  out  of  my  car.  I  have  gone  into  the 
mines  and  loaded  coal  with  the  miners,  but  I  always  made  the  tipple  boss  tell 
me  how  much  we  loaded,  and  it  was  registered  tITere,  every  pound  of  it  h 

Now,  the  strike  which  is  on  to-day  is  a  strike  for  a  nobler  and  grander 
humanity  for  the  Nation  and  for  the  honor  of  the  State.  All  of  you  know 
that  I  have  been  in  these  strikes  and  struggles  for  years  and  years,  and  I 
have  known  Jailers,  I  have  known  the  bull  pen  and  I  have  had  to  steal  my 
way  in  the  dead  of  night  from  the  bloodhounds — ^that  is  the  Baldwin  guards — 
and  I  have  seen  some  awful  pictures  in  this  fair  land.  -  *  ««M 

I  have  never  witnessed  in  any  State  of  this  great  Union  the  brutal  and  hor- 
rible pictures  as  I  saw  yesterday  as  I  went  to  Ludlow.  Here  was  a  lot  of 
poor  wretches  on  that  wagon;  their  life  earnings  were  piled  on  that  wagon. 
Ther^  was  a  mother  with  a  babe  in  her  arms;  it  was  cold,  and  tile  slcct  was 
coming  down;  and  as  I  looked  at  that  picture  I  fairly  trembled  for  the  future 
of  the  world.  I  could  not  help  but  think  how  horrible  it  was  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  would  stand  for  that.  You  men  have  stood  for  it;  you 
men  have  permitted  these  conditions  to  go  on  and  become  more  brutal  day 
by  day  and  year  by  year.  What  did  you  want  to  wait  for  Mr.  Hayes  to  come 
here  for  before  you  struck.  The  workers  of  the  world  have  struck  always 
when  such  conditions  have  arisen,  and  we  are  going  to  strike,  strike,  strike, 
until  the  last  man  falls  and  the  banner  of  freedom  floats  over  this  State.  I  do 
»ot  promise  you  great  thingcs;  I  would  not  do  it  The  fight  Is  yours.  If  I 
had  to  pay  a  fellow  to  make  the  fight,  I  would  not  want  that  fellow.  We  want 
men  who  are  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  human  freedom  and  liberty.    The 
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man  who  is  not  willing  to  make  that  sacrifice  is  not  fit  to  stand  upon  the  soil 
of  this  great  Union. 

Don't  yon  see  that  you  have  not  recognized  the  fact  that  you  are  a  man? 
When  you  realize  that  you  are  a  man,  you  will  stand  upon  both  feet  and  fear 
no  man.  This  earth  was  made  for  you,  was  it  not;  and  it  was  here  a  long 
time  before  the  C.  F.  &  I.  came  upon  it  When  the  O.  F.  &  I.  came  upon  this 
earth,  they  did  not  get  a  mortgage  on  it,  did  they?  No,  they  did  not  The 
earth  was  here  long  before  they  came,  and  it  will  be  here  when  their  rotten 
carcasses  bum  up  in  helL 

I  looked  at  those  children  on  that  wagon,  a  child  of  about  10  years  old,  and 
the  mother — she  had  a  babe  in  her  arms— and  they  did  not  have  clothing  enough 
to  shelter  them  from  the  cold ;  they  had  been  thrown  out  like  dogs.  They  had 
a  comfortable  home  from  which  they  were  ejected  by  the  O.  F.  &  I.  When  the 
C.  F.  &  I.  Go.'s  wives  go  to  the  seashore  they  engage  a  room  for  their  dog, 
and  they  have  it  fed  out  of  a  silver  plate,  while  you  get  up  old,  broken-up  dishes ; 
that  is  what  you  eat  out  of. 

There  came  a  year  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  when  West  Virginia  said, 
**  We  are  standing  among  the  great  States  of  the  Nation,  not  as  a  State  with 
slaves  working  in  the  mines,  and  we  will  rise  to  a  nobler  statehood  men  and 
women  who  stand  among  the  foremost  and  advanced  people  of  the  Nation,*' 
and  these  miners  struck.  They  plead  with  the  governor  and  with  the  State 
officials,  in  fact,  with  everyone,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  them;  but  they 
attended  to  it  themselves,  and  they  told  their  operators  that  they  may  go  out, 
and  then  you  will  concede  to  us.  They  made  the  United  States  Senate  move, 
and  they  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  to  their  action.  These  men 
and  women — these  women  with  babes  in  their  arms — ^took  an  oath  to  the 
eternal  God  that  there  would  be  no  more  coal  dug  until  there  was  a  better 
condition  prevailing  for  their  children.  The  operators  said,  "We  will  never 
recognize  the  union,"  but  "  never  *'  is  a  long  time ;  but  they  did  come  to  time, 
and  the  0..F.  &  I.  will  come  to  time.  [Applause.]  I  will  tell  you  why :  The  day 
of  muscle  and  training  is  over;  the  day  of  brutalizing  the  working  class  is 
over;  and  the  day  of  harmonizing  and  uplifting  the  working  class  is  here, 
and  we  claiip  that  right ;  we  claim  the  right  for  that  child  to  have  a  good  edu- 
cation ;  we  claim  the  right  for  that  child  to  have  a  good  home ;  and  we  want 
comfort  for  its  mother ;  we  want  its  father  to  know  what  rest  is.  That  is  what 
we  are  fighting  for,  and  I  want  to  ask  you,  Is  there  anything  wrong  about  that? 

I  am  not  worrying  about  getting  a  bed  in  heaven — I  am  not  working  for  that — 
It  is  a  bed  here  that  I  am  working  for.  You  see  the  chambermaids  may  be  on  a 
strike  when  I  die,  and  I  might  not  get  a  bed  then. 

Did  you  ever  go  into  the  operators'  clubs?  I  have  been  in  them ;  and,  don't  yon 
know,  they  looked  more  like  hogs  to  me  than  human  beings.  They  were  plotting, 
devising,  and  scheming  how  they  could  rob  their  neighbors. 

One  time,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  I  was  doing  some  work  for  one  of  the  great 
families  in  Chicago,  and  he  was  one  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois at  that  time,  and  he  was  employed  by  a  corporation.  He  was  an  able 
lawyer,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  industrial  struggle.  I  used  to  stay  up  at 
nights  and  sit  at  his  window  and  would  watch  the  corporation  leaders.  I  would 
get  on  to  how  they  would  scheme  to  catch  the  workers  and  entrap  them,  how 
they  would  use  the  newspapers  to  influence  the  public  opinion,  and  it  gave  me 
an  insight  in  the  scheming  of  the  ruling  class.  They  used  to  have  their  dis- 
tinguished bishop  sit  with  them,  too.  They  said  "  Gentlemen  " — ^gentlemen  are 
always  thieves — "  it  would  be  better  to  do  thus  and  so ;  the  workers  were  easy." 

The  workers  had  no  time  to  spend  in  studying  this  great  question,  for  they 
worked,  worked,  worked  all  the  time,  and  when  they  did  get  through  their  work 
they  were  too  tired  for  study,  and  so  it  is  to-day — and  we  have  been  trying  to 
make  our  workday  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  take  some  time  to  study  these  great 
questions.  How  much  wealth  would  there  be  in  this  great  country  if  it  was  not 
for  the  workers?  How  much  land  would  be  cultivated  if  it  were  not  for  the 
workers?  Who  went  Into  the  mine  first?  The  worklngman.  Who  pushed  the 
props  out?  The  worklngman,  when  they  could  get  them,  and  yet  the  workings 
man  does  not  realize  his  worth  in  this  great  cause  of  industry. 

Boys,  your  wives  are  going  to  suffer  the  penalty.  How  many  of  your  wives 
go  to  the  seashore?  Did  any  of  you  women  ever  go  to  the  seashore?  All  those 
of  you  women  who  ever  went  to  the  seashore  please  put  up  your  hands.  You  bet 
your  life.  If  I  was  in  an  audience  of  C.  F.  &  I.  women  and  asked  them  if  they 
ever  went  to  the  seashore,  every  one  of  them  would  signify  that  they  had  gone 
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to  thfi  seashore.  You  do  the  work  tliat  eimbie  the  wives  of  the  operators  to 
pay  $1,000  for  dresses  for  them  to  put  on  their  rotten  carcaases.  You  let  them 
work  you ;  you  dress  the  mine  owner's  wife  and  you  put  your  wife  in  rags.  You 
are  the  men  that  ought  to  let  the  world  know  how  great  you  are. 

We  are  not  a  ciiarity  organization;  we  are  against  charity;  I  am  greatly 
opposed  to  charity.  A  Federal  judge  said  to  me  oiice,  "  Why  don*t  yoa  go  into 
charity  work?  "  And  I  said  to  him,  "^  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  in  it."  We  dont 
need  charity ;  we  need  what  belongs  to  ua,  aiul  we  are  going  to  get  what  belongs 
to  us.  [Applause.]  We  are  going  to  have  what  belongs  to  ua,  because  the  dawn 
of  that  nobler  day  is  hera  We  create  wealth,  and  we  have  pjroduced  the  wealth 
of  this  great  Nation ;  and  if  we  have  done  that,  why  should  we  have  that  hungry 
child,  and  why  sliould  any  public  ofiiciai  stand  for  such  a  condition?  Why 
should  any  public  official  stand  for  the  horrible  conditions  as  I  have  seen  here 
in  these  fields?  Men,  buckle  on  your  armor,  stand  out  for  the  law ;  stand  out 
for  the  enforoement  of  the  laws  like  men ;  stand  out  for  the  honor  of  the  State; 
stand  out  for  that  which  is  yours  and  get  it,  and  nev^:  dig  a  pound  of  coal 
till  you  do»  and  don't  let  aiiy  other  fellow  do  it.  We  stand  for  better  child- 
hood ;  we  are  going  to  stand  for  better  literature  to  come  into  our  h<Mnes ;  we 
are  going  to  stand  for  better  education  for  our  children.  We  don't  want  that 
that  tells  us  what  we  are  going  to  get  when  we  are  dead ;  we  want  that  which 
tells  us  what  we  will  get  while  we  are  living. 

We  had  an  old  fellow  in  West  Virginia,  and  he  used  to  run  the  miners,  and  he 
went  down  to  the  Kentucky  foreign  mission  and  would  tell  tiiem  that  they  could 
send  this  over  to  Olilna — but  take  Jesus  out  of  tiie  way.  Those  gods  of  women 
would  say,  '*  Oh,  how  charming  you  are ;  you  are  so  cfaarndng  ^* ;  and  he  was  the 
biggest  thief  that  God  ever  pot  on  the  earth.  Then  he  was  so  charming,  you 
know.  Tliese  kids,  tliey  have  never  developed  yet.  They  did  not  know  what 
civilization  means.  It  Is  the  workers  of  the  world  that  is  civilizing  tlie  world ; 
it  was  never  the  other  dass;  they  have  disharmonized  and  demoralized  the 
human  race  in  all  history.  It  is  the  men  and  women  who  struck ;  it  was  the  men 
and  women  who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands ;  it  was  tlie  men  and  women  of 
40  years  ago,  that  you  knew  and  I  knew,  that  started  out  with  this  great  move- 
ment that  has  now  450,000  men  within  its  ranks.  They  would  not  even  be  allowed 
inside  of  the  door — they  died  by  the  wayside — but  they  are  the  ones  that  planted 
the  seed  that  we  are  reaping  to<lay,  my  friends.  It  was  those  men  and  women  that 
I  knew  in  PenuB^lvanla  that  started  this  work.  I  have  traveled  myself  for  50 
miles — we  had  no  money  to  pay  railroad  fare.  The  men  were  begging  to  come 
there,  and  neither  of  us  had  money  with  which  to  pay  railroad  fara  We  bought 
15-cent  sandwiches  to  eat  on  the  road  while  we  traveled.  It  rained,  and  we  got 
wet;  but  that  made  no  difference;  we  were  warm  with  the  love  of  humanity's 
better  day.  At  night  we  went  into  the  woods  and  organized  those  slaves  of  the 
mines.  We  never  thought  of  our  stomachs;  we  thouglit  of  our  children  and 
all  their  children's  children  in  those  days.  You  have  got  to  make  sacrifices; 
no  battle  is  ever  won  without  making  sacrifices ;  these  women  have  been  making 
sacrifices  all  along.  If  the  mine  owners  want  a  10-year  strike,  we  can  give  it  to 
them.  Do  you  know  that?  [Applause.]  If  the  d  F.  &  I.  wants  a  10-year  strike, 
we  can  give  them  a  10-year  strike,  and  we  are  rea^y  for  10  :;'ears  more  when 
we  get  through.    [Applause.] 

Mark  down  what  I  tell  you — mark  down  what  I  tell  you  men  from  this  plat- 
form. The  Government  of  this  Nation,  inside  of  the  next  10  yeans,  will  take 
over  the  mines  of  tills  Nation  and  will  run  them  for  the  benefit  of  these  people 
and  not  for  the  corporation.     I  am  not  mistaken  in  this. 

As  the  sun  rises  for  you,  inside  of  the  next  10  years  three-fourths  of  the  mines 
of  this  country  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  You  will  work  six. 
hours  a  day.  In  NorQi  Dakota  the  men  work  eight  hours ;  the  mines  are  owned 
by  the  Government;  therefore  you  buy  Mhat  you  get  at  cost,  for  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  that  And  if  the  mines  in  North  Dakota  can  be  run  by  the  Govern- 
ment, why  can  not  it  be  done  with  the  mines  here  in  Colorado?  These  thieves 
have  taken  up  the  mineral  lands ;  they  have  hired  Jack,  Mike,  and  Jim  to  take 
up  these  tracts  of  land  for  them.  Don^t  you  think  XJnde  Sam  can  come  In 
and  clean  hell  out  of  all  of  them  and  take  the  whole  tract  away  from  them? 
Who  would  have  thought  that  five  years  ago,  four  years  ago?  Who  would  iiave 
thought  that  even  three  years  ago  the  United  States  Senate  would  get  up  to 
where  It  is  to-day  and  tell  the  mine  owners  of  West  Virginia  what  they  are  tell- 
ing them  now.  You  are  getting  a  new  type  of  men  in  the  United  States  Senate^ 
men  ulio  are  beginning  to  realize  what  this  great  Industrial  question  is.  I  was 
telling  one  of  the  United  States  Senators  In  Washington  about  an  Incident 
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wiiefe  one  of  tlie  boys  was  thrown  out.  Thto  little  boy  threw  his  hands  up  over 
my  head,  and  he  said,  "  They  have  hurt  my  mamma,  and  they  kickeil  her,  and 
when  I  get  to  be  a  man  I  am  f?oing  to  kill  20  of  them."  I  said,  "  This  is  how  we 
make  criminals,"  but  tliank  God  that  we  are  giving  birth  to  diildren  that  would 
not  stand  for  such  treatment. 

This  is  a  fight  to  the  finish.  This  is  not  a  Sunday  sdiool,  and  I  hope  everj' 
man  will  stand  solid  and  stand  together.  They  can  not  dig  coal  without  yon, 
and  they  can't  run  railroads  without  coal.  Those  fellows  at  Pueblo,  at  the 
smelters,  say,  "Why  are  we  closing  down  our  mills?"  What  do  we  care  about 
their  mills?  **  We  don't  care  about  your  mills ;  we  have  been  keeping  them  open. 
and  you  have  not  paid  us  for  it."  And  they  say,  ^Why,  we  want  to  make 
money."  **  Well,  we  want  to  make  money,  too ;  you  have  been  making  it,  anil 
now  it  is  our  turn.  We  will  open  your  mills  when  you  get  off  of  your  perch." 
They  say,  "  We  will  give  you  a  checkweighman."  "  Why,  they  would  not  be 
any  good  to  us  if  we  did  not  have  a  union."  And  then  they  say,  **.  We  are  going 
to  recognize  the  union  because  when  we  do  that  we  will  get  everything  else  we 
want."  Do  you  know  that.  We  said,  "  You  will  have  to  come  into  the  union, 
and  the  war  won't  stop  until  you  come  into  the  union."  That  is  what  Wash- 
ington said.  King  George  said,  "Get  out,  we  will  rule  the  land  ourselves." 
Washington  said  the  people  who  live  in  this  country  will  rule  the  country,  and 
they  are  going  to  own  it  The  whole  State  and  Nation  was  founded  on  the 
union.  Doctors  unionize ;  medical  professions  have  their  unions ;  tbe  merchants 
are'  organized ;  and  if  the  union  is  good  for  all  of  them  it  ought  to  be  good  for 
us.  We  came  In  because  we  know  we  have  better  conditions  when  we  have  a 
united  force.  They  know  when  we  are  united  they  can't  conquer  us.  Stand  up 
and  tell  them  we  are  in  the  union  and  there  to  stay.    [Applause.]^ 

If  you  want  500,000  miners  brought  into  the  State  of  Colorado  we  will  bring 
them  in,  and  we  will  lick  hell  out  of  the  operators.  [Applause.]  We  are  not 
going  to  take  any  guns ;  we  are  going  to  take  picks  along,  and  we  will  take  the 
mines  and  own  them. 

Did  Jack  ever  tell  you,  "  Say,  Mary,  you  go  down  and  scrub  the  floor  for  the 
superintendent's  wife,  or  the  boss's  wife,  and  then  I  will  get  a  gooil  room." 
[Applause.]  I  have  known  women  to  do  that;  poor  fools.  I  have  known  them 
to  go  down  and  scrub  floors  like  a  dog,  while  their  own  floors  were  dirty.  Jack 
was  such  a  damn  fool  that  he  was  not  able  to  get  a  good  room  ^vithout  having 
his  wife  scrub  the  floors  for  those  men.  We  don't  belong  to  that  army ;  we  are 
here  for  industrial  freedom  that  was  born  on  the  bosom  of  fair  Columbia. 
Our  sons  and  daughters  will  be  free ;  the  men  and  women  beneath  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  shall  rise  into  glorious  manhood  and  fairer  womanhood,  and  in  the  days 
to  come  thwe  will  be  no  cringing  slave,  no  tyrant  master.  You  will  be  free; 
poverty  and  misery  will  be  unknown;  we  will  turn  the  Jails  into  playgrounds 
for  the  children ;  we  will  build  homes,  and  not  log  kennels  and  shacks  as  you 
have  them  now ;  there  will  be  no  civilization  as  long  as  such  conditions  as  that 
abound,  and  now  you  men  and  womeh  will  have  to  stand  the  fight. 


WEITZEL  EXHIBIT  KO.   5. 

[The  Colorado  Fuel  Sc  Iron  Co.     Fael  department     Circular  letter.] 

PucBio,  Cou>.,  March  Sl^  1013. 
All  superintendents: 

The  new  mining  law  just  passed  by  the  legislature  provides  that  all  mine 
foremen,  assistant  mine  foremen,  and  fire  bosses  shall  have  certificates  issuetl 
by  an  examining  board  provided  for  in  the  law. 

These  certificates  are  to  be  issued: 

Flret,  to  persons  who  shall  satisfactorily  imiss  an  examination,  written  or 
oral,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  examiners,  and  shall  satisfy  the 
board  that  they  have  been  employed  in  underground  positions  in  the  mines  of 
Colorado  for  two  years  prior  to  such  examination. 

Second,  to  any  person  who  shall  produce  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have 
for  a  period  of  one  year  immediately  preceding  April  1,  1913,  continuously  and 
capably  i>erformed  tbe  duties  of  mine  foreman,  assistant  mine  foreman,  or  fire 
boss  in  this  State. 

It  is  probable  that  the  examining  board  will  begin  to  sit  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  will  hold  examinations  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  is 
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highly  important  that  prospective  candidates  should  begin  to  prepare  themselves 
at  once. 

Men  who  have  been  in  the  positions  of  mine  foreman,  Assistant  mine  fore- 
man, or  fire  boss  for  one  year  continuously  prior  to  April  1  will  have  to  appear 
before  the  board  with  letters  to  show  that  they  have  been  in  these  positions 
the  required  length  of  time,  and  all  otlier  candidates  should  l^egln  to  prepare 
themselves  to  stand  the  examination.  Any  person  who  has  been  in  under- 
ground service  for  a  period  of  two  years  in  the  State  of  Colorado  is  eligible  to 
take  the  examination. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  send  out  a  list  of  examination  questions  to  be  answered 
in  writing,  and  we  ask  that  you  furnish  us  immediately  with  names  of  those 
wishing  to  take  the  preparatory  course.  A  sufficient  number  of  the  lists  of 
questions  will  be  furnished  each  superintendent  so  that  each  applicant  may 
have  a  list,  and  directions  for  mailing  the  answers  will  be  given  when  the  ques- 
tions are  sent  out. 

Please  forward  the  list  of  names  of  men  at  your  mine  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 

B.  H.  Weitzel,  Manager, 


[The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.     Fuel  department.     Circular  letter.] 

PxjEBLO,  Colo.,  April  7,  191S. 
All  superintendents: 

In  pursuance  of  circular  letter  of  March  31,  I  am  Inclosing  herewith  the 
first  list  of  questions. 

It  Is  suggested  that  a  class  be  formed  at  each  mine  and  that  candidates  work 
together.  If  any  assistance  is  needed,  it  will  be  furnished  by  your  local  division 
engineer's  office  or  the  teachers  in  camp  schools. 

All  superintendents  are  requested  to  join  the  classes  and  send  in  answers  to 
questions. 

K.  H.  Weitzel,  ^fanager. 

[The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.     Fuel  department.     Circular  letter.] 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  March  7,  1913, 
To  candidates: 

It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  management  by  sending  out  these  pre- 
liminary examination  papers  to  give  prospective  candidates  who  wish  to  take 
the  examination  for  the  positions  of  mine  foreman,  assistant  mine  foreman,  and 
fire  boss,  as  prescribetl  by  the  new  mining  law,  a  general  idea  of  questions  that 
are  usually  asked  by  boards  of  examiners,  and,  further,  to  encourage  ambi- 
tious men  to  gain  the  required  information  to  qualify  for  said  positions  in  the 
future. 

If  our  men  will  respond  and  show  a  desire  for  Improving  their  condition  and 
efficiency,  it  is  our  intention  to  give  other  inducements,  which  will  be  made 
known  later. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  questions  will  not  be  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  board  of  examiners,  but  questions  of  a  similar  nature  are 
likely  to  be  asked.  If  candidates  are  able  to  answer  these  questions  by  the  aid 
jjnd  use  of  textbooks,  they  should  be  able  to  qualify  before  a  board  of 
examiners. 

Candidates  will  please  comply  with  the  following  rules : 

First.  Use  light  foolscap  paper. 

Second.  Write  only  on  one  side  of  paper. 

Third.  Leave  a  space  of  1  inch  on  right-hand  side  of  paper. 

Question  papers  with  answers  thereto  will  be  collected  by  the  sui)erintendents 
and  mailed  to  Mr.  David  Griffiths,  Canon  City,  Colo.  Mr.  Griffiths  will  advise 
each  superintendent  as  to  percentage  made  by  each  candidate  at  his  plant. 

E.  n.  Weitzel,  Manager. 
reference. 

1.  What  is  the  nnme  of  the  mine  at  which  you  are  employed? 

2.  Give  name  and  address  of  the  superintendent 

3.  What  Is  your  name  and  post-office  address? 
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4.  What  is  your  age? 

5.  What  is  your  nationality? 

6.  What,  if  any,  foreign  language  do  you  speak? 

7.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States?    If  naturalized,  can  you  produco 
proof  of  your  citizenship? 

8.  What  is  your  present  occupation? 

9.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  present  occupation  at  the  present  mine! 

10.  How  long  so  employed  in  this  State  or  elsewhere? 

11.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  In  coal  mining  in  any  capacity? 

12.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  using  Intoxicants?    If  so,  to  what  extent? 

PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

1.  Briefly  describe  a  coal  field. 

2.  What  is  understood  by  dip,  strike,  outcrop,  and  basin? 
8.  Define  the  difference  between  a  fault  and  dike. 

4.  Name  the  different  varieties  of  coal  in  this  State. 

5.  Name  the  different  kind  of  openings  of  coal  mines. 

6.  Briefly  describe  the  conditions  which  govern  the  different  kind  of  openingB. 

7.  Describe  the  two  principal  methods  of  working  coal  seams.  ' 

8.  What  is  understood  by  mine  ventilation,  and  why  is  it  necessary  ? 

9.  Describe  the  different  systems  of  ventilating  coal  mines. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  splitting  the  air  currents  and  what  advantages  are  de- 
rived by  so  doing? 

11.  Name  the  two  most  common  gases  found  In  coal  mines.    Explain  how  de- 
tected, where  found,  and  how  removed. . 

12.  What  do  you  know  about  fire  damp ;  state  what  experience  you  have  had 
in  any  mine  generating  explosive  gas. 

13.  What  is  meant  by  a  safety  lamp  and  what  are  the  essential  features  of  a 
good  safety  lamp  for  a  fire  boss? 

14.  Name  and  describe  the  best  safety  lamp  that  you  know  of  for  general  use 
in  coal  mines. 

15.  Name  the  various  instruments  used  by  mine  foremen  and  fire  bosses  in  and 
around  coal  mines ;  briefly  explain  their  use. 

16.  In  a  seaifi  of  coal  tliat  Is  undermined  by  hand,  what  are  the  principal  pre- 
cautions that  you  would  Insist  on  miners  taking? 

17.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  greatest  number  of 
fatalities  in  our  mines? 

18.  Do  you  consider  it  safe  to  use  electric  machinery  In  a  dusty  mine  if  ex- 
plosive gas  is  sometimes  found  therein?    If  not,  explain  fully. 

19.  In  a  dusty  mine  liable  to  explosion,  what  precautions  would  you  adopt  to 
avoid  accidents? 

20.  If  you  had  charge  of  a  mine,  the  workings  of  which  were  approaching  an 
old  mine  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  water,  what  precautions  would  you  adopt? 

21.  If  you  had  an  explosion  In  the  mine,  destroying  the  ventilating  apparatus, 
what  would  you  do  first  and  how  would  you  proceed  to  explore? 

22.  Describe  the  duties  of  a  mine  foreman  as  prescribed  by  the  new  mining 
law.     (Copy  of  law  furnished  by  local  superintendent.) 

23.  Describe  the  duties  of  a  fire  boss  as  prescribed  by  the  new  mining  law. 

24.  What  Is  the  most  important  duty  of  a  shot  lighter  previous  to  firing  shots? 

25.  State  in  detail  your  experience  in  and  around  coal  mines  in  this  State  or 
elsewhere. 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

In  answering  following  questions,  62.6  pounds  per  cubic  foot  will  be  nsed  as  weight  of 
water,  and  71  gallons  will  be  considered  as  1  cubic  foot. 

1.  Name  and  denote  the  four  common  signs  used  in  arithmetic. 

2.  What  do  the  following  abrevlatlons  mean:  "*,  ',  ",  %,  W.G.,  V,  p.? 

3.  E^lain  the  difference  between  a  common  fraction  and  a  decimal.    Give  an 

example. 

4.  Extract  the  square  root  of  114,921.    Show  process. 

5.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  912,673.    Show  process. 

6.  If  the  scale  on  a  map  is  200  miles  to  the  Inch,  what  distance  does  3A" 
represent? 

7.  What  is  the  rubbing  surface  in  a  6-foot  square  airway  2,000  feet  long? 
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8.  What  is  the  rubbing  surface  in  a  rectangular  airway  3'  x  12',  2«000  feet 
long? 

9.  What  is  the  area  and  perimeter  of  the  airways  in  questions  7  and  8? 

10.  In  an  airway  8'  x  8',  the  T^ocity  of  the  air  current  is  480  feet  per  minute. 
What  quantity  is  circulating? 

IL  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  Is  passing  per  minute  in  an  airway  8'  x  d'  if 
the  velocity  is  20  yards  in  12  seconds? 

12.  If  the  area  of  a  square  airway  is  42  square  feet,  what  is  its  perimeter? 

13.  In  a  rectangular  airway  one  side  of  which  is  8  feet  and  its  diagonal  is  10 
feet,  wliat  Is  its  area  and  perimeter?    Show  process. 

14.  How  many  cubic  yards  in  a  shaft  16  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  200  yards 
deep? 

15.  How  many  tons  (2,000  pounds)  of  material  in  a  rectangular  shaft 
12'  X  8'  X  400'  deep,  specific  gravity  of  rocli  being  2.24? 

16.  How  many  gallons  of  water  in  a  circular  shaft  10  feet  in  diameter  and 
440  feet  deep?    Give  answer  in  United  States  and  imperial  gallons. 

17.  If  a  slope  pitching  6%  is  2,000  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high, 
becomes  filled  with  water  until  the  edge  of  water  is  within  1,200  feet  of  the 
mouth,  how  many  U.  S.  gallons  are  there  in  it? 

18.  If  a  pump  is  capable  of  pumping  100  gallons  per  minute  and  working  10 
hours  per  day,  in  how  many  days  will  it  pump  Uie  water  out  in  question  17, 
assuming  there  is  a  constant  inflow  of  20  gallons  per  minute? 

19.  How  many  pounds  of  coal  in  a  cubic  yard  if  the  specific  gravity  Is  1.27? 

20.  How  many  tons  of  coal  in  an  acre  if  the  thickness  of  seam  is  5  feet  and 
specific  gravity  is  1.24? 

21.  How  many  tons  of  coal  in  a  triangular  piece  of  coal  whose  sides  are  40 
feet,  60  feet,  and  180  feet,  respectively,  thickness  of  seam  4'8",  specific  grav- 
ity 1.3? 

22.  How  many  tons  of  slack  in  a  cylindrical  steel  bin,  20  feet  in  diameter  and 
40  feet  deep,  assuming  1  cubic  foot  to  weigh  50  pounda 

23.  In  brushing  an  entry  8  feet  wide,  2'4"  high,  and  200  yards  long,  how  many 
cubic  yards  would  be  removed? 

24.  If  an  entry  10  feet  wide,  6  feet  high,  is  driven  for  1,000  feet,  how  many 
tons  of  coal  was  removed  if  the  specific  gravity  la  1J251 

25.  If  a  cubic  yard  of  coal  weighs  2,100  pounds,  what  is  its  specific  gravity? 

26.  What  is  the  area  and  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  diameter  being  10 
f^t? 

27.  What  is  the  length  of  the  side  of  a  square  having  the  same  area  as  circle 
in  question  No.  26? 

28.  How  many  long  tons  of  45-pound  steel  rails  would  you  order  to  relay  a 
slope  3,400  feet  long? 

29.  How  many  ties  would  you  need  to  relay  the  above  slope  if  the  ties  are 
placed  20-inch  centers? 

30.  How  many  sacks  of  cement  would  be  required  for  an  engine  foundation 
24'  X 18'  X  5'  deep,  assuming  you  use  6  sacks  to  the  cubic  yard? 

31.  If  a  trip  of  20  cars  averaging  3,200  pounds  of  coal  is  hoisted  in  16  minutes, 
what  is  the  tonnage  in  a  day  of  8  hours? 

32.  If  a  car  of  coal  weighing  3,000  pounds  is  hoisted  through  a  shaft  every 
50  seconds,  what  is  the  capacity  per  hour? 

S3.  In  a  shaft  200  yards  deep,  a  car  of  coal  is  hoisted  every  minute,  allowing 
15  seconds  for  dumping  or  ca^^ng  of  cars,  find  the  average  velocity  of  cage  per 
second? 

34.  If  the  capacity  of  a  shaft  is  1,200  tons  per  day  of  8  hours,  what  is  the 
average  weight  of  coal  in  pit  cars  if  a  car  is  hoisted  every  40  seconds? 

35.  If  a  shaft  is. 220  yards  deep,  how  many  coils  of  rope  would  there  be  on  a 
drum  10  feet  in  diameter? 

36.  If  there  are  22  coils  of  rope  on  a  drum  12  feet  in  diameter,  how  deep  Is 
the  shaft,  allowing  4  coils  to  be  stationary'? 

37.  If  a  vein  of  coal  is  4'2"  thick  and  has  two  streaks  of  impurities  6"  and 
8",  respectively,  what  per  cent  of  worthless  material  does  it  contain? 

38.  If  the  production  of  a  shaft  is  800  tons  per  day  of  mine  run,  and  after 
screening  you  have  120  tons  of  nut  coal,  275  tons  of  pea  and  slack,  and  5  tons 
of  rock,  what  is  the  percentage  of  lump,  nut,  pea,  and  slack,  and  rock? 

39.  What  is  the  area  of  an  engine  cylinder  that  is  18  inches  in  diameter? 

40.  What  is  tlie  weight  of  a  steel  shaft  10  feet  long  and  8  inches  in  diameter, 
specific  gravity  of  steel  being  7.85? 
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[Second  Itot  sent  oat.] 

PBACnCAL  QUESTIONS  ON  COAL  MINING. 

1.  What  Is  atmospheric  air  composed  of?  Name  its  component  parts  and 
state  their  proportion  by  weight  and  volume. 

2,  What  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  when  the  barometer  registers  28 
inches  and  the  thermometer  reading  is  80*  F.? 

8.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  CH«  and  OOi  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  mentioned  in  question  2? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  and  a  gas?  Give  the 
specific  gravity  of  some  solid  and  some  well-known  gas  found  in  coal  mines. 

5.  What  is  understood  by  the  chemical  symbol  of  a  gas?  Give  the  symbol  of 
the  two  most  common  gases  found  in  coal  mines. 

6.  What  is  understood  by  the  transpiration  of  a  gas,  and  what  is  the  differ- 
ence betM'een  transpiration  and  diffusion? 

7.  What  is  fire  damp?  State  the  proportion  and  percentage  of  0H«  in  the 
mixture  within  the  explosive  limits,  also  proportion  and  percentage  at  its 
maximum  explosive  force. 

8.  What  is  after  damp?  State  what  gaseous  mixtures  it  generally  consists 
of  and  its  effect  on  life  and  combustion. 

9.  Name,  give  symbol^  specific  gravity,  etc.,  of  three  compound  gases  found 
in  coal  mines. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  coefficient  of  friction  used  in  problems  relating  to 
ventilation  of  coal  mines?    Use  Atkinson  figures. 

11.  Give  Atkinson's  well-known  algebraic  formula  for  solving  ventilating 
problems. 

12.  In  order  to  show  that  you  understand  the  formula,  substitute  figures  for 
the  mine  you  are  working  at  and  find  the  ventilating  pressure. 

13.  What  is  a  water  gauge?  If  the  water-gauge  reading  is  2.5  feet,  what  Is 
the  ventilating  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

14.  If  the  quantity  of  air  produced  in  a  mine  Is  50,000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
and  the  water-gauge  reading  is  2.5,  what  is  the  horsejiower  producing  the 
ventilation? 

15.  If  the  velocity  of  an  air  current  is  200  feet  per  minute  and  the  water- 
gauge  reading  is  .8,  what  would  be  the  water-gauge  reading  if  the  velocity  is 
doubled? 

16.  If  40,000  cubic  feet  of  air  is  circulating  through  a  mine  with  4  horse- 
power, what  horsepower  would  be  required  to  circulate  80,000  cubic  feet? 

17.  What  is  a  barometer?    How  is  it  affected  by  altitude? 

18.  What  is  a  siphon,  and  to  what  elevation  will  it  pass  water  when  barom- 
eter reading  is  24  inches? 

19.  If  a  slope  is  pitching  45  degrees  and  is  2,500  feet  long,  what  is  the  pressure 
per  square  Inch  on  the  pump  column  40  feet  from  the  face? 

20.  What  is  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  pump  plungers  in  a  shaft 
240  yards  deep? 

21.  Who  was  the  discoverer  of  the  principal  factor  of  the  safety  lamp?  What 
stse  wires  are  used  in  making  the  gauze,  and  how  many  apertures  to  the  square 
Inch? 

22.  Why  is  it  that  the  flame  of  a  safety  lamp  Inclosed  in  a  wire  gauze  will 
not  ignite  the  surrounding  explosive  mixture? 

23.  What  is  the  difference  between  10  i)er  cent  and  10  degree  pitch?  Explain 
by  a  diagram. 

24.  The  diameter  of  the  piston  of  an  engine  is  10  inches  and  length  of  stroke 
is  18  inches.  The  engine  makes  200  revolutions  per  minute  with  a  mean 
effective  pressure  of  50  pounds  per  square  inch.  What  is  the  horsepower  of 
the  engine? 

25.  If  a  fan  is  20  feet  in  diameter  and  makes  100  revolutions  per  minute, 
what  is  the  peripheral  speed  at  the  tip  of  the  blade? 

[Second  list  sent  out.] 

ABITHMETIC  AND  MENSURATION. 

In  answering  following  questions,  62.5  pounds  per  eubic  foot  will  be  need  as  weight  of 
wnter,  and  Ti  gallons  will  be  considered  as  1  cubic  foot. 

1.  Name  and  denote  the  four  common  signs  used  in  arithmetic. 

2.  What  do  the  foUowing  abbreviations  mean:  *,  ',  ",  %,  W.G.,  V,  p.? 
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3.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  common  fraction  and  a  decimaL  Give 
an  example. 

4.  Extract  the  square  root  of  114,921.    Show  process. 

5.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  912,673.    Show  process. 

6.  If  the  scale  on  a  map  is  200  miles  to  the  inch,  what  distance  does  3A'' 
represent? 

7.  What  is  the  rubbing  surface  in  a  6-foot  square  airway  2.000  feet  long? 

8.  What  is  the  rubbing  surface  in  a  rectangular  airway  3'  x  12'  2,000  feet 
long? 

9.  What  is  the  area  and  perimeter  of  the  airways  in  questions  7  and  8? 

10.  In  an  airway  8'  x  8'  the  velocity  of  the  air  current  is  480  feet  per  minute. 
What  quantity  is  circulating? 

11.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  is  passing  per  minute  in  an  airway  8'  x  6' 
Jf  the  velocity  is  20  yards  in  12  seconds? 

12.  If  the  area  of  a  square  airway  is  42  square  feet,  what  isJts  perimeter? 

13.  In  a  rectangular  airway  one  side  of  which  is  8  feet  and  its  diagonal  is 
10  feet,  what  is  its  area  and  perimeter?    Show  process. 

14.  How  many  cubic  yards  in  a  shaft  16  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  200 
yards  deep? 

15.  How  many  tons  (2,000  pounds)  of  material  in  a  rectangular  shaft 
12'  X  8'  X  400'  deep,  specific  gravity  of  rock  being  2.24? 

16.  How  many  gallons  of  water  in  a  circular  shaft  10  feet  In  diameter  and 
440  feet  deep?    Give  answer  in  United  States  and  imperial  gallons. 

17.  If  a  slope  pitching  6  per  cent  is  2,000  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  anal  6 
feet  high,  becomes  filled  with  water  until  the  edge  of  water  is  within  1,200 
feet  of  the  mouth,  how  many  U.  S.  gallons  are  there  in  it? 

18.  If  a  pump  is  capable  of  pumping  100  gallons  per  minute  and  working 
10  hours  per  day,  in  how  many  days  will  it  pump  the  water  out  in  question 
17,  assuming  there  is  a  constant  inflow  of  20  gallons  per  minute? 

19.  How  many  pounds  of  coal  in  a  cubic  yard  if  the  specific  gravity  is  1.27? 

20.  How  many  tons  of  coal  in  an  acre  if  the  thickness  of  seam  is  5  feet  and 
specific  gravity  is  1.24?  *>-,*4- 

21.  How  many  tons  of  coal  in  a  triangular  piece  of  coal  whose  sides  are  40 
feet,  60  feet,  and  80  feet,  respectively,  thickness  of  seam  4'  8",  specific 
gravity  1.3? 

22.  How  many  tons  of  slack  in  a  cylindrical  steel  bin  20  feet  in  diameter  and 
40  feet  deep,  assuming  1  cubic  foot  to  weigh  50  pounds? 

23.  In  brushing  an  entry  8  feet  wide,  2'  4"  high,  and  200  yards  long,  how 
many  cubic  yards  would  be  removed? 

24.  If  an  entry  10  feet  wide,  6  feet  high,  is  driven  for  1,000  feet,  how 
many  tons  of  coal  was  removed  if  the  specific  gravity  is  1.25? 

25.  If  a  cubic  yard  of  coal  weighs  2,100  pounds,  what  is  its  specific  gravity? 

26.  What  is  the  area  and  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  diameter  being 
10  feet? 

27.  What  is  the  length  of  the  side  of  a  square  having  the  same  area  as 
circle  in  question  No.  26? 

28.  How  many  long  tons  of  45-pound  steel  rails  would  you  order  to  relay 
a  slope  3,400  feet  long? 

29.  How  many  ties  would  you  need  to  relay  the  above  slope  if  the  ties  are 
placed  20-inch  centers? 

30.  How  many  sacks  of  cement  would  be  required  for  an  engine  foundation 
24'  X  18'  X  5'  deep,  assuming  you  use  6  sacks  to  the  cubic  yard? 

31.  If  a  trip  of  20  cars,  averaging  3,200  pounds,  of  coal  is  hoisted  in  16 
minutes,  what  is  the  tonnage  in  a  day  of  8  hours? 


WEITZEL  EXHIBIT  NO.  6. 

Tbinidad,  Colo.,  October  13, 191S. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

I,  Leo  J.  Kahn,  hereby  certify  that  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  or  organizers  held  in  the  Packer  Building,  at  Trinidad,  CJolo.,  on 
or  about  July  25,  1913,  and  heard  an  address  made  by  a  man  introduced  to  me 
as  Mr.  Wallace,  editor  of  the  United  Mine  Workers*  Journal.  During  Mr. 
Wallace's  address  that  evening  he  told  the  organizers  to  tell  the  men  to  arm 
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tfaemselTes  with  the  best  rifles  money  would  buy,  get  up  on  the  hills  and  not 
be  a  damned  bit  particular  who  they  picked  off.  The  following  morning  in 
conversation  with  Wallace  he  told  me  that  the  methods  advised  by  him  the 
Bight  before  was  the  only  way  to  do  it. 

Leo  J.  Kahn. 

State  of  Ck)LOBA]>o,  County  of  Las  Animas,  ss: 

Leo  J.  Kahn,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  his  oath  deposes  and  says :  That  he 
has  read  the  above  and  foregoing  affidavit  by  me  made,  knows  the  contents 
thereof,  and  that  the  matters  and  things  therein  stated  are  true  to  his  own 
knowledge. 

[SEAL.]  Leo  J.  Kahn. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1913. 

[SEAL.]  J.  Orlando  Nobthcutt, 

Notary  Puhlic, 
My  commission  expires  August  15,  1917. 


WEITZEL  EXHIBIT  NO.  7. 

November ,  19  H, 


Morley. . . 

Sopris 

Tercio 

Primero.. 

Frederic. 

Berwlnd. 

Ta1»soo.. 

Rouse.... 

Leeter.... 

IdeaL.... 

Cameron. 

Walsen... 

RobiBsoa. 

Gulcb... 

FloreBta.. 


Name  of  mice. 


Dajrs 
worked. 


16 

24 

25 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

25 

24.125 

24.125 

25 

21.60 

34.875 


Production 

(A  and  21 

reports.) 


15,496.50 

13,709.40 

6, 35a  95 

22,299. 15 

21,863.45 

9,364.55 

13,914.70 

15,85L15 

9,421.40 

9,603.30 

11,068.75 

19,494.75 

10,912.60 

5,630.00 

4,244.60 


189,335.25 


liOosin 
tonnage. 


8,716 
671 


10,494 
8,503 
2,841 
2,660 
3,161 
819 


28,254 


968.60 
571.20 
254.04 
1,311.70 
1,214.60 
468.30 
662.60 
720.60 
409.60 


Coal  dumped  on  ground  during  November: 

IdeaL 2,316.26 

Cameron 2,443.16 

Walsen 4,393.80 

Bobfaison 1,463.35 

10,616.55 
38,354 


189,335)  88,770      (20.50% 
87,867.0 

903.00 


WEITZEL  EXHIBIT  NO.  8. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  CJo., 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  December  19,  19H, 
Mr.  Lewis  K.  Brown, 

Secretary  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 

Chicago,  III, 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  request  of  Mr.  Basil  M.  Manly,  dated  Decem- 
ber 12,  I  am  returning  herewith  transcript  of  my  testimony  before  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Committee  in  Denver,  December  8  and  9. 

I  have  made  pencil  corrections  at  different  places  where  the  transcript  was 
in  error. 
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On  page  16^  I  testified  as  follows: 

*'  In  the  speech  pt  Mother  Jones,  quoted  by  Mr.  WeLnstock  yest^day,  as  an 
iUii£tration  dealing  with  dass  hatreds  it  says : 

" '  Fellow  workers — ^I  won't  say  ladite  and  gentlemen^  for  ladies  and  goitle- 
men  are  thieves,  robbers,  and  highwaymen/  '* 

At  the  time  I  testified  to  this  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  speech 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee  and  which  bad  been  quoted  from  by  Mr.  W^nstock 
was  the  speech  delivered  at  Starkville.  I  have  since  learned  diat  it.  was  a 
sspeech  delivered  at  Segnndo  or  some  other  point,  and  the  speedi  I  ref  ^red  to  In 
my  testimony  was  one  d^vered  by  Motb^  Jones  at  Starkville,  a  copy  of  which 
I  am  inclosing  herewith. 

There  wore  statements  made  by  witnesses  who  followed  me  on  the  stand  ^riiich 
I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  corrected,  but  did  not  have  the  opportunity  on 
account  of  lack  of  time.  I  will  now  take  advantage  of  the  offer  made  in  Mr. 
Manly's  letter  to  make  some  farther  statements. 

The  first  Is  with  reference  to  a  statement  made  by  John  McLennan  that  the 
county  ofilcials  in  Huerfano  and  Las  Animas  Ckmnties  were  under  the  employ 
of  the  coal  companies.  So  far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  I  will  say  that 
there  never  has  been  a  single  dollar  paid  to  any  county  official  for  services 
rendered  our  company,  and  no  county  official  while  serving  in  such  capacity 
was  ever  on  our  pay  roll  in  any  sensa 

The  Rev.  McDonald  made  the  statement  that  camp  houses  were  never  re- 
paired, and  in  many  cases  were  pig  sties.  I  doubt  whether  the  Bev.  McDonald 
was  ever  in  any  of  our  camps,  and  in  contradiction  of  his  statement  I  wish 
to  say  that  we  have  been  spending  an  average  of  nM>re  than  $30,000  a  year  on 
painting  and  repairing  camp  houses.  We  have  kept  a  gang  of  painters  busy 
continuously  for  the  last  several  years,  moving  from  one  camp  to  another,  re- 
painting camp  houses  both  inside  and  out,  and  have  always  kept  our  houses  ia 
the  best  of  repair. 

A  witness  from  Morley  handed  in  statements  of  his  earnings,  and  Ohalrman 
Walsh  noticed  deduction  of  50  cents  for  bath,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  asked 
by  the  chairman  this  witness  stated  that  he  was  charged  50  cents  per  month  for 
the  privilege  of  the  bathhouse.  He  was  in  error  in  making  this  statement 
without  qualifications.  The  bathhouse  is  entirely  ffee  to  all  employees.  There 
are  a  limited  number  of  lockers  in  the  bathhouse  provided  for  those  who  care 
to  rent  them,  which  enables  an  employee  to  place  his  clothes  in  the  locker  and 
to  change  clothes  before  he  goes  home.  The  only  charge  made  is  for  those  who 
have  the  private  lockers.    All  others  use  the  bathhouse  free  of  charge. 

The  statement  was  made  by  Judge  Lindsey,  quoting  from  report  of  one  of 
the  State  labor  commissioners,  that  the  O.  F.  &  I.  Go.  employed  child  labor  in 
and  about  the  mines  and  coke  ovens.  This  is  absolutely  false.  Our  rules  with 
regard  to  employment  of  boys  under  16  years  of  age  are  most  rigid,  and  cir- 
cular letter  issued  by  me  was  put  in  evidence  among  those  with  reference  to 
the  observance  of  the  law.  I  recall  a  report  from  one  of  our  superintendents 
at  the  coke  plant  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  one  of  the  factory  inspectors 
he  found  a  small  boy  at  the  coke  ovens  wheeling  a  wheelbarrow  of  coke.  In- 
vestigation developed  that  the  boy  had  taken  lunch  to  his  father,  and  while 
his  father  was  eating  the  lunch  he  was  attempting  in  a  childish  way  to  wheel 
a  barrow  of  coke.  This  was  seized  on  by  the  labor  commissioner  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  charge  us  with  child  labor.  We  are  always  glad  to  show  our  pay 
rolls  to  anyone  who  cares  to  Investigate,  and  will  defy  anyone  to  find  boys  em- 
ployed at  either  the  mines  or  ovens  under  the  legal  age. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  H.  Weftzel. 

The  Colobado  Fitel  &  Ibon  Co., 
Puehlo,  Colo,t  December  19, 19H, 

United  States  Commission  on  Industbial  Relations, 

Chicago,  III. 
(Attention  of  Mr.  M.  J.  Dower.) 

Deab  Sib  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  December  10,  asking  for  certain  infor- 
mation. 

The  printed  form  of  record  used  when  a  man  is  employed  is  inclosed  here- 
with. 

All  orders  issued  to  employees  with  reference  to  mining  laws  of  ColcH'ado 
were  placed  In  evidence  while  I  was  on  the  stand. 

The  data  showing  three  mines  at  which  90  per  cent  signed  a  statement  as  to 
their  satisfaction  I  think  were  turned  in  by  Mr.  Welborn  as  Morley,  Terclo,  and 
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Pviiaero.    GTMs  waii  a  statcfflefU  •ignecl  bgr  eiiipteye«s  to  tbe  effect  tkftt  tbcy  did 
not  want  to  see  a  strike.    At  tbeae  pairtiealar  mines  tbe  deMrttooB  were  ft» 

follows : 

Morlej  cmptayed  ®7  men  In  SepteiBiier,  1913,  anil  14  went  on  strike. 

Tercio  employed  253  men,  and  79  went  on  strike. 

Primero  iimnlnjrr!  372  men,  and  50  went  on  strike. 

We,  hoTOver,  liad  twe  mines  at  which  no  men  went  on  strike  until  they  were 
forced  out  by  Intimidation  about  30  days  after  strike  was  called.  They  are  in 
isolated  dMiieta  where  the  United  Mine  Workers  had  not  apparently  had  time 
to  pay  any  nttntlon  to  until  after  the  strike  was  well  under  way  in  other  parts 
of  the  State.  The  mines  I  refer  to  are  Crested  Butte  and  Floresta,  in  Gunnison 
CouBtgr.   Floresta  employed  109  men  and  Crested  Butte  190. 

The  picture  of  the  first-aid  team  requested  in  your  letter  was  handed  to  you 
in  Denver. 

Ycors;  truly 

B.  H.  Weitzel. 

The  Colobado  Fuel  &  Ibon  Co., 
Ptreftto,  Colo.,  December  21,  1914. 
Mr.  IMWIB  K.  Bbown, 

Seeretarp  CotnmnUakm^  on  Iniuwiwial  JMsHoimv 

Ch4ca$o,  III 

Deas  Snr :  Supplementary  to  my  letter  of  tbe  19th  Instant,  be^  to  std>mft  tbe 
following  r 

W.  F.  Lenthal  testified  that  when  he  was  employed  at  one  of  the  C.  F.  &  I. 
mlBes  in  Huerfano  Corraty,  either  Walsen  or  Cimeron,  that  he  was  furnished 
mine  water  for  domestic  purposes  and  was  charged  either  50  cents  or  a  dollar 
per  month.  After  he  left  the  stand  I  spoke  to  him  and  asked  him  about  it,  and 
he  said  that  if  he  had  mode  that  statement  that  he  was  mistaken,  that  he  re- 
ferred to  the  Mutual  mine,  operated  by  the  Mutual  Coal  Co.,  and  that  he  had 
never  been  charged  for  water  at  a  C.  F  &  I.  Co.  mine.  I  was  unable  to  see  his 
testimony,  but  I  fe^  sure  that  the  commission,  as  well  as  others,  got  the  impres- 
sion that  lie  was  testifying  as  to  either  Cameron  or  Walsen  when  he  made  this 
statement. 

Senator  Helen  Ring  Robinson,  I  am  told,  made  the  statement  on  tlie  stand 
that  I  had  admitted  to  her  that  we  paid  the  militia  I  did  not  admit  it  to  her,  but 
made  tbe  statement  to  her  that  we  had  paid  some  of  the  militia.  Some  of  our  for- 
mer employees  and  some  men  who  had  been  in  our  employ  for  8  or  10  years  Joined 
the  militia  and,  in  common  with  other  employers  of  the  State,  did  not  discontinue 
their  salaries,  but  there  was  not  to  exceed  six  or  eight  of  these  men«  or  I  would 
have  information  if  there  had  been  more.  After  the  militia  had  been  in  the  field 
for  «  censiderable  length  ei  time,  and  the  State  was  unable  to  pay  them,  there 
were  bhkd^  enlisted  men  who  eame  to  me  with  stories  ai  destitution*  saying  tliat 
iJMt  fkmiliea  were  withont  ftrads  and  destitute.  To  n  number  of  these  I  loaned 
small  sums,  and  In  some  cases  think  were  paid  back  and  in  others  not.  Some  of 
these  were  perswaak  loans,  and  I  do^  not  recall  a  case  where  I  used  company  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

As  an  exanifAe  of  the  Inability  of  the  leaders  jf  the  U.  M.  W.  to  control  their 
members  I  wish  to  cite  the  present  strike  at  Pittsburg;  Kana,  where  the  ^n^ole 
district  has  been  out  for  four  or  five  weeks  on  account  of  discharge  of  three 
employees  by  the  Cherokee  &  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Co.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  leaders  from  the  district  have  been  in  the  field,  they  have  been 
unable  to  put  the  men  back  to  work. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  H.  Weitzel. 


PATTEESOK  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

CEirrii'iEP  Copies  of  Coroneb-Jubt  Verdicts  in  All  Cases  of  Accidental, 
Violent,  ob  Unnatxtbal  Deaths  ov  OdaIi  Mmss  in  and  Abound  the  Coal 
Mines  op  Huebpano  County,  State  of  Colobado,  Since  the  1st  Day  of 
July,  1905,  Until  the  30t,h  Day  or  Nc^bmbbb,  1914. 

vebuct  of  juby. 

State  of  Colobado,  County  of  Huerfano,  m: 

An  IngulsitkNUr  balden  at  Slnnsway;  in  Huerfano  County^  State  of  Colorado, 

on  the  18th  day  of  July,  1905,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said  county. 
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upon  the  body  of  William  Whiles,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose  names 
are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  deceased  met 
death  due  to  his  own  negligence,  and  we  can  not  attach  blame  to  no  other. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Thos.  Fubphy, 
John  H.  Kellt, 
Habvky  Galvin, 
Alex  Fbbgttson, 
L.  A.  Dubbin, 
Geo.  Wilson, 

Jurcr%, 
Attest: 

S.  Jttlian  LAinoB, 
Coroner  oj  Huerfano  County, 

VEBDICT  of  JUBT. 

State  of  Colobado,  County  ot  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition,  holden  at  Hazron  mine  office,  in  Huerfano  Ck>unty,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  14th  day  of  September,  1906,  before  S.  Julian  Lanunie,  coroner 
of  said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Leonard  Banoletti,  there  lying  dead,  by  the 
Jurors  whose  name  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oath  do  say : 
Leonard  Banoletti  came  to  his  death  by  a  fall  of  rock,  due  to  his  own  negligence 
in  not  timbering  properly.  /  ^ 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

JiH  Mabtinsz, 
A.  H.  Edminstbn, 
Gabhabd  Fleming, 
Mike  Kupison, 
Julian  Mabtinez, 
Nick  Mabtinez, 
.  Jurors, 

Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VEBDICT  OF  JUBY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition,  holden  at  doctor's  office,  Bouse,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  16th  day  of  August,  1905,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner 
of  si>id  county,  upon  the  body  of  Joe  Petrie,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors 
whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That, 
to  the  best  of  tlieir  knowledge,  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  a  fallen  rock 
and  the  accident  was  unavoidable. 

In  testimony  whei'eof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereanto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

J.  K.  Gabcia, 
t.  aoovlusgua, 
Geo.  Fbew, 
Alex  McFaing, 
M.  S.  Pattebson, 
Vincent  Donati, 

Jurors, 

Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

"VEBDICT  OF  JUBY. 

State  of  Colobado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Pryor  mine  office,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  21st  day  of  September,  1905,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner 
of  said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Domenico  Lauza,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors 
whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That 
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DomeDdo  Lanza  came  to  his  death  by  a  fall  of  rock  strfkfng  him  on  back  of 
neck,  breaking  his  neck,  which  caused  his  death.  He  was  killed  in  5  left  entry 
at  month  of  17  room.    It  was  an  unavoidable  accident 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands,  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

N.  L.  Foster, 

M.  A.  QUINTANA, 

A.  O.  Ajkthdb, 

G.  W.  OOBSEPINS, 

Pio  Gachemet, 
Gus  WnjjAMs, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lam^ie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

TEBDICT  OF  JTTBY. 

State^  of  Ck)LOBAi>o,  County  of  Huerfano,  m; 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Midway  mine  office,  in  Huerfano  Ck>unty,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  Sd  day  of  June,  1006,  before  S.  Julian  Lammle,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Angelo  Mattevi,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  Deceased 
came  to  his  death  by  an  unavoidable  accident  in  the  Midway  mine;  we  exon- 
erate all  parties. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands,  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

W.  S.  Thoicas, 
Pattl  Ghiabdi, 
E.  B.  LrnxE, 
Gusto  Garcia, 
D.  H.  Redihgeb, 
J.  J.  Seguba, 

Jurors, 
Attest: 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

vebdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Ck>L0SADO,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Midway  mine  office,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  16th  day  of  September,  1905,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie, 
coroner  of  said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Paul  Sholtez,  there  lying  dead,  by  the 
Jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say : 
We,  the  Jurors,  find  that  said  Paul  Sholtez  came  to  his  death  by  rock  fall  in 
the  third  south  entry,  Walsen  Slope  Midway  mine.  Said  rock  known  as  a  pot 
rock,  and  was  unavoidable  accident  We  further  exonerate  the  company  from 
all  blame. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands,  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

J.  M.  Kbeeoer, 
A.  S.  Simpson, 
Chas.  McCoy, 
G.  Jackson, 
Joe  Ruhow, 
D.  Andreatta, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VEBDICT  OF  JURY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsen  mine  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado^ 
on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1905,  before  Lammie,  coroner  of  said  county, 
upon  the  body  of  K.  Natokani,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose  names  are 
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hereto  sabecribed ;  said  Aurora  upoa  their  oatbs  Oo  say :  Said  K.  Natokanl  carne^ 
to  bis  death  by  a  fall  of  rock  caused  by  his  own  Garelesaoefls  in  failias  to  take 
the  rock  down  or  timbering  it,  so  that  it  woold  be  safe  to  work  mider  IL 
in  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereonto  set  Uieir  hands  the  day 

and  year  aforesaid. 

John  Williams, 

Henry  Gordon, 

Uenrt  Savage, 

RoBT.  (his  X  mark)  Jenkins, 

James  Dickson, 

Alex  Haibon, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

S.  Jui.iAN  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

^'ERDICT  OF  JIIBT. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  HuerfanOy  m.* 

An  Inquisition  holden  at  Rugby,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado,  on 
the  22d  day  of  Noremb^,  1905^  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said 
oounty,  upon  the  body  of  David  Ferguson,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  David 
Ferguson  came  to  his  death  on  the  2i8t  day  of  November,  1906,  by  a  fall  of 
rock  in  the  third  north  entry  of  the  Rugby  mine.  Death  was  due  to  his  own 
ne^lgence. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

William  Lubteb, 
T.  Little  John,    . 
H.  R.  WnrrAKEB, 
John  E.  Pohala, 
Robert  Topping, 
A.  H.  Edmisten, 

i/urort. 
Attest  r 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  ov  Colorado^  County  of  HnerfanOy  »s: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Midway  mine  office  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1905,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of 
said  county,  upon  the  body  of  J.  M.  Martinez,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors 
whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  We 
find  that  J.  M.  Martinez  died  through  injury  sustained  in  the  Midway  mine 
by  a  fall  of  rock  In  No.  1  room,  fourth  right  entry,  through  his  own  careless- 
ness. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

J.  M,  Kreger, 
A.  S.  Simpson, 
W.  S.  Thomas, 

ViCTORINO   TrUJILLO, 

Chas.  McCoy, 
Larondo   Vigil, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

VERDICT  or  JTTRT. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  88 : 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Midway  mine  office,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1906,  before  W.  C.  Hunt,  justice  of  the 
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pence,  acting  coroner  of  said  county,  npon  the  body  of  Leandro  Cordova,  there 
lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon 
their  oaths  do  say :  Unavoidable  accident ;  that  the  deceased,  Leandro  Ck>rdoT8, 
came  to  his  death  through  an  unavoidable  accident  in  Midway  mine. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Ohas.  McCoy, 
John  Long, 
ViCTO  Vigil, 
Manuel  Narango, 
W.  C.  Clerk, 
W.  J.  Freeman, 

Juror8, 
Attest: 

W.  C.  Hunt, 
Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Acting  Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

verdict  OF  JXfBT. 

State  op  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano^  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  McGuire,  Colo^  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colo^ 
rado,  on  the  ISth  day  of  December,  1906,  before  W.  C.  Hunt,  justice  of  the  peace, 
acting  as  coroner  of  said  county,  upon  tlie  body  of  Tom  Vargo,  there  lying  dead, 
bj  the  jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths 
do  say  that  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  an  unavoidable  accident. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

W.  E.  Thompson, 
Geo.  Prudhoi, 
H.  M.  Thompson, 
Wm.  Heintz, 
Wm.  Weston, 
Sam  Chamberlain, 

Jurors, 
Attest: 

W.  C.  Hunt, 
Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Acting  Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

verdict  of  jubt. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inq,uisition  holden  at  Rouse  mine  office,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colo- 
rado, on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1906,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Joe  Odarizzi,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  We,  the  Jui7 
in  the  case  of  the  death  of  Joe  Odarizzi,  do  find  that  he  came  to  his  death  by  a 
fall  of  rock ;  that  he  was  warned  of  Its  condition ;  and  that  he  is  solely  to  blame. 
We  hereby  exonerate  the  company  from  all  responsibility. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

J.  M.  Clyde, 
Geo.  Wilson, 
James  Hilton, 
Sam  Tolnick, 
J.  R.  Garcia, 
Manuel  Tafoya, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

verdict  of  jxmr. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Pryor,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado,  on 
the  25th  day  of  July,  1906,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said  county^ 
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upon  the  body  of  Mike  Klca,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose  names  ai« 
hereto  subscribed,  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  We,  the  undersigned, 
as  jurymen,  according  to  the  statements  of  witnesses,  do  hereby  agree  and  con- 
clude that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  his  own  carelessness,  and  no  one 
to  blame  but  himself. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Lem  Somebs, 
Bert  McGuise, 
L.  S.  Jones, 
Peteb  J.  Henderson, 
Frank  Cullan, 
Geo.  Dasko, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

TERDICT  OP  JURY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  88: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Toltec  mine  office,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1906,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of 
said  county,  upon  the  body  of  John  Langa,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed,  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  That  John 
Langa  came  to  his  death  by  a  fall  of  rock  through  his  own  carelessness,  by  not 
securing  it  with  props. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

S.  B.  Smith, 
A.  P.  Brittan, 
Henry  Carlson, 
Grant  Stickler, 
Miguel  Jusus  Maez, 
Thos.  Harris, 
^  Jurors, 

Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Champion  mine,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colo- 
rado, on  the  4th  day  of  August,  1906,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Y.  Makagua,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed,  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  We,  the 
undersigned  jury,  return  a  verdict  thus,  that  one  Y.  Makagua  came  to  his  death 
by  neglect  upon  his  own  part  and  no  other. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

J.  F.  Hayes, 
John  Harris, 
B.  Kaster, 
Die  Davis, 
Robert  Young, 
J.  W.  Hl^lsey, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

verdict  of  JtTRY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Champion  mine  office,  In  Huerfano  County,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  7th  day  of  August,  1906,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner 
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of  said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Hugh  Clark,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors 
whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That 
H.  Clark  came  to  his  death  by  a  pot  rock  that  fell  from  the  roof,  and  we  the 
jurors  agree  that  it  was  his  own  carelessness  by  not  propping  the  place. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  .day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Wm.  Riley, 
John  Habris, 
A.  Pboud, 
Alex  Wilson, 
Stif  Jxjlo, 
John  Caldebhsad, 

Jurors. 
Attest: 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

N'ERDICT  OF  JXJBY. 

State  of  Colosado,  County  of  Huerfano,  88: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Maitland,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  2d  day  of  June,  1906,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said  county, 
upon  the  body  of  Thomas  Hunter,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names 
are  hereto  subscribed;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  Thomas  Hunter 
came  to  his  death  by  a  fall  of  rock,  and  came  through  neglect  of  himself  by 
not  supporting  same  with  timber  or  taking  it  down. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Robert  Young, 

John  Harvey, 

Martin  Herman, 

John  Muir, 

Tim  (his  x  mark)  Carbon, 

Jas.  Wright, 

Jurors, 
Attest: 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VERDICT  OF  JURY. 

State  of  Coloraix),  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Midway  mine  office,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  2.5th  day  of  January,  1006,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner 
of  said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Mike  Ribor,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors 
whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say: 
Mike  Ribor  came  to  his  death  January  25,  1906,  about  8.30  a.  m.  by  a  fall  of 
pot  rock.  No.  8  room,  fifth  north  entry  of  Midway  mine.  We  agree  that  death 
was  due  to  an  unavoidable  accident,  and  we  exonerate  the  company  from  all 
blame. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

A.  S.  Simpson, 
W.  C.  Clerk, 
M.  P.  Clerk, 
Joe  Doudy, 
W.  S.  Thomas, 
J.  M.  Kreeoer, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Pinon  store,  Shumway,  in  Huerfano  County,  State 
of  Colorado,  on  the  15th  day  of  January,  1906,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner 
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of  said  county,  upon  the  body  of  John  Oupelli,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors 
whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  We, 
the  Jury,  find  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  that  this  man  came 
to  his  death  by  his  own  carelessness. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

W.  R.  Davidson, 
Henby  Cablson, 
Oliver  Davidson, 
W.  H.  Woodruff, 
Wm.  Oversby, 

J.  J.   MlIXER, 

Jvrors. 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

verdict  op  jury. 

State  op  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  as: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Strong,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado,  on 
the  13th  day  of  May,  1906,  before  C.  W.  Cox,  deputy  coroner  of  said  county, 
upon  the  body  of  Cruse  Montoya,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names 
are  hereto  subscribed;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  We,  the  under- 
signed, find  through  the  evidence  given  here  this  13th  day  of  May,  1906,  that 
Cruse  Montoya  came  to  his  death  at  the  Strong  mine,  Ccrforado,  through  neglect 
on  their,  or  his  own,  part  by  not  timbering  their  place  after  folding  that  the 
roof  was  bad. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

James  Graham, 
Wm.  a.  McLennan, 
h.  c.  doffler, 
Joe  Fernosley, 
Alrebto  Vigil, 
John  Simpson, 

Jurors. 

Attest: 

C.  W.  Cox, 
Deputy  Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  Coi$nty  of  Huerfano ,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Rouse,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado,  on 
the  14th  day  of  July,  1916,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said  county, 
upon  the  body  of  S.  J.  Hall,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose  names  are 
hereto  subscribed;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  Deceased  came  to  his 
death  on  January  13,  1906,  at  3.45  p.  m.,  by  being  run  over  by  a  car.  Death 
was  due  to  negligence  of  deceased. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

James  0*Neil, 

.Toe  Brandi, 

R.  Garcia, 

M.   S.   Patterson, 

Lywerinc  Rieadona, 

N.  C.  Fasserrei, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie. 

VERDICT   OF   JLTtY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition,  holden  at  Maitland  schoolhonse,  in  Huerfano  County,  State 
of  Colorado,  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  1906,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie, 
coroner  of  said  county,  upon  the  bodies  of  B.  Lovearr,  N.  Jacovaell,  A.  Zamettl. 
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J.  W.  Setters,  W.  Morran,  K.  Kostier,  Joe  Kaster,  F.  Beam,  J.  Nizzi,  N.  Nizzl 
Longari,  Fred  Zamia,  Archie  Miller,  Pete  Oregoylo,  there  lying  dead,  by  the 
Juroi*s  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jnrcMrs  opon  their  oatlis  do  say : 
niat  tiie  aboTe-named  men  came  to  their  death  at  Maltland  mine  at  about 
9  a.  m.,  February  19>,  1906i.  We  furthermore  find  that  the  aboye-named  men 
came  to  ttieir  death  by  suffocation  caused  by  an  explosion  of  gas  on  the  fourth, 
West  Sunshine  entry,  in  No.  4  or  5  room  of  the  Maltland  mine.  We,  tlie 
jury,  find,  acccHrding  to  the  evidence  produced  before  us,  that  the  deaths  »f 
tlie  aboye^amed  men  was  an  unavoidable  accident  and  every  Itnown  precaution 
wiiich  miners  coafd  take  was  taken  to  avoid  the  same. 

In  testimooy  whereof,  the  said  Jurors  liave  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

£X  Ia  Tboitkstine, 

A.  B.   (his X mark)   OVtJL, 

RoBEST  Young, 

RiCHABD  Mvia, 

Victor  Lanooval, 

Cabpio  Aechl'leta, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VERDICT    OF    JUBY. 

State  op  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  88 : 

An  Inquisition  holden  at  Shumway  mine  olTlce,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1907,  before  S.  Julian  Lanuuie,  coroner  of 
said  county,  upon  the  body  of  George  Roya,  or  Roela,  there  lying  dead,  by  the 
jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say ; 
We  the  Jury  do  find  that  the  deceased  met  hia  death  from  a  fall  of  rock,  due 
to  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  circumstances,  occurring  during  disobedience  of 
orders. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

J.  F.  Hays, 
A.  EJdwtn  Wabnes, 
Joseph  Klein, 
Robert  Mitchell, 
S.  M.  Albright, 
W.  R.  Curtis, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  88: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsen  mine  office,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  14th  day  of  September,  1907,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner 
of  said  county,  upon  tlie  body  of  Giovanni  Fellcl,  there  lying  dead,  by  the 
jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say : 
That  we  find  that  Giovanni  Felici  came  to  his  death  through  his  own  care- 
lessness by  not  taking  the  manway,  as  notice  in  the  slope  calls  the  attention  of 
all  employees  to  travel  the  manway,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  go  down  the  slope. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  tlteir  iiands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

John  Wiixiams» 
John  Stewart, 
Imbbto  Sebafino, 
Cha&  Duckmiller, 
RoBT.  Aubxandeb, 
Gao.  W.  Davis» 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 
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VERDICT    OF    JI7BT. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  Inquisition  holden  at  Walsonburg,  in  Huerfano  Ck)unty,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1907,  before  8.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said  county, 
upon  the  body  of  Walter  Notman,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose  nanoes 
are  hereto  subscribed;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  That  an  inquest 
holden  at  Walsenburg,  Colo.,  on  the  body  of  the  above-mentioned  party  do  find 
that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  between  the  hours  of  6  and  7  a.  m.  on 
Monday,  April  29,  1907,  in  the  Midway  Mine,  situated  near  Pryor,  Huerfano 
County,  Colo.  By  the  evidence  produced  his  death  was  due  to  his  carelessness 
in  using  a  naked  lamp,  thereby  exploding  gas  while  performing  his  duties  as 
fire  boss  in  the  aforesaid  mine;  and  further,  from  the  evidence  produced,  we 
find  the  company  and  its  employees  are  in  no  way  to  blame  for  the  carelessness 
of  the  deceased. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

E.  L.   Trounstine,   Foreman, 
John  Wright, 
Frank  Hats, 
Charles  Harriman, 

B.  N.  Eubank, 
M.  G.  Fair, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

VERDICT    of    jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  S8: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Pryor  mine  office,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1907,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner 
of  said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Claud  Rouchietta,  there  lying  dead,  by  the 
Jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do 
say:  That  deceased  came  to  his  death  from  fallen  rock,  unavoidable,  in  the 
Walsen  vein  of  the  Pryor  mine  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1907. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Victor  Mazzone, 

A.  L.  Trout, 

Alfred  Gohfield, 

Frank  Cullan, 

Ed    (his  X  mark)    Raymond, 

C.  H.  Taft, 

Jurors, 

Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

verdict  op  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Plctou  mine  office,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  12th  day  of  February,  1907,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner 
of  said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Domenico  Basso,  there  lying  dead,  by  the 
Jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say : 
That  Domenico  Basso  came  to  his  death  from  his  own  carelessness  in  Pictou 
mine,  and  we,  the  Jurors,  exonerate  the  company  from  any  blame  in  this  matter 
on  Monday,  February  11,  1907. 
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In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

R.  M.  MacLean, 
C.  D.  Craft, 
John  Anderson, 
Charles  Ross, 
George  Anderson. 
A.  P.  Britain, 

Juror8. 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lamkie, 
Coroner  •/  Huerfano  County, 

VERDICT  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  Inquisition  holden  at  town  hall  In  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the- 14th  day  of  March,  1907,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Pete  Melkjo,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  That  the 
deceased,  Pete  Melkjo,  met  his  death  in  the  Rocky  Mountain,  No.  8  entry,  first 
north,  room  16,  said  mine,  address  McGuire,  Colo.,  on  March  13,  1907,  at  about 
8.30  a.  m.,  by  a  fall  of  rock  due  to  the  negligence  of  management  of  said  mine. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

J.  J.  Wright, 
H.  D.  Harrison, 
H.  A.  Hawkins, 
Louis  Valini, 
Frank  S.  Mauro, 
Richard  Amidi, 

Jurors. 
Attest: 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Pryor,  In  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado,  on 
the  15th  day  of  January,  1908,  before  W.  C.  Hunt,  Justice  of  the  peace,  acting 
coroner  of  said  county,  upon  the  body  of  D.  L.  Vigil,  there  lying  dead,  by  the 
Jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do 
say:  D.  L.  Vigil  came  to  his  death  by  car  running  over  him  and  by  his  own 
carelessness. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

L.  R.  Foster, 
Alex.  M.  Young, 
Joe  Devine, 
j.  e.  torhatis, 
Geo.  a.  McCown, 
LiBRADO  Mora, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

W.  C.  Hunt, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Acting  Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  as: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Rugby  mine  office,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Col- 
orado, on  the  23d  day  of  November,  1907,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of 
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said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Jacob  Rathovltch,  there  lying  dead»  by  the  Jurors 
whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  ui)on  their  oaths  do  say :  That 
Jacob  Rathovltch  was  killed  in  Rugby  mine  by  unavoidable  accident. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

J.  D.  Jeffbets, 
Joseph  Wood, 
Louis  Grandrone, 
Frank  Ck>LNAB, 
Paul  Proitz, 
Joe  Jennenathi, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 


VERDICT  op  jury. 

State  op  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  m; 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Plctou  mine  office,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  21st  day  of  December,  1907,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner 
of  said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Henry  Thomas*  there  lying  dead,  by  the 
Jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do 
say:  That  accident  was  unavoidable  and  was  caused  by  a  windy  shot  We 
find  that  fault  of  accident  lays  with  deceased. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Lee  Henderson, 
W.  C.  Clemens, 
R.  B.  MooRB, 
Archie  Finch, 
Henry  Lewis, 
Geo.  Anderson, 

Jurors, 
Attest: 

S,  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

verdict  op  jury. 

iS^TATB  OP  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Midway,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  30th  day  of  December,  1007,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  George  Kuzmorlc,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors 
whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say: 
That  George  Kuzmorlc  came  to  his  death  by  stepping  fn  front  of  a  runaway 
trip  of  empty  pit  cars  at  the  fifth  left  entry  in  the  Midway  mine.  We  fur- 
ther find  his  death  was  an  unavoidable  accident  and  no  one  to  blame. 

In  testimony  whn^of  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

A.  S.  Simpson,  Foreman, 

J.  M.  Kreeger, 

A.  Hodge, 

J.  F.  Hays, 

John  Raite, 

Joe  Rohan, 

Jurors, 
Attest: 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Corofier  of  Huerfano  County, 

verdict  op  jury. 

Statb  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Shumway,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  4th  day  of  June,  1908,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said  county, 
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«|Km  the  bodiy  of  Georgje  Borica,  tfaere  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose  names 
are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  iqpoQ  their  oaths  do  say ;  That  the  deceased, 
George  Borica,  came  to  his  death  due  to  an  unavoidable  accident 

In  testiEVony  wltereof  the  said  Jurors  iutve  tiereunto  set  their  hands  tlie  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

H.  R.  Williams, 
Thos.  Thompson, 
Ed.  Seitheit, 
Thomas  Ovkbstby, 
fsank  cjonwat, 
Abe  Scholes, 

Jurors. 
Attest: 

S.    JUIJAN    LaMMIE, 

Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

TSBBICT    09    JVBT. 

State  of  Coloeado,  County  of  UuerfwM^  Mi: 

An  inquisitk)u  holden  at  Walamburg,  in  Huerfaoo  Gottnty,  Stats  of  ColoraMlo, 
oa  the  10th  day  of  January,  1908,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said 
QouxUy,  upon  the  body  of  Matt  Matani,  tliere  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  wliose 
aaases  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  Tliat  Matt 
Matsui  came  to  his  death  In  the  Midway  mine  on  January  9,  1908^  being  run 
over  by  a  empty  trip  due  to  Ills  own  carelessness. 

in  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  tlieir  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

John   J.   Wbight, 
M.  Y.  Faib, 
James   Stewart, 
Tioftlo  Btjstos, 
Qeobge  Phipps, 
Joseph  HtLL, 

Jurors, 

Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

TEBDICT    OV    JUB.T. 

State  of  Colobado,  County  of  Huerfano,  99: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsenborg,  in  Hu^fano  Countyp  State  of  C!otorado. 
on  the  7th  day  of  January^  1908,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  ccMroner  of  said 
county,  vfi^a  the  body  of  Domenica  Vigil  and  Delia  Yigil,  there  lying  dead,  by 
the  Jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  JurcHrs  iqpim  their  oaths 
do  say :  That  the  deceased  came  to  their  death  due  ttom  their  own  carelessness. 
In  testimony  whereof  tlie  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

ViCTOB   Mazzone, 
John   J.   Weight, 
William  Kbier, 
W.  H.  Richabdson, 

C.    F.    HOBDS, 
A.  MiLLES, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

VEBDICT    OV    JURY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano^  m: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Maltland,  In  Huerfano  (bounty.  State  of  Ck>kH:ado, 
on  the  31st  day  of  Decemb^,  190T»  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  bocKy  of  John  Condor,  there  l3ring  dead»  by  the  Jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  Jurcurs  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  That  said 
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John  Ck)ndor  came  to  his  death  by  accident  due  to  his  own  carelessness  and 
neglect  In  room  mine  sixth  east  entry,  Maltland  mine,  at  10.45  o'clock  a.  m^ 
December  31,  1907. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Lou   H.    Hanna, 
Rat  E.  Jebis, 
A.   R.   Rent, 
R.  Miller, 
John  Miller, 
Ed  Toner, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

verdict  op  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  88: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Shumway  mine  office,  in  Huerfano  County,  State 
of  Colorado,  on  the  22d  day  of  November,  1907,  before  S.  Julian  Lammle,  coroner 
of  said  county,  upon  the  body  of  William  Dean,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors 
whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That 
the  said  William  Dean  came  to  his  death  22d  day  of  November,  1907,  in  Pinion 
mine,  room  No.  3,  second  north  entry,  through  an  unavoidable  accident 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

M.  Y.  Fair, 
Robert  Mitchell, 
Paul  Flawers, 
Alex  Stover, 
Joe  J.  Jriffi, 
John  Weston, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

verdict  of  JX7RT. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  s»: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsenburg,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1907,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  tiie  body  of  Robert  Old,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  That  the 
deceased,  Robert  Old,  came  to  his  death  due  to  his  own  carelessness. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Victor  Mazzonb, 
Tony  Caciaveltain, 
Juan  Y.  Martinez, 
Jose  Elicio  Martinez, 
A.  J.  Martinez, 
Frank  Tierra, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  s»: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Oakdale,  Colo.,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colo- 
rado, on  the  19th  day  of  November,  1908,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of 
said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Mike  Blozosky,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors 
whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That 
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Mike  Blozosky  came  to  his  deatli  on  November  18,  1908,  in  the  Oakvale  mine. 
No.  1,  by  bein^ir  struck  by  two  empty  cars  turning  into  the  back  stope,  and  it 
was  an  unavoidable  accident  and  no  one  to  blame  for  said  accident. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

WiEB  G.  McEvoY, 
Geo.  Bruce, 
John  Galassini, 
Geo.  Stone, 
W.  C.  Brown, 
James  Turner, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  Caunty  of  Huerfano,  sa: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsenburg,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colo- 
rado, on  the  2d  day  of  November,  1910,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of 
said  county,  upon  the  body  of  James  McCoy,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors 
whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That 
James  McCoy  came  to  his  death  in  Tioga  mine  on  November  1,  1910,  by  being 
run  over  by  loaded  cars.    Cause  of  death  is  unknown  to  this  Jury. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid. 

J.  D.  Farb, 
W.  L.  Edwards, 
Joseph  H.  Patterson, 
E.  Evens, 
John  Furphy, 
Chas.  Baubien, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsenburg,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colo- 
rado, on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1910,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of 
said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Teolosfaro  Castelli,  there  lying  dead,  by  the 
jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do 
say:  That  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  November  80,  1910,  on  or  about 
4.30  p.  m.,  at  the  Raven  wood  coal  mine,  owned  and  operated  by  Victor- American 
Fuel,  at  Ravenwood,  from  accidental  injuries  sustained  from  fall  of  rock 
while  employed  at  said  mine.  Cause  of  accidental  death  due  to. his  own 
carelessness. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid. 

C.  V.  Mazzone, 
Joseph  H.  Patterson, 
Israel  Frys, 
J.  S.  Gardner, 
J.  D.  Farr, 
John  Furpht, 

Jurors, 
Attest: 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VERDICT  OF  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss:  * 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsenburg,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colo- 
rado, on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1910,  before  W.  C.  Hunt,  acting  coroner  of 

38819**— S.  Doc.  415, 64-1— vol  8 ^19 
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said  countj,  upon  the  botly  of  Andy  Korac,  there  lyiog  dead,  by  the  Jurors 
whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say: 
AVe,  the  jury,  find  that  deceased,  Andy  Korac,  came  to  his  death  by  a  fali  of 
rock  in  No.  2  room  of  the  first  second  eroes  entry  on  the  Rocky  Monntaln 
CJo.'s  mine,  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado,  at  the  30th  day  of  September^ 
A.  D,  1910,  said  death  being  caused  by  an  unavoidable  accident. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid. 

h.  c.  doeffleb, 
John  Furphy, 
J.  S.  Gardner. 
Jar.  G.  Prttchard, 
J.  D.  Farr, 
Joseph  H.  Patterson, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

W.  C.  Hunt, 
Acting  Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

tebi>ict  of  jtht. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  Inqaialtioa  hold^i  at  Walsenburg,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  22d  day  of  November,  1910,  before  S.  Julian  Ldimmle,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  tlie  body  of  Pete  Angeli,  there  l>'iEig  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  Pete  An- 
geli came  to  his  death  in  the  Maitlnnd  mine  on  the  22d  of  No%'ember,  1910,  by 
a  fall  of  slate,  said  death  l)eing  accidental  and  unavoidable. 

In  testimony  whereof  tlie  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  tlie  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

J.  S.  Gardner, 
J.  D.  Farr, 
John  Murphy, 
Joseph  H.  Patter.son, 
Israel  Frye, 
W.  L.  Edwards, 

Jurorr, 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie. 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsen  mine,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  7th  day  of  Octol)er,  1910,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Harry  Mover,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  Harry 
Mover  came  to  his  death  8  p.  m.  October  G,  1910,  by  a  fall  of  rock  on  first 
north  parting  room  mine.  We  think  said  accident  was  entirely  unavoidable; 
we  do  not  hold  any  one  whatsoever  responsible  for  this  accident. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Mat  Gilmour, 
L.  G.  Rooyes, 
Jas.  McNally, 
J.  H.  Phillips, 
John  Burke, 
Wm.  G.  Ross, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie. 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

verdict  of  jxtry. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  as: 

An  inquisiaon  holden  at  WaLsenburg,  in  Huerfano  Counts',  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  27th  day  of  November,  1910,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said 
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county,  upon  the  body  of  Nickolas  Erkamp,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  That  the 
deceased  came  to  his  death  while  employed  at  the  Cameron  coal  mine,  at 
Cameron,  Huerfano  County,  Colo.,  by  a  fall  of  rock,  and  attribute  said  acci- 
dental death  to  negligence  and  lack  of  mining  experience. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Victor  Mazzone, 
Joseph  H.  Patterson, 
M.  L.  Edwards, 
j  as.  g.  pritchard, 
Israel  Frye, 
J.  D.  Fare, 

Jurors, 

Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VERDICT  OF  JURY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Oakvlew,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  ^th  day  of  Deceuilier,  1910,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Dan  Pacheco,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  Dan 
Pacheco  came  to  his  death  on  December  20,  1910,  in  the  new  mine  at  Oakvlew 
by  a  fall  of  coal.  Said  accident  was  due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  Pacheco 
himself. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
nntl  year  aforesaid. 

D.  L.  Edwards, 
Chas.  M.  Fey, 
John  Kioell, 
Jas.  England, 
Jno.  Gardner, 
Marfus  Belo, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Htterfano  County. 

a'erdict  of  jitry. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsenburg,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  16th  day  of  I>eeembor,  1910,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  bodies  of  John  AutlU  and  George  Swolla,  there  lying  dead,  by 
the  Juror  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed:  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do 
say :  That  John  Autlll  and  George  Swolla  came  to  their  deaths  in  the  face  of  the 
third  panel  of  the  first  west  entry  in  the  Big  Four  coal  mine,  in  Huerfano 
County,  State  of  Colorado,  December  15,  1910,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m. ;  that  the  said 
deaths  was  caused  by  a  runaway  car ;  that  the  said  accident  was  unavoidable. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

J.  S.  Gardner, 
Joseph  H.  Patterson, 
Jack  Evens, 
Chas.  M.  Fey, 
H.  C.  Duffler, 
Israel   Frye, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

YBKDICT  OF  JI7ST. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  $s: 

An  Inquisition  holden  at  Walsenburg,  In  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  23d  day  of  October,  1910,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said 
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county,  upon  the  body  of  Frank  Kasper,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  That  the 
deceased  came  to  his  death  by  being  run  over  by  a  coal-mine  car  on  or  about 
5  a.  m.,  October  23,  1910»  at  the  Globe  mine,  in  Huerfano  Oountyi  Colo.,  said 
accident  being  cause  of  death  was  unavoidable. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Victor  Mazzone, 
J.  S.  Gardner, 
John  Furphy, 
Joseph  H.  Patterson, 
J.  D.  Farr, 
W.  L.  Edwards, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Euerfano,  as: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsenburg,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  11th  day  of  June,  1910,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said  county, 
upon  the  body  of  Frank  Walker,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are 
hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  Frank  Walker  came  to 
his  death  on  June  11,  1910,  In  Pictou  mine,  room  No.  7,  fifth  cross  entry.  Cause 
of  death,  according  to  testimony,  was  heart  failure. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Joseph  H.  Patterson, 
John  Furphy, 
J.  D.  Farr, 
Homer  Potts, 
Geo.  Darrdis, 
Walter  Edwards, 

Jurors, 

Attest :  S.  Julian  Lammie, 

Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsenburg,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1910,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said  county, 
upon  the  body  of  John  Nlckal,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are 
hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  decea.sed  came  to 
his  death  in  Ilavenwood  mine  by  a  fall  of  rock,  due  to  his  own  negligence  la 
not  setting  props,  and  that  his  death  occurred  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1910. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 

and  year  aforesaid. 

Frank  Meade, 
William  Krier, 
Jon.  G.  Pbitchard, 
John  Furphy, 
Joseph  H.  Patterson, 
Walter  M.  Arnold, 

Jurors. 

Attest :  8-  Julian  Lammie, 

Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsenburg,  In  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1910,  before  S.  Julian  Lanunle,  coroner  of  said  county, 
upon  the  body  of  Paul  Kolack,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are 
hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  Paul  Kolack  came  to 
his  death  on  May  9,  1910,  in  Ravenwood  mine  while  In  the  act  of  pushing  an 
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empty  car  from  the  main  slope  to  his  room.  While  so  doing  a  loaded  car  broke 
loose  from  the  trip  which  was  going  out  and  ran  back  down  the  slope  and  turned 
into  Kolack's  room,  catching  him  and  killing  him. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Walter  Edwabds, 
William  Kbieb, 
Juan  A.  Medina, 
J.  D.  Fabb, 
John  Fubphy, 
M.  Y.  Fabb, 

Jurors, 
Attest :  S.  Julian  Lammie, 

Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VEBDICT  OF   JUBY. 

State  of  Ck)LOBADO,  County  of  Huerfano.,  88 : 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsen  mine,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Ck>lo- 
rado,  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1910,  before  S.  Julian  Lammle,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Pete  Smith,  alias  Pete  Mazeko,  there  lying  dead,  by 
the  jurors  whose  name  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do 
say :  That  Pete  Smith,  alias  Pete  Mazeko,  came  to  his  death  by  a  fall  of  rock 
in  Robinson  mine  June  13,  1910;  we  the  jury  find  that  said  accident  was  un- 
avoidable, because  unforeseen;  we  place  the  blame  of  this  accident  on  no  one 
whatever. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

M.    GiLMOUB, 

J.  M.  Lammie, 
Chas.  W.  Fay, 
J.    H.    Phillips, 
Mike  Negbo, 
John  BxmK, 

Jurors, 

Attest : 

S.  JUI.IAN  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VEBDICT   OF   JURY.  ■ 

State  of  Ck)LOBAi>o,  County  of  Huerfano^  88: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  mine  office,  Rugby,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of 
Ciolorado,  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1910,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of 
said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Joe  Silva,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do.  say:  That  Joe 
Silva  came  to  his  death  by  his  own  carlessness  and  exonerate  the  company 
and  contractor  for  whom  he  was  working  from  all  blame.  Joe  Silva  met  his 
death  on  May  7,  1910,  while  working  in  Primrose  mine  in  room  No.  11,  ninth, 
south  entry. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 

day  and  year  aforesaid. 

Chas.  W.  Cox,  Foreman, 

Chas.  M.  Fey, 

F.  O.  Casson, 

Bebt  McGuibe, 

L.  E.  Duncan, 

R.  Babazzi, 

Jurors, 

Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

verdict  of   JUBY. 

State  of  Golosado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Toltec,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado,  on 
the  27th  day  of  May,  1910,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said  county, 
upon  the  body  of  Frank  Lenzeni,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names 
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are  hereto  subscribed;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  That  Frank 
Lenzeni  came  to  his  death  in  Toltec  mine  on  May  26»  1910,  by  a  fall  of  rock 
in  room  No.  16.    Said  accident  was  unavoidable. 

In  testimony  whereof  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  tlie  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

John   Furphy, 

ItoBERT    Marshall,    Jr., 

T.  Ortego, 

Oliver  Espe, 

J.  G.  Wallace, 

H.  M.  Stock  WELL, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VERDICT  OF  JURY. 

Staii:  OF  Colobado,  County  of  Huerfano,  9s: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Ideal  mine,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  12th  day  of  June,  1910,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  c<»*oner  of  said  county, 
upon  the  body  of  Nick  Barder,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names 
are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  Nick  Barder 
came  to  bis  death  June  11,  1910,  by  being  run  over  by  a  loaded  mine  car.  Said 
accident  was  unavoidable. 

In  testimony  whereof  tlie  said  jurors  liave  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Jas.  Tweedle, 
E.  L.  Kenney, 
Richard  Wales, 
E.  Bernini, 
Jack  GruSrich, 
RosiLio  Ornellie, 

Jurors, 
Attest. 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VERDICT  OF  JURY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsenburg,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  18th  day  of  September,  1911,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said 
colmty,  upon  the  body  of  Martin  Atida,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  The  de- 
ceased came  to  his  death  on  September  17,  1911,  on  or  about  11.45  p.  m.,  at 
the  Solar  coal  mine,  Huerfano  County,  Colo.  Cause  of  death  was  due  to 
breaking  his  neck  by  accidentally  falling  a  distance  of  15  feet  into  the  coal 
chute  of  said  coal  mine. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

C.  Victor  Mazzone, 
John  Furphy, 
Joe  Patterson, 
J.  S.  Gardner, 
E.  Evans, 
Israel  Fhy'e, 

Jurors. 

Attest. 

S.  Jut.ian  Lammie, 

Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

VERDICT  of  JXTKY, 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  88: 

An  Inquisition  holden  at  Walsenburg,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  9th  day  of  August,  1911,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said  county, 
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upon  the  body  of  John  Szarvos,  tliere  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are 
hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  d6  say :  The  deceased  came  to 
his  death  by  a  fall  of  rock  while  working  at  the  Ideal  eoal  mine,  operated 
and  owned  by  CL  F.  &  I.  Co..  In  Huerfano  County,  Colo.,  on  the  9th  day  of 
August,  1911,  at  or  about  8.15  a.  m.  The  cause  of  said  accidental  death  was 
due  to  the  carelessness  and  negligence  of  tlie  deceased. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

C.  Victor  Mazzone, 
Jos.  H.  Pattehson, 
E.  W.  Kkikr, 
J.  S.  Gabdneb, 
John  Fuhphy, 
Walteb  Edwards. 

Jurors. 
Attest. 

S.   Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

EBDICT  of  jury. 

State  of  Colobado,  County  of  Huerfano,  as: 

An  Inquisition  holden  at  Plctou,  Colo.,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colo- 
rado, on  the  27th  day  of  Octol)er,  1911,  before  W.  C.  Hunt,  justice  of  the  peace, 
acting  coroner  of  said  county,  upon  ttie  body  of  Robert  Larson,  there  lying 
dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscril>ed ;  said  jurors  upon  their 
oaths  do  say:  We,  the  undersigned  jury  of  the  inquest  held  on  the  body  of 
IM>ert  Larson,  deceased,  on  the  27th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1911,  find  that  the 
said  deceased  came  to  his  death  at  Picton,  Colo.,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
day  of  October,  A.  D.  1911,  by  being  crushed  by  a  fall  of  rock  and  that  the  said 
death  was  accidental. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  liands  the  da>' 
and  year  aforesaid. 

.T.  S.  Oabdnrr, 
J.  P.  Thomas,  Jr., 
B.  Etans. 
John  Fukpht, 
Israel  Fbte, 
Walter  Edwabds, 

Jurors. 
Attest: 

W.  C.  Hunt, 
Juttiee  of  the  Peaee,  Acting  Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

\'EBDICT  of  JUBY. 

State  ov  Colosado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  mine  ofTice,  Rouse,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  18th  day  of  October,  1911,  before  W.  C.  Hunt,  justice  of  the 
peace,  acting  coroner  of  said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Bassiilo  Cherotto,  there 
lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon 
their  oaths  do  say:  We,  the  jury  empaneled  this  18th  day  of  October,  1911, 
in  a  certain  inquisition  concerning  the  death  of  Bassilio  Cherotto,  we  find  that 
the  dec«u9ed  came  to  his  death  by  a  rock  falling  on  him ;  we  further  find  that 
according  to  the  evidence  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  was  not  negligent  and 
in  no  way  to  blame  for  his  death. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

C.   A.    RODDELL, 

N.  S.  Patterson, 
Joe  Bianchi, 
Fred  Bellotti, 
Ab.  Cutter, 
Mike  Ditizus, 

Ju7'ors. 
Attest : 

W.  C.  Hunt, 
Justice  of  the  Pence,  Acting  Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 
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VEBDICT  OF  JUHY. 

State  of  Colokado,  County  of  Huerfano,  as: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsen  mine,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colo- 
rado, on  tlie  23(1  day  of  August,  1911,  before  S.  Julian  Lanmiie,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Ralph  Morgan,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  That  he 
came  to  his  death  by  being  struclc  by  a  trip  of  empty  mine  cars.  We  further 
find  that  all  the  necessary  precaution  had  been  talcen  to  avoid  the  accident 
We  further  find  that  the  accident  was  unavoidable,  and  exonerate  all  pers6ns 
connect e<l  therewith  from  any  blame  whatever. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

John  Williams, 
Charles  A.  Kaiseb, 
Jas.  H.  Phillips, 

J.  G.  BlEVETT, 

MosE  Vigil, 
Sam  Maes, 

Jitrora. 
Attest : 

S.  Jlt-ian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VERDICT  OF  JURY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  as: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Oakview,.  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
<m  the  29tli  day  of  July,  1911,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said  county, 
upon  the  body  of  William  Young,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names 
are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  William  Young 
came  to  his  death  on  July  28, 1911,  about  4.30  p.  m.  from  injuries  received  in  the 
new  mine  of  the  Oakdale  Coal  Co.  on  July  27,  1911 ;  we  further  find  that  said 
injuries  were  caused  by  a  pure  and  simple  accident  and  can  blame  no  one  for 
the  accident. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

E.  M.  Mathews, 
D.  L.  Edwaiu>s, 
T.  England, 
Ernest  Bauer, 
Frank  Togijens, 
O.  B.  Beamer, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

S.  JuLL\N  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

VERDICT  OF  JURY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  as: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  the  mine  office  in  McGulre,  in  Huerfano  County, 
State  of  Colorado,  on  the  7th  day  of  December,  1912,  before  W.  C.  Hunt,  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  acting  as  coroner  of  said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Joe  Pearson, 
there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors 
upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  they  find  that  the  deceased  met  his  death  acd- 
tlen tally,  caused  by  his  own  negligence  in  not  timbering  properly. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

N.  H.  Van  Zandt, 
Frank  Valdez, 
J.  M.  Brown, 
Jesse  Hale, 
Thomas  Owensby, 
Ghas.  Q.  Oobnell, 

Jurora. 

Attest : 

W.  C.  Hunt, 
Justice  of  the  Peaee,  Acting  Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 
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vssDicT  OF  Jtmy. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano^  ss: 

An  inquisition  liolden  at  Walsenbnrpj,  \n  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1912,  before  S.  Julian  Laramie,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Frank  Gribovski,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  Frank 
Gribovski  came  to  his  death  in  the  Caddell  mine,  In  Huerfano  County,  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1912,  from  a  fall  of  rock ;  that  the  said  deceased  was  trying  to  rescue 
Hattisto  Taish,  who  was  caught  underneath  a  rock  In  the  same  mine ;  that  the 
said  accident  was  wholly  unavoidable. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

J.  S.  Gardneb, 
J.  A.  Medina, 
Juan  Albebt, 
Chas.  Baubien, 

ISBAEL  FbYE, 

Teofilo  Bustos, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

S.  JirrJAN  Lammte, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

vekdict  of  jtjby. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  Inquisition  holden  at  Oakvlew,  In  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado,  on 
the  2d  day  of  October,  1912,  before  S.  Julian  Lammle,  coroner  of  said  county, 
upon  the  body  of  Anton  Puk,  there  l^ng  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are 
liereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  Anton  Puk  came 
to  his  death  on  October  1, 1912,  about  3.20  p.  m..  In  the  new  mine  at  Oakvlew,  on 
the  stump  l>etween  rooms  Nos.  2  and  8,  on  second  cross.  We  find  that,  accord- 
ing to  testimony,  it  was  gross  neglect  on  his  part  in  not  timbering  and  putting 
his  place  in  safety  when  every  facility  was  at  hand,  and  we  find  a  verdict  of 
accidental  death. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

John  Lane, 
Joe  Kroell, 
Lemuel  Rees, 
Bob  Pritchard, 
Wm.  T.  Jahenson, 
Wm.  D.  Sheeley, 

JurorBs 
Attest: 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VERDICT  OF  JURY. 

State  op  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano ^  88  : 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsenburg,  In  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  19th  day  of  December,  1912,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Louis  Bernassi,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  Louis 
Bernassi  came  to  his  death  in  the  Toltee  mine,  in  Huerfano  County,  Colo.,  on 
December  18,  1912,  and  that  the  cause  of  death  being  to  this  Jury  unknown. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

J.  S.  Gardner, 
G.  W.  Sessums, 
John  Furphy, 
George  Phipfs, 
E.  Evans, 
Israel  Frye, 

Jurors. 
Attest: 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 
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State  of  Colobado,  County  of  liucrfenOy  m ; 

An  inqaisition  holden  at  Oakview,  in  Hu«rfauo  Coiint3%  &tate  of  Colorado, 
on  the  15tii  day  of  January,  1912,  before  S.  Julian  Lauiiuie.  oorouer  of  sakl 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Henry  Bec-k.  there  1>1q^  dead,  by  the  jurors  wliose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  Jurors  upon  tkeir  oaths  do  say:  We  find 
that  U^nry  Beck  came  to  Ids  death  by  a  fall  of  rock  in  No.  2  room,  second  cross, 
in  new  mine,  at  Oakview,  Oolo.,  January  15,  1012.  Said  accident  was  due  to 
negli^nce  on  part  of  deoeased  and  hia  partner  hy  not  timberiug  and  making; 
the  plnce  safe  when  they  knew  rock  was  loose. 

In  testimony  where<Mf  tlte  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  liands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

David  Parks, 
Jas.  Holvey, 
Joe  Kroell, 
D.  L.  Edwards, 
Thos.  Thomas, 
Peter  B  audi  no. 

JurorR, 
Attest : 

S.  .Ttltax  Lamm  IE, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

TfSDICT  OF  JUBF. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  «*; 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walaenburfc  in  Huerfano  County,  8tate  of  Colorado, 
on  tlie  9th  day  of  February,  191^  before  &  Julian  Lanuuie,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  tlie  body  of  Guiseppi  Saasfat^il,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors 
whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  jurors  upon  tlicir  oatlis  do  say:  We 
the  jury  find  ttiat  Guiseppi  SassatelH  came  to  his  denth  in  tlie  Robinson  mine, 
February  8,  1912.  at  about  11.90  a.  m.,  caused  by  a  fall  of  rock,  which  accident 
was  unavoidable.  We  further  find  no  one  reei^onsible  whatsoever  foi*  the  afore- 
said accident. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  luive  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

A.  B.  BiCKUTT. 

J.  H.  Phillips. 
Sam  Ma  10, 
David  Bodycomb, 
Mike  Nigro, 
H.  Crank, 

Juror.^, 
Attest : 

S.  Ji'LTAx  Lamm  IE, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  88 : 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Wnlsenburir,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1912,  before  S.  Julian  Lamniie,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Battisto  Tais,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  jurors  uix>n  their  oaths  do  say :  That  Battisto 
Tais  came  to  his  death  on  October  14,  1912.  in  the  Caddell  mine  In  Huerfano 
County,  Colo.,  and  the  said  death  was  caused  by  a  fall  of  rock,  said  accident 
being  ima voidable. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  ha^e  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

J.  S.  <lARnN«R, 

J.  A.  Medina, 
Juan  Albert, 
Chas.  Baubien, 
Israel  Frye, 
Teofilo  Bustos, 

Juror8, 
Attest: 

S.  Julian  Lammic, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 
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VEBOICT  OF  JUSY. 

State  of  Colobado,  County  of  Huerfano^  sa: 

An  Inqnisltion  holden  at  Oakvlew,  In  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  SStli  day  of  October,  1912,  before  S.  Julian  Jjaminte,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Joe  Kraukota,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  furors  upon  tlieir  oaths  do  say :  We  as  a  jury 
have  carefully  considered  the  case  of  the  death  of  Kraukota  and  have  to  the 
best  of  our  judgment  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  Jos.  England,  his  partner, 
also  Caleb  Davis,  working  next  room.  We  also  considered  the  evidence  of 
W.  Morgan,  superintendent,  who  suggested  a  method  of  working  the  place 
different  to  what  was  done  by  the  deceased.  We  find  fhat  there  is  no  blame 
attached  to  anyone  and  And  a  verdict  of  purely  accidental'  death. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

John  Lane, 
Joe  Kroell, 
David  Price, 
Alex.   Small  wood, 
Wm.  Sheeley, 
Bob  Pritchard, 

^^^^*  S.  JriJAN  Lammie, 

Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 
\'Erdict  of  juey. 

State  o^  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  as: 

An  inQuisition  holden  at  Walsenburg,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  C<>U>rado, 
on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1912,  before  S.  Julien  Lammie,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  bodies  of  John  Curich  and  Chris  lieljan,  tliere  lying  dead,  by 
the  jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  jurors  upon  their  oatiis 
do  say:  That  the  said  John  Curich  and  ChrLs  Beljan  came  to  their  tleath  at 
Ravenwood.  Huerfano  County,  Colo.,  at  about  12.30  p.  m.,  October  11,  1912,  and 
tliat  said  deaths  were  caused  by  a  fall  of  rock  In  room  No.  3  of  the  American 
Victor  Fuel  Co.,  and  that  the  said  accident  was  unavoidable. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid* 

J.  S.  Gardner, 
G.  W.  Davidson, 
J.  G.  Martinez, 

J.   M.   ESPINOZA, 
MIG17EL   MONTOYA, 

Israel  Frye, 

Attest:  «    ,  J      •^«''^'"*- 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 

Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 
verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Coijobado,  County  of  Huerfano,  sa: 

An  Inquisition  holden  at  Walsenburg,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1913,  l>efore  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said  county, 
upon  the  body  of  Edward  Bums,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names 
nre  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oatlis  do  say :  We,  the  jury,  find 
that  Edward  Burns  came  to  his  death  May  1,  1913,  at  3.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  by  ac- 
cidental fall  of  rock  In  Black  Canon  Fuel  Co.  mine,  known  as  the  Caddell 
mine,  li  miles  of  Walsenburg,  Colo.,  In  room  19,  second  north. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereimto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

G.  W.  Sessums, 
E.  Evans, 
J.  A.  Medina, 
J.  W.  Stewart, 
Isriel  Frye, 
J.  D.  Farb, 

Attest  •  Jurors. 

^^^^^'  W.  S.  Chapman, 

Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 
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VEBDICT  OF  JXJBY, 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  L«i  Veta,  Colo.,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colo- 
rado, on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1913,  before  S.  Julian  Lammie,  coroner  of 
said  county,  upon  the  bodies  of  Andrew  Sneddon  and  William  Sneddon,  there 
lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed,  said  Jurors,  upon 
their  oaths,  do  say  that  Andrew  Sneddon  and  William  Sneddon  came  to  their 
death  on  Friday,  January  3,  1913,  at  10  minutes  to  12  a.  m.,  at  the  Alliance 
mine,  Heurfano  County,  Colo.,  in  room  6  of  the  second  panel  through  an  un- 
avoidable fall  of  coal  and  rock. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and   year  aforesaid, 

S.  J.  Capps, 
T.  C.  Steele, 
J.  B.  Lennox, 

C.    E.    TUNEZ, 

E.  C.  Weight, 
C.  Bebgoino, 

Jurors. 

Attest. 

S.  Julian  Lammie, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  88 : 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Oakview,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  4th  day  of  December,  1913,  before  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  John  Garlic,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose 
names  ai*e  hereto  subscribed;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say:  John 
Garlic  came  to  his  death  as  a  result  of  an  Injury  received  In  Oakview,  Huer- 
fano County,  Colo.,  November  27,  1913,  at  7  p.  m.,  and  he  died  In  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  7  p.  m.,  November  29,  1913.  Said  injury.  In  our  opinion,  was  due  to  a 
premature  shot,  and  as  a  result  of  his  own  carelessness. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 

and  year  aforesaid. 

Chas.  Pratob, 
Frank  Lee, 
Netx).  p.  Olsen, 
H.  Howard, 
John  Gwillyn, 
E.  D.  Rase, 

Jurors. 

Attest : 

W.  S.  Chapman, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

VERDICT   OF   JURY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  88 : 

An  Inquisition  holden  at  Walsenhurg,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colo- 
rado, on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1913,  before  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of 
said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Jim  Vatakos,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors 
whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say: 
That  the  said  Jim  Vatakos  came  to  his  death  while  working  In  the  Raven- 
wood  coal  mine  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1913,  and  that  his  death  was  caused 
by  a  fall  of  rock,  and  that  the  said  ace' dent  was  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  deceased. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

John  S.  Gardner, 
D.  T.  Wycoff, 
J.  A.  Medina, 
ISRiEL  Frye, 
J.  W.  Stewart, 
J.  D.  Farr, 

Jurors. 

Attest : 

W.  S.  Chapman, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 
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VEKDICT    OF    JURY, 

State  of  CJolorado,  County  of  HucrfanOf  88  : 

An  Inquisition  holden  at  Walsenbnrpr,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colo- 
rado, on  the  8th  day  of  August,  1913,  before  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of 
said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Joe  Gulielmi,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors 
whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say: 
That  Joe  Gulielmi  came  to  his  death  at  Rouse,  Colo.,  on  the  7th  day  of  August, 
1913,  while  working  In  the  seventh  west  entry  of  the  C.  F.  &  I.  coal  mine, 
and  the  said  death  was  caused  by  a  fall  of  rock  due  to  his  own  carelessness. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

John  S.  Gardner, 
E.  Evans, 
G.  W.  Sessum, 
IsRiEL  Fryb, 
Frank  Freskes, 
Roy  V.  Hill, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

W.  S.  Chapman, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

VERDICT  OF  JURY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsenburg,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  11th  day  of  August,  1913,  before  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said  county, 
upon  the  body  of  Jacob  Veclc,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are 
hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  the  deceased  Jacob 
Vecic  came  to  his  death  by  fall  of  rock  August  9,  1913,  about  3  p.  m..  at  the 
Raven  wood  mine,  belonging  to  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.,  at  Raven  wood,  Colo., 
Huerfano  County.    His  death  was  caused  by  unavoidable  accident. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

J.  W.  Stewart, 

J.  A.  Medina, 

IsRiEL  Fryb, 

John  Furphy, 

Jose  Carnacio  Martinez, 

W.  S.  Edwards, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

W.  S.  Chapman, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VERDICT  of  jury. 

State  op  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Oakview,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado,  on 
the  7th  day  of  May,  1918,  before  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said  county,  upon 
the  body  of  Emelio  Vai,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are  hereto 
subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  we  as  a  jury  summoned 
to  act  on  the  death  of  Emelio  Vai,  after  hearing  and  carefully  considering  all 
the  evidence  submitted  in  the  case,  do  say  that  Emelio  Vai  came  to  his  death 
in  the  Oakdale  mine,  at  Oakview,  Colo.,  at  about  2.35  p.  m.  on  the  7th  day  of 
May,  1913,  A.  D.,  and  that  his  death  was  caused  by  an  accidental  fall  of  coal 
and  do  not  think  any  person  was  to  blame. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  hav«  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Wm.  D.  Sheeley, 
David  Price, 
Edward  Lumly, 
John  J.  Shonske, 
Richard  F.  Davis, 
Alex.   Smanwood, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

W.  S.  Chapman, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 
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JEmCT  OF  JintT. 

State  op  Oolobado,  County  of  Huerfano^  w; 

An  inquisitk)!!  holdea  at  Wab^enburg,  iu  Huerfano  County,  State  oC  Colorado, 
on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1913,  before  W.  S.  Chatunan,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Mike  Billy,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  Mike 
Billy  came  to  his  death  in  the  Fry  or  mine  of  the  Union  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at 
Pryor,  Huerfano  Oounty»  Oolo.,  at  al>out  12  o'clock  November  16, 1913,  by  means 
of  a  full  of  rock  from  the  ro(^  of  said  Pryor  mine,  and  tliat  death  was  sudilen 
and  resulted  from  a  fall  of  rock  which  was  purely  accidental  and  unavoidable. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

J.  D.   Fabb, 
J.  A.  Medina, 
Antonio  L.  Pacheco, 

ISBIEL   FbYE, 

D.  T.  Wycoff, 
J.  W.  Stewabt, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

W.  S.  Chapman, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

VEBDICT  of  jrBT. 

State  of  Colobado,  County  of  Hu^rfanjo,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Oakview,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado,  on 
tlie  27th  day  of  January,  1914.  before  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said  county, 
upon  the  body  of  H.  M.  Park,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose  names  are 
hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  H.  M.  Park  came 
to  his  death  in  the  Oakdale  No.  2  mine  at  8.10  a.  m.,  January  27,  1914,  from  a 
fall  of  coal  from  the  roof  at  the  face  of  room  3,  ninth  ci'oss  entry,  tlie  same  being 
accidental,  and  that  no  person  or  persons  is  responsible  for  his  death. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  Iiei-eunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

V.  Dixon, 
Chas.  a.  Pabcell, 
Fbank  IjEe, 
Nels  P.  Olson, 
Joe  Galvan, 
E.  D.  Rose, 

Jurors, 

Attest 

W.    S.   Chapman, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VXBDICT  OF  JXniY. 

State  of  Colobado,  County  of  Huerfano,  8s: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Farr,  Colo.,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  26th  day  of  February,  1914,  before  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  tlie  body  of  Chas.  H.  Werden,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  Tliat  the  said 
Chas.  H.  Wenlen,  according  to  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses,  came  to  his 
death  about  9.40  p.  m.,  February  25,  1914,  by  an  unavoidable  accident  received 
tn  the  Cameron  mine,  Farr.  Colo.;  said  accident  due  to  the  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  deceaseil  iu  riding  on  trip  contrary  to  tlie  rules  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Go. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Junnrs  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

V.  S.  Skin  NEB, 
R.  B.  Stout, 
M.  R.  Jones. 
Samuel  Blanco, 
Mabtino  Bebattino, 
J.  K.  Dbinnon. 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

W.  S.  Chapman, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 
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VERDICT  OF   JUBY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano^  w; 

An  inqaisttion  holden  at  Walsen  mine  office,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of 
Colorado,  on  the  24th  day  of  June,  1914,  before  W.  €.  Hunt,  jusUoe  of  the 
peace,  acting  coroner  of  said  county,  upon  the  body  of  Mike  Marcinko,  there 
lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon 
their  oaths  do  say:  Tliat  Mike  Marcinko  came  to  his  death  from  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  Walsen  mine,  sixth  west  entry,  caused  by  the  slacking  speed 
of  the  mule  team,  causing  the  tail  chain  to  loosen,  which  chain  caught  under 
wheel  of  the  first  car,  wrecking  the  trip.  And  we,  the  jury,  find  no  person  or 
persons  responsible  for  the  accident. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  haTe  ho^nnto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

J.   C.   DiKKETT. 

Chas.  E.  Stoi't, 
Joe  Hughes, 
Thomas  Farr, 
John  Williams, 
Gus  Pearson, 

Attest:  ^^^         •""•'>'••• 

W.  C.  Hunt, 

Justice  of  the  Peace, 

Acting  Corwier  of  Huerfmw  County. 

TERDICT  OF  JURY. 

State  of  Oolobado,  County  of  Huerfano,  as: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Ravenwood,  In  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado,  on 
the  28th  day  of  July,  1914,  before  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said  county,  upon 
the  body  of  Joe  Martinez,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are 
hereto  sobseribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  Joe  Martinez  came 
to  his  death  through  his  own  carelessness  in  Ravenwood  mine,  at  Ravenwood, 
Colo.,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  July  27.  1914.  by  being  run  over  by  a  loaded  pit  car,  and 
that  said  death  was  accidental,  and  no  person  or  persons  were  to  blame  for  the 
accident 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

A.  M.  Lawrence, 

C   KURLESON, 

A.  B.  Bishop, 
Joe  Watson, 
RoBT.  Nelson, 
John  Wegshioer, 
A  f  f  ^c+ .  Jurors. 

W.  S.  Chapman, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VERDICT  OF  JURY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Ravenwo<K!,  in  Huerfano  County,  Stato  of  Colorndo, 
on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1914,  before  P.  P.  Lester,  deputy  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  bodies  of  John  Vinksel  and  George  Mockor,  there  lying  dead,  by 
*  tiie  Jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do 
say :  That  John  Vinlrael  and  George  Mocker  came  to  their  deaths  in  the  Itavon- 
wood  mine  on  January  17,  1014,  at  about  12  o'clock  ufwn,  caused  by  ^  blow-out 
shot.    Their  deaths  were  accidental  and  caused  by  their  own  carelessness. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

C.  Bltrsleson, 
F.  Math  well, 
Joe  Martinez, 
Alex  M.  You  no, 
Battista  Galassini, 
Ire  Watson, 
.  "  Jurors, 

^"^^^  •  P.  P.  Lester, 

Deputy  Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 
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VERDICT  OF  JITRY, 

State  op  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  88 : 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Lester,  in  Huerfano  Ck)unty,  State  of  Colorado,  on 
the  Stli  (lay  of  June,  1914,  before  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said  county,  upon 
the  body  of  Diego  Godiners,  tliere  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names  are 
hereto  subscribed;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oatlis  do  say:  That  Diego  Godimers 
came  to  his  death  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  June  7,  1914,  said  death  being  caused  in 
room  12,  Walsen  mine.  No.  45,  second  cross  entry,  located  at  Lester,  Colo. ;  that 
his  death  was  caused  by  being  caught  by  a  loaded  car  of  coal,  due  entirely  to 
his  own  negligence  in  running  said  car  too  far  out  into  the  second  dip  or  haul- 
ad  ge  way. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day^ 
and  year  aforesaid. 

•  J.  S.  Gardner, 
W.  A.  Baylis, 
Jose  S.  Araqon,  . 
Henry  Medina, 
G.  W.  Fox, 
D.  McLaughlin, 

Jurors. 
Attest : 

W.  S.  Chapman, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VERDICT  OF  JURY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  8s: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Walsen  mine,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  4th  day  of  November,  1914,  before  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Mike  Sporakis,  thre  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  Mike 
Sporakis  came  to  his  death  In  the  Walsen  mine  of  the  C.  F.  &  I.  Co.,  in  Huer- 
fano County,  Colo.,  at  about  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  November  2,  1914,  death  being 
caused  by  an  accidental  fall  of  rock,  and  in  our  opinion  no  one  is  to  blame  for 
said  accident 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Marion  E.  Bahbridge, 
Frank  E.  Woodard, 
Claitde  Bryson, 
H.  B.  Hauthorne, 
Wiley  Phillips, 
William  Ross, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

W.  S.  Chapman, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 
verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  as: 

An  Inquisition  holden  at  Larrimore  mine,  also  known  as  the  Jackson  mine,  In 
Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado,  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1914,  before 
W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said  county,  upon  the  body  of  David  H.  Miller, 
there  lying  dead,  by  the  Jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  Jurors 
upon  their  oaths  do  say:  That  we  the  Jurors  find  that  Dave  Miller  met  his 
death  by  a  fall  of  rock  in  the  Jackson  mine,  October  14  at  11.45  a.  m.,  by  an 
accident  through  his  own  carelessness. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  Jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Wm.  I^ng, 
J.  C.  Curtis, 
Wm.  Higdon, 
Jesse  Hale, 
Miles  McKenna, 

J.   H.   QUINN, 

Jurors. 

Attest : 

W.  S.  Chapman, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 
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VERDICT  OF  JURY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  inquisition  holden  at  Strong,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado,  on 
tlie  19th  day  of  November,  1914,  before  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said  county, 
upon  the  body  of  Pete  Parvoloff,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose  names 
are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  Pete  Par- 
voloff came  to  his  death  in  entry  13,  room  1,  of  the  second  dip  of  the  Sunnyside 
Coal  Mining  Co.'s  mine  at  Strong,  Colo.,  by  fall  of  rock  from  roof  of  room ;  said 
fall  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  said  Pete  ParvoloflP  for  not  timbering  room 
as  instructed  by  mine  foreman.  We  find  Pete  Parvoloff  came  to  his  death  by 
his  own  neglect  and  carelessness. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

S.  C.  Wolf, 
E.   Bjelly, 
V.   O.   MiEss, 
Ray  Shea, 
W.  H.  Shea, 
A.  W.   Strader, 

Jurors, 
Attest: 

W.  S.  Chapman, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County. 

« 

verdict  of  jury. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  Inquisition  holden  at  Rugby,  Colo.,  hi  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  tjie  20th  day  of  November,  1914,  before  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Sam  Sudor,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  This  de- 
ceased came  to  his  death  by  a  fall  of  rock  in  the  Rugby  Fuel  Co.  mine,  caused 
by  Insufficient  number  of  props  being  In  place  as  per  foreman's  Instructions, 
thereby  no  blame  is  attached  to  Rugby  Fuel  Co.  Death  occurred  about  11 
a.  m.,  November  19,  1914,  In  Huerfano  County,  Colo. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

Fred  P.  Moss, 
M.  Duncan, 
Bert  Allison, 
Claude  Macey, 
Henry  Murphy, 
James  Cleland, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

W.  S.  Chapman, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

VERDICT  OF  JURY. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

An  Inquisition  holden  at  Gordon  mine.  In  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado, 
on  the  28th  day  of  November,  1914,  before  W.  S.  Chapman,  coroner  of  said 
county,  upon  the  body  of  Edward  Lewis,  there  lying  dead,  by  the  jurors  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed,  said  jurors  upon  their  oaths  do  say :  That  Edward 
Lewis  came  to  his  death  in  Gordon  mine,  Huerfano  County,  Colo.,  about  9.40 
p.  m.,  November  26,  1914,  by  being  accldenta^y  electrocuted  from  an  electric 
current  passing  through  his  body,  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  We,  the  jury, 
find  that  Edward  Lewis  came  to  his  death  through  an  accident  of  his  care- 
lessness by  coming  In  contact  with  the  current  while  making  connection  with 
machine  wire  to  main  wire. 

38819°— S.  Doc.  415, 64-1— vol  8 20 
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In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  tlieir  hfinds  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

John  R.  Foley, 
Leon  Poij, 
Tony  Belik, 
John  Boniteb, 
Elisie  Ho  web, 

EUGEXE    SCHOLES, 

Jurora. 

W.  S.  Chapmax, 
Coroner  of  Huerfano  County, 

TEBOICT  of  JUBY. 

State  of  Colobado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ««; 

An  inquisition  liolden  at  Oaliview,  in  Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado,  on 
the  2d  day  of  November,  1914,  before  Arthur  A.  Foote,  justice  of  the  peace, 
acting  coroner  of  said  county,  upon  tlie  l>ody  of  Rudolph  Nilas,  tliere  lying  dead, 
by  the  jurors  whose  names  are  hereto  subscribed ;  said  jurors  upon  their  oatlLs 
do  say :  That  stiid  Rudolph  Nilas  came  to  his  death  In  the  so-called  old  mine  of 
the  Oakdale  Coal  Co.,  second  north  entry,  while  performinjr  his  duty  as  coal 
digger,  caused  by  fall  of  rock,  due  to  removal  of  prop  or  timber  bj-  said  Rudolph 
Nilas;  said  cave  of  rock  occurred  on  the  31st  day  of  October,  about  1.90  p.  ni. 
We  further  believe  that  said  fall  of  rock  was  natural  to  pillar  work. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  jurors  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  day 
and  year  aforesaid. 

W.    L.    CorKTWBIGHT, 

Chas.  E.  Adams, 
Abneb  T.  Bakeb, 
T.  H.  Weaner, 
Wm.  Moobe, 
Dan  F.  Hog  an, 

Jurors, 
Attest : 

Artht'r  a.  Foote. 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Acting  Corwier  of  Huerfano  County. 

State  of  Colorado,  County  of  Huerfano,  ss: 

I,  T.  M.  Hudson,  clerk  of  tlie  district  court  of  Huerfano  Coiuity,  State  afore- 
said, do  hereby  certify  the  above  and  foregoing  to  be  a  true,  complete,  and  per- 
fect transcript  and  copies  of  coroner- jury  verdicts  in  all  cases  of  accidental, 
violent,  or  unnatural  deaths  of  coal  miners  in  and  around  the  coal  mines  of 
Huerfano  County,  State  of  Colorado,  since  the  1st  day  of  January,  1905,  until 
the  30th  day  of  November,  1914,  as  the  same  now  remains  on  file  and  of  record 
in  this  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  said  court  at  the  courthouse  in  Walsen- 
burg  County  and  State  aforesaid  this  2d  day  of  December,  1914. 

[seal.]  T.  M.  HtTJSON,  Clerk, 

By  Joseph  H.  Patterson, 

Deputy  Clerk, 


PATTESSOK  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

List  of  deputy  sheriffs  connuissioned  hy  Jefferson  B.  Fan;  sheriff  of  Huerfano 

County,  Colo.,  from  January,  WIS,  to  May  20,  lOlj. 

[By  Joseph  H.  Patterson,  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Huerfano  County,  Colo.] 


January  15,  1913: 
D.  E.  Farr. 
Homer  Potts. 
Joe  Hill. 

Silverio  Martinez. 
J.  D.  Farr.    . 
H.  H.  Dally. 
J.  J.  Wright. 
Epifano  Martinez. 


January  16,  1913: 

J.  C  Lawler. 

J.  F.  Atencto. 

Jake  ^fandoline. 

ii,  Y.  Farr. 

Walter  Belie. 
January  17,  1913: 

Deciderio  Vij^ll. 

Nath  Patterson. 
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PATTXK80N  EXHIBIT  VO.  8— Continued. 

Li9i  of  deputy  Bhcriffu  commiMioned  hy  Jefferson  B.  Farr,  shei'iff  of  Huerfano 
County,  Colo,,  from  January,  191$,  to  May  20,  19J^ — ContiuueU. 


January  17,  1913 — Continued. 

Charles  floemmer. 

J.  A.  Medina. 

Ruben  Kaster. 
January  18,  1913: 

Enrico  MntlroU. 

A.  R.  Scott 
January  20,  1913 : 

Tomas  A.  Martinez. 

T.  C.  Bailey. 

George  Bruce. 

J.  B.  Garcia. 
January  21,  1913 : 

George  McBay. 

J.  B.  Aragon. 

Louis  Owens. 

John  Albert. 

Joe  Watson. 
January  22,  1913 : 

B.  G.  Stone. 
January  23.  1913: 

Felfx  Abeyta. 

W.  M.  Arnold. 
January  25,  1913: 

W.  W.  Runnells, 

Librado  Martinez. 
January  27,  1913 : 

Alf  Cocetti. 

Juan  N.  Pineda. 
January  28,  1913: 

Librndo  Mora. 
January  30,  1913: 

Claude  Capps. 

Joe  Ball, 

C.  A.  Kaiser. 
January  31,  1913: 

A.  J.  Steele. 

Juan  G.  Bustos. 

Marcus  Martinollch. 
February  1,  1913: 

Frank  S.  Mauro. 
February  3,  1913 : 

Daniel  Valdez. 

Sam  Dunford. 
February  5,  1913 : 

George  A.  McGown. 
February  6,  1913 : 

A.  D.  Valdez. 
February  7,  1913 : 

B.  R.  Strong. 
J.  L.  Potter. 

February  8,  1913. 

Al  Cutler. 
February  10,  1913: 

George  Moyer. 
February  14,  1913: 

E.  W.  Krler. 

Tom  Britton. 

Joe  Augster. 

Dan  Richards. 
February  17,  1913: 

J.  L.  Price. 

G.  Giuliarcl. 


February  19,  1913: 

A.  C.  Felts. 

Franlv  Lynch. 
March  3,  1913 : 

L.  H.  McGowan. 

Archie  Mauldln. 

Phil  Read. 
March  4,  1913 : 

G.  R.  Benson. 

James  McClain. 
March  7,  1913 : 

Alber  G.  Grlesbach. 
March  14,  1913 : 

D.  C.  Scott. 
March  17,  1913 : 

Melvin  Gibson. 
March  19,  1913: 

Carmen  Medina. 
April  7,  1913 : 

W.  E.  Crowe. 
April  12.  1913 : 

Fred  Liddell. 
March  14,  1913: 

A.  Klassen. 
May  21,  1913: 

Theodoro  Sandoval. 
June  7.  1913 : 

Cartulo  Gallegos. 
June  20,  1913 : 

C.  W.  Belcher. 
July  3,  1913 : 

George  Brdar. 
July  5,  1913: 

Joe  Bianchi. 
August  4,  1913 : 

A.  W.  Brown. 
August  12,  1913: 

W.  M.  Osklson. 
August  15,  1913: 

H.  M.  Graves. 

August  18,  1913: 

Isaac  Patterson. 

Josh  Patterson. 
August  26,  1913: 

C.  B.  Ashworthe. 
September  1,  i913: 

R.  B.  Stout. 
September  2.  1913: 

Antonio  Pacheco. 

Harry  L.  Deweese. 

Charles  E.  Reck,  Jr. 

September  4,  1913 : 

Thomas  S.  Farr. 

H.  Carlton. 

Jose  Maes. 
September  5.  1913: 

Samuel  Collins. 

T.  Q.  Vigil. 

Jose  Trujillo. 

Manuel  Valdez. . 

September  9,  1913 : 
Geo.  E.  Huret 
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List  of  deputy  sheriffs  eommissioned  by  Jefferson  B,  Farr,  sheriff  of  Huerfano 
County,  Colo.,  from  January,  1913,  to  May  20,  lOl] — Continued. 


September  10,  1913: 

F.  C.  Brown. 

Luis  C.  Vallegos. 

F.  Sloan. 
September  11,  1913; 

H.  H.  Saunderson. 
September  12.  1913: 

A.  F.  Standley. 
September  13,  1913: 

Thomas  McLaughlin. 

R,  D.  Bisliard. 

C.  B.  Fisher. 

J.  B.  Manzanarea. 

James  McClain. 

Marian  E.  Bainbridge. 

Ernest  Head. 

Ed.  Quine. 

Frank  Myers. 

Jesse  C.  Russell. 

Pablo  Sandoval. 

Charles  H.  Weiden. 

William  Hague. 
September  14,  1913: 

Lewis  Hufty. 

J.  M.  Kelley. 

Joe  York. 

J.  N.  Aragon. 

Meliton  Vigil. 
September  16,  1913: 

Robert  Nelson. 

Charles  Burleson. 

Daniel  Guerrero. 

Jesus  Escobedo. 

Luz  Hurtado. 

M.  R.  Jones. 

Joe  Atencio. 

Roman  Pando. 

Candido  Pena. 

Lucas  Lopez. 

Francisco  Gonzalez. 

Samuel  Martinez. 

Julian  Trujillo. 

Sirilio  Medina. 

E.  G.  Miller. 

Julian  Sanchez. 

Jose  S.  Sanchez. 

John  Campbell. 

T.  B.  Kiplin. 

Albert  Gonzales. 

Teodoro  Rivera. 

Cosme  Cardenas. 

Charles  H.  Bergh. 

Pedro  Martinez. 

J.  L.  L.  Morris. 
September  18,  1913 : 

Luther  Bingham. 

Donnan  Galves. 

Candido  Cordova. 

J.  E.  Marker. 

Crescendo  Trujillo. 

Felix  Arellano. 

Juan  I.  Espinoza. 


September  18,  1913 — Continued. 

J.  B.  Cruz. 

F.  Ivers.  jr. 

Abran  Vigil. 

Seferino  Padillo. 

Teodoro  Dominguez. 

Tibe  Bineda. 

Tlsro  Valdez. 

Cruz  Pineda. 

Mine  Apadeca. 

Jose  D.  Pineda. 

Rufino  Vig!l. 

Juan  Laurt^ 

Soloman  Vigil. 

Dario  Gal  vols. 
September  19,  1913: 

Jose  Guerrero. 

E.  H.  Meyer. 

Vick  Ameilea. 

Rudolph  Gonzalez. 

Juan  M.  Partuo. 

D.  P.  Bickett. 
Amador  Vigil. 
Meliton  Romero. 

E.  L.  Norris. 
Patrick  Sapada. 
William  Welch. 
Robert  Jardine. 
Grabial  Archuleta. 
Cornel io  Apadada. 
Felix  Vigil. 

P.  S.  Young. 
W.  H.  Smith. 
Sacrias  Trujillo. 
D.  Padillo. 
Conrad  Unfug. 
Clem  Behymer. 
C.  M.  Park. 
W\  K.  Boyd. 
John  D.  Jones. 
William  L.  Morgan. 
September  20,  1913: 
James  Mathews. 
J.  A.  Herrera. 
J.  J.  Valdez. 
Juan  Cisneros. 
Rumaldo  Trujillo. 
Teodoro  Brizal. 
Bonifacio  I^opez.  - 

Leandro  Gonzelaz. 
Antonio  Barros. 
Tony  Mauro. 
W.  F.  Murray. 
Jose  Escobeda. 
William  Real. 
Angelo  Barest. 
Islas  Bustos. 
Patrick  Qulntana. 
W.  O.  Vickery. 
P.  D.  Hull. 
B.  G.  SlefTrled. 
Scott  Fowler. 
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September  20,  1013— Continued. 

P.  J.  McGinnes. 

R  E.  Case. 

6.  M.  Heneyman. 

Charles  Stout. 

Everlsto  Aguirre. 

C.  O.  Matthews. 

P.  J.  Martinez. 

J.  Q.  Martinez. 

Ramon  Valdez. 

Jose  S.  Aragon. 

Alfonso  Atencio. 

Tomas  Rodrigues. 

Abel  Oallegos. 

Moyses  Martinez. 

Felipe  Archuleta. 

J.  M.  Espinosa. 

Louranio  Martinez. 
.  September  22,  1913 : 

Juan  Trujillo. 

J.  F.  Valdez. 

A.  G.  Duncan. 

W.  H.  Clash. 

William  Jolly. 

Sam  Combs. 

Alfldo  Aragon. 

Oliver  Duval. 

Ix)reto  Rodrigues. 

O.  H.  Glddings. 

Manuel  Pino. 

Epinenio  Vigil. 

Aniceto  Archuleta. 

Pedro  Gomez. 

Madenonlo  Padia. 

Juan  Gonzalez. 

Epifano  Vallejos. 

H.  F.  Bryan. 

Manuel  Martinez. 

Paul  Saunders. 

Felix  Cardenas. 

Manuel  Maes. 

Sam  Lutz. 

Albert  King. 

H.  P.  Homes. 

Marced  Vigil. 

A.  D.  Basset 

Jose  S.  Martinez. 

Nathen  Patterson. 

Charles  Mitchell. 

Walter  Harris. 

Esperidon  Lucero. 

Teodoro  Pacheco. 

P,  G.  Elder. 

P.  C.  Chelney. 

Louis  D,  Miller. 

Alford  Cocetti. 

Pat  Quintana. 

Averisto  Aguerre. 
September  23,  1913 : 

Frincisco  A.  Gomez. 

E.  L.  Trounstine. 

Harry  Graves. 

William  J.  McCain. 


September  23,  1913— Continued. 

Robert  Banks. 

David  Aitken. 

William  T.  Springer. 

Jose  Trujillo. 

L.  M.  Willis. 
September  25,  1913 : 

John  McDowell. 

Telesforo  Lucero. 

James  McDowell. 

Frailan  Vigil. 

Carlos  De  Herrera. 

Daniel  Oritibis. 

D.  A.  Stout. 

W.  G.  Dick. 

James  Baker. 

Frank  Williams. 

R.  F.  Poll. 

W.  W.  Samples. 

Ben  Smith. 

Pablo  Hurtado. 

Juan  Archuleta. 

Perflllo  Vigil. 

Pedro  Manzaneraz. 

Ciriclo  Bravo. 

Albino  Baca. 

James  Kirkpatrlck. 

R.  E.  Strlplan. 

Lino  Martinez. 

Lloue  Brunet. 

Leon  Poll. 

James  D.  McGowan. 

Emello  Maes. 

Tom  Stone. 

Juan  B.  Atencio. 

Leofredo  Ladell. 
September  26,  1913 : 

Epifano  Castro. 

Juan  Mastes. 

Vance  Everts. 

Albert  Griesbach. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Scott. 

Candldo  Pina. 
September  27,  1913 : 

Dom  Jarlo. 

C.  W,  Moore. 
Ignaclo  Pacheco. 
Baclllo  Martinez. 
B.  Galasslnl. 
Juan  Bablan,  Jr. 

September  29,  1913 : 
Manuel  Garcia. 
Emello  Garcia. 
Sebero  Pacheco. 
Miguel  Bravo, 
Juan  B.  Martinez. 

D.  T.  Revera. 
J.  M.  Lammie. 
Charles  Prator. 
S.  J.  Lammie. 
Alez  Young. 
Eluterlo  Martinez. 
A.  G.  Griesbach. 
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September  30,  1913  : 

Charles  Beuchat. 

Charles  Beauchat,  Jr. 

James  W.  Rhotles. 

J,  H.  Wilson. 

Jake  Tessarl. 

John  Haddow. 

Richard  Hoopen 

P.  C.  Steele. 

F.  H.  West. 

O.  J.  Barker. 

F.  L.  Jackson. 

John  Roberts. 

H.  J.  Scott. 

Bert  Keith. 

W.  F.  Badger. 

Esperidlon  Pino. 
Octol)er  1,  1913  : 

J.  B.  Farr. 

W.  A.  Porter. 

W.  H.  Green. 

.Toe  Flein. 

Juan  G.  Cisneroa. 

Richard  Rule. 

Thomas  P.  Coats. 

Ramon  Olguin. 

O.  Romero. 

Jose  Galves. 

A.  L.  Padilla. 

J.  B.  Cruz. 

Frank  Stone. 
October  3,  1913 ; 

C.  R.  Tramble. 

Oloffio  Cordova. 

C.  J.  Williams. 
James  O.  Graham. 

October  4,  1913 : 

H.  S.  Ranton. 

E.  H.  Shea. 

Jim  Arellano. 

Julian  Gal  legos. 
October  6.  1913: 

Manuel  Garcia, 

J.  M.  Cooper. 

Juan  Chavez. 

Benefacio  Manzanares. 

H.  M.  Peters. 

Eloy  Maldonado. 

Antoni(»  Pacheco. 

Rosendo  Domingues. 
October  7,  1913: 

Moses  Pacheco. 

William  Harmes. 

J.  M.  Sellers. 
October  8,  1913: 

Fred  Harmes. 

D.  M.  Steward. 
J.  M.  Lucero. 
Butimio  Valdez. 
Fred  Tolentlch. 
Demisindo  Vigil. 


October  9.  1913: 

Abel  C.  Valdez. 

I.ino  Maes. 

Geromino  Qulntana. 

Cornel io  Quintana. 

Olegario  Martinez. 

Porfirio  Lucero. 

W.  H.  Donavau. 

John  Beauchat. 

Juan  Montoyo. 

Mauro  Romero. 

Omer  C  Robey. 
October  10,  1913: 

Brigldo  Rebel!. 

J.  M.  Ragan. 

A.  J.  Pierce. 

J.  D.  Took. 
Octol)or  11.  1913: 

J.  E.  Nelson. 

Max  Quintana. 

D.  C.  Russell. 

Joseph  Esser. 

Felix  Palmetto. 
October  13,  1913: 

Dan  Richards. 

Petlro  Trujillo. 

Pablo  Maestas. 

Jose  I.  Burros. 

Martin  Miller, 

Jerry  Koon. 

Joe  Kelly. 

J<»se  Baros. 

Charles  Owens. 

A.  F.  Badger. 
October  14,  1913: 

Henry  Medina. 

J.  P.  Wells. 

Averisto  Aguerre. 

Manuel  Oallot^o.s. 

W.  F.  Oaks. 

Canuto  Arch u lota. 

Ti.  V.  Skinner. 

Oeroninio  Martinez. 
Octol)er  1:1,  1913: 

William  P.  Hoerr. 
'   E.  F.  Jack<;on. 

W.  D.  Amlerson. 

J.  M.  (-ooper. 

Albert  B.  Smith. 

C.  E.  Packhard. 
October  16,  1913: 

F.  C.  Brown. 
October  IS,  1913: 

Andres  Gal  legos. 

R.  C.  Sayer. 

A.  B.  Ruby. 

C.  J.  Galyan. 

Noverto  Baca. 

Frank  Roll. 

Frank  Karst 

J.  E.  McCauley. 
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PATTEEMV  EXHIBIT  VO.  2— <:*ontlnu€d. 

LUt  of  dejmty  Mherifft  oofnmiiwioned  hy  Jeffenom  B.  Forr,  ^luriff  of  Hurrfano 
Countyy  Colo^  from  Junuary^  J$J3,  to  May  20,  19H — Coatioued. 


October  18,  HaS—OootlHiied. 

O.  L.  Payne. 

Jose  M.  Doiuiuguea. 
October  19,  1913: 

W.  F.  Chllds.   ' 

John  BrooksUlre. 

E.  T.  Bumont. 

A.  R.  Carson. 
John  Dowlen. 
J.  D.  Dean. 
Bud  Eddleman. 
J.  R.  Hanes. 
R.  L.  McGuOln. 
John  Pitts. 

W.  B.  Sands. 

G.  B.  Stevens. 

G.  W.  Stevens. 

Babe  Thornton. 
October  20,  1913: 

Bill  Hawkins. 

Thomas  Wilson, 

J.  R.  Brodie. 
October  21,  1913: 

H.  C.  Wetraore. 

J.  W.  Morton. 

Juan  F.  Espinosa. 

E.  C.  Williani.s. 
Frank  Baykin. 
.Tohn  Abeyta. 
Elmer  Norris. 
John  A.  CrosR. 
Frank  Sierra. 

J.  E.  McCartney. 
Paul  Saunders. 
Torovio  Trujillo. 
Harry  J.  Williams. 
Frank  Stack. 
R.  C.  Sayer. 
Felix  Paletto. 
Frank  Williams. 

F.  C.  Brown. 
October  24,  1913: 

T.  W.  Harris. 
Florencio  Atencio. 
Ale^ndro  Atencio. 
O.  T.  Curtis. 
M.  O.  Barnes. 
Jacob  M.  Tinker, 
Pete  Archuleta. 
C.  J.  Gaigon. 
R.  L.  Walker. 
J.  T.  Bindley. 
C.  J.  Whalken. 
T.  C.  Richardson. 
R.  V.  Murray. 
Jim  Morgan. 
J.  T.  Simm.s. 
R.  H.  McDowell. 
John  S.  Talbot. 

G.  T.  Ix>ckhanson. 
G.  P.  Puddy. 

G.  W.  Davidson.  • 

B.  S.  Appling. 


October  24,  1913— Continued. 
J.  S.  Browley. 
ID.  M.  Collins. 
W.  Vanhoslen. 
J.  W.  Wagner. 
J.  D.  Wood. 
W.  P.  Roberts. 
CMiarles  Negus. 
H.  C.  Moore. 
Walter  Stacy. 
N.  V.  Wood. 
T.  L.  Hunt. 

E.  S.  Cook. 

P.  M.  Crickenl)ereer. 
T.  C.  Young. 
J.  G.  Cartright. 

C.  L.  Breedlove. 
Ira  W.  Clark. 
G.  M.  Whitten. 
W.  G.  Chase. 
Charles  Roberts. 
Charles  Smith. 
R.  G.  Adams. 

October  25,  1913: 
Frank  Bell. 
Jose  MartioeK. 

F.  J.  Ned. 
Morgan  Patterson. 
Spencer  Lee. 
Noah  Stacy. 

F.  R.  I>enz. 
A.  C.  Craft 

D.  M.  Wright. 
A,  M.  Chase 
H.  W.  Belk,  jr. 

October  27,  1913 : 

C.  W.  McKean. 

C.  R.  Trumble. 

John  B.  Crokett. 

Lawrence  B.  Crockett. 

La\vTence  C.  Bruce. 

C.  B.  Fisher. 

Archie  M.  Maulden. 

A.  J.  Pierce. 
October  29,  1913. 

Harry  Franks. 

Dan  Richards,  Rev, 

Pedro  Cordova. 
November  1,  1913 : 

Juan  Pedro  TruJIllo- 

Maubrlcio  Trujillo. 

November  3,  1913 : 

Placido  Lujan. 
November  5.  1913: 

T.  E.  Hines. 

November  6,  1913 : 
Patrick  McMuUin. 

November  11,  1913 :     , 
Pete  Maes. 

November  12,  1913: 
S.  C.  Fletcher. 
John  O,  Gallegos. 
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November  14,  1913: 

Abe  Klawson. 
November  20,  1913: 

Neal  McKlnley. 
November  24,  1913  : 

Antonio  L.  Valdez. 
December  2,  1913 : 

Elies  Duran. 

Jacobo  Vigil. 

Richardo  Vigil. 
December  18,  1913 : 

W.  M.  Stemm. 

.Tolm  A.  Burns. 

T.  J.  Peterson. 
December  24,  1913 : 

().  Romero. 

A.  B.  Smith. 
January  3,  1914: 

C.  J.  Price. 

L.  H.  Davis. 
February  2,  1914: 

Juan  Montoyo. 
February  9,  1914 : 

Albert  Kitchen. 
March  11,  1914 : 

Richard  Mansfield. 
March  20,  1914: 

W.  L,  Cartright 

J.  S.  Montez. 

Roy  Barr. 

Ij.  II.  Davis. 

W.  G.  Nichols. 

B^  H.  Lukenhlll. 

Charles  W.  Obley. 

Eugenlo  Mestas. 

Manuel  Mestas. 
March  23,  1914 : 

A.  W.  Klassen. 

Frank  Amedie. 

Ed  Rose. 

J.  N.  Chase. 

L.  W.  Schenker. 

J.  Allen. 
March  28,  1914 : 

Bob  Boykin. 

Chas.  E.  Steffield. 

H.  W.  Burrow. 

JjOu  Goodwin. 

Charles  Smith. 

Frank  B.  Moore. 

Marinus  Jensen. 

John  B.  Pryor. 

Toller  Gnrrabrant. 

Harry  Ward. 
April  1,  1914: 

Loe  Lynn. 

Arthur  Bruce. 


April  1,  1914— Continued. 

W.  D.  Pointer. 

M.  F.  Mills. 
April  2,  1914 : 

William  Johnson. 
April  4,  1914 : 

Harry  M.  Scott. 
April  6,  1914 : 

James  H.  Smith. 
April  8,  1914 : 

F.  C.  Henricksen. 

W.  J.  Tyson. 
April  14,  1914: 

H.  T.  Wheeler. 
April  15,  1914 : 

A.  Willey. 
April  17,  1914 : 

A.  C.  Drake. 

R.  R.  Smith. 

C.  B.  Fisher. 
April  20,  1914 : 

Burt  R,  Cantler. 

Gordon  Hanlan. 

W.  H.  Ferguson. 

Edward  Hewett 

Thomas  J.  Bush. 

Dan  Bush. 

Roy  McCormack. 

Magnus  Hill. 

M.  H.  Bush. 

Austin  Bowerman, 

Max  E.  Bickel. 

Orin  Gilt. 

John  Heustis. 
April  21,  1914 : 

W.  A.  Johnson. 

Edward  A.  Holmstrang. 

Sam  Martinez. 

Anastacio  Trujillo. 

Julian  Atencio. 
April  23,  1914 : 

Alonna  Vigil. 
April  24,  1914 : 

Joe  Grantham. 

John  T.  McCracken. 

E.  C.  Davis. 
December  2.5,  1914 :      ' 

H.  M.  Ferguson. 

Jack  Reece. 

A.  W.  Hall. 
May  1,  1914 : 

Bill  Hawkins. 
May  11,  1914 : 

Wallace  Devaney. 

R.  S.  Wiles. 
May  20,  1914 : 

Earl  V.  Tucker. 
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Abeyta,  Felix. 
Aragon,  J.  B. 
Anson,  A.  H. 
Anderson,  Floyd. 
Arnold,  W.  M. 
Albert,  John. 
Atencio,  Fernandez. 
Angester,  Joseph. 
Amick,  L.  H. 
Bailey,  T.  C. 
Barker,  O.  J. 
Bustus,  Juan  C. 
Beanchi,  Joe. 
Britton,  Thomas. 
Bishop,  A.  B. 
Ball,  Joe. 
Bruce,  George. 
Belk,  Walt. 
Cutter,  Al. 
Castro,  ManueL 
Cory,  A. 
Cordova,  Pedro. 
Cortez,  Hilario. 
Capps,  Claud. 
Combs,  W.  M. 
Cordova,  Candido. 
Duran,  Ellas. 
Drumm,  A.  C. 
Dally,  H.  H. 
Espanocia,  J.  M. 
Farr,  D.  E. 
Farr,  M.  Y. 
Felts,  A.  C. 
Farr,  J.  D. 
Gomez,  Pete. 
Garcia,  Juan. 
Glispie,  Robert 
Ghirdi,  Paul. 
Garbiso,  Dorlo. 
Cfuerris,  Jose. 
Glesler,  Eugene. 
Gardner,  John. 
Gomez,  Pedro. 
Greesbach,  Albert. 
Hill,  Joe. 
Hegg,  Edward. 
Herri n,  Alex. 
Haley,  C.  G. 
Hutton,  W.  M. 
Hull,  Pete. 
Jones,  D.  W. 
Jullemi,  G. 
Johnson,  William,  Jr. 
Krler,  Ed. 
Kerby,  Jasper. 
Kimsey,  Joseph. 
Kaiser,  C.  A. 
I^wis,  Frank. 
Linzini,  Joe. 
Ladell,  Frank. 
Ijorett,  J.  G. 
Lucero,  Jesus. 


Lapresto,  Sam. 
I^wis,  George. 
Lawler,  J.  C. 
Martinez,  Epifanio. 
Maura,  Frank  S. 
Montonaz,  Juan. 
Mandolini,  Jake. 
Madena,  Juan  A. 
Martinez,  Tomas  A. 
Martinez,  Lebrado. 
Micheletti. 
Madena,  Carmen. 
Mataroli,  B. 
Martinolich,  Marcko. 
Moro,  Lebrado. 
Merrell,  W.  H. 
Mathews,  James. 
Morris,  J.  L. 
^loyer,  George, 
Manley.  W.  W. 
Martine.  Tim. 
Martinez,  Sllverlo. 
Miller,  Louis  D. 
Mauldin,  Arche. 
Martinolich,  Ed. 
Martin,  Martiez. 
McGown,  George  A, 
McBay,  George. 
McCafferty,  W.  H. 
McGowin,  L.  H. 
McCune,  E,  M, 
McGinn,  Hugh. 
McDowel,  C.  R. 
Nicols,  Ulysis  H. 
Ownes,  Lewis. 
Olgain,  Ramon. 
Obrlan,  James  D. 
Penada,  Juan  N. 
Price  J.  L. 
Phipps,  Milson. 
Patterson,  Nath. 
Partua,  Juan. 
Parker,  G.  B. 
Pritchard,  G.  K. 
Pecheco,  Antonio. 
Potts,  Omer. 
Roosk,  Pink. 
Reynolds,  Joe. 
Runnolds,  W.  W. 
Richards  Daniel. 
Shirts,  A.  C. 
Schwitzer,  Eugene. 
Stone,  B.  G. 
Strauss,  John. 
Salas,  Juan. 
Stauss,  J.  L. 
Santi,  Cesor. 
Stout,  R.  B. 
Stanley,  Robert. 
Sanderson,  Harold  H. 
Sanchez,  Joe. 
Steele,  P.  T, 
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Scrogan,  Robert. 
Stlgler,  George. 
Stevens,  James. 
Sandoval,  Joe. 
Scott.  D.  C. 
Scott,  A.  R. 
Taylor,  James  B. 
Taylor,  Burt. 
Vigil,  J.  B.  D. 
Vigil,  Mlleton. 
Valdez,  Antonio. 


Valentine,  John. 
Valdez,  Dan. 
Valdez,  Alfon.so. 
Vigil,  Casmero. 
Wright,  J.  J. 
Westenburge,  -Joe. 
Williams,  O.  J. 
West  water,  Pete. 
Wllkins,  Joe. 
Zadra,  Amadra. 


List  of  deputy  sheriffs  of  Las  Animaa  County,  Colo.,  on  ouf!  includinif  the  days 

of  January  1,  1913,  and  September  I,  1013, 


Mike  Xigro. 

J.  C.  Reschke. 

G.  B.  McCarthy. 

Salvatore  Spicola. 

J.  B.  Romero. 

A.  C.  Felts. 

A.  W.  Brown. 

W.  H.  Reno. 

Elmer  Quick. 

Oscal  Vanderbur. 

Frank  Trujillo. 

Jim  I'eretto. 

Archie  Floyd. 

Andrew  McDonald. 

R.  J.  Baldock. 

J.  A.  Richardson. 

Pedro  Lucero. 

W.  A.  Tribble. 

Charles  C.  Powell. 

C.  E.  Whitescarver. 

W.  C.  Hunn. 

Domenico  Pifalo. 

E.  L.  McCartney. 

George  Tittsworth. 

Hugo  Pfalnier. 

M.  Mnssingale. 

Henry  Hale. 

J.  F.  Maloney. 

W.  T.  Thatcher. 

Delfino  Rivali. 

G.  S.  Van  Pelt. 

Guy  Howe. 

Walter  Belk. 

Atanaclo  Gonzales. 

W.  S.  Lee. 

G.  R.  Ford. 

John  Workman. 

John  M.  Maoquarrie. 

Earl  Tucker. 

Charles  St.  Vraln. 

Mariano  Lopez. 

W.  E.  Brown. 

W.  H.  Reynolds. 

Zeke  Martin  (undersherliF), 

J.  F.  Davis. 

Bernard  Jeune. 

H.  V.  Rose. 

Robert  Nichols. 


Tom  Hart. 
Abel  Lopez. 
T.  C.  AiMKluca. 
H.  H.  Sanderson. 
Frank  Reno. 
Pete  Lacconiano. 
Frank  Sanchez. 
George  Green. 
Edward  Cookiugham. 
Walter  Howe. 
J.  Vicente  Vigil. 
W.  E.  Riggs. 
W.  F.  Growe. 
G.  H.  Crane. 
Guye  Payne. 
W.  S.  McC^ash. 
Julian  Medina. 
J.  H.  Shaw. 
J.  T.  Munroe. 
Mariano  (.'arrillo. 
J.  H.  Wilson. 
Cesari  Pilati. 
J.  C.  Baldwin. 
Mark  Dan  ford. 
Milo  Kalabick. 
A.  V.  Berg. 
George  Kanugres. 
Rafael  Sena. 
J.  M.  York. 
Ambrose  lAmney. 
J€*sus  Mestas, 
Peter  Kos. 
J.  A.  Owenby. 
E.  J.  Foreman. 
S,  .T.  Abeyta. 
L.  M.  Trujillo 
J.  J.  Sullivan. 
C.  A.  Robinson. 
Samuel  Romero. 
Earl  Toller. 
G.  W.  Belcher. 
J.  L.  Reed. 
A.  C.  Larsen. 
W.  W.  Runnells. 
T.  F.  Douglas. 
J.  H.  Roberts. 
G.  E.  Hunt. 
Harry  Chew. 
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JABM  EXHIBIT— Continiied. 

List  of  dcquty  sheriffs  appointed  by  Jefferson  B.  FaiT,  sheriff  of  Huerfano 
County,  Colo.,  from  September  1,  1913,  to  October  15,  1913. 


Arllano,  Jim. 
Archuleta,  Conuta. 
Agrueres,  Averesto. 
Anderson,  W.  D. 
Buchat,  John. 
Badger,  A.  F. 
Baros,  Jose. 
Cootes,  Thomas  P. 
Cisneras,  Juan  G. 
Cooper,  J.  M 
Cordova,  Aloglo. 
Chavez,  Jnan. 
Donavan,  W.  H. 
Dommlngues,  Rosendo. 
Essar,  Joseph. 
Flelm,  Joe. 
Green,  William  H. 
Galvez,  Joe. 
Graham,  James  O. 
Gallejos,  Julian. 
Garcia,  Manuel. 
Gallejos,  Manuel. 
Gallejos,  Andreas. 
Harmes,  William. 
Harmes,  Fred. 
Hoerr,  William  D. 
Koon,  Jerry. 
Kelley,  Joe. 
Lucero,  Jesus. 
Lucero,  Perferio. 
Mills,  M.  F. 
Mestos,  Pablo. 
Miller,  Martin. 
Martinez,  Geronlmo. 
Norrls,  B.  L. 


Nelson,  J.  E. 
Olgaln,  Ramon. 
Owens,  Charles. 
Paster,  W.  A. 
PadiUa,  A.  L. 
Pacheoo,  Antoln. 
Peters,  H.  M. 
Pecheca,  Moses. 
Palmetto,  Felix. 
Packerd,  C.  E. 
Quintana,  Cornedio. 
Quintana,  Geronimo. 
Quintana,  Max. 
Rule,  Richard. 
Romero,  O.  Ren  ton. 
Renton,  H.  S. 
Ruby,  O.  C. 
Romero,  Mauro. 
Ribale,  Brigido. 
Ryan,  J.  M. 
Russell,  J.  C. 
Sellers,  J.  M. 
Stewart,  D.  M. 
Skinner,  V.  L. 
Stork,  Frank. 
Smith,  Albert. 
Tolmich,  Frank. 
Trujlllo,  .Tuan. 
TruJIllo,  Pedro. 
Valcez,  Elemio. 
Williams,  C.  J. 
Wells,  J.  P. 
Williams,  Harry  J. 
Williams,  E.  D. 
Young,  T  C. 


lAst  of  deputy  sheriffs  of  Las  Animas  County,  Colo,,  on  and  including  the  days  of 

Septem^ber  i,  191S,  and  October  16,  1913. 


Roy  Bisch. 

H.  L.  Deweese. 

R.  J.  Snowder. 

J.  D.  Terry. 

Felix  Mares. 

David  WiUclna. 

Manuel  Kahn. 

Mellton  Barela. 

C.  B.  Vandervlen. 

H.  E.  Bowden. 

R.  W.  Morgan. 

Henry  E.  Yonkman. 

L.  J.  Hearn. 

C.  W.  Quick. 

J.  M.  Canterbury. 

L.  M.  Canterbury. 

A.  W.  Dennison. 

S.  Pells. 

H.  M.  Beardsley. 

A.  R.  Wright. 

H.  S.  Renton. 

Emerijildo  Baca. 

Encarnacion  Sisneros. 

Juan  J.  Crespln. 

£.  Abeyta, 


A,  L.  Da  in. 
Joe  Cox. 

A.  A,  Bennett. 
R.  L,  Bradley. 
Anderson  Prultt. 
Hugh  D.  King. 
P.  W.  Vaughn. 
Charles  Roberson. 
J.  W.  Hamilton. 
Joseph  R.  Courtney. 
W.  O.  Vickery. 
H.  Hearn, 
Scott  Flower. 
Joe  Kelly. 

B.  G.  Seigfreid. 
Geo.  W.  Wilson. 
R  D.  Bishard. 
T.  B.  McLaughlin. 
Joe  Mantelli. 
Arthus  Samples. 
M.  L.  Thomas. 
John  Williams. 
J.  N.  Wakefield. 
Mike  Donly. 
Gus,  Whitney, 
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FARE  EXHIBIT — Contlnue<1. 

List  of  deputy  sheriffs  of  Las  Animas  County,  Colo,,  on  and  including  the  day% 
of  September  1,  191S,  and  October  iJ,  i9i 5— Continued. 


H.  B.  Vftnvinkle. 
W.  J.  Watson. 
Ralph  Gore. 
R.  L.  Harrison. 

A.  R.  Loyd. 
Henry  F.  Butler. 

B.  B.  Broyles. 
H.  P.  Beach. 
J.  W.  Vibbard. 
W.  P.  Wooldridge. 
A.  H.  Mason. 
Will  Bryan. 
Harry  B.  Bostick. 
J.  O.  Gregory. 

G.  W.  Ferris. 
Oscar  Cox. 
.7.  H.  Holmes. 
Jacovo  Aguilar. 
r.  E.  Hill. 

F.  S.  Wisdom, 
Teofilo  Padllla. 
Arthur  SwatzelL 
P,  B.  Swatzell.     . 
O.  G.  Fuller, 
John  R.  Hughes. 
p:\vln  Mitchell. 
George  Fuller. 

G.  H.  Tittsworth. 
Norman  Ray  nor. 
R.  W.  Sullivan. 
Al  Wei  ley. 

C.  E.  Hunter. 
Tip  Brewer. 
CJrant  Garsuch. 
S.  Fowden. 

D.  R.  Lake. 
R.  D.  Fulton. 
<}.  H.  Lee. 

S.  Mclntyre. 

C.  E.  Sheffield. 
James  Dalby. 
John  Lawrence. 
Alford  Matthews. 
L.  P.  Hereford. 
John  K.  Wallace. 

E.  G.  Covell. 
S.  E.  Grubbs. 
W.  T.  Gayheart. 
A.  L.  Gardner. 
Narclso  A.  ^Martinez. 
Ed.  Williams. 
Elijio  Salazar. 
Moses  Garcia. 
Andy  Hodge. 

Bert  Fields. 
E.  J.  Hartman. 
Theo<1ore  Gardner. 
E.  J.  Zoeller. 
Juan  Guitierrez. 
T.  B.  Brown. 

D.  D.  Dodge. 
H.  H.  Bubb. 


Lucas  Garcia. 
R.  Garcia. 
M.  J.  Gallagher. 
J.  J.  Martinez. 
B.  T.  Birmingham. 
J,  B.  Aragon. 
Ed.  Doyle. 
Harry  W.  Grubb. 
J.  L.  Buster. 
H.  Cooper. 

E.  Trujillo. 
Paul  F.  Foster. 
Felix  Garcia. 
M.  D.  Santistevan. 
Harry  Clark. 
A.  C.  Watson. 
I.  M.  Vigil. 
H.  V.  Frampton. 
E  N.  Cooke. 
Adolph  Chavez. 
Joe  Chavez. 
Paul  Analla. 
WMll  Swank. 
George  Swank. 
Gabe  Sanchez. 
W.  B.  Cunningham. 
.L  W.  Bell. 
Monte  Butler. 

F.  E.  Rose. 
WMlliam  Fox. 
W.  M.  James. 

G.  C.  Headley. 
I.  D.  Nixon. 
E.  L.  TimmoDfl. 
J.  W.  Rogers. 
Ed.  Weaver. 
T,  Fernandez. 
N.  Vasquez. 
James  McClaln. 
G.  S.  Haoze. 
G.  B.  Parker. 
James  O'Nell. 
Bert  Bromlett. 
R.  B.  Espinosa. 
J.  T.  Allee. 
L.  G.  Hoaze. 
Jose  Garcia. 
M,  Qulntana. 
George  Johnson, 
Dave  Matidore. 
S.  Gallego.s. 
N.  Trujillo. 
Juan  Griego. 
W.  D.  Hoerr. 
G.  W.  Clark. 
Joe  Ramey. 
Jesse  Austin. 
W.  E.  Banks. 
Bert  E.  Wolfe. 
A.  J.  Davison. 
Forest  Ingram. 
LawTence  AJlen. 
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FARR  EXHIBIT— Continued. 

List  of  deputy  sheriffs  of  Las  AtUmas  County,  Colo,,  on  and  including  the  days 
of  September  i,  191S,  and  October  15,  191S — Continued, 


Bert  Taylor. 
Clarence  Taylor. 
W.  A.  Clark. 
J.  Stonestreet. 
George  Richards. 
Howard  Beham. 
J.  A.  Mullins. 
W.  L.  Canterbury. 
B  L.  Downing. 
William  Baker. 
J.  W.  George. 
C.  O.  Grady. 
W.  E.  Warnsley. 
L.  C,  Temple. 
N.  O.  Barnes. 
Frank  Boykin. 
C.  C.  Howard. 
J.  E.  Bradford. 
Ramon  TruJiUo. 
Emllio  Gallegos. 
Alvlno  Salazar. 
Leandro  Valdez. 
John  Huempfer. 

B.  Valentine. 
Gus  Stockman. 
S.  N.  Baker. 
Manuel  Griego. 

F.  C.  Lofland. 
James  Whitcomb, 

C.  J.  Probst 
Pedro  Romero. 
Rafael  Garcia. 
C.  R.  Wilson. 
Pablo  Garcia. 
Ben  M.  Trujlllo. 

J.  M.  Garcia.  N 

Jesus  Santistevan, 
Anton  Vigil. 
Ellas  Moya; 
Pete  Saccomano. 
R.  Chavez. 
Louis  Ganzales. 
Benito  Garcia. 
Alfred  Long. 
J.  H.  Wlrts. 
C,  A.  Balliat 
Joe  Parson. 
J.  M.  Espinosa. 
Robert  McAllister, 
John  Antista. 
John  Barbata. 

G.  W.  Sefton. 
Thomas  Cole. 
Tony  Alisio. 
John  Quintana. 
Diego  Espinosa. 
Earl  Cowdery. 
J.  W.  Jackson. 
Frank  Vanek. 
F.  M.  Purdy. 

C.  K.  Bracken. 
George  Bell. 


A.  J,  HaU. 
W.  S.  McCrea.^ 
J.  A.  W.  Morrow. 
Joe  Lopez. 
Louis  Wideman. 

B.  W.  Snodgrass. 
Jeff  Morgan. 
Will  Littlejohn. 
R.  McMullen. 
John  Deskln. 
W.  R.  Chown. 
J,  L.  Rogan. 
Charles  Wilson. 
Ira  B.  Gale. 
J.  B.  Kinsley. 
Charles  Rydberg. 
Frank  Ruffini. 
R.  A.  Griffith. 

A.  Cordova. 
L.  A.  Tucker. 
W.  C.  Burnett. 

C.  B.  Carter. 
R.  Hayes. 
Julian  Arrellano. 
Miguel  Coca. 
L,  J.  Cann. 
Charles  Velo. 
J.  Frank  Dixon. 
P.  G.  Cameron. 
James  Dorsey. 
Robert  Lowe. 
Ben  Martin. 
W.  O.  Wise. 
J.  H.  McGee. 

B.  S,  White. 
J.  W.  Upchurch. 

C.  H.  Kingsbury. 
H.  C.  Richardson. 
R.  E.  Proctor. 
Millard  Hale. 
C.  B.  Oanningham. 
W.  N.  Brown. 
Jacob  M.  Tinker. 
Ward  Watson. 
Matt  Waddell. 
C.  E.  Tedrick. 
William  Lewis. 
J,  D.  Tulsang. 
E.  K.  Murphy. 
Frank  Cridge. 
Nash  Martinez. 
J.  E.  Boyd, 
Walton  Dieks. 
W.  A.  Wilker. 
Charles  L.  Fanning. 
M.  R.  Cuthbertson. 
H.  Walker. 
C.  W.  Kennedy. 
E.  D.  Cooke. 
Jay  C.  Gale. 
C.  C.  Harper. 
John  Deldosso. 
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7ABB  £ZHIBIT-<:ontlnue<L 

LM  of  deputy  sheriffs  of  Las  Animus  Count y,  Colo^  on  and  including  the  days 
of  iSeptember  i,  1914,  and  October  lo,  i9iJ— CootlnueiL 


Jake  Hnns. 
W.  Robertson. 
L.  D.  Carley. 
I.  K.  Lewis. 
A.  F.  Stanley. 
Joseph  Esser. 
Felix  Palmetto. 
Antonio  Chacon. 
J.  H.  Ballon. 
William  P.  Stratton. 
Thaddeus  Sowder. 
Claude  Lombard. 
.Tohn  Tittsworth. 
Henry  Hart. 
J.  Vicente  Lucero. 
James  M.  Williams. 
John  Church. 
Bert  Thoma.«5. 
H.  H.  McClunff, 
F.  T.  Austin. 
Charles  Martin. 
J.  M.  Cooper, 
W,  C.  Harker. 
Oeorpe  Turk. 
W.  M.  Murphy. 


D.  V.  FrenclL 
David  Thompson. 
William  Thompson. 

D.  D.  Rankin. 
Fred  Sal va tore. 
A.  S.  Simpson. 
John  Snlckerson. 
James  Wilson. 
James  Scott. 

E.  C.  Fraser. 
W.  D.  Anderson. 
Joe  ^lontoya. 

J.  H.  Satterwhite. 
A.  H.  Bushnell. 
H.  M.  Parker. 

F.  W\  Gordon. 
John  J.  Quadt. 
S.  O.  Ellis. 

W.  H.  Westlake. 
C.  J.  McMillan. 
N.  Bever. 
E.  Bartle. 
J.  T.  Smlzer. 
Fred  Chappelle. 


List  of  deputy  sheriffs  appointed  hy  Jeffrrnon  B.  Fnrr,  nhrriff  of  Huerfano 
County,  Colo.,  fronk  January  10,  1913,  to  Scpicmhrr  1,  1913. 


Anchester,  .Joseph. 
Atencio,  Fernandez. 
Arnold,  W.  M. 
Ari^ron,  J.  B. 
Abeyta,  Felix. 
Albert.  John. 
Ashworth. 
Aragon,  M. 
Atencio,  Joe. 
Arellano,  Felix. 
Apadnca,  Cornelas. 
Apadaca,  Mene. 
Archuleta,  Gabriel. 
Amedel.  VIck. 
Apueres,  Averesta. 
Atencio.  Alfonso. 
Archuleta,  Filepa. 
Arapon,  Jose. 
Arapon,  Elfeldo. 
Archuleto,  Anlceto. 
Altken,  David. 
Archuleto,  J.  F. 
Archuleto,  Juan. 
Atencio,  .Tuan  B. 
Briton,  Thomas. 
Bell,  Joseph. 
Bishop.  A.  B. 
Bruce.  George. 
Beanchl,  Joseph. 
Bustes,  Juan  G. 
Bailey,  T.  C, 
Belk,  Walter. 
Benson,  G.  R. 


Belcher,  G,  W. 
Beauchl,  Joseph. 
Brown,  A.  W. 
Bishard.  R.  D. 
Brown,  F.  C. 
Bainbridge.  Marrian  EL 
Burlison.  C!ulrle^». 
Bergh,  Charles  S. 
Bryan.  H.  F. 
Bingham.  Luther. 
Boyd,  W.  K. 
Behymer,  Clem. 
Bustes,  Isaac. 
Berazl,  Angelo. 
Baker,  James. 
Barros,  Antonio. 
Brazal.  Tedora. 
Bassett,  A.  D, 
Beuchat.  Charles.  Jr. 
Banks,  Robert. 
Baca,  Albino. 
Bravo,  Cerlnr^o. 
Bobian.  Juan. 
Beuchat,  Charles,  sr. 
Barker,  O.  .T. 
Bravo,  Miguel, 
Badger,  W.  F, 
Capps.  Claud. 
Cutter,  A.  C. 
Coclletl.  Alfred. 
Collins.  Samuel. 
Carlton.  H. 
Campbell,  John. 
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PAKE  EXHIBIT — Continued. 

List  of  dcpvtjf  sheriffs  appointed  hy  Jefferson  B.  Fan\  sheriff  of  Huerfano 
County,  Coio.^  from  January  10,  191S,  to  September  J,  IHIS — Continued. 


Cardenas,  Cosnie. 
Cruez,  J.  B. 
Cordova,  Candado. 
Case,  B.  E. 
Cardinas,  Levarnia. 
Cfsinaras,  Juan. 
Chetney,  P.  O. 
Cardinas,  Felix, 
Combs,  Samuel. 
Castro,  Epifanio. 
Daley,  H.  H. 
Dunford,  Samuel. 
Deweese. 
Dick,  W.  C. 
Domlngues,  Teodora. 
Duval,  Oliver. 
Duran,  A.  6. 
Escabado,  Jesus. 
Espenoza,  J.  I. 
Espenoza,  J.  M. 
Elder,  P.  G. 
Everts,  Vance. 
Parr,  J.  D. 
Farr,  M.  Y. 
Farr,  D.  E. 
Felts,  A.  C. 
Farr,  Thomas  S. 
Fisher,  C.  B. 
Fllnn,  J. 
Scott,  Flower. 
George,  Samuel. 
Garcia,  Juan  R. 
Gardner,  John. 
Crreesliaugh,  Albert. 
Goenicr,  Charles. 
Gibson,  Melvln  H. 
Growe,  William  F. 
Gallejos,  Castlo. 
Graves,  H.  M. 
Guerra,  Daniel. 
Gonzales,  Francisco. 
Gonzelas,  Albert. 
Galvez,  Domlon. 
Garblso,  Dario. 
Gonzllas,  Rudolph. 
Gonzales,  I^andro. 
Ga  legos,  Able. 
Gonzales,  Juan. 
Gomez,  Peter. 
Gittings,  C.  H. 
Graves,  Harry. 
Gomez,  Francisco. 
Galasini,  B. 
Garcia,  Emello. 
Gardo,  ManueL 
Garcia,  G. 
Hill,  Joe. 
Hunt,  George  K, 
Stanley,  A.  F. 
Head,  Earnest. 
Hague,  William. 
Honeyman,  Geo.  M. 


Hufte,  Lewis. 
Hurtado,  Luz. 
Hull,  P.  D. 
Herrora,  J.  A. 
Harras,  Walter. 
Holmes,  H.  P. 
Herrera,  Carlos  de. 
Hurtado,  Pablo. 
Haddon,  John. 
Hale,  James. 
Hopper,  Richard. 
Ives,  F. 
Jullnl,  G. 
Jones,  M.  R. 
Jardlnl,  Robert. 
Jolly,  William. 
Jorls,  Dominick. 
Jackson,  E.  L. 
Kaiser,  C.  A. 
Raster,  Rube. 
Krler,  Ed. 
Kapuslan,  Larence. 
Klawson,  Abe. 
Kelley,  J.  M. 
Kiplen,  F.  B. 
King,  Albert. 
Keeth,  Bert. 
Klrkpatrlck,  James. 
Lawler,  J.  C. 
Lynch,  P'rank. 
Ladell,  Frank. 
Lucero,  Telefora. 
Lopez,  Lucas. 
Laure,  Juan. 
Lopez,  Bonaftclo. 
Lucero,  Esperedon. 
Lutez,  Sam. 
Lamme,  S.  J. 
Martinez,  Ansinclo. 
Martlnolich,  Marcus. 
Mauldln,  Arche, 
Martinez,  Silverio. 
Moyer,  George. 
Moro,  I^hrado. 
Mataroll,  E. 
Martinez,  Lel)ra<lo. 
Martinez,  Thomas  A. 
Madlna,  Jake. 
Madlna,  Juan  A. 
Maura,  Frank  S. 
Martinez,  Epifanio. 
Madlna,  Carmen. 
Maes,  Joe. 
Manzanaras,  J.  P. 
Myers,  Frank. 
Morris,  J.  L.  L. 
Medina,  Henry. 
Mandlna,  Serelio. 
Miller,  E.  C. 
Martinez,  Samuel. 
INIartlnez,  Pedro. 
Marker,  J,  E. 
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FARE  EXHIBIT — Continued. 

List  of  deputy  sheriffs  appointed  by  Jefferson  B.  Farr,  sheriff  of  Huerfano 
County,  Colo.,  from  January  10,  1913,  to  September  1,  1913 — CJontlnued. 


Myers,  J.  H. 
Mathews,  C.  O. 
Murry,  W.  F. 
Maura,  Tony. 
Mathews,  James. 
Martinez,  P.  J. 
Martinez,  J.  G. 
Martinez,  Moyses. 
Martinez,  Antonio,  Jr, 
Mitchell,  Chas. 
Martinez,  Jose  A. 
Martinez,  Manuel. 
Maes,  Manuel. 
Miller,  Louis  L. 
Manzanaras,  Pedro. 
Martinez,  Leno. 
Maes,  Emilio. 
Mestas,  Juan. 
Moore,  C.  W. 
^fartinez,  Baccilo. 
Alartinez,  Juan  B. 
Martinez,  Elnterio. 
Maldanado,  Eloy. 
Manzanaras,  Boniflcio. 
Martinez,  Olegario. 
Montoya,  Juan. 
McCaflferty. 
McBny,  George. 
McGowln,  George  A. 
McClain,  James. 
McGowln,  L.  H. 
McLaughlin,  Thoma& 
McDowell,  John. 
McDowell,  James. 
McGinnis,  Phillip  J. 
McGowln,  .Tames  D. 
McClaIn,  William. 
Nelson,  Bob. 
Ownes,  I^ewis. 
Osklnson,  W.  M. 
Ortlbes,  Daniel. 
Oakes,  W.  F. 
Patterson,  Nathan,  Jr. 
Price,  J.  L. 
Penado,  Juan. 
Potts,  Omer. 
Potter,  J,  L. 
Pecheco,  Antonio. 
Patterson,  Isaac. 
Patterson,  Josh. 
Pando,  Ramn. 
Peno,  Can  dado. 
Penetla,  Joe  D. 
Peneda,  Tivo. 
Padilla,  Safreno. 
Penedo,  Cruz. 
Pickett,  D.  P. 
Park,  C.  M. 
Partue,  Juan  M. 
Padillo,  Deloras. 
Patterson,  Nathan,  sr, 
Pacheco,  Tedora. 


Peno,  Manuel. 
Padilla,  Macedonia. 
Pate,  R.  F. 
Poll,  Leon. 
Pecheco,  Ignaclo. 
Pierce,  A.  J. 
Pecheco,  Sibero. 
Pecheco,  Sebro. 
Pino,  Esperedon. 
Prator,  Charles. 
Quinne,  Ed. 
Quintana,  Pat 
Richards,  Dan. 
Runnols,  W.  W. 
Rend,  Phil. 
Revera,  Teodora. 
Romero,  Mill  ton. 
R<Klragus,  Thomas. 
Real,  William. 
Rodregues,  Loreta. 
Roberts,  John. 
Rycea,  D.  T. 
Samples,  W.  W. 
Striplen,  R.  E. 
Scott,  H.  J. 
Shea,  E.  H. 
Stanley,  A.  F. 
Steele,  P.  C. 
Trujillo,  Jose. 
Trujillo,  Julian. 
Trujillo,  Cresenclo. 
Trujillo,  Saciris. 
Trujillo,  Ronialdo. 
Trounstine,  E.  L. 
Trujillo,  Juan. 
Trujillo,  Jose. 
Tessre,  Jake. 
Trumble,  C.  R. 
Valdez,  Alfonso. 
Valdez,  Antonio  D. 
Vigil,  DIcidero. 
Valdez,  Samuel. 
Vigil,  T.  Q. 
Valdez,  Manuel. 
Vallejos,  I^ouis  O. 
Vigil,  Militon. 
Vigil,  Rufino. 
Valdez,  Terclo. 
Vigil,  Abron. 
Vigil,  Solemon. 
Vigil,  Felix. 
Vigil,  Amador. 
Vichery,  W.  O. 
Valdez,  Ramon. 
Valdez,  J.  J. 
Vigil,  Maecia. 
Vallejos,  Epifanio. 
Vigil,  Eplmenio. 
Valdez,  J.  F, 
Vigil,  Fradon. 
Vigil,  Perfilio. 
Valdez,  Alfredo. 
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FABK  EXHIBIT — Continued. 

List  of  deputy  sheriffs  appointed  by  Jefferson  B,  Farr,  sheriff  of  Huerfano 
County,  Colo.,  from  January  10,  1913,  to  September  1,  1913— -Continued, 


Wright,  J.  J. 
Watson,  Joe. 
Werden,  Charles. 
Wilson,  J.  H. 
Welch,  William. 
Willis,  L.  M. 


Williams,  Frank. 
West,  F.  H. 
York,  Joe. 
Yopng,  P.  S. 
Young,  Alex. 
Zook,  I.  D. 


VAK  CISE  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

[Report  of  military  commission  referred  to  by  Capt.  Van  Cise  at  the  close  of  his  testimony.] 

Denvtoi,  Colo.,  May  2,  19H, 
To  Gen.  John  Chase,  Brigadier  General, 

Commanding  the  Military  District  of  Colorado: 

April  25,  1914,  you  appointed  the  undersigned,  Edward  J.  Boughton,  major 
and  judge  advocate  of  the  military  district;  W.  C.  Danks,  captain,  First  In- 
fantry; and  Philip  S.  Van  Cise,  captain.  First  Infantry,  a  board  of  officers 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  battle  of  Ludlow,  Monday,  April  20,  1914;  to 
ascertain  what  happened  during  or  as  a  result  of  that  battle,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  death  of  women  and  children,  the  killing  of  Martin,  Tikas,  Fyler, 
and  others;  tlie  burning  of  the  tent  colony  and  the  claim  that  the  tents  were 
looted;  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  battle  and  its  results,  and  to  report 
fully  and  impartially  our  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  commanding 
general. 

We  have  examined  under  oath  all  officers  and  prisoners,  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  soldiers,  deputies,  mine  guards,  and  tow^nspeople  of  Ludlow  and  near-by 
coal  camps.  We  have  made  every  possible  effort  to  obtain  the  testimony  of 
such  strikers  and  tent  colonists  as  were  not  within  our  reach,  but  without 
succesa  The  strike  leader,  William  Diamond,  at  Trinidad,  after  promising  to 
produce  before  us  at  our  request  those  among  his  people  who  claim  to  have 
witnessed  any  of  the  Incidents  of  the  day,  omitted  to  do  so. 

A  personal  request  made  upon  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  McLennan,  strike  leaders, 
in  Denver,  was  answered  in  their  presence  by  Hawkins,  their  attorney.  In 
this  way  they  declined  to  give  us  any  information,  upon  the  ground  that  our 
inquiry  was  not  publicly  conducted. 

As  a  result  of  our  investigation  we  submit  the  following  findings,  report, 
and  recommendations: 

1.  We  find  that  the  remote  cause  of  this,  as  of  all  other  battles,  lies  with  the 
coal  operators,  who  established  In  an  American  Industrial  community  a  numer- 
ous class  of  ignorant,  lawless,  and  savage  south-European  peasants.  The 
present  underlying  cause  was  the  presence  near  Ludlow,  in  dally  contact  one 

.  with  another,  of  three  discordant  elements — strikers,  soldiers,  and  mine  guards — 
all  armed  and  fostering  an  Increasing  deadly  hatred  which  sooner  or  later  was 
bound  to  find  some  such  expression.  The  Immediate  cause  of  the  battle  was 
an  attack  upon  the  soldiers  by  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  tent  colony,  who 
misinterpreted  a  movement  of  troops  on  a  neighboring  hill. 

2.  These  Greeks  and  the  more  violent  element  of  the  strikers  had  prepared 
for  such  an  event  by  bringing  back  into  the  colony  the  arms  secreted  to  escape 
the  searches  of  the  guardsmen.  This  was  done  In  the  latter  part  of  March, 
They  also  secured  a  large  amount  of  ammunition,  and  awaited  a  favorable 
moment  for  an  engagement  in  which  they  hoped  to  catch  the  soldiers  unpre- 
pared, and  thus  wipe  out  the  defense  of  Hastings  and  Berwlnd  Canyon.  Their 
plans  miscarried  and  the  battle  precipitated  suddenly  on  Monday  morning  was 
unexpected  by  all. 

3.  A  military  detail  went  to  the  colony  to  demand  of  Louis  Tlkas,  the  colony 
'  leader,  the  release  of  a  man  said  to  be  detained  by  the  strikers.    The  man  was 

not  delivered.  Hot  words  passed  between  the  soldiers  and  strikers.  When 
the  detail  left,  the  Greeks,  over  the  protest  of  their  leader,  ran  for  their  guns 
and  threatened  to  fight 
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.MaJ.  Hamrock  brought  the  detachment  from  Cedar  Hill  down  to  Water  Tank 
Hill,  in  plain  view  of  the  colony,  preparatory  to  searching  the  colony  for  its 
alleged  prisoner.  Some  excitable  women,  seeing  these  troops  on  the  Mil  and 
nervous  over  the  actions  of  the  Greeks,  rushed  into  the  colony,  screaaiing 
that  the  soldiers  were  about  to  attack. 

Thereupon  the  Greeks  filed  «ot  of  the  colony  to  a  railroad  cut,  and  sooa  after* 
wards  fired  the  first  shots  of  the  battle  against  the  soldlera 

This  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  no  bodies  were  found  between  the  colony 
and  the  cut  As  the  Greeks  were  in  open  country,  the  machine  gun,  if  fired, 
would  have  mowed  them  down. 

4.  The  Greeks,  always  warlike  and  obstreperous,  had  no  women  or  children 
in  the  colony.  They  at  least  had  not  provided  themselves  with  arms  and  am- 
munition for  the  defense  of  their  homes  and  families.  Tiiey  had  their  guns 
in  hand  with  the  intention  of  starting  trouble  when  the  soldiers  appeared  on 
the  hill. 

5.  The  women  and  children  of  other  nationalities  rushed  to  the  protection 
of  an  arroyo  in  the  re&r  of  the  colony.  Some  took  shelter  in  pits  prepared 
for  such  use  under  the  tent-s.  The  presence  of  these  pits  and  the  women  and 
children  in  them  was  nnkoBwn  to  the  soldiers.  Many  men  in  the  colony 
seized  their  guns  and  took  up  a  position  fn  this  arroyo  and  on  the  railroad 
bridge  that  crossed  it. 

6.  Pvt  Albert  Martin,  while  dying  or  after  deaths  was  horribly  mutilated 
by  the  strikers.  We  find  this  practice  to  be  customary  with  these  people  tn 
battie. 

7.  The  fire  in  the  tent  colony  was  accidental;  that  Is  to  say,  It  was  due 
either  to  an  orertumed  stonre,  an  explosion  of  some  sort,  or  the  concentrated 
fire  directed  at  one  time  against  some  of  the  tents. 

The  fire  began  in  the  comer  nearest  the  crossroads.  Afterwards  it  was 
deliberately  apread  by  the  combatants.  During  the  fire  the  soldiers,  upon 
learning  that  woBiwn  and  ditldren  were  still  in  the  colony,  went  through 
the  tents,  calling  upon  all  persons  In  the  colony  to  come  forth,  and  with  dtf- 
fieolty  rescuing  men,  women,  and  children  to  the  number  of  some  25  or  30, 
Inchiding  one  William  Snyder  and  lids  family.    Then  the  tents  were  fired. 

8.  The  troops  engaged  In  the  beginning  were  the  regularly  enlisted  and 
imlformed  members  of  Company  B,  Second  Infantry,  armed  with  Springfield 
United  States  Army  rlfies,  shooting  on  the  cupro-nlckel  bBllet  as  manufactured 
for  the  Army.  They  had  one  machine  grun.  Later  in  the  day  they  were  re- 
inforced by  a  second  machine  gun.  There  were  also  the  ununiformed  mem- 
bers of  Troop  A,  mine  guards  and  deputy  sheriffs ;  all  of  them  were  using  a 
miscellaneoua  assortment  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

■  91  During  tlie  evening  LouU  Tlkas,  James  Fyler,  and  an  unknown  striker 
were  taken  prisoners.  Lieut  K.  E.  Llnderfelt  swung  his  Springfield  riflCr 
breaking  the  stock  over  the  bead  <tf  the  jMrtsoner  Tlkas. 

A  group  of  between  50  and  75,  composed  of  soldiers,  the  ununiformed  men 
of  Troop  A,  mine  guards,  and  deputy  sheriffs,  were  present  with  these  prls- 
cmers.  An  attempt  to  hang  Tikas  went  so  far  that  a  rope  was  procured  and 
tiurown  orer  a  telegraph  pole.  This  lynching  was  prevented  by  Lieut  Lln- 
derfelt, who  tnmetl  Tlkas  over  to  a  noncommissioned  officer,  whom  he  dl« 
rected  to  be  responsible  for  his  life,  and  then  departed. 

Shortly  afterwards  all  three  prisoners  were  killed  by  gunshot  woQuds.  The 
crowd  and  prisoners  were  about  50  yards  from  the  comer  of  the  tent  colony, 
and  these,  men  were  shot  while  mnning  toward  the  tent.  The  evidence  Is 
conflicting  whether  they  were  made  to  run  or  tried  to  escape.  Tlkas,  after 
running  a  few  feet,  fell,  shot  three  times  In  the  back.  The  only  bullet 
found  in  his  body  was  of  a  kind  not  used  by  the  soldiers,  although  the  two 
other  wounds  might  have  been  maile  by  the  Springfield  bullets  of  the  uni- 
formed men.  Fyler  fell  after  mnning  some  distance  beyond,  having  rea<iied 
the  colony.  The  evidence  Is  also  conflicting  whether  at  the  time  these  men 
were  killeil  shots  were  being  interchanged  between  the  soldiers  and  their  allies 
with  the  tent  colony,  but  Fyler  was  shot  In  the  front  while  running  toward 
the  tents. 

10.  Eleven  children  and  two  women  were  smothered  to  death  fn  a  small 
pit  under  one  of  the  tents.  None  of  them  was  hit  by  a  bullet  7hls  pit 
was  not  targe  enough  to  support  the  life  of  such  a  number  for  many  hours. 
The  construction  of  the  pit  made  It  a  veritable  death  trap,  and  Its  inmates 
probably  died  from  suffocation  before  the  tents  were  burned.  When  found 
there  were  no  signs  that  the  women  and  children  had  crowded  into  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  pit,  as  would  hare  been  the  case  had  they  attempted  to  rush 
6ttt  when  the  tent  above  caught  fire. 

11.  We  find  that  the  colony  was  looted  by  participants  and  spectators  in 
the  battle.  About  15,000  rounds  of  ammunition  were  taken  from  the  tent 
marked  "*  Headquarters  of  John  Lawaon.*' 

12.  All  womiNk  and  children  have  tieen  accounted  for.  B\'ery  possible  pit 
or  cellar  has  been  examined,  and  no  bodies  remained  in  the  colony. 

13.  Only  one  person  was  Idlled  or  wounded  in  the  colony  itself  by  gunshot. 
Frank  Snyder,  a  12-year><^d  boy,  was  shot  in  the  head.  His  iathet  stated 
that  evening  tiiat  this  lK>y  had  gone  outside  the  tent  and  was  sliot  in  the 
forehead  while  facing  the  arroyo  from  which  the  strikers*  fire  came. 

14.  The  colony  was  not  swept  with  the  machine  gun&  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  tiie  chicken  houses,  outhouses,  tent  frames,  and  posts  still 
standing  in  the  c<aoQy  exhibit  no  bullet  holes.  While  the  buildings  and  fences 
along  the  railroad  track  are  riddled  with  bullet  holes  made  by  machine  guns 
trained  on  tiie  steel  bridge  and  pump  house. 

15.  The  soldiers  were  lawfully  and  dutifully  bearing  arms.  It  was  lawful 
for  them  to  possess  the  machine  gun  and  to  bring  it  up  the  hilL  Tlie  strikers, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  acting  unlawfully  in  securing  and  using  tlielr  arms 
and  ammunition.  No  attack  upon  the  colony  had  ever  been  made  or  intended 
by  the  soldiers,  and  the  explanation  that  arms  and  ammunition  were  kept 
in  the  colony  for  defense  is  untenable. 

18.  We  find  that  in  apparent  anticipation  of  a  pr^wration  for  the  battle  at 
Ludlow,  rifle  pits  were  prepared  by  the  strikers  on  the  south  side  of  their 
colony  along  the  county  road  and  close  to  the  tents  and  along  the  west  side 
of  the  colony. 

These  rifle  pits  show  conclusively  the  careful  and  deliberate  pr^aration  of 
the  strikers  for  battle,  and  their  location  along  the  front  and  side  of  the  colony 
nearest  to  the  military  camp  was  such  that  when  used  they  could  not  be 
defended  against  without  firing  into  the  colony.  Such  care  had  the  strikers 
tliemselves  for  their  women  and  children  that  these  pits  were  located  where 
any  return  of  the  fire  from  them  would  be  drawn  directly  Into  the  c(^ony  Itself. 

We  make  the  following  recommendations : 

A.  Feeling  that  this  board  of  officers  was  not  constituted  to  determine  possible 
guilt  or  innocence,  we  recommend  that  a  general  court-martial  be  appointed  to 
try  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  participating  in  the  treatment  and  killing  of 
prisoners  and  the  burning  and  looting  of  the  tent  colony. 

B.  We  reconmiend  that  the  general  and  governor  urge  upon  the  legislature 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  State  constabulary  for  police  duty  in  dis- 
turbed  regions  of  the  State,  whereby  the  young  men  of  our  volunte^  National 
Guard  may  be  relieved  from  engaging  in  riot  duty  with  a  people  numbering 
among  them  ferocious  foreigners  whose  savagery  in  fight  we  found  exemplified 
in  the  killing  of  Maj.  Lester  while  under  red  cross  protection,  and  the  maiming 
and  mutilation  of  Privates  Martin,  Hockersmith,  and  Chavez. 

C.  We  strongly  recommend  the  general  and  governor  to  urge  the  State  and 
Federaf  Governments  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  apprehension  and  punishment 
of  all  persons  engaged  as  Instigators  or  participants  In  the  treasons,  murders, 
arsons,  and  other  acts  of  outlawry  In  this  State  since  the  battle  of  Ludlow, 

To  a  proper  understanding  of  the  late  deplorable  happenings  around  Ludlow, 
some  preliminary  considerations  are  necessary.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
those  events  justly  without  some  general  knowle<lge  of  the  country,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  tent  colony  and  personnel  of  their  neighbors  In  the  military 
camp  and  adjacent  villages. 

A  crude  conception  of  general  directions  in  the  Ludlow  vicinity  may  be  had 
by  imagining  a  gigantic  capital  K,  The  v^tical  line  of  such  letter  would  repre- 
sent the  Colorado  &  Southern  Railroad  running  north  and  south.  At  the  upper 
or  southern  end  of  this  line  Is  what  has  been  called,  for  want  of  other  name. 
Water  Tank  Hill,  a  low,  gently  sloping  mesa  commanding  the  territory  to  the 
south,  east,  and  north.  At  the  lower  or  northern  end  of  the  line  is' a  steel 
railroad  bridge  crossing  a  de^  arroyo  which  runs  through  the  whole  country 
in  a  general  east  and  west  direction. 

The  arms  of  the  K,  except  that,  to  be  accurate,  the  lower  one  should  be 
liorizontal,  represent  roads  which  at  the  extremities  of  the  arms  enter  the  two 
canyons  of  Delagua  and  Berwlnd.  Up  these  canyons  lie  the  largest  and  richest 
coal  mines  of  the  State,  and  about  the  mines  are  clustered  the  workmen^a 
villages  of  Delagua,  Hastings,  Berwlnd,  Tabasco,  Tollerburg,  and  others.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  point  at  which  the  two  arms  converge  and  meet  the 
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shaft  of  the  letter,  that  Is  to  say,  the  point  where  these  two  roads  nnlte  and 
cross  the  railroad,  called  in  that  locality  the  crossroads,  is  a  point  that  com- 
mands the  approach  to  both  the  canyons,  as  well  as  the  travel  north  and  south 
along  the  railroad.    • 

It  was  at  this  commanding  point,  the  crossroads,  that  the  Ludlow  tent  colony 
was  located.  In  an  angle  formed  by  the  arms  of  the  letter,  about  one-third  of 
a  mile  from  the  colony,  was  the  military  camp.  Since  early  in  November  the 
brown  tent  of  the  soldiers  and  the  white  tents  of  the  colonists  stood  thus,  facing 
each  other  across  the  railroad.  For  the  protection  of  the  two  canyons,  military 
substations  were  established,  one  at  Hastings  in  the  northern  canyon,  and  one 
at  Cedar  Hill  In  the  southern. 

The  Ludlow  tent  colony,  by  far  the  largest  of  all  such  colonies,  housed  a 
heterogeneous  population  of  strilcing  miners.  The  colony  numbered  hundreds 
of  people,  of  whom  only  a  few  families  were  Americans.  The  rest  for  the  most 
part  were  Greeks,  Montenegrins,  Bulgars.  Servians,  Italians.  Mexicans,  T3^o- 
leans,  Oroatians,  Austrians,  Savoyards,  and  other  aliens  from  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe.  These  people  had  little  in  common  either  with  the  few 
Americans  resident  among  them  or  with  one  another.  Each  natloinality  had 
its  own  leader,  customs,  and  mode  of  life. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  within  the  colony  22  different  tongues  were 
spoken,  unintelligible  one  to  another.  The  percentage  of  American  citizens, 
even  naturalized  citizens,  was  small.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  these  people 
did  not  possess  much  means  of  interchanging  information  or  social  Ideas.  This 
fact  is  important  as  explaining  conduct  upon  *their  part  that  otherwise  might 
seem  unaccountably  strange. 

The  most  forceful  portion  of  the  colonist  were  the  Greeks.  We  do  not  know 
that  they  outnumbered  the  other  nationalities  in  the  colony,  but  we  are  positive 
they  dominated  it. 

The  will  of  the  Greeks  was  the  law  of  the  colony.  They  were  the  most 
aggressive  element,  the  fighting  men;  and  they  Imposefl  their  desires  upon  the 
rest.  These  Greeks  segregated  themselves  in  a  quarter  set  apart  for  them. 
They  were  secretive.  Such  was  their  position  and  authority  that  although 
many  nations  had  leaders  of  their  own,  the  Greek  leader  was  the  master  of 
the  tented  city. 

By  the  other  colonists  the  Greeks  were  regarded  as  heroes,  for  many  of  them, 
we  are  told,  had  .seen  service  in  the  Balkan  wars.  The  strange  thing,  and  one 
that  we  found  important,  is  that  there  were  no  Greek  women  or  children  in  the 
colony. 

Living  in  the  lnime<liate  vicinity  of  the  colonist  population  pjust  described, 
were  three  distinct  groups  of  men  controlled  by  distinct  feelings  toward  the 
strikers.  In  the  first  group  were  the  nonunion  workmen  In  the  mines  of  the 
adjacent  canyons.  These  men  were  dwelling  with  their  families  In  the  villages 
about  the  mines  where  they  were  employed.  Most  of  them  were  recent  arrivals, 
coming  in  as  strike  breakers  to  take  the  strikers*  places  in  the  mines, 

.STRIKE   BREAKERS    INDUSTRIOrS. 

This  class  IS  not  to  be  confused,  as  it  has  been,  with  the  mine  guards.  The 
nonunion  workmen  were,  as  a  class,  men  of  industry  and  peace,  of  practically 
the  same  composition  as  the  Inhabitants  of  the  tent  colony.  ,  Their  attitude 
toward  the  strikers  was  one  of  Indifference,  coupled  with  a  fear  of  molestation. 
But  they  held  no  animosity;  they  felt  themselves  the  permanent  Inhabitants 
of  the  villages. 

A  troop  of  national  guards  were  enllste<l,  about  the  middle  of  April,  among  the 
superintendent  and  foremen,  the  clerical  fon^,  physicians,  storekeepers,  mine 
guards,  and  other  reslrlents  of  the  coal  camps.  This  unit  of  the  National 
Guard  was  designated  Troop  A,  but  so  recently  was  it  recruited  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Battle  of  Ludlow,  it  had  not  yet  selected  Its  officers  nor  was  it 
supplied  with  uniforms,  arms,  or  ammunition.  (When  this  company  was  called 
to  reenforce  the  uniformeil  guardsmen  at  Ludlow,  its  members  appearing  in 
civilian  clothes,  gave  rise,  perhaps  excusably,  to  the  belief  of  the  strikers  that 
they  were  armed  mine  guards — a  class  much  hated  by  the  colonists.) 

These  mine  gimrds  formed  another  distinct  class.  *  They  are  men  whose  em- 
ployment Is  to  guard  the  properties;  they  are  not  permanent  residents  of  the 
mine  communities  like  the  nonunion  workmen,  but  have  come  with  the  strike 
and  will  depart  with  it. 
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The  mine  guards  are  usually  employed  through  a  detective  agency,  and  the 
armed  guards  it  furnishes  antedates  the  present  trouble  and  is  born  of  a  long 
series  of  conflicts  in  other  fields  and  In  other  States.  During  the  weeks  before 
the  coming  of  the  soldiers  last  fall,  these  armed  mine  gutirds  and  the  strikers 
fought  many  a  battle,  from  all  of  which  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  deadliest 
hatred  exists  between  the  strikers  of  the  tent  colonies  and  the  mine  guards 
of  the  coal  camp. 

MILITIAMEN    HAVE  BEEN   FBIENDLY. 

The  third  class  of  men  in  this  vicinity  consists  of  the  uniformed  and  armed 
National  Guardsmen,  who  have  been  on  duty  during  the  campaign.  With  an 
exception  to  be  noted  presently,  this  class  has  no  feeling  either  of  hatred  or 
of  fear  toward  the  colonists,  whose  nearest  neighbors  they  were.  Throughout 
the  campaign  a  friendly  relationship  was  maintained  between  the  two  groups 
of  tents.  Ball  games  were  played  between  them  and  athletics  were  indulged 
in  in  common. 

We  find  the  attitude  of  most  of  the  soldiers  toward  the  colonists  to  have 
been  throughout  the  campaign  one  of  friendly  indifference.  We  find,  however, 
from  the  examination  of  the  colonists  themselves  that  this  neutral  frendliness 
of  the  soldiers  was  not  returned,  but  that  a  large  portion  of  the  strikers  har- 
bored a  suppressed  hostility  toward  the  militia,  the  intenser  for  its  being  sup- 
pressed. 

The  exception  referred  to  is  the  company  of  mounted  infantry  occupying  the 
substation  at  Cedar  Hill  in  Berwind  Canyon.  Designated  as  Company  B,  it  was 
commanded  for  the  greater  part  of  the  campaign  by  Lieut  E.  K.  Llnderfelt. 
This  oflicer  is  an  experienced  soldier  and  an  inexi)erienced  sociologist.  He  is 
the  veteran  of  five  wars;  but  wholly  tactless  in  his  treatment  of  both  mine 
guards  and  strikers.  From  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  this  militia  organi- 
zation and  the  strikers  in  the  colony  were  in  frequent  petty  conflicts  with  one 
another.  They  grew  to  dislike  each  other  and  to  worry,  harass,  and  annoy 
one  another.  Both  sides  fed  the  flame  of  increasing  enmity.  They  provoked 
each  other  on  every  possible  occasion.  The  strikers  spread  the  wires  across 
the  roads  In  the  dark  to  trap  the  soldiers*  horses  and  thus  to  malm  both  man 
and  beast.     The  soldiers  indulged  reprisals. 

In  this  way  dislike  grew  into  hatred  and  provocation  into  threats.  From 
threats  by  each  against  the  others'  lives,  the  strikers  have  come  to  fear  and 
hate  this  Company  B,  and  Company  B  has  come  to  partake  of  the  fear  of  the 
v.'orkmen  and  the  hatred  of  the  mine  guards  toward  the  colonists. 

Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  field,  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
leave  one  unit  at  Ludlow  between  the  largest  colony  of  strikers  on  one  side 
and  the  richest  mines  and  most  populous  camps  on  the  other.  Company  B 
was  selected  for  that  service  because,  albeit  hated  by  the  strikers,  It  was  feared 
and  respected  by  them.  Lieut.  Llnderfelt,  whose  life  was  In  peril  from  the 
deadly  hatred  of  this  large  foreign  population,  was  relieved  of  the  command, 
and  sent  away  upon  recruiting  service. 

Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  the  participants  In  the  dreadful  battle  of  April  20, 
were  distribuied  around  a  triangle,  the  strikers  in  the  colony  at  the  cross- 
roads, the  workmen  of  Troop  A  and  the  mine  guards  at  Hastings,  in  Delagua 
Canyon,  and  Company  B  at  Cedar  Hill,  in  the  Berwind  Canyon. 

It  should  here  be  explained  that  after  the  coming  of  the  soldiers  last  October, 
and  until  their  departure  a  few  days  before  the  Battle  of  Ludlow,  there  was 
practically  no  mine  guards  In  this  vicinity,  but  upon  withdrawing  the  protection 
of  the  National  Guard  from  the  mines  and  communities  of  the  strike  zone,  the 
mine  guards  returned  to  the  employment  of  the  mine  owners. 

We  believe  that  such  as  Incident  as  the  Battle  of  Ludlow  was  inevitable 
under  the  conditions  that  we  found.  Our  belief  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  forces  of  human  passion  we  discovered  to  have  been  at  work.  These  forces 
we  find  to  have  been  as  follows : 

The  tent  colony  population  is  almost  wholly  foreign  and  without  conception 
of  our  government  A  large  percentage  are  unassimilable  aliens,  to  whom 
liberty  means  license,  and  among  whom  has  lately  been  spread  by  those  to 
whom  they  must  look  for  guidance,  a  dangerous  doctrine  of  property. 

Rabid  agitators  had  assured  these  people  that  when  the  soldiers  left  they  were 
at  liberty  to  take  for  their  own,  and  by  force  of  arms,  the  coal  mines  of  their 
former  employers.    They  have  been  sitting  in  their  tents  for  weeks  awaiting 
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tbe  departure  of  the  soldiers  and  the  day  when  they  could  seize  wliat  they 
have  heen  told  is  theirs.  AVhen  the  troops  were  withdrawn  elsewhere,  and  this 
one  unit  left  at  Ludlow,  many  of  the  strikers  believed  that  the  men  whom 
they  saw  in  uniform  j^-ere  no  longer  members  of  the  National  Guard,  hut  hired 
gunmen  or  mine  guards  who  retained  their  uniform  for  want  of  other  clothing. 
They  saw  the  hated  mine  guar<ls  return.  They  were  told  by  their  leaders,  as 
they  have  been  always,  that  the  mine  guards  intendefl  to  attack  their  colony. 
The  greed,  fears,  and  most  brutal  hatred  of  tlie  violent  elements  were  thus 
aroused,  and  they  be°:an  to  prepare  for  battle.  They  laid  in  a  store  of  arms, 
two  or  three  at  a  time;  they  bought  quantities  of  ammunition;  they  built 
military  earthworks  in  concealed  places;  they  dug  pits  beneath  their  tents  in 
which  they  designed  to  put  their  women  and  children  as  a  place  of  safety. 
They  got  all  things  ready.  The  Greeks  in  particular,  who  had  deeply  resented 
the  searching  of  the  colony  and  the  taking  of  their  arms  by  the  soldiers,  swore 
that  their  arms  should  never  be  taken  from  them  again. 

In  this  movement,  as  in  all  others,  the  Greeks  were  the  leaders.  Not  all  of 
the  colonists  by  any  means  were  taken  in  on  the  general  plan.  Those  who  were 
foimd  timoroas  or  unwilling  were  told  notlUng  of  what  was  going  on.  We 
found  that  there  were  many  in  the  colony  who  now  bear  a  deep  resentment 
against  the  Greeks,  who  had  no  wives  or  children  to  protect,  for  precipitating 
the  battle  without  giving  their  fellows  opportunity  to  prepare  for  It 

While  those  warlike  preparations  were  going  forward,  though  they  were  con- 
cealed from  some  in  the  colony,  yet  they  were  shared  by  others  who  knew 
better  and  who  in  the  last  analysis  must  take  their  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  awful  results  that  ensued.  We  learn  that  there  was  found  in  the  tent 
of  John  R.  Lawscn  large  stores  of  ammunition  in  thousand-round  boxes  awaiting 
distribution.  By  all  these  means  the  fighting  part  of  the  colony  had  worked 
themselves  into  a  frenzy.  The  colony  was  electrified ;  a  spark  only  was  needed 
to  set  ofl  an  explosion.  The  spark  fell  unwittingly  on  Monday,  the  20th  of 
April. 

As  is  usual  with  such  inevitable  conflicts,  the  battle  was  unexpectedly  pre- 
cipitated and  by  a  trifling  incident.  Two  facts  in  tliLs  connection  stand  out 
very  clearly.  One  Is  that  the  conflict  was  contemplated,  prepared  against,  de- 
liberately planned  and  intended  by  some  of  the  strikers,  and  was  feared  and 
expected  by  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  of  the  mining  villages.  The  other  fact, 
eoLually  clear,  is  that  neither  side  expected  it  to  fall  at  the  time  nor  in  the 
manner  that  it  did. 

That  the  colonists  were,  and  intendeil  to  be,  the  aggressors  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  world.  It  was  evidently  with  some  difliculty  that  the  Greek  portion 
of  the  colony  had  been  restrained  from  giving  battle  now  that  tlie  main  body  of 
State  trooi)6  was  withdrawn. 

We  find  from  examination  of  the  colonists  themselves  that  talk  of  such  an 
attack  upon  the  soldiers,  to  be  followed  by  a  seizure  of  the  mines,  expulsion  of 
the  nonunion  workmen,  and  vengeance  upon  the  mine  guards  had  been  rife  in 
the  colony  for  many  days.  According  to  the  Greek  Church,  Easter  fell  on 
Sunday,  the  19th,  and  we  have  it  from  Greeks  and  others  in  the  colony  tliat 
the  Greeks,  at  least,  had  planned  such  an  attack  as  part  of  the  festivities  of 
that  day. 

In  the  celebration  on  Sunday,  however,  the  Greeks  got  pretty  drunk,  and  the 
matter  was  postponed  until  Tuesday.  We  find  that  these  plans  of  the  Greeks 
were  not  known  generally  throughout  the  colony,  and  many  there  were  who 
were  wholly  ignorant  that  the  colony  gossip  of  an  attack  had  taken  any  such 
definite  form.  There  were  two  Greeks  in  the  colony  who  had  a  brother  at 
work  in  the  near-by  Ramey  mine  near  the  enti*ance  of  Berwind  Canyon. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  plan  to  deliver  the  attack  on  Tuesilay  had  been  per- 
fected, these  Greeks  visited  tlielr  nonunion  brother,  told  him  of  the  plan,  and 
begged  him  to  leave  before  Tuesday *s  work  of  destruction  commenced. 

This  workman  communicated  the  information  thus  received  to  his  employers 
at  the  mine  on  Sunday  evening,  who  had  intended  to  warn  Maj.  Hamrock  on 
Tuesday  morning.  Before  that  information  was  discussed  the  battle  was  pre- 
cipitated on  Monday. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  soldiers  were  not  expecting  any  attack  or  moles- 
tation at  the  time  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  It  is  true  that  such  an  attack 
was  always  feared  by  soldiers  and  civilians  alike.  A'.:  believed  tliat  sooner  or 
later  it  would  come.  For  weeks  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  it  had 
been  a  settled  belief  that  some  day,  when  the  military  force  should  be 
weakened,  the  strikers  would  undertake  to  wipe  out  the  soldiers  and  civilian 
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workmen  alike.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  Lndlow  conflict  the  idea  of  battle 
wa9  ftirtliest  from  tbe  minds  of  the  few  remaininn:  troopers. 

Had  such  at  attack  been  planned  by  the  military,  the  soldiers  would  have 
oecapled  the  commanding  positions  and  deUvered  it  at  dawn  Instead  of  allow- 
ing those  places  to  be  occiq^ed  by  the  strikers  with  such  force  that  It  took  all 
day  to  drive  the  colonists  from  th»n.  Instead  of  any  such  warlike  prepara- 
tions, we  find  that  on  Monday  morning  at  the  very  time  tlie  battle  began  MaJ. 
Hamrock,  in  command,  liad  wltli  him  in  tlie  tents  facing  the  colony  but  three 
men,  one  of  whom  was  a  cripple. 

The  entire  force  of  soldi«9  in  the  vicinity  numbered  34,  of  whom  12  occu- 
pled  the  tents  in  view  of  the  colony  and  22  were  stationel  at  Cedar  Hill,  in  the 
month  of  Berwind  Canyon.  The  rest  of  MaJ.  Hiamrock's  doam  were  watering 
ttieir  horses  or  attending  to  their  routine  camp  duty  at  soine  distance  from 
the  tents  when  the  fire  commenced. 

At  the  station  at  Cedar  Hill  there  were  present  the  wives  of  three  of  the 
ofllcers,  the  wives  and  children  of  several  of  the  enlisted  men,  witli  civilian 
visitors  and  th^r  wives,  all  of  wlu>m  had  spent  Sunday  with  tiielr  relatives. 
One  of  the  women  vms  shortly  to  give  birth  to  a  baby.  With  all  of  these  women 
and  children  at  the.  entrance  to  the  canyon,  and  with  the  certainty  that  tlie  de- 
feat of  the  scrfdlers  meant  the  invasion  of  their  camps  and  the  villages  beyond, 
it  is  folly  to  believe  that  at  such  a  moment  the  battle  was  deliberately*  brought 
about  by  the  troops. 

The  other  unequivocal  fact  that  we  find  is  that  tlie  battle  was  unexpectedly 
precipitated  on  Monday  and  that  its  coming  was  not  known  at  all  to  the  soldiers 
nor  to  a  greater  portion  of  the  tent  colony.  It  had  been  planned  by  the  Greeks 
tor  Sunday.  It  was  planned  by  them  for  Tuesday,  but  the  spark  tlmt  kindled 
the  fires  of  war  fell  without  warning  on  Monday  morning. 

Lieut  Llnderfelt,  who  happened  to  be  visiting  his  brother  at  Cedar  Hill  on 
Sunday,  and  whose  return  to  Trinidad  with  his  wife  was  for  some  reason  de- 
layed until  Monday  morning,  received  a  letter  from  some  foreign  woman,  claim- 
ing that  her  husband  was  being  detained  against  his  will  in  the  tent  colony. 
This  letter  was  sent  to  Maj.  Hamrock  at  the  tents  near  ti^  colony. 

A  few  soldiers  were  detJiilled  to  meet  every  train  to  see  that  the  passengers 
getting  on  or  off  were  not  molested  by  the  colonists.  By  this  train  detail  MaJ. 
Hanurock  sent  word  to  the  Greek  leader,  Louis  Tikas,  who  was  also  chief  man 
of  tiie  colony,  calling  attention  to  the  letter  and  demanding  the  release  of  tiie 
writer's  husband.    Tikas  denied  that  any  such  man  was  in  the  colony. 

The  men  of  the  train  detail  answered  that  they  were  sure  he  was,  and 
that  If  not  delivered  they  would  come  back  in  force  and  get  him. 

Tliese  men  of  course  had  no  authority  for  any  such  statement,  but  it  was  in 
line  with  the  ill  feeling  that  we  have  described  as  existing  between  these  par- 
ticular men  and  the  colonists. 

The  train  detail  reported  the  answer  of  Tikas  to  the  major,  who  then  called 
Tikas  over  the  tel^hone  and  asked  him  to  come  to  the  military  camp,  as  lie  had 
done  a  hundred  times  before,  to  talk  it  over.  The  reply  was  most  unusuaL 
For  the  first  time  Tikas  fiatly  refused  to  come  to  the  major's  camp. 

Thereupon,  the  major  telephoned  to  the  station  at  Cedar  Hill  and  told  the 
captain  in  charge  that  he  might  have  need  of  him  and  his  men  to  sean^  the 
colony  for  a  man  held  a  prisoner  there.  The  Cedar  Hill  detachment  wa3  or- 
dered to  drill  on  the  parade  ground  at  Water  Tank  Hill. 

Beferring  again  to  our  simile  of  the  capital  letter  K  it  will  be  remembered 
tiiat  the  Cedar  Hill  station  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  arm  of  the  letter, 
and  Water  Tank  Hill  is  at  the  top  of  the  vertical  shaft,  the  colony  and  MaJ. 
Hamrock's  tents  facing  each  other  where  the  lines  Join.  It  should  be  added 
that  Cedar  Hill  is  invisible  from  the  tents  of  the  colony,  being  up  the  cany<m 
a  way,  but  Water  Tank  Hill  is  In  plain  view  of  the  strikers'  tents. 

A  part,  not  all,  of  the  men  from  Cedar  Hill  saddled  their  horses  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Water  Tank  Hill.  In  the  meantime  Tikas  tel^honed  to  the  major 
that  he  would  meet  him  at  the  railroad  station,  which  is  about  equidistant 
from  the  two  sets  of  tents.  After  this  conversation.  Maj.  Hamrock  teleph6ne<l 
again  to  Cedar  HiU  and  directed  the  remaining  soldiers  to  join  their  troops  on 
the  parade  grounds,  and  to  bring  with  them  the  machine  gun. 

We  find  that  after  the  train  detail  left,  Tikas  was  surrounded  by  his 
Greeks  In  the  colony  and  that  these  Greeks  were  under  the  impression  that 
the  colony  was  about  to  be  again  searched  for  arms — a  thing  which  they  had 
Towed  tiiey  would  never  again  permit.  The  Greeks  were  vociferous  and  in- 
sistent upon  giving  battle  to  the  soldiers  at  once  if  they  should  ai>pear,    Tilcas 
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did  the  best  he  could  to  dissuade  and  quiet  them.  It  was  then  that  he 
called  MaJ.  Hamrock  by  telephone.  Returninjc  to  the  group  of  Greeks,  he 
told  them  that  he  must  go  to  the  station  to  see  the  major,  and  got  them  to 
promise  that  they  would  do  nothing  until  his  return.  Tikas  met  at  the  station 
Maj.  Hamrock  and  the  woman  who  had  written  the  letter  and  who  complained 
that  her  husband  was  being  held  a  prisoner  in  the  colony. 

Tikas  recognized  this  woman,  and  he  then  stated  that  he  knew  her  husband, 
who  had  been  in  the  colony  on  Saturday  but  was  no  longer  there. 

During  this  conversation  at  the  station  the  first  detachment  from  Cedar 
Hill  arrived  on  Water  Tank  Hill,  and  their  officer  Lieut.  Lawrence,  galloped 
down  to  the  station  and  reported  to  Maj.  Hamrock.  In  the  meantime  the 
Greeks  continued  talking  together  in  the  colony,  awaiting  the  return  of  Tikas. 

Three  women,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  store  near  the  station,  returned 
excitedly  to  the  colony,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  Greeks  to  the  arrival 
of  the  troopers  on  Water  Tank  Hill.  This  was  enough  to  set  the  smoldering 
fire  aflame.  The  Greeks,  confirmed  in  their  belief  and  consumed  with  a  sup- 
pressed thirst  for  battle,  forgetting  their  promise  to  Tikas,  seized  their  rifles 
and  defiled  from  the  colony  across  the  country  to  the  right  of  the  K  to  a 
railroad  cut  on  the  Colorado  &  Southeastern  tracks,  affording  excellent 
cover  for  delivering  a  rifle  fire  onto  Water  Tank  Hill.  These  Greeks,  as 
nearly  as  we  could  discover,  were  estimated  variously  in  number  from  35  to 
50  men.  Their  march  across  the  country  was  in  plain  view  of  all  save  the 
major,  Tikas,  and  Lieut.  Lawrence — talking  in  the  station. 

At  the  same  time  there  left  the  colony  a  much  larger  number  of  men  of 
other  nationalities,  armed  with  rifles,  going  northwest  to  the  arroyo  crossed 
by  the  steel  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  K.  This  group  was  never  observed  by 
any  of  the  soldiers  and  their  taking  position  in  the  arroyo  was  related  to  us 
by  civilians. 

Lieut  Lawrence,  having  reported  to  the  major,  left  to  return  to  his  detach- 
ment on  Water  Tank  Hill.  He  had  gone  but  a  short  way  when  he  galloped  back 
to  the  station  and  cried  out :  "  My  God,  Major,  look  at  those  men ;  we  are  in  for 
it,"  pointing  toward  the  Greeks  defiling  toward  the  railroad  cut.  Tikas  was  the 
first  to  answer. 

He  immetliately  Jumi^ed  up,  saying  "  I  will  stop  them,"  and,  pulling  out  his 
handkerchief,  ran  toward  the  colony,  waving  to  the  Greeks  to  return.  A  civilian 
and  union  sympathizer  who  met  Tikas  as  he  ran,  told  us  that  he  heard  him  ex- 
claim; "What  damned  fools!" 

Maj.  Hamrock  dlrecte<l  I-ieut.  Lawrence  to  return  to  his  troop  and  await  de- 
velopments. After  the  lieutenant  reached  Water  Tank  Hill,  and  not  before,  the 
machine  gim  and  remaining  men  from  Cedar  Hill  arrived.  Maj.  Hamrock  hur- 
ried from  the  station  to  his  tents  and  reported  the  conditions  to  Gen.  Chase  la 
I>enver. 

While  returning  to  his  camp  the  major  observed  the  women  and  children  of 
the  colony  in  large  numbers  running  from  the  colony  north  of  the  shelter  of  the 
arroyo.  This  was  observe<l  also  by  the  men  in  the  tents,  by  the  major's  adju- 
tant, Lieut.  Benedict,  and  by  the  men  on  Water  Tank  Hill.  All  will  tell  us  that 
the  exodus  of  women  and  children  was  sufficient  to  account  for  all  that  were 
.  known  to  be  in  the  colony. 

Lieut.  Benedict,  observing  the  colony  at  this  time  through  his  field  glasses, 
plainly  saw  Tikas  leave  and  hurry  toward  the  Greeks,  now  nearly  arrived  at 
their  intended  position.  Tikas  was  carrying  a  rifle  in  one  hand  and  a  field  glass 
in  the  other.  It  is  evident  that  on  returning  to  the  colony  and  seeing  the  fu- 
tility of  preventing  the  outbreak,  Tikas  had  armed  himself  and  hasteneil  to  his 
compatriots.  As  yet  no  shot  of  any  kind  had  been  fire<l.  In  expectation  of  just 
such  an  attack,  a  signal  had  been  devised.  Two  crude  bombs  were  made  of 
sticks  of  dynamite,  and  it  was  understood  that  if  the  colonists  attacked  sud- 
denly, so  that  there  was  not  time  to  telephone  the  various  villages  in  the  can- 
yons, or  the  wires  were  cut,  these  bombs  should  be  explodetl  as  a  warning. 

After  telephoning  to  Denver  the  major  cause<l  these  bombs  to  be  set  oflP,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  this  was  the  first  explosion  of  the  day.  We  learned 
from  the  colonists  that  they  were  thought  to  be  some  new  kind  of  ammunition 
or  possibly  artillery  possessed  by  the  soldiers. 

In  the  meantime,  while  all  this  was  going  on,  there  were  still  but  three  men 
left  in  the  soldiers'  tents  with  the  major,  the  rest  continuing  their  routine 
duties  at  some  distance,  in  apparent  ignorance  of  what  was  happening. 

In  the  meantime  the  men  on  Water  Tank  Hill  were  deployed  as  skirmishers, 
observing  the  advance  of  the  Greeks  toward  their  cover.    The  men  almost  re- 
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belled  against  their  officers  at  this  time,  demanding  to  know  whether  they  must 
allow  the  Greeks  to  reach  concealment  before  opening  fire,  Lieut.  Llnderfelt 
ordered  that  no  shots  should  be  flreil  unless  the  soldiers  were  first  fired  upon. 

About  the  time  the  Greeks  reached  the  cover  of  the  railroad  cut,  the  fire 
began.  We  are  unable  to  state  from  which  point  the  firing  came  first,  except 
that  it  came  from  the  strikers.  Upon  that  point  all  of  the  witnesses  of  all 
shades  of  sympathies  are  wholly  agreed.  Some  of  the  soldiers  insist  that  the 
firing  was  opened  from  the  direction  of  the  steel  bridge  and  arroyo,  while  others 
are  satisfied  that  it  came  from  the  Greeks  In  the  railroad  cut 

From  whatever  source  the  firing,  the  first  of  It  was  directed  toward  the 
soldiers*  tents,  but  It  must  very  soon  have  been  directed  generally  against 
Water  Tank  Hill  and  the  whole  countryside  between  that  point  and  the  Hast- 
ings Canyon. 

After  the  first  fire  started,  it  was  several  minutes  before  the  men  on  Water 
Tank  Hill  were  directed  to  return  It.  The  enlisted  men  In  this  position  we  find 
still  resentful  against  their  officers  for  withholding  their  fire  so  long.  The  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Greeks  In  the  railroad  cut  was  one  that  proved  very  difficult 
to  drive  them  from. 

Thus  the  battle  began,  and  Its  history  from  this  time,  as  we  learned  It  from 
all  sources  of  eyewitnesses,  Is  a  history  of  the  advance  of  the  detachment  on 
Water  Tank  Hill  down  the  shaft  of  the  capital  K,  past  the  colony,  to  the 
capture  of  the  steel  bridge  at  the  foot,  which  was  not  accomplished  until  after 
dark. 

Shortly  after  the  firing  commenced  It  became  very  general.  On  the  strikers* 
side  It  proceeded  from  the  railroad  cut,  from  the  tent  colony,  and  from  the 
arroyo  beyond  it.  It  was  returned  from  Water  Tank  Hill,  from  a  row  of 
steel  cars  in  the  vicinity  of  the  soldiers*  tents,  and  from  houses  and  stores 
along  the  road  between  tlie  colony  and  the  northern  canyon.  Lieut.  Lawrence 
and  three  men  advanced  from  Water  Tank  Hill  toward  the  Greek  position  In 
the  railroad  cut  with  a  view  to  dislodge  the  men  shooting  from  that  cover. 

One  of  these  men,  Pvt.  Martin,  was  shot  through  the  neck.  He  called, 
"  Lieutenant,  I  am  hit.**  As  the  blood  gushed  out  In  splurts,  the  lieutenant  put 
his  thumb  Into  the  wound  and  stopped  the  flow  of  blood.  A  first-aid  package 
was  then  applied.  The  strikers'  fire  proved  insupportable  and  the  squad  with- 
drew, helping  Martin  back  with  them. 

They  were  compelled  to  leave  Martin  under  cover  and  return  without  him. 
As  they  retreated,  the  strikers  followed  until  under  cover.  Several  attempts 
were  made  by  the  soldiers  during  the  day  to  recover  their  wounded  comrade, 
but  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon,  when  Capt.  Carson  arrived  from  Trinidad 
with  reinforcements  and  a  machine  gun,  that  they  were  able  to  drive  the 
strikers  back  and  reach  the  place  where  Martin  lay.  Just  before  dark  this  was 
accomplished,  and  Martin  was  discovered  dead  and  mutilated.  He  had  been 
shot  through  the  mouth,  powder  stains  evidencing  that  the  gun  was  held 
against  his  lips.  His  head  had  been  caved  in  and  his  brains  had  exuded  to 
the  ground.  His  arms  had  been  broken.  In  such  a  way  does  the  savage  blood 
lust  of  this  southern  European  peasantry  find  expression. 

In  this  connection  we  found  also  that  without  exception  where  dying  or 
wounded  adversaries,  whether  soldiers  or  civilians,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  these  barbarians,  they  were  tortured  or  multllated.  The  coroner  and  other 
civilian  witnesses  testified  before  us  as  to  the  condition  of  the  corpses  re- 
covered in  the  many  battles  in  the  southern  field.  Hocker  Smith,  killed  near 
Aguilar;  Dougherty  and  Chavez,  killed  near  Delagua;  and  many  others,  were 
all  tortured  or  mutilated  when  dead  or  dying. 

As  we  prepare  this  report,  Maj.  Lester  is  deliberately  slain  at  Walsenburg, 
while  attending  the  wounded  under  the  protection  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Geneva — 
recognized  as  inviolable  by  civilized  men  the  world  over.  It  is  shocking  to 
think  of  our  Colorado  youth  defending  their  State  and  exposed  to  practices  of 
savagery  unheard  of  save  in  the  half-believed  tales  of  the  Sicilian  Camorra. 

A  recovery  of  Martin's  bo<ly,  thus  mutilated,  we  find  to  have  had  the  effect 
of  exciting  his  comrades  to  a  frenzy,  which  may  account  for  some  things  that 
took  place  later  near  the  tent  colony  itself. 

Lieut.  Lawrence  engaged  the  Greeks  in  the  railroad  cut  all  day  long.  We 
find  that  he  never  left  Water  Tank  Hill  except  to  advance  against  the  cut.  His 
machine  gun  was  used  only  In  that  direction  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Capt.  Llnderfelt  and  tsvo  lieutenants  of  the  same  name,  with  other  men  on 
W^ater  Tank  Hill,  sought  all  day  to  advance  down  the  shaft  of  our  capital 
letter  K  to  the  steel  bridge  and  arroyo  at  the  northern  end. 
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In  the  meaDtime,  Lieut.  Benedict  and  the  nien  at  the  militair  camp,  rein- 
forced later  by  Troop  A,  from  Hastings,  who  came  down  the  northern  canyon, 
were  engaging  the  strikers  firing  from  the  arroyo,  the  tent  colony,  and  beyond. 

During  the  morning  the  men  fighting  around  the  two  groups  of  lents  were 
reinforced  by  Troop  A,  the  nonunion  men  from  Hastings,  and  also  by  the  mine 
guards  from  both  canyons.  In  the  afternoon  the  men  on  Water  Tank  Hill 
were  joined  by  Capt.  Carson  ami  a  number  of  Troop  A — men  from  Trinidad 
and  vicinity,  with  anotlier  machine  gun. 

Along  toward  dusk  Lieut  K.  E.  Linderfelt  was  able  to  advance  as  far  as  the 
railroiul  station,  alK>ut  500  yards  from  the  tent  colony.  His  advance  from  this 
point  to  the  colony  and  beyond  to  the  steel  bridge  and  the  arroyo  was  covered 
by  the  two  machine  guns  on  Water  Tank  Hill,  w^hich  were  trained  on  the 
colony,  and  that  they  were  trained  down  the  railroad  right  of  way  and  not 
having  finally  dislodged  those  who  had  been  firing  all  day  from  the  cut. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  machine  guns  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
colony  and  that  they  were  trained  down  the  railroad  right  of  way  and  not 
upon  the  colony  is  evident  from  the  most  casual  inspection.  We  found  the 
fences,  water  tanks,  pump  house,  and  other  objects  on  the  right  of  way  riddled 
with  machine-gun  bullet  holes,  but  poRts,  chicken  houses,  and  other  objects  that 
remained  standing  directly  in  front  of  the  colony  and  in  the  line  of  fire  appeared 
to  be  scathless,  thus  proving  beyond  any  doubt  that  tlie  colony  was  never  at 
any  time  swept  by  the  machine  guns. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  machine  guns  were  not  fired  into  the  colony,  as 
we  shall  presently  show  that  they  were,  but  it  does  show  that  there  was  no 
general  and  wanton  mowing  down  of  the  tents  as  has  been  imputed.  Under 
the  protection  of  the  machine  guns*  fire  Capt  Linderfelt,  Capt.  C'arson.  and 
Lieut  K.  E,  Linderfelt  were  from  this  time  able  to  advance  steadily.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a  part  of  the  Water  Tank  Hill  detachment,  the  reinforce* 
ments  from  Trinidad  in  civilian's  clothes,  and  some  mine  guards. 

Their  fire  was  returned  from  their  front  all  along  the  arroyo  and  from  the 
tent  colony  itself.  The  men  to  tlie  west  between  the  colony  and  the  canyon 
were  about  this  time  likewise  able  to  press  closer  to  the  arroyo  and  the  tent 
colony.  As  both  these  forces  approached  the  colony,  the  heaviest  fire  seeooed  to 
come  from  the  very  tents  themselves.  The  fire  of  all  was  for  the  first  time 
drawn  directly  into  the  colony. 

It  was  then  that  Maj.  Hamrock  tested  his  range  with  the  machine  guns  on 
Water  Tank  Hill  and  sent  them  directly  into  the  flr.Ht  tents  of  the  colony 
Itself;  at  the  same  time  the  strikers*  fire  drew  a  return  from  all  combatants 
into  the  same  tents.  It  was  this  concentrated  fire  upon  the  nearest  tents  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  colony  that  set  them  on  fire. 

It  could  not  be  supposed  that  any  women,  children,  or  other  noncombatants 
remained  in  the  colony  itself.  The  women  and  children  had  been  seen  depart- 
ing early  in  tlie  morning,  and  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  the  strikers 
would  draw  the  fire  of  their  opponents  from  all  sides  into  the  colony  if  any 
women  and  children  remained  tlierein. 

Shortly  after  the  fire  started  the  detonation  of  some  high  explosive,  like 
some  giant  powder  or  dynamite,  was  both  heard  and  seen.  From  one  of  the 
tents  a  shower  of  its  contents  could  be  seen  rising  high  in  the  air,  emitting  a 
blaase  of  fire. 

As  one  tent  caught  after  another,  several  other  explosions  occurred.  Dur- 
ing this  time  some  of  the  men,  having  nearly  reached  the  tent  colony,  heard 
the  screams  of  women  and  called  to  men  whom  they  saw  firing  from  l>etween 
the  tents  to  get  their  women  out. 

The  only  answer  were  the  words,  "You  go  to  hell,"  spoken  with  a  foreign 
accent  and  accompanied  by  a  rain  of  shots.  The  men  in  the  colony  being 
driven  back  and  the  presence  of  women  being  thus  kno^n,  Capt.  Oarson,  Lieut. 
Linderfelt  and  other  officers  and  men  made  a  dash  in  among  the  burning  tents 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  women  and  children. 

At  first  they  took  several  women  from  the  tents,  some  of  which  were  on 
fire  and  some  not,  then  they  discovered  some  subterranean  pits  l)eneath  many  of 
the  tents  and  that  some  of  them  were  stored  with  human  occupants.  The  res- 
cue work  was  most  difficult  as  tlie  women  refused  to  accompany  the  soldier's 
and  even  fought  against  being  taken  away. 

They  said  afterwards  they  believed  the  .<«oldiers  woul<i  kill  tliem.  They  had 
to  be  drained  to  places  of  safety.  When  the  pits  were  discovereil  the  dlfl^culty 
of  getting  out  the  women  and  children  was  increased. 
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Capt  linderfelt  took  a  woman  from  <Hne  teat  who  emUX  DiOt  si^nk  E&gUsli, 
Wl  wbo  Made  him  undeFStaaa  tbat  he  mast  return.  She  weal  back  with  him 
and  indicated  €»&e  of  these  hoIe»  in  the  ground,  troiBCk  which  the  lieutenant  took 
two  iitUe  children  Jnst  in  the  n&ek  of  time.  He  staUced  from  the  colony  with 
these  children  in  his  arms. 

Capt.  GaraoQ  relates  that  when  he  was  in  an  apparently  open  floored  tent 
he  heard  the  eryii^  or  whining  of  somettking  living  beneath.  He  had  ta  ehop 
away  tlie  fioor,  which  was  nailed  down  upon  these  people,  in  order  to  get  th»n 
out. 

These  holea  were  so  constructed  as  to  conceal  their  presence,  and  the  opei»- 
Inga  to  them  were  usually  hidden  by  the  bed  or  some  article  of  furniture  being 
placed  above  them.  During  the  whole  time  that  this  rescue  work  was  going  for- 
ward the  colony  was  under  ftre  from  the  arroyo^  so  that  not  only  did  the 
officers  and  men  have  t€>  coatend  ^ith  the  ftre  and  with  the  reluctance  of  the 
deioded  people  they  were  rescuing  but  were  taking  the  greatest  chances  4d 
destruction  by  making  targets  of  themselves  in  the  light  of  the  burning  tenta. 

We  find  that  the  work  ot  rescaing  these  women  and  children,  to  the  number 
of  scxne  25  or  30^  by  Ueut  Linderfelt^  Capt.  Carson,  and  the  squads  at  tltelr 
command,  was  under  all  circumstances  truly  heroic  and  must  stand  out  bokU^ 
in  contradistinction  to  the  abandonment  of  the  iielplesa  women  and  children  by 
their  own  people  and  the  subsequent  eflorta  to  klU  their  rescuers,  regardless 
of  the  safety  of  the  rescued. 

It  was  s«^posed  by  the  (^fleers,  aft^  a  thorough  search  of  the  colony^  that 
ail  of  the  remaining  women  and  children  had  been  taken  out. 

The  event  proved  that  one  of  the  pits  had  been  missed  in  the  search.  In  this 
pit  were  subsequetitly  discovered  2  women  and  11  children,  all  dead.  This  cham- 
ber of  death  measured  in  feet  8  by  6  by  4^.  When  found  it  was  almost  closed. 
The  quantity  of  atr  contained  in  such  a  space  we  found  could  not  iiave  sup- 
ported the  life  o£  these  occupants  for  many  houra  Their  bodies,  when  found, 
bore  heartrending  evidences  of  their  struggles  to  get  out.  If  these  women  and 
children  were  placed  in  this  pit  at  any  time  during  the  morning*  it  Is.  our 
belief  that  they  died  of  suffocatioii  hours  before  the  tents  caught  fire. 

Among  those  taken  out  of  the  colony  by  the  rescue  parties  was  a  man  named 
Snyder  and  his  family.  The  man  carried  in  his  arms  the  dead  hoAy  of  his 
little  son. 

Thla  boy  had  been  shot  in  the  forehead  and  was  indeed  the  only  person 
shot  Ui  the  colony.  A  story  was  given  wide  publicity  that  this  lad  was  rutliiessly 
shot  down  by  the  soldiers  while  trying  to  get  a  drink  of  water  for  ids  dying 
mother. 

Snyder  went  to  the  depot  with  this  dead  child  In  his  arms  and  there  in  the 
presence  of  many  civilians  and  officers  related  how  the  boy  had  goi^  outsUle 
to  answer  a  call  of  nature  and  had  faced  toward  the  arroyo  from  which  tlie 
strikers  fire  was  coming  when  he  was  accidentally  hit  in  the  forehead  by  tlie 
bullet  that  caused  his  death. 

It  was  Snyder  who  told  in  this  conversation  how  the  Greeks  had  planned  this 
battle  for  their  Easter,  the  day  before.  At  that  time,  whatever  he  may  say 
now,  his  resentment  was  bitter  against  the  Greeks  In  the  colony,  whom  he 
blamed  for  everything  that  had  liappened. 

A  cc^ection  was  taken  up  among  the  officers  and  the  sokUers»  anM>untlng  to 
some  $18  and  given  to  refugees. 

During  tlie*  rescuing  and  afterwards,  the  tent  colony  was  invaded  by  the 
soldiers  and  mine  guards  for  quite  a  different  purpose.  By  this  time  the 
uniformed  guardsmen  had  been  joined  by  large  numbers  of  men  in  civilian 
attlrcr  part  of  whom  were  from  Troop  A  and  part  of  tiiem  mine  guards^  all 
unknown  to  the  uniformed  soldiers  and  their  officers  and  all  unused  and  uu« 
amenable  to  discipline. 

By  this  time,  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  tents,  the  nondescript  number  of 
men  had  passed  out  of  their  officers'  control,  had  ceased  to  be  an  army  and  had 
become  a  mob.    Doubtless  all.  were  seeing  red  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict. 

This  may  acount  for  the  insane  shooting  by  the  strikers  during  the  rescue 
of  thefr  women  and  children  and  it  may  also  account  for  what  happenetl  in 
the  tents. 

We  find  that  the  tents  were  not  all  of  them  destroyed  by  accidental  fire.  Men 
and  soldiers  swarmed  Into  the  colony  and  deliberately  assisted  the  conflagra- 
tion by  spreading  the  fire  from  tent  to  tent. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  it  was  seen  to,  intentionally,  tliat  the  fire  should  destroy  the 
whole  of  the  colony.    This,  too,  was  accompanied  by  the  usual  loot. 
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Men  and  soldiers  seized  and  took  from  the  tents  whatever  appealed  to  their 
fancy  of  the  moment.  In  this  way,  clothes,  bedding,  articles  of  Jewelry,  bicycles, 
tools,  and  utensils  were  talcen  from  the  tents  and  conveyed  away. 

So  deliberately  was  this  burning  and  looting  that  we  find  that  cans  of  oil 
found  in  tlie  tents  were  poured  upon  them  and  the  tents  lit  with  matches. 

From  a  tent  marked  **  John  Lawson's  headquarters"  were  taken  a  store  of 
new  underclothes  and  a  mass  of  ammunition  piled  in  thousand-round  boxes. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  next  morning  there  remained  standing  tents  which 
were  afterwards  destroyed.  A  very  careful  investigation  of  that  statement  has 
led  us  to  a  settled  belief,  and  we  so  find,  that  all  of  the  tents  were  burned  on 
Monday  night  and  that  what  burning  and  looting  there  was,  was  completed 
l)efore  morniiig. 

To  return  now  to  the  progress  of  the  battle,  while  the  tents  were  burning  and 
after  the  rescue  work  had  been  completed  and  the  women  and  children  cared 
for,  the  men  under  Capt.  Linderfelt  pressed  on  down  the  railroad  and  after 
a  stubborn  fight  took  and  occupied  and  held  the  steel  bridge  that  commanded 
the  arroyo.  The  taking  of  this  bridge  ended  the  battle.  From  this  time  on 
for  several  hours  the  firing  continuetl,  but  in  gradually  diminishing  volume 
until  it  ceased  altogether,  about  midnight. 

In  taking  the  steel  bridge  two  men  had  been  left  at  a  pump  house  between 
the  colony  and  arroyo.  At  this  point  these  men  took  a  prisoner  who  proved 
to  be  Tikas  (Louis  the  Greek). 

The  men  brought  this  prisoner  back  along  the  railroad  to  the  crossroads  at 
the  corner  of  the  colony,  and  called  out  "  We've  got  Louis  the  Greek  I  "  Imme- 
diately between  50  and  75  men,  uniformed  soldiers,  men  of  Troop  A,  and  mine 
guards  rushed  to  that  point.    Lieut.  Linderfelt  came  up  with  the  others. 

Tikas  was  then  turned  over  to  the  lieutenant,  his  captors  returning  to  their 
I)ost.  Some  words  ensued  between  the  lieutenant  and  Tikas  over  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  day's  doings,  Lieut.  Linderfelt  swung  his  rifle  over  Louis's 
head,  breaking  the  stock  of  the  gun.  There  were  cries  of  "  Lynch  him !  "  from 
the  crowd. 

Someone  ran  Into  the  tent  colony  and  got  a  rope  and  threw  It  over  a  tele- 
graph pole.     Lieut.  Linderfelt  had  difficulty  in  restraining  the  crowd. 

He  declared  that  there  should  be  no  lynching  and  turned  the  prisoner  over 
to  Sergt.  Cullen,  with  instructions  that  he  would  hold  the  sergeant  responsible 
for  Tikas's  life.  About  this  time  two  other  prisoners  were  brought  to  the  cross- 
roads, whom  Capt.  Linderfelt  had  captured  at  the  steel  bridge  and  sent  down. 
These  were  Filer,  the  se<Tetary  of  the  union,  and  an  unknown  man  whom  we 
believe,  however,  to  have  been  Frank  Rublno. 

Sergt.  Cullen  in  turn  turned  his  prisoner  over  to  Pvts.  Mason  and  Pacheco. 
Lieut.  Linderfelt  then  went  back  along  the  tracks  to  the  station.  During  this 
time  the  group  of  men  and  prisoners  at  the  crossroads  was  standing  erect  in 
the  glare  of  the  burning  tents;  they  were  not  firing  but  afforded  an  excellent 
target  to  their  adversaries. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Lieut.  Linderfelt,  firing  was  resumed.  The 
men  returned  to  their  places  under  cover  of  the  railroad  embankment  and 
recommenced  firing  into  the  colony. 

The  three  priscmers  ran  through  this  fire  toward  the  tents  and  were  all  shot 
before  they  roaohcnl  them ;  Tikas  was  shot  in  the  back,  showing  that  he  was 
killed  from  the  soldiers'  side.  Filer,  was  shot  In  front,  showing  that  he  was 
killed  from  the  strikers'  fire.  The  unknown  who  dropped  between  the  otitier 
two  we  have  no  information  of. 

Two  bullets  passed  clear  through  the  body  of  Tikas,  showing  that  they  must 
have  been  steel-Jacketed  bullets,  such  as  are  used  by  the  soldiers  and  also  by 
some  of  the  mine  guards  and  Troop  A  men.  The  one  bullet  that  was  found 
in  his  body  Is  a  soft-nosed  bullet  which  is  an  ammunition  never  u.sed  by  the 
soldiers. 

In  si>eaking  of  the  different  kinds  of  bullets  used  in  the  Battle  of  Ludlow, 
we  are  led  to  controvert  a  statement  that  the  soldiers  and  men  supporting  them 
use<l  explosive  bullets.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  this  mistake  is 
made.  The  steel-jacketed  bullet  used  in  the  present  Springfield  rifles  makes  a 
noise  in  passing  through  the  air  very  like  an  explosion.  By  the  sound  alone 
it  could  very  easily  be  mistaken  for  an  explosive  bullet.  The  bullet  extracted 
from  Louis  Tikas  was  not  an  explosive  bullet. 

It  was  submitted  to  us  by  the  coroner,  and  we  found  it  to  be  a  very  common 
type  of  soft-nosed  bullet.    While  not  inhuman,  like  explosive  and  poisoned  bul- 
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lets,  still  it  is  a  thing  prohibited  under  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  The 
strilcers  that  day  were  actually  using  explosive  and  poisoned  bullets,  as  many 
such  were  recovered. 

The  explosive  bullet  contains  at  its  nose  a  small  percussion  cap,  which,  upon 
striking,  explodes  a  charge  within  and  scatters  the  bullet  in  tiny  fragments, 
thus  tearing  a  large  and  ghastly  hole  in  anything  in  which  it  is  embedded. 
Some  of  the  poisoned  bullets  contain  no  poison,  being  a  composition  of  lead 
and  copper  instead  of  steel  and  nlclcel,  as  our  bullets  are  now  made.  Others 
are  filled  with  verdigris. 

The  former  ammunition  was  used  for  a  while  shortly  after  the  Civil  War, 
and  has  been  universally  known  as  a  poisoned  bullet,  because  it  sets  up  blood 
poisoning  almost  instantly  wherever  it  penetrates  the  human  body. 

There  is  little  left  to  telL  The  remaining  hours  of  the  night  were  spent  by 
l>oth  sides  in  desultory  firing,  gradually  dying  out  about  midnight  The  refugees 
from  the  tent  colony  seem  to  have  betaken  themselves  in  a  general  easterly 
and  northeasterly  direction  to  the  farmhouses  on  the  plains  and  the  cover  of 
the  black  hills  (low  hills),  2  or  3  miles  to  the  east,  rising  from  the  plains. 

These  hills  swarmed  with  men  all  the  next  day.  The  tent  colony  continued 
to  burn;  in  fact,  it  burned  all  of  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  night  Whether 
or  not  some  tents  remained  standing  on  Tuesday  morning,  which  were  then 
destroyed  by  men  in  uniform,  as  has  been  stated,  we  were  unable  to  determine. 
Such  a  thing  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  in  our  Judgment 

Around  about  midnight  Monday  the  soldiers  and  their  allies  were  with- 
drawn from  the  field  of  battle  and  given  a  few  hours'  sleep.  Before  the  dawn 
on  Tuesday  they  were  all  awakened  and  sent  to  occupy  the  commanding  posi- 
tions in  all  directions  at  some  distance  from  Ludlow.  This  was  done  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  renewed  attack. 

It  is  this  circumstance,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  leads  us  to 
the  belief  that  there  were  no  soldiers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tent  colony  when 
daylight  broke  on  Tuesday,  and  that  all  the  tents  were  destroyed  on  Monday 
night 

We  find  that  the  dominant  feeling  among  the  refugee  colonists  on  Monday 
night,  and  before  a  second  thought  came  to  them  or  was  suggested  to  them, 
was  resentment  against  the  Greeks  for  starting  the  battle  which  was  bound 
to  entail  the  results  that  it  did. 

This  feeling  of  resenment  against  the  Greeks  prevailed  even  over  their  re- 
sentment against  the  soldiers,  but  the  incident  was  later  made  a  handle  to 
inflame  the  minds  of  these  deluded  men  to  the  acts  of  slaughter  and  rapine 
that  followed  throughout  the  State. 

It  was  made  the  excuse  of  many  bold  and  defiant  utterances  and  acts  of 
treason  against  the  State  by  certain  union  leaders  who  had  the  opportunity 
by  their  influence  and  authority  to  prove  themselves  really  great  and  good 
men  and  worthy  citizens.  Instead,  by  all  means  of  exaggeration,  incendarism, 
and  treasonable  practices,  they  made  of  the  Battle  of  Ludlow  a  means  of  or- 
ganizing a  real  rebellion,  with  its  attendant  awful  consequences. 

We  do  not  presume  even  to  hint  where  the  ultimate  responsibility  lies  in  the 
jiresent  strike.  It  may  be  that  the  coal  operators  or  the  union  are  wholly 
to  blame  for  the  conditions  that  have  made  such  results  possible;  it  may  be 
that  both  sides  are  partly  at  fault 

The  conditions  having  been  brought  about  and  being  actually  existent,  what- 
ever the  cause,  we  feel  that  for  their  treason  and  rebellion  against  organilBed 
society,  with  the  horrible  consequences  of  anarchy  that  followed,  certain  union 
leaders  must  take  the  responsibility  before  man  and  God. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  J.  Botjghton, 
Major,  Second  Infantry,  and  Judge  Advocate, 

W.  C.  Danks, 

Captain,  First  Infantry, 
Philip  Van  Cise, 

Captain,  First  Infantry, 

The  following  additional  recommendations  were  made  by  MaJ.  Houghton: 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  add  a  recommendation  to  those  made  by  the  board  of 
officers.     Believing  that   the  outbreak   at   Ludlow   was   directly   due   to   the 
presence  near  each  other  of  deadly  enemies  in  the  persons  of  strikers,  non- 
union workmen,  and  mine  guards,  festering  a  canker  of  hate  and  brutality 
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of  which  tbe  batUe  -vr&s  the  inevitable  expressioa,  I  greatly  fear  that  tlie  same 
forces  i^aiii  at  work  will  again  develop  the  same  or  m  similar  lesiAt. 

To  my  thlDking,  good  citizenship  demands  that  these  etemeots  of  rapine 
and  slaughlier  be  kept  apart.  As  tihe  mines  and  coal  camps  can  not  be  moved 
away,  I  recommend  that  tbe  commandini;  :seDeral  and  tbe  sowraor  iir^  apoa 
tbe  ooramanding  a&ioet  of  tbe  Federal  troops  tbe  ua'vviadom  and  danger  of  per* 
mitting  tbe  tent  colony  to  be  reestaMisbed  at  Ludlow. 

l<y  brotber  oflicers  do  not  feel  tbe  necessity  for  such  a  step. 


TAK  CISS  EXHIBIT  SO.  2. 

[Article  written  Hay  SO,  1914«  as  the  situation  tben  appeared.] 

The  Cot.orado  STitTivE  Situation. 

{By  Philip  S.  Taa  Clse,  captain.  National  Guard  of  Oolorndo.] 

What  Colorado  needf?  is  toleration,  calm  jiulgineiit,  and  n  strict  enforcement 
of  all  laws.  What  the  operators  neetl  is  an  appreciation  of  tbe  right  of 
labor  to  oi^ganlae,  to  hokl  peaceful  R«*semhlie.%  and  to  own  property  in  coal 
camps.  What  the  strikers  need  is  real  leaders  who  can  present  tbeir  case  by 
argument  instead  of  violence,  who  will  confine  themselTes  to  facts  and  tell  the 
tmtti.  What  tbe  militia  needs  is  an  e«^»rit  f\^  corps  (bat  can  only  be  s&lned  by 
veqtniring  officers  to  approximate  tbe  standards  of  tbe  Re^ilar  Array,  a  purging 
of  its  ranlLS  of  partisans  and  the  few  malefactors  therein,  and  the  support  «i 
the  government  and  people  of  the  Stata  What  tbe  Nation  needs  Is  radlealiy 
amended  Immigration  leLvm  that  will  keep  out  anardiists  and  lawlessly  inclined 
Italians,  Greeks,  and  other  south  European  peoples. 

Tbe  present  situation  Is  an  armed  trnce.  Armed,  because  while  the  operators 
have  complied  with  the  orders  for  the  disarming  of  their  men,  the  strikers 
have  not  The  United  States  troops  stand  between  the  mines  and  tbe  tent 
oolonles.  The  strikers,  through  tbeir  leaders,  qoenly  state  tbey  will  renew 
tbeir  call  to  arms  and  campaign  of  violence  if  tbe  militia  again  takes  tbe  field. 
A  Denver  women's  peace  society,  dominated  by  strikers,  declares  in  tbe  cbanA>er 
of  the  bouse  of  representatives  that  it  will  forcibly  <^p08e  tbe  National  Quard 
if  again  sent  Into  service.  Tbe  operators  refuse  to  meet  the  "traitors  and 
murderers,"  as  tbey  term  tbe  strikers.  Tlie  militia,  damned  by  strike  sympa- 
thizers,  made  the  goat  of  the  conflict,  unpaid  for  three  months,  insiUBciently 
clotbed  and  equifsped  when  in  the  field,  smarting  under  Injo^ice,  disgusted  with 
certain  higher  officers  and  tbe  governor,  nevertheless  stands  ready  to  take  tbe 
fi^d  if  supported  by  State  authorities.  The  mine  guards  bave  departed,  as  the 
majority  of  them  did  before  when  the  guard  first  went  Into  the  field  In  October* 
1913.  Property  values  have  materially  decreased,  investors  are  fk*ightened 
from  the  State,  positions  are  insecure,  and  the  great  third  party,  tbe  public, 
does  the  suffering. 

On  the  merits  of  the  strike  mudi  can  be  said  on  both  sides.  A  premise  to 
any  fair  statement  must  be  that  there  is  little  law  in  Las  Animas  and  Huerfano 
Counties  when  operators  and  miners  are  participants.  <The  strike  has  like- 
wise sin*ead  into  vic4ence  in  Fremont,  Houtt,  and  Boulder  Counties,  but  this 
flRatenient  does  not  apply  to  fliem,  as  far  dilfereot  and  very  excellent  coadltions 
exist  there.)  Personal-injury  cases  against  operators  are  doomed  to  defeat. 
The  sheriffs  office  Is  the  cat's-paw  of  the  corporatioitts,  and  representative  gov*' 
ernment  exists  only  on  paper. 

The  coal  mines  are  in  narrow,  barren  canyons,  almost  devoid  of  water,  on 
lands  owned  or  leased  by  the  companies.  The  houses,  in  the  main,  ai*e  good. 
The  majority  are  electric  lighted,  and  the  rents  are  reasonable.  The  company 
stores  sell  at  tbe  saoae  price  as  similar  goods  are  sold  in  Ti'inldad  and  carry 
stocks  far  larger  and  more  diversified  than  do  the  independent  traders  adjoin- 
ing the  coal  camps.  The  school  facilities  are  at  least  average,  and  the  school 
building  Is  the  usual  place  for  the  moving-picture  shows,  dances,  and  other 
cntertainmeats  of  the  camp.  But  they  are  not  open  for  any  assembly  of  the  men 
to  discuss  social  welfare,  waives,  or  law  enforcement  Nor  are  the  men  allowed 
to  gather  for  that  purpose.  Tbe  employment  of  a  mixture  of  natlooallties  aids 
tbe  operators  in  their  work  of  keeping  tbe  men  apart. 

The  strikers,  after  they  went  out  of  tbe  mines,  received  widespread  publicity 
for  their  claims  that  the  oi)erators  had  machine  guns  trained  on  their  camps, 
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kad  Baldwin-Felts  thu^s  and  ganmen  around  killing  them  and  a^sauUins  their 
women,  and  that  they  liad  finally  been  obliged  to  arm  themiielves  in  tlefense  of 
their  homes. 

There  are  two  sides  to  tlds  story,  however.  Tlie  strikers  have  many  good 
tacticians  among  their  leaders,  and  these  located  the  tent  colonies  at  the  very 
mouths  of  the  canyons.  Heoce  workers  in  the  mines»  '*  scabs,"  as  they  are 
called,  and  the  ofiicials  had  to  pass  these  colonies  on  their  way  to  the  stations. 
Strike  breakers  coming  in  were  greeted  with  profanity  and  violence.  The  mine 
owners,  with  the  men  who  did  not  want  to  join  the  union,  being  thus  intimi- 
dated, and  fearing  violence,  secured  guards  for  their  property.  Tliese  guards 
were  of  various  classes,  just  like  men  In  any  walk  of  life.  A  few,  and  only  a 
few,  were  from  West  Virginia.  Some  were  gunmen  with  records.  Otlters, 
though  a  small  number,  were  Baldwin-Felts  detectives.  Many  were  men  of 
good  pliysiQue  out  of  work ;  others  were  arrant  cowards  who  thought  they  were 
getting  easy  jobs  at  high  salaries. 

Nearly  all  the  mining  companies  gave  orders  to  their  guards  to  stay  on 
their  own  property  and  only  to  bear  arms  there.  In  the  main  this  was  obeyed. 
In  some  canyons  the  guards  did  not  do  so,  and  proceeded  to  pick  fights  with  tlie 
strikers.  The  latter,  where  the  guards  did  not  precipitate  the  trouble,  did  so 
themselves.  The  strikers  bought  guns  with  union  and  individual  funtls.  The 
oiierators  Inrought  in  more  weapons,  including  machine  guns.  As  a  further 
means  of  defense  they  purchased  searchlights  to  scour  the  hills  at  night.  Tet 
the  latter  were  purposely  thrown  on  the  tented  colonies  and  proved  very  annoy* 
ing  to  the  occupants. 

Bere  arises  a  query.  Which  side  liad  the  motive  for  violence?  The  oiierators 
had  if  at  the  outset  they  could  scare  the  strikers  by  this  means.  But  they  ran 
the  risk  of  retaliation,  the  loss  of  their  pi*operty,  tlie  driving  away  of  their 
workers,  and  the  resultant  closing  of  the  mines  and  capitulation  to  the  union. 
The  strikers  had  everything  to  gain  through  force,  and  very  little  to  lose. 
Hence  they  resorted  to  it  on  all  possible  occasions. 

The  strikers  imported  their  agitators  and  gunmen,  they  secured  their  rifles, 
and  bullets  began  to  liail  upon  the  hills.  Finally,  witli  the  strikers  from  the 
Ludlow  tent  colony  in  the  ascendancy,  the  entrance  to  Hastings  and  Berwlnd 
Canyons  were  closed  In,  hundreds  of  shots  fired  Into  the  two  towns,  and  a  state 
of  absolute  anarchy  exlsteiL  The  oi>erators,  long  crying  for  State  troops^  be- 
came hysterical  in  their  demands.  The  people  generally  wanted  the  militia, 
and  It  is  even  said  that  the  leaders  of  the  strikers,  fearful  of  results  with  their 
men  out  of  hand,  likewise  joined  in  the  general  desire. 

Troops  were  ordered  out,  and  welcomed  by  both  sides  and  citizens  generally. 
But  martial  law  was  not  declared,  and  the  militia  was  greatly  hampered  In 
consequence.  Orders  for  disarmament  were  given  and  the  mine  guards  gen- 
erally disarmed.  But  few  guns  were  turned  in  by  the  strikers  and  the  opera- 
tors kept  many  of  their  own  weapons,  though  willing  to  give  them  up  If  askeil 
to  do  so.  Result — an  armed  force  between  two  belligerents.  One  thing  must 
be  home  in  mind,  however.  With  troops  in  the  field  the  "scabs"  were  secure,  the 
strikers  were  peaceable,  the  operators  discharged  their  mine  guards^  property 
was  safe,  and  coal  was  mined. 

The  governor  tried  to  take  a  middle  grouniL  He  forbade  the  importation 
of  all  strike  breakers.  The  imion  leaders  were  jubilant,  the  operators  angry. 
The  mines  worked  a  limited  output,  the  colonists  received  their  $3  a  week 
apiece,  and  tlie  rank  and  file  were  dissatisfieil.  Then  rumors  spread  that  the 
governor  was  going  to  allow  strike  breakers  to  enter  the  fields.  Instantly  the 
murmur  of  the  strikers  became  an  uproar,  and  open  threats  of  violence  were 
made. 

As  a  side  light  upon  the  temper  of  the  Ludlow  colonists,  an  incident  that 
happened  November  30,  1913,  four  days  before  the  big  snow,  may  not  be  ami.ss. 
Company  K  of  Denver,  103  strong,  the  largest  company  In  the  guard,  was 
stationed  at  Ludlow.  Bernardo  Verdi,  the  Italian  leader  of  the  colony-,  came 
to  the  military  camp  early  in  the  morning  and  threatened  violence  if  strike 
breakers  entered  the  district  on  the  8.30  a.  m.  train.  The  military  policy  of 
this  camp  had  been,  among  other  things,  to  cover  the  Ludlow  station  at  train 
time  with  a  detail  of  10  men  and  a  sergeant.  The  sergeant  reported  by  phone 
that  the  entire  colony  was  at  the  depot  "spoiling  for  trouble."  Tlie  captain 
ordered  the  first  lieutenant  to  assemble  the  company  and  hold  It  subject  to 
orders,  and  took  two  sergeants  to  the  depot. 

The  colony  was  out  In  force.  Small  rocks  covere<l  the  road,  and  the  women 
carried  clubs  that  would  have  put  to  shame  the  maces  of  the  middle  ages. 
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Many  had  spikes  driven  through  them.  Others  were  guarded  limbs  of  trees 
with  sharpened  branches.     Some  were  Just  plain  boards  and  billiard  cues. 

The  detail  was  ordered  to  fix  bayonets,  and  with  much  grumbling  and  mutter- 
ing the  depot  and  grounds  were  cleared.  But  when  the  road  was  reached 
trouble  began.  The  crowd  refused  to  move  farther  and  violence  was  im- 
minent The  detail  had  a  front  of  from  100  to  150  feet  to  cover,  and 
opposed  to  the  10  sentries  was  a  solid  mass  of  strikers,  w^ith  their  club- 
swinging  women  In  the  front  rank,  giving  vent  to  air  manner  of  profanity,  and 
a  sullen  bunch  of  men  in  the  rear  urging  the  women  to  violence.  If  trouble 
had  started  nothing  on  earth  could  have  prevented  some  women  being  bayoneted 
and  others  shot,  and  then  Company  K,  called  on  to  protect  the  peace,  and  im- 
partial as  to  the  merits  of  the  strike,  would  have  been  branded  to  the  world 
as  murderers  of  defenseless  women  and  men  protecting  their  homes  from  gun- 
men. And  among  these  women  were  two  who  have  since  gone  to  President 
AVilson  to  represent  the  strikers'  side  of  the  battle  of  Ludlow. 

Luck  was  all  that  saved  the  day.  Three  leaders  of  the  strikers,  Bernardo, 
Weinberger,  and  Jones,  were  picked  out  of  the  crowd  and  turned  over  to  the 
sergeants  with  instructions  to  shoot  them  on  the  first  sign  of  trouble.  They 
protested  that  they  were  not  responsible,  but  admitte<l  they  were  the  leaders 
of  the  colony.  AVhen  they  saw  that  the  orders  would  be  enforced  they  managed 
to  signal  the  crowd  and  before  the  train  arrivec^  a  large  number  had  gone  back 
to  the  colony.  No  strike  breakers  arriving,  the  incident  was  closed.  But  it 
Illustrates  the  violent  character  of  the  Ludlow  strikers. 

The  next  step  was  the  raising  of  the  embargo  by  the  governor,  and  importa- 
tion of  strike  breakers.  The  military  authorities  made  every  effort  to  enforce 
the  State  law.  At  Ludlow,  and  elsewhere,  commanding  officers  were  instructed 
to  and  did  examine  every  man  who  entereil  the  district  looking  for  work.  Each 
had  to  be  asked  if  he  knew  that  a  strike  was  in  progress,  had  been  so  told 
before  he  signed  up,  and  was  willing  to  go  to  work  under  those  conditions. 
Further,  the  strikers'  colony  was  pointe<l  out  to  them  and  they  were  instructed 
that  the  men  in  the  tents  were  out  on  strike. 

Again  the  agitators  shouted  "  To  arms ! "  The  terrible  Colorado  blizzard 
alone  prevented  an  outbreak  at  this  time  and  proved  the  most  effective  settle- 
ment of  violence  that  the  State  has  yet  seen.  For  six  weeks  the  district  was 
under  4  feet  of  snow,  the  strikers  were  effectually  penned  in  their  colonies, 
strike  breakers  filled  the  camps,  and  mines  operated  to  capacity. 

The  snow  disappearing,  the  hatred  of  the  strikers  for  all  troops  grew  apace. 
Strike  breakers  were  protected  and  the  term  "  scab  herders  "  was  applied  to 
the  soldiers.  The  dislike  of  the  strikers  for  the  soldiers  was  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  presence  of  troops  made  the  nonunion  miners  feel  secure,  and  hence 
made  the  success  of  the  strike  very  doubtful. 

The  militia  in  the  main  made  a  splendid  record.  During  a  service  In  the  field 
of  nearly  six  months  and  until  the  Battle  of  Ludlow,  only  two  men  were  killed 
by  the  troops,  one  accidently  and  the  other  a  fugitive  from  justice.  A  district 
of  several  hundred  square  miles  was  policed  and  absolute  order  prevailed. 

The  Colorado  troops,  according  to  the  annual  reports  of  United  States  Army 
inspectors,  have  as  fine  a  body  in  the  rank  and  file  as  can  be  found  in  the 
country.  The  majority  of  the  companies  come  from  the  small  towns  of  the 
State  and  number  in  their  ranks  some  of  the  best  young  manhood  in  Colorado. 
One  of  the  Denver  companies  was  composed  entirely  of  former  college  men. 
The  only  interest  any  of  these  men  had  in  the  strike  was  to  wish  for  a  speedy 
settlement  and  all  were  disinterested  as  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  Their 
one  desire  was  to  get  back  to  their  homes. 

A  soldier  can  not  be  made  in  a  few  days.  Discipline  is  the  habit  of  obedience. 
The  militia  had  many  men  who  committed  abuses,  but  this  was  to  be  expected 
among  1,400  men,  many  of  them  recruits  unuse<l  to  restraint  and  military  train- 
ing. The  military  game  w^as  a  hobby  with  many,  but  the  permanent  pursuit  of 
none.  The  wonder  is,  with  a  constantly  growing  hostility  among  the  strikers, 
the  abuses  were  not  greater.  As  the  ofl[icers  learned  the  game  better  and  got 
their  men  used  to  team  work  these  conditions  became  less  frequent. 

The  Colorado  militia  has  long  been  cursed  by  factionalism.  Many  chair 
warmers  and  sycophants  have  been  retained  by  various  adjutant  generals.  The 
result  has  been  that  a  real  esprit  de  corps  has  been  prevented,  and  many  in- 
ferior officers  have  been  allowed  to  creep  in.  To  these  few,  the  enlistment  of 
mine  guards,  and  the  hostility  of  the  strikers  can  be  traced  the  troubles  between 
troops  and  union. 
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First  Lieut  K.  B.  Linderfelt,  place<l  In  command  at  Cedar  Hill,  1^  miles 
from  Ludlow,  has,  throughout  the  strike,  been  the  Nemesis  of  the  strikers.  A 
member  of  the  guard  off  and  on  for  many  years,  a  former  sergeant  of  the 
Regular  Army,  a  veteran  of  many  wars,  and  a  typical  soldier  of  fortune,  he  was 
the  worst  man  that  could  have  been  put  in  command  of  troops  charged  with 
preserving  the  peace.  As  a  fighting  man  there  was  none  better  or  braver.  Per- 
sonally likeable  when  casually  met  or  in  conversation,  he  was  possessed  of  an 
insane  hatred  towards  "red-necks"  or  "wops"  as  the  strikers  came  to  be 
called.  When  the  troops  entered  the  Ludlow  district  on  November  1,  1918,  he 
with  other  mine  guards  was  personally  disarmed  by  Col.  Davis,  of  the  Second 
Infantry,  though  Linderfelt  v^ras  then  a  battalion  adjutant  in  that  regiment. 
At  this  time  he  was  a  deputy  sheriff  though  not  drawing  pay  from  the  county, 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  mine  guards  during  the  battles  at  Berwind,  a  C.  F.  & 
I.  property.  (Mr.  Welborn,  president  of  the  C.  F.  &  I.  testified  before  the  con- 
gressional commission  that  Linderfelt  was  paid  by  his  company  (Vol.  II,  p. 
554).  Linderfelt  before  the  Industrial  Commission  said  he  was  paid  by  the 
county.  The  county  records  show  no  such  payment.)  Later  he  put  on  his  uni- 
form and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  charge  of  Company  B,  Second  Infantry. 

This  was  a  Trinidad  company,  composed  at  that  time  almost  entirely  of  Mexi- 
cans, and  had  been  called  out  by  the  sheriff  about  two  weeks  before  the  other 
troops  took  the  field.  The  Mexicans  were  gradually  eliminated,  and  Americans 
took  their  places.  Only  one  of  the  original  members  was  left  at  the  time  of  the 
Battle  of  Ludlow.  In  its  ranks  were  then  numbered  mine  guards,  men  enlisted 
in  the  district,  and  men  transferred  from  other  companies  which  had  been  re- 
lieved from  duty.  These  transfers  came  late  in  the  campaign,  and  were  a  good 
average  bunch  of  men. 

The  old  mine  guard  element,  led  by  Lieut.  K.  E.  Linderfelt,  was  always  in 
trouble  with  the  colonists.  This  group  and  the  strikers  constantly  sought  op- 
portunities for  assaults  upon  each  other,  and  each  made  the  most  of  its  oppor- 
tunities. Company  B  had  the  best  of  it,  because  it  carried  arms.  The  result 
was  that  while  the  First  Infantry  company  at  Ludlow  was  usually  on  good 
terms  with  the  strikers,  played  baseball  and  football  with  them,  and  its  men 
could  go  into  the  colony  unarmed,  Lieut.  Linderfelt  and  his  men  went  in  parties 
armed  to  the  teeth,  in  constant  danger  of  being  wiped  out  if  caught  unaware. 

K  Company  left  the  field  March  13.  B  Company — its  strength  about  35 — 
moved  a  detachment  of  12  men  to  K's  old  camp,  and  Maj.  P.  J.  Hamrock,  for- 
merly in  command  at  Aguilar,  was  ordered  to  Ludlow. 

Hamrock  is  an  Irishman  and  an  ex-Regular.  His  few  critics  (before  Ludlow) 
were  never  able  to  say  worse  of  him  than  that  he  was  a  saloonkeeper.  A  crack 
rifle  shot,  honest,  fair  and  square,  "  Pat "  was  universally  loved  in  the  guard. 
As  major  he  was  in  charge  of  the  district.  Lieut.  Linderfelt,  nicknamed 
"  Monte  "  was  in  direct  charge  of  the  company.  The  major  tried  to  keep  order, 
Monte  to  force  disorder.  Several  strikers  were  booted  off  the  depot  platform, 
assaulted  in  the  roads,  and  "run  ragged."  On  the  other  hand  the  soldiers 
were  the  constant  recipients  of  threats  that  they  would  be  wiped  out  by  the 
strikers. 

On  the  departure  of  K,  and  forseeing  a  withdrawal  of  all  the  troops,  the 
colonists  began  to  bring  in  from  the  hills  and  arroyos  the  guns  hidden  from  the 
search  of  the  soldiers.  They  planned  further  attacks  upon  the  mines  and  the 
driving  out  of  the  hated  scabs.  They  also  hoped  for  a  chance  to  get  Monte  and 
his  men,  but  did  not  dare  so  long  as  a  strong  supporting  force  was  in  the  field. 

A  troop  of  cavalry,  known  as  Troop  A,  was  enlisted  among  employees  of 
the  operators.  These  men  were  anything  but  impartial,  all  were  violent  oppo- 
nents of  the  unions,  and  the  agitators  seized  upon  this  incident  as  a  means  to 
further  infiame  the  strikers. 

Friday,  April  17,  1914,  all  other  troops  were  withdrawn;  CJompany  B  and 
luckless  Pat  were  left.  Events  moved  swiftly.  The  strikers  now  grew  arrogant, 
the  operators  fearful  and  good  citizens  began  to  leave.  Mine  guards  came  back 
into  the  district,  and  the  searchlights  again  threw  their  beams  across  the  sky. 

The  strike  was  apparently  lost.  Radicals  urged  violence  as  the  only  way  to 
enforce  victory.  Tuesday  at  dawn  was  set  as  the  time  to  wipe  out  the  soldiers 
and  then  to  march  on  the  coal  camps  of  the  C.  F.  &  I.  at  Berwind  and  the 
Victor-American  at  Hastings  and  Delagua.  Some  of  the  colonists  warned  their 
friends  in  the  coal  camps  to  move  before  the  attack.  A  succession  of  trivial 
incidents  precipitated  the  battle  on  Monday,  and  Ludlow,  through  the 
agency  of  a  bitter  and  untruthful  press,  became  the  most  misrepresented  spot 
in  the  United  States. 
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Gf  the  battie  Uself,  Utile  need  beK&ld.  Started  by  d»e  striken^  it  iras  talsbed 
liy  the  floldiers.  But  of  ^e  results  vohmies  have  and  will  he  wrMrten.  One 
Bi^Dtficant  fact  li&a  •been  overleeked.  If  the  troops  started  the  tettle,  where 
dUl  the  stFihexv  so  quickly  get  their  Anas  and  aniiamriti^Mi,  when  peemmuM^ 
they  bad  turoed  aU  oirer  to  the  soldiers  on  ^lemaad  and  search?  •Or  dM  they 
hide  them  as  they  ^ikl  tpom  the  UoMied  States  troeps?  Why  were  these  guas 
at  hand? 

The  soldiei^  wer«  in  Hoiform,  au  duty,  tuad  representiug  the  State.  What- 
eiier  their  past  offenses,  the  strilEers  had  a  remedy  in  a  Ic^gal  mawier.  An 
attack  upon  the  troaps  i^'bs  an  assault  upon  tJUe  Gov-ei'aiueiit. 

Until  darlmess  fell,  and  their  ranks  were  augmented  lay  reinfoFoemettts  from 
Troop  A,  idle  conduct  of  the  solcUers  was  most  asemplary  and  praisworthy.  Bat 
the  approach  of  nigitt  gave-corer  to  libert}%  tind  riot  r^gned  as  tiie  hattle  eeased. 
Three  priscMiers  were  captured,  one  assaulted  bj  Lieut  Linderfeit,  and  aU  three 
shot  under  tlie  infamous  *'  ley  tuga  *'  of  the  Mexicans.  The  •eelonj^  already  «n 
fire  in  one  oorner,  was  burned  to  the  gi'ound. 

The  assault  upon  Tikas  and  tiie  murder  of  the  tliree  jEMrisoiners  can  not  he  too 
severely  oeademned.  As  the  men  were  outlaviis  they  eoukl  have  been  shot  in 
tlieir  trades  and  never  captured,  -but  once  tak^a  they  ware  entitled  to  be  kept 
inviolate.  Theae  murders  by  this  mine-guard  group  should  be  as  severely 
pnniahed  as  shoald  the  murders  by  the  atrlk^TS*  amd  hoth  should  leoeiye  the 
extreme  jpenalty  of  the  law.  On  tl^  other  hand,  however,  the  heroic  a'ork  of 
the  other  officers  and  men  who  jiarticipated  in  the  Ludlow  battle  should  net  be 
overlooked  and  unstinted  praise  should  be  given  them  for  their  eondnct  la  re- 
sisting an  -attack  by  superior  numbers. 

The  next  day  dead  bodies  of  women  and  children  were  found  huddled  in  a 
small  pit  under  one  tent,  and  the  fiapers  published  far  and  wide  tlie  ile  that 
machine  guas  had  mowed  down  woDien  and  children.  This  falsehood  was  de* 
liber ately  igiiread  by  nnUm  lead^s,  whose  own  physicians  bad  ^ersenallj  testi- 
fied before  a  -coroner's  jury  that  there  was  ao  J9ign  of  a  hiiUet  wonnd  on  an>' 
hut  the  Snyder  hoy.  He  was  not  in  the  pit,  and  was  shot  in  tlie  forehead  while 
standing  beside  a  tent,  facing  to  the  rear. .  Tlie  bof>''s  father  pulled  the  hody 
hack  into  the  ^reUar,  «nd  when  rescued  from  thei'e  by  the  troops  carried  the 
body  to  the  depot 

The  world  has  heard  little  of  the  horrible  mutilation  of  the  l)odies  of  Pvts. 
Martin  and  fiodcersmith  l^  striJGtt*s,  of  the  percussion-capped,  sofit-noaed,  and 
poisoned  bullets  of  the  unionist!  Ail  that  went  out  was  tliat  ^gunmen  militia 
had  murdered  defenseless  women  and  children.'* 

The  fact  that  prisoners  had  -been  assaulted  and  killed  was  first  given  «ut  by 
the  board  of  ofiicers  appointed  to  investigate  Uae  lAidlow  battle.  If  it  had 
wished  to  shield  anything,  all  it  had  to  do  was  to  kee^  quiet  and  nothing  would 
ever  have  been  imown  of  these  incldentfi. 

But  that  strikers  bnilt  rifle  pits  in  front  of  and  in  the  colony,  that  they  dug 
cellars  for  tlieir  women  and  children  to  hide  in,  that  they  used  both  '9b  the 
day  of  the  battle,  and  deliberately  forced  the  troops  in  self -protection  to  return 
the  fire  has  not  been  told.  That  women  and  children  were  rescued  from  the 
colouy  by  ^oMiers  was  not  admitted  by  strikers,  tliougb  thene  uafortunabes 
were  cared  £or«  fed  and  aheltered,  and  sent  to  Trinidad,  where  they  later  lodged 
in  the  strikers'  tent  colony.  Though  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tent  colony  were 
accounted  for  on  Thursday  after  the  little,  and  this  fact  was  admitted  by  John 
McLennan,  tHresident  of  the  State  federation  of  labor  while  he  was  a  prisoner 
at  Ludlow,  yet  for  weelu  the  leaders  sought  to  infiame  their  followers  with 
statements  anent  women  and  children  burled  and  concealed  at  Ludlow ! 

Then  what  iiappened?  A  machine  gun  was  delivcsred  to  strikers  at  Aguilar 
by  union  leaders.  Delagua  was  attacked,  men  killed  and  women  shot  upon. 
The  water  plant  was  destroyed,  the  Royal  mine  blotted  out  35  men,  women,  and 
chikiren  shut  in,  and  the  entrance  dynamited.  The  Chandler  mine  in  Fremont 
County  damaged  by  strikers  under  a  flag  of  truce.  The  Wolsen  mine  at  Wal- 
senburg  assailed,  Mrs.  <j(Fegory  shot  in  the  arm,  and  troops  Bent  to  the  defense. 
Maj.  Letter,  of  the  medical  corps,  was  kille<l  and  Lieut.  Scott  and  Pvt  Miller 
injured.  (For  tteir  own  purposes  of  concealment,  and  to  encourage  their  <wn 
raidcs,  the  strikers  did  not  make  imblic  the  fact  that  in  tlils  attack  upon  the 
troops  their  losses  were  rery  heavy.)  The  Beckla  mine,  in  Boulder  County, 
was  next  surrounded  and  thousands  of  shots  poured  into  it,  while  the  sheriff 
was  imprisoned  insida  Oalls  to  arms  were  published  in  the  Denver  papers. 
siiaie<I  by  union  leaders,  asking  uuiou  men  for  arms  and  nmmtinitioa  and  to  drill 
to  exterminate  mine  guards  and  militiamen.    The  camp  at  Forbes,  near  Ludlow, 
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attacked  at  <lA5ni,  iNinied  to  the  ground,  niae  killed^  Ja|>s  Avdt  up  ia  a  bouse 
and  burfied  to  death.  Aixd  all  th\B  done  under  the  **  exesae  aod  pr^vocatliMi  ** 
represeiitations  «f  the  agitators  that  wMfiea  aad  ehUdrea  had  been  deUherateiy 
killed  at  Ludlow  hjr  aokilerB!    If  this  was  true,  why^  were  any  rescued? 

Who  killed  these  luoooeBt  sacrifices?  Not- the  aoldiera,  because  they  were 
not  struck  hy  huUeta,  the  militiaBien  had  aot  dug  the  pits,  and  reaened  ail 
occupants  of  the  colony  found  therein.  Then  It  must  have  been  tiie  strikers 
who  dug  the  i^ts  for  their  CamlJles  to  seek  sa^ty  wi»n  they  Jitarted  hostilities. 
The  Biajorlty  of  the  wocaea  aad  chUdren  rusiied  for  the  arroyo.  Ail  were 
dressed,  as  the  battle  began  after  9  In  the  laorai&g.  These  few  hid  in  the  ocdony* 
and  were  used  as  the  excuse  for  anarcldsts  aad  hiadc-hand  assassins  to  com- 
mence an  era  of  rapide  and  destruction  unheard  of  before  in  Ajawrica. 

What  an  opportunity  was  missed  by  union  ieaders  I  Instead  of  sympathy  the 
strikers  new  have  the  <qpprobrinm  of  all  good  eiUsesa.  lastead  of  trying  to 
win  by  truth  they  rest  on  falsehood  and  yioUsoce,  Only  May  IS  the  three 
most  prominent  union  leaders  in  OoloradOi  McL^QBan,  Doyle,  and  Lawsou,  sent 
out  telegrams  that  **  barrel-house  bums  ajul  gunmen  militia  destroyed  Forbes 
and  Ludlow."    Does  this  invite  confidence? 

Now,  about  the  National  Guard.  Its  condition  is  serious.  Ckxmpelled  to  re- 
main ^ent  under  abuse,  hampered  in  tlie  field  by  constant  traces  made  by 
tine  governcMT  with  armed  forces  in  rebel Uon  against  the  State,  its  qplrlt  Is 
broken.  How  would  you  like  to  arrive  In  Ludlow,  to  hear  the  purr  of  a  machine 
gun,  the  rattle  of  small  arnxs,  be  down  there  to  maintain  order  and  uphold  the 
laws,  see  hundreds  of  armed  men  in  the  hills  i^K)oting  in  your  direction,  and 
be  tokd,  "  No ;  you  aren*t  able  to  handle  this  situatkoa,  90  the  Uevtenaaat  f^o^- 
ernor  has  made  a  48-hour  truce  in  Denver"?  Then  to  have  these  men  edink 
away  from  the  hills  and  break  oat  in  otiier  parts  of  the  State?  Again,  to  hare 
a  company  in  the  battle  at  Wal^enburg  surrounded  by  scores  of  strikers,  flg^ht- 
\ng  for  its  life,  and  have  the  other  troops  forbddden  1»y  the  governor  to  go  to 
Its  rescue  or  even  to  iire  if  fired  upon?  Or  to  know  the  nig!ht  i>efore  that  Forbes 
was  to  be  wi|>ed  out,  to  implore  the  officer  in  commaad  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
its  aid,  only  to  hear  that  the  governor  wovld  not  aliow  a  movement  in  that 
direction?  Then  to  be  awakened  at  dawn  with  a  horrible  din  of  small  arms, 
the  crakle  of  a  machine  gun,  to  hear  the  latter  <sease  Us  roar,  the  rifle  fire 
dtmhilRh  and  die  away,  and  see  smolse  come  over  the  hill?  And  you  sit  in  camp, 
damned  as  cowards?  And  the  men  who  did  the  deed  of  death  and  destruction, 
march  gleefully  back  to  Trinidad  and  openly  boast  in  the  streets  of  their  «x« 
ploits.  Do  you  wonder  tise  guard  is  as^med  of  its  so^omor,  has  bo  ^spirit  de 
corps,  and  wants  to  quit  a  game  of  radllatlon? 

But  give  this  same  guard  (eltmisiating  tiw  mine  guards  and  Company  B. 
Second  Infa^ry,  and  giving  it  a  diflerent  chief)  an  a))solute  order,  ''You  go 
into  the  district  and  keep  the  peace,  and  do  it  under  martial  law,"  and  to  a 
man  the  National  Guard  will  respond,  the  situation  will  be  taken  over  fron 
the  Begulars,  and  quiet  maiutained. 

But  law  and  order  is  no  solution  to  tlte  ftrike  itself.  The  laws  aasist  be  en- 
forced and  the  Tiolators  punislied.  So  much  fof  the  results  of  the  strike  and 
the  needs  of  the  State. 

Now,  for  the  merits  of  ttie  strike.  There  iire  two  sides  to  every  contro- 
versy. When  two  men  fight  in  a  back  alley  with  no  onlookers  ttiey  usually 
settle  their  dlfikultles.  But  when  two  large  factloas  of  society  fight  the  State 
or  the  Nation  must  step  in  and  end  the  conflict.  Under  martial  law  strikers 
can  be  deported  or  the  mines  closed.  Neither  is  fair,  yet  each  side  cries  for 
this  remedy  to  be  applied  to  the  otlier.  Compromise  must  be  brought  aboat. 
Botti  sides  mi0;t  win  a  little,  lose  more,  and  sd%ake  hands.  But  it  should  t»e 
understood  that  a  settlement  does  not  exempt  law  breakers  oa  either  side  froan 
punishment. 

Recognition  of  the  union  is  the  main  issue  with  the  strikers.  The  right  to 
ran  their  owb  business  in  their  own  way  is  the  contention  of  ^tte  operators. 
They  further  claim,  and  the  evidence  before  the  congressional  commission  bore 
this. out,  that  the  i^ike  was  called  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
various  camps,  many  of  whom  had  worked  in  them  for  only  a  day  or  two,  and 
that  others  were  paid  to  attend.  In  other  words,  tliat  tlve  convention  was  not 
representative  of  the  working  miners  of  southern  Colorado,  and  iience  did  not 
state  any  claim  of  their  em^oyees.  The  strikers  object  to  tiie  Baldwin-Felts 
laen,  but  the  operators  have  every  rlglrt  to  object  as  much  to  the  ofue  hundred 
or  iBoi:«  Ckneek  soldiers  whom  they  claim  were  brougiit  in  by  the  ^strikers  to  act 
as  gunmen  on  that  side. 
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If  strife  is  to  cease,  a  scheme  that  incorporates  three  factions  in  the  struggle 
must  be  adopted.  These  tliree  are  the  operators,  nonunion  miners,  and  strikers. 
The  operators  now  recognize  only  the  first  two ;  the  strikers  refuse  to  deal  with 
the  second.  The  United  Mine  workers  makes  its  boast  that  when  a  contract  is 
signed  with  it  by  a  mine,  anyone,-  whether  union  man  or  independent,  can  get 
work ;  yet  it  at  once  becomes  a  grievance,  and  the  miner  is  forced  to  quit  if  he 
don't  Join  the  union. 

Hence,  each  is  fighting  for  the  closed  shop — the  union  to  close  It  to  the  inde- 
pendents and  the  operators  to  close  it  to  the  unions.  It  is  said  on  good  au- 
thority that  the  unions  do  not  thrive  without  the  check-off  system,  in  which  the 
mine  collects  the  union  dues  from  the  wage  of  the  workers.  Hence  recogni- 
tion of  the  union  involves  this  plan. 

One  big  hitch  in  the  whole  series  of  difliculties  in  the  coal-mining  districts  is 
that  the  union  is  not  incorporated.  While  it  demands  a  contract  with  its  or- 
ganization, the  individual  members  alone  of  which  can  be  sued,  its  members  are 
practically  judgment  proof,  and  hence  the  claim  of  the  operators  that  a  con- 
tract with  the  union  ^ves  no  protection  to  them. 

The  union  demands  are — 

1.  Recognition  of  the  union« 

2.  Ten  per  cent  advance  in  wages  on  tonnage  rates  and  day  wage  scale. 

3.  Eight-hour  day  for  all  classes  of  labor  in  or  around  coal  mines  and  at  coke 
ovens. 

4.  Pay  for  all  narrow  work  and  dead  work,  which  includes  bruslilng,  timber- 
ing, removing  falls,  handling  impurities,  etc. 

5.  Checkweighmen  at  all  mines,  to  be  elected  by  the  miners  without  inter- 
ference by  company  oflicials  in  said  election. 

6.  The  right  to  trade  in  any  store  they  please,  and  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  boarding  place  and  doctor. 

7.  Enforcement  of  Colorado  mining  laws  and  abolition  of  guards. 

Of  these  demands  the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  and  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  are 
already  given  by  law,  but  the  right  to  guards  on  their  own  property  Is  like- 
wise given  by  law  to  the  operators.  Every  fair  man  agrees  that  the  second 
and  fourth  can  easily  be  made  the  subject  of  arbitration,  and  the  analysis  dis- 
closes the  issue  again  to  be  recognition  of  the  union. 

Several  of  the  union's  demands,  of  course,  are  put  In  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  and  are  not  seriously  pressed  as  grievances.  But  what  these  are  the 
union  officials  will  not  yet  state. 

The  writer  suggested  a  permanent  commission  selected  by  the  participants 
as  the  solution  of  the  contest.  The  unlc^n  leader  to  whom  It  was  referred  stated 
that  there  was  merit  In  the  scheme,  but  objected  to  recognition  of  the  "  scabs." 
The  operators,  with  whom  the  plan  was  taken  up,  objected  to  the  unions  and 
resultant  trouble  with  agitators.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  a  plan  along  the 
following  lines  can  be  worked  out  and  a  solution  achlevecl  through  It.  At  any 
rate  the  situation  has  grown  to  such  Importance  nationally  that  a  permanent, 
neutral  board  between  the  two  factions  must  result. 

The  scheme  as  proposed  to  the  two  factions  is  as  follows : 

Outline  of  a  possible  scheme  of  strike  settlement. — Two  classes  are  the  suffer- 
ers in  this  controversy.  In  the  first  are  the  operators,  the  union  strikers,  and 
the  nonunion  workers.    The  second  Is  the  public. 

No  one  wins  all  he  strives  for.  The  scheme  suggestetl  here  Is  a  compromise 
which  offers  promise  of  immetliate  settlement  and  possibly  a  permanent  peace 
in  the  coal-mlnlng  Industry  of  Colorado. 

Coal  mining  has  become  a  quasi  public  utility.  The  numerous  difficulties  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  require  a  neutral  board  to  act  between  both  for  the 
interests  of  all.  A  State  board  is  political ;  one  selectetl  by  the  parties  directly 
Interested  can  be  nonpartisan,  permanent,  and  effective. 

Permanent  hoard. — An  Impartial  board  of  six  members  to  be  selected  to  act 
as  a  third  party  between  the  two  factions.  Three  of  these  members  should  be 
composed  of  persons  not  directly  or  indirectly  Interested  In  either  the  coal  com- 
panies or  the  unions,  these  to  be  selected  in  such  manner  as  the  operators  and 
the  unions  should  agree  upon.  The  other  three  members  to  be  optional  with 
the  interested  parties  and  to  have  no  voting  power,  being  simply  advisory, 
and  representing  operators,  unions,  and  nonunion  men. 

This  board  to  be  maintained  by  an  equal  assessment  placed  on  both  sides. 
There  are  some  14,000  coal  miners  in  the  State.  An  assessment  of  $1  a  month 
on  each  worker  and  the  same  amount  per  worker  on  the  employer  should  give 
an  ample  sum  for  all  purix»ses  set  forth  herein.    This  board  shall — 
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(a)  Employ  checkweighmen  at  all  mines,  who  shall  likewise'  inspect  all 
scales.  (The  men  by  law  are  now  given  the  right  to  checkweighmen  if  they 
pay  for  them.    Laws  1913,  p.  191.) 

(ft)  Employ  inspectors  at  all  mines,  who  shall  likewise  train  rescue  work- 
ers.    (The  operators  already  spend  large  snms  for  this  purpose.) 

(c)  Arbitrate,  if  possible,  all  differences  between  miners  and  operators,  ex- 
cept recognition  of  the  union,  which  shall  not  be  a  subject  for  arbitration,  as 
an  absolute  open  shop  shall  prevail. 

(d)  Give  entire  publicity  to  all  its  work  and  reports  and  encourage  naturali- 
zation. 

The  things  to  be  done  by  the  various  factions  are: 

I.   BY    THE   OPKXATORS. 

(a)  Men  may  belong  to  the  union  if  they  so  desire.  (Rev.  Stat,  1908,  sees. 
3924-5925,  gives  this  right.) 

(h)  Provide  a  meeting  place  for  all  men  of  camp  to  gather  for  whatever 
discussion  they  wish  without  interference.  (Right  to  assemble  given  by  con- 
stitution, this  simply  facilitates  that  right  and  provides  for  comfort  therein.) 

(c)  Employees  given  an  opportunity  to  purchase  homes  in  mining  camps. 
(This  should  make  a  better  and  more  i)ermanent  class  of  employees.) 

id)  Abolition  of  scrip.  (Abolished  by  State  law,  1899,  p.  426,  and  also 
by  mining  companies,  but  indirect  evasion  exists  through  issuance  by  some 
company  stores.) 

(6)  Abolition  of  all  saloon  interests,  except  rental  and  right  of  regulation. 
(Saloons  seem  to  be  necessary  evils  in  mining  camps  or  the  men  won't  work. 
The  severer  the  regulation  the  better  the  camp  and  the  greater  the  output  of 
coal. ) 

(/)  All  men  formerly  employed,  except  those  under  indictment,  to.  be  taken 
back  to  work.  (Tliis  does  not  prevent  subsequent  prosecution  of  any  men 
found  guilty  of  violence.) 

ig)  Fullest  compliance  with  the  laws  and  cooperation  with  the  permanent 
board  for  at  least  two  years. 

II.  BY   THE  I'NION    STBIKEKS. 

(a)  Call  off  the  strike,  and  call  no  new  one  for  at  least  two  years. 
(6)  To  cooperate  with  the  permanent  board  for  at  least  two  years. 

ni.   BY  THE  INDEPENDENT  WOBKERS. 

(a)  To  remain  at  work,  free  to  Join  a  union  or  keep  out,  without  molestation 
by  either  side. 

(6)  To  cooperate  with  permanent  board  for  at  least  two  years. 


CHASE  EXHIBIT. 


State  of  Oolobado, 
Office  of  the  Adjutant  Genebal, 

Denver,  December  12,  19H. 

From:  The  Adjutant  General  of  (IJolorado. 

To:  M.  J.  Dower,  secretary  in  charge  of  hearings,  TTnited  States  Commission 

on  Industrial  Relations,  Senate  Chamber,  Denver,  Colo. 
Subject:  Copies  of  orders, 

1.  Replying  to  your  letter  of  December  11,  on  the  above  subject,  I  would 
state  that  a  copy  of  orders  pertaining  to  the  campaign  will  be  furnished  as 
soon  as  they  can  conveniently  be  written.  They  are  somewhat  numerous  and, 
of  course,  can  not  be  given  publicity  until  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

2.  A  copy  of  section  398,  Revised  Statutes  of  Colorado,  governing  picketing 
is  herewith  inclosed. 

John  Chase. 
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IClmpter  XV,  ReTlsc^  Statutes  of  Colorado.] 

Sec.  3d8.  That  it  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  person  or  f>er£Mui£i  to  loi4;ef  ahout 
or  patrol  the  streets^  alleyfii  roads,  hj^wa^'8,  trails,  or  place  of  bustneas  of  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in  xmy  law^l  bu&iiiess,  for  the  parpose  of 
influenciag  or  Inducing  otliers  not  to  trade  with,  buy  £i*oui,  sell  to,  work  for, 
or  have  business  dealings  with  sudi  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  4ur  to  ticlLet 
the  works,  mine,  building,  or  other  place  of  l>usifie9S  or  occupation  of  such 
other  person,  persons,  ^rm^  or  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  ob.structing  or 
interfering  with  or  injuring  any  lawful  business,  woric,  or  enlerp\-lse ;  ♦  *  *. 
(L.  1905,  p.  160,  sec.  1.) 

Sec.  402.  Violation  of  act — Misdemeanor, — Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
violating  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on 
conviction,  shall  be  sentenced  to  jklj  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  (10)  dollars  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  dollars,  or  to  be  imprlsoneii  not  to  ex- 
ceed sixty  <^^  days  in  the  county-  |ail,  or  lMM:h,  in  the  discretioa  of  the  court. 
(L.  1905,  p.  161,  sec.  5.) 


Tbiis^ioaa,  Colo.,  De<x')nha'  IS,  191.'f. 
QoBL  Frastx  p.  Walsh, 

Chairman  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations: 

T  have  read  o%^r  niy  statement  j^iven  before  your  commission  at  Denver 
and  no^v  supplement  that  stateiaent  with  copies  of  telefsrams  and  the  miilltary 
€rders  and  letters  which  I  did  not  have  ^\ilile  in  Den\Ter,  a»d  I  do  t3ils  because 
they  speak  for  themselves,  where  memory  might  prove  faulty. 

Oa  November  12,  1913,  and  before  that  date,  I  had  heen  requested  by  hun- 
dreds of  dtiaens  in  Trlnldatl  to  advise  them  as  to  wliether  or  fK/t  military 
law  had  been  declared  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  Being  unaMe  to  answer  tlaelr 
requests  satisfactorily  to  myself,  I  did  semi  a  telegram  to  Gov.  Amnons,  of  Colo- 
rado, which  said  telegram  is  as  follows,  and  a  coi^^  of  which  is  liereto  attached : 

No\t:mber  12,  1913. 

Gov.  E.  M.  Ammons, 

Denver,  Colo,: 

I  request  that  you  advise  me  by  wire  Immediately  if  you  have  declared  mar- 
tial law  in  Las  Animas  County. 

John  .T.  Hendbick, 

D is trict  A ttorney. 


DEifVEB,  CoLO«  November  J3,  1913, 

J.  J.  Hendbick, 

Trinidad y  Colo,: 
Gen.  Chase  was  directed  to  adopt  all  legal  methods  necessary  to  restore  order 
and  maintain  law.    Please  consult  liim. 

E.  M.  Ammons, 

Gorc/7ior. 

This  t^gram  from  the  governor  to  myself  did  not  convey  the  information  I 
desired,  and  I  could  not  tell  therefrom  whether  martial  law  had  been  deolareil 
or  not;  therefore  on  the  13th  of  November  I  sent  another  telegram,  of  which 
the  following  Is  a  copy: 

N0\'EMI1EB  13,  1013. 
Gov.   £.    M.    A1CM0378, 

Defivef\  Colo.: 
Your  tetegnra  falls  to  giw  the  desired  imformation.    Have  you  as  governor 
proclaimed  martial  law  in  Las  Animas  aiud  Huerfano  Counties? 

J.  J,  Hendrick, 

Oietrict  Attwipey, 
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la  rec^onse  to  tbftt  telegram  I  i^eceired  unotUer  telegrAm  from  tbe  sovernor 
In  w^Fcte  an  MIowb: 

Dentei,  Ooix>^  November  IS,  1913. 
J.  J.  BxmmicfL, 

District  AUomeyy  TrifitMad,  Colo.: 

Referring  to  your  telegram  of  yester^biy,  eonsalt  Oen.  Chase  concerning 
military  status  of  Las  Animas  Ooonty. 

E.  A.  AMM0^'s, 

Oovemor. 

I  was  unaJ)le  to  determine  whether  the  governor  had  declared  niartial  law 
or  not,  and  in  his  telegrams  he  absolutely  refused  to  state  wlietb^r  he  had 
4leclared  martial  law  or  not;  but,  at  any  rate,  martial  law  preraiied. 

A  few  days  after  Gen.  Chase  had  threatened  to  arrest  the  district  attorney 
aad  his  office  force  for  having  dared  to  do  their  duty  I  was  served  with  a 
notice  by  John  Chase,  a  copy  of  wiilch  is  as  follows : 

Headquarters  Military  Bustrkt  op  Coloraijo, 

Trinid^id,  Coh^.,  November  15,  1913. 

From :  Commanding  general,  Miitary  District  of  Colorado. 

To:  J.  J.  Hendrick,  district  attorney,  third  judicial  district  of  the  State  of 

Colorado. 
Subject:  Military  prisoners. 

1.  Tou  are  hereby  notified  that  all  persons  arrested.  Incarcerated,  and  held 
as  military  prisoners  in  the  counties  of  X^a  Auiuias  and  Huerfano,  State  of 
Colorado,  are  to  be  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  commanding  genei'al. 
Military  District  of  Colorado,  in  regard  to  their  confinement,  trial,  and  final 
disposition  of  their  cases,  which  notice  you  are  resiiectfully  requested  to  observe 
until  farther  notice  from  the  commanding  general.  Military  District  of  Colorado. 

John  Chase, 
Brigadier  General,  Adjutant  €rerwrmV$  Department » 

This  notice,  as  j'ou  will  observe,  practically  prohibited  my  oflfice  from  han- 
dling the  public  business  of  the  district;  from  prosecuting  cases  In  the  civil 
courts,  for  the  reason  that  we  did  not  know  and  were  never  notified  who  were 
mlUtary  prisoners  and  wlio  were  not ;  that  numerous  people  were  arrested  and 
thrown  in  jail  and  held  there  incommunicado  during  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
manding general. 

After  this  notice  was  served  prncttcally  all,  If  not  all,  arrests  were  made  by 
the  military  power  without  complaint  or  warrant,  and  they  handlei!  these 
criminal  matters  In  such  way  as  suited  their  pleasure. 

In  the  case  of  The  People  v.  L.  A.  King,  who  we  had  arrestetl  upon  a  charge 
of  nssault  to  kill,  at  the  instigation  of  the  operators,  rough  their  attornej^ 
Northcutt,  and  before  we  were  permitted  to  try  the  case  in  the  civil  court,  we 
received  the  following  order  or  letter  from  the  military  authorities,  a  copy  of 
^vhlch  follows  and  is  hereto  attached: 

HeAVQUABTEBS  MtLITABY  DiSISICT  OF  COLOBADO, 

Office  of  the  Judge  AmxjcATis, 
€amp  at  Trinidad,  November  22,  19 IS. 
Prom:  Acting  judge  advocate. 
To:  Mr.  D.  M.  Ralston,  deputy  district  attorney. 
Subject:  The  People  v.  L.  A.  King. 

I  am  advised  that  a  preliminary  examination  of  L.  A.  King  upon  a  charge 
of  assault  to  kill  is  set  for  to-day.  Tlie  military  authorities  have  found  it 
necessary  and  expedient  to  apprehend  King  and  are  detaining  him  for  investi- 
gation in  connection  with  certain  matters  cognizable  by  the  military.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  produce  King  uxKm  his  preliminary  to-day.  Having  investi- 
gated the  matter  which  he  is  charged  in  the  complaint  in  the  justice  court,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  that  particular  case  should  be  dismissed,  but  our  pres- 
ent detention  of  the  defendant  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  matter.  Believing 
that  it  would  facilitate  tlie  work  of  both  your  office  and  mine,  I  request  the 
dismissal  by  you  of  that  charge.  I  trust  that  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to 
concur  In  this  matter  and  will  advise  me  of  your  action. 

Edward  J.  Boughtox, 
Major  and  Acting  Judge  Advocate,  Military  District  of  Colorado. 
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•  I  was  asked  while  on  the  stand  In  regard  to  the  jury  system  prevailing  in 
Huerfano  County,  and  doubt  if  I  made  myself  clear  to  the  commission  as  to.  the 
details.  I  told  the  commission  the  statutory  mode  of  drawing  and  empaneling 
juries.  That  is  not  where  the  fault  is  in  that  county.  For  about  15  years  past 
Jefferson  B.  Farr,  who  testified  before  the  commission,  has  been  sheriff  of  that 
county.  He  dominated  the  politics  of  Huerfano  County,  and  no  man  wes  elected 
or  could  be  elected  unless  it  met  with  his  approval.  He  was  a  very  powerful 
factor — in  fact,  the  most  powerful  factor — in  politics  in  that  county  and  seemed 
to  have  the  power  of  carrying  things  just  as  he  pleased ;  that  his  word  was  a 
command  to  the  voters;  that  his  office  was  a  political  headquarters  365  days 
in  the  year.  In  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case  wherein  Sheriff  Farr  took  an  in- 
terest I  have  n^ver  known  It  to  fall  In  any  case  that  the  verdict  was  not  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes.  If  he  desired  a  man  convicted,  there  was  no 
lawyer  powerful  enough  to  acquit  any  defendant  where  Mr.  Farr  was  interested. 
It  made  no  difference  what  the  facts  were,  what  the  evidence  was,  nor  who  the 
party  was,  he  had  absolute  control  of  the  verdicts  of  the  juries.  When  it  came 
to  summoning  a  special  venire  In  a  criminal  case,  the  venire  would  be  issued 
by  the  clerk  and  handed  to  a  deputy  sheriff,  the  deputy  sheriff  would  make  a 
break  for  the  sheriff's  office,  which  Is  on  the  same  floor  as  the  court  room,  and 
there  Mr.  Farr,  the  sheriff,  would  hand  him  a  list  of  names  to  be  summoned  on 
the  special  venire.  Always  the  venire  returned  would  be  men  absolutely  under 
the  control  of  the  sheriff  and  who  would  render  any  verdict  desired  by  the 
sheriff.  Whenever  the  special  venire  was  exhausted  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth.  If  that  many  were  used,  would  be  handleil  in  the  same  manner  and  go 
through  the  same  process  and  the  same  result  would  be  reached. 

It  may  seem  to  an  outsider  that  these  statements  are  quite  general  and 
quite  broad,  but  personal  observation  as  well  as  personal  experience  have 
causetl  me  to  make  these  statements  as  matters  of  absolute  fact.  I  have  never 
in  any  community  nor  at  any  time  or  place  known  or  read  of  any  man  who  had 
such  complete  and  absolute  control  over  the  destinies  of  the  people  where  their 
rights  and  liberties  were  Involved  as  had  and  as  has  Sheriff  Jefferson  B.  Farr, 
of  Huerfano  County. 

He  has  openly  made  the  statement  that  any  man  could  pick  a  hundred  jurors  in 
Huerfano  County  and  that  out  of  that  hundred  jurors  he  would  pick  a  jury  of  12 
men  that  would  render  such  verdict  as  might  be  desirable  to  him  In  any  case. 

This  power  has  come  to  him  and  remained  with  him  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  backed  up  and  supported  in  all  his  political  manipulations  by 
the  large  and  powerful  coal  companies  who  operate  in  Huerfano  County. 

As  an  example  of  unwarranted  military  Interference  with  regard  to  my 
duties  as  district  attorney,  I  wish  to  cite  one  instance  which  originated  In 
Aguilar,  In  Las  Animas  County. 

A  complaint  was  made  by  a  woman  under  the  statute  against  her  husband 
for  nonsupport  of  her  and  her  family.  This  man  had  deserted  his  wife  and 
family  and  was  working  In  one  of  the  coal  mines  near  Aguilar.  The  com- 
plaint was  lodged  with  the  justice  of  the  peace  at  Aguilar  and  the  warrant  was 
issued  for  this  man's  arrest,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  duly  elected  constable 
for  service.  He  proceeded  to  the  coal  mine  of  the  Victor  American  Fuel  Co. 
at  Delagua  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  party  for  whom  the  warrant  was 
Issued.  He  was  prevented  by  the  military  from  serving  tlie  warrant,  and  he 
himself  was  placed  under  arrest  and  held  a  prlsover  for  several  hours,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  arrest  the  criminal,  although  the  defendant  was  working  In  the 
mine  where  these  militiamen  were  doing  guard  duty. 

There  are  numerous  other  instances  of  military  interference  with  the  civil 
authorities,  but  I  cite  this  as  one  of  the  rankest  examples  of  their  lawlessness 
and  disregard  for  all  civil  law  and  authority. 


DOYLE  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

Evidence  of  Albert  Zink. 

Q.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  Colorado ?-:-A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  livefl  in  Walsenburg? — A.  Seven  years. 
Q.  Were  you  in  Walsenburg  on  October  24.  the  day  the  shooting  took  place 
on  Seventh  Street?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  an  eyewitness  to  that  shooting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Just  tell  in  your  own  way  what  you  saw  relative  to  the  shooting. — ^A.  I 
was  painting  my  house  on  that  day,  and  a  bunch  of  four  or  five  men  came  by 
my  house  and  I  heard  them  say  there  was  a  bunch  of  guards  down  at  the 
corner  drunk,  and  I  went  down. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  down  for? — ^A.  Oh,  I  don't  know;  I  just  went  down  to 
see  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  And  wlien  you  got  down  there  what  did  you  see?— rA.  I  saw  about  15 
or  18  guards  standing  in  the  alley  back  of  the  houses.  There  was  a  woman 
talking  to  a  guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  alley,  and  I  went  up  to  see  if  the 
guards  were  drunk.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  drunk,  but  they  all  had  rifles; 
then  I  came  back  and  stood  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  Street. 

Q.  Aud  from  where  you  stood  on  Seventh  Street,  could  you  see  the  teams 
that  carried  the  furniture  when  they  pulled  out  of  the  alley? — A.  Just  as  plain. 

Q.  And  when  they  came  out  of  the  alley,  they  came  down  the  cross  street 
II nd  turned  up  Seventh? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  teams  wpre  there? — A.  Three. 

Q.  And  when  the  teams  pulled  out  of  the  alley,  they  came  down  the  cross 
street  and  turned  to  the  left  and  went  down  Seventh  Street? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  up  to  this  time  was  there  any  firing? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  all  the  guards  had  rifles? — A.  Yes;  they  had  rifles  and  revolverfl 
both. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  with  guns  there? — A.  None  but  the  guards. 

Q.  What  provocation  if  any,  in  your  Judgment,  did  the  guards  have  for 
shooting? — ^A.  I  didn't  see  any;  the  street  was  full  of  children,  and  they  were 
diasing  after  them  and  throwing  tin  cans  and  bits  of  dirt  at  them. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  on  the  street,  do  you  think,  at  the  time? — ^A,  Afl 
near  as  I  can  remember  tliere  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  200. 

Q.  Now,  from  where  you  stood  did  you  see  the  first  shot  fired  or  did  you 
only  hear  it? — A.  I  saw  the  first  shot  fired  and  it  was  fired  by  a  guard.  I 
don't  know  who  he  is.  He  fired  from  the  corner  of  Seventh  Street,  right  near 
the  Richards  house. 

Q.  Was  this  man,  who  fired  this  shot,  on  foot  or  on  horseback? — A.  He  waa 
on  foot, 

Q.  How  many  shots  in  all  do  you  think  were  fired? — ^A.  About  50. 

Q.  After  the  shooting  started,  what  did  the  guards  do? — A.  They  all  lined 
up  across  the  street  and  gradually  backed  away  until  they  got  down  the  cross 
street  quite  a  ways. 

Q.  Did  they  keep  on  shooting,  as  they  backed  away? — ^A.  You  bet. 

Q.  And  after  they  stopped  shooting,  what  did  they  do? — A.  They  went  in  the 
direction  down  to  the  courthouse.    I  didn't  see  them  after  that. 

Q.  After  the  guards  went  away,  what  did  you  do? — ^A.  I  went  around  and 
saw  the  men  that  were  killed,  after  which  I  went  home.  * 

Q.  Is  this  the  only  shooting  scrape  you  know  of  where  the  guards  did  the 
shooting? — A.  I  heard  some  shooting  before  that  yet. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  on  the  same  day? — A.  No;  it  was  several  days  before 
that. 

Q.  Where  did  this  shooting  take  place  and  who  did  it? — ^A.  It  took  place  at 
the  end  of  Seventh  Street,  and,  I  think,  the  shooting  came  from  the  guards  on 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  property.  I  heard  the  bullets  whistle  and  all  the 
bullet  holes  I  saw  the  next  day  came  from  that  direction.  A  German  fellow's 
house  was  shot  through  and  the  bullet  passed  about  1  foot  above  the  bed,  where 
a  boy  10  years  old  was  sleeping,  I  was  in  the  house  the  next  morning  and 
traced  the  course  the  bullets  took. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  done  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  apprehend 
the  parties  who  did  the  shooting? — ^A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Evidence  of  H.  C.  Johnson. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  24th  of  October,  1913? — A.  Walsenburg. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  being  shot  in  Walsenburg  on  that  day? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  that  shooting  take  place? — A.  On  Seventh  Street,  six  blocks 
west  of  Main  Street. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  day  did  the  shooting  occur? — A.  As  near  as  I  can 
remember  it  was  between  4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  do  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  party  who  did  the  shooting? — A.  I  don't  know.  He  was  a 
Stranger  to  me. 
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Q.  How  tux  were  you  away  from  the  man  you  saw  shoot? — ^A.  I  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  and  about  150  feet  east  of  tlie  man  I  saw  shootini^ 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  more  than  one  man  shooting? — A*  I  saw  three  sliooting. 

Q.  What  kind  ot  a  gun  did  these  men  use? — ^A.  Rifle. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  standing  relative  to  the  man  wlio  yon  saw  shooting? — 
A.  I  was  opposite  No.  627  and  the  man  I  saw  shooting  was  on  tlie  corner  of 
JSeventh  Street  and  the  cross  stret  running  north  and  soutli. 

Q.  Was  tliis  man  on  foot  or  on  horseback? — A«  He  was  on  horseback,  but 
jumped  off  his  horse  before  he  fired  a  shot 

Q.  Did  this  man  you  saw  shooting  hit  anybody  do  you  think? — A.  Yes. 
I  saw  a  man  fall  immediately  right  in  flront  of  Fred  Rldiarda'a  house. 

Q.  Did  this  man  you  saw  shooting  fire  any  more  than  one  shot? — A.  Yes. 
He  fired  several  shots. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  using  a  gun?— A.  Yes.  There  was  16  or  18  men, 
some  were  on  foot  and  some  were  on  hor8^>ack»  and  I  should  judge  I  saw  two 
or  three  men  shooting  from  the  ground  and  several  shots  were  fired  from 
men  on  horseback, 

Q.  Was  there  apparently  quite  a  number  of  people  on  the  street  at  tlie 
time? — A.  There  was  a  man  moving  his  furniture  from  Na  627  to  tlie  camps. 
The  teams  were  company  teams  and  in  charge  of  the  guards. 

Q.  Where  were  these  teams  when  the  shooting  started? — ^A.  They  were  go- 
ing up  Seventh  Street  toward  the  company's  luroperty. 

Q.  How  far  would  they  be  away  from  the  house  wliere  they  took  tlie  furniture 
at  the  time  the  shooting  commenced? — ^A.  As  near  as  I  can  Judge,  they  would 
be  100  yards. 

Q.  Was  there  any  demonstration  being  made  by  the  men  you  saw  standing 
around? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Wliat,  then,  in  your  judgment,  did  the  guards  shoot  for? — ^A.  Tliere  was 
nothing  that  would  justify  tlie  shooting. 

Q.  Did  not  the  women  try  to  st(H;>  the  teams  from  taking  the  furniture  out 
of  the  house? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  When  I  got  there  the  teams  was  leaving 
the  alley  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  I  stood  and  watched  them  pulling  out  of 
the  cross  street  onto  Seventh  Street,  and  I  should  judge  the  teams  were  fully 
100  yards  away  when  the  firing  k)egan. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  apprehend  or 
stop  the  teams  from  pursuing  their  way? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  throwing  anything  at  the  teams  or  guards? — ^A,  I 
saw  the  women  tlurowing  tin  cans  and  old  brooms  and  such  stuff  at  the  teams 
and  guards. 

Q.  Were  there  any  school  children  on  the  street  at  the  time  this  shooting 
took  place? — ^A.  Yes.    School  was  Just  let  out 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  shooting  outside  of  the  guards? — A.  No. 

Evidence  of  Samuel  Haxtrez,  American. 

Q.  WTiere  were  yoti  born? — ^A.  Washington,  Ind. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Twenty  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  lived  in  Walsenburg? — ^A.  Between  seven  and  eight 
years. 

Q.  Were  you  In  Walsenburg  on  October  24,  the  day  tl^e  shooting  took  place 
on  Seventh  Street? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  shootlngV-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  in  Walsenburg?— A.  At  704  Seventh  Street.  Almost 
opposite  to  where  the  shooting  took  place. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  in  your  own  way  what  ymi  know  about  the  shooting — 
A.  I  was  standing  In  my  own  yard  when  the  teams  carrj'ing  the  furniture 
came  out  of  the  alley  onto  the  cross  street,  and  there  the  guards  were  with  them ; 
some  were  on  horseback  and  some  were  on  foot.  After  the  wagons  had  turned 
the  corner  into  Seventh  Street  I  heard  a  shot  and  when  I  looked  around  I  saw 
a  guard  bringing  his  gun  down  from  his  shoulder. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  man  fire  again? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  There  vrere  several 
shots  fired.  I  saw  Jess  Russell  run  up  and  shoot  the  Finlander  in  front  of 
Richards*s  house.  I  think  he  was  shot  before,  because  he  leaned  over  and  put 
his  hands  on  his  stomach. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  the  shooting  lasted? — ^A.  I  don't  know;  perhaps 
about  five  minutes. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  In  your  own  yard  all  this  time? — A.  No;  there  vms  a 
bunch  of  women  rushed  up  on  our  porch  nn<l  pushed  me  in  with  them. 
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Q.  Did  TOO  l^ar  m«r  AtsmOug  after  ^mi  gvt  in  tke  bouset — ^A.  Tes,  eir. 
Perhaps  two  or  three  siioti. 
Q.  Dad  yon  Me  njted^  else  vitli  ir«n  timt  dar  $— A.  Xo. 
<^  Do  y<m  know  Itti  nan  Foafcpr  «te  Ib  charged  "with  baviag  a  goal— >A.  iNo. 
Q.  Did  yoa  testify  la  Ike  F^ater  case?— A.  J(i 
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<J.  Were  jou  twrn  In  Colorado^ — A,  Tes. 

Q.  How  long  hare  yon  lived  In  WateenbargT — ^A.  AtK)nt  12  years. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Walsenburg  oo  October  2^  1913,  the  day  the  shooting  took 
place  on  Seventh  Street? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  shooting  yourself  2 — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  on  S^reiUli  Street  at  thte  time? — A.  I  lire  at 
634,  right  across  the  street  from  where  th^  were  moving  the  furniture. 

Q.  And  you  were  there  when  tire  shoottng  cotmnenced? — ^A.  Ye«. 

^.  Tell  the  committee  In  ymir  o^m  way  what  ycra  know  about  tiie  shooting. 
{Here  the  witness  tells  the  ordinary  story  of  the  shooting.]  Were  there  some 
of  the  guards  mounted  and  some  on  foot? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  How  maqy  of  tlie  guards  were  momiteil"? — A.  I  don^t  know. 

Q.  Did  yon  notice  which  way  the  guards  went  atter  the  shooting? — A.  i^ome 
went  down  toirard  the  railroad  track  and  the  rest  followed  after  the  wagons. 

Q.  Were  those  who  followed  after  the  wagons  tm  horseback  or  on  foot? — A. 
On  horseback. 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing  when  the  flrst  shot  was  flred? — A.  In  front  erf 
"&e  house  where  they  were  moving  tiie  furniture  from. 

Q.  And  you  »aw  the  man  that  flred  that  first  shot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Where  was  he  landing  %vhen  lie  shot? — A.  On  the  rross  street  near  the 
niiS^r  woman*s  house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  man  when  yon  «ee  him? — A.  No:  1  fUdn't  see  *iim 
dose. 

"Q.  Was  he  on  foot  or  on  horse'back? — A.  On  Iwsrs^ljark. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anj'body  €^»e  ha^*  any  inms  excei>t  the  gntirds? — A.  3Vo. 

^.  Did  you  testify  in  the  Foster  wrse? — ^A.  Xo. 

Evidence  of  Alexxxder  Osvirk,  Ai'stkia^. 

4J.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Tw?nty-ona 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  In  Colorado? — ^A.  Fifteen  yoars. 

Q.  Are  you  llvii^g  in  Walsenburg  at  present? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hew  long  have  you  lived  In  SValsenburg? — ^A.  Ahout  eight  month??, 

Q.  Were  you  in  Walaenlmrg  on  the  24th  of  last  October? — A  Yes,  sir;'!  wa^i. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Proffit?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  with  him  on  that  day? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  do  you  live? — A.  i  tlve  on  Seventh  Street  now,  trat  at  that 
tin^  I  Uved  at  530  Wyoming  Street 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  on  Seventh  Street  the  day  of  the  ?<hooting? — A.  I 
went  with  the  crowd  up  there. 

Q.  What  crowd? — ^A.  I  \ias  standing:  by  tlie  pool  Toom  on  Main  Street  awl  I 
saw  a  number  of  people  going  toward  Seventh  Street  and  I  went  too. 

Q.  Did  you  know  wh.v  all  these  people  were  gotng  toward  Seventh  Street? — 
A-  No.  I  didn't  know  at  this  lime.  I  thought  there  was  fightfng  np  there  and 
I  went  to  see. 

Q.  When  you  gfft  np  there  what  did  you  -see?  Just  tell  ft  In  yonr  own  way. — 
A.  I  saw  women  on  the  Inside  of  tlie  fence  throwing  sticks  and  tin  <xos  at  t^ 
furniture  and  hollering  "  Scahi,"  and  the  guards  was  in  the  alley  "back  of  tlie 
house  looking  at  tlie  women.  After  they  got  the  furniture  loaded,  they  pnne<l 
out  and  the  -guards  went  with  It.  When  tliey  got  out  to  the  comer  of  Seventh 
Street  the  guards  began  to  tshoot.  The  first  shot  was  ftred  by  Jess  Bussell  and 
killed  an  Italian. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  Ru.<«sell  who  flred  the  first  shot? — A.  I  saw  him 
throw  up  the  gun  and  fire. 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing  at  this  time? — A.  I  was  standing  rij:lit  in  front 
of  633 ;  when  I  saw  two  njen  shot.  I  ran  into  tlie  liouse. 

Q.  Where  was  Rassell  standing  wlien  he  fired? — A.  He  i^-as  at  the  corn«-  of 
Seventh  Street  near  RirtiaTd5f*s  house. 

Q.  Was  he  on  foot  or  was  he  on  horseback? — A.  He  was  on  foot. 
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Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  shooting  besides  Russell?— A.  There  was  a 
bunch  of  shots  flreil.    I  thought  they  were  all  firing. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  with  guns  outside  of  the  guards? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  people  do  you  think  there  were  on  the  street  when  the  guards 
began  to  shoot? — A,  There  was  a  big  bunch  of  people,  lots  of  women  and 
children. 

Q.  How  was  it  that  there  were  so  many  children  there ?-^ A.  On  account  of 
the  schoolhouse  there — the  school  was  just  let  out. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  Russell  fire  the  first  shot;  did  that  shot  hit  anybo<ly? — 
A.  Yes ;  he  got  that  Italian.    I  jumped  Inside  of  the  fence  and  got  In  the  clear. 

Evidence  of  Tony  Belich. 

Q.  AVhere  were  you  born? — A.  Austria. 

Q.  How  old  are  you?: — A.  Thirty -six. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Walsenburg? — A.  Eight  years. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Walsenburg  on  that  day?  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — 
A-  Yes;  there  was  shooting  on  Seventh  Street 

Q.  Tell  us  in  your  own  way  the  story.  You  were  downtown  and  saw  two 
wagons  loaded  with  guards? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  they  going? — A.  They  came  off  of  Fifth  Street,  went  through 
to  White  City,  and  then  came  out  on  Sixth  Street,  then  upon  Seventh  Street  to 
Mrs.  Pisarczyk*s  house.  This  number  is  627  Seventh  Street.  When  they  got 
there  they  starteil  to  move  the  furniture  onto  the  teams.  When  I  got  there 
there  was  one  wagon  already  loaded. 

Q.  How  many  guards  did  you  think  were  there? — A.  About  a  dozen  anyway. 

Q.  Did  they  all  have  guns? — A.  Everyone  had  two,  not  just  one. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  else  have  any  guns  besides  tlie  guards? — A.  No;  I 
didn't. 

Q,  Was  there  quite  a  number  of  people  in  the  street  at  that  time? — A.  Yes; 
from  three  to  four  hundred  people. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  throwing  stones?— 
A.  No  men ;  but  I  saw  the  children  throwing  them. 

Q.  Where  were  you  while  they  were  loading  the  furniture? — ^A.  I  was  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  Seventh  Street  looking  into  the  yard. 

Q.  You  could  see  them  then  loading  the  furniture  from  where  you  were? — 
A.  Yes;  I  could  see  them. 

Q.  How  many  wagon  loads  of  furniture  were  there? — A.  (No  response.) 

Q.  Did  you  stand  there  until  you  saw  the  wagons  loadeil  and  mo  veil  away? — 
A.  Sure. 

Q.  Where  were  the  wagons  at  the  time  of  the  first  shooting? — A.  The  wagons 
had  pulled  out  of  the  cross  street  into  Seventh  Street,  and  the  guards  lined  up 
on  the  cross  street  and  began  shooting  down  Seventh  Street  toward  the  town. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  first  shot  that  was  fired? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Would  you  know  the  man  if  you  saw  him  who  fired  the  first  shot? — 
A-  Yes ;  if  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Did  this  shot  that  was  fired  hit  anybody?— A.  Not  the  first  one.  With 
the  second  shot  the  Italian  fell. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Italian  after  he  was  shot? — A.  Sure  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  shot  besides  this  Italian? — A.  Yes;  this  man,  the 
Finlander,  shot  in  front  of  Richard's  house. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  people  that  were  shot? — A.  No;  one  Austrian  fellow  was 
shot  and  die<l  the  next  day,  and  an  American  shot  through  the  foot 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  in  your  judgment  was  there  to  make  the  guards  shoot 
at  the  people? — A.  Because  the  children  and  women  called  them  scab  herders. 

Q.  Tliey  did  not  offer  any  violence? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  do  you  think  the  guards  fired? — A.  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Would  there  have  been  50  shots? — A.  More  than  that 

Q.  And  after  they  had  stopped  shooting,  what  did  the  guards  do? — A,  They 
Just  ran  away  to  the  fence  of  the  company  ground. 

Evidence  of  Anna  Pisarczyk. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  In  Pueblo. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Walsenburg? — A.  Fifteen  j-ears. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Walsenburg  on  October  24? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  There  was  considerable  shooting  done  here  that  day.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  an  eyewitness  to  that  shooting? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  In  your  own  way  what  took  place.  Whereabouts  on  Seventh 
Street  did  this  shooting  take  place? — ^A.  On  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  the  cross 
street  in  front  of  Richard's  house. 

Q.  What  in  your  judgment  led  up  to  the  shooting?  What  provocation  if  any 
did  the  guards  have  for  shooting? — A.  No  provocation.  ^ly  husband  ordered 
the  guards  off  his  property  and  out  of  the  yard. 

Q.  What  were  the  guards  doing  in  that  yard? — A.  Standing  with  their  guns, 
looking  at  the  people. 

Q.  Were  the  teamsters  loading  the  furniture  on  the  wagons  at  this  time? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  your  husband  ordered  the  guards  out  of  the  yard  did  they  go  out? — 
A.  Not  until  "  Shorty  "  Martinez  ordered  them  out. 

Q.  You  heard  "  Shorty  "  Martinez  tell  them  to  get  out  of  the  yard,  did  you? — 
A.  I  did  not,  but  my  husband  did. 

Q.  When  the  furniture  was  loaded  on  the  wagons  and  they  starte<l  to  nwve 
out  of  the  yard  into  the  alley,  and  from  there  on  Seventh  Street,  were  you  in  a 
position  to  see  the  teams  as  they  moved  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  keep  the  teams  from  driving  away? — 
A.  Nothing  except  children  were  throwing  stones  at  the  wagons. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  the  teams  started  to  move? — ^A.  I  was  stand- 
ing in  the  yard  of  Mrs.  Thomas.  I  saw  the  teams  drive  out  of  the  yard  into 
the  alley;  then  I  went  out  on  to  Seventh  Street  and  walked  along  toward 
Richards*s  house.  I  saw  the  teams  when  they  came  around  the  corner  and 
turnetl  up  Seventh  Street,  and  the  deputies  were  following  the  crowds. 

Q.  Where  you  standing  relatively  when  the  shooting  l>egan? — A.  On  Seventh 
Street,  near  Mrs.  Richards*s  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  or  hear  the  first  shot  that  was  fired? — A.  I  saw  the  first  shot 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  fire<l  the  first  shot? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — A.  Jess  Russell. 

Q,  Where  were  you  relative  to  the  first  shot  that  was  fired? — A.  I  was  in 
front  of  Mrs.  Richard's  house. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  it  was  Jess  Russell  that  fired  that  shot? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  saw  the  Finlander  stagger  toward  the  fence  and  you  turned  and 
ran  back  to  Mrs.  Thomas's  house?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  shooting  after  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  shots? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  do  you  think  were  fired? — A.  So  many,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  guards  arrested  and  charged  with  the  shooting? — A.  Na 

Q.  Was  anylKKly  arrested  charged  with  the  shooting? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of, 

Q.  You  were  summone<l  as  a  witness  to  testify  in  court  relative  to  this  shoot- 
ing in  a  case  In  which  a  man  by  the  name  of  Foster  was  charged  with  having 
fired  the  first  shot? — A.  Yes;  I  testified  In  this  case. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  man  Foster  that  day?— A.  No,  sir. 

Evidence  of  Mose  Nelson. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Twenty-two. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — ^A.  Walsenburg. 

Q.  Was  you  In  Walsenburg  on  October  24,  1914? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  some  shooting  done  in  Walsenburg  on  that  day ;  do  you  know 
anything  about  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  on  Seventh  Street  at  this  time? — A.  I  saw  the 
people  going  there  and  I  was  curious  to  know  what  was  going  on  and  I  followed 
the  crowd.  When  I  got  there  they  were  loading  wagons  up  and  ladles  were 
throwing  rocks  and  tin  cans  and  they  were  hollering  "  scabs." 

Q.  What  did  you  see  then? — A.  I  came  out  on  Seventh  Street 

Q.  What  did  you  see  from  Seventh  Street? — A.  I  saw  the  teams  coming 
down  the  cross  street  and  turning  up  Seventh  Street. 

Q.  Where  were  the  guards  then? — A.  They  were  following  behind  the  teams. 
I  saw  Jess  Russell  pull  his  gim  to  his  shoulder  and  I  saw  him  pull  the  trigger 
and  shoot.    The  first  shot  killed  the  Italian.    Then  I  went  in  the  house. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  you  got  there  they  were  loading  the  furniture  onto  the 
company  teams  in  the  back  yard,  this  house,  No.  627? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  Now;  th^e  was^ite  a  Dumber  of  iie<i|^  aroand? — ^A.  Tea;  (qatte  a  few. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  guQs  or  weapons  outside  of  tbeee  t^e  guards  liad? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Dkl  you  aee  tbe  men  make  aqy  attempt  ta  prev'ent  them  loading  the  far- 
nlture  oa  the  wagons? — A,  Kou 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  women  make  any  atteii]a)t? — X.  No.  They  oaly  threw 
tin  •cans  and  coal  aad  believed  **  acaba."  Thcs'  tried  to  fttay  the  hose  on  tbeni, 
hut  it  would  not  reach. 

Q.  You  saw  the  teams,  did  you,  when  th^^  started  to  move  into  tiie  a  11^'  and 
down  the  street  toward  Seventh  Street? — A.  X-ea,  air. 

Q.  Where  were  the  teams  when  the  first  shooting  began? — A.  Tiiey  were 
turning  out  of  the  aide  atreet  -ante  Seveotli  Street 

Q.  And  where  were  you  standing  at  that  time? — A.  I  was  standiag  on  the 
opposite  aide  of  the  street  an  Beveath  Street. 

Q.  From  where  you  were  ataading,  could  you  see  the  first  sliot  tliat  waa 
fired?— A.  Yea,  air. 

Q.  Do  you  Icnow  the  man  that  fired  the  first  sliot? — A-  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  Jeas  RusKieiL 

Q.  Wlien  you  aaw  Jess  Hussell  fire  did  he  hit  anybody  3 — ^A.  I  iloa't  know 
whether  he  hit  anyone,  but  the  Italian  fell  JUst  as  soon  as  tluit  ahot  waa  lii^ed. 

Q.  Was  there  au3'  other  shots  than  this  yon  heard  fired  ? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  How  many  shots  in  all  de  you  tliink  were  fired? — ^A.  I  can't  telL 

Q.  Would  tliere  be  25?— A.  More  than  that  I  tliiuk;  perha|)a  SO. 

Q.  Now,  there  were  other  parties  aliot  besides  this  Italian  you  «aw  fall? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  people  after  the  i^iooting  was  over? — A.  I  saw  tiie 
fellow  they  called  *'  Kris  "  through  the  wlndO'W  lying  an  a  table. 

Q.  How  many  people  do  you  thiiik  w«re  in  the  street  at  the  time  tliey  started 
the  shooting? — A.  Between  two  and  three  hundred. 

Q.  Ab^it  what  time  of -day  was  tlds? — A.  About  3.30  or  4  o'clock. 

Q.  Were  there  nny  children  in  the  street? — ^A.  Yes.  Tiiey  were  just  coming 
out  of  school  up  the  street. 

Q.  After  the  shooting  was  aver,  did  you  notice  which  way  tlie  guards  went?— 
A.  I  don't  know.     I  went  in  the  house. 

Q.  After  the  first  shot  waa  fired  and  you  saw  this  Italian  fall,  you  went  into 
the  house? — ^A.  Yes,  atr* 

Q.  You  were  not  on  the  street  after  that  until  it  was  all  over? — ^A.  After  It 
was  all  over. 

E^'ID£^CE  OF  Ma.  Romabovskl 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Se^^enteen. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Walsenburg? — X,  Four  years. 

Q.  Where  wore  you  on  October  .24  when  tiie  shooting  took  place  on  Seventh 
Street? — A.  I  was  down  there  where  the  sh<x>ting  was. 

Q.  What  were  j^ou  doing  on  Seventh  Street  at  tliat  time? — Jl.  I  live  on 
Seventh  Street. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  tlie  sliooting  took  place? — ^A.  I  was  standing:  in 
front  of  the  colored  fellow's  house  on  Seventh  Street. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  shooting? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  the  guards  sliooting. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  guards  who  done  the  shooting? — A.  Yes;  I  know 
Jess  Russell. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Jess  Russell  shoot  anybody? — ^A.  Yes;  he  shot  at  me;  and  I 
lay  down  and  he  shot  through  my  cap  and  hit  tlie  Finlander  in  the  stomach 
and  killed  him. 

Q.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of  people  around  there  at  the  time,  wene  there  not?^ 

A-  Yes;  I  think  there  was  about  two  hundred. 

Q.  Were  there  any  children  on  the  street  at  the  time? — A-  Yes;  scihool  was 
Just  let  out. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anjljody  do  any  shooting  liesides  the  guards? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybo<iy  have  any  guns  besides  tlie  guards? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  down  there  at  tliat  particular  time  of  day? — A.  I 
was  .down  town  and  I  saw  the  guards  going  up  Seventh  Street  and  someboily 
said  tliey  were  going  to  move  some  scabs,  so  I  went  up  Seventh  Street  to  see 
them  move  the  scabs. 

Q,  Did  you  see  them  moving  the  scabs? — ^A.  Yes;  the  stuff  was  all  loaded 
on  the  wagons  wlieu  I  got  there  and  they  started  out 
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Q.  Yon  (fifty.  :fltarted  oist;  ushers  wane  tiae  toems  winfiA  yoa  4Baw  tbem? — A. 
They  were  in  the  yard  laack  ^  itbe  iioiuae^  tksy  were  all  availed  .and  weise  ^aat 
atarting  'oui. 

Q.  And  you  aaw  the  Heuoau  jmlllBg  out  «f  tlie  ,yard  bac^  (of  the  h«iiK»e  and 
fliey  came  through  the  alley  into  the  cross  street  and  out  onto  Seventh  Streei? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Inhere  were  the  teams  when  yoa  jutw  tke  firift  shot  fired? — A..  Th^'  were 
coaLog  down  the  4Street  and  the  giuirds  wece  ^oUowiog  in  b&ck  of  them. 

Q.  Did  yoH  aee  ax)y1»e4}'  tlirowine  fitoiMS  i>r  iXn  cans  jcur  4inytiilQg  eU«  <at  the 
guards? — ^A.  No. 

-Q.  You  aas  that  Jess  Bussell  shot  Jthipongk  your  hat  and  the  bullet  hit  the 
KLolunder;  dad  ^ou  s&d  Mm  mhoet  more  Ihau  otnce? — A.  Yes;  he  shot  at  me 
a'bout  four  times. 

Q.  Was  Russell  on  foot  or  en  'horseibacl^?— A.  He  Tvraa  on  lOot. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  Finlander  after  the  shooting  was  over? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  times  was  he  shot? — K.  Tx^^ee. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  nwn  that  were  lAwt? — ^A.  Yes;  I  saw  wi  Italian 
ivlK)  -was  fSket  tliPOQgh  «tlie  liesd. 

Q.  Was  he  dead? — ^A.  Yes. 

HJ.  IKd  y»u  «ee  «nybo^  eiw  besUles  the  ItflRwn? — A..  Yeu;  I  fiaw  a  Slav 
vfaie  was  lOiot  ftod  died  «es!t  iday. 

^.  DM  TOQ  see  a«y  -erthera? — ^A  Tee ;  I  ■saw  «  man  w%i»  was  Ail;  i^tremfSfn 
\f9th  ieet. 


<).  IIVlMiie  do  you  lire? — A.  WalaenlnB-^. 

Q.  How  long  have  yau  limped  In  WaU«nbarg'9 — ^A.  I  lived  fbeve  ««r  two  yseara 
tibis  laiat  time. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Walsenburg  on  the  24th  of  October,  1913,  the  day  the  emar^u 
<9d  4ftie  <Bhoa(iTig  on  Seveiiith  Street? — A.  Y«b. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  shooting? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wiiene  v^ere  70U  4Vt  the  time  the  shootinje:  tw3^  f)laeet— A.  Slgbt  across  the 
street  from  where  *hey  were  nM»v)ng  ««t  the  fumltmre. 

Q,  Wliat  were  yew  deing  them  at  t^at  time'? — A  I  was  wt  niy  ♦wn  i^apce  ©f 


Q.  What  business  «re  you  In*? — X.  Butcflwr  bn^cess. 

<^.  Aad  from  apour  place  »C  t>«^teess  93001  iemdd  Jiee  ^irlud:  '«ras  irdng  ««  acpob^ 
the  street? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  the  conmittee  In  your-owm  way  Vhat  ye«  «aw, — ^A.  VT^n  the  ii'a^fMis 
(«Bie  out  <rf  tlie  side  street  en  to  Seventh  f?tw^  there  wtis  a  tot  of  chfldnen 
tiMre,  and  they  begttn  *©  ^Aeer  and  lioTl9w  •*  e»enb  "  a«d  thro«w  l^s  4>f  dirt  at 
the  wagoas. 

Q.  l>id  yoa  «ee  aa3;1»ody  ^oot? — A.  Y«s;  t  flaw  ^ecis  Bti^wTI  ^«me  around  tlie 
CBrner  ef  fttra.  itiehards's  heose  and  ftre  into  the  crowd,  and  1  «nw  tlie  Italiaa 
fall  down  on  the  sidewalk. 

•Q.  Was  Jess  iUnsell  the  ^niy  man  -yem  «aw  iwflag  a  frun"? — A.  Ko ;  I  «aAV  nil 
the  guards  firing, 

Q..  DW  y«u  «ee  anybody  etee  -ustng  a  |5WB  beiAdee  the  guards? — A.  "No. 

Q.  Was  the  fact  that  the  children  were  tantadlzteg  tlie  iniard?;  tlie  -wily  "prov- 
ocatioB  they  had  te  shoot? — ^A.  Y-es. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  they  were  loading  the  furniture  on  fhe.  •waffonf;'? — 
A.  I  was  standing  dn  front  ©f  tlie  house  where  they  Aveve  taking  the  fornitore 
out  of. 

Q.  Fpom  where  yen  «t9od  eonM  y<ni  see  kite  the  loack  yard  wliere  they  were 
leodlAg  the  ftiraltore? — ^A.  Yw. 

^Q.  Did  yo«  -see  «ny  guards  back  flieiKff — A.  T-es ;  tmd  AHiert  ^vfto  owns  the 
property  evdered  t^em  oBt  -of  the  fiwd. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  ordering  them -eut  of  ISie  yard^ — ^A.  Yes. 

<5.  'H'hepe  did  tliey  g©  then? — A.  ^ust  <rat  off  the  yard  in  tlie  alley. 
^  Q.  How  many  teams  were  there? — ^A.  I  only  ^law  them  *«nfdin?r  one  team. 
'Q.  Did  you  «ee  the  leam  when  it  sterted  t»  «ove.  ««t  ef  rtie  yawl? — A.  Yes. 
That  was  the  time  I  moved  back  to  my  .shop  again. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  try  to  stop  the  tewms? — A.  "Ne. 

<J.  And  you  «iay  thaft  when  *he  teams  were  turning  tlie  comer  into  f>e\"ettth 
Street  ywi  fiaw  Jess  RiMseH  fiheet  hrto  tlie  <»r«wd? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  on  horseback  or  <«  foot? — A.  On  foot. 

^.  Y-eu  Imew  Jew  Bmts^l  ^^lien  you  see  him'? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Were  there  many  people  on  the  street  at  the  time? — A.  Yes;  there  was 
between  three  and  four  hundred — ^perhaps  five  hundred. 

Q.  And  a  great  number  of  these  were  children,  were  they  not? — A.  Yes;  the 
school  was  Just  let  out  and  there  was  all  kinds  of  children  and  women  in  the 
street. 

Q.  How  many  guards  do  you  think  were  there? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  There 
must  have  been  between  15  and  20 — ^perhaps  more. 

Q.  How  many  shots  do  you  think  were  fired  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know ;  i>erhaps  be- 
tween fifty  and  a  hundred.  I  done  some  soldiering  myself,  and  in  fast  shooting 
three  or  four  men  are  liable  to  fire  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  which  way  the  guards  went  after  the  shooting? — A.  No. 
I  went  over  where  the  dead  men  were  and  did  not  see  where  the  guards  went. 

Evidence  of  Wiluam  Proffitt. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Twenty-eight. 

Q.  Are  you  a  resident  of  Walsenburg? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  you  in  Walsenburg  on  October  24  when  the  shooting  took  place  on 
Seventh  Street? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  that  shooting,  just  tell  it  in  your  own  way. — 
A.  (The  witness  here  tells  a  well-connected  story  of  how  he  and  two  others, 
Charley  Dortey  and  a  man  who  went  by  the  name  of  "Alick,"  a  Slav,  saw 
about  20  guards  moving  through  the  town  shortly  after  midday  and  out  of 
curiosity  followed  them  until  they  finally  reached  Seventh  Street). 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  would  that  be? — A.  Between  3  and  4  o'clock.  • 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  between  3  and  4  o'clock? — A.  As  I  remember, 
the  school  children  were  let  out  of  school  just  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  there  many  people  on  the  street  at  that  time? — A.  Yes;  quite  a 
crowd. 

Q.  Did  any  of  this  crowd  outside  of  the  guards  you  have  spoken  of  have 
any  guns? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  throw  stones  or  anything  else  at  the  guards? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Therfe  was  quite  a  lot  of  women  there  was  there  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  women  throwing  anything  at  the  guards? — A,  I  saw  a 
woman  in  the  yard  next  to  where  they  were  loading  the  furniture  pick  up 
some  pieces  of  nut  coal  and  toss  it  over  the  fence  at  the  mules. 

Q.  Where  was  you  standing  when  you  heard  the  first  shot? — ^A.  I  was  on 
the  corner  of  Seventh  Street  and  in  front  of  Simon's  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  first  sbot  fired? — ^A.  No.     I  only  heard  it.. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then? — ^A.  I  turned  and  looked  in  the  direction  from 
which  I  heard  the  shot  fired  and  I  saw  a  man  raise  his  gun  and  fire.  After 
he  fired  he  ran  down  the  street  and  shouted,  **  line  up  boys,"  and  the  guards 
ran  around  and  down  by  him,  leaving  him  at  the  rear  of  the  line.  Then  he 
raised  his  gun  and  fired  again  and  shot  a  man  who  was  standing  in  front  of 
Fred  Richard's  house. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  this  man*s  name  Is  who  you  saw  shoot  this  man  in 
front  of  the  Richard's  house? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  describe  him  to  the  committee? — A.  Yes;  he  had  on  a  gray 
sweater  coat  and  wore  a  large  mustache. 

Q.  How  many  shots  in  all  do  you  think  was  fired? — A.  I  should  judge  be- 
tween 25  or  30  shots. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  shot  besides  this  man  you  refer  to? — A.  Yes. 
There  was  three  other  shot. 

Q.  After  the  guards  stopped  firing,  what  did  you  do  then? — A.  I  started  to 
cross  the  street  to  where  the  man  lay  who  was  shot  in  front  of  Richard's 
house.  "  Shorty  "  Martinez  was  coming  out  of  the  side  street  on  horseback. 
He  was  apparently  trying  to  get  his  gun  back  into  his  scabbard,  and  he  said, 
•*  Now  see,"  with  a  sarcastic  grin  on  his  face. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him? — A.  Yes;  but  they  didn't  none  of  them  fellows 
have  any  guns,  and  he  said,  "no." 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then? — ^A.  I  went  over  and  looked  at  the  man  who  waS 
shot. 

Q.  Was  he  dead  when  you  got  there? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  this  man? — A.  I  didn't  do  anything.  I  went  on 
down  the  street  to  where  there  was  an  Italian  laying  on  the  street  dead. 

Q.  Was  this  all  the  dead  men  you  saw? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  shot  during  that  time  do  you  know? — A.  Yes. 
Mr.  Youst  was  shot  through  the  neck,  but  I  did  not  see  him. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  others? — A.  Yes;  there  wfts  a  Slav  shot  through  the 
ueck,  but  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  school  was  let  out  about  that  time.  Was  there  any 
school  chlhlren  on  the  street  whtni  the  firing  was  going  on? — A,  Yes;  all  the 
school  children  were  out  on  the  street  at  the  time. 


BOYLE  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

McmhcrHhip  from  l-edger  of  dUtrict  No.  15,  U.  M.  W.  A.,  Nov.  20,  1914, 

Subdistrict  No.  1: 

Ix)cal  Union  No. — 

84,  Superior,  Colo 72 

1388,  Lafayette 290 

1668,  Louisville- 451 

2483,   Gorham 130 

3045,  Layden i 62 


Subdistrict  No.  2 : 

Local  Union  No. — 

2409,  Coal  Creek 196.5 

2546,  Brookslde 157 

2850,  Prospect  Heights 1 120 

2868,  Rockvale 351 

3002,  Williamsburg .  194 

3022,  Florence 113.5 


1,005 


Subdistrict  No.  3: 

Local  Union  No. — 

423,  Walsenburg 73 

2884,  Walsenburg 249 

2891,  Soller 213 

3001,  Maltland __  .       _  53 

3012,  Toltec ..  80 

3013,  Shumway 58 

3016,  Ideal  mino       ___ 200 

3017,  Strong .     95 

3018,  Ojo 164 

3020,  Lester ___  89 

3034,  Tioga 178 

3025,  Black  Connon ___     .  80 

3038,  LaVeta .-     70 

3053,  Tioga 97.5 


1, 132 


Subdistrict  No.  4: 

Local  Union  No. — 

406,  Forbes .,_     '27 


1,6(>9 


2060,  Aguilar — 346 

2372,  Trinidad __         280 

3003,  Rugby 64 

3004,  Segundo .    .  1.19 

3005,  Segundo _.     __.     118 

3007,  Starkvillo _  270 

3008,  Cokodale .  _  .-_.  .  167 

3009,  Ludlow _       .     __  300 

3010,  Bowen  and  Suffield .-      .  -  2Hry 

3011,  Torcio __"  __:_^    38 

3014,  Piedmont __.    127 

3015,  Sopris 133 

3033,  Wootton __     

3034,  Grey  Creek 56 

3035,  Rugby 138 

3044,  Raton _     .._  124 

2  632 

38819''— S.  Doc.  415,  64-1— vol  8 23 
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Subdlstrict  No.  5 : 
Local  IJnkm  No. — 

1772.  PttlisaUes— 44 

9060,  Baldwin 38 

3028.  New  Castle 8« 

8052,  Glenwood  Springs 60 

3256,  Crested  Butte 3.19 

m 

Subdistrict  No.  8 : 

lx>cal  Union  No. — 

1662,  Curtis 12.") 

2170,  Roswell 28 

3051.  Roswell 62 


587 


SutMllstrict  No.  0: 

Local  Union  No. — 

995,  Puritan .    .     34 

1417,  Erie 71 

2753,  Frederick .  158 

2502,  Dacona 18 


215 


Subdlstrlct  No.  10: 
Local  Union  No. — 

2885,  Oak  Creek 324 

3038,  Junction  City 42 


281 


366 


7,917 


DOYLE  EXHIBIT  NO.  S. 

(In  pencil:)  Denveb.  Colo.,  December  J6,  191S. 

Whereas  the  Colorado  State  Federation  of  Labor,  now  in  convention  assembled 
in  Denver,  consisting  of  over  500  delegates,  representing  the  allied  bodies 
of  working  people  in  every  section  of  the  State,  has  been  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  strike  of  the  Colorado  coal  miners,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  conduct  of  the  militia  and  their  officers,  and  those 
responsible  for  such  conduct;  and 
Whereas  the  convention  has  made  a  careful  Investigation  into  the  said  mat- 
ters for  which  it  was  called  to  assemble;  and 
Whereas  It  is  deemed  advisable  to  publish  to  the  people  a  declaration  of  the 
grievances  to  which  said  coal  miners  and  their  families,  and  those  who  sympa- 
thize with  them  in  their  efforts  to  better  their  conditions  of  life  and  to  ob- 
tain greater  safety  in  their  work,  have  been  submitted,  and  to  adopt  resolu- 
tions touching  the  said  situation  as  it  has  existed  and  now  exists;  therefore, 
It  is  hereby  declared  by  the  convention,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  whole 
situation,  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  working  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  without  regard  to 
the  particular  branch  of  industry  In  which  they  are  engaged.  Indorse  in  the 
most  emphatic  and  earnest  manner,  the  calling  of  the  coal  miners*  strike. 
They  hereby  pledge  to  the  said  striking  miners  their  most  earnest,  hearty, 
loyal,  and  unfaltering  support,  both  morally  and  financially,  in  the  great 
struggle  In  which  they  are  engaged.  The  working  i>eople  of  this  State  recog- 
nize that  the  contest  of  any  branch  of  labor  to  better  its  condition  Is  the  con- 
test of  every  workingman,  and  the  convention  now  assembled  assures  said 
coal  miners  that  the  whole  body  of  the  working  people  of  this  State  stands 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  man  to  man  with  them  In  the  contest  In  which  they 
are  engaged,  and  will  so  stand  with  them  until  said  strike  is  settled  upon  hon- 
orable and  fair  terms  satisfactory  to  said  miners,  no  matter  how  long  It  may 
last.  The  convention  sends  to  the  miners  in  their  tents  and  colonies  through- 
out the  State,  and  to  their  wives  and  children,  the  message  to  be  of  gootl 
cheer,  and  to  remember  that  they  do  not  stand  alone.  The  convention  bids 
them  to  remember,  in  the  face  of  persecution,  that  no  such  cause  has  ever 
triumphed  without  martyrdom.  It  bids  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  have 
back  of  them  the  unbounded  admiration,  love,  and  appreciation  of  other  work- 
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ers  throughout  this  Nation.  It  bids  them  bear  in  mind  that  the  persecutions 
practiced  upon  them  so  iong,  first  by  the  coai  operators  and  then  by  the  mili- 
tary satraps,  can  not  go  on  much  longer.  Already  a  brighter  day  is  dawning, 
and  soon  the  entire  State  and  Nation  will  shout  in  unison  that  their  demands 
may  be  granted.  Martyrdom  for  such  a  cause  is  glorious.  Persecution  only 
hastens  the  day  of  triumph. 

Second.  The  working  people  of  this  State,  through  their  hundreds  of  dele- 
gates now  assembled,  resent  In  the  most  emphatic  terms  the  statements,  so  in- 
dustriously circulated  by  the  coal  operators  and  those  ignorant  of  the  true  con- 
ditions, that  the  strike  of  the  coal  miners  was  brought  about  through  the 
efforts  of  so-called  agitators,  and  did  not  represent  the  real  wishes  of  the 
miners  themselves.  The  facts  shown  by  our  investigation  are  that  the  miners 
themselves  were  unanimous  in  their  demand  that  a  strike  be  called.  Week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month,  for  a  long  time  preceding  the  strike,  the 
men  w^ho  work  underground,  pressed  upon  their  local  district,  State,  and  na- 
tional officers  their  demands  that  a  strike  be  called,  until  the  pressure  became 
so  great  that  it  could  no  longer  be  resisted.  The  men  who  work  underground, 
those  who  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  every  day  and  go  down  into  the 
mines,  never  knowing  but  what  they  have  gazed  for  the  last  time  into  the  faces 
of  their  wives  and  children,  declared  that  conditions  were  intolerable. 

The  mine  owners  were  defying  the  laws  of  the  State,  passed  to  prevent  mines 
from  being  mere  death  traps.  The  mine  owners  w^ere  continually  and  con- 
stantly cheating  their  men  out  of  their  Just  wages  by  giving  them  false  weights 
on  coaL 

The  mine  owners  were  defying  the  law  which  provides  for  a  checkweighman. 
Tliey  were  discharging  men  who  undertook  to  Insist  upon  the  enforcement  of 
this  law. 

The  mine  owners  were  violating  the  law  requiring  that  there  be  no  discrim- 
ination against  men  who  Join  unions.  Banded  together  themselves,  they  denied 
the  right  of  the  worklngman  to  organize  for  his  own  benefit  They  rightly 
argued  that  with  a  strong  union  organization  the  miners  would  be  in  a  position 
where  they  could  make  demands  and  not  have  to  crawl  before  their  employers 
like  serfi9,  slaves,  and  peons. 

The  mine  owners  were  robbing  their  men  through  the  guise  of  company 
stores,  at  which  they  were  given  to  understand  they  must  trade  in  order  to  hold 
their  places. 

The  mine  owners  Were  using  the  iniquitous  scrip  system. 

The  mine  owners,  In  many  instances,  controlled  the  county  and  precinct 
officers,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  an  aggrieved  miner  from  getting 
Justice.  Not  a  single  coroner's  Jury  in  Huerfano  or  Las  Animas  County  has  for 
many,  many  years  passed  the  slightest  criticism  upon  a  mine  owner,  no  matter 
how  terrible  and  shocking  was  the  carelessness  which  caused  explosions  in 
which  hundreds  of  lives  were  snuffed  out.  To  elect  officials  who  would  do  their 
bidding,  corruption,  bribing,  and  bulldozing  of  the  most  terrible  sort  have  been 
effectively  resorted  to  by  operators  and  their  agents. 

The  mine  owners  have  at  all  times  had  under  their  command,  to  do  their 
bidding,  large  numbers  of  men  hired,  paid,  owned,  and  controlled  by  the  mine 
owners,  who  were  commissioned  as  deputy  sheriffs.  Thus,  under  the  guise  of 
law,  the  mine  owner  could  have  arrested  a  miner,  have  him  carried  before  and 
convicted  by  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  who  was  another  tool  of  the  operator,  and 
have  him  thrown  into  Jail,  in  the  custody  of  a  brutal  Jailer,  still  another  tool  of 
the  operators. 

The  Colorado  mine  owners  refused  their  men  a  living  wage.  They  contin- 
ually refused  to  pay  them  the  wages  which  the  operators  in  our  sister  State  of 
Wyoming  were  glad  to  pay,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were,  by  their  com- 
binations in  violation  of  law,  continually  raising  the  price  of  coal  on  the  people 
of  Colorado. 

Little  wonder  that  tl^e  miners  demanded  that  a  strike  be  called.  The  great 
wonder  is  that  a  strike  was  not  called  earlier.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  also, 
that  no  strike  was  called  until  repeated  efforts  were  unavailingly  made  for  a 
conference  with  the  aigerators.  Like  the  overlords  and  feudal  barons  of  old,  the 
coal  operators  took  the  position  that  it  was  beneath  their  dignity  to  have  any 
conference.  Patiently  and  forbearingly  and  courteously  the  union  officials  re- 
peatedly asked  for  a  conference,  but  none  was  granted,  and  then,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, after  many  weeks,  when  the  demands  of  the  miners  could  no  longer  be 
denied,  the  strike  was  called.  To  such  a  strike,  forced  upon  us  by  the  haughty, 
tyrannical,  and  overbearing  conduct  of  capital,  the  workingmen  of  Colorado 
pledge  the  support  of  themselves,  their  lives,  and  their  property. 
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The  convention  expresses  to  Messrs.  White,  Hayes,  Green,  I^awson,  McLen- 
nan, Doyle,  and  other  officers  and  leaders  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  their  unbounded  confidence  in  the  work  they  are  doing  to  support  the 
striking  miners,  and  return  thanks  to  Almighty  G(k1  that  there  are  such  men 
In  the  ranks  of  the  working  people.  The  convention  bids  them  to  remember 
that  Wendall  Phillips,  Charles  Sumner,  John  Brown,  and  many  other  men  to 
whom  the  American  people  are  now  building  monuments,  were,  in  their  day  and 
time,  classed  as  undesirable  agitators.  The  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  are  men  who  know  the  coal-mining  business  from  top  to  bottom. 
They  have  been  selecte<l  by  the  miners  as  their  representatives  because  they  are 
men  of  sobriety,  industry,  energy,  Intelligence,  and  loyalty  to  their  brother 
workmen.  It  is  an  insult  to  common  decency  and  to  every  workingman  In  the 
United  States  for  an  employer  to  say  that  he  will  have  no  conference  with  such 
men,  and  this  convention  now  goes  on  record  that  it  is  its  judgment  that  unless 
a  conference  is  granted  the  strike  should  continue  as  long  as  a  workingman  is 
left  alive  In  this  country. 

Third.  The  convention  has  carefully  reviewed  and  considered  the  course  of 
the  militia  sent  by  Gov.  Ammons  to  Huerfano  and  Las  Animas  Counties.  It 
finds  and  declares: 

1.  That  the  constitution  of  Colorado  expressly  provides  that  the  "  military 
shall  always  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power." 

The  courts  of  Huerfano  and  Las  Animas  Counties  have  been  open  and  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  trial  of  cases,  unimpeded  and  uninterrupted.  Yet,  John 
Chase,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  militia,  had  no  sooner  reached  those  coun- 
ties with  his  militia,  than  he  declared  that  martial  law  was  to  prevail,  and 
that  his  arbitrary  will  was  to  supersede  all  law  and  all  courts.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, in  the  famous  Declaration  of  Independence,  \\Tote  that  one  of  the  great- 
est grievances  of  the  colonies  was  that  the  King  of  England  had  attempted  to 
subordinate  the  civil  to  the  military  power.  Chase  and  MaJ.  Boughton,  both  of 
them  Peabody  appointees  and  tools  of  the  mine  ow^ners  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
days  of  deportation,  formally  published  an  announcement  that  they  had  formed 
a  military  court  which  would  try  and  execute  striking  miners  without  judge, 
jury,  or  counsel.  They  hoped  thus  to  terrify  the  strikers  into  going  back  to 
work.  That  they  knew  they  had  no  such  power,  and  that  they  were  acting 
In  violation  of  all  decency  and  law,  Is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that 
although  this  drumhead  court  was  formed  weeks  ago.  Chase  and  Boughton 
have  not  had  the  courage  to  dare  to  put  a  single  man  on  trial.  The  convention 
puts  Itself  on  record  as  believing  that  the  military  officers  only  desisted  from 
their  purpose  to  try  men  without  judge,  jury,  or  counsel  by  the  fear  of  the 
terrible  retaliation  that  would  follow  such  a  course.  The  working  people  of 
Colorado  are  peaceful  and  law-abiding,  but  If  a  workingman  is  ever  tried  and 
executed  in  this  State  by  military  commission  when  the  courts  are  open  and 
unimpeded,  then  other  lynching  parties  are  liable  to  be  formed.  If  this  be 
treason,  let  the  coal  operators  make  the  most  of  it. 

Thwarted  in  their  desire  to  execute  miners  without  judge  or  jury,  Chase  and 
Boughton  have,  since  the  first  day  they  went  to  Huerfano  and  Las  Animas 
Counties,  violated  and  trampletl  upon  every  constitutional  right  guaranteed  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  They  have  arrested  and  confined  men  In  prison  for 
many  weeks  at  a  time  on  no  charge  whatever,  and  have  defied  the  civil  authori- 
ties and  courts  to  release  them. 

They  have  beaten  and  maltreated  the  men,  kept  them  awake  at  night,  starved 
them,  and  sought  by  torture  to  make  tliem  confess  to  some  crime,  promising 
them  rewards  If  they  would  make  some  statement  derogatory  to  the  officials  of 
the  union. 

One  of  the  Instances  of  torture  was  the  case  of  a  striking  miner,  who  was 
set  to  digging  his  own  grave  with  the  statement  by  the  militia  that  he  would  be 
shot  at  daybreak. 

They  have  used  the  militia,  not  for  lawful  purposes,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  strike.  They  have  acted  as  escorts  in  the  bringing  of  nonunion 
men  into  the  State  and  into  the  mines. 

They  have  recruited  the  militia  from  the  ranks  of  desperate  and  wicked 
mine  guards  and  iirivate  detectives. 

Tliey  have  acte<l  as  press  agents  for  the  coal  oi)erators. 

Their  militia  has  robbed  and  stolen  from  the  houses  of  the  miners,  and  from 
the  persons  of  their  prisoners. 

Not  content  with  making  w'ar  on  the  miners,  they  have  insulted  and  im- 
prisoned women. 
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They  liave  violateil  the  Uniteil  States  mailing  law,  and  have  opened  and  read 
the  letters  of  union  men. 

Chase  and  Boughton  have  held  men  incommunicado  for  weeks,  in  viola tlOD  of 
all  law  and  decency,  denying  them  the  right  to  see  any  member  of  their  fam- 
ilies or  their  attorney.  This  was  not  done  even  in  the  days  of  Peabodyism.  It 
was  not  done  even  in  barbarous  West  Virginia.  It  was  not  done  even  in  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  country  was  in  the  tliroes  of  a  national  rebellion.  It  re- 
mained for  this  system  of  military  tyranny  to  be  inaugurated  in  Colorado  under 
the  Democratic  administration  of  Gov.  Elias  M.  Ammons. 

They  have  violatetl  the  sanctity  of  the  homes  of  the  miners. 

Chase  and  Boughton  have  attempted  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech,  al- 
though both  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  and  the  State  of  Colorado  for- 
bid the  frecMlom  of  si>eo('U  being  abridge<l. 

They  have  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  Unite<l  States  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Colorado  in  that  they  have  made  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  and  arrests  without  warrant  and  witliout  probable  cause. 

They  have  trami)led  under  foot  the  statement  in  the  constitution  of  Colorado 
that  courts  of  justice  shall  be  open  to  every  person  and  that  right  and  justice 
shall  be  administered  without  sale,  denial,  or  delay. 

They  have  violated  the  fundamental  principle  of  liberty  and  constitutional 
right  that  every  man's  home  shall  be  his  castle,  and  have  intrude<l  themselves 
into  tlie  homes  and  by  the  firesides  of  the  miners  and  have  insulted  and  reviled 
them  and  their  wives  and  children. 

They  have  pul)llshed  fictitious  and  forged  confessions  for  the  puri>ose  of 
prejudicing  the  public  against  tlie  miners. 

They  have  been  i)etty  tyrants  and  mere  tools  and  lick-spittles  for  the  mine 
owners. 

These  and  many  otiier  outrages  too  numerous  to  mention  have  been  com- 
mitte<l  by  the  military  despots,  who  have  been  allowed  to  usurp  i)ower  and. 
trample  upon  every  right  secured  by  the  constitution. 

This  convention  declares  now  and  gives  fair  warning  in  the  name  of  the 
millions  of  American  workingmen  that  these  things  will  no  longer  be  tolerate<l. 
No  surer  or  more  certain  course  can  be  followed  if  it  is  desired  to  turn  work- 
ingmen into  anarchists. 

We  call  upon  the  gi*eat  body  of  Americans  to  not  drive  workingmen  into 
the  ranks  of  the  anarchists.  Tlie  law  was  not  made  .simply  for  the  rich.  There 
is  not  a  man  who  will  read  this  declaration  but  knows  that  if  Osgood,  Brown, 
and  Rockefeller,  who  are  fighting  the  strikers  with  a  malignity  hitherto  un- 
known in  American  history,  were  arreste<l  that  they  would  not  be  held  incom- 
municado or  denied  counsel.  Can  any  fair-minde<l  man  blame  us  for  bitterness 
when  the  laborer  is  thus,  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  denied  the  rights  granted 
to  the  rich?  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  rich  man  and  we  seek  to  prejudice  no 
one  against  him.  We  do,  however,  demand  for  the  laborer  every  privilege 
before  the  law  which  the  rich  man  has.  We  frankly  avow  our  intention  to  get 
those  rights  for  laboring  men.    We  intend  to  get  them  lawfully  if  we  can. 

Again,  we  say,  if  this  be  treason,  let  the  coal-mine  operators  make  the  most 
of  it.  

GOVE  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

[Den^or.  Doc.  3,  1014.     The  Vlctor-.Vmerlcan  Fuel  Co.] 
^ynffr  HvaU\  Colorado  miws. 

Timberraen-_. .-_  _..    -       ]^r  day  of  8  hours.-  $3.12 

Tracklayer .    --     do 3.12 

Trapi>ers <!<> 1.82 

Bottom  eager —   —       — <lf> 3.52 

Driver -  du 3.08 

Trip  rider -     _.    - *lo_-  3.08 

Shot  firer _    .    — <!<> 3.24 

Firebos.^__ _    . ---do 4.60 

Motorman rto 3.08 

Pumpman,   insi(li'_ .        .    . do__-  -  3.00 

Machinist — l>er  day  of  i)  hours_-  4,60 

Blacksmith ^_ <!«--  3.51 

Carpenters : . <1*^ —  3.78 

Engineer -     -- "^-^ 
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MINING  PRICE. 

Gray  Creek I^r  ton  of  2,0()0  p<mn<ls  mine  run_>  $0.55 

Hastings do .55 

Delagua do .  55 

Bowen do 

Malttaud—    do 

Ravenwood do 

Chandler ^do 

Radiant do 


.75 
.95 
.90 
.90 


Bonus  is  paid  all  miners  and  loaders  of  1  cent  per  ton  for  every  1  per 
cent  increase  In  lump  coal  produced  over  62  per  cent  at  Chandler  and  73  i>er 
cent  at  Radiant. 

OOVE  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 


[The  Victor- American  Foel  Co.] 


Date 
em- 
ployed. 

.^«'ame. 

Iden- 
tifica- 
tion 
No. 

1 
Age. 

NaUonaUty. 

Mar- 
ried  or 
single. 

Family. 

1911. 

Aug.    3 
3 

Tim  Trevfpwl. .    - ,     - , 

1807 
1808 

1809 
1818 

26 
38 

" "  53' 

"32' 
27 
25 
44 
35 
29 
23 
36 
30 
27 
32 
27 
25 
22 
22 
28 
38 

*"45' 
25 
29 
35 
39 
36 
40 
35 
22 
26 
25 
30 
42 
34 
26 
33 
31 
26 
25 
29 
37 
45 
20 
24 
ZB- 
22 
22 

Greek 

Austrian 

Mexican 

do 

American... 
Mexican 

Greek 

do 

Mexican 

do 

do 

Slavish 

do 

M 

M 

S 

M..... 

8 

S 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

S 

Wife  in  Greece 

John  Pftvioh 

Wlfa     anH      2      cbfl<Ir«n      old 

3 
3 

Francisco  Zavala 

RAfncflo  Zavala 

country. 
Wife  in  Mexico 

8 

Jake  Smith 

3 
3 

Kecardo  Sanchez 

Rstamlida  Fabold 

Stardos  Mindes 

*  1706 

1707 

1803 

1844 

1836 

1819 

1823 

145 

257 

1843 

1846 

1850 

1860 

1734 

1739 

1863 

1864 

1873 

1748 

1921 

1934 

311 

312 

313 

316 

1701 

1748 

1640 

1900 

1737 

104 

673 

1402 

125 

128 

1628 

1406 

126 

188,5 

1888 

1604 

1739 

1422 

1426 

lfi?7 

lii ! ) 

1730 

10  children  in  Mexico. 
4  diildren,  old  country. 
2  children,  old  country . 

Avanades  Coooles 

Carlos  Ousman 

Jose  la  Lopes 

2  children.  Mexico 

Silviano  Sanchez 

Schein  Valentine 

Tony  Storr 

1  chfld,  Mexico. 

Paul  Versil 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Montenegro. 
do 

Italian 

•  •  •  •  ■  U  Vfl  •••■■« 

Greek 

do 

do 

Colored 

Greek 

do 

do 

....^do 

do 

Russian 

Greek 

do 

•  •  •  «  •  U  w» • a  a  •  ■   ■ 

Slavish 

Italian 

Slavisli 

Italian 

Coloreil 

Welsh 

Greek 

do 

Colored 

Japanese 

Slavish 

do 

do 

do 

Italian 

S 

M 

S 

S 

M 

8 

M 

8 

M 

8 

8 

8 

8 

M 

8 

M 

M 

M 

8 

8 

8 

M 

M 

M 

M 

8 

8 

M 

8 

8 

M 

M 

M 

8 

8 

S 

S 

s 

Anton  Finclc 

1  child,  Delagua. 

KfUk  Ffncic  . 

Met  Brutor 

NickSumich 

1  child,  old  country. 

MIkePii»«1ch. 

YfTry  Jf^mfle^ 

2  children,  Delagua. 

Pali  Derp 

liOO  Yourr 

2  in  family,  old  country. 

Kamir  'TVyftnar       

Maes  Bouglas 

J.  Madden 

Pete  Livano 

Qeorge  Kintomanii- 

Jnhn  i^ih^kf 

4  in  family,  old  country. 

Harry  RallfM^^ 

4  in  family,  Dawson,  N.  Mp 
3  in  family,  Greece. 

5  in  family,  Mexico. 

Charles  Pappas 

T.Zavala 

O.  W.  Wlelglms 

TlifMatiM. 

Jon  Lagratos 

Oost  Strogi 

4  in  family,  Greece. 

8 

Tony  Yugo 

3  in  family,  old  country. 

8 

Angelo  Smysini 

8  in  family,  Italy. 
6  in  family,  Delagua. 

8 
8 

Ferdinand  Sorcick 

Tom  Pacivek 

8 

Par  Felippe 

8 
8 

Falonsa  Hiiafford 

Abe  Davies 

8 

Pete  Livano 

9 
9 

Olor  Kintomanay 

Bud  Tollmer 

4  in  family,  Greece. 
2  in  familv,  Delagua. 

9 

H.  Hara. 

3  in  family,  Japan. 

9 

M.  Bratovich 

9 

MikeZindc 

9 

Mark  Oiusick 

9 
9 

M.ix-Chotkovioh 

Lni.i  Fillipe 
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GOVS  EXHIBIT  NO.  3. 


[The  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.] 


Date 

em- 
ployed. 

Name. 

Iden- 

tiflca- 
tion 
Ko, 

672 

664 

158 

810 

1463 

1385 

1726 

175 

341 

1011 

Age. 

30 
28 
86 
22 
29 
33 
23 
32 
22 
25 
22 
23 
26 
21 
68 
19 
34 

34 

39 
87 
39 
39 
19 

ao 

34 

23 
47 
22 
49 
27 
42 
60 

"26" 
26 
36 
83 

Nationality. 

Mar- 

ried 
or 

single 

Family. 

1913. 
Mar.  24 

Tokichi  Arakum 

MikeAndick 

Japanese 

Austrian 

Mexican.... 

Slavish 

Italian 

Austrian 

Italian 

Mexican 

Greek 

Mexican 

Greek 

do 

Mexican 

■  ■  • ■  wUO  » • «  «  « • 

Japanese 

ItfianT..... 
do 

Mexican 

French 

Italian 

Colored 

Polish 

Mexican 

Greek 

Mexican 

English 

Mexican 

do 

do 

....  .do ...... 

Welsh 

Meadoan 

do 

Greek 

American... 
Mexican.... 

8.... 

• 

Apr.  18 
.         22 

M... 

B.... 

Parent  dead 

Jesus  Agairre. 

June    2 

Steve  Asom 

8.... 

13 
6 

Thomas  Astoma. 

John  Ansom 

M... 

Wife  in  Loculsa,  Hals 

7 

Liverreta  Aliberta 

Ofreda  Alvarado 

Jim  Angelo ■  -, 

S.... 

July     8 
10 

M... 

8.... 

Wife  and  child,  Mexico. . . 

14 

Leandre  AlhUa 

M... 
8.... 

Wife  in  Mexico. 

17 

Anton  Andrcak 

30 

Lizol  Andrewlake 

Victoriano  Asbedo 

Manuel  Archuleta 

1920 
121 

0*  9  •    • 

Aug.    4 
25 

M... 

Wife  in  Las  Animas,  Coio. . 

Sept.  15 

Rakagi  R.  Akagi 

Francisco  Albi 

1490 

8.... 

10 

M... 

M... 

8.... 

Wife  in  Gramalbi . . 

5 

Mar.  27 

Anxellottl  Gante 

J.  Vasques 

1166 

1626 
1649 
1844 
1829 

Wife  and  4  children.  Rao- 
caJaU. 

25 

EiBtttTaUflfcti 

8 

25 

LlosValetti 

8 

Apr.     5 

Dom  Veroelli 

8 

10 
May     6 

Lee  Weaver 

M...I :...:..::::: 

Wm.  wnviTw 

8.... 

Jose  Vega 

1434 

8 

3 

Jim  Voronoe 

8....  

Jone    1 

Adolp  Valdes 

1486 
1810 
1474 
162 
173 
1660 

8.... 

Tom  w  Ilcook. 

M... 

M... 
8.... 

Wife  in  Delagua 

Joly     7 
9 

Siseto  Valdizra 

Wilis  in  Leon,  Mexico 

L.Valdez 

8 

Dolores  Valesque 

M.  Vakies 

M... 

8.... 

Wife  in  Mexico'. .!.'!.'!!!!! ! 

10 

16 

Daftd  WnUams 

M... 
8.... 

Wife  and  1  child  hi  Trini- 
dad. 

17 

NedifooBo  Vasqus 

Felipe  Vasques 

1640 
1917 
1834 
647 
1410 

21 

8....' 

34 

George  Veto 

8.... 

39 

J.wSon 

8 - 

Aui;.    2 

Pablo  Valdes 

M... 

Wife  hi  Trfaiidad 

Date 
left. 


1913. 
May  30 
Aug.  26 
June  30 


Apr.  14 
July  11 
May  13 
June  30 
June  7 
May    7 


Aug.  27 


Aug.  16 
Aug.    1 


GOVS  EXHIBIT  KO.  4. 
[The  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.] 


Date 
em- 
ployed. 


1914. 
Sept.  21 
22 
23 
24 
24 
26 
25 
26 
25 
25 
26 
25 
25 
26 
26 
26 
25 
26 
25 
26 
25 
26 


JoeTomoich 

W.L.  MitoheU 

JimMakrogin 

ItinittlGlovani.... 

Pellarin  Franch 

Delflno  Hermandez 

Tomas  Peres 

Raymond  Gonzalos. 

8.  uuirrero 

Y.  L.  Guirrero 

R.  Hermandes 

Valentine  Vajlegos . 

E.  Espinosa 

Geo.  Pavlovlk 

Anton  Tomcio 

John  Pavlovis 

Frank  Pavlov  is 

Domingo  Sebalo. . . 

GlanioSimniga 

Jesus  Balivao 

EladioCaballero... 
L.  Guirrero 


819 

608 

329 

222 

224 

1661 

1662 

637 

255 

256 

266 

267 

368 

1663 

1673 

1675 

1677 

272 

278 

281 

282 


26 
36 
28 
27 
24 
21 
35 
24 
22 
36 
28 
25 
25 
29 
23 
33 
23 
22 
35 
38 
30 
21 


Mar- 

Natkmality. 

ried  or 

single. 

• 

dlavlsh 

S 

American... 

M 

Greek 

M 

Italian 

M 

..!... do 

8 

Mexican 

8 

do 

8 

do 

M 

do. 

M 

.....do 

M 

do 

M 

do 

8 

do 

S 

Slavish 

M 

do 

S 

do 

M 

do 

S 

Mexican 

8 

do 

M 

do 

M 

do 

S 

do 

8 

Family. 


Wife  and  1  child,  Ravenwood. 
Wife  in  Greece. 
Wife  in  Italy. 


Wife  and  2  children,  Segundo. 
Wife,  Delagua. 
Wife  and  1  child,  Mexico. 
Wife  and  2  children,  Mexico. 


Wife  in  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Wife  hi  Austria. 


Wife  and  2  children,  Mexico. 
Wife  and  6  children,  Mexico. 
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Gove  exhibit  No.  4 — Continued. 


Date 
em- 
ployed. 


1914. 
8ept  30 
.30 

ao 

Oct.     1 
1 


1 
1 

4 
4 
4 
6 
7 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
13 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 


Xame. 


Steve  Yurroo. 
Steve  Qaqfaca. 
Theo  Pacfrek. 
Selso  OoooBta. 
John  VeUes. . . 


ItikeZoDoic. 


Lucas  RuIe 

Frank  Oarda. . . 

ICattShaler 

Casper  VkUch. . . 

Jose  Garcia 

Ignaoio  Ourrara 
Joe  Yankovlob. . 


Steve  Sliskovich , 
Oust  Pappas — 
CristionPena... 
Fernanda  Pena. 
Agenia  Itom«ro. 


Pedro  RoUes. 


Seferino  Oallardo. . 

Paul  P.  Sedar 

MattSedar 

Joseph  Medlaslk. . . 
Salvardio  Favatti^. 

Paolo  Gagliota 

John  Abran 

PaulCocIc 

John  Morris 

Pearl  Brown 

A.  H.  Rogers 

Jimls  Protopenpos . 

Tom  Fraoglos 

Richard  Tanche. . . 

KarlTanche 

Frank  Costa 

JoeOrtes 

Seferino  Oallardo. . 
Anastase  Thiros. . . 


Iden- 
tifica- 
tion 
No. 


1436 
144 
602 

1446 
726 

726 

720 
801 
234 
237 
253 
250 
284 

1425 
745 
265 
260 

1409 

1416 


272 
273 

1442 

4 

5 

763 

1456 
629 
728 
605 
294 
295 
735 
736 
296 

1446 

1451 
236 


Age. 


20 
23 
80 
25 
33 

43 

18 
39 
37 
47 
20 
25 
30 

29 
25 
25 
32 
26 

24 

22 
23 
26 
25 
17 
25 
22 
23 
31 
24 
31 
24 
21 
20 
21 
23 
23 
22 
29 


Nationality. 


Slavish 

do 

Polish 

Mexican .... 
Slavish 

....do 

Mexican.. .. 

do 

Slavish 

....do 

Mexican 

I  ■  •  •  •  \A^^ «  •  •  «  •  • 

Slavish 

do 

Greek 

Mexican 

, .. .  .do 

> .  .  .  •  uO  .  .  .... 

do 

do 

Slavish 

do 

Polish 

Italian 

do 

Colored 

Slavish 

Colored 

do 

American . . . 

Greek 

do 

German. .... 

do 

Italian 

Mexican.. .. 

Italian 

Greek 


Mar- 
ried or 
sin^^e. 


8 

S 

8 

S 

M 

M 

S 

M 

S 

M 

S 

M 

M 

M 

S 

s 

s 

M 

M 

M 

Ai. . .  «.  . 

M 

S 

S 

s 

M 

S 

M 

S 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

M 

M 

M 

M 


Family. 


Wifs  and  4  children,  Clarkvllli^ , 

W  Va. 
Wife  and  3  ehildran,  ClarkviUe, 

W.Va. 


Wile  and  3  children,  Austria. 

Wife  and  1  child,  MexkH). 
Wife  and  8  chiMrea,  TeOu- 
ride,  Colo. 
Wiff  and  2  children,  Austria. 


Wife  and  2  children,  old  Mex- 
ico. 

Wife  and  4  chUdron,  old  Mex- 
ico. 

Wife  and  1  child,  oki  liexloo. 

Wife,  Toole,  Utan. 

Wife,  Kansas  aty.  Mo. 


Wife,  Pensaoola,  Fla. 
WifeinMissoori. 


Wife  in  Toboaoo. 
Wife,  Primero. 
Wife,  1  child,  old  country. 
Wile,  1  child,  Greece. 


GOVE  EXHIBIT  KG.  5. 

[V.  A.  M.  12202.] 


A   FLA8K    TO   CARRY    POWDER   INTO    MINIS. 


[Vice  president  and  general  manager.] 


Denvkb,  February  11,  X91S. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Snodorasb, 

ISuperintendent,  DelaguQf  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  As  you  know  we  luive  succeeded  in  getting  a  flask  manufactured 
to  carry  permis.sible  powder  into  the  mine.  I  understand  that  at  some  of  our 
mines  most  of  the  men  carry  the  powder  into  the  mine  in  gunny  sacks  and 
other  careless  manners.  I  think  you  ought  to  do  what  you  can  to  induce  the 
men  to  get  these  flasks,  which  we  had  made  for  this  purpose.  They  are  Inex- 
I^ensive  and  I  think  they  will  last  a  long  time  with  the  proper  amount  of  care, 
therefore,  I  would  be  very  much  obligeil  to  you  to  tahi  this  matter  up  fully 
before  the  men. 

Yours,  truly, 

•      W.   J.  ItfUSBAT. 

(Above  letter  also  to  Gray  Creek,  Hastings,  Bowen.) 
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[V.  A.  M.  12276.] 
BEOOMMENDATION   FROM   MIKE   INSPEITOR. 

[Vice  president  and  general  manager.] 

Den\'er,  Februari/  19 ^  1913. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Williams, 

SuperintendetUf  Radiant ^  Colo, 

Deab  Sir:  Herewith  a  letter  which  I  rereive<l  from  the  State  mine  in- 
spector this  morning  which  explains  itself.  You  notice  he  speaks  ahout  some 
naked  wires  in  the  first  right  main  entry.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether 
this  is  a  feed  wire  or  return  wire.  He  also  speaks  of  putting  in  a  teIe[)hone. 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  we  had  a  telei>hone  in  the  mine;  however,  If 
we  have  not,  make  the  requisitions  necessary  to  put  one  in  from  the  engine 
house  to  the  foot  of  the  slope. 

Return  Mr.  Dalrymple^s  letter  with  the  information  I  have  asknl. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  Mttbbay. 


[V.  A.  M.  12320.] 

TKYING   THE   >'JB£PROOF    MATERIAL. 
[Vice  president  and  penrral   manager.] 

Denver,  Februarjf  2.5,  t91S. 
Mr.  B.  W.  Snodgrass, 

Supcrintcndenty  Dclagua,  Colo, 

DsAs  Sib:  I  am  In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  W.  F.  Murray,  explaining  his 
method  of  testing  the  fireproof  paint,  and  I  am  somewhat  favorable  to  using 
it  for  shelving  for  the  adobe  dust  and,  as  recommende<l  by  him,  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  building  a  door,  treating  the  lumber  as  he  treated  some  In  an  ex- 
periment. There  is  hardly  anything  that  will  not  burn  if  It  Is  held  In  a  fire 
long  enough,  for  It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  get  a  very 
disastrous  fire  from  lumber  treated  as  he  treated  the  experiment.  It  might  be 
that  you  would  have  to  build  some  kind  of  a  trough,  water-tight,  and  soak 
the  boards  in  it  before  you  build  the  door.  I  would  like  to  have  you  try  this 
anyway. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  Murray. 


[The  Victor-Amor  lean  l*^el  Co.     Office  of  vic'<>  president  and  general  manager.     Circular 

No.  ir>7.] 

To  all  superintendents: 

At  any  time  in  the  future  when  you  have  any  of  your  employees  arrested 

for  violating  the  statutes  or  the  rules  of  the  company,  you  will  make  a  notation 

of  such  arrests  and  the  punishment  they  recelve<l  on  the  monthly  operator's 

report  to  the  State  mine  inspector,  which  is  forwardecl  to  this  office  each  month. 

Kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  circular. 

W.  J.  Murray, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 
DEN\TEai,  Colo.,  July  /,  19 J 2. 

I  The  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.     Oflftce  of  vice  president  and  general  manager.     C*lrcnlar 

No.  102.  J 

To  all  superintendents : 

As  you  know,  we  have  had  a  very  slow  period  the  last  three  or  four  months 
and  the  Indications  for  business  at  pre-sent  are  good.  I  want  you  to  do  every- 
thing you  possibly  can  to  Increase  your  production  so  that  we  may,  as  tlie 
old  saying  goes,  "  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines."  I  want  you,  however,  first, 
to  watch  the  safety  of  your  men,  and  under  no  circumstances  allow  your 
anxiety  to  get  out  coal  make  you  forget  to  watch  the  safety  of  the  men  In 
your  employ. 

Kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  circular. 

W,  J.  Murray, 
Vice  President  and  General  Ufancger. 

Denver,  Colo.,  October  2,  J012. 
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[The  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.     OflBce  of  vice  president  and  Keneral  mnna^er.     Circular 

No.  163.] 

To  all  superintendents: 

There  has  been  instructions  sent  oat  from  this  office  and  verbal  instructions 
given  repeatedly  that  no  rooms  can  be  turned  off  an  entry  inside  of  the  last 
crosscut;  notwithstanding  that,  it  is  being  done.  This  positively  must  be 
stopped,  and  you  will  be  held  i>ersonally  responsible  for  any  violation  of  this  in 
the  future. 

Kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  circular. 

W.   J.   MUBBAY, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 
Dknveb,  Colo.,  October  16,  1912. 


(The  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.     Office  of  vice  president  and  general  mnna^rer.     circular 

No.  165.] 

To  aU  superintendents: 

In  case  it  becomes  necessary  at  your  mine  at  any  time  to  carry  canvas  from 
the  last  crosscut  to  the  face  of  any  entry  under  no  circumstances  must  canvas 
he  put  up  where  there  is  rock,  slate,  or  other  material  piled  along  tlie  rib  until 
after  all  such  rock  and  slate  has  been  removed,  and  when  canvas  is  carried 
from  the  crosscut  to  the  face  there  must  be  as  much  urea  for  the  air  to  travel 
as  possible. 

Kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  circular. 

W.    J.    MUBBAY, 

Vice  President  and  (Jcuf^-al  Manager. 
Dknveb,  Colo.,  November  22,  1912. 


[The  Victor-American  I'*uol  Co.     Office  of  vice  president  and  gcntTnl  manager.     Circular 

No.  177.] 

To  aU  superintendents: 

I  am  attaching  herewith  a  blue  print  showing  a  method  I  want  you  to  adopt 
to  prevent  the  cars  from  running  over  the  end  of  the  rails  in  all  dip  places  in 
your  mine.  This  is  not  original  with  me,  as  I  have  seen  it  worked  years  ago, 
and  if  this  prop  is  kept  across  the  track  in  the  manner  it  is  shown  on  the  blue 
print  it  will,  I  am  sure,  prevent  accidents  of  the  kind  we  have  had  in  the  last 
few  months.  We  have  had  two  serious  accidents  from  the  cars  running  over 
the  end  of  the  rails,  in  one  case  breaking  a  mau*s  leg,  and  in  the  other  case 
injuring  one  of  the  men  so  badly  that  he  died  a  few  hours  later.  There  can 
be  no  such  accidents  as  this  happen  if  you  insist  on  the  mine  bo.s3  compelling 
the  men  to  use  this  method  of  blocking.  Should  I  happen  to  visit  any  place 
in  your  mine  that  is  going  to  the  dip  and  find  the  cars  without  a  block  of  this 
description,  or  if  anything  happens  without  this  block  being  in  u.se,  I  will  hold 
you  and  the  mine  boss  strictly  responsible.  Accidents  of  this  nature  can  be 
prevented,  and  they  must  be. 

Acknowledge  receipt  of  this  circular. 

W.   J.   MUBBAY, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 
Dknveb,  Colo.,  April  15^  191.). 

[The  Victor- American  Fuel  Co,     Office  of  vice  president  and  goneral  mauafirer.     Circular 

No.  179.] 

To  all  superintendents: 

Some  time  ago  instructions  were  issued  that  in  all  dip  and  raise  working 
places  a  block  should  be  used  to  prevent  cars  from  running  over  the  end  of 
the  rails  or  running  down  hill  in  case  the  room  was  raising.  I  had  a  blue 
print  made  giving  my  idea  of  such  a  plan.  On  receipt  of  this  circular,  write 
me,  .stating  whether  instructions  are  fully  complied  with  or  not. 

W.    J.    MUBBAY. 

Vice  Presidetit  and  General  Manager. 
Denvkb,  Colo.,  August  24,  1914. 
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EIGHT-HOUR  LAW   AT   YOUB,   MINE. 
[Vice  president  and  general  manager.] 

Denver,  February  26,  J91S. 
To  all  superintendents,  Colorado  division. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  soon  as  matters  can  be  arranged,  which  will  be  early  next 
week,  we  will  work  eight  hours  per  day  at  your  mine;  that  is,  eight  hours 
will  be  a  day's  work  for  all  inside  men.  This  means  that  there  will  be  eight 
hours*  actual  work,  commencing  work  at  7.80  a.  m.,  half  hour  for  lunch,  and 
quitting  ut  4  p.  m.  There  will  be  no  reduction  in  wages  per  day,  as  tlie  same 
will  be  paid  for  8  hours  as  has  been  for  10  in  the  past  to  the  inside  men.  *  *  * 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  Murray. 


[V.  A.  M.  12559.] 

KEEPING  THE  ROADS   SPRINKLED    AT   DKLAGUA. 

[Vice  president  and  general  manager.] 

Denver,  March  20,  19tS. 
Mr.  Samuel  Dean, 

Mine  Inspector,  Delagua,  Colo, 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  report  of  tbe  17th,  under  the  head  of  "  Conditions  of  mine,'* 
in  regard  to  "  Dust "  you  say :  "  Dust  in  Inby  of  the  fourteenth  east  parting ; 
fourth  north  has  not  been  kept  sprinkled  regularly.**  Some  months  ago  I 
wrote  you  a  letter  on  this  matter  and  told  you  I  wanted  you  to  see  that  the 
roads  were  sprinkled,  conferring  with  the  superintendents  at  all  times,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  you  were  responsible  for  having  the  roads  sprinkled.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  you  have  any  objection  to  this..  If  you  have  not,  why 
was  the  road  that  you  speak  of  not  sprinkled? 
Yours,   truly, 

W.  J.  Murray. 


[Telegram.! 

Denver,  April  1,  1913. 
W.  J.  Murray,  Hastings, 

We  received  to-day  from  Graman  10  copies  of  house  bill  124  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  and  have  sent  1  copy  to  each  sui)erlntendent. 

0.  D.  Gallante. 


[V.  a.  M.  12881.] 

recommendations  from   state  minr  inspector. 
[Vice  president  and  general  manager.] 

Denver,  April  16,  19 IS, 

Mr.    M.    K.    SOMEKVILLE, 

Superintendent,  Alaitlund,  Colo, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  State  mine  inspector's  office, 
with  some  re<roniniendations  which  his  deputy  made  on  his  last  visit  to  your 
mine.     I  wish  you  would  proceed  to  comply  with  these  recommendations,   if 
pos.sible,  at  once.    Notify  me  when  they  are  completed.     ♦     *     * 
Yours,  truly. 


[V.  A    M.  12889.] 

THE  LAWS  OF  AN   EIGHT-HOUR  DAY. 

[Vice  president  and  general   manaj^er.] 

Denver,  April  22,  J91S. 
To  all  superintendents,  Colorado  division. 

Dear  Sir:  When  we  put  the  eight-hour  day  into  effect  at  your  mine  it  had 
not  become  a  law,  but  since  that  time  it  has  and  the  law  states  that  no  man 
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fiball  work  moiv  than  8  hours  undergroniul  In  any  24,  unless  In  t-ases  of  emer- 
gency where  life  anil  projjerty  are  in  danger,  or  words  to  that  effect.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
If  you  find  at  any  time  that  you  have  to  work  the  men  more  than  eight  hours 
because  of  the  exception  that  is  provided  for  In  the  bill,  you  must  state  on  the 
time  rei)ort  why  tlie  men  were  working  more  than  eight  hours.  When  you 
ask  any  man  and  compel  him  to  work  9  or  10  hours  you  are  liable.  If  for 
any  reason  he  would  stay  In  the  mine  more  than  eight  hours  without  your  knowl- 
e<lge  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  resiwnslble,  however  we  do  not  want  to 
take  any  chances. 

Yours,  truly.  W.  J.  Mubbay. 

[V.  A.  M.  12022.1 
THE   NKW    MINING   LAW    AND   AlB   COUBSK. 

LVloe  president  and  general  manager.) 

I^KNVER,  April  24t  J 9 IS, 

Mr.   I),  J.   (ilUFFTTHS, 

General  Superintendent,  Trinidad,  Colo. 

Dkak  Sik:  You  know  that  the  new  mining  law  stales  that  at  any  mine  where 
the  air  courses  are  too  long  for  sufficient  air  not  getting  to  the  face  of  the 
entries  that  the  Inspectors  can  order  the  company  to  sink  a  shaft  or  another 
opening  to  assist  in  ventilating  the  mine  in  proper  shape.  Here  is  something 
that  might,  unless  there  is  a  great  deal  of  care  taken,  work  serious  hardships, 
and  to  take  care  of  this  we  ought  to  see  that  the  air  courses  are  driven  of 
sufficient  width  and  the  area  ought  not  to  be  reduced  by  false  or  other  obstruc- 
tion, hence  this  is  something  you  ouffht  to  pay  close  attention  to  in  the  future- 
Yours,  truly, 

W.   J.   MCBBAT. 


[V.  A.  M.  12950.1 

CIBCULABS  BECEIVED  FBOM   STATE  MINE  INSPECTOB. 
[Vice  president  and  general  manager.} 

Denveb,  April  28,  J91S. 
Mr.  James  Oamebon, 

Suptrintcndefit,  Hastings,  Colo, 

Deab  Mb  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  26th  relative  to  the  circulars  which 
you  received  from  the  State  mine  inspector,  but  you  doubt  whether  they  will  be 
any  more  effective  than  the  boards  printed  at  the  mines  or  the  one  with  the 
.sign  written  in  chalk.  According  to  the  new  mining  law  there  is  no  virtue  In 
the  chalk  notices  whatever,  and  it  states  that  all  signal  signs  and  danger 
signals  must  be  printed  on  a  board  or  iron  plate.  I  wish  you  would  give  me 
the  number  of  signs  and  the  kind  you  have  at  your  mine  at  present  and  I  will 
take  the  matter  up  witih  the  State  mine  inspector  and  .see  if  he  will  allow  us 
to  wear  these  out  before  we  are  compelled  to  buy  new  ones.  As  I  have  said 
l>efore,  I  would  like  to  have  the  number  of  notices  of  all  kinds  that  you  have 
and  where  they  are  placed,  and  If  you  have  any  which  the  fire  boss  uses  In 
plac^es  where  he  wants  to  keep  the  men  out  in  the  morning. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  Mubbay. 

[V.  A.  M.  irJ003.] 

Penveb,  Ootx).,  ^fay  2,  1913. 
Mr.  James  Daijiympij:, 

Biatc  Coal  Mine  Inspector,  Denver,  Colo, 

Dear  Sib:  Along  the  lines  of  some  correspondence  w*e  had  a  few  days  ago  in 
regard  to  educating  the  men  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  comply  with  the 
mining  law  when  it  went  into  effect.  I  met  all  of  our  superintendents  in  Trinidad 
on  April  20,  and  went  over  all  such  matters  as  this  very  thoroughly. 

I  Inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  letter  which  I  have  receive<l  from  our  superin- 
tendent at  IVliigiia.  I  suggested  that  he  take  the  matter  up  with  the  deputy 
State  mine  iusikfctor,  and  have  the  following  communication  from  him: 
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"  Deputy  inspector  says  operators  aire  not  liable  under  new  law  for  six 
months.  Does  not  know  whether  miners  are  liable  or  not.  Wishes  us  to  com- 
municate, with  chief  inspector.    Please  advise.** 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  stand  these  men  have  taken  that  8omebo<ly  will 
have  to  be  punished  or  some  drastic  means  employed  to  compel  them  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

I  would  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  give  me  your  idea  or  any  advice 
w^hich  you  think  we  might  pursue  in  this  case. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  J.  Mxtbbay. 

t  

IV.  A.  M.  13091.1 

CHANGES    MADK   BY    THE   NEW    MINING   LAW. 

I  Vice  president  and  general  manager.  ] 

Denver,  May  U,  1913. 
To  all  mtrperintendents  Colorado  mines. 

Deab  Sib:  On  receipt  of  this  letter  I  would  like  to  have  you  write  me  fully 
how  you  are  progi-esslng  In  the  improvements  and  changes  to  comply  with  the 
new  mining  law  which  will  be  in  effect  in  a  few  weeks.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  changes,  and  the  number  you  have  made,  which  the  law  calls  for.  I  real- 
ize that  you  will  have  hardly  made  them  all,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what  has 
been  made  and  what  progress  you  are  making,  so  that  we  will  be  in  shape  by 
tlie  time  expires  which  we  are  given  by  law. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  Murray. 


[V.  A.  M.  13189.] 
CHANGES  TO  COMPLY   WITH    MINING  LAW. 

[Vice  president  and  general  manager.  1 

Denver,  May  21,  1913. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bell, 

Huperintefidcntj  Bo  wen,  Colo. 

Dear  Sib:  Your  letter  of  the  19th  In  regard  to  your  efforts  to  get  conditions 
Into  shape  to  comply  with  the  new  mining  law.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  we 
would  have  less  work  to  do  at  Bowen,  owing  to  the  natural  facilities,  to  comply 
with  it  than  at  some  of  our  other  mines,  and  my  idea  was  to  keep  working 
along  the  lines  of  the  requirements,  so  that  when  the  law  is  put  into  effect  we 
would  be  as  near  the  requirements  as  we  could  possibly  be.  It  Is  a  questloa  to 
me  whether  the  pillar  boss  you  speak  of  will  cut  any  figure  when  the  law  comes 
into  force,  for,  as  I  understand  it,  no  person  without  a  certificate  of  compe- 
tency can  instruct  miners  in  regard  to  doing  their  work,  aside,  of  course,  from 
the  superintendent. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  Murray. 


[V.  A.  M.  13331.] 


Denver,  May  3i,  1913. 


Mr.  .Tames  Dalrymple, 

estate  Mine  Inspector,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  29th  in  regard  to  any  suggestions 
or  assistance  we  might  be  able  to  give  in  arranging  the  mining  law  into  different 
languages.  Some  time  ago — I  think  you  will  remember — 1  spoke  to  you  about 
my  intentions  of  having  several  hundred  small  booklets  printe<l  in  six  different 
langimges.  We  took  the  matter  up  with  a  Boston  pul)lishing  house,  who  finally 
Informed  us,  after  several  letters  written  b;u'k  nnd  forth  trying  to  correct  dif- 
ferent phrases  in  the  languages,  we  succeeded  in  making  them  understand  what 
we  wanted.  I  intend  to  visit  the  mines  south  of  Pueblo  next  week,  and  I  will 
see  If  they  have  got  any  men  In  their  employ  who  might  be  able  to  assist  along 
the  lines  you  suggest. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  Mthkay. 
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[V.  A.  M.  13475.] 
8UGOE8TIONS  AS  TO  HOW  TO  AVOID  ACCLUENTS  TO  OUK  EMPLOYEES. 

(Vice  president  and  general  manager.] 

Denver,  June  /8,  1913. 
All  superintendents,  Colorado  division. 

Deab  Sir:  We  are  mailitig,  under  separate  cover,  u  supply  of  Suggestions  as 
lo  How  to  Avoid  Accidents  to  our  Employees,  printed  in  six  different  languages-^ 
English,  Austrian,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Montenegrin,  and  Greek.  As  you  wijl 
notice,  tliese  are  particular  Instructions  to  miners,  drivers,  traclcnien,  timber- 
men,  and  trappers.  In  order  to  have  these  pamphlets  accomplLsh  the  purpose 
which  we  thought  would  guarantee  the  expense  of  having  them  produced,  would 
suggest  that  you  have  some  arrangement  made  whereby  they  could  be  presented 
to  each  employee  personally,  with  the  explanation  of  the  different  languages  in 
which  they  are  printed  and  the  value  of  the  book  both  to  the  employee  and 
employer.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  any  charges  for  the  book,  but  want  you  to 
impress  upon  the  employees  that  they  are  of  value  and  should  not  be  mislaid  or 
destroyed  and  would  suggest  that  when  any  party  leaves  the  employ  of  the 
company  you  reqnest  them  to  return  the  book.  It  might  be  well  to  have  this 
understanding  when  the  pamphlets  are  given  out,  avoiding,  if  possible,  the  giv- 
ing of  books  to  any  person  who  can  not  read  any  of  the  six  languages  in  which 
it  is  printed.  A  further  supply  of*  these  pamphlets  will  be  furnlslied  upon 
request  Would  like  to  hear  from  you  occasionally  as  to  what  benefit,  if  any, 
you  can  notice  has  been  derived  from  this  effort 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  MUBSAY. 


[V.  A.  M.   i:<597.] 
SOME  APPABATUS  BEQUHUSD  BY  MININO  LAW. 

[Vice  president  and  general  manager.] 

l)KNviai,  July  1,  1913. 
Dr.  J.  R.  EsPEY,  Chief  Svrgeon, 

Trinidad,  Colo. 

Dear  Sib:  The  mining  law  of  Ck>lorado,  recently  passed,  section  89,  reads 
as  follows: 

"  Every  mine  employing  as  many  as  twenty-five  men  underground  shall  be 
equipped  with  apparatus  as  follows :  *  One  resuscitating  apparatus  with  a  suit- 
able supply  of  auxiliary  apparatus  and  first  aid  to  the  injured  outfit,  including 
stretcher  with  woolen  and  waterproof  blankets  with  each  stretcher  and  a  suit- 
able supply  of  olive  or  linseed  oil.*  " 

Are  all  of  our  mines  equipped  with  first  aid  to  the  injured  outfits,  including 
stretcher  with  woolen  and  waterproof  blankets,  and  what  would  you  consider 
a  suitable  supply  of  olive  or  linseMsd  oil? 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  Murray. 


[V.  A.  M.  13699.1 
SMALL  BOOKS  OF  MINING  LAWS   PUBLISHED. 

[Vice  president  and  general  manager.] 

Denver,  July  /,  1913. 
To  all  superintendents,  Colorado  mines. 

Dear  Sib:  If  you  will  refer  to  the  recently  pas.sed  mining  law  in  Colorado 
you  will  find  section  28  requires  that  as  far  as  i30sslble  each  underground  employee 
shall  have  a  copy  of  the  law,  to  be  furnished  by  the  owner  to  each  employee  at 
first  cost.  We  are  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  25  copies  of  this  law, 
printed  In  English,  which  you  will  notice  is  marked  very  plainly  on  the  cover, 
•*  Price,  10  cents."  Will  you  kindly  see  that  these  are  distributed  to  all  English 
speaking  and  writing  employees  underground  and  such  outside  employees  a.-* 
desire  a  copy?  These  will  be  charged  against  your  mine  at  10  cents  per  copy, 
and  you  will  credit  all  collections,  so  that  the  account  will  balance  when  all 
books  have  been  disposed  of.  See  former  letter  in  regard  to  the  care  and 
returning  of  these  books. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  Murray. 
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[V.  A.  M.  1S686.] 

BOOKS  OV  MINING  LAWS  SENT  TO  YOU. 

[Vice  president  and  general  manager.] 

Denver,  July  15,  ISiS. 
AU  sufierintendentSf  Colorado  division. 

Deab  Sib  :  Some  time  ago  we  sent  you  a  supply  of  books,  printed  in  Englisli, 
of  tlie  new  mining  law  in  Colorado.  Will  you  please  advise  what  success  you 
have  had  in  distributing  these  books  to  employees  and  the  attitude  in  general 
on  this  subject.  A  further  supply  of  these  books  may  be  had  if  you  do  not 
have  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.   MUBBAT. . 

OCTTINO  BXADT  TO  COUPLY   WITH   MINING  LAW. 
[Vice  president  and  general  manager.] 

Denver,  Colo.,  July  15,  I91S. 
AU  superintendenU,  Colorado  division. 

Dear  Sir:  With  an  idea  of  complying  with  the  new  mining  law  in  regard 
to  maintaining  stretchers,  blankets,  first  aid  to  the  injured  outfits,  etc,  at  each 
mine,  will  you  kindly  advise  Just  what  condition  your  equipment  is  in  at  the 
present  time  at  your  mine.  If  the  first  aid  to  the  injured  outfits  are  not  com- 
plete it  should  be  restocked  at  once  from  the  supply  of  the  local  surgeon.  Also 
advise  the  conditions  of  your  stretchers,  and  if  you  have  sufficient  blankets  to 
meet  all  requirements.  A  prompt  reply  will  be  appreciated. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  Murray. 


[V.  A.  M.  14711.1 

all  superintendents  not  complying  with  mining  law. 

[Vice  president  and  general  manager.] 

Trinidad,  Colo.,  December  21,  19 IS. 
AU  superintendents,  Colorado  division. 

Dear  Sir:  I  find  some  of  our  superintendents  are  not  complying  with  the 
mining  law,  and  the  time  given  by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  to  comply 
with  it  has  long  since  passed.  On  receipt  of  this  letter  I  want  you  to  get  the 
copy  of  the  mining  law  which  you  have  at  your  mine  and  go  over  it  paragraph 
by  paragraph  and  check  off  in  pencil  any  part  that  you  are  not  complying  with. 
If  you  will  do  this  you  will  readily  see  whether  you  are  living  up  to  the  law  or 
not.  If  you  are  not  in  every  case,  then  the  parts  which  are  being  neglected 
must  be  remedied  at  once.  After  you  have  gone  over  the  law  thoroughly  I 
want  you  to  write  me  fully  what  success  you  are  having  in  complying  with 
its  provisions.  There  will  be  no  excuse  taken  for  neglecting  this. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  Murray. 


[V.  A.  M.  15583.] 

« 

HAS   MANTJFAOTURERS*    MAGAZINE   HKLPBD  YOUf 

[Vice  president  and  general  manager.] 

Denver,  Colo.,  AprU  20,  1914. 
To  all  superintendents,  Colorado  division. 

Dear  Sir  :  Has  the  Manufacturers*  Magazine,  which  the  company  subscribed 
for  you  for  the  last  12  months,  been  of  any  benefit  to  you  whatever?     If  so, 
kindly  let  me  hear  in  what  way.    By  reading  and  studying  it,  have  you  been 
able  to  get  any  information  from  it  that  was  of  value? 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  J.  Murray. 
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QOVE  EXHIBIT  HO.  6. 

[Coal  mines  of  Colorado.     Data  taken  from  reports  of  State  coal  mine  Inapeetor.] 

Average  number  of  tnen  employed  since  Aug,  J,  lOlS,  comparison  with  corre- 
sponding months  of  previous  year,  and  percentage  of  corresponding  months  of 
previous  year. 


lionths. 


August 

September 
October . . . 
November. 
December. 
January . . . 
February. . 

March 

Aprtt 

MSy 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 


Year. 


1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 


Men. 


12,059 

12,346 

7,090 

8,016 

9,666 

10,376 

10,026 

V,  AXS 

9,259 
8,348 
7,893 
8,286 
9,530 
10,604 
11,446 


Year. 


1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1918 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 


Men. 


12,196 
12,050 
13,803 
14,854 
15,344 
14,701 
14,170 
13,054 
11,699 
11,812 
11,419 
11,477 
12,059 
12,346 
7,696 


Per  cent  of 
correspond- 
ing month 
previous 
year. 


99 

102 
56 
56 

C8 

71 
71 
71 
79 
71 
60 
72 
79 
85 


Tonnage  of  coal  produced  since  Aug.  i,  191S,  comparison  with  corresponding 
montlis  of  previous  year,  loss  and  gain  on  tons  compared  with  previous  year, 
and  percentage  of  corresponding  months  of  previous  year. 


Months. 


August  — 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 
January . . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

Ifey 

June 

July 

August  — 
September 
October... 


Year. 


1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 


Tons. 


859,047 
764,873 
545,155 
536,098 
604,357 
726,115 
020,458 
626,865 
623,791 
549,953 
582,870 
594,104 
706,653 
748,465 
810,416 


Year. 


1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1918 
1913 
1913 
19ia 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 


Tons. 


801,933 
855,753 
979,644 
1,042,688 
1,129,261 
1,107,005 
879,577 
766,264 
760,582 
802,065 
706,418 
750,934 
859,047 
764,873 
545,155 


Loss 

(tons). 


90,880 
434,489 
505,991 
524,904 
880,890 
259,119 
141,309 
236,791 
252,712 
125,548 
165,830 
152,394 

16,408 


Gain 
(tons). 


Per  cent  of 
correspond- 
ing month 
previous 
year. 


57,114 


265,261 


107 
89 
56 
51 
54 
66 
71 
82 


83 
98 
82 
97 


OOVE  EXHIBIT  NO.  7. 


Telegraphic  Cobrespondence  Between  Fhank  B.  Gove,  Counsel  fob  the  Vic- 
tob-American  Fltel  Co.  and  Conqkeshman at  Washington. 

As  indicating  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Colorado  coal  companies  for  a  few 
days  after  the  Ludlow  disaster,  the  following  telegraphic  correspondence  be- 
tween Frank  E.  Gove,  attorney  for  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.  and  a  certain 
Congressman  at  Washington  was  offered  the  commission  while  Mr.  Gove  was 
on  the  witness  stand.  Mr.  Gove  did  not  at  the  moment  have  the  correspondence, 
and  it  was  directed  by  Chairman  Walsh  that  he  furnish  it  later,  bo  that  it  might 
be  inserted  in  th^  record. 

(Note. — By  mutnal  arrangement  the  name  of  the  Congressman  Is  withheld.  The  name 
is  known  to  members  of  the  commission,  and  according  to  Mr.  Gove  was  not  to  be  dis- 
closed unless  It  seemed  abKoiutely  necessary.) 

Luke  Grant. 
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April  23,  1914. 

has  asked  me  to  wire  you  situation  in  detail  each  day.    I  will  be  very 

glad  to  do  so.  Trust  you  will  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  nearly  as  difll- 
oult  to  get  accurate  details  either  here  or  in  Trinidad  as  in  Washington.  What 
I  send  I  hope  may  be  reliable. 

April  23,  1914. 

To-day's  Post  contains  following  message  issued  from  union  headquarters  here : 
(Quote:)  Robert  Bolton,  United  Mine  Workers,  Trinidad,  Colo. ;  Chnrles  Haines, 
United  Mine  Workers,  Walsenburg,  Colo. ;  Thomas  Scott,  United  Mine  Workers, 
Florence,  Colo.  Please  rush  messages  and  repeat  back  each  of  them.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  militiamen  left  here  on  special  train  at  12.25  for  strike  dis- 
trict. Gen,  Chase  had  command  of  men  at  depot.  He  is  believed  to  have  taken 
12.15  train.  Special  coming  over  Colorado  &  Southern  consists  of  nine  coaches, 
three  baggage  cars,  one  supposed  to  contain  ammunition  and  two  machine 
guns ;  engine  628.  Denver  report  says  flat  car  with  GatUng  gun  will  be  placed 
In  front  of  engine;  also  that  men  will  detrain  before  reaching  center  conflict. 
In  order  that  these  militiamen  with  their  two  additional  machine  guns  may  not 
repeat  the  horrible  Ludlow  massacre  of  women  and  children,  we  urge  you  to 
watch  for  their  approach  across  country  from  La  Junta  or  ordinary  route. 
B.  L.  Doyle.  (End  quote.)  This  practical  declaration  of  war  is  being  advo- 
cated throughout  the  State  among  union  people.  We  regret  the  apparent  favor- 
able response  from  various  quarters  and  many  newspapers  in  the  State  which 
grossly  misrepresent  facts  are  largely  responsible. 


April  23,  1914. 

To-day*s  Post  contains  following  Interview  with  Lawson:  (Quote:)  It  has 
now  become  a  war  of  extermination.  W^e  now  have  the  sinews  of  war  backed 
by  guns  and  ammunition  and  the  faith,  loyalty,  and  financial  backing  of  every 
union-labor  man  in  the  country,  and  we  propose  to  carry  the  fight  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  union  and  have  our  rights  to  fair  treatment  required  in  the  laws  of 
the  land  respected.  It  is  not  now  a  question  of  negotiation  for  the  settlement 
of  our  w^rongs.  Rockefeller  has  declared  that  he  is  fighting  for  the  principle 
of  nonrecognition  of  the  union  and  that  he  will  lose  his  investments  in  Colo- 
rado and  other  thousands  of  dollars  In  money  In  support  of  his  position.  Union 
labor  over  the  country  presents  a  united  front  in  opposition  to  this  attitude,  and 
we  propose  to  see  it  through  no  matter  what  the  cost.  The  murder  of  the  women 
and  children  at  the  tent  colony  Monday  caused  by  the  use  of  efxploslve  bullets 
and  the  machine  guns,  coupled  with  the  deliberate  firing  of  the  tents,  resulting 
In  an  awful  harvest  of  death,  has  cinched  the  determination  to  fight  to  a  finish. 
(End  quote.) 

April  23,  1914. 

To-day^s  advices  disclose  marching  of  strikers  on  Rouse  mine  and  at  other 
points  under  declaration  to  destroy  property  and  attack  militia  on  its  arrival. 
There  has  been  much  indiscriminate  shooting  from  Ludlow  northerly  all  day. 
but  so  far  as  I  know  no  casualties  have  occurred. 

The  official  report  of  Monday's  fight  by  Maj.  Hamrock,  who  was  In  command, 
Is  given  out  by  Associated  Press  to-day.  If  not  published  In  papers  you  read 
advise  and  I  will  send  by  wire. 


April  23,  1914 — midnight. 

Gen.  Chase  and  militia  left  here  this  afternoon.  Since  then  everything  has 
been  quiet  all  along  the  line.  Strikers  from  vicinity  of  Ludlow  have  been  moving 
north  all  day.  Many  armed  strikers  have  been  moving  south  from  vicinity  of 
Walsenburg.  Dispatches  from  points  near  Rugby  report  several  hundred 
strikers  gathering  along  railroad  with  expressed  purpose  of  attacking  troop 
train.  Train  now,  midnight,  nearlng  Walsenburg.  General  public  is  excited. 
Extraordinarily  sensational  stories  about  murder  by  mine  guards  at  Ludlow 
has  inflamed  many.  The  truth  is  gradually  coming  out  here  and  greater  calm 
may  be  expected.  In  the  south  the  Ludlow  Incident  and  Lawson  and  Doyle 
attitude  has  so  inflamed  strikers  that  apparently  nothing  can  stop  them.  Four 
mines  near  Aguilar  have  been  burned  and  several  dynamited.     One  of  the 
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o\\Tier8  of  the  Empire  mine,  who  was  imprisonetl  in  mine  witli  other  men, 
women,  and  childi^en,  escaped  through  another  mine  this  afternoon,  and  was 
captured  by  strikers  and  Is  still  held  by  tliem.  All  wires  to  nouth  constantly 
interrupted  all  afternoon. 


Apkil  24;  1914. 

I  must  retract  statement  that  Empire  mine  owner  escaped.  Troops  left 
Walsenburg  on  train  at  6.30  this  morning.  Detrained  at  Mouson,  10  milfs 
south,  at  9  o'clock.  Now  slowly  advancing  soutlu  Some  firing  by  advan<^« 
cavalry  and  few  stragglers  being  sent  back.    No  casualties  reported  at  noon. 


Apbil  24,  1914. 

Responsible  party  at  Trinidad  has  Just  talked  to  Gen.  Clmse  at  Rugby  sta- 
tion. General  says  several  hundred  strikers'  who  were  in  one  body  this  morn- 
ing have  split,  one  branch  going  back  into  mountains,  the  other  south  towartl 
Aguilar.  He  is  making  preparations  to  follow  them,  and  says  he  will  rescue 
tour  men,  three  women,  and  six  children  now  sealed  in  Southwestern  mine, 
equipment  of  which  w^as  burned  yesterday,  within  next  hour  or  so,  and  hope<3 
to  rescue  the  eight  men  in  Empire  mine  before  night.  Little  shooting  and  uo 
casualties  at  2  o'clock. 


April  24,  1914. 

Troops  entered  Aguilar  about  4.30.  All  parties  imprisoned  In  mines  liberated. 
None  dead,  but  two  shot.  No  armed  strikers  in  sight.  Aguilar  troops  in  practi- 
cal touch  with  Ludlow  detachment  I  believe  no  serious  trouble  should  be  now 
anticipated.  Tremendous  tension  which  has  existed  in  southern  camps  is  largely 
released.  Public  opinion  here  still  very  much  inflamed,  and  papers  still  print- 
ing the  wildest  possible  rumors  of  wholesale  slaughter  by  and  of  troops  in 
march  south.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  shots  were  tired  and  none  hurt. 


April  24,  1914. 

Quiet  everywhere  at  midnight.  Late  this  afternoon  and  shortly  l)efoi'e  gov- 
ernor arrived  lieutenant  governor  and  Hawkins,  attorney  for  union,  entered 
Into  a  compact  or  truce  to  effect  that  troo|)s  should  go  no  farther  and  remain 
inactive  and  strikers  should  cease  attacks.  Directions  were  forwarded  to 
Chase  and  strike  leaders  to  this  effect.  The  public  is  divided,  the  better  ele- 
ment disgusted  at  executive  Interference  with  discretion  of  military  com- 
mander in  field,  the  majority  probably  approving  action  as  restraining  the 
soldiers  from  further  murder,  as  the  press  has  representeil  Ludlow  Incident. 
Governor  now  conferring  with  a  number  of  citizens.  He  approves  truce,  but 
all  conferees  anxiously  perplexeil  as  to  future.  It  is  truly  a  grave  problem  in 
the  light  of  labor  attitude  generally.  All  sorts  of  union  locals  are  thoroughly 
aroused.  Wyoming  coal  miners  tender  3,000  armed  men  as  aid.  Even  tyixv 
graphical  union  is  equally  misled  by  false  reports  of  outrages.  Women's 
organizations  also  aflame.  The  so-called  truce  will,  irresi)ective  of  its  policy  or 
propriety,  comi)el  some  comparatively  cmIiu  thought  all  around. 


April  25,  1914. 

Late  yesterday  strikers  took  possession  of  the  Sunnyside  mine  and  drove 
postmaster  and  others  out  of  town.  They  still  Lave  iMKssession.  Notwithstand- 
ing truce  strikers  last  night  drove  all  men  away  from  Pinon  mine  and  blew  up 
McLaughlin  mine  tipple  and  fired  many  shots  into  the  Maitland  property. 
Forced  entrance  to  Rockvale  store  and  carried  away  guns  and  ammunition. 
The  Chandler  property  in  Fremont  County  was  firetl  Into  continuously  by  90 
men  from  6  this  morning  until  2  o'clock.  No  one  killed,  but  camp  riddled. 
Eight  guards  unable  to  repel  attack.  Upon  direction  of  their  attorney  strikers 
finally  ceased  firing.  Possibly  some  of  this  breach  of  faith  can  be  attributed  to 
the  absence  of  notice  of  truce.  Territor}-  occupied  by  troops  quiet  to-day. 
Approximately  500  armed  strikers  now  on  streets  of  Trinidad,  and  great  anxiety 
Is  felt  there.  Military  commission  appointeil  by  Gen.  Chase  to  investigate 
Ludlow.    Also  another  committee  headed  by  two  Judges  of  api)ellate  courts. 
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April  25,  1914. 

Strikers  last  nijcht  by  force  secured  large  amount  of  explosives  from  store 
In  Trinidad.  At  7  o'clock  to-night  they  reopened  the  attack  on  Chandler.  The 
governor  will  Immediately  request  Federal  troops.  I  trust  I  am  not  an  alarmist, 
but  in  my  judgment  President  should  grant  this  request  if  constitutionally  pos- 
sible. The  situation  is  certainly  beyond  the  control  of  the  governor.  Strikers 
will,  I  think,  gladly  submit  to  a  comparatively  small  force,  but  will  probably 
never  overcome  their  hatred  of  the  militia,  which  they  regard  as  corporation 
hirelings. 

Apbil   26,    1914. 

A  mob  of  perhaps  500  or  more  armed  men  occupleil  the  streets  of  Trinidad 
to-night  The  county  jail  was  fired  upon.  One  man  was  shot  on  street.  First 
National  Bank  Building  surrounded  and  occupants  lied.  Strikers  stacked  many 
guns  in  union  hall.  Citizens  kept  off  streets  and  a  reign  of  terror  prevailed 
until  a  late  hour.  Now  quiet.  Firing  on  Chandler  continued  until  wires  went 
out  at  10  o^clock.  One  company  man  had  been  killed  and  two  strikers  had  then 
been  captured  endeavoring  to  burn  houses.  Hawkins,  strikers*  attorney,  Is  now 
endeavoring  to  Induce  leaders  to  again  compel  strikers'  to  cease  attack.  Many 
appeals  from  many  sources  are  going  to  President  to  grant  governor's  request 
for  Federal  troops.    It  seems  to  be  a  uniformly  popular  move. 


April   26,    1914. 

Chandler  has  fallen  Into  hands  of  strikers.  Aftor  30  hours  almost  continuous 
firing  into  camp  the  strikers  gained  entrance  under  Re<l  Cross  flag.  At  least 
two  camp  men  killed.  Fear  Is  entertained  for  men  and  proijerty  now  held  by 
strikers.  Strikers  now  hold  several  properties.  Some  looting  of  stores  and 
houses,  but  little  actual  destruction  of  property  so  far  to-day.  All  efforts  to 
secure  protection  for  Fremont  County  properties  from  sheriff,  militia,  or  other- 
wise has  been  abandoned,  and  remaining  mines  there  will  be  surrendered  to 
strikers  if  attack  is  made.  Radiant  will  doubtless  go  to-night,  at  least  that  is 
present  prospect  as  strikers  are  headed  that  way.  Strikers  are  putting  up  tents 
on  site  of  former  soldiers'  camp  In  Trlnidiid  aiul  have  control  of  city. 


Apbil   26,    1014. 

The  governor  has  finally  permitted  Chase  to  send  small  detachment  to  Fre- 
mont Coimty  and  will  arrive  there  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Great 
excitement  prevails  in  town  of  Canyon  City  based  u|x>n  the  Chandler  episode. 
They  have  organiased  a  protective  committee.  I  am  bound  to  think  all  this 
unnecessary.  Reports  are  still  conflicting  as  to  whether  Chandler  equipment  was 
destroyed.  Best  Information  Is  to  effect  that  no  damage  was  done.  Radiant 
has  not  been  attacked,  and  in  view  of  early  coming  of  troops  we  are  hopeful 
that  it  will  not  be.  There  has  l>een  no  disorder  at  Trinidad  or  Walsenburg 
to-night. 


Apbil  27,  1914. 

Men  from  Chandler  here  to-day  say  sheriff  Fremont  County  visited  camp 
yesterday  morning  and  said  strikers  would  thereafter  respect  truce,  but  that 
coroner  would  arrive  later  under  white  flag.  Later  several  groups  of  men  ar- 
rived with  flag  and  Red  Cross  bunds  on  arms.  Guards  were  suspicious  but  afraid 
to  shoot.  Strikers  surrounded  guards  and  took  town,  all  men  escaping.  The 
camp  equipment  has  not  been  damaged  beyond  upsetting  furniture  in  houses 
and  looting  store.  However,  company  has  not  been  able  to  get  Into  possession 
because  of  danger  of  returning  over  hostile  roads.  Ch«nse  reached  Canyon 
City  this  morning  with  about  200  meiL  Since  this  force  left  the  southern  dis- 
trict trouble  has  broken  out  again  there.  Sopris  was  fii-ed  upon  from  hills 
early  this  morning  and  all  men  called  from  mine.  In  Walsenburg  there  has  been 
some  shooting  near  Walsen  mine  and  wife  of  boarding-house  keei^er  badly 
wounded.  Late  this  afternoon  some  of  the  buildings  at  McNally  mine  were 
burned  and  all  men  driven  into  town.  To-night  the  machinery  has  been  dyna- 
mited and  tipple  burned.  All  this  seen  from  Walsenburg  courthouse.  The  delay 
in  sending  Federal  troops  is  causing  widespread  disappointment.  Possibly 
knowledge  that  such  an  order  has  issued  would  help  even  in  advance  of  arrival 
of  troops.    There  Is  much  evidence  of  change  of  sentiment  here.     People  are 
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wakinff  up  to  the  fact  that  they  have  an  insurrection  at  hand  and  not  a  band 
of  murdering  militia  to  curb.  The  strilce  issue  is  becoming  of  secondary  im* 
portance  for  the  time  l)eing. 

April  28.  1914. 

Attack  on  Walsen  mine  renewed  aprain  this  morning.  Detachment  of  militia 
which  went  to  Walsenburg  last  night  now  flanking  strikers  in  effort  tc  drive 
them  away.  Early  this  morning  a  vicious  attack  was  made  on  Hecla  mine  in 
Boulder  County  and  is  still  in  progress.  Gen.  Chase  is  dividing  his  forces  and 
is  now  headed  for  Boulder  County  with  hundred  men. 


April  28,  1914. 

Attack  on  Walsen  mine  has  continued  entire  day.  Small  detachment  militia 
has  not  stopped  the  firing.  One  hundred  additional  militia  now  preparing  to 
go  to  Walsenburg  from  Ludlow.  Strikers  fired  on  militia  in  Chandler  to-day, 
but  were  driven  off.  Hecla  attack  has  been  one  of  most  vicious  thus  far. 
Strikers  told  sheriff  of  Boulder  County  to  disarm  men  protecting  property  or 
they  would.  Men  in  company  oflice  telephoned  bullets  sounded  like  hail  and 
thought  they  should  be  heard  here  on  phone.  Chase  reached  there  at  5 
o'clock  after  being  fired  upon  and  captured  six  men.  No  one  else  in  sight 
and  all  quiet  to-night  there.  One  man  killed  in  south  and  one  in  W^alsenburg 
so  far  as  know^n.  Rumors  of  more,  but  not  verified.  Federal  troops  from 
Russell  left  Cheyenne  hour  ago.  Nothing  definite  from  those  from  Leaven- 
worth. Mass  meeting  in  Boulder  demanded  and  secured  calling  of  grand  jury. 
Strike  leaders  and  some  prominent  newspaper  men  are  likely  to  be  indicted 
for  murder.  This  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  that  county.  Hickey  arrested 
with  others  5  miles  north  of  Denver  carrying  guns  and  1,300  rounds  ammuni- 
tion in  automobiles  to  strikers  at  Hecla. 


April  29,  1914. 

Four  hundred  strikers  in  two  parties  attacked  Forbes  mine  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  this  morning.  They  burned  everything  in  sight,  including  33  mules; 
killed  7  miners,  including  4  Japs;  wounded  2  others,  who  were  taken  to 
Trinidad  late  to-day.  Strikers  continued  firing  upon  the  Walsen  mine  early 
this  morning.  All  militia  there  unable  to  drive  them  away.  Early  this  after- 
noon fianking  party  reported  to  have  killed  a  number  of  strikers,  and  through 
attorney  In  Denver  Gen.  Chase  was  induced  to  declare  truce  of  one  hour, 
with  understanding  that  all  strikers  w'ould  surrender  their  guns  to  him  at  5 
o'clock.  Prior  to  truce  one  soldier  had  been  killed  and  two  wounded.  During 
truce  McNally  mine  again  fired  upon  and  surgeon  under  Reil  Cross  flag  tending 
to  wounded  soldier  was  killed.  No  guns  were  delivered  at  5  o'clock,  nor  have 
they  since  been  surrendered.  No  shooting  in  Walsenburg  11  o'clock  to-night. 
Regulars  from  Russell  took  over  Fremont  County  district  this  afternoon. 
Militia  stationeil  there  immediately  entrained  for  Ludlow  and  are  now  south 
of  Pueblo.  They  are  going  through  to  Gray  Creek  and  possibly  Sopris  and 
Morley,  where  an  attack  is  expected  before  morning  and  before  arrival  of 
Regulars  from  Leavenworth,  due  to  arrive  Pueblo  2  a.  m.  Unnecessary  to  add 
all  quiet  in  Fremont  County.    Boulder  County  has  been  quiet  to-day. 


IINDSET  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

IRcsolntions  adopted  at  ft  great  mass  meeting  of  the  citizona  of  Denver  at  the  State 
capitol,  May  15,  1914,  and  reaffirmed  at  mass  meeting,  Washington,  May  21,  1914.] 

We,  men  and  women  of  Denver,  assembled  in  mass  meeting,  are  dealing  with 
a  crisis  caused  by  the  entire  collapse  of  our  State  government  in  a  desperate 
emergency.  Our  legislature  has  proven  itself  impotent  or  corrupt  and  our 
executive  has  publicly  admitted  his  helplessness.  We  know  that  with  the 
dangers  threatening  the  country  outside,  it  is  impossible  that  Federal  troops 
should  remain  indefinitely  upon  police  duty  in  Colorado;  we  know,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  their  withdrawal  means  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  upon  a 
scale  even  more  terrible  than  during  recent  weeks.  We  therefore  declare  it 
our  conviction  that  there  exists  a  condition  of  military  necessity  such  as  to 
Justify  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  using  his  authority  to  force  an 
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immedinte  settlement  of  the  dispute  upon  a  Just  basis  to  be  determined  by  a 
Feileral  commission  of  conciliation.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  well  known  that  the 
miners  are  willing  to  submit  their  cause  to  such  a  tribunal,  and  that  the  only 
obstacle  to  such  a  settlement  Is  the  attitude  of  the  coal  operators,  we  declare 
It  our  conviction  that  the  President  should  use  his  military  authority  to  close 
down  the  mines  until  the  operators  decide  to  yield  to  public  sentiment  and 
the  claims  of  justice  and  humanity;  and  that,  furthermore,  the  President 
should  make  clear  that  unless  such  concession  is  quickly  made  he  will  take 
possession  of  the  mines  and  operate  them  in  the  interests  of  the  consuming 
public. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  course  of  action  offers  the  only  hope  of  an  honor- 
able settlement  of  a  dispute  which  has  shamed  our  State  before  the  world. 
In  order  that  the  facts  and  arguments  which  have  led  us  to  this  conclusion 
may  be  properly  presented  to  tire  President  we  are  resolved  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  representative  citizens  of  this  State  to  proceed  to  Washington  and 
request  an  audience.  And  we  furthermore  invite  the  representatives  of  the 
miners  to  appoint  a  committee  of  women  who  have  personal  knowledge  of 
the  horrors  of  the  recent  civil  war  to  accompany  our  committee  and  inter- 
view the  President,  in  order  that  he  may  be  informed  at  first  hand  what  are 
the  conditions  against  which  this  meeting  protests. 

We  believe  that  in  the  above  resolution  we  are  embodying  the  opinion  of  all 
citizens  of  this  State  who  are  humane  and  enlightened,  and  we  call  upon  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  country  to  manifest  its  sympathy  w^ith  us.  Raising 
our  hands  in  this  meeting,  we  declare  our  -solemn  resolve  that  there  shall  be 
no  more  bloodshed  In  this  State,  and  that  the  coal  strike  shall  be  settled,  not 
according  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  either  of  the  contending  parties,  but  upon  a 
basis  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  be  determined  by  disinterested  authority. 
We  believe  that  such  an  authority  Is  found  in  President  Wilson.  We  have 
confidence  in  him;  we  know  that  the  miners  have  confidence  in  him;  and  we 
declare  our  belief  that  if  the  coal  operators  have  not  confidence  in  him  it  is 
because  they  know  that  their  course  can  not  be  defended  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion. 

inrBSET  EXHIBIT  KO.  2. 

Portions  of  the  Ludlow  Tent  Colony  Inqitist. 

BrKNEY  B.  Stpe,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  testified  as  follows : 

Witness  exaniineil  by  District  Attorney  J.  J.  Hendrick: 

Q.  Your  name  is  Burney  B.  Sipe? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  are  the  coroner  of  Las  Animas  County,  Colo.,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Yon  were  such  coroner  on  April  20, 1914? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  an  investigation  into  the  death  of  Louis  Tikas  et  al.? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  will  state  at  this  time  that  the  reason  for  putting  you  on  the  stand  at 
this  time  is  to  give  us  the  names  of  the  parties  who  lost  their  lives  at  Ludlow 
on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1914.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  names,  and  I  don't 
believe  the  jury  are.    You  Investigated  that  matter,  did  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  dead  bodies  did  you  know  of  that  were  found  at  Ludlow  as  a  result 
of  a  battle  and  fire  that  occurred  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1914. — ^A.  Alfred 
Martin,  80  years  old ;  Premo  Larese,  18  years  of  age ;  Louis  Tikas,  35;  Frank  W. 
Snyder,  12;  Prank  Rubino,  23;  James  Fyler,  43;  John  Bartolotl,  45;  Rogerolo 
Pedrlgone,  6  years  old;  Celorine  Pedrlgone;  Charles  Costi,  31;  Cedelmo  Costl, 
27  years  old;  Lucy  Costi,  4  years  old;  Onafiremo  Costl,  6  years  old;  Pe<lro 
Valdez,  37  years  old ;  Elvira  Valdez,  3  months  old ;  Mjary  Valdez,  7  years  old ; 
Eulolo  Valdez,  8  years  old;  Rudolpha  Valdez,  9  years  old;  Frank  Petruccl,  6 
months  old ;  Lucy  Petruccl,  3  years  old ;  Joe  Petrucci,  4  years  old.  That  con- 
cludes the  list  of  names  which  I  have  of  the  deaths  at  Ludlow  on  the  20th  day 
of  April. 

Q.  From  your  Investigation,  Mr.  Coroner,  of  the  disaster  at  Ludlow,  can  you 
state  to  the  jury  how  those  persons  came  to  their  death?  Take  liouis  Tikas. — A. 
He  came  to  his  death  by  gimshot  wound. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  his  body?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  wounds  did  you  find? — A.  Three,  I  think;  I  am  not  sure,  but 
I  have  my  physician  here,  who  can  tell  you  about  that. 
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Q.  Did  you  examine  him  with  reference  to  anjr  other  wounds? — ^A.  Abrasions 
about  the  liead. 

Q.  Who  else  was  shot  or  I^illed  at  tluit  place,  Mr.  Sipe? — ^A.  Alfred  Martin 
was  shot,  Premo  Larese  was  shot,  Louis  Tlkas  was  shot,  Frank  W.  Snyder  was 
shot,  Frank  Rubino  was  shot,  James  Fyler  was  shot,  and  John  Bartoloto  was 
shot.  The  other  names  which  I  .have  read  of  persons  dead  lost  their  lives  by 
fire. 

Q.  Didn't  you  fail  to  state  one  man,  Mr.  Sipe? — A.  Charles  OostL 

Q.  Wasn't  there  another  Costi  that  was  sliot  there.? — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  was 
all  that  was  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  those  bodies  in  yourself,  Mr.  Sipe? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — ^A.  I  had  tliem  brouglit  in  by  Mr.  George,  or  rather  William, 
Code. 

Q.  They  were  not  brought  direct  to  your  undertaking  establishment,  tlien? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  not. 

Q.  Those  bodies  have  all  been  buried  as  far  as  you  kuow? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DB.    PERRY  JAFFA. 

Perry  Jaffa,  being  first  duly  sworu,  on  oath  testified  as  follows : 

Witness  examined  by  District  Attorney  J.  J.  Hendrick : 

Q.  Dr.  Jaffa,  you  are  the  county  physician  of  Las  Animas  County? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  with  reference  to  the  end  of  the  men,  women,  and  children 
at  Ludlow,  you  made  an  examination,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  post  the  botlles? — A.  No,  sir;  I  only  made  an  examination  of  the 
bodies. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  l)Ody  of  Louis  Tlkas? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  the  condition  of  the  Injuries 
on  his  body. — ^A.  I  will  have  to  use  my  notes. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  use  your  notes. — A.  He  had  a  scalp  wound  on  the  right 
side  of  the  head,  about  1 J  inches  long — done  with  some  blunt  object ;  five  bullet 
wounds — three  entrance  wounds,  and  two  exit — one  entered  about  the  left 
dorsal  region,  under  the  scapula,  passing  through  the  left  lung  and  the  base  of 
the  heart,  taking  a  downward  coui*se  in  the  right  lung,  and  lodged  near  the 
median  line  over  the  seventh  rib,  under  the  skin — that  bullet  was  removed; 
another  entered  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  right  side,  exit  in  thf  same  side; 
w'ound  in  the  second  costal  cartilage  of  the  right  buttock,  the  exit  In  the  same 
side;  that  isn't  exact,  but  about  that. 

Q.  Did  these  bullets  enter  from  the  rear  or  from  the  front? — ^A.  From  the 
back. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  skull? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  If  it  was  fractured  ? — X.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not  fractured. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  his  face? — ^A.  It  was  scratched,  and  a  few  con- 
tusions about  the  face. 

Q.  Dr.  Jaffa,  in  your  opinion,  what  was  the  direct  cause  of  Sir.  Tikas's 
death? — A.  It  was  due  to  gunshot  wounds. 

Q.  Have  you  the  bullet  with  you  that  was  removed  from  his  body? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  Dr.  Scnnnel  made  the  autopsy. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  examine.  Doctor?— A.  I  examined  the  other  bodies. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  people? — A.  I  have  it  down  Wil- 
liam Snyder.    Which  is  it? 

Q.  Change  .vour  record  to  Frank  Snyder.  Now.  then,  you  are  going  to  testify 
to  the  wounds  found  upon  the  body  of  Frank  Snyder? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  go  ahead  and  tell  what  they  were. — A.  There  was  one  bullet  wound, 
the  bullet  entered  on  thf  farther  end  of  the  cerebrum,  about  1^  inches,  on  the 
right  side ;  the  exit,  was  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  skull — ^tiiat  bullet  went 
straight  through. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  skull? — A.  Well,  the  entrance  wound  was 
small,  but  the  exit  wound  was  a  large  liole  about  1^  inches  in  diameter.  Now. 
then,  William  Fyler,  there  was  a  bullet  that  entered  on  the  right  side  of  the 
nose,  and  the  exit  was  at  the  back  end ;  there  was  also  a  bullet  wound  through 
the  right  wrist. 

Q.  Then,  there  were  two  shots  that  penetrated  William  Fyler? — A.  Yes. 
sir;  ^wo.    John  Bartoloto  had  two  wounds,  one  right  over  the  heart,  and  the 
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other  one  was  a  little  bit  to  the  riglit  of  that,  both  entrance  wounds — there 
was  no  exit  to  either  one ;  he  was  also  shot  through  the  right  arm  and  through 
the  right  leg. 

Q.  That  made  four  shots  in  him? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  anj-  of  the  bullets,  Doctor? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  ones  near  the  heart  were  sufficient  to  cause  death? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  next? — A-  Franlc  Rubino,  I  think  he  had  two  wounds,  both  wounds 
were  so  close  together,  right  over  tlie  right  eyebrow,  we  were  a  little  bit 
doubtful  as  to  whether  it  was  two  wounds,  two  bullets,  or  whether  the  bullet 
had  divided. 

Q.  It  caused  his  death? — ^A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  next? — A.  Premo  Larese,  we  could  not  tell  where  the  bullet  entered 
or  the  exit — the  entire  top  of  the  head  had  been  blown  oflf.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  mar]£  lilke  a  bullet  wound,  but  we  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  the 
entrance  or  the  exit  wound — that  mark  was  on  his  forehead. 

Q.  Was  there  any  powder  burns  on  that  body? — A.  No,  sir.  Charles  Oosti,  the 
bullet  entered  over  the  right  temple;  and  that  concludes  the  people  killed  by 
gunshot  wounds. 

Q.  Now,  calling  your  attention,  Dr.  Jaffa,  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sipe,  you 
heard  that  statement,  did  you  not?  He  gave  the  names  of  the  people  that 
were  found  dead  out  there. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  examination  of  the  Iwdies  of  those  women  and 
children? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  tlieir  deaths? — A.  They  were  caused  by  aspliyxia- 
tion. 

Q.  Smothered? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Describe  the  condition  of  tlie  bodies  that  were  burned. — A.  Those  that 
were  burned  were  slight,  some  very — were  pretty  badly  burned. 

Q.  Were  they  burned  so  badly  that  their  legs  came  off? — ^A.  Well,  Mrs,  Cos- 
ti's  arm  was  burned  off,  but  there  were  no  legs  burned  off. 

Q.  Was  there  a  leg  on  one  of  the  children  that  was  burned  olf? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
It  had  been  injured  in  some  way,  and  in  trying  to  get  out  of  there  he  dislocated 
it,  or  it  was  due  to  some  one  falling  on  it — they  were  all  jammed  in  so  small 
a  place — but,  I  think,  in  trj'ing  to  get  him  out  that  it  was  dislocated. 

Q.  Dr.  Jaffa,  did  you  assist  In  taking  out  any.  of  those  bodies  from  that 
cave? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Juror  Casimibo  Cbuz.  Did  you  notice  if  any  of  the  women  or  the  children 
had  been  shot? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  believe  that  Frank  Snyder  was  the  only  child  that  was  shot. 

Mr.  Hendbick.  Doctor,  did  you  vLsit  the  Ludlow  tent  colony  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  where  these  people  were  found  dead? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  place  did  you  find  there?  Just  describe  it  to  the  jury. — 
A.  It  was  a  hole  in  the  ground,  I  would  say  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  the  en- 
trance to  it  was  such  that  you  had  to  almost  crawl  into  it  in  order  to  get  in 
at  all;  it  was  very  small,  probably  2  feet  wide  and  3  feet  high.  W'hen^any 
amount  of  people  would  get  in  there,  you  could  not  get  any  air,  and  asphyxia- 
tion would  be  in  a  very  short  time. 

Q.  What  was  over  the  hole,  if  anything? — A.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were 
railroad  ties  over  the  top  of  it,  and  filled  over  with  dirt. 

Q.  Was  that  Inside  of  a  tent? — ^A.  Thei^e  wasn't  any  tent  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  had  the  tent  burned  down  at  that  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were 
some  marks  there,  and  I  supposed  that  a  tent  had  stood  there  at  one  time. 

Q.  Was  there  any  burnt  lumber  around  there? — ^A*  Yes,  sir;  from  the 
Indications  there,  those  people  all  crowded  in  there,  and  couldn't  get  out 
on  account  of  the  cave  being  so  small,  and  they  afterwards  died. 

TESTIMOXV  OF  DR.    AC  A   HAR\'EY. 

Dr.  Harvey,  being  first  dul^'  sworn,  on  oath  testified  as  follows : 

Witness  examined  by  District  Attorney  J.  J.  Hendrlck : 
Q.  Your  name  is  Dr.  Harvey? — A.  Yes,  .«?ir. 
Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  Aon  Harvey — Aca  Harvey. 
Q.  You  reside  where? — A.  At  Aguilar. 

Q.  Were  yoii  in  the  vicinity  of  Ludlow  on  the  20th  of  this  month? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  time  did  you  go  there? — A.  About  1.30  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Now  go  ahead  and  tell  the  jury  what  you  saw  and  did  there,  give  us 
what  experience  you  had,  if  any? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  go  at  once  to  the  tent 
colony  because  there  was  firing  over  there,  shooting,  shooting  at  everyone  tiiiat 
passed  by  the  road. 

Q.  Who  did?— Au  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Where  were  the  shots  coming  from? — A.  From  every  direction,  coming 
our  way,  some  were  shooting  from  a  string  of  cars  that  was  on  the  G.  &  S.  R 
bridge  and  from  a  house  and  corral  on  the  hillside. 

Q.  Ck)uld  you  see  any  of  the  bullets  strike  the  road? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  mine  guards  were  stationed  at  either  of  those  places 
you  Just  spoke  of? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  What  were  you  riding  In,  If  anything? — A.  In  a  buggy. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you? — A.  Dr.  Davis.  We  were  stopped  in  front  of  Mr. 
Bayes's  house  and  that  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away  from  the  tent 
colony.    They  told  us  we  wouldn't  go  any  farther,  that  It  would  not  be  safia. 

Q.  Who  stopped  you? — A.  Several  people.  There  was  some  men  in  Bayes's 
yard,  there  was  some  children  and  women  there  also. 

Q.  How  far  away  from  this  corral  and  house  you  testified  to? — ^A.  I  Judge 
it  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  that  corral  and  cement  house. 

Q.  The  tent  colony  was  between  that  corral  and  Bayes's? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in 
the  middle. 

Q.  Who  did  those  people  seem  to  be  shooting  at? — ^A.  At  anyone  that  came  In 
Bight. 

Q.  Could  they  have  been  shooting  at  the  tent  colony  over  there? — A.  They 
were  shooting  probably  100  feet  nbave  the  tent  colony.  We  were  on  a  kind  of  a 
ridge  over  there ;  Mr.  Bayes's  house  is  higher  than  the  tent  colony. 

Q.  Higher  than  the  tent  colony? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  what  next  happened. — A.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  what  I  done  there? . 

Q.  Tell  what  you  did  there,  and  what  you  saw  there. — A,  Well,  we  met 
some  parties  from  the  colony  that  had  made  their  getaway,  who  advised  that 
Just  one  of  us  go  over  to  the  colony,  and  so  I  voluntarily  said  I  would  go,  and 
then  they  advised  Dr.  Davis  to  return  to  Aguilar.  So  I  and  Mr.  Bayes,  he 
helped  me  carry  my  surgical  Instruments,  cases,  he  said  they  were  too  heavy  for 
one  man  to  carry,  so  we  starte<l  over  to  the  camp.  These  people  we  were 
talking  to  said  that  there  was  some  wounde<l  man  up  near  the  C.  &  S.  bridge 
and  up  by  the  pump  house,  Just  to  the  west  of  the  tents.  Before  starting  out  I 
got  a  white  flag  and  we  started  over  there.  We  went  straight  east  and  turned 
and  got  in  an  arroyo  and  followed  the  arroyo  up  to  within  100  yards  of  the 
railroad  bridge.  Then  whoever  It  might  have  been  in  that  cement  house  about 
300  yards  away  started  to  shoot  at  us. 

Q.  Who  was  it  doing  that  shooting? — A.  I  supposed  it  was  the  militia  and 
guards  up  there.  One  of  those  bullets  Just  about  struck  Mr.  Bayes  on  the 
head,  some  whistled  by  me.  In  order  to  get  to  the  bridge  I  had  to  pass  by  an 
open  space.  I  hugged  up  as  close  to  the  arroyo  as  I  possibly  could.  I  made  a 
run  and  got  by  the  open  space,  and  I  Jumped  into  the  bank  or  a  little  cave  In 
the  bank,  cave  out.  I  had  my  medicine  antiseptic  solution  with  me,  and  im- 
furled  my  flag  and  started  to  wave  that,  but  every  time  I  stuck  it  out  it  would 
be  shot  at. 

Q.  Any  bullet  holes  In  that  flag? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  five  or  six  holes  In  It. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  flag  with  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  is  down  at  Dr.  Beshor's 
office.  I  waited  there  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  There  was  a  couple  of 
the  union  men  come  there  and  got  into  a  little  pit  dug  In  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  they  started  to  shooting  back  at  whoever  was  doing  the  shooting,  and  when 
those  men  seen  the  people  that  were  doing  the  shooting  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  them ;  then  I  Jumped  out  of  the  cave  I  was  In  and  made  a  run  to  the 
bridge.  I  found  a  man  there  who  was  shot  through  the  head.  He  was  not 
dead,  but  he  was  dying.  I  suppose  there  were  about  a  dozen  or  flfteen  men 
there.  They  told  me  that  there  was  another  wounded  man  in  a  cellar  up  by 
the  pump  house  100  yards  away,  the  railroad  bridge  would  protect  me,  so  I 
crawled  away  and  got  within  50  or  60  feet  of  the  cellar  at  the  pump  house.  I 
filled  my  pockets  with  dressings  and  all  the  time  I  was  crawling  to  the  pump 
house  the  bullets  were  falling  thick  and  fast  around  me.  About  the  time  I 
got  In  there  the  machine  gun  turned  loose  and  they  kept  that  up  for  some  two 
or  three  hours, 
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Q.  Which  direction  were  tlie  bullets  coming  when  the  machine  gun  was 
turned  loose? — A.  All  about;  I  could  hear  the  bullets  dropping  all  over;  there 
was  a  constant  spatter  of  bullets. 

Q.  Was  any  of  the  bullets  that  were  used  explosive  bullets? — ^A.  I  believe 
80  from  the  noise  they  made. 

Q.  Where  were  the  militia  and  guards  stationed,  if  you  know? — A.  Some 
w^ere  up  by  the  steel  cars  and  intrenched  behind  the  b&nks. 

Q.  Where  was  the  machine  gun  located?  Was  the  machine  gun  on  Water 
Tank  Hill  In  operation? — A.  That  is  south  of  the  depot;  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  man  dying  down  there  by  the  bridge.  Do  you  know 
what  that  was? — A.  I  don't  know  his  name.  He  was  shot  in  the  left  side  of 
the  head. 

Q.  He  died,  did  he?~A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  Charles  Costi? — ^A.  No;  he  was  found  farther  up,  south  and 
east 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  what  else  you  did. — A.  When  I  got  to  the  place  those 
men  called  a  cellar  I  found  in  place  of  a  cellar  a  well.  It  was  about  80  feet 
deep. 

Q.  Were  there  any  strikers  down  there? — ^A.  I  think  there  was  four  ladies 
and  children  at  that  time.  When  we  would  go  down  10  feet  or  so  there  was  a 
platform,  and  then  down  from  there  was  another  platform,  a  stairway  down 
from  the  first  platform,  and  so  on  until  you  get  to  the  landing.  There  was 
quite  a  number  of  women  and  children  in  there,  and  the  wounded  man  was  on 
the  first  landing ;  there  had  been  two  men  shot  there.  One  of  the  men  that  was 
Phot  crawled  away.    He  was  not  so  disabled  that  he  could  not  get  away. 

Q.  The  man  in  the  cellar  that  was  wounded,  who  was  he? — ^A,  I  don't 
know.  I  believe  he  was  a  Greek ;  I  took  him  for  a  Greek,  anyway.  Well,  they 
kept  that  firing  up  with  the  machine  gun  over  that  cellar  or  well  until  it  was 
almost  dark,  when  a  freight  train  came  from  the  north;  there  was  a  long 
string  of  them,  so  the  people  that  were  in  there  made  their  getaway  while 
those  cars  were  going  by.  Those  cars  come  between  us  and  the  parties  doing 
the  firing. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  that? — A.  It  was  getting  dark. 

Q.  What  time,  do  you  know,  Doctor? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next.  Doctor? — ^A.  Well,  we  went  down  to  that  bridge 
and  got  the  wounded  man  and  we  removed  him  over  to  Mr.  Bayes's  house  and 
dressed  the  wounds  over  there.  There  was  some  25  or  30  women  there  when  I 
got  back  to  Bayes's. 

Q.  What  next? — A.  Well,  I  stayed  all  night  at  Bayes's  ranch.  There  was  a 
few  men — strikers — came  there,  and  they  were  told  to  go  away  and  not  stay 
there.  We  thought  that  if  the  militia  saw  any  men  there  that  they  would  fire 
at  the  house,  so  we  told  all  the  men  that  stopped  there  to  go  on.  They  kept  the 
women  and  children  there  and  cooked  and  fed  them  all  right. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  shooting  first  started,  Doctor? — A.  I  got  over 
there  about  1.30  to  Bayes's  ranch. 

Q.  What  were  the  Indications  around  there? — ^A.  I  did  not  look  around  much. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  tents  with  reference  to  being  shot  up,  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  was  full  of  bullet  holes. — A.  No;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  firing  that  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  first  fire  begin?— A.  About  7.30. 

Q.  Did  it  start  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  tent  colony? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  big  tent — the  large  tent  that  was  used  for  their 
meeting  and  dances,  and  so  forth — ^was  set  on  fire.  Well,  the  fire  started  In  a 
little  storehouse  In  the  southwest  corner  next  to  the  railroad,  about  the  third 
or  fourth  tent  from  the  big  tent.  The  fire  started  in  the  storehouse  and  spread 
to  the  big  tent  The  fire  stopped  for  about  an  hour  or  two  and  then  It  started 
again.  We  supposed  they  would  all  be  burned  up  the  next  morning.  When 
Mr.  Bayes  and  I  got  up  the  next  morning  there  were  several  tents  standing. 

Q.  What  became  of  them? — A.  It  looked  as  though  they  were  pouring  coal 
oil  on  them.  Mr.  Bayes  got  up  on  his  water  tower — ^hls  windmill  there ;  he  got 
up  there,  and  had  a  pair  of  field  glasses. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  saw? — A.  He  said  he  saw  the  uniformed  men  throw- 
ing coal  oil  on  the  tents  while  another  would  apply  the  matches. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  any  of  this  firing  of  the  tents  yourself;  it  was  just  Mr. 
Bayes? — A.  I  could  Just  simply  see  the  blaze  when  it  would  flash  up  from 
the  tents. 
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Q.  Could  fou  say  it  was  the  troops  that  were  doiDK  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not 
positive  whetlier  it  was  the  troops  or  uot;  Mr.  Bayes  said  it  was  oiea  in  uni- 
form.   He  had  the  field  glasses ;  I  wasn't  up  oa  the  tower  myself. 

Q.  Doctor,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  Monday  was  a  windy  evening? — ^A. 
I  don't  think  so.  I  was  husy  dressing  wounded  men,  and  when  I  came  out  of 
the  liouse  the  firing  had  started  again. 

B.  J.  m'donald. 

R.  J.  McDonald,  i)eiug  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  testifletl  as  follows: 

Witness  was  examined  by  District  Attorney  J.  J.  Hendrick: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  R.  J.  McDonald. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?— A.  At  Triulilad,  Colo. 

Q.  Wliat  have  you  been  doing,  Mr.  McDonaki,  in  the  last  three  or  four  or 
five  months? — A.  Since  tlie  25th  day  of  December  I  have  been  military  stenog- 
rapher for  the  military  commission. 

Q.  Were  you  taking  notes  in  investigations,  and  extending  testimony? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  out  at  Ludlow  on  the  20tli  of  this  month? — ^A.  I  believe  it  was 
if  tiie  20th  was  last  Monday-. 

Q.  Tlie  day  of  the  fight?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  go? — ^A-  With  the  train  that  was  called  the  rein- 
forcement train. 

Q.  For  wliat  purpose  did  you  go  out  there? — A.  Merely  curiosity,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  Mr.  Hendrick. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  out  there?— A.  SlKM^ly  after  4  o'clock;  I  don't 
know  the  exact  moment 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  train? — A.  When  we  left  Trinidad  it  was  in 
cliarge  of  Lieut  Conner;  and  after  we  got  there  Capt  Carson  with  a  few  men 
up  on  the  C.  &  S.  joined  us,  and  we  detrained. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  on  that  train? — A.  Eighteen  or  twenty  from  Trini- 
dad, and  some  came  down  from  Segundo. 

A.  Who  were  they? — A.  Part  were  mine  guards  and  part  were  militiamen. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  were  they  going  out  there? — A.  About  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  was  down  in  the  armory  getting  read^;-  to  go  to  work,  and  the  tele- 
phone rang,  and  Capt  Foreman's  assistant  couldn't  understand  what  was  said« 
so  when  it  rang  again  I  answered  tlie  phone,  ard  it  was  Mrs.  Linderfelt  calling. 
She  said  the  troops  at  Cedar  Hill  were  being  killed  and  that  they  wanted  to 
have  help. 

Q.  You  went  out  tliere? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  the  train  stop  at,  Mr.  McDonald?— A.  This  side  of  Ramey- 
viile,  tlmt  camp  back  of  Cedar  Hill,  is  wliat  I  was  told.  Weil,  the  men  detrained 
there,  the  machine  gun  was  taken  off  there.  Al>out  the  time  the  machine  gun 
was  being  taken  oft  I  noticed  an  automobile  there,  a  brown  automobile,  with 
quite  a  few  people  In  It;  there  was  a  young  girl  there  about  19  or  20  years 
old ;  I  didn't  pay  much  attention.  I  heard  some  one  say :  "  Here  is  an  auto- 
mobile, so  just  put  the  machine  gun  in  it  and  the  driver  will  take  it  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  then  it  will  be  just  a  short  distance  to  carry  it.*'  I  remem- 
ber this  young  lady  getting  out  of  the  machine.  Then  two  men  on  horseback 
came  down  from  the  top  of  the  liill  and  gave  some  orders. 

Q.  You  remember  what  tiiose  orders  were? — A.  The  ordere  were  that  the 
soldiers  should  detrain  and  go  up  to  the  hilL  The  automobile  took  the  machine 
gun  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  it  was  afterwards  packed  over. 

Q.  Tlie  driver  of  tliat  automobile  was  the  gentleman  that  just  testified,  Mr. 
Hall?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  machine  gun  after  it  was  taken  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  ? — A.  It  was  planted,  if  that  is  the  proper  terra. 

Q.  Was  it  put  into  operation? — ^A.  Shortly  afterwards  I  heard  its  fire. 

Q.  In  which  direction  were  they  shooting? — A.  E*rol)ably  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  hills  In  the  direction  of  the  Black  Hills;  the  reason  I  appre- 
hend that  it  was  about  that  far  is  because  some  of  the  men  were  using  3(V^*8 
and  they  were  told  to  "cut  it  out  using  the  popguns"  becau.«e  they  couldn't 
reach  that  far. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  were  shooting  at  the  tents  then? — A.  Not  at  that 
time  that  I  know  of  but  they  did  later  on ;  it  was  probably  6  o'clock  because 
some  one  gave  an  order  and  I  heard  it ;  some  one  said  "  There  is  50  minutes 
yet  before  dark  and  we  have  to  take  and  burn  the  tent  colony." 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  who  gave  that  order? — A.  I  think  It  was  Mnj.  Hamrook 
or  Capt  Carson ;  it  was  either  one  of  the  two«  but  I  heard  the  order. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there? — A.  I  left  tbete.  Somebody  said,  "  We  will 
leave  five  men  with  the  machine  gun'';  so  we  went  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
over  to  the  steel  bridge,  and  from  there  over  to  the  railroad  cut  just  north  of 
the  Liudlow  tent  colony. 

Q.  What  occurred  there? — ^A.  Mr.  Welsh  was  with  me;  he  followed  in  the 
back  and  got  In  the  Ludlow  depot.  About  that  time  the  firing  was  pretty 
heavy. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  Ludlow  depot? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  probably  after  an  hour's 
shooting  we  left  the  Ludlow  depot  and  went  up  toward  the  tent  colony.  We 
followed  out  on  the  track  from  the  box  cars  that  were  standing  there,  and 
Llnderfelt  ordered  the  men  on  the  steel  bridge  to  cease  firing  and  advance 
slowly  toward  the  tent  colony.  He  turned  around  to  me  and  said,  **  you  aren't 
doing  anything  else,  and  you  are  a  fairly  intelligent  man;  you  run  up  to  the 
bridge  and  give  that  order.''  So  I  ran  up  to  the  steel  bridge  and  told  the  men 
there  that  they  were  to  cease  firing  and  advance  slowly  toward  the  tent 
colony.'  One  of  the  men  there  said,  "  Who  gave  you  that  order?"  He  said, 
•*  I  don't  know  you  and  I  won't  obey  it."  Probably  two  minutes  elapsed  and 
BlaJ.  Hamrock  came  down,  and  he  gave  the  order  for  them  to  cease  firing  and 
advance  slowly  to  the  tents. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Louis  Tlkas  there  that  day? — ^A.  I  never  seen  him  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  one  discuss  him  that  day? — ^A.  After  we  come  dowirfrom 
the  steel  bridge  by  the  railroad  cut  down  there  the  tent  colony  was  on  fire. 
We  heard  quite  a  bit  of  commotion  down  there  by  the  water  tank,  and  some- 
body came  in  and  said  that  Louie  the  Greek  had  been  captured,  and  that  they 
-wanted  to  hang  him.  I-  said,  **  They  don't  need  to  hang  him ;  why  don't  they 
Just  take  him  prisoner?"  Mr.  Welsh  said,  "That's  none  of  our  business,"  or 
something  like  that.  Well,  when  we  started  for  the  depot — I  wanted  to  go  to 
the  depot  and  stay  there;  I  had  seen  enough  and  I  didn't  want  to  see  any 
more — we  met  Maj.  Hamrock  an<l  I^lnderfelt.  Mr.  Welsh  said  something  to 
them  about  Louie  the  Greek,  and  Llnderfelt  said  he  wouldn't  let  them  kill 
him  or  hang  him,  "  but  I  broke  or  spoiled  an  awful  good  rifle."  He  was  carry- 
ing it  by  the  barrel  over  his  shoulder. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  he  struck  Louis  Tikas  over  the  head  with  that? — ^A.  Noth- 
ing more  than  the  talk  I  have  heard,  but  I  supposed  so.  We  were  about  20 
or  30  feet  from  them  when  a  fusillade  of  bullets  were  fired,  and  we  went  over 
the  embankment,  and  then  started  to  walk  up  the  track  to  the  depot,  when 
some  one  came  in  and  said  that  Louie  had  been  shot;  he  said  he  knew  it  was 
Louie  because  he  had  a  pair  of  red  leggings  on  and  a  pair  of  field  glasses. 

Q.  W^hat  time  was  that?— A.  About  7.30. 

Q.  How  soon  after  that  did  the  tents  begin  to  burn? — A.  Before  I  went 
down  the  tent  nearest  the  railroad  track  was  on  fire  when  I  first  looked. 

Q.  How  did  that  catch  on  fire? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  men  around  them  at  that  time? — ^A.  There  was  a  com- 
motion over  by  the  arroyo,  north  of  the  Ludlow  tent  colony,  some  one  ran  out 
and  said,  "  My  God ;  God ;  dynamite,"  and  it  went  up.  Some  of  the  soldiers  were 
In  the  back  of  the  railroad  crossing  at  that  time. 

Q.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  there  was  a  railroad  train  coming  along? — A.  There 
were  two  ffelght  trains,  about  10  minutes  apart  before  the  passenger  train ;  It 
was  late  that  evening. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  railroad  men  had  a  conversation  with  any  of  the 
soldiers  with  reference  to  the  fire? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say ;  they  pulled  right  through 
the  depot  without  stopping. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Riley,  who  was  on  the  railroad  that  day ;  that  train  that 
evening? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  he  talked  to  the  soldiers? — A.  No;  I  don't.  Mr.  Hendrlck. 
After  I  got  down  on  the  railroad  cut  those  two  freight  trains  passed  me.  I 
don't  know  if  they  stopped  any  place  or  not. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  saw  the  tents  burning  you  were  about  a  half  a  mile  away, 
were  you  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  600  yards  away. 

Q.  W^hat  time  did  3'ou  leave  the  Ludlow  depot  that  night?— A.  At  11.20;  I 
went  to  Pueblo  and  Denver. 

Q.  Were  the  tents  still  burning  then? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Tuesday  night  the  tents 
were  still  burning  when  I  went  through,  or  rather  the  woo<l  was  burning;  the 
frames. 

Q.  The  canvas  part  was  not  burning? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  just  the  frames. 
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Q.  To  what  extent,  when  you  left  that  night,  had  the  tent  colony  been  burned 
up? — A.  Possibly  14  or  15  tents  in  smoke  at  that  time. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  tents  were  burning  did  you  see  anybody  in  and  around 
them? — A.  Well,  when  I  was  In  the  depot  one  man  came  and  said  that  th^re 
was  three  pups,  dogs  tied  there,  and  that  he  cut  them  loose,  and  another  one 
came  with  an  American  flag,  and  some  one  asked  him  where  he  got  it,  and  he 
said  out  of  the  tent  colony,  that  he  could  not  seen  it  burn  up.  Pretty  soon 
another  man  came  in  with  a  revolver,  probably  it  was  a  .32,  something  like 
that ;  then  another  man  carried  in  a  double-faced  looking  face. 

Q.  Mr.  McDonald,  you  went  out  there  in  the  interest  of  a  spectator? — ^A.  I 
went  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Hendrick :  There  had  been  several  reports ;  first  there 
were  going  and  then  they  weren't  going ;  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  that  day, 
so  I  thought  I  would  go  out  and  look  over  the  grounds,  never  expecting  any- 
thing like  that  to  hapi)en. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  operated  the  machine  gun? — ^A.  I  don't  know  his  name; 
he  was  a  militiaman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  gun  belonged  to? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
gotten  from  here  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  State  militia;  I  am  nbt  posi- 
tive. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  Mr.  McDonald,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  State  militia 
or  to  the  coal  operators? — A.  I  could  not  state. 

Q.  These  men  that  were  arme<l  and  went  out  on  that  train  with  you,  did 
they-have  Springfield  rifles  or  Savage? — A.  Some  were  the  Springfield  rifles 
and  some  Savages,  and  some  were  the  Regular  Army  guns.  They  put  their  uni- 
forms on-  down  at  the  armory  and  some  just  had  the  Savage  3-30. 

Q.  Mr.  McDonald,  what  per  cent  of  those  men  were  mine  guards? — A.  I 
couldn't  hardly  state;  I  think  three  or  four  were  actually  in  service  here, 
whether  the  others  belonged  to  the  State  militia  and  were  subject  to  call  or  not 
I  couldn't  state. 

Q.  Did  E.  J.  Foreman  command  that  squad;  Capt.  Foreman? — A.  He  was 
ordered  to  don  his  uniform,  and  he  said  he  was  going  up  the  street,  and  the 
next  I  seeu  of  him  was  at  Denver  at  the  depot  We<lne.sday  morning. 

Q.  So  he  was  not  out  there? — A.  No,  sir;  he  wasn't  there. 

Q.  The  guards  made  up  this  party  that  went  out  that  day,  they  came  down 
from  Segundo? — A.  I  think  20  came  down. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  brought  that  machine  gun  down  with  them? — A.  I 
don't  know.  There  were  three  day  coaches  and  a  passenger  car  went  out,  and 
in  front  was  a  steel  car,  the  most  of  them  men. ' 

WILLIAM    SNYDEB. 

William  Snyder,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  testified  as  follows : 

Witness  was  examined  by  District  Attorney  J.  J.  Hendrick : 

Q.  What  Is  your  name? — A.  William  Snyder. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Snyder? — ^A.  Now? 

Q.  Kight  now.— A.  At  310  Elm,  Trinidad. 

Q.  Did  you  live  at  Ludlow  on  the  20th  of  this  month? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  lived  there? — ^A.  Since  the  26th  day  of  September,  or 
about  that  date. 

Q.  Of  last  year?— A.  1913. 

Q.  You  went  there  immeiliately  after  the  strike  was  called?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  your  family  consist  of  on  the  20th  day  of  this  month?— A.  Five 
boys,  one  girl,  my  wife,  and  myself. 

Q.  Where  you  and  your  family  in  the  tent  colony  on  the  20th  of  this 
month? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  living  there? — A.  In  a  tent. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  tent;  how  large?— A.  It  was  16  by  24. 

Q.  One  room  or  more? — A.  I  had  it  partitioned  off,  about  the  center  of  it  was 
partitioned ;  I  had  the  lumber  in  it,  about  5  feet,  and  then  the  drop  curtains. 

Q.  How  old  are  your  children? — A.  How  old?  From  3i  to  11  years  and  11 
months. 

Q.  Now,  then,  calling  your  attention  to  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  state 
what,  if  anything,  unusual  happened  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  this 
month. — A.  Well,  the  first  thing  that  I  noticed  in  the  morning  was  four  militia- 
men coming  to  the  colony,  as  I  understood  it  afterwards  to  arrest  a  man  with- 
out a  warrant,  as  I  understood  it,  and  that  Mr.  Tikas  told  them  they  could 
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take  anyone  ont  of  the  colony  if  they  had  a  warrant,  bnt  without  a  warrant 
they  could  take  no  one,  as  I  understood  it  afterwards.  This  detail  of  four,  as 
I  understand,  that  they  were  to  get  that  man  by  noon  or  that  they  would  search 
the  colony.  At  that  time  the  militia  were  lined  up  on  the  O.  &  S.  E.  tracks. 
So  I  went  in  the  store  and  said  to  my  partner,  it  looks  to  me  like  there  is 
something  in  the  wind. 

Q.  Who  is  your  partner? — ^A.  Bill  Harden. 

Q.  Where  is  he?— A.  In  Trinidad. 

Q.  What  else? — A.  So  Mr.  Tikas,  as  I  heard  later,  heard  rumors  that  the  men 
were  lining  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  track,  that  the  militia  and  guards  were 
lining  up  down  there,  and  so  he  went  down  to  verify  that  statement ;  he  was  a 
man  that  did  not  believe  everything  that  was  told  to  him ;  and  on  his  way  back 
three  shots  were  fired,  I  think  they  were  signal  shots  of  some  kind,  I  think  it 
was  meant  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  militia  out  of  the  different  canyons. 

Q.  What  did  it  sound  like? — ^A.  Dynamite;  it  must  have  been. 

Q.  That  is  what  it  was. — A.  In  about  two  or  three  minutes,  I  couldn't  say 
exactly,  there  was  another  bomb  fired  off  and  a  third  one. 

Q.  Did  they  come  from  the  militia  camps? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  grounds 
that  are  occupie<l  with  the  soldiers,  where  the  old  K  Company  used  to  be.  Just 
when  these  bombs  were  fired  I  looked  up  the  track  and  I  saw  men  on  horse- 
back, I  supposed  it  was  the  cavalry.  I  could  see  those  men  hurry  around  that 
C.  &  S.  track  there  by  the  C.  &  S.  E.  bridge.  So  the  men  in  the  colony  lef{  the 
tents  so  that  if  they  started  anything  that  the  firing  would  be  directed  away 
from  the  women  and  children  of  the  tent  colony,  as  I  looked  at  it.  The  militia- 
men were  going  in  a  southeasterly  direction. 

Q.  Were  the  inhabitants  of  the  tent  colony  leaving  the  tents? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  this  time? — A.  I  was  right  there  on  the  grounds, 
I  was  locking  the  store  to  start  for  home  to  protect  my  wife  and  children. 

Q.  What  time  were  those  bombs  set  off? — ^A.  Somewhere  between — well,  I 
couldn't  say  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  approximately? — ^A.  About  9  o'clock  or  a  little  after. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  bombs  were  fired  was  it  before  the  firing  began? — A. 
I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Tell  the  jury  where  the  shooting  came  from  mostly,  which  direction. — A. 
From  the  Colorado  &  Southern  tracks. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  fire  kept  up  toward  the  tent  colony? — A.  Well,  the  firing 
ceased  about  12  o'clock  at  night.  I  don't  know  if  they  kept  it  up  continuously 
at  the  tents  or  not 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  tents  struck  by  bullets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  tents  catch  on  fire? — A.  They  were  on  fire  before  I  got  to 
look  at  them. 

Q.  I  will  ask  this  question:  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
shots  fired  from  the  tent  colony  occupiints  toward  the  soldiers? — A.  No,  sir;  not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  fire  any? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  out  of  the  colony? — ^A.  As  I  judge,  it  was  between  12 
and  1,  or  1.30,  anyhow. 

Q.  Was  your  tent  struck  by  any  bullets? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often? — A.  It  was  struck  four  times  that  I  know  of,  of  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  any  of  your  family  were  killed. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who? — ^A.  Frank,  he  was  11  years  and  11  months  old. 

Q.  Where  was  he? — ^A.  He  was  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair  when  he' was  struck. 

Q.  Where  was  he  struck? — ^A.  By  the  temple,  and  tore  out  the  brains. 

Q.  Did  it  affect  the  remaining  brains? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  tore  them  out. 

Q.  Broke  his  skull? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  pieces  of 
the  skull. 

Q.  Tell  what  happened  from  the  time  that  he  was  killed  until  you  got  out  of 
there. — A.  He  was  killed,  I  should  judge,  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternodb  of 
the  20th  of  April.  I  had  been  outside  and  I  heard  the  bullet  pass  by  me.  I 
had  just  stepped  out,  and  I  heard  it  strike  something.  I  heard  two  distinct 
hits  of  that  bullet ;  my  next  boy  to  Frank,  George,  said  "  Frank  Is  shot"  I  said, 
"  Where?"  and  I  jumped  in  the  other  room  and  caught  the  boy  before  he  fell  out 
of  the  chair.  Just  tfien  a  bullet  went  over  my  head,  and  so  I  had  to  let  the  boy 
down  on  the  floor  on  the  wounded  side  and  I  layed  down  beside  him.  My  wife 
was  in  the  cave,  and  I  said  to  her,  "  Frank  is  dead."    He  was  still  in  convul- 
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sions.  I  picked  the  boy  up  and  put  him  between  the  beds.  My  wife  had  started 
to  come  out  of  the  cellar,  and  atoe  fell  in  a  faint,  so  I  grabbed  lier.  Then  I  went 
and  got  some  water  that  my  wife  had  been  preparing  to  wash  the  dJalies  in  and 
tried  to  wash  the  blood  off  of  Fran]£*s  face,  but  the  firing  come  so  lieavy  tliat  I 
had  to  stop.  Finally  I  went  over  to  Toller*s  tent,  and  from  what  I  have  heard 
since  I  must  have  come  back  in  all  that  heavy  machine  firing.  I  got  iiack  home 
and  I  got  down  on  the  floor  and  took  both  of  Frank*s  Imnda — he  was  just  draw- 
ing up — and  layed  them  across  his  chest,  and  tiien  went  into  tlie  hole  with  my 
wife  and  the  otlier  children. 

Q,  When  did  you  get  out  of  there? — ^A.  Somewhera  around  12.30  ar  1  o^clock. 

Q,  Did  anybody'  come  to  your  tent  wldie  you  were  tliere? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
militia  came  there. 

Q.  Who  were  tliey? — ^A.  I  don't  know  them. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you? — ^A.  They  set  fire  to  the  tent  and  opened  it 
and  come  In. 

Q.  They  set  fire  to  your  tent? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  My  wife  then  said,  "For  God*s 
sake  save  my  children."  I  didn't  want  them  to  know  I  was  there,  but  just 
about  that  time  sister  said  sometiiing  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you?— A.  They  said,  "What  in  hell  are  you  doing 
in  there?  "  I  told  them  I  was  trying  to  save  my  wife  and  children,  and  they 
said,  "  You  son  of  a  bitch,  get  out  of  there,  and  get  out  Grod  damn  quick  at  that.*' 
My"  wife  was  out  b^'  that  time ;  I  believe  one  of  the  officers  helped  her  out. 
I  t<^d  them  to  hold  on,  I  had  a  boy  killed  in  there,  and  they  told  me  to  get  him 
out  damn  quick.  I  picked  the  boy  up  and  laid  him  down  outside  so  I  could 
get  a  better  hold  on  him.  I  asked  some  of  those  feUows  to  help  me  carry  him 
to  the  depot,  and  he  said,  "God  damn  you;  ain't  you  big  enough? "  I  said,  " I 
can  do  it."  I  took  him  on  my  shoulder  and  sister  by  the  other  arm,  and  Just 
then  some  one  of  tiie  militiamen  stopped  me,  and  said,  "  Ood  damn,  you  son  of  a 
bitch,  I  have  a  notion  to  kill  you  right  now ; "  lie  said,  "  You  red-neck  son  of  a 
bitch ;  I  have  a  notion  to  kill  you  right  now." 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  he  was? — ^A.  I  tliink  I  do;  he  is  a  guard  in  uniform. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  I  would  rather  not  tell  it  unless  I  just  hare  to. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  it  to  me  in  private? — A.  Yes,  sir.  My  wife  kept  on  pleading. 
He  said,  "  You  have  done  as  much  shooting  as  anyone  else  around  here."  And 
I  just  kept  on  going  until  I  got  to  the  depot. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  go  with  yo\i? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  tents  burning  at  that  time? — A,  Yes,  sir.  While  I  was  passing 
Snodgrass's  store  this  man — that  officer,  Mr.  Linderfelt — ^flaslie<l  a  liglit  and 
said,  "  What  God  damn  re<l  neck  have  we  got  now?" 

Q.  Which  one  said  that? — ^A.  The  one  we  call  Jesiw  Christ. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  E.  K.  or  K.  E.  Linderfelt,  the  man  with  the  bull  face? — 
A.  That  is  right ;  he  is  bull  faced. 

Q.  He  is  a  captain? — ^A.  We  used  to  call  him  lieutenant,  but  I  think  he  is  up 
in  ranks  now. 

Q.  Why  did  you  call  him  Jesus  Christ? — A.  He  told  Mrs.  Lowe  that  he  was 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  other  feUows  were  his  Jesuses,  and  so  we  always 
called  him  Jesus. 

Q.  Where  did  you  stay  the  balance  of  the  night? — A.  At  the  Ludlow  depot. 

A.  W^ho  was  in  there? — ^A.  Some  gunmen  and  militiamen. 

Q.  Wliat  were  they  dohig? — ^A.  Some  laying  on  the  floor,  sleeping;  some 
joking  and  passing  different  remarks,  joshing.  One  of  them  said,  "  I  got  one 
red-neck  son  of  a  bitch,  and  at  daylight  I  will  go  up  and  get  another  one." 

Q.  Did  you  stay  in  tlie  deiwt  all  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  to,  and  about  5 
o'clock  they  let  me  go  over  to  Frabur's  Itouse,  Just  before  the  No.  7  train 
was  due. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Louis  Tikas  during  his  lifetime? — X,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  dead  now? — A.  I'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Fyier? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  women  and  chihlren  perishet!  in  that  hole? — ^A.  I 
heard  that  11  children  and  2  women  and  1  man. 

Q.  That  is  right,  according  to  the  coroner's  testimony. — ^Mr.  Snyder,  yon  have 
lived  in  the  tent  colony  practically  ever  since  it  starte^l? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  Is 
the  only  home  I  ever  hml  and  the  only  one  I  ever  knew  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  those  militiamen  and  guards  .s1u>uld  have 
burned  that  tent  colony? — A.  Just  to  get  rid  of  us. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  militia  or  mine  guards  or  an>'body  else 
ever  threatened  to  burn  the  tent  colony?    Or  have  you  e^^er  read  it  in  any  of 
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the  Trinidad  papers? — ^A.  I  didn't  have  to  read  the  paiiers.  I  am  not  positive, 
but  I  believe  I  have  read  it  in  the  papers  that  they  would  elean  out  Ludlow. 
I  was  told  to  get  out  of  the  county  by  one  of  the  militiamen  and  for  me  to 
stay  out. 

Q.  You  were  told  to  leave  the  county? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

JuKOB.  Were  you  ever  at  the  ball  game  on  Sunday? 

A.  No,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLI AU  HALL. 

William  Hall,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  testified  as  follows : 

Witness  was  examined  by  District  Attorney  J.  J.  Hendrick : 

Q.  State  your  name. — A.  W.  J.  Hall. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Automobile  driver. 

Q.  For  whom? — ^A.  For  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  have  your  automobile  out  near  Ludlow  on  the  20th  day  of  this 
month? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  your  being  out  there? — ^A.  I  was  out  at  Tabasco, 
Mr.  Hendrick. 

Q.  Did  you  go  through  Ludlow? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  happened  out  there  that  day? — ^A. 
Nothing,  except  I  was  there  when  the  special  train  went  out  with  the  militia- 
men, and  so  forth. 

Q.  What,  if  any,  experience' did  you  have? — A.  Well,  I  came  out  from  under 
that  cement  bridge  that  the  train  passes  over  about  half  way  from  Ramey- 
ville,  and  I  was  stopped. 

Q.  Who  stopped  you? — ^A.  I  presume  he  was  a  militiaman.  I  then  recognized 
Capt.  Carson.  He  was  telling  me  to  stop;  he  wavetl  for  me  to  stop,  rather; 
there  were  others  there  that  I  did  not  recognize. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  that? — ^A.  Shortly  after  4  o'clock. 

Q.  Who  was  with  Capt.  Carson,  if  anyone? — A.  There  was  from  50  to  100 
men  there  with  him  that  I  did  not  recognize. 

Q.  That  train  was  going  north  to  Ludlow? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  everybody  got 
off  there  by  RameyviUe. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  of  those  men  as  to  what  they 
were  going  to  do? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you  or  not? — A.  One  of  those  men  asked  me  to 
drive  the  machine  up  the  hill  for  them ;  he  told  me  he  wanted  to  put  tlie  machine 
gun  in  my  machine,  and  asked  me  to  drive  the  car  back  for  him. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  what  was  going  on  at  Ludlow? — ^A. 
Not  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  to  anyone  else? — ^A.  Things  were  said  at 
random  to  everyone,  but  not  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  said  there? — A.  I  heanl  some  one  ask  where  the  militia 
and  guards  were  located  and  where  the  strikers  were. 

Q.  Those  men  were  on  the  train,  you  say;  where  did  they  get  off? — A.  At 
RameyviUe.  Jack  Cold  loaded  the  machine  gun  In  my  machine.  Jack  took 
care  of  the  machine  part  of  it,  and  another  fellow  held  the  tripod,  and  I  took 
It  up  the  hill  for  them. 

Q.  Where  was  the  machine  gun  unloaded  at? — A.  Right  at  the  crest  of  the 
hill  by  the  C.  &  S.  E.  tracks,  Mr.  Hendrick. 

Q.  Was  that  near  the  big  steel  bridge? — A.  There  is  a  general  large  hill  near 
the  steel  bridge.    That  is  where  the  machine  gun  was  unloaded  at. 

Q.  What  were  they  going  to  do  ^ith  the  machine  gun? — A.  They  did  not  say 
anything  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  they  take  it  out  to  Ludlow  for? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  presume 
to  shoot. 

Q.  Mr.  Hall,  did  you  hear  any  order  given  tliere  that  day? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  those  orders? — A.  The  orders  were  for  those  men  to  go  in  and 
clean  out  that  colony.  For  them  to  drive  everyone  out  and  then  to  burn  the 
colony. 

Q.  You  heard  those  orders,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  put  any  ammunition  in  your  machine? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  put 
some  boxes  In  there ;  I  supposed  tlmt  it  was  ammunition. 

Q.  What  kind  of  boxes  did  they  put  in  your  machine.  If  any? — A.  Big  long 
boxes;  the  dimensions  were  probably  about  6  inches  high  and  12  by  18. 
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Q.  Were  they  machlne-ffiin  shells,  or  what  was  in  those  boxes? — ^A,  I  didn*t 
know.  Some  were  machine  cartridges,  I  suppose,  and  some  of  the  boxes  had 
been  opened,  and  all  the  men  were  loading  up  with  ammunition. 

Q.  Those  orders  were  to  go  out  and  destroy  that  colony  and  to  burn  the 
tents? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  gave  those  orders? — ^A.  I  don't  know;  some  man  in  uniform. 

Q.  Some  man  with  shoulder  straps  on? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  before? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  that  man  since? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Hall,  after  they  loaded  that  gun  In  your  auto  you  took  it 
up  so  far  for  them,  and  then  they  carried  it  the  rest  of  the  way,  did  they  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  took  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  before  you  heard  any  shooting? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  machine  gun  in  operation? — A.  I  heard  something  that  I 
thought  was  the  machine  gun. 

Q.  Describe  what  kind  of  a  noise  it  was  making.  Was  it  a  rapid  noise? — ^A. 
It  was  very  rapid,  Mr.  Hendrick. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  there  and  come  back  to  Trinidad? — A.  No,  sir;  I  stopped  at 
RameyvlUe. 

Q.  What  did  you  stop  at  Rameyville  for? — A.  We  were  not  in  a  position 
where  there  was  any  firing;  we  were  on  the  hill. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  shooting  where  you  were  at? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
could  see  the  dust  raise. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there,  Mr.  Hall? — A.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
an  hour  and  a  half.  It  was  6  o'clock  when  we  left  Rameyville  for  Trinidad. 
I  stopped  on  the  hill,  and  if  the  firing  had  come  my  way  all  I  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  drive  down  the  hill  and  be  out  of  range  of  the  bullets. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you,  Mr.  Hall,  if  anyone? — A.  Mr.  Ryan  and  his  daughter 
and  another  fellow,  I  think  his  name  Is  Laird ;  he  Is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Ryan's. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  tents  burning? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Hall,  do  you  think  you  could  recognize  the  parties  that  gave  orders 
to  clean  out  the  tent  colony?  Would  you  recognize  the  man  that  put  the 
machine  gun  in  your  machine? — A.  I  could  recognize  several  of  the  parties* 
the  one  with  the  machine,  but  I  don't  believe  I  know  who  gave  those  orders, 
Mr.  Hendrick. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  that  machine  and  ammunition  in  your  automobile,  volun- 
tarily or  not,  Mr.  Hall? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  do  it  voluntarily,  Mr.  Hendrick. 
Those  men  seemed  to  have  full  authority  over  the  car,  and  from  the  way  I 
have  seen  them  act  around  Trinidad  here,  I  thought  It  would  be  best  not  to 
refuse  to  carry  that  stulT  for  them.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  It  was  of 
no  use  to  try  to  resist  letting  them  have  the  car. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  were  two  machine  guns  from  Trinidad? — ^A.  I  do  not. 
However,  if  there  were  two  machine  guns  from  Trinidad  I  didn't  see  It,  but  I 
don't  think  that  there  was  but  oue.  Unless  there  was  a  possibility  of  two 
being  clamped  together,  and  I  don't  believe  there  was. 

Mr.  Hendrick.  That  Is  all. 

JOHN   F.   HARRIMAN. 

John  F.  Harriman,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  testified  as  follows: 

Witness  was  examined  by  District  Attorney  J.  J.  Hendrick : 

Q.  State  your  name  please. — A..  John  F.  Harriman. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  Railroad  conductor. 

Q.  Of  what  road? — A.  Of  the  Colorado  &  Southern;  freight  conductor. 

Q.  Between  what  points  on  this  division  do  you  run? — A.  Pueblo  to  Trinidad, 

Q.  When  making  your  trips  do  you  pass  Ludlow? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  if  you  passed  Ludlow  on  the  20th  of  this  month. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  direction  were  you  going  on  that  evening  or  day? — A.  Coming  south. 

Q.  Did  you  pass  the  Ludlow  tent  colony,  or  what  used  to  be  the  Ludlow 
tent  colony? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  day? — A.  About  7.05  p.  m. 

Q.  Who  composed  your  train  crew? — A.  Engineer  Bashford,  Fireman  Mack 
Alexander,  Head  Brakeman  A.  J.  Riley,  Rear  Brakeman  J.  H.  Gordon.  W^e  also 
had  passenger  on,  Mr.  Lowery,  the  D.  &  R.  G.  coal  inspector. 
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Q.  What  is  his  first  name? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  you  reached  T^udlow  that  evening  what,  If  anything,  attracted 
your  attention  at  or  near  the  tent  colony? — ^A.  When  rounding  a  curve,  per- 
haps a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Ludlow,  just  on  top  of  a  hill,  I  noticed  a  fire. 
I  was  In  the  cupola  in  the  caboose  I  first  took  it  to  be  the  depot,  but  I 
couldn't  tell  until  we  got  closer  what  it  was. 

Q.  What  did  you  discover  it  to  be? — A.  The  tent  colony.  The  strikers'  tent 
colony. 

Q.  W^hich  tent  was  burning?^ — A.  The  first  tent;  the  first  three  tents  on  the 
southwest  corner  were  burning. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  your  train? — A.  We  stopped;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what-  occurre<l. — A.  We  come  in  there  about  7.05  p.  m.  We  were 
to  take  the  sidetrack  and  let  No.  2  pass;  we  were  to  take  the  sidetrack;  the 
switch  Is  nearly  opposite  the  colony,  only  a  little  bit  south  of  the  opposite  side 
when  Ave  stopped  to  take  the  sidetrack,  when  the  gunmen  and  the  militia 
under  the  tank,  about  15,  stuck  their  guns  in  the  engineer's  face  and  told  hira 
to  get  out,  and  to  be  God  damn  quick  about  it,  we  made  no  effort  to  go  to  the 
sidetrack  then.' 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  W^e  pulled  out  of  there  right  away;  we  stopped 
there  not  to  exceed  a  minute  or  two  minutes,  and  we  pulle<l  through  the 
switch  and  didn't  stop  any  more. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation,  or  did  Mr.  Bashford  have  any  conversa- 
tion, with  what  you  termed  as  gunmen,  with  reference  to  the  burning  of  the 
tents? — A.  I  believe  they  told  me  they  were  shooting  up  the  colony. 

Q.  Is  the  engineer  here? — A.  No;  he  went  out  on  the  1.30  train  to-day. 

Q.  Was  he  subpoenaed,  Mr.  Coroner? — A.  We  was;  but  we  could  not  find  him. 

Q.  How  long  did  your  train  remain  at  Ludlow,  Mr.  Harriman? — A.  Not  to 
exceed  two  minutes;  we  got  away  just  ns  quickly  as  we  could,  the  firing  was 
so  hot. 

Q.  Did  you  or  any  of  your  crew  make  any  effort  to  extinguish  the  fire? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  see  there  with  guns? — ^A.  I  had  about  36  cars 
on  the  train  and  that  put  me  back  quite  a  distance,  about  four  times  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  feet  back  of  where  the  engine  was.  When  I  saw  the  tents 
were  afire  I  jumped  down  from  the  cupola  and  went  to  the  back  door  of  the 
caboose  and  stepped  out,  the  bullets  weren't  in  my  range,  but  just  as  I 
started  to  get  back  In  a  bullet  sung  by  me  through  the  air,  so  I  went  back  in  the 
car  and  went  to  my  desk  and  blew  out  the  light  and  hung  my  lantern  up,  and 
when  we  started  to  pull  up  I  looked  out  the  right-hand  side  of  the  door,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  tracks,  and  I  could  see  the  guns  flash  toward  the  colony  from 
the  point  on  the  steel  bridge  across  the  arroyo  and  past  the  tank,  when  we  got 
to  the  tank  I  saw  several  flashes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  there? — ^A.  No;  I  don't;  under  the  tank  I 
would  judge  about  15.  They  laid  along  all  the  way  to  the  pump  house  to  the 
tank,  this  side  of  the  tank,  clear  up  to  No.  2  switch,  and  that  would  be  about 
1,000  feet. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  soldiers  come  in  the  depot? — A.  We  didn't  stop  there; 
we  kept  on  going.  I  looked  out  on  the  left  side  when  passing  the  depot,  and  I 
didn't  see  anybmly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  those  tents  had  been  burning? — A.  I  should  judge 
but  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  How  far  were  those  men  from  the  tents? — ^A.  Well,  along  the  track  under 
the  tank,  just  outside  of  the  right  of  way,  and  they  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  right-of-way  fence,  al>out  1,000  feet  from  the  right-of-way  fence,  to  the  first 
tent,  or  maybe  150  feet. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  persons  at  or  near  where  the  tents  were,  burning? — A. 
No,  sir;  nothing  but  women  and  children  crawling  out  of  the  right-of-way 
fence.  They  seemed  to  be,  as  I  concluded,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  train 
while  we  were  between  them  and  the  soldiers,  and  they  were  crying.  I  saw  as 
many  as  15  or  more  women  and  children  getting  out  of  there  while  we  stopped 
there. 

Q.' Which  direction  were  they  shooting  then?— ^A.  Toward  the  colony  ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  flash  of  the  guns. 

Q.  Anything  further  you  know,  Mr.  Harriman? — A.  I  don't  believe  there  is 
anything  else  I  could  say. 

38819'— S.  Doc.  415, 64r-l— vol  8 2Q 
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JxTBOB.  Was  there  any  shooting  from  Water  Tank  Hill? 

A.  That  Is  near  the  G.  &  S.  E.  bridge  near  Ludlow.  I  didn't  see  anybody 
there;  it  was  dark. 

JusoB.  Did  you  hear  the  machine  gun  there? 

A.  The  train  was  maidng  considerable  noise,  and  if  there  had  been  any 
shooting  to  any  great  extent  I  might  have  heard  it,  but  I  couldn*t  say. 

Mr.  Hendsick.  That  is  all. 

A.  J.  BILEY-. 

A.  J.  Riley,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  testified  as  follows : 

Witness  was  examined  by  District  Attorney  J.  J.  Hendrick : 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  A.  J.  Riley. 

Q.  What  Is  your  business? — ^A.  Freight  brakeman  on  the  Colorado  &  Southern. 

Q.  Between  Trinidad  and  Pueblo? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  that  train  crew  on  last  Monday  night,  the  20th  of 
the  last  month,  coming  from  Pueblo  to  Trinidad? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  came  through  the  town  of  Ludlow? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  you  approached  the  town  of  Ludlow  on  the  north,  what  did  you  see? — 
A.  My  attention  was  attracted  to  the  fire ;  the  blaze  of  the  tents. 

Q.  What  part  were  you  on? — ^A.  On  the  engine  . 

Q.  Your  train  stopped  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  occasion? — A.  We  had  to  let  the  passenger  train  pass  us  there. 
1  saw  the  tents  blazing,  two  of  them.  Then  I  saw  a  man  in  a  military  uniform 
touch  a  blaze  to  the  third  tent. 

Q.  Repeat  that,  I  didn't  hear  you. — ^A.  I  saw  a  man  iu  uniform  touch  a  blaze 
to  the  third  tent ;  this  was  at  7.05  p.  m. 

Q.  How  many  armed  men  did  you  see  around  there? — A.  I  judge  there  were 
about  100  strung  along  there  from  the  arroyo  and  the  pump  house  up  to  about 
No.  2  switch  In  the  yards. 

Q.  That  is,  almost  to  the  depot? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  on  the  engine  besides  you? — ^A.  The  engineer,  Bashford,  and  fire- 
man, Alexander. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  was  said  by  any  of  the  armed  men  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.. 

Q.  What  was  said? — ^A.  Ten  or  fifteen  stuck  their  guns  up  to  our  faces  and 
told  us  to  move  on  and  to  be  damn  quick  about  it  or  they  would  shoot  us. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  those  men? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  a  word. 

Q.  Who  were  those  men  that  stuck  their  guns  up  In  your  faces? — ^A.  Uni- 
formed men. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anyone  that  didn't  have  a  uniform  on? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
notice  In  particular. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  women  and  children  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  they  going? — ^A.  Along  by  the  right  of  way,  screaming  and 

crying. 

Q.  Where  Is  Mr.  Alexander? — ^A.  He  Is  on  the  engine  to-day. 

Q.  He  and  Bashford  both? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  you  can  state? — ^A.  Nothing;  but  there  was  con- 
siderable shooting  from  the  right  side  of  the  track  from  the  guards. 

Q.  Was  there  any  machine  guns  In  operation  that  night? — A.  The  train  was 
making  considerable  racket,  so  I  couldn't  have  heard ;  but  I  did  hear  rifle  shots. 

Q.  The  machine  was  south  of  the  depot  by  that  steel  bridge,  on  what  Is  calle<l 
Water  Tank  Hill.    Have  you  seen  that? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  if  it  was  being  operated? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

JuBOB.  Did  you  hear  any  shots  fired  from  the  colony  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hendrick.  That's  all,  Mr.  Riley. 


AFFIDAVIT. 


State  of  Oolobado,  Las  Animas  County,  ss: 

Mary  Petruccl,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  testified  as 
follows :  That  her  name  is  Mary  Petnicci ;  that  nfhant  liatl  started  to  wash,  and 
a  little  later  heard  two  bombs  go  off,  and  noticed  the  Holdiers  running  toward 
the  steel  bridge,  and  they  started  to  shoot  down  at  the  colony;  afliant  states 
that  it  was  about  9  o'clock;  and  then  affiant  went  into  her  cellar  hole;  that 
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when  affiant  went  into  her  cellar  hole  she  took  her  three  cliiiaren,  ages  4  years, 
2|  years,  and  6  months,  respectively;  that  affiant  remained  in  the  cellar  until 
6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  lier  tent  was  set  on  fire ;  affiant  states  that  her 
tent  was  the  first  one  fired,  as  her  tent  was  No.  1;  affiant  states  that  her  tent 
was  the  tent  nearest  the  railroad  track;  affiant  states  that  when  the  shooting 
commenced  with  the  machine  guns  the  bullets  were  so  thick  in  he  tent  that  she 
shut  her  cellar  door ;  that  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  affiant  saw  some  fire 
on  her  cellar  door,  and  on  looking  out  saw  that  her  tent  was  on  fire,  whereupon 
she  took  her  three  children  and  went  to  the  cellar  hole  occupied  by  Mrs.  Costa 
and  other  women  and  children  to  affiant  unknown;  that  shortly  after  affiant 
reached  the  above  last-mentioned  cellar  hole  the  tent  took  fire,  and  the  women 
and  children  commenced  to  cough,  and  they  were  all  choked  with  the  smoke ; 
affiant  further  states  that  she  lost  consciousness  until  the  next  morning,  when 
she  touched  and  called  to  her  three  children,  and  they  were  all  dead ;  affiant 
states  that  she  went  to  the  Ludlow  station  and  came  to  Trinidad ;  affiant  states 
that  she  does  not  remember  anything  of  the  trip  from  Ludlow  to  Trinidad ;  that 
affiant  was  taken  sick  with  pneumonia  caused  by  exposure  and  grief;  affiant 
states  that  on  account  of  being  ill  she  never  saw  her  three  children  after  leaving 
them  in  the  cellar  hole ;  affiant  states  that  when  she  came  out  of  her  cellar  hole 
the  guards  were  shooting  after  her,  and  she  started  to  the  cellar  hole  where 
Mrs.  Costa  was  because  it  was  dug  in  under  like  a  mine,  and  affiant  thought  it 
would  be  safer,  and  the  guards  yelled,  "  Get  away  from  there  " ;  affiant  states 
that  she  had  the  three  children,  and  she  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  so  I  went  in 
there. 

Further  affiant  saith  not. 

Mabt  Petbucci. 

Subscrll)e<l  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  11th  day  of  May,  1914. 

Leon  V.  Gbiswold,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  September  10, 1917. 


APTiDAvrr. 


State  of  roix>BADO,  Las  Animas  County,  sa: 

William  Snyder,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  sworn,  on  oath  deposes  and  says: 
That  his  name  Is  William  Snyder.  On  Monday  morning,  April  20,  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  or  about,  after  the  gunmen  had  lined  on  the  Colorado  South- 
eastern tracks,  they  sent  a  detail  of  four  to  the  Ludlow  tent  colony,  presumably 
to  arrest  one  man  without  a  warrant.  We  refused  to  give  up  the  man  without 
the  due  warrant  of  law;  that  the  said  detail  said  that  they  would  get  their  man 
if  they  had  to  search  the  camp;  that  we  were  to  produce  that  man  by  after- 
noon or  they  would  search.  They  went  over  to  old  Company  K  camp  and  re- 
ported, and  from  there  they  fired  three  signal  shots,  dynamite,  I  guess, 
or  they  would  search.  They  went  over  to  old  Company  K  camp  and  re- 
ported, and  from  there  they  fired  three  signal  shots — dynamite,  I  guess  they 
were  using — and  all  guards  began  to  pull  out  of  the  canyons,  that  comprises  the 
two  canyons,  and  also  between  20  and  30  cavalry  on  horses  left  the  Company  K 
camp  and  crossed  the  C.  &  S.  track,  main  line,  by  the  depot  and  took  position 
south  of  the  C.  S.  E.  traclis.  Our  men  realizing  that  trouble  was  in  the  air,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  massacre  and  the  shooting  of  men  and  children,  went  to  the 
C.  &  S.  B.  tracks  on  the  north  and  took  up  a  position  against  them  to  keep  them 
away  from  the  women  and  children ;  that  the  gunmen,  to  start  trouble,  undoubt- 
edly fired  the  first  shot,  and  from  that  time  on  the  battle  raged,  they  using  their 
machine  gun,  three  machine  guns  being  in  action ;  that  at  about  4.30  our  men, 
running  out  of  ammunition,  had  to  retreat,  and  from  that  on  the  Baldwin-Felts 
took  our  position  and  the  colony,  and  they  shot  up  the  colony  with  the  machine 
gun  and  rifles  and  started  to  burning  the  tents,  not  stopping  to  look  if  there 
were  any  women,  children,  or  anybody  else  around.  Owing  to  us  turning  our 
arms  into  the  militia  several  times  they  took  advantage  of  our  unarmed  situ- 
ation and  tried  to  carry  out  the  threats  that  they  had  made — ^that  they  would 
clean  Ludlow  out,  and  did. 

I  myself,  not  being  armed,  stayed  on  the  tent-colony  grounds  to  protect  my 
family  to  the  best  of.  my  ability,  and  that  about  4.30  p.  m.,  when  the  thugs  or 
militia  had  right  flanked  our  colony  and  shot  through  my  tent  and  killed  our 
boy,  showing  clearly  that  they  did  not  stop  to  see  whether  there  were  any 
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women  or  children  on  the  colony  jrroiind  or  not.  Just  previous  to  the  time  the 
boy  was  shot  he  got  out  of  the  hole  or  cave,  where  my  children  were,  to  get 
his  sister  a  drink  of  water,  and  as  the  firing  had  slackened  the  children  had 
left  the  hole,  being  out  of  the  hole  from  five  to  eight  minutes,  and  stepped  Into 
the  bedroom  of  my  tent.  The  boy  Frank  was  sitting  In  the  chair  with  hli; 
sister  on  the  floor  between  his  knees,  and  he  w^as  In  the  act  of  stooping  to  kiss 
or  caress  his  sister  when  the  bullet  struck  him  above  the  temple  on  the  right 
side  and  blew  his  brains  out.  I  was  standing  near  the  front  door  of  my  tent 
and  I  heard  the  Impact  of  the  bullet  striking  the  boy's  head  and  the  crack  of 
the  bullet  as  It  exploded  inside  of  his  head.  The  boy  was  killed  by  an  ex- 
plosive bullet.  I  went  to  the  boy  to  render  what  assistance  I  could,  and  while 
falling  I  caught  him  In  my  arms  and  In  the  act  of  letting  him  down  to  the  floor 
two  more  bullets  passed  over  me  In  the  tent.  Then  I  went  to  the  hole  where 
my  family  and  children  were,  and  seeing  the  boy  In  his  death  struggles  went 
to  him  again ;  was  in  the  act  of  washing  his  face  when  another  bullet  went  over 
me.  The  firing  became  so  heavy  that  I  went  to  my  family  and  stayed  In  the 
cave  with  them  until  they  burned  the  tents.  They  fired  this  tent  of  mine  by 
standing  by  the  southeast  corner  with  a  piece  of  paper  on  fire  In  their  hands, 
and  as  the  tent  was  blazing  they  came  In  the  tent.  This  I  observed  by  looking 
out  of  the  hole  where  we  were  located.  As  the  tent  was  in  flames  they  opened 
the  door  and  came  in,  and  then  my  wife  pleaded  to  save  her  children,  telling 
them  they  had  already  killed  one,  and  for  God's  sake  to  save  the  others. 
Whereupon  this  oflScer  assisted  Mrs.  Snyder  from  the  hole  and  the  other 
children. 

By  this  time  there  was  five  or  six  of  the  militia  or  tliugs  In  the  tent  and 
wanted  to  kill  me;  and  I  asked  them  to  let  me  get  my  dead  boy  to  the  depot, 
and  to  which  this  oflflcer  consented,  after  cursing  me,  putting  a  gun  to  my  head 
and  threatene<l  to  kill  me,  and  on  leaving  the  tent  with  the  corpse  I  laid  him 
down  outside  of  the  door  and  put  on  my  coat  and  I  requesteil  some  one  to  help 
me  carry  this  boy  to  the  depot,  when  I  was  told  that  I  was  big  enough  to  carry 
him  myself,  and  which  I  did  over  my  shoulder  and  my  3i-y ear-old  daughter 
in  my  arms,  when  George  Tittsworth,  sr.,  who,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
set  fire  to  the  tent,  throwed  a  gun  on  me  and  said,  **  You  God  damn  dirty  son 
of  a  bitch,  I  ought  to  kill  you  right  here ;  you  have  fired  as  many  shots  as  any- , 
body,"  and  he  touched  my  head,  or  nearly  so,  with  his  revolver  and  said,  "I 
Avlll  kill  you."  My  wife  pleaded  In  behalf  of  her  dead  boy  to  let  us  get  him  to 
Trinidad,  and  this  officer  escorted  us  to  the  depot,  but  on  passing  Snodgrass^s 
store  at  I^udlow  Llnderfelt  throwed  his  flash  light  in  my  face  and  wanted  to 
know  what  "  Go<l  damned  red  neck  S.  B.  they  had  here,"  when  Mrs.  Snyder  says 
to  Llnderfelt,  "  Please  don't  shoot  him ;  they  have  kille<l  one  of  my  children 
already,'*  Avhen  Llnderfelt  says,  "  It  Is  a  damneil  pity  that  all  of  you  damne<l 
red-nocked  bitches  were  not  killed."  But  we  kept  on  till  we  got  to  the  depot, 
and  there  the  floors  were  covered  with  the  thugs  and  provisions  that  had  been 
robbe<l  from  SnodgreR.«5's  store,  and  they  were  joshing  and  making  remarks 
oVfer  their  day's  work.  While  lying  there  listening  to  these  remarks  I  heard 
one  in  particular  say  that  he  knew  he  killed  one  at  the  bridge  and  would  have 
to  go  down  at  daylight  and  try  and  get  another  one.  I  hear<l  several  say  they 
had  killed  one,  t^'O,  or  three,  and  they  thought  that  they  had  a  pretty  fair 
day's  work,  but  also  thought  themselves  that  the  rt»gulars  would  be  in  the  next 
night. 

I  was  called  Into  the  baggage  room  to  be  consulted  by  some  oflJcer  In  regard 
to  the  leaders  and  Louis  Tlkas  In  particular.  They  asked  the  question  if  Ix>uis 
Tlkas  was  not  the  cause  of  the  troubles  and  a  leader  of  the  Greeks,  and  I  an- 
swered, "  No;  he  was  the  Interpreter."  They  aske<l  me  if  I  saw  a  gun  on  Tlkas, 
and  I  told  them  "No."  They  said,  "Well,  we  killed  him  to-day  and  found  a 
gun  on  him."  Then  they  asked  where  the  gunmen  got  their  arms  and  ammiml- 
tlon ;  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know."  I  did  not  have  any  myself,  so  I  was  then  asked 
what  I  was  coming  to  Trinidad  for.  I  told  them  as  I  had  no  place  else  to  go 
at  present  I  had  to  go  to  Trinidad  to  get  relief  and  a  place  for  the  family  to 
stay  and  to  bury  my  boy.  I  was  then  advised  I  had  better  get  out  of  this 
country  altogether. 

At  the  time  the  machine  guns  were  turned  on  the  tent  colony  the  strikers 
were  taking  to  the  hills  on  account  of  their  ammunition  being  used  up. 

Before  the  signals  were  fired  Tx)ule,  having  been  notified  that  the  south  of 
the  C.  &  S.  E.  tracks  were  swarmed  with  the  militia  with  machine  guns  In 
position,  pointing  toward  the  colony,  he  went  personally  himself  to  see,  and 
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while  coming  back  to  notify  the  colony  of  the  conditions  the  men  had  found  out 
for  themselves  and  started  back  to  direct  the  fire  away  from  the  women  and 
babes.    All  my  earthly  effects  and  cash  were  destroyed. 
Further  affiant  saith  not. 

William  Sntdeb. 

Subscribeil  and  sworn-  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1914. 
[SEAL.]  LoTTis  Gbiswold,  Notary  Public* 

My  commission  expires  September  10,  1917. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

I  lived  in  Ludlow  tent  colony  from  September  25,  1913,  until  it  was  destroyed. 
We  lived  peacefully  and  happily  together.    We  had  no  trouble  whatever  unless 

Interferred  with  by  guards  or  militia.    On  the day  of  October  we  observed 

an  automobile  passing.  It  stoppe<l,  one  man  got  out  of  It,  and  a  shot  was  fired 
into  the  tent  colony.  That  shot  passed  right  over  my  head.  This  started  a 
battle  which  lasted  a  couple  of  hours,  during  which  no  one  to  my  knowledge 
was  hurt.  I  was  not  in  Ludlow  colony  during  battle  which  followed  a  couple  of 
days  afterwards.  I  do  not  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  what  happened  at  that 
battle.  After  that  we  were  not  annoyed  until  some  time  in  November.  One 
Saturday,  It  being  pay  day  at  the  colony,  some  ranchers  came  down  for  their 
pay.  Mrs.  Odell  and  I  did  not  have  lamp  chimneys,  so  Mrs.  Haddow  and  I 
decided  to  go  to  Ce<lar  Hill,  that  being  the  nearest  place  we  could  purchase  them. 
When  we  left  the  colony  the  men  were  lined  uf)  receiving  their  pay.  When  we 
got  to  the  section  house  we  saw  about  eight  guards  on  horseback  coming  toward 
us  and  coming  fast.  I  said  to  Mrs.  Haddow,  "  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  there 
would  not  be  a  fight  when  we  come  back."  The  guards  always  stationed  them- 
selves at  the  steel  bridge,  while  fighting  the  union  men.  In  order  to  protect  them- 
selves. To  reach  our  homes,  on  our  way  back,  we  had  to  pas.s  under  this  steel 
bridge.  Before  we  got  to  the  bridge  on  our  return,  two  of  our  men,  Italians,  I 
think,  told  us  to  turn  back,  that  the  guards  were  shooting  at  them.  Before  we 
could  turn  the  guards  saw  us,  and  began  shooting  toward  us.  We  were  compelled 
to  go  back  to  Cedar  Hill  and  stay  in  the  store  until  9  o'clock,  when  the  battle 
ceased  until  next  morning.  Our  men,  in  order  to  protect  us,  always  went  to  the 
hills,  so  when  the  guards  starte<l  to  shoot,  our  men  had  taken  their  guns  and 
gone  into  the  hills.  The  battle  began  again  Sunday  morning  and  lasted  until 
afternoon,  when  word  was  received  that  the  militia  was  coming.  On  Monday 
Dr.  Lyons  made  a  si)eech  to  the  men,  telling  them  to  give  up  their  guns  to  the 
mllltla.  The  miners  gave  up  their  guns.  I  do  not  know  how  this  last  battle 
started,  for  when  I  left  our  men  were  all  in  line  ready  to  receive  their  pay. 

Apparently  the  militia  was  all  right.  Some  of  them  came  to  our  dances. 
They  were  treated  fine  until  they  started  searching  our  tent  colony.  Company 
K,  when  they  came  to  search,  treated  us  respectfully,  but  other  companies 
treated  us  rotten.  On  the  31st  of  Deceml)er,  1913,  they  came  down  to  search, 
saying  they  were  looking  for  guns.  I  told  them  we  never  have  any  guns  in  our 
house. 

There  was  a  company  from  Berwind,  and  six  of  this  company  came  with  their 
oflicers  to  my  tent.  He  said  to  the  men,  "  Tear  up  every  damn  board  in  the 
floor."  They  tore  it  up,  and  soon  the  officer  came  by  and  said,  **  Has  your  tent 
been  searched?"  I  told  him  "Yes,"  and  showed  him  were  the  boards  had  been 
torn  up.  I  asked  hlni  if  I  could  nail  my  floor  down.  He  told  me  "  Yes."  My 
husband  just  got  my  floor  nailed  down  when  he  came  back  and  had  it  torn  up 
again.  TIk.*  continued  until  my  floor  had  been  torn  up  threes  times.  He  said 
to  one  of  the  fellows  in  Company  K,  "  Did  you  go  through  this  damn  stove?  " 
The  soldier  replietl  that  he  did  not  think  ammunition  would  be  put  in  a 
stove  where  they  had  fire.  Nevertheless,  he  was  made  to  search  the  stove.  I 
had  a  tent  where  I  had  my  furniture  store<l.  They  handhxl  my  pictures  so 
roughly  that  all  the  glass  was  broken  and  mirror  in  my  dresser  smaslied. 

The  last  time  they  searched,  their  excuse  was  that  they  were  looking  for 
some  one  who  had  been  shot,  and  after  they  got  in  the  colony,  they  searched 
the  tents.  This  time  they  went  tlirough  cupboards,  dresser  drawers,  trunks, 
examined  mattresses,  but  destroye<l  nothing.  After  that  everything  went  on 
all  right  until  the  19th  day  of  April.  On  that  day  we  were  having  a  ball  game. 
Pour  of  the  militia  on  foot,  and  one  on  horseback  came  to  our  ball  ground. 
The  four  on  foot  had  rifles,  which  were  pointed  toward  the  crowd.    The  soldiers 
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had  attended  the  ball  games  before,  but  had  never  brought  their  rifles.  I 
thought  to  myself,  '^They  are  going  to  try  to  start  trouble,"  but  did  not  say 
anything.  One  of  the  men  said  to  them,  "  You  may  watch  the  ball  game,  but 
it  dosen*t  need  guarding."  The  man  on  horseback  then  called  to  the  man  and 
told  him  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  The  miner  said  he  did  not  have  time  as  be 
was  playing  ball.  The  soldier  said,  "  1*11  take  you  to  the  guardhouse  and  make 
you  have  time."  A  number  of  us  women  stood  by  and  jollied  the  soldiers. 
One  woman  said,  *'  If  we  women  would  start  after  you  with  baby  guns  you 
would  drop  your  rifles  and  run."  I  turned  around  and  laughed.  He  said, 
"Never  mind,  girlie,  you  have  your  big  Sunday  to-day,  and  to-morrow  we 
will  get  the  roast."  I  did  not  answer,  but  laughed  again.  He  said,  ^  It  would 
only  take  me  and  my  four  men  to  clean  out  this  bunch. 

Then  we  went  home  and  everything  was  quiet  In  the  evening  we  went  to 
a  dance.  My  husband  came  in  and  told  me  I  had  better  go  home,  because 
those  four  men  had  come  down  to  the  tent  colony  and  were  trying  to.  start 
trouble,  but  nothing  happened  until  next  morning,  April  20,  when  a  little  after 
8  o*clock  I  went  up  to  Mrs.  Jolly.  She,  Louis  Tikas,  and  I  were  looking  at 
some  pictures  that  we  had  taken  of  our  Easter  Sunday  ceremonies,  when  some 
one  came  in  and  told  him  that  there  were  four  militiamen  there  to  see  him. 
When  he  went  out  a  soldier  handed  him  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  man*s  name 
who  was  not  in  the  tent  colony.  Tikas  asked  him  who  gave  him  authority  to 
get  this  man,  and  did  he  get  his  authority  from  the  civil  authorities.  The 
soldier  told  him  no;  he  got  it  from  the  military  authorities.  Tikas  told  him 
that  he  understood  that  the  military  authorities  in  Las  Animas  County  was  out 
of  commission.  The  soldier  then  said:  *'If  you  don't  produce  this  man  by 
afternoon,  we  will  search  the  tent  colony."  Tikas  then  asked  if  MaJ.  Ham- 
rock  was  up  at  the  military  camp.  The  soldier  said,  **Yes."-  Tikas  told  the 
soldier  he  would  like  to  speak  to  MaJ.  Hamrock.  Then  they  went  away,  the 
spokesman  saying  in  a  mean  manner:  "All  right,  we'll  be  back  again."  We 
went  back  to  Mrs.  Jolly's  house  to  get  the  pictures  I  was  looking  at  I  went 
home,  put  them  in  an  envelope,  and  had  them  all  ready  to  send  when  some  one 
called :  "  Look  out  for  trouble ;  the  militia  is  coming."  My  children  had  Just  got 
out  of  bed,  and  were  not  all  dressed.  I  ran  out  to  see  if  the  militia  was  coming. 
When  I  got  out  I  met  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  said :  '*  We  had  better  take  our  children 
and  go  to  the  pump  station,  for  I  think  there  is  going  to  be  trouble."  I  did 
not  think  myself  that  there  would  be,  but  I  told  her  to  take  my  children,  and  if 
anything  did  happen  they  would  be  there.  I  then  went  over  to  where  my 
husband  was,  in  front  of  the  jtent  colony,  when  I  saw  Tikes  running  toward 
the  colony  waiving  a  white  handkerchief,  and  when  he  was  near  the  tent  colony 
one  bomb  was  fired.  ^  Before  the  second  was  fired  he  was  in  the  tent  colony 
and  the  machine  guns  began  firing.  On  hearing  the  bombs  our  men  started 
toward  the  D.  &  R.  6.  tracks  on  their  way  to  the  sand  hills  to  lead  the  fight 
away  from  the  tent  colony.  As  Mr.  Oosta  went  by  me  I  said:  "Charlie,  be 
careful,  the  soldiers  are  all  around  those  hills."  He  said :  "  We  must  lead  the 
fight  away  from  the  colony,  or  those  machine  guns  will  kill  every  woman  and 
child  in  here."  My  husband  told  me  to  run  to  the  children.  I  ran  to  the  pump 
station  and  got  in  the  barn.    I  stayed  there  until  7  o'clock  at  night 

From  about  10  until  about  5  o'clock  shooting  was  almost  continuous,  not 
ceasing  more  than  from  three  to  five  minutes.  From  about  3  to  about  5  o'clock 
the  bullets  around  us  rained  like  hailstones,  several  of  the  bullets  passing 
through  the  barn  where  we  were  hiding.  I  can  not  be  sure  of  the  time,  but 
I  should  Judge  it  to  be  about  6  when  I  first  saw  the  tents  burning.  Mr.  Barton 
said  our  only  hope  of  escape  would  be  if  a  train  should  come  by.  About  an 
hour  after  a  freight  train  came  by,  and  I,  with  my  children  and  about  14 
others,  I  think,  started  for  the  arroyo.  After  we  came  out  of  the  barn  I  looked 
to  see  if  I  could  see  any  of  the  militia,  and  saw  four  standing  behind  a  bam 
above  us.  As  I  stopped  to  get  under  the  fence,  two  shot^  were  fired  at  me, 
and  missed  nie  by  about  2  feet,  striking  at  the  feet  of  a  woman  with  a  little 
baby  In  her  arms.  I  laid  still  several  minutes  fearing  to  move.  The  woman 
fainted,  and  her  baby  fell.  I  can  not  remember  how  I  got  this  woman,  her 
baby,  and  my  children  into  the  arroyo.  I  remember  seeing  a  dead  man.  I  had 
heard  him  with  others  singing  "The  union  forever,"  after  he  was  shot  in  the 
afternoon.  We  went  from  the  arroyo  to  Baye's  ranch,  and  stayed  one  hour. 
It  was  not  safe  there,  so  we  went  to  another  ranch  about  6  miles  firom  there. 
We  got  a  wagon  from  Mr.  Bayes,  put  the  old  women  and  children  In  the  wagon 
and  the  rest  of  us  walked  to  this  ranch,  arriving  about  midnight  About  9 
next  morning  Mrs.  Thomas  and  I  started  to  the  Black  Hills,  a  distance  of  about 
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6  miles,  to  secure  water  for  the  men.  When  we  got  at  the  foot  of  the  Black 
Hills  we  met  10  Greek  boys,  who  told  us  they  had  taken  the  men  water  so  we 
need  not  go  farther.  We  met  a  man  in  a  wagon  who  took  us  back  to  the  ranch. 
I^ter  in  the  afternoon  he  brought  us  to  Trinidad.  I  did  not  have  on  sufficient 
clothing  when  attacked,  and  my  children  were  barefooted,  not  being  fully 
dressed.    I  lost  all  of  my  possessions  in  the  Ludlow  battle. 

Mbs.  Magous  Dominiskb. 

5?ubscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  11th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1914. 
[SEAL.]  Leon  V.  Gbiswold,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  September  10,  1917. 


AFFIDAVrr. 


I  was  in  Ludlow  during  the  fight.  I  live  close  to  the  depot.  My  husband 
was  not  a  striker,  being  a  railroad-  man.  About  9  o'clock  Monday  morning,  the 
20th,  I  was  washiidg  my  hair,  when  my  husband  came  in  and  said  to  me :  '*  Come 
here  quick  to  me;  come  here  quick;  I  want  to  show  you  something."  He 
pointed  up  to  the  G.  &  S.  E.  track  to  the  left  side  of  the  steel  bridge.  I  looked 
and  saw  two  machine  guns  and  saw  men  fixing  breastworks  and  men  all  along 
the  track  with  rifles.  Two  men  on  horseback  came  galloping  down  from  the 
direction  of  the  steel  bridge  in  a  very  great  hurry.  They  passed  me  and  met 
a  number  of  other  men,  I  presumed,  to  get  orders ;  then  all  turned  and  started 
back  in  the  direction  of  the  steel  bridge.  As  they  passed  us  one  of  them,  a 
Mexican,  shouted :  ^  €k)od,  we're  oCT."  When  I  saw  all  this  it  looked  like  there 
was  going  to  be  trouble.  I  ran  across  to  warn  my  neighbors.  I  noticed  several 
men  on  the  ball  ground.  I  had  not  noticed  any  excitement  at  the  tent  colony. 
I  came  right  back  home.  Then  the  bombs  went  off  and  the  machine  guns  and 
rifles  began.  We  immediately  went  to  the  cellar.  We  occasionally  put  our 
heads  up  out  of  the  cellarway  and  watched. 

Shortly  after  the  bombs  went  off  we  could  see  men  with  rifles,  with  mining 
cai)s  on,  as  though  they  had  come  out  of  the  mines,  come  across  between  the 
cars  from  the  direction  of  the  military  camp.  During  the  day  my  husband  and 
I  stuck  our  heads  up  out  of  the  cellar,  and  a  fellow  in  uniform  cursed  my  hus- 
band terribly.    He  pointed  a  gun  at  my  husband  and  asked  him  if  he  was  a 

son  of  a  b and  a  red  neck,  and  said  if  he  was  he  would  kill  him.    I  pushed 

my  husband  back  into  tlie  cellar  and  told  the  man  we  were  not  strikers  but 
railroad  people. 

He  said :  **  What  in  hell  are  you  hiding  for? "  I  told  him '  we  had  to,  on 
account  of  the  shooting.  We  remained  in  the  cellar  until  about  4,  when  the 
switch  engine  picked  us  up  and  took  us  to  town. 

Mrs.  Mabian  Debb. 

m 

AFFIDAVIT. 

I  lived  in  Ludlow  tent  colony  about  7i  months.  On  Monday  morning,  April  20, 
about  half  past  8  or  9  o'clock  my  brother  John,  the  two  Mahady  boys,  and  myself 
went  to  the  ball  ground  to  practice.  Seeing  the  militiamen  and  the  union  men 
running  for  the  hills,  we  ran  to  Snodgrass's  store  for  a  hiding  place.  After  we 
got  to  the  store,  we  decided  to  go  to  the  tent  colony  to  get  our  clothes.  We  just 
got  started  when  one  of  the  bombs  exploded,  and  we  ran  back  into  the  store. 
The  other  bombs  went  off  after  we  got  back  into  the  store.  We  stayed  in  the 
store  until  about  4.30  or  5  o'clock;  then  a  shot  went  near  a  window,  another 
passed  near,  and  we  went  into  the  cellar.  We  stayed  in  the  cellar  until  about 
6.30  next  morning.  At  about  2  o'clock  we  heard  an  awful  racket  in  the  store 
above  us.  I  heard  one  ask  another  for  a  match.  We  thought  our  time  had 
come.  The  dog  belonging  to  the  Italian  kept  whining  and  scratching  at  the 
cellar  door,  but  they  did  not  discover  us.  The  next  morning  about  6.80  we  got 
out,  got  into  a  buggy  belonging  to  an  Italian  rancher,  and  were  trying  to  get 
away.  Two  guards  pulled  their  guns  on  us  and  told  us  to  halt  The  Italian 
kept  driving  on,  but  I  grabbed  the  lines  and  stopped  him.  They  told  us  to  get 
out  of  the  buggy  and  hurry  up.  They  told  us  to  come  up  to  them  and  asked  us 
where  we  were  going.  In  order  to  get  away  we  told  them  we  were  going  to 
work  for  the  Italian  on  his  ranch. 
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They  asked  us  if  we  knew  anyone  around  there,  and  we  told  them,  '*  No,  we 
didn't."  They  took  us  up  to  the  O.  &  S.  depot  and  called  some  one.  Linderfelt 
came  out  They  had  Dave  Stewart  and  Rudolph  Carson  there,  and  when  we 
came  up  he  said  to  turn  the  other  boys  loose  and  hold  us ;  that  we  looked  guilty. 
They  stood  us  up  in  front  of  the  depot  The  Italian  was  standing  a  little  too 
far  from  my  brother,  so  a  soldier  poked  him  in  the  ribs  and  made  him  cry.  In 
a  couple  of  hours  an  officer  asked  if  we  had  had  anything  to  eat.  We  told  him 
we  had  nothing  since  the  morning  before.  He  told  us  to  go  with  the  guard  to  a 
store  over  by  the  post  office  and  get  something  to  eat  We  told  him  we  did  not 
have  any  money.  He  told  us  it  did  not  make  any  difTerence;  we  did  not  need 
any  money.  We  went  over  and  carried  a  lot  of  stuff  over  to  the  depot.  I  didn't 
care  for  much  to  eat  just  then,  so  ate  a  couple  of  apples  and  a  bottle  of  soda 
water.  They  kept  us  here  until  2  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  took  us  over  to 
the  cookhouse.  The  cook  told  the  officers  he  wanted  us  over  there.  Before 
they  gave  us  our  breakfast  that  morning  they  sent  my  brother,  myself,  and  the 
Italian  and  a  Greek,  Mike  Pappas,  down  near  the  pump  house  with  cartridges. 
They  said  they  wanted  them  to  kill  our  wap  friends  with.  Before  this  they 
told  us  to  put  a  Greek  who  was  shot  in  the  foot  on  the  train.  Then  we  went  to 
the  military  camp  and  carried  water,  coal,  washed  dishes,  cooked,  and  did 
everything  they  asked  us  to  do. 

A  man  shot  his  gun  accidentally  at  the  depot  His  name  was  Elston,  I  think. 
He  belonged  to  the  artillery.  They  took  him  prisoner  and  placed  him  guard 
over  us.  He  was  dmnk  nearly  all  the  time.  He  cursed  us  and  called  us  waps 
and  red  necks.  While  in  the  military  camp  I  overheard  them  talking  about 
starting  to  burn  the  red-neck  store,  but  an  officer  came  along  and  stopped  them. 
While  we  were  prisoners  at  the  depot  we  saw  Mr.  Snyder  putting  his  dead 
boy  on  the  train.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  a  white  sheet  When  we  took  the. 
cartridges  down  near  the  pump  house  we  saw  Louis  Tikas  and  Mr.  Bartle 
lying  dead  by  the  road.  The  militiamen  told  us  that  Louis  the  Greek  came  out 
from  the  tent  colony  that  night  and  begged  for  his  life,  saying  he  hadn't 
done  anything  to  anybody  and  didn't  want  any  trouble  with  anybody.  They 
said  at  first  they  were  going  to  hang  him,  but  they  told  him  to  run,  and  then 
they  shot  at  him.  Some  of  the  soldiers  told  us  that  Linderfelt  wanted  to  make 
us  run  and  then  turn  the  machine  guns  on  us,  but  some  of  the  men  said  they 
would  not  stand  for  it,  and  went  and  got  Maj.  Hamrock.  They  said  he  said  we 
had  not  done  anything,  and  they  did  not  need  to  do  that. 

One  fellow  by  the  name  of  Masters  kept  blowing  about  taking  a  watch  from 
Mr.  Fyler  after  he  was  dead.  He  cursed  him  and  called  him  a  red  neck. 
It  was  either  Mr.  Fyler's  watch  or  one  just  like  it  They  said  Mr.  Fyler  came 
out  with  a  bag  of  money  in  one  hand  and  a  gun  in  the  other.  They  told  me 
they  wanted  him  and  they  got  him.  One  of  them  said  if  he  had  been  up  when 
Mr.  Snyder  went  away  he  never  would  have  got  away,  that  it  should  have 
been  him  killed  instead  of  his  boy. 

4'hey  said  Mrs.  Jolly  came  out  with  a  Red  Cross,  that  she  was  working  in 
a  red-neck  hospital  down  there,  and  that  they  shot  her  in  the  arm.  They  took 
two  Slavs  off  the  mixed  train,  searched  them,  and,  when  they  found  union 
cards,  took  them  prisoners  and  took  them  up  to  the  camp  to  work.  One  of 
the  Slavs  had  a  pretty  good  pair  of  shoes  on;  one  of  the  guards  told  him  to 
take  his  shoes  off.  The  guard's  shoes  were  worn  out.  He  took  his  shoes  off. 
He  asked  the  Slav  if  his  (Elston's)  shoes  would  fit  him.  The  Slav  put  them 
on  and  said,  **  Yes."  Elston  then  told  him  to  keep  them,  and  he  put  on  the 
Slav's  shoes.  Elston  took  the  Greek's  shoes  and  cut  all  around  the  heel.  I 
did  not  see  Elston  do  this,  but  the  Greek  said  so,  and  I  saw  the  shoe.  He  made 
the  Greek  work  one  night  and  all -next  day  without  sleep.  They  were  harder 
on  the  foreigners  than  on  us.  They  made  us  work  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  10  o'clock  at  night.  Once  we  worked  till  after  2,  another  night  until 
after  3.  When  we  would  get  through  Elston  would  take  us  to  a  box  car  they 
called  the  guardhouse,  and  tell  the  other  guards  to  shoot  us  the  first  move  we 
would  make.  A  couple  of  nights  after  Maj.  Lester  was  killed  the  guard, 
Elston,  cursed  us,  called  us  red  necks  and  waps,  and  told  us  if  we  made  a 
move  he'd  kill  us,  that  he  had  a  notion  to  bore  a  hole  in  us  anyway.  I  asked 
him  what  a  wap  was.  He  said  I  was  a  wap.  Then  he  said  foreigners  were 
waps.  I  told  him  I  was  raised  in  this  country  the  same  as  he  was.  They  said 
they  killed  13  women  and  children  in  one  hole. 

Lieut  Lamey  (I  don't  know  whether  this  is  exactly  right,  they  called  him 
Lamey)  seemed  to  feel  sorry  about  it    They  cursed  Mr.  McLennan,  and  said 
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they  wanted  to  kill  him.    They  told  all  of  us  not  to  spenk  to  him.    He  looked 
BO  downhearted  I  spoke  to  him  anyway.    I  do  not  think  they  saw  me. 

One  of  the  officers  told  the  ^ard  to  treat  Mr.  McLennan  with  respect  be- 
cause he  was  the  president  of  the  union.  The  lady  postmistress  out  there  they 
called  red-neck  postmaster.    They  did  not  like  her  either. 

On  Thursday  they  asked  us  u  few  questions.  They  askeil  us  if  we  knew 
anything  about  the  fighting;  about  who  started  it.  We  told  them  we  did  not 
know  anything  about  it.  We  were  afraid  if  we  told  the  truth  they  would 
kill  us.  They  then  said  they  were  going  to  hold  us  until  they  could  get  a  lawyer 
there  to  take  our  affidavits.  On  Sunday  night  we  were  brought  before  Capt. 
Van  Clse,  Maj.  Boughton,  and  some  other  military  officer.  They  asked  us  if 
we  knew  who  started  the  fighting  and  if  the  union  men  had  made  any  prepara- 
tions for  fighting.  We  told  them  we  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  We 
lost  all  our  clothes.    I  did  not  even  have  a  coat  on. 

They  asked  us  why  we  did  not  go  back  to  work.  They  said  they  would  give 
us  an  order  to  any  mine  we  wanted  to  go.  I  told  them  I  dldn*t  need  any  order, 
I  knew  all  the  superintendents  and  could  go  back  without  an  order.  They 
freed  us  Sunday  night,  but  we  had  no  money.  We  were  afraid  to  walk  for 
fear  some  one  would  shoot  us,  and  we  were  afraid  to  ride  for  fear  some  of 
Linderfelt's  bunch  would  get  hold  of  us,  and  that  would  be  worse,  until  Friday 
night  when  they  gave  us  a  ticket  and  sent  us  out.  I  had  a  little  water  spaniel 
that  I  thought  so  much  of.  He  must  have  stayed  in  the  tent  because  his  hair 
and  eyes  were  burned.  He  came  to  us  Tuesday  and  they  would  not  let  me 
keep  him.  I  felt  sorrier  about  that  than  anything.  We  came  to  Trinidad 
Friday  night. 

Geobge  K.  Chuechill. 

Subscribe<l  and  sworn-to  before  nic  this  11th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1914. 

Leon  V.  Gbiswold,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  September  10,  1917. 


affidavit. 
State  of  Colorado, 

Las  Animas  County,  ss: 

Mrs.  Clorlnda  Padilla:  About  9  o'clock  I  heard  two  signal  shots  fired,  and 
about  hve  minutes  after  they  started  to  firing  with  the  machine  guns,  shooting 
to  the  tent  colony  at  Ludlow,  and  then  I  put  my  four  children  In  the  hole  we 
had  made  under  the  tent,  and  we  stayed  there  in  the  hole  without  food  and 
water  until  about  11  o'clock  at  night.  They  were  shooting  all  day  long,  never 
stopped  a  minute.  During  the  day  I  heard  Mr.  Snyder  say  that  his  boy  had 
been  killed.  The  tents  were  full  of  holes,  like  lace.  I  came  out  of  the  tent 
for  a  minute  to  get  something  for  the  children  to  eat,  and  while  I  was  out 
there  they  began  shooting  again  and  a  bullet  came  close  to  me,  and  then  I 
went  back  into  the  hole.  At  some  time  late  in  the  afternoon  they  started  to 
burn  the  tents.  When  the  tents  were  first  fired,  they  did  not  burn  my  tent; 
later  in  the  evening  the  soldiers  came  back  to  fire  the  rest  of  the  tents,  and 
they  heard  my  children  crying,  and  they  said,  "There  is  a  family  In  there," 
and  they  helped  me  out  and  took  me  and  the  children  to  the  depot.  While  at 
the  depot  three  Mexican  guards  got  mad  at  the  women  and  said  they  ought  to 
be  burned  In  the  tents. 

Clobimda  Padilla. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1914. 
[seal.]  Leon  Gbiswold,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  September  10,  1917. 


AfTIDAVTT. 

State  of  Ooix)bado, 

Las  Animas  County,  ss: 

Mrs.  Ed  Tonner,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  sworn,  upon  oath  deposes  and 
Bays:  That  her  name  is  Mrs.  Ed  Tonner.  When  Mr.  Linderfelt  came  into 
camp  XTith  hla  auto  load  of  ammunition,  I  heard  Mif«.  Costa  crying,  and  she 
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began  pruying  Sauta  Maria  and  begging  him  not  to  kill  her  and  her  little 
children,  and  he  replied  to  her,  **  There  is  no  use  in  you  crying  and  carrying 
on,  ufl  we  have  orders  to  do  this,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it;  no  mercy  on  any 
of  you." 

Mrs.  Ed  Tonnsb. 

Subt«cribeil  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  April,  X.  D.  1914. 
[sEAi..]  Leon  Gbiswold,  Notary  Public, 

My  commission  expires  September  10,  1917. 


affidavit. 
Statk  of  Colorado, 

Las  Animas  County,  ss: 

Ometomica  Covadle,  being  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath 
deposes  and  says:  That  her  name  is  Ometomica  Ck>vadle.  I  was  going  up  to 
the  store  in  the  daytime,  and  the  guards  were  all  around  the  tents,  and  they 
start  to  shoot  at  the  tents,  and  I  only  had  time  to  get  hold  of  my  baby  son, 
about  10  years  old,  and  get  into  the  pump ;  and  the  soldiers  came  up  and  tried 
to  shoot  inside  where  we  were,  and  that  came  out  of  the  pump  when  they 
tried  to  shoot  with  the  machine  guns  and  went  into  the  arroyo.  There  were 
two. dead  men,  and  they  jumped  right  top  of  them.  Couple  of  soldiers  came 
out  of  the  arroyo  and  was  going  to  kill  both  of  us,  and  the  little  boy  raised 
up  hii«  hands  and  said,  "  Don't  shoot,  for  my  mother's  sake."  I  had  a  machine, 
and  the  soldiers  took  it  out,  and  a  lot  of  other  stuCT,  and  took  it  to  the  depot 
and  kept  it.  They  stole  a  trunk  full  of  my  clothes;  I  saw  them  take  it  with 
my  own  eyes.  I  had  $5  in  money  that  was  stolen.  THey  told  me  that  I  should 
be  happy  that  you  all  were  not  killed. 

OicjEToiciCA  (her  x  mark)  Covadle. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  Lst  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1914. 
f>sEAL.l  Leon  V.  Oris  wold,  Notary  rublic, 

^ly  commission  expires  September  10,  1917. 


affidavit. 
State  of  Ootx)bado, 

Las  Animas  County,  ss: 

Mrs.  James  Fyler,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  deposes  and 
says:  That  her  name  is  Mrs.  James  Fyler;  the  first  we  know  Ls  tliree  soldiers 
came  down  and  demanded  of  Louis  Tikas  that  he  give  them  a  man  that  they 
wantetl  In  the  tent  colony ;  that  they  wante<l  him ;  and  he  asked  them  who  gave 
them  authority  to  come  there,  and  they  said  that  they  came  under  the  mili- 
tary laws,  an<l  he  told  them  that  the  military  laws  were  out,  and  that  they 
could  not  have  anyone  In  the  tent  colony,  so  then  they  went  away  and  I>ouIe 
told  them  to  send  Maj.  Hamrock  down  and  he  would  talk  with  him,  and  they 
did  not  send  him  and  Louie  went  to  the  depot  to  meet  Maj.  Hamrock,  and  they 
had  quite  a  conversation  up  there  and  the  first  we  saw  of  Louie  he  was  comjng 
down  waving  his  handkerchief  for  the  crown  to  go  back,  as  soon  as  he  got  In 
night  of  the  tent  colony,  and  when  he  got  to  the  tent  colony  Mrs.  Domlnsky  and 
I  were  standing  there,  we  were  the  only  two  that  were  out  right  In  the  crowd, 
and  I  walked  over  to  my  husband — he  was  looking  for  a  pair  of  field  glasses — 
and  I  asked  If  he  had  saw  my  boy,  and  he  told  me  no,  he  had  not :  so  just  then 
they  shot  off  one  of  the  bombs  and  one  of  the  machine  guns  on  the  l>.  Si^i^  6. 
tracks;  those  were  the  first  shots  that  were  fired,  and  Louie  waved  his  hand- 
kerchief at  us  and  said,  "  Good  by,  I  will  never  see  you  any  more,"  .so  then  we 
made  our  escape  to  the  pump  station.  That  was  about  2  o'clock  when  the  shoot- 
ing started,  and  we  stayed  there  all  day,  then,  without  even  any  water,  food,  or 
anything.  Then,  about  4,30,  I  would  judge,  they  turne<l  the  machine  guns  on 
the  tent  colony  with  full  force,  and  I  should  judge  about  0  o'clock  the  tent  col- 
ony started  to  burn,  and  about  7  o'clock  a  freight  train  came  in  from  Agullar, 
and  we  made  our  escape  to  the  arroyo,  and  then  we  made  our  esoai>e  to  Mr. 
Frank  Hayes's  ranch,  and  from  there  he  hitched  up  his  team  and  took  us  to 
Wlneberg's  ranch,  and  w-e  landed  there  about  2  o'clock  In  the  morning,  and 
about  12  o'clock  the  next  day  we  came  to  Trinidad.    We  got  to  Trinidad  about 
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5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  there  I  learned  of  my  husband's  death.  I  did  not 
know  he  was  killed  until  that  time.  The  Sunday  before,  at  10  o'clock,  we  had  a 
ball  game,  and  we  played  the  men  and  we  got  through  about  1  o'clock ;  then  we 
all  went  to  the  Greek's  for  our  dinner,  and  then  after  that  Louie  took  our 
pictures  five  different  ways  with  our  bloomers  on;  then  we  went  back  and 
played  another  game  of  ball  in  the  p.  m.,  about  2  o'clock,  and  during  our  .ball 
game  there  were  four  of  the  militia  came  down,  and  each  one  carried  a  gun,  a 
rifle  in  their  hands,  and  we  remarked  about  it  on  account  of  it  being  the  first 
time  they  had  ever  carried  guns  at  the  ball  game. 

Afliant  further  states  that  from  the  time  the  shooting  started  in  the  morn- 
Ing  there  were  only  four  men  there  on  the  grounds,  the  others  having  fled  to 
the  hills. 

Further  afliant  saith  not 

Mbs.  Jambs  Ftleb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1914. 
[seal.]  Leon  Gbiswold,  Notary  Public, 

My  commission  expires  September  10,  1917. 


AFFIDA\^T. 

Statk  of  Cotx)bado, 

Las  Animas  County,  ss: 

Mrs.  Ed  Tonner,  who  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  of  lawful  age,  being 
first  sworn,  upon  oath  deposes  and  says:  That  her  name  is  Mrs.  Ed  Tonner. 
At  about  10  in  the  morning  I  was  in  my  front  room  tent  sweeping  and  I  heard 
the  two  bombs  fired,  and  I  started  grabbing  for  my  five  children,  and  to  throw 
them  into  a  cave  right  under  my  front  tent,  and  I  stayed  there  until  about  8 
o'clock  at  night.  All  this  time  from  10  in  the  morning  until  8  o'clock  at  night 
the  machine  guns  were  going.  Mr.  Snyder  came  along  and  he  said  "  My  oldest 
Son,  Frank,  has  half  of  his  head  blowed  off,"  and  he  said  "  If  your  children 
wont  lay  down,  slay  them  and  make  them  lay  down  rather  than  have  them 
killed,"  he  said,  and  he  held  out  his  two  arms  like  that  [indicating]  and  they 
were  full  of  blood,  and  it  seemed  that  after  he  left  his  tent  that  the  machine 
gims  turned  loose  all  the  more.  My  tent  was  so  full  of  holes  that  it  was 
like  lace,  pretty  near.  It  could  have  been  about  4  w^hen  little  Frank  got  his 
head  hurt,  and  a  little  while  after  this  .they  tried  to  set  the  tents  on  Are. 
I  kept  bobbing  my  head  up  and  down,  and  Mr.  Fyler  said,  "  For  GrOd's  sake 
keep  your  head  down,  or  you  will  get  it  blown  off."  About  6  o'clock  they  turned 
around  and  tore  the  tent  between  the  two  tents,  and  they  set  the  broom  on  fire 
with  coal  oil,  and  they  set  the  tent  on  fire,  with  me  right  underneath  with  my 
five  little  children,  then  Gusta  Retlich  she  helped  me  out  with  the  children, 
grabbed  them  up,  and  then  we  run  to  a  Mexican  lady's  tent  farther  down, 
and  then  Louie  the  Greek  helped  me,  he  helped  me  down  into  a  hole  and  threw 
water  in  my  face  as  I  was  fainting  with  all  the  children,  and  then  Louie  the 
Greek  heard  some  Mexican  baby  cry,  and  he  said,  **  I  must  go  and  see  what  I 
can  do  for  It,"  and  then  after  that  he  says  "  You  people  had  better  hit  it  for 
that  ranch  over  the  Bayes,"  and  we  stayed  there  until  the  next  night;  they 
were  shooting  at  the  ranch  house,  although  we  had  a  white  flag  out.  but  they 
shot  just  the  same.  Mr.  Bayes  then  took  us  to  another  ranch  called  Powell's 
ranch.  They  let  Mr.  Bayes  then  take  us  to  another  ranch  called  PowelFs 
ranch.  They  let  Mr.  Bayes  through  all  right  and  back  all  right,  but  when  he 
got  back  to  his  ranch  they  fired  on  him  and  hit  one  of  his  mules  in  the  thick 
part  of  the  leg,  and  the  next  morning  we  went  from  Powell's  ranch  to  Aguilar. 
I  was  not  expecting  anything  like  that  and  I  had  very  little  clothes  on.  A  thlu 
skirt  and  a  mother-hubbard  apron,  and  my  oldest  shoes.  Everything  that  I 
had  In  this  world  was  lost.  I  lost  a  $35  watch,  $8  chain  of  my  own ;  gold  watch 
of  my  husbands,  worth  about  $25 ;  and  then  I  had  a  hair  chain  of  my  own  hair, 
worth  $5;  watch  charm  of  my  children's  hair,  worth  $5;  $16  pair  of  glasses; 
bracelets  of  my  little  girl's,  worth  $5 ;  opal  ring,  $7 ;  $10  In  money.  Not  a  thing 
left  in  the  world. 
.Further  afliant  saith  not. 

Mas.  Ed  Tonner. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1914. 
[seal.]  Leon  V.  Obis  wold,  Notary  Public, 

My  commission  expires  September  10,  1917. 
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affidavit. 
State  of  Colorado, 

Las  Animas  County ,  ss: 

Maria  Ohaves,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  deposes  and  states:  That  her 
name  is  Maria  Ohaves.  Early  in  the  morning  I  seen  a  woman  going  to  the 
soldiers*  camp,  and  I  think  she  was  a  traitor,  and  as  soon  as  this  woman  got 
to  the  camp  the  guards  came  out,  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  camp  they 
started  to  fire  at  the  camp.  When  they  started  to  fire  at  the  camp  they  kept 
on  firing  all  day,  and  when  they  started  to  fire  at  the  camp  we  all  went  into 
the  cellar,  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  And  we  stayed  in  the  cellar  all  day 
until  the  soldiers  took  us  out  about  3  or  4  oVIock  in  the  p.  m.  They  would  come 
inside  of  the  tents  and  take  the  best  things  and  then  set  fire  to  the  tents. 
I  don't  know  how  they  set  the  fire,  but  I  know  that  they  set  the  tents  on  fire. 
I  lost  all  my  personal  effects  in  this  fire.  I  had  $2.50  In  the  sewing  machine 
that  my  husband's  people  had  sent,  and  I  lost  all  of  that 

Mabia  Chaves. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1914. 
[seal.]  Leon  V.  Gbiswold,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  September  10,  1917. 


AFFIDAVrr. 

State  of  Cotx)rado, 

Las  Animas  County,  ss: 

Mrs.  Alcarita  Pedregon,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  deposes  and  says: 
That  her  name  is  Mrs.  Alcarita  Pedregon.  I  got  up  late  in  the  morning,  and  I 
seen  the  guards  and  militia  on  horseback,  and  they  got  off  the  horses  and  fell 
down  on  the  ground  to  get  away  from  the  fire,  and  then  I  went  into  the  hole 
with  the  children.  There  were  11  children  and  4  women  in  the  hole,  and  we 
stayed  in  that  cellar  from  9  in  the  morning  until  6  the  next  morning.  I  seen 
a  militiamen  come  over  there  and  look  inside  the  tent  and  strike  a  match  and 
set  fire  to  the  tent.  I  stayed  in  the  tent  until  it  was  all  burned  up.  There  were 
11  children  and  2  women  suffocated  with  the  smoke  where  I  was.  I  lost  2 
children  in  this  cave  when  the  tent  was  burned.  I  don't  know  where  my  hus- 
band was  at  this  time.  I  looked  up  out  of  the  hole  and  saw  the  soldier  set  fire 
to  the  tent  with  a  match.    I  lost  every hlng  I  had  in  his  fire. 

Mrs.  Alcarita  (her  x  mark)  Pedregon. 

Subscrlbe<l  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1914. 

[seal.]  Leon  V.  Griswold,  Notary  Publw. 

My  coramis.sion  expires  September  10.  1917. 


(Mr.  Fyler,  agent  for  C.  &  S.  nt  Ludlow,  can  give  wonderful  story  of  militia- 
men who  took  possession  of  the  C.  &  S.  station.) 


LINBSEY  EXHIBIT  NO.  3. 

June  5,  1914. 

My  Dear  CJouby:  Of  course  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  I  appreciated  so 
much  our  visit.  I  have  been  giving  some  consideration  to  writing  you  the 
kind  of  letter  that  you  suggested,  namely.  In  stating  concretely  what  my  idea 
was  as  to  what  Mr.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  might  do  in  the  present  situation  In  Colorado. 
Of  course  I  differ  so  vitally  and  fundamentally  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  upon  some 
of  these  big  questions  that  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  assufne  that  he  would  not 
think  of  doing  some  of  the  things  that  I  would  like  to  see.  him  do.  I  think,  of 
course.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  a  young  man  ever  had  in  the 
history  of  the  world  to  actually  be  a  Christian  and  to  put  into  practice  the 
advice  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  rich  young  man.  Of  course  to  put  that  into  prac- 
tice would  require  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  busy  himself  In  studying  the  present  in- 
dustrial and  economic  conditions  In  this  country  and  finding  out  how  he  can 
best  dispossess  himself  and  those  about  him  of  their  possession  and  their  power, 
which  means,  of  course,  to  change  the  laws  of  property  under  which  they  were 
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able  to  create  the  conditions  that  are  responsible  for  them.  I  say  this  In  all 
kindness,  and,  of  course,  If  Mr.  Rockefeller  could  understand  me,  which.  I 
quite  understand,  Is  practically  Impossible,  he  would  not  feel  the  slightest 
oflPense  at  my  frank  expression  of  views  concerning  not  so  much  him,  but  the 
conditions  that  are  responsible  for  him  and  those  with  him.  In  a  measure,  ex- 
cept as  I  am  interested  in  the  wonderful  opportunity  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I  am 
rather  indifferent  to  what  he  does,  because  he  can  no  more  stop  or  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  evolution  (as  I  hope  it  will  be  rather  than  revolution)  now 
going  on  In  the  world — ^as  men  become  more  enlightened  and  intelligent — than 
he  could  interfere  with  the  orderly  processes  of  birth  In  nature.  It  may  not 
come  in  his  time,  my  time,  or  yours,  but  it  is  just  as  sure  to  come  as  there  is  a 
God  In  heaven.  The  laws  of  property  and  the  conditions  that  are  largely  re- 
Hponslble  for  misery,  crime,  and  the  kind  of  slavery  in  this  country  that  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  Mr.  Rockefeller's  power  and  wealth,  are  going  to  be 
ul)olished  or  change<l  to  more  nearly  approximate  real  justice.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  tioist  and  hope  and  will  work  for  its  abolition  peacefully  and  through 
the  kind  of  laws  that  we  already  have,  but  I  am  also  one  of  those  who  really 
fear  very  much  that  It  will  have  to  come  forcibly.  My  fears  in  this  respect 
are  largely  due,  not  to  the  extremists,  the  radicals,  the  Socialists,  and  the 
anarchists,  but  to  the  blindness  of  men  like  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  those  around 
him. 

I  hope  neither  you  nor  Mr.  Rockefeller  will  misunderstand  me.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  and  credit  Mr.  Rockefeller  with  perfect  sincerity  In  believing  that  he  is  a 
Christian,  but  of  course — according  to  my  philosophy  and  beliefs  and  under- 
standing— I  do  not  think  that  he  is  either  a  Christian  or  begins  to  approach 
Christianity.  But  I  do  believe  that  because  I  want  to  regard  him  as  sincerely 
blind,  that  if  he  could  only  see  the  light  he  would  really  be  what  he  now  only 
thinks  he  is — a  Christian.  Sauls  or  St.  Pauls  are  just  as  possible  in  this  day 
and  age  as  they  have  been  In  other  days.  Some  of  the  most  progressive  men  I 
know  were  just  as  blind  tO  or  20  years  ago  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  seems  to  be  now. 
And  right  here  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  judge  him.  I  may,  of  course, 
be  mistaken,  but  I  am  merely  drawing  my  conclusions  from  what  he  Is  pur- 
ix)rted  to  have  said  and  what  I  know  he  has  done. 

But  I  must  not  use  my  opportunity  to  write  you  by  attempting  a  discussion  of 
the  problems  that  would  perhaps  only  be  futile  for  our  immediate  purposes. 
My  real  purpose  In  seeing  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  as  follows : 

First.  Just  as  I  have  vislteil  men  In  prison,  who  were  there  largely  through 
conditions  In  their  lives,  and  I  visited  them  because  I  wanted  to  help  them. 

Second.  Because  I  wanted  to  try  and  convince  him  that  he  could  help  himself 
by  helping  us  In  our  present  struggles  in  Colorado.  My  plan  was  this :  To  pre- 
sent some  phases  of  this  situation  that  I  feel  he  knows  nothing  about  and  that 
lie  has  never  seriously  considered,  that  would  justify  him  in  saying  to  me  per- 
sonally that  I  could  say  to  President  Wilson  that  while  he  did  not  admit  that 
he  controlled  the  situation  or  that  he  believed  personally  there  was  anything 
to  arbitrate,  or  that  their  company  was  in  any  way  to  blame  for  conditions  in 
southern  Colorado,  that  nevertheless  If  the  President  saw  fit  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission made  up  of  men  of  known  integrity,  fairness,  and  justice,  who  might  be 
acceptable  to  him,  that  he  would  use  his  personal  influence  with  his  assor^iates 
to  get  them  to  consent  to  submit  to  arbitration  by  such  a  commission,  and 
that  he  personally — under  the  conditions  mentioned — would  permit  the  public 
to  know  that  he  was  using  his  personal  Influence  to  that  end.  The  reasons,  of 
course,  would  be  that  there  were  other  people  who  did  not  agree  with  him  that 
there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate,  and  that  by  consenting  to  such  an  arrangement 
It  would  restore  peace — ^at  least  temporarily — to  our  distracted  State.  If  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  jr.,  would  have  asserted  himself,  even  to  the  extent  here  mentioned, 
even  though  It  did  not  result  In  an  arbitration.  It  would  have  been  of  great  help 
to  him  and  others  who  would  like  to  see  a  better  understanding  In  this  country 
between  capital  and  labor.  And,  of  course,  I  believe  that  If  he  would  have  sin- 
cerely taken  that  attitude  (and,  of  course,  I  believe  It  would  have  been  sincere) 
it  would  have  resulted  In  the  President  appointing  such  a  board  and  both 
sides  consenting  to  abide  by  Its  findings.  At  least,  the  effort  would  have  been 
more  than  worth  while  and  would  have  put  Mr.  Rockefeller  In  a  much  better 
position  before  the  public  than  he. now  occupies  and  given  us  a  hope  In  this 
State  that  we  do  not  seem  now  to  have. 

I  feel  rather  grateful  that  because  of  my  experiences  in  these  struggles  that  I 
positively  do  not  feel  any  of  the  bitterness  that  generally  attend  It,  and  the 
things  that  people  say  about  me  do  not  at  all  disturb  me.    If  I  can  l)e  of  any 
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smaH  service  in  helping  to  change  the  conditions  that  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  diflicultles  we  are  facing  in  this  country,  I  shall  count  it  a  privilege,  and  in 
that  sort  of  work  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  me  personally  to  have  met 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  to  have  understood  him  better,  and  I  hoped  to  have  had  him 
understand  me  better.  I  very  much  fear,  however,  that  under  the  circumstances 
that  would  be  Impossible.  But  if  it  is  not,  as  I  wrote  Mr.  Itockefeller,  at  some 
future  time  under  most  any  conditions  he  names  I  would  be  glad  to  see  him  and 
discuss  these  matters. 

My  trip  East  was  altogether  unexpected  and  taken  with  great  reluctance,  if 
not  indeed  rebellion,  for  I  felt  that  there  were  others  who  could  do  whatever 
might  be  done  a  good  deal  better  than  I  could  do  it.  I  had  already  arranged  to 
leave  here  the  latter  part  of  June  for  my  vacation  In  July  and  August,  that  I 
shall  devote  mostly  to  my  Chautauqua  work  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing 
every  summer.  My  wife  has  not  been  at  all  well,  and  I  shall  probably  take  her 
to  Battle  Creek,  which  will  require  me  to  leave  a  week  or  10  days  earlier  than 
I  anticipated,  so  that  I  shall  probably  leave  Denver  about  the  18th  of  June. 
My  work  will  be.  In  part,  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  England.  I 
shall  pass  through  New  York  several  times  during  the  summer,  but  I  think  it 
would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  either  see  you  or  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter,  if  you  think  it  possible  or  worth  while. 

With  kindest  regards  and  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely,  yours. 


Hon.  Everett  Colby, 

Attofmey  at  Law,  Newark,  N.  J, 


LINBSET  EXHIBIT  HO.  4, 

Benjamin  Lindsey,  Esq., 

Denver,  Colo, 

I>eab  Sir:  When  reading  the  interesting  Interview  on  Colorado  which  you 
gave  in  Chicago,  en  route  to  Washington,  I  was  reminded  of  a  meeting  of  a 
dozen  or  more  doctors  at  a  prominent  sanatorium  in  Denver  last  winter  at  which 
time  the  deporable  state  of  affairs  surrounding  us  was  mentioned.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  sanatorium,  known  for  judgment  and  conservatism,  made  the 
statemeht  that  what  was  most  needed  in  Denver  was  five  funerals  and  the  name 
"  Judge  "  Lindsey  headed  this  list  of  those  whose  demise  would  contribute  most 
to  the  return  of  peace,  power,  and  plenty  in  our  State  and  particularly  in 
Denver. 

I  have  thought  your  ability  to  "  grand  stand  "  might  be  directed  in  a  more 
helpful  way  if  you  had  the  good  of  your  State  uppermost  in  mind  rather  than 
going  about  encouraging  the  "  yellow  "  Journals  to  knock  our  State,  your  home 
State.  We  have  most  certainly  suffered  long  and  patiently  while  you  and  others 
indulge  yourselves. 

I  appreciate  your  deranged  mental  state,  but  in  your  solitude  try  and  right 
yourself  or  be  charitable  and  move  where  your  nature  will  be  neutralized  and 
allow  a  measure  of  peace  to  emerge  from  the  state  of  anarchy  you  are  in  a 
part  responsible  for  in  Colorado. 
Respectfully, 

A.  M.  Moore. 

May  22,  1914.  

UHDSEY  EXHIBIT  NO.  0. 

In  examining  the  reports  of  the  State  coal  mine  inspector,  1907-8,  relating 
to  Las  Animas  County  alone,  it  was  found  that  38  married  men  were  reported 
Ulled  in  coal-mine  accidents.    No  record  was  kept  of  dependent  children. 

In  1909-10  a  record  of  dependent  children  was  kept  as  follows:  In  1909,  18 
heads  of  families  were  killed,  leaving  38  children ;  in  1910,  90  heads  of  families 
were  killed,  leaving  249  children;  in  1911,  25  heads  of  families  were  killed, 
leaving  77  children.  In  1912,  20  heads  of  families  were  killed,  leaving  74 
children. 

Mine  accidents  in  four  years  deprived  438  children  of  their  breadwinners. 
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The  State  coal-mine  inspector's  report,  covering  the  State,  shows  that  in 
190^10  374  children  were  left  fatherless  from  coal-mine  accidents  alone.  In 
1911-12  24S,  making  a  total  of  622  in  the  space  of  four  years. 

The  rei)ort  beginning  January  1  and  ending  December  1,  1913,  shows  the 
following:  Number  injured  per  1,000  employed,  27.5;  number  of  tons  produced 
for  each  life  lost,  84,263;  number  of  tons  produced  for  each  nonfatal  accident, 
26,183 ;  number  of  widows  left,  51 ;  number  of  children  left  fatherless,  108. 

Denver,  December  21,  1914- 

Sometime  in  the  early  winter  of  1914  I  asked  the  State  board  of  charities 
and  corrections,  through  their  secretary,  to  furnish  me  with  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  dependent  or  fatherless  children  made  so  through  deaths  of  fathers 
in  coal-mine  accidents.  Having  misplaced  the  report  furnished  me  at  that  time, 
I  was  again,  on  December  12,  1914,  furnished  by  the  State  board  of  charities 
and  corrections  of  the  State  of  Colorado  with  the  above  statement  on  this 
typewritten  sheet  of  paper  at  the  statehouse  in  Denver.  I  secured  the  state- 
ment at  this  time  to  file  with  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission,  as  being  one 
of  the  items  as  to  why  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver  is  Interested  in  the  indus- 
trial problems  pertaining  to  coal-mine  difficulties.  At  the  time  this  statement 
was  fii-st  issued  I  personally  gave  it  to  all  of  the  Denver  papers.  I  used  it  in  an 
address  at  the  statehouse  at  a  conference  called  under  the  auspices  in  part  of 
the  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections.  The  Denver  Express  was  the  only 
paper  that  published  any  part  of  it. 


LINDSEY  EXHIBIT  NO.  6. 

May  29,  1911. 
]Mr.  Eij  M.  Gross, 

8tatehouse^  City, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Gross:  On  Saturday,  May  27,  I  had  a  conference  with  the 
deputy  labor  commissioner  and  chief  factory  inspector  of  this  State.  I  asked 
him  for  an  opinion  upon  the  following  questions : 

First  The  conditions  concerning  child-labor  evils  in  this  State  and  the 
necessity  for  additional  legislation  for  the  protection  of  children  against  such 
evils. 

Second.  What  part,  if  any^  has  been  taken  by  an  organization  known  as  the 
State  bureau  of  child  and  animal  protection,  with  offices  in  the  State  Capitol 
Building,  for  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and  securing  additional  le^sla- 
tion  that  has  been  deemed  needful  for  their  protection. 

He  informed  me  that  you  were  one  of  his  deputies,  In  every  way  reliable,  and, 
because  of  much  personal  work  done  by  you  and  first-hand  information  from 
your  own  investigations  and  experience  in  the  last  legislature,  in  every  way 
especially  qualified  to  answer  these  questions,  and  he  tlierefore  asked  me  to 
direct  this  inquiry  to  you,  assuring  me  that  he  would  heartily  approve  any 
report  you  are  good  enough  to  make  in  this  matter.  If  you  can,  therefore, 
furnish  me  such  a  report  at  your  earliest  convenience  I  would  greatly  ap- 
preciate it 

Sincerely, 

Ben  B.  LiNDSEY. 

Denver,  Coi.o.,  }fay  3U  1011. 
Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey, 

Denver,  Colo, 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  communication  of  May  29  I  beg  to  report 
us  follows: 

Up  to  May,  1909,  Colorado  had  no  factory  Inspection  such  as  exists  In  many 
other  States.  Up  to  that  time  as  to  child  labor  the  State  bureau  of  child  and 
animal  protection  pretended  to  assume  the  duties  that  ordinarily  devolve  upon 
factory  inspectors.  But  since  Colorado — now  a  State  of  nearly  a  million  people — 
had  been  growing  in  industrial  development  it  Ims  been  recognized  for  several 
years  past  that  this  kind  of  an  arrangement  was  not  satisfactory.  While  the 
State  bureau  of  child  and  animal  protection  rendered  absolutely  no  assistance 
In  the  legislature  of  1909  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  law  providing  for  fac- 
tory inspectors,  we  know  that  the  effort  to  obtain  such  legislation  had  your 
earnest  support.  Under  this  law  I  was  appointed  a  factory  inspector  in  May, 
1909.    When  we  came  to  consider  the  subject  of  child  labor  in  this  State  the 
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officers  of  this  department  were  confronted  with  a  public  statement  diligently 
circulated  by  the  State  bureau  of  child  and  animal  protection  to  the  eflfect 
that  there  were  no  child  labor  evils  In  Colorado.  The  impression  thus  created 
had  taken  such  a  firm  'hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  that  It  was  difficult 
to  have  statements  to  the  contrary  credited,  for  they  were  immediately  met 
with  this  authoritative  announcement — always  insisted  upon  even  in  the  face 
of  complaints  to  tJie  contrary.  It  led  the  people  of  the  State  into  a  false 
security  against  such  evils — at  least  this  is  my  firm  conviction  after  two  years 
of  active  service  as  a  factory  inspector  In  this  State.  Believing  at  trst  that  a 
bureau  bearing  such  a  name  was  what  it  pretended  to  be,  I  was  naturally  one 
of  those  deceived  as  to  real  conditions  until  I  became  disillusioned  through  my 
own  personal  investigation  and  the  sights  I  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes. 

Some  time  after  I  was  appointed  you  may  recall  a  conference  I  had  with 
you,  in  which  you  told  me  that  while  you  had  also  been  disposed  to  accept 
tliese  statements  of  the  State  bureau  of  child  and  animal  protection,  that  you 
were  becoming  suspicious  and  wished  me  from  time  to  time  in  my  inspection 
trips  to  get  such  facts  as  I  could.  I  found  that  while  in  Denver,  largely  due 
to  a  very  effective  compulsory  school  law  that  compelled  the  attendance  of 
children  up  to  the  age  of  16  years  for  the  entire  school  term  from  September 
to  June — with  certain  exemptions  permitted  between  14  and  16 — and  a  juvenile 
delinquent  law  that  made  any  child  or  children  who  failed  to  comply  with  this 
law,  and  the  contributory  delinquent  law  that  made  any  person  thus  in  viola- 
tion of  the  school  law  employing  children  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  to  exceed 
one  year  in  jail  or  $1,000  fine,  it  was  very  seldom  that  I  encountered  improper 
child  labor  in  Denver.  In  addition  to  this  system  of  juvenile  laws  we  had  some 
child  labor  laws  proper  that  while  by  no  means  sufficient  were  of  some  value 
until  the  deaision  of  the  supreme  court  (Burcher  v.  People,  41  Colo.,  495). 
There  the  court  passed  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  this  State  regu- 
lating the  employment  of  children  and  women,  and  held  that  under  the  consti- 
tution of  this  State  only  the  general  assembly  might  declare  employments  in- 
jurious or  dangerous  to  health,  life,  or  limb,  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  of  1901 — a  precaution  which  the  legislature  had  absolutely 
failed  to  do  in  any  previous  child-labor  law  as  such,  or  in  any  bill  presented  to 
the  legislature  except  In  a  bill  drafted  by  you  and  presented  to  the  recent 
legislature.  This  decision  caused  it  to  be  contended  by  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  State  that  Colorado  had  no  child-labor  law,  and  the  only  pro- 
tection afforded  the  children  was  through  the  juvenile  laws  referred  to  that 
were  drafted  by  you  and  enacted  by  the  legislature  in  1903.  But  in  a  city 
like  Denver,  with  its  juvenile  court  and  school  attendance  officers  to  enforce 
this  school  and  contributory  delinquency  law,  and  in  many  counties  similarly 
situated,  the  children  could  be  adequately  protected  except  possibly  during  the 
summer  vacation  months  against  the  evils  of  child  labor.  But  I  found  from 
my  first  inspections  of  coal  mines  and  coal-mine  disasters  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  that  this  system  of  laws,  however  worthy  and  effective  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  was  not  sufficient  for  any  sort  of  adequate  protection  for 
the  children.  This  was  due  to  two  causes — ^first,  the  absence  of  a  child-labor 
law  proper  upon  which  we  could  place  any  dependence  In  view  of  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  mentioned,  and  second,  because  of  the  political  conditions 
we  encountered  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  great  fuel  corporations  whose 
activities  extend  into  various  sections  of  this  and  other  States.  I  found 
that  these  corporations  so  completely  controlled  the  politics  of  their  local 
counties  that  school  officers  depended  upon  to*  enforce  the  system  of  laws  that 
you  had  secured  in  1903  were  responsive  rather  to  the  interests  of  these 
cori)oratlons  than  to  the  demands  of  the  home  and  the  Interests  of  the  children. 
Of  course  most  of  my  work  in  these  coal  districts  concerned  the  investigations 
of  disasters  in  mines  in  which  numbers  of  lives  were  lost.  The  very  first 
investigation  of  this  kind  undertaken  by  me  you  will  find  reported  on  pages  31 
and  32  of  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Colorado, 
1909-10.    From  that  report  I  quote  the  following  on  page  82 : 

**  Two  of  the  victims  were  Mexican  boys,  15  and  16  years  old,  respectively, 
who  were  employed  as  trap  boys.  The  younger  of  the  two  was  killed  on  his 
or  more.  If  this  boy  were  as  illiterate  as  most  of  the  Mexican  workmen  are, 
then  he  was  employed  in  direct  conflict  with  the  State  law,  which  forbids  the 
employment  of  boys  under  16  years  of  age  who  can  not  read  and  write. 

"  Wishing  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  company  on  the  question  of  child 
labor,  I  dropped  down  to  Segundo  and  found  several  boys  working  there  under 
the  legal  age.    A  small  lad  told  me  that  he  had  reoeived  25  cents  per  day  for 
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assisting  In  drawing  coke  from  the  ovens.  He  was  10  years  old.  For  his  name 
and  the  names  of  others  under  14  years  of  age  I  refer  you  to  Segundo  schedules 
that  are  filed  In  your  office.  The  company  officials  explained  the  presence  of 
these  children  on  the  ovens  hy  stating  that  drawing  coke  Is  contract  work; 
that  Is,  the  workman  receives  95  cents  per  oven  for  drawing ;  and  If  he  can  use 
his  children  to  advantage,  it  Is  no  business  of  theirs ;  that  is,  for  the  officials  to 
interfere.  Now,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this :  That  In  the  work  of  draw- 
ing coke  from  the  ovens  the  opening  Is  broken  out,  displaying  a  mass  of  molten 
coal,  which  Is  brought  to  lower  temperature  by  playing  a  stream  of  water  on  It. 
This  results  in  clouds  of  gas  and  smoke  rushing  out  and  enveloping  those  who 
must  draw  the  coke.  It  Is  in  that  gas-charged  atmosphere  that  these  children 
must  work. 

'*  It  was  on  February  11  that  I  was  In  Segundo,  and  at  that  time  there  were 
no  age  certificates  on  file  in  the  office  of  the. superintendent.  On  February  23  I 
was  in  Soprls,  a  camp  Just  a  few  miles  below  Segundo,  and  found  five  age  cer- 
tificates on  file,  signed  by  parents,  certifying  that  the  boy  named  therein  was 
over  14  years  old,  and  each  certificate  was  dated  February  15,  1910.  I  only 
mention  this  to  show  that  there  is  a  master  mind  at  the  head  and  nothing  is 
overlooked  or  left  to  chance  when  the  Interests  of  the  company  are  at  stake, 
fifteenth  birthday  and  had  been  working  in  the  mine  for  a  matter  of  six  months 
and  I  might  mention  that  I  have  found  that  tlie  officials  of  the  company — that 
is,  the  men  in  charge  of  the  worlc,  from  the  division  superintendent  down  to  the 
lowly  washer  boss — ^are  all  men  of  high  efficiency,  excellent,  likable  men,  and 
thorough  gentlemen  In  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  but  they  have  all 
l)een  trained  In  the  same  school,  whose  first  lesson  Is  *  loyalty  to  the  company.* 
So  Imbued  are  they  with  this  Idea  that  to  their  minds  anything  that  Is  profitable 
for  the  company  Is  right  and  anything  that  threatens  dividends  is  wrong.** 

During  that  Investigation  I  spent  six  weeks  In  the  southern  Colorado  coal 
camps,  and  in  connection  with  my  other  work  I  had  occasion  at  first  hand  to  see 
and  know  exactly  what  I  am  talking  about,  and  to  all  of  which  I  am  willing  to 
give  testimony  in  any  wiay.  I  can  say  to  you  positively,  then,  that  in  practically 
every  camp  where  coke  ovens  were  operated  children  were  employed.  In  each 
case  this  employment  would  have  been  In  absolute  violation  of  those  laws  exist- 
ing in  many  of  the  States  for  their  protection,  but  not  under  any  child-labor  law 
proper  on  our  statute  books.  All  of  this  proved  the  need  of  an  up-to-date  child- 
labor  law. 

As  soon  as  my  report  upon  the  Prlmero  disaster  was  made  public  I  was 
astounded  to  note  that  E.  K.  Whitehead,  who  is  now  and  has  been  for  more 
than  10  years  past  the  secretary  and  director  of  the  work  of  the  State  bureau 
of  child  and  animal  protection,  rushed  into  the  public  press  with  a  denial  of  the 
facts,  and  by  wide  circulation  of  this  denial  it  was  again  sought  to  create  the 
Impression,  which  he  has  for  years  past  so  persistently  spread  abroad,  that 
there  Is  no  child-labor  law  in  Colorado.  I  had  been  personally  on  the  ground, 
often  talked  with  these  children  while  engaged  In  these  dangerous  occupations — 
one  of  them  positively  not  over  10  years  of  age — while  Whitehead  made  no  pre- 
tense of  any  such  experience.  I  may  say  here  that  during  the  fight  for  a  child- 
lalK>r  law  during  the  recent  legislature,  when  the  most  bitter  opposition  to  any 
genuine  bill  was  that  encountered  from  Whitehead,  claiming  to  be  backed  by  his 
State  bureau,  I  went  personally  to  his  office  to  convince  him  that  his  denial  of 
my  report  was  false  and  unjust  to  the  children  of  this  State,  for  it  was  really 
playing  these  young  lives  into  the  hands  of  the  great  corporate  Interests  for 
exploitation  in  the  manner  I  had  been  able  to  prove.  Whitehead's  only  excuse 
for  his  denial  of  my  official  report  and  positive  statements  was  an  alleged  inves- 
tigation which  he  claimed  to  have  had  made  through  some  employee  of  his 
State  bureau.  I  asked  to  be  confronted  by  that  man,  and  in  Whitehead's  office, 
in  his  presence  and  that  of  one  Dr.  Mary  Bates  and  one  W.  R.  Callicotte,  the 
bureau's  lobbyists,  this  officer,  whose  name  I  can  not  recall,  admitted,  upon 
being  questioned,  that  he  had  visited  these  coke  ovens  at  a  time  of  day  when 
no  work  was  being  done.  Whitehead  seemed  dumfounded  at  the  frank  confes- 
sion made  by  his  alleged  Investigator. 

At  this  conference  I  urged,  in  view  of  my  own  experience  and  i)ersonal  knowl- 
edge, the  absolute  necessity  for  a  new  child-labor  law.  Whitehead  then  pre- 
tended that  he  was  willing  for  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  notwithstanding 
his  former  statements  to  the  contrary,  and  the  rumors  that  were  constantly 
heard  that  the  bureau  through  Whitehead  and  his  lobbyists  would  do  all  they 
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could  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  real  child-labor  law.  As  the  session  of  the 
legislature  progressed  I  found  that  these  rumors  were  positiyely  true,  and 
that  Whitehead,  who  directed  the  work  of  the  bureau,  had  no  desire  for  tlie 
passage  of  a  real  child-labor  law  designed  to  guarantee  real  protection  against 
children  especially  subjected  to  these  terrible  conditions  In  the  coal  fields. 
My  proof  of  this  charge  you,  of  course,  know,  but  briefly  summarized  it  is  this : 
There  were  three  child-labor  bills  Introduced  In  the  legislature  Just  ended, 
one  drafted  by  our  department,  another  drafted  by  you,  and  another  drafted, 
so  far  as  .we  can  gain  any  information  on  the  subject,  in  Whitehead's  office; 
that  is,  the  bureau  of  child  and  animal  protection.  Our  bill  was  defeated. 
That  left  for  consideration  the  bill  drafted  by  you  and  introduced  by  Mrs.  Jones, 
known  as  H.  B.  513,  and  the  bill  supported  by  the  State  bureau  of  child  and 
animal  protection,  known  as  H.  B.  364,  by  Mrs.  Lafferty.  About  April  1, 
when  the  fate  of  these  two  bills  was  in  the  balance,  there  was  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  legislature  a  copy  of  the  monthly  magazine  known  as 
"Child  and  Animal  Protection,**  published  by  the  State  bureau  of  child  and 
animal  protection,  containing  an  article  on  child  labor,  and,  in  view  of  the  ter- 
rible conditions  that  I  have  related,  containeil  this  amazing  sentence:  "This 
bureau,  which  alone  has  enforced  the  child-labor  laws  in  this  State  up  to  this 
time,  is  not  anxious  to  have  a  child-labor  law  enacted.  We  are  still  able,  as 
heretofore,  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  once  whenever  it  is  discovered.**  But  at  this 
time  having  lost  our  own  bill  we  had  Joined  hands  with  the  forces  working 
for  the  passage  of  the  Jones  bill.  Whitehead,  claiming  to  represent  the  State 
bureau,  urged  the  passage  of  the  LaflPerty  bill. 

I  need  not  go  into  details  as  to  what  a  hopeless,  inefficient,  and  unconstitu- 
tional measure  that  was.  That  was  shown  up  in  arguments  before  committees 
and  in  typewritten  memorandums  you  circulated.  In  these  exposures  it  was 
shown  to  be  the  most  outrageous  imposition  ever  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  any  State  as  a  child-labor  law.  Its  passage  would  have  been  very 
pleasing  no  doubt  to  those  who  have  been  benefited  by  the  work  of  the  bureau. 
The  bill  would  not  only  permit  the  shameful  exploitation  of  little  children  in  their 
coal  mines  and  coke  ovens,  but  would  actually  legalize  it.  The  magazine.  Child 
and  Animal  Protection,  authorized  and  published  by  this  State  bureau,  and 
through  pamphlets  and  statements  similarly  issued  by  its  secretary,  Mr.  White- 
head, have  contained  the  vilest  denunciations  of  men  in  this  State  who  have 
fought  the  improper  corporate  influences  we  encountered  in  our  effort  to  protect 
the  children.  They  have  sought  in  every  way  to  discredit  them  in  order  to  make 
their  own  well-known  political  activity  eifective  and  successful.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  from  my  own  experience  as  a  factory  inspector  that 
the  State  bureau  of  child  and  animal  protection,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  weapons  in  the  hands  of  special  interests  in  this  State 
in  their  efforts  to  destroy  men  or  effective  measures  affording  real  protection 
and  doing  real  Justice  to  the  children  of  this  State.  After  the  exposure  of  the 
child-labor  bill  backed  by  Whitehead  and  his  bureau  they  did  not  dare  to  push 
it  further,  and  there  being  left  only  the  Jones  bill  referred  to  they  then  pro- 
cee<led  by  every  means  \!S'lthIn  their  power  to  try  to  kill  that  bill.  After  a  most 
terrific  fight  against  them  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  through  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  by  this  department,  the  officers  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver, 
the  labor  organizations,  various  women's  organizations,  and  others  really  in- 
terested In  the  protection  bf  children,  this  dastardly  effort  of  the  State  bureau 
of  child  and  animal  protection  was  prevented  and  the  Jones  bill  was  passed. 

The  bureau  can  not  deny  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  its  agent,  for  never 
once  has  it  repudiated  them,  nor  did  any  of  its  other  members  show  any  activity 
to  assist  those  engaged  in  the  real  fight  for  the  protection  of  children.  In 
strange  contrast  to  their  public  statement  that  we  needed  no  child-labor  law 
and  their  effort  to  pass  one  that  legalized  the  work  of  little  children  over  18 
year  of  age  In  mines,  smelters,  coke  ovens,  and  every  possible  dangerous  kind 
of  employment  Is  section  3  of  the  law  passed  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  which 
absolutely  and  positively  prohibits  any  child  under  16  y^ars  of  age  under  any 
conditions  whatever  and  without  any  right  to  a  permit  from  any  source  what- 
ever to  work  "  in  any  underground  works  or  mine,  in  or  about  the  surface  work- 
ings thereof,  or  in  any  smelter,  coke  oven,**  and,  Indeed,  in  any  other  of  the 
common  and  well-known  dangerous  employments  which  most  of  the  model 
child-labor  laws  of  the  Nation  forbid,  and  which  this  State  bureau  was  anxious 
and  did  everything  In  their  power  to  legalize  and  permit. 
Very   respectfully, 

Eli  M.  Qbosa. 
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LUmSEY  EXHIBIT  HO.  7. 

Jtjwe  1,  1911. 
Hon.  Ben  B.  Lindsey, 

Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  City, 

My  Dear  Sfr:  Your  letter  of  May  29  addressed  to  the  sheriff  and  chief  of 
police  in  this  city,  Mr.  Hamilton  Armstrong,  In  which  you  ask  for  a  reiwrt  from 
our  department  concerning  our  experiences  in  the  matter  of  the  protection  of 
children  against  the  evils  of  child  labor  In  this  city  and  county,  and  any  diffi- 
culties we  have  encountered  In  connection  with  such  laws  or  obtaining  the  pas- 
sage of  such  laws,  has  been  referred  to  me  by  him  for  reply.  I  have,  as  you 
know,  for  the  past  seven  years,  been  especially  detailed  by  the  police  depart- 
ment to  look  after  aH  cases  concerning  Juveniles,  and  to  secure  as  far  as  this 
department  is  able  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  laws  for  their  protection. 

As  to  child  labor,  we  have  long  had,  as  you  know,  the  set  of  laws  drafted  by 
you  and  passed  early  in  1903,  consisting  of  the  school  law,  requiring  children 
to  attend  school  for  the  entire  school  year — ^from  September  to  June;  the  Juve- 
nile delinquent  law,  making  children  guilty  of  nonschool  attendance  up  to  16 
years  of  age  delinquent  children,  except  where  they  have  permits  between  14 
and  16  for  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  law,  and  the  very  ]mi)ortant  contribu- 
tory delinquent  law  which  has  enabled  us  to  reach  most  of  the  child-labor  evils 
in  this  city,  although  in  recent  years  we  have  felt  in  Denver,  as  it  has  been  felt 
in  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  necessity  for  a  good  child-labor  law  proper,  es- 
pecially In  view  of  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  which  is  said  to  have  in- 
validated practically  all  the  child-labor  laws  of  this  State.  Our  work  during  the 
past  two  years  therefore  has  been  to  enforce  such  laws  as  we  have,  and  to  get 
on  the  statute  bool^  of  the  State  such  laws  as  we  ought  to  have.  In  enforcing 
our  statutes  on  this  subject  I  have  come  in  contact  with  some  rather  flagrant 
abuses  from  time  to  time,  and  these,  of  course,  have  been  promptly  checked  by 
our  department,  and  where  that  could  not  be  done  or  where  it  seemed  necessary, 
as  it  has  in  some  cases,  complaints  have  been  filed  in  the  Juvenile  court 

The  State  bureau  of  child  and  animal  protection  has  given  very  wide  pub- 
licity to  the  charge  that  no  department  of  State  government  has  undertaken  to 
enforce  these  laws  except  their  department,  and  in  every  way  they  have  sought 
to  secure  the  exclusive  privilege  of  enforcing  these  laws,  not  only  in  Denver 
but  throughout  the  State.  Their  efforts  In  this  respect  have  been  so  excep- 
tional and  unusual  as  to  occasion  some  suspicion  as  to  their  purposes  and  mo- 
tives, for  it  Is  well  known  in  this  State  that  some  of  the  representatives  of  big 
business  Interests  have  been  most  active  in  the  support  of  that  society,  who 
have  been  likewise  active  in  opposing  legislation  and  the  enforcement  thereof 
designed  to  help  the  children  that  might  invade  their  privileges.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  case  as  to  the  subject  of  child  labor  as  from  my  own  ex- 
perience— not  only  in  enforcing  the  laws  but  in  the  active  part  I  have  taken  In 
securing  other  laws  which  were  much  needed. 

You  may  recall  the  cases  of  Mary  McGrath,  age  13,  residence  1128  Thirteenth 
Street ;  Hazel  Morin,  age  13,  residence  923  Fourteenth  Street ;  Olin  Frazer,  age 
13.  residence  1129  Thirteenth  Street;  and  Irene  Burke,  age  11  years,  residence 
565  Bannock  Street.  (The  addresses  given  were  those  at  the  time  the  cases 
came  under  my  observation.)  These  cases  may  serve  as  an  example  of  some  I 
have  had  to  deal  with.  I  found  these  children  working  in  various  cheap 
theaters  of  this  city  without  a  permit  from  the  school  authorities.  I  found 
these  children  going  home  from  these  theaters,  where  they  had  been  working, 
as  late  as  11  o'clock  at  night  unaccompanied  by  parent  or  guardian.  Of  course, 
I  apprehended  them  and  in  the  course  of  my  duties  visited  their  homes,  talked 
to  their  mothers  and  also  the  various  managers  of  the  theaters,  threatened  to 
file  informations  against  them  in  the  Juvenile  court  for  contributing  to  Juvenile 
delinquency.  I  recall  distinctly  that  a  few  days  after  I  consulted  the  parents 
regarding  this  matter  tliey  came  to  me  with  a  statement  that  they  understood 
that  the  humane  society  had  charge  of  such  cases.  They  had  gone  to  Mr. 
Whitehead,  the  secretary  of  that  society,  and  Mr.  Whitehead  had  said  to  them 
that  there  was  no  law  whereby  I  had  any  authority  to  proceed  against  them  or 
the  managers  of  the  theaters  for  employing  these  children  under  such  condi- 
tions. You  no  doubt  recall  that  I  brought  these  children  and  their  parents  be- 
fore you  with  the  result  that  they  were  immediately  taken  out  of  the  theater 
and — notwithstanding  the  uncertainties  under  our  child-labor  law — ^as  a  result 
of  the  threatened  prosecution  and  the  promise  of  the  theater  managers  not  to 
again  employ  the  children  and  the  parents  not  to  permit  it,  we  were  able  to 
end  the  abuses  referred  to. 
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By  an  arrangement  you  made  with  the  police  department  of  Denver  some 
seven  years  ago,  I  was  especially  detailed  to  patrol  the  business  district  of  tbe 
city  in  the  Interest  and  especially  enforcing  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  tbe 
children,  and  because  of  this  fact  lar^ly  there  have  been  comparatively  few 
evils  of  child  labor,  but  in  this  entire  experience  I  do  not  recall  having  come  in 
contact  with  a  single  officer  of  the  State  bureau  of  child  and  animal  protectiQii« 
or  hearing  of  any  work  undertaken  by  them  for  the  protection  of  children 
against  such  evils  in  this  city.  The  statements  that  they  constantly  spread 
abroad  tiiat  they  are  solely  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  laws  for  the 
protection  of  children  against  such  evils  are  of  course  absolutely  false. 

Now,  as  to  obtaining  needed  legislation.  Having  been  detailed  on  your  court 
from  the  police  department  on  this  special  work  for  then^ast  seven  years,  I 
have  naturally  joined  hands  with  you  and  the  court  in  the  rather  terrific  figlits 
that  have  been  carried  on  here  for  the  passage  of  laws  that  have  been  drafted 
and  presented  to  the  legislature  by  the  juvenile  court  During  the  session  of 
the  legislature  just  dosed,  I  think  I  can  fairly  say  that  no  individual  was  more 
active  than  I  was  in  helping  secure  the  passage  of  H.  B.  513,  known  as  the 
Jones  bill,  drafted  by  you  to  cover  the  deficiencies  and  difficulties  in  our  present 
child-labor  situation.  It  may  seem  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  I 
think  those  connected  with  the  lower  department  and  other  organizations  simi- 
larly interested  in  securing  such  legislation  will  assure  you  that  our  most 
active  and  even  bittw  opposition  came  from  the  State  bureau  of  child  and 
animal  protection  in  our  efforts  to  get  the  Jones  bill  passed.  In  the  first  place 
their  agents  and  lobbyists  privately  circulated  the  statement  that  we  did  not 
need  any  child-labor  law.  While  so  far  as  we  could  get  them  conmiitted  in 
writing  or  in  any  public  way,  they  took  the  amazing  position  (for  a  bureau 
dalming  to  protect  children)  that  if  any  child-labor  law  should  be  enacted,  it 
should  be  a  bill  known  as  the  Lafferty  bill,  house  bill  864.  This  Lafferty  bill, 
as  pointed  out  by  some  of  the  best  experts  in  the  State  on  this  subject,  was  so 
cunningly  drawn  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  great  coal  mine  and 
other  interests  in  the  State,  the  cheap  theaters,  and  influences  of  that  kind  that 
have  contributed  most  to  child-labor  evils.  It  was  shown  that  the  Lafferty 
bill  actually  legalized  the  labor  of  children  over  13  years  of  age  in  practically 
all  of  the  dangerous  employments,  such  as  mines,  smelters,  mills,  coke  ovens, 
and  that  work  known  as  that  of  breaker  boys  about  the  surface  workings  of 
coal  mines.  In  arguments  made  by  you  before  the  joint  committees  of  house 
and  senate,  and  in  written  memorandums  and  statements,  and  from  the  opinions 
of  able  lawyers,  it  became  perfectly  clear  that  nothing  would  do  more  to 
jeopardize  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  this  State  in  regard  to  child  labor 
than  the  passage  of  the  Lafferty  bill,  which  was  proposed  by  the  State  bureau 
of  child  and  aoimal  protection.  You  may  recall  how  diligently  I  worked  with 
my  friends  among  the  so-called  machine  politicians  to  get  tliem  to  spare  the 
children  of  this  State  from  any  such  calamity.  You  know  how  men  in  au- 
thority, at  private  conferences  between  them,  you,  and  myself,  stated  that  the 
bill  you  prepared  to  avoid  these  difficulties,  would  never  be  passed,  and  that  the 
program  was  to  kill  it,  and  if  any  bill  was  passed  it  was  to  be  this  Lafferty  bill. 
These  men  you  talked  to  in  my  presence  were  men  who  represent  the  powrs  in 
politics  In  this  city.  But  through  the  hardest  kind  of  work — Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  terrific  struggles  in  which  I  have  ever  engaged — ^we  were  able  to  defeat 
the  intentions  of  the  powers  to  carry  out  a  program  proposed  by  this  State 
bureau  which  was  against  the  welfare,  protection,  and  best  interests  of  the 
children  in  Ck>Iorado.  As  you  know  while  you  were  in  the  city  during  the  legis- 
lative struggle  I  was  constantly  in  conference  with  you,  and  while  you  were 
away  we  were  In  constant  telegraphic  communication,  and  I  think  some  of  the 
finest  legislative  work  ever  done — and  all  of  it  prefectly  legitimate  and  in 
every  way  commendable,  requiring  skill  and  knowledge  of  politics  and  poli- 
ticians— ^was  done  largely  through  your  direction  in  ordtf  to  defeat  the  **  in- 
terests '*  in  this  matter. 

I  was  almost  constantly  in  the  legislature  during  its  closing  hours  when  the 
result  of  this  fight  was  In  the  balance,  and  notwithstanding  we  had  succeeded 
in  killing  the  vicious  Lafferty  bill,  the  agents  of  this  State  bureau  of  child  and 
animal  protection  were  using  every  influence  in  their  power  to  the  very  last 
to  defeat  the  Jones  child-labor  bill  drafted  by  you  to  cover  the  weaknesses  and 
defects  in  our  child-labor  situation.  The  Lafferty  bill  not  only  legalized  the 
dangers  of  child  labor  referred  to,  but  it  made  no  effort  whatever  to  protect 
children  in  those  dangers  to  be  encountered  in  the  cheap  tlieaters  and  other 
places  which  at  the  time  no  law  of  this  State  was  believed  to  cover,    W.  B. 
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Calicotte,  In  the  pay  of  the  bureau,  and  an  agent  of  .Whitehead,  was  their  chief 
representative  in  the  very  critical  periods  referred  to.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
from  his  attitude,  actions,  and  conduct  that  he  was  bringing  to  bear  every"  in- 
fluence in  his  power  and  hoping  against  hope  to  the  end  that  a  real  child-labor 
law  such  as  the  Jones  bill  would  not  pass  the  legislature.  I  have  his  written 
statements  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  his  conduct  in  trying  to  bring 
about  its  defeat  is  so  notorious  that  I  doubt  if  it  will  meet  with  a  denial  from 
any  source. 

I  have  been  a  police  official  in  this  city  and  county  for  11  years,  and  I  am 
thoroughly  familiar  with  politics  and  political  conditions  in  this  State,  and  I 
can  say  without  hesitation  that  the  Senate  bureau  of  child  and  animal  protec- 
tion has  not  only  not  been  the  chief  factor  as  claimed  by  them  in  enforcing 
child-labor  laws,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  had  very  little,  if  anything,  to  do 
with  such  enforcement  during  that  experience,  and  it  constituted  the  chief 
obstacle  in  securing  laws  which  could  be  enforced. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  S.  Phili^ips. 


UNDSEY  EXHIBIT  SO.  8. 

[News,  Dec.  3,  1914.] 

Keoommbndations  of  the  Business  Mbn*s  Ck)MMiTTEB  fob  the  1915  BunoBr, 

SuBMrma)  to  the  City  (Council. 

BE  JUViaVILE  00X7BT. 

In  view  of  the  conjflicting  statements  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  work 
of  this  court  made  to  this  committee,  we  desire  to  say  that  our  recommenda- 
tions are  made  simply  with  a  view  to  effecting  economies  and  business  efficiency. 

The  appropriation  under  this  head  for  the  current  year  was  $17,000 ;  $25,000 
is  asked  for  the  year  1915.  No  reasons  are  given  in  the  statement  of  the  court 
justifying  any  increase  for  next  year. 

We  find  that  the  judge  of  this  court,  during  the  past  years,  has  been  absent 
from  the  city  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time.  We  believe  this  to  be  a 
public  scandal,  showing  that  either  there  is  not  sufficient  work  to  justify  the 
existence  of  the  court  or  that  the  judge  is  not  giving  his  whole  time  and  at- 
tention to  it 

We  recommend  a  reduction  of  lit  least  two  in  the  number  of  probation  offi- 
cers; that  the  work  of  the  clerk  and  deputy  clerks  be  done  by  one  employee; 
and,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  work  to  keep  the  stenographer  regularly  employed 
upon  the  court  work,  that  his  compensation  be  fixed  on  a  per  diem  basis  for 
services  actually  rendered. 

For  reasons  of  economy,  we  believe  that  all  the  work  of  this  court,  with  the 
exception  of  juvenile  delinquency,  should  be  done  by  the  county  and  district 
courts. 

The  committee  is  informed  that  the  employees  of  this  court  do  not  give  their 
entire  time  and  attention  to  its  work,  but  the  committee  has  not  had  the  time 
to  verify  this.  If  this  is  true,  then,  our  general  recommendations  in  regard  to 
the  revision  of  salaries,  and  requiring  city  employees  to  give  all  their  time  to 
city  work,  would  apply  here  also. 

BUBEAU  OF   DOMESTIC   RELATIONS. 

We  recommend  no  appropriation  for  the  burea\i  of  domestic  relations. 

DETENTION    HOME. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  of  this  institution  is  between  seven  and 
eight,  in  view  of  which,  we  do  not  believe  the  cost  of  the  institution,  to  wit, 
$5,000  a  year,  is  justified,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be  abolished  and  the  in- 
mates cared  for  elsewhere. 

Denveb,  Colo.,  December  9,  19H* 

To  the  honorable  commissioners  of  the  city  and  county  of  Denver, 

Gentlemen:  Certain  statements  have  appeared  as  having  been  made  to  you 
to  the  effect  that  the  so-called  budget  committee  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  and  the  Colorado  Taxpayers  Protective  League  does  not  reinresent 
any  considerable  body  of  taxpayers.  To  refute  these  statements  and  to  prove 
to  you  that  this  committee  does  represent  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  city  of  Denver,  we  inclose  herewith  a  list  of  the  membership 
constituting  the  Colorado  Taxpayers  Protective  League  and  the  Denver  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

We  would  say  that  the  committee's  report .  was  accepted  and  Indorsed  by 
large  committees  representing  both  of  these  organizations.  It  Is,  of  course,  Im- 
possible that  every  recommendation  contained  in  the  budget  committee's  report 
would  meet  the  approbation  of  every  member  out  of  these  1,600  or  IJOO  men  and 
the  various  interests  which  they  represent.  But  we  can  say,  truthfully,  that 
the  report  of  the  budget  committee  does  represent  the  large  majority  of  both 
of  these  organizations. 


Respectfully, 


Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
By  Thos.  B.  Stearns,  President 

Colorado  Taxpayers'  PROTEcrms  League, 
By  E.  N.  Morgan,  Ctiairman  Executive  Committee. 


List   of   Members   of   the   CoiiORAoo   Tax   Payers'    Protective   League, 

December  9,  1914. 


Austin,  Archie  S. 
Barker.  W.  J. 
Bealer,  John  A. 
Bennett,  Horace  W. 
Berger,  G.  B. 
Bishop,  Edward  A. 
Boettcher,  C. 
Boettcher,  C.  K. 
Blayney,  W.  N.  W. 
Brown,  H.  K. 
Brown,  F.  S. 
Brown,  D.  W. 
Burger,  J.  C. 
Bulloclc,  Calvin. 
Brlggs,  Franlt  N. 
Bingham,  H.  W. 
Cass,  Oscar  D. 
Cassell,  R.  T. 
Campion,  John  F. 
Coors,  A. 
Curtis,  Rodney. 
Cuthbert,  L.  M. 
Carlton,  A.  E. 
Daly,  Thos.  F. 
Daniels,  Wm.  Coolc. 
Dines,  Tyson  S. 
Dodge,  D.  C. 
Dorsey,  C.  C. 
Dutton,  Sam  F. 
Evans,  John. 
Evans,  Evan  E. 
Ewing,  John  A. 
Fleming,  Jesse  E. 
Field,  E.  B. 
Ferguson,  J.  A. 
Field,  E.  B.,  Jr. 
Foster,  A.  C. 
Fisher,  W.  Sherman. 
Gano,  Merritt  W. 
Good,  John  E. 
Goldsborough,  L.  C. 
Graham,  C.  A. 
Graham,  J.  W. 


Guldraan,  L.  H. 
Hover,  W.  A. 
Hill,  Crawford. 
Hodges,  W.  V. 
Hughes,  Gerald. 
Hunter,  A.  V. 
Humphreys,  H.  W. 
Iliff,  W.  S. 
Jones,  Gordon. 
Johnson,  Fred  P. 
Kassler,  E.  S. 
Kountze,  Harold. 
Kistler,  W.  H. 
Kendriclt,  C.  A. 
Kaub,  George  H. 
Lewis,  A.  D. 
Llebhardt,  G.  G. 
Morey,  Cvhester  S. 
Mclntyre,  H.  A. 
McCourt,  Peter. 
McLean,  Geo. 
McPhee,  W.  P. 
Mack,  Louis. 
Mitchell,  J.  C. 
Mullen,  J.  K. 
Morey,  John  W. 
Morgan,  E.  B. 
Myers,  Julius  A. 
Marshall,  W.  M. 
Mason,  John  T. 
Newi;on,  Whitnej'. 
Nicholson,  Samuel  D. 
Northcutt,  Jesse  G. 
Osgood,  J.  C. 
Owen,  W.  R. 
Porter,  H.  M. 
Peters,  E.  A. 
Phipps,  L.  C. 
Perry,  S.  M. 
Parker,  A.  D. 
Ravenscroft,  W.  T. 
Reynolds,  A.  E. 
Riche,  Jerome  S. 
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Scholtz,  E.  L. 
Symes,  J.  Foster. 
Smith,  Thos.  G. 
Stearns,  Thos.  B. 
Savagean,  R.  A. 
Schirmer,  Godfrey. 
Sheedy,  Dennis. 
StoU,  H.  M. 
Sweet,  William  E. 
Soils,  Ramon. 
Swan,  Henry. 
Tobln,  Richard  F. 


Thatcher,  J.  A. 
Thatcker,  M.  D. 
Valle,  J.  F. 
Welborn,  J.  F, 
Wood,  S.  N. 
Woodward,  Frank  L. 
Wolcott,  Henry  R. 
Watson,  W.  W. 
Wright,  James  N. 
Wood,  Guilford  S. 
Zang,  Adolph  J. 


LINDSEY  EXHIBIT  NO.  9. 


BouLDKB,  Ck>L0.,  June  7,  1914' 
Judge  B.  B.  LiNDSET, 

Denver,  Colo, 

Dear  Judge:  Inclosed  find  editorial  cut  from  the  Boulder  Herald  of  yester- 
day/ which  shows  how  low  some  editors  have  sunk  since  the  strike  begun. 
What  really  happened  in  the  Herald  office  was  that  Prof.  Mark,  who  is  a  man 
of  pure  character,  protested  to  one  of  the  office  men  against  the  abuse  being 
heaped  upon  you  by  the  paper.  The  editor,  Mr.  Wanglin,  turned  on  him  and 
said  that  you  ought  to  be  killed;  and  that  if  he,  WangUn,  had  his  way  you 
would  be  killed  or  driven  out  of  the  State.  Prof.  Mark  remarked  that  if  that 
was  the  attitude  of  his  paper  he  preferred  that  it  be  not  sent  to  him  any 
more. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

R.  O.  Stearns. 


June  10,  1914. 
Mr.  R.  O.  Stearns, 

Hotel  BoiOderado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stearns  :  I  thank  you  so  much  for  your  good  letter.  I  have 
written  an  answer  to  Prof.  Mark  branding  the  editor  of  the  Boulder  Herald 
as  an  Infamous  liar  and  pointing  out  wherein  he  has  lied.  He  is  one  of  those 
cowardly  creatures  who  set  up  straw  men  to  knock  down,  a  task  by  no  means 
either  difficult  or  courageous;  that  is  to  say,  he  accepts  certain  statements 
as  true  without  any  Investigation  and  proceeds  to  denounce  people  for  saying 
something  they  never  said,  doing  something  they  never  did.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  he  is  either  ignorant  or  one  of  the  willingly  "  kq[)t "  creatures  of 
privilege  who,  with  them,  like  Louis,  the  King  of  France,  assume  that  they 
are  the  state — "  The  State,  It  Is  I."  And  when  one  shows  up  their  crookedness 
and  lawlessness  they  have  the  gall  and  Impudence  to  say  that  you  are  ma- 
ligning the  State  Instead  of  those  who  are  trying  to  rob  and  corrupt  the 
State. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely,  yours,  Ben  B.  Lindsbt. 

UKDSET  EXHIBIT  HO.  la 

May  16,  1914. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Fosdick  :  I  have  been  asked  by  a  number  of  citizens  to  be  one 
of  a  committee  to  go  to  Washington  City  to  see  President  Wilson  in  connection 
with  the  unfortunate  strike  troubles  in  this  State.  I  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
controversies  going  on,  but  if  I  could  be  of  any  possible  service  in  bringing 
peace  out  of  what  is  certainly  the  most  dangerous  and  chaotic  situation  we 
ever  faced  in  this  State  I  would,  of  course,  count  it  a  public  service.  If  I 
should  come,  my  idea  would  be  that  the  only  possible  way  to  avoid  further 
bloodshed,  expense,  distraction,  and  difficulty  in  this  State  would  be  for  the 
President  to  appoint  an  arbitration  committee  fairly  representative  of  both 


^Not  printed. 
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sides,  or  at  least  so  fair  that  neither  side  could  afford  to  refuse  to  submit  the 
situation  to  them. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  have  grave  doubts  as  to  whetlier  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
really  appreciates  the  situation.  While  I  can  understand  how  he  may  be 
misled  and  how  his  education  and  training  may  make  him  very  sincere  in 
what  others  as  sincerely  regard  as  a  mistaken  attitude,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  if  some  one  in  whom  he  would  place  some  trust  and  confidence  could 
present  a  somewhat  different  aspect  of  the  present  situation  than  that  which 
seems  to  possess  him — from  some  of  the  public  statements  that  have  come 
from  him  and  his  advisers — I  think  it  would  do  much  to  bring  about  a  set- 
tlement of  the  present  difficulties.  The  matter  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  the  strike,  and  its  success  or  failure  Is  of  small  consequence  compared 
to  some  bigger  issues  that  have  arisen  and  for  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  should 
have  some  consideration.  Whether  rightly  or  not  the  feeling  of  the  people 
in  this  State  is  quite  general  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  it  ih  his  power  to 
bring  about  peace  for  us  or  to  continue  the  present  chaos. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  have  appreciated  his  work  against  the  white-slave 
traffic  and  his  Interest  In  some  of  our  social  problems.  Now,  I  was  wondering 
if  I  accept  the  request  that  has  been  made  by  a  great  many  to  go  to  see  the 
President  if  I  could  come  over  to  New  York  and  have  a  personal  conference 
with  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  I  can  say  that  it  would  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  in  no  way  to  embarrass  him,  and  I  would  be  glad,  of  course,  to  have 
you  or  anyone  else  whom  he  would  wish  present,  although  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  have  an  intimate  sort  of  talk  with  him  regarding  some  of  our 
problems,  especially  as  bearing  on  the  situation  out  here. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Mr.  Raymond  Fosdick, 

Whitehall  BuUding,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


May  23,  1914. 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefexleb,  Jr., 

26  Broadtoay,  New  York  City. 

My  Deab  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  May  23  received.  You  say  that  my  telegram  of 
May  20  was  received  at  your  office  on  May  21  and  was  directed  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, sr.,  and  answered  by  his  secretary.  At  this  I  am  very  much  astounded, 
since  my  wire  was  intended  for  you  and  not  your  father.  My  letter,  to  which 
your  letter  Is  a  reply,  was  on  the  supposition  tliat  in  the  telegram,  saying  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  refused  the  interview  requested,  you  were  the  Mr.  Rockefeller 
meant,  since  it  does  not  state  "  Mr.  Rockefeller,  sr."  I  concluded  from  the  ex- 
change of  telegrams,  therefore,  that  it  was  you  who  refused  me  an  interview 
under  any  circumstances,  unless  possibly  the  date  was  inconvenient ;  and  while 
the  issue  was  so  important,  I  rather  clung  to  this,  as  a  remote  possibility.  I 
concluded  to  write  you  at  length  frankly  as  to  my  feelings  and  views  in  the 
matter,  that  you  might  know  them  in  case  my  request  to  see  you  was  to  be 
denied. 

It  is  apparent  now,  however,  that  I  may  have  misunderstood  you,  and  I  am 
sure  you  misunderstand  me,  or  you  would  not  say  that  my  letter  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  make  any  conference  with  you  impossible.  If,  however,  I  am 
now  to  understand  that  it  was  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  sr.,  who  refused  tlie 
interview  requested,  I  have  a  right  to  assume  that,  if  I  could  have  had  any 
interview  with  either  of  you,  the  telegram  from  your  office  would  have  so 
stated.  It  Is  generally  known  that  you  represent  your  father  in  tliese  matters, 
and  the  error  in  transmission  is  so  apparent  it  might  have  been  inferred,  and 
if  not  I  would  have  expected  him  to  refer  me  to  you.  If  I  am  In  error  as  to 
this,  however,  now  that  the  matter  is  cleared  up,  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  glad  to 
reconsider  your  refusal  to  grant  my  request.  The  Issue  Is  too  big  and  the  mat- 
ters I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  are  too  important  to  permit  this  mishap  in  tibe 
transmission  of  a  telegram  to  interfere  with  our  getting  together. 

I  haven't  the  slightest  bitterness  or  feeling  in  this  matter,  at  least  with  re- 
gard to  you — or  indeed,  for  that  matter,  with  regard  to  any  person.  We  have 
a  serious  situation  in  our  State,  growing  out  of  interesting  conditions  under  our 
modern,  social,  industrial,  and  economic  system,  and  I  do  feel  that  much  good 
would  be  accomplished  (and  certainly  no  harm  could  come  to  anyone)  if  we 
could  have  a  calm,  dispassionate,  and  kindly  discussion  together  over  the  entire 
situation. 
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I  have  greatly  admire<1  your  interest  in  some  of  the  problems  concerning  our 
youth,  that  concern  me  greatly  and  are  in  line  with  much  of  the  work  of  a  mere 
palliative  character  that  we  have  undertaken  to  do  and  in  which  your  assist- 
ance has  been  so  helpful.  I  am  sure  we  should  have  some  things  in  common, 
notwithstanding  the  vital  differences  (that  I  thought  I  should  be  frank  enough 
to  state  to  you)  between  us  on  great  industrial  and  economic  problems.  It  is 
this  fact,  I  believe,  that  leads  you  to  misunderstand  my  purpose  in  some  parts 
of  my  letter.  I  am  sure"  that  a  conference,  when  we  might  know  and  under- 
stand each  other  better,  would  add  to  that  sort  of  Christian  charity  and  con- 
sideration (for  people  who  are  more  or  less  the  result  of  conditions  under 
which  they  live)  that  you  and  I  ought  to  promote. 

That  part  of  my  letter  relating  to  the  desire  of  some  of  the  women  survivors 
of  the  Ludlow  horror  to  see  you  and  tell  you  their  story,  you  did  not  answer  at 
alL  Perhaps  your  failure  to  refer  to  it  was  an  oversight,  for  your  refusal  to  see 
me  surely  would  not  include  a  refusal  to  see  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
are  one  of  those,  either  representing  yourself  or  others,  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept dividends  or  profits  from  your  great  business  enterprises  and  seek  to  shirk 
any  sort  of  personal  responsibility  for  others  because  of  those  enterprises.  You 
would  be  greatly  enlightened  by  hearing  the  stories  of  these  good  women.  Two 
of  them  were  born  and  reared  in  Ck)lorado.  One  of  them  has  been  a  good  church 
member  since  she  was  12  years  of  age.  She  came  from  Wales  about  a  year  ago 
with  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  money,  considerable  personal  properfy,  a  good 
name,  and  a  good  reputation.  The  father  of  one  of  these  women  was  killed  in 
the  coal  mines.  Another  lost  her  children  and  another  all  of  her  personal  prop- 
erty, after  being  subjected  to  cruel  indignities  in  a  dirty  Jail,  because  of  con- 
troversies concerning  your  property  or  the  property  of  those  whom  you  have 
undertaken  to  represent  They  are  intelligent,  competent,  and  capable  of  giving 
you  a  most  comprehensive  and  sane  view  of  the  situation.  I  think  you  ought 
to  hear  their  story,  and  I  am  sure  that  after  you  heard  it  you  would  be  glad 
of  your  action  and  it  would  entitle  you  to  much  sympathy  and  support  in  the 
rather  trying  situation  under  which  you  are  laboring,  and  in  which  I  assure 
you  for  you  personally  I  have  the  utmost  sympathy  and  consideration,  just  as  I 
have  sympathy  and  consideration  for  those  who  are  victims  with  you  of  the 
rather  distressing  conditions  that  we  are  seeking  to  remedy.  They  can  only  be 
remedied  through  a  better  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  good  in  each 
other,  and  the  necessity  that  we  should  all  get  together  to  fight  evil  more  and 
men,  women,  and  children  less. 

These  good  women  have  come  all  the  way  from  Colorado  to  see  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  they  would  like  to  see  you,  under  any  condition  you 
may  name.  I  assure  you  they  would  be  cheerfully,  honorably,  and  honestly 
complied  with.  Won't  you  please  grant  the  same  courtesy  shown  them  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States?  I  myself  would  prefer  that  they  see  you,  as  I 
would  prefer  that  you  see  me,  in  the  most  kindly,  courteous,  and  neighborly 
manner,  under  circumstances  free  from  publicity  and  without  any  si>ectacular 
accompaniments,  for  whatever  purpose  they  may  be  desired. 

I  suppose  that  I  may  reasonably  hope  to  receive  a  reply  to  this  request  by 
some  time  next  Monday,  the  25th  instant,  either  by  letter  or  phone  message,  at 
the  Imperial  Hotel.  I  expect  to  start  for  Denver  some  time  Tuesday  afternoon, 
unless  I  should  be  granted  the  Interview  requested  either  with  myself  or  the 
women  of  Ludlow,  in  which  case  I  shall  accommodate  myself  to  your  con- 
venience. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  my  dear  Mr.  Rockefeller,  that  I  do  hope  you  will 
reconsider  your  determination  not  to  see  me  or  the  women  from  Ludlow;  and 
permit  me  to  say  further  that  in  the  event  of  an  interview  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  regard  the  communications  between  us  as  strictly  personal  and  con- 
fidential. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  nothing  but  the  kindest  feelings  and  consid- 
eration for  you.  I  would  not  willingly  or  intentionally  do  anything  to  wound  you 
personally  or  add  to  what  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  must  have  been 
the  discomforts  and  suffering  to  which  you  have  already  been  -subjected.  But 
there  is  a  big  issue  involved  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  all  I  can  to  help  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  that  issue  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  humanity,  and 
if  it  wounds  or  hurts  others,  I  shall  always  share,  as  I  have  always  shared,, 
in  the  wounds  and  the  hurts. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ben  B.  LiiTDSEr. 
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26  Bboadway, 
New  York,  May  23,  19U, 
Hon.  Ben  B.  Lindsey, 

Hotel  Imperial,  New  York  City. 

Deab  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  May  22  to  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Is  received. 
The  telegram  received  at  this  office  from  you  on  May  21  was  directed  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  sr.,  and  answered  by  his  secretary.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr., 
has  received  no  telegram  from  you. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  desires  me  to  say  that  your  letter  of  May  22  Is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  make  any  conference  with  you  Impossible. 
Very  truly, 

Chables  O.  Hetdt. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  20,  19H, 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefelleb,  Jr., 

26  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.: 

I  am  having  a  conference  with  the  President  to-day  over  CJolorado  strike 
situation.  Ck>uld  I  see  you  for  a  personal  Interview  and  chat  over  situation 
Sunday  or  Monday  at  time  and  place  to  suit  your  convenience?  I  earnestly 
hope  you  can  grant  this  request    Answer  Shoreham  Hotel  soon  as  possible. 

Ben  B.  Lindsbt. 


May  21,  1914. 
Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey, 

Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  desires  me  to  say,  In  reply  to  your  telegram  to  him 
of  May  20,  that  he  regrets  It  will  be  Impossible  for  him  to  arrange  the  Interview 
which  you  request 

H.  D.  Sims,  Private  Secretary, 


somiERs  EZHiBrr. 

The  Colobado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  Account  with  Fbed  Summebs. 

PAY-BOLL   statement. 

Pay  roll  No,  IS,  Morley  mine,  Aug,  SI,  191 S, 

Earnings : 

2,754  cwt $75.  74 

E.  Br.,  44  feet,  at  $1  per  yard 44.00 

Ent,  37  feet,  at  $1.50  per  yard 28.  50 


Total  credit 148.24 

Deductions : 

Drafts - $3.00 

Hospital  fund _  5.00 

Smithing .50 

Board .  -27.00 

Bath _       .50 

First  half  month  paid 16.00 

53. 00 


Balance  due ,-  95. 24 

Pay  roll  No,  13,  Morley  mine,  Sept,  30,  19i3. 
Earnings : 

3,109  cwt $85.  50 

E.  B.,  50  feet,  at  $1  per  yard .     .     50.00 

Ent,  52  feet,  at  $1.50  per  yard .     26.00 


Total  crefllt 161.50 
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Dedactions : 

Powder $5.50 

Hospital  fund , 1.00* 

Smithing .     .50 

Board -_        .. 27.00 

Bath .  .50 

First  hall  month  paid .  _    -    ._    .  82.00 


$66.50 


Balance  due .      .     .    ._   .     ,       . 95.00 

Pay  roll  No,  IS,  Morlvy  mine,  Nov.  30,  1913. 
Earnings : 

3,628  cwt $89. 77 

Ex.  C.  65,  at  $1.50 

33  cubic  feet,  at  $1  per  yard 

8  cubic  feet,  at  $1  per  yard 

R.  T.  i,  at  $5 


76.00 


Total  credit 175.  77 

Deductions : 

Powder $9.00 

Hospital  fund _  __ .    _     1.00 

Smithing .    .    .       .        .50 

Board _     27.00 

Bath .50 

First  half  month  paid 85.00 

73.00 


Balance  due 102.  77 

Pay  roll  No,  IS,  Morlcy  mme,  Dec,  31,  1913, 
Earnings : 

2,810  cwt ^ $77.27 

39  feet,  at  $1.50  per  yard .  ..__ 1 

321  feet,  at  $1  per  yard >54.50 

1  at  $5 ..     J 


Total  credit , 131. 77 

Deductions : 

Powder $5.00 

Hospital  fund 1.00 

Smithing .  50 

Bath .50 

First  half  month  paid--     26.00 

Board 27. 00 

60.00 


Balance  due 71.77 

Pay  roll  No.  23,  Morlcy  tnhie,  June  30,  1914^ 
Earnings : 

4365  cwt $133.  79 

R.  T.,  1  foot  at  $5  per  yard 5.00 

R.  Br.,  6i  cu.  feet,  at  $1  per  yard 6.50 


Total  creclit 145.29 

Deductions : 

Flrsthalfpay __  $59.00 

Hospital .   _     _         ._    _^       1.00 

Smithing .  .50 

Powder ._  _  - .  .2.50 

Fuse 1.00 

Board _.     _ _     __    27.00 

Bath .50 


91.50 


Balance  due 58. 79 
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Pay  roll  No.  23,  Morley  mine,  July  SI,  19H. 
Earnings : 

4,971  cwt ^ $136.70 

R.  Br.,  2i  cu.  feet,  at  $1  per  yard 2.50 

Rt  0.,  68  feet,  at  $1  per  yard __      22.67 


Total  credit 161.87 

Deductions : 

First  half  pay ^  $54.00 

Hospital 1.00 

Smithing . .  .50 

Powder 1.00 

Board 28.00 

Bath -         .50 

85. 00 


Balance  due 76.87 

Pay  roll  No.  25,  Morley  minCf  Aug.  SI,  191^. 
Barnings : 

8,672  cwt $100.98 

R.  Br.,  8  eu.  feet,  at  $1 -_     -     -    ___        3.00 


Total   creillt 103.98 

Deductions : 

First  half  pay $4.5.00 

Hospital 1. 00 

Smithing .        .50 

Powder 1.00 

Board _  26.94 

Bath .50 


74.94 


Balance  due 29. 04 

Pay  roll  No.  IS. 
Earnings : 

1,524  cwt $41. 94 

But,  23  feet,  at  $1.50  per  yard . 11. 50 

Rt.  R..  2  feet,  at  50  cents  per  yard 1.00 

B.  B.,  18,  at  $1 18. 00 

44  hours 16. 46 

25  tons,  ovens  drawn,  at  $0.10 2.  50 


Total   credit ^ 91. 40 

Deductions : 

Powder  and  fuse $.S.  50 

Hospital  fund 1.  00 

Board 27.  5D 

Bath 1.00 

83.50 


Balance  due 57.90 


NOBTHCUTT  EXHIBIT. 

The  Rooky  Motjntatn  Tvva.  To., 

Denver,  Colo.,  Dccenihvr  19,  191J^. 

Judge  Jesse  G.  Northcutt, 

Chronicle-Netos  Building,  Trinidad,  Colo. 

Deab  Sik:  In  pursuance  with  your  request  when  in  my  office,  beg  to  state 
that  the  capital  stock  of  the  Roc^  Mountain  Fuel  O).  is  $10,000,000 ;  $4,000,000 
in  preferred,  $6,000,000  common.  The  bond  issue  nutlmrlzed  $10,000,000;  issued 
approximately,  $5,000,000. 
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The  names  of  the  minee  owned  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Ck>.  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


Name  of  mine. 


Acme  (not  operating) . . 

Simpson 

Standard 

Vulcan 

MitcbeU 

Rex  No.  1 

RexNo.2 

Heda 

Qorbam 

IndustriaL 

Warwick 

Garfield- Vulcan 

Alpine 

Knbler  (not  operating), 
linon  (not  operating) . . 

Piedmont , 

Forbes 

Mf^eetio. 

Magnet  (not  operating). 


County. 


Boulder 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Garfield 

Gunnison... 

do 

Huerfano... 
Las  Animas. 

do 

do 

Fremont 


Post-offloe  address. 


Louisville. 
lA&yette. 

DO. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ixmlsville. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gorham. 
Superior. 
Frederick. 
Newcastle. 
Baldwin. 

Do. 
Camp  Shumway,  via  Walsenburg. 
Soprls. 
Forbes. 
Majestic. 
Williamsbnrg. 


I  believe  that  is  all  the  information  you  asked  for,  but  if  there  is  any  further 
kindly  advise  me  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  the  matter  prompt  attention. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  W.  Babcock,  Vice  PreBident, 


LENTHALL  EXHIBIT. 
The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Ikon  Company  in  Account  wrrn  W.  F.  Lenthall. 

PAY-EOLT.   STATEMENT. 

Pay  roll  No,  1019,  Walaen  minCf  Nov.,  191S. 

Earnings : 

1,260  cwt,  at  40  cents  per  ton $25.20 

Rt.  0.,  18  feet,  at  75  cents  per  yard 3.25 


Total  credit 28. 45 

Deductions : 

Tools $4.80 

Powder 8.25 

Hospital  fund 1.00 

R.  R.  fare  to  and  from  Pueblo 4.50 

Smithing  .  50 

Board 12.80 

W.  L.  Anderson 5.85 

O.   S.   Co.,   Pueblo 8.00 


35.70 


Balance   due   company . 7. 25 


Pay  roll  No.  199,  Cameron  mine,  Nov.  SO,  1919. 

Earnings : 

24  hours $9.30 

Deductions : 

Powder $1.00 

Board 12.20 

Fuse .25 

13.45 


Balance  due  company 4.15 
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Pay  roll  No.  149,  Cameron  mine,  Dec.  31,  1913. 

Earnings : 

2,340  cwt $46.  96 

14  feet,  at  $1.50  per  yard 7.00 

52  hours 20. 15 


Total  credit,  24  clays 74.11 

Deductions : 

Ticket,  Pueblo  to  Cameron $2.40 

Coal 4. 20 

Powder 4.00 

Hospital  fund 1.00 

Rent  5.  30 

Smithing .30 

Board 18. 00 

Fuse .75 

Tools,  H.  H.  goods 103.90 

139.85 


Balance  due  company 75.74 

Pay  roll  No.  149,  Cameron  mine,  Jan.  SI,  1914. 

Earnings : 

2,549  cwt $50.  98 

13  feet 6.50 


Total  credit 57. 48 

Deductions : 

Powder $3.  75 

Rent 9. 60 

Smithing  .  30 

Board  outfit 28. 80 

Check 6. 50 

Store 37.33 

86.28 

Balance  due  company 28.80 

Pay  roll  No.  235,  Cameron  mine,  Jan.  31,  1914. 

Earnings : 

88  hours $34. 10 

Deductions : 

Store 34.10 


Balance  due 0. 00 

Pay  roll  No.  98,  Cameron  mine,  Feb.  28,  1914' 

Earnings : 

128   hours $49.60 

Deductions : 

Store $33;10 

Supplies --   13.50 

Overdrawn 3. 00 

49.60 


Balance  due 0. 00 

Pay  roll  No.  149,  Cameron  mine,  Feb.  28,  1914- 

Earnings : 

1,871  cwt $27.42 

18  feet,  at  $1.50  per  yard —      9.00 

Total  credit 36.42 
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Deductions: 

Coal _    .   $2.10 

Powder 2.00 

Hospital   fund LOO 

Rent 0.  eo 

Smithing .30 

Overdrawn   collect 10.17 

Store,  Pueblo .79 

Extra _     .     .    _      .25 

R.  R.  fare,  freight 0. 75 

$35.06 


Balance  due .46 

Pay  roll  No.  1199,  Walsen  mine,  Mar.  31,  1914. 

Earnings : 

741  cwt $22.  28 

Deductions : 

Coal ___     _ $2.10 

Hospital  fund-- _     .   1.00 

Rent _    2.88 

Smithing _    .50 

O.  D.  collected . .     _.  7.25 

Store 5.25 


18.98 


Balance  (Uie 3.25 

Pay  roll  No.  1199,  WaUen  mine.  May  SO,  1914. 

Earnings : 

3.021  cwt --     -         $80.63 

Deductions : 

First  half  pay _.    $5.00 

DraiPts __    9.00 

Hospital ___  „ ______  .-     1.00 

Smithing .50 

Powder 4.00 

Fuse _    .50 

Coal L ._   2.10 

Rent _       *_ 9.60 

Store  accts   . _. .         . 15.55 

Ca    store 20.00 

Cameron  ac<t 10.00 

77.25 


Balance  due 13.  38 

Pay  roll  No,  526,  Robinson  mine,  June  30,  191k. 

Earnings : 

2,650  cwt -     -     $39.75 

Deductions : 

First  half  pay _  $5.00 

Drafts -    _  -     5.00 

Smithing __   _.         _      .30 

Rent __       __     -    2.91 

Store  acct<<  1.90 

O.  D „  14.74 

29.85 


Balance  due 9.90 
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Pay  roll  No.  1199,  Walne^i  min<',  June  30,  191 J^, 
Earnings : 

423  cwt $12.69 

Deductions: 

Drafts $5.  00 

Hospital - 1. 00 

Rent — —    6.  69 

32.60 


Balance  due 

Pay  roll  No.  526,  Robinson  mine,  July  10,  101 '/. 
Earnings : 

540  cwt $8. 10 

17  cars  rock,  at  80  cents  per  yard 5.10 


Total  cre<lit 13.20 

Deductions : 

Drafts $5.  00 

Hospital 1. 00 

Powder 1. 00 

Fuse .  50 

Rent 2.88 

Farr  store  accts„_ 2.82 

13.20 


Balance  due. 
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Huerfano  Fuel  Co,,   Walsenburg  tninen,   monthly   time  statenhent,   W,   F. 

Lenthall, 

FIB8T  HAO*  MONTH  OF  JULY,   1914. 


Credits: 

60  hours,  at  38|  cents $28. 25 


Debit: 

Coal $0. 25 

Water .  20 

Rent 1.  70 

Telephone ,85 

Check 10. 00  J 

Total  cretlits ^ $23.25 

Total  debit 12.  50 


Balance 10.75 

Mutual  Coal  Co,,  WaUenhurg  mines,  pay-roll  statement,  W.  F,  Tjenthall. 

SECOND  HALF  MONTH  OF  JtJLT,   1914. 


Debit: 

Coal $0.75 

Doctor :. 1. 00 

Water .  50 

Rent 5. 00 

Hospital .25 

Total  credits $74. 40 

Total  debit 7.  50 


Credits: 

102  hours,  at  38|  cents $74. 40 


Balance 66.90 

FIBST  HALF  MONTH  OF  AXT0U8T,   1914. 


Credits : 

132  hours,  at  38}  cents $51. 15 


Debit: 

Coal $0.75 

Water .  50 

Rent 5. 00 

Telephone 2. 05 

Total  credits $51.15 

Total  debit — 8.  30 


Balance 42.85 

SEX^OND   HALF   MONTH   OF   AUGUST,    1914. 


Debit: 

Oil $1.20 

Coal .75 

Doctor 1.00 

Water .  50 

Rent 5. 00 

Hospital  .25 

Total  credits $48.  05 

Total  debit 8.  70 


Credits : 

124  hours,  at  38f  cents $48. 05 


Balance 39.85 

FIBST  HALF  MONTH  OF  SEPTBMBEB,    1914. 


Debit: 

Coal  -. 
Water. 
Rent.. 


$0.75 

.50 

5.00 


Credits : 

114  hours,  at  38|  cents $44. 17 


Total  credits $44. 17 

Total  debit 6.  25 


Balance 37.92 
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Euerfano-  Fuel  Co,,  Walsenbttrp  Mines,  monthly  time  statement,  W.  F.  Lenthall, 

BBCOND  HAUF  MONTH   OF  BEFTEMBEB,   1914. 


Debit: 

Coal $0.75 

Doctor 1. 00 

Water .  50 

Rent 6. 00 

Hospital .  25 

Total  credits 

Total  debit 


Credits: 

116  hours,  at  S8i  cents $44. 95 


^44. 110 

7.60 


Balance 87.45 


FIB8T  HAU  MONTH   OF  OClX>BEB,    1914. 


Debit: 
Coal— 
Water. 
Rent.. 


$0.75 

.50 

6.00 


Credits  * 

123  hours,  at  381  cents $47.66 


Total  credits $47. 66 

Total  debit 6. 25 


Balance 41.41 


SECOND  HALF  MONTH  OF  OCTOBEB,   1914. 


Debit: 

Coal $0.75 

Doctor 1. 00 

Water .  50 

Rent 5. 00 

Hospital .  25 

Total  credits 

Total  debit 


Credits  * 

135^  hours,  at  38f  cents $52. 50 


$52.50 
7.50 


Balance 45.00 


Denvkr,  Colo.,  December  16,  19H, 
To  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations: 

1  hereby  certify  that  I  have  compare<l  the  notes  of  Walter  P.  I^nthall,  as 
filed  by  him  with  this  commission,  with  the  orif?inal  notes  of  Mr.  Lenthall,  and 
certify  that  these  are  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  original. 

[seal.]  Clement  F.  Crowley, 

Notary  Public,  City  a^id  County  of  Dewver,  State  of  Colorado. 

My  commission  expires  February  7,  1917. 
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BBAXE  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

Denver,  Colo.,  October  10,  1913, 

Complaint  being  made  to  Edwin  V.  Brake,  deputy  State  labor  commissioner, 
that  a  number  of  men  had  been  imported  into  Colorado  contrary  to  and  in  viola- 
tion of  State  law,  the  same  being  chapter  160  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1911,  he, 
Edwin  V.  Bralce,  accompanied  by  Deputy  R.  E.  Croslcey,  proceeded  to  Louis- 
ville, Colo.,  on  the  afternoon  of  October  10,  1913,  and  there  found  the  following 
men: 

Edward  Ryan,  age  34,  boilermaker's  helper,  329  South  Center  Street,  Chicago. 

James  Harrison,  electrician,  age  34,  444  South  State  Street,  Chicago. 

E.  Summers,  machinist,  age  24,  444  South  State  Street,  Chicago. 
Barney  Garrigan,  motorman,  age  29,  Reliance  Hotel,  Chicago. 
C.  S.  Maddox,  electrician,  age  25,  1716  Warren  Avenue,  Chicago. 
J.  J.  Ryan,  clerk,  age  28,  47  West  Van  Biiren  Street,  Chicago. 
Frank  Kane,  boilermaker,  age  25, 1822  North  Lincoln  Street,  Chicago. 

L.  O'Bryan  (signed  as  J.  Reeves),  boilermaker,  age  26,  525  South  State 
Street,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Perry,  machinist,  age  26,  Warren  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Walter  Emmons,  laborer,  age  43,  2745  West  Polk  Street,  Chicago. 

George  Connors,  age  31,  laborer,  1842  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 

These  men  state  that  men  named  West,  Miller,  Andrews,  Cole,  and  Ellis, 
were  also  in  a  party  of  16  men  altogether,  who  were  hired  in  Chicago  by  a 
Mr.  McFarland,  a  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  Railroad,  and 
brought  by  him  in  a  special  steel  coach  as  far  as  Limon,  Colo.,  where  the  men 
were  locked  in  the  coach  and  brought  to  Denver,  then  turned  over  to  the  Colo- 
rado &  Southern  Railroad  and  transported  to  Louisville,  Colo.  On  the  journey 
from  Limon  to  I^uisville,  Colo.,  the  coach  was  kept  locked.  The  coach  was 
sidetracked  and  the  party  left  the  car  at  the  Monarch  Mine  No.  2  near  Louisville ; 
that  these  men  were  hired  in  Chicago  to  do  shoveling  and  labor  work  at  the 
rate  of  39i  cents  per  hour;  that  the  men  were  to  further  receive  $3  per  day 
and  board  during  transit  from  Chicago  to  Louisville. 

They  left  the  La  Salle  Street  depot  at  Chicago  on  No.  5  train,  at  10.30  p.  m., 
Tuesday,  October  7,  and  arrived  at  Monarch  mine  Thursday,  October  9. 

The  men  were  told  they  were  going  to  work  in  an  open  shop,  and  that  no 
strike  had  been  on  for  three  and  one-half  years,  and  were  not  told  that  they 
were  to  work  in  a  coal  mine.  Upon  arrival  at  the  mine  they  were  told  that 
they  were  wanted  to  shovel  coal  in  the  mine,  and  they  learned  that  it  was  a 
strike  job.  They  refused  to  work  as  they  knew  nothing  about  mining  and  did 
not  care  to  take  a  chance  in  a  mine,  and  further,  they  would  not  act  as  strike- 
breakers. 

Their  baggage  which  had  been  taken  from  them  at  Chicago  and  no  baggage 
checks  allowed  them,  was  here  given  them  in  a  much  damaged  condition,  their 
suit  cases  were  broken  and  E.  Ryan's  was  so  much  damaged  that  he  left  it  at 
the  mine.  The  men  were  also  locked  in  the  car  during  transit  and  people  were 
not  allowed  to  see  or  talk  to  them.  They  were  fed  two  meals  in  the  diner  and 
sandwiches  and  coffee  at  Limon,  Colo. 

Upon  the  men  refusing  to  work  at  the  mine  they  were  told  they  could  "  hoof 
it  to  Deaver  ** ;  they  told  that  they  were  without  funds  and  asked  for  pay  as 
agreed  upon  during  transit.  This  they  were  refuseil  and  the  men  then  askeil 
who  had  brought  them  out  here,  the  name  of  the  painty  paying  the  transporta- 
tion; this  the  manager  of  the  mine  said  he  did  not  know  and  professed  to  not 
know  how  they  came  or  who  brought  them.  They  then  left  the  mine  and  were 
taken  In  charge  by  the  union  coal  miners  at  Louisville  who  have  fed  and  housed 
them  since.    The  matter  was  then  reported  to  the  State  labor  commissioner. 


BBAXE  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

Denver  Colo.,  December  SO,  1914. 
Mr.  Fbank  p.  Walsh, 

Chakman,  United  States  CommisHon  on  Industrial  Relations, 

Chicago,  lU, 

Deab  Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  at  the  time  I  appeared  before  your 
commission,  I  herewith  mail  you  supplementary  evidence  embracing  some  of 
the  features  of  the  coal  strike  in  Colorado. 
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I  desire  to  give  your  commission  an  example  of  the  system  employed  by  the 
coal  companies  in  recruiting  gunmen  at  the  beginning  and  during  the  strike 
in  southern  Colorado.  Sometime  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  Judge 
Northcutt,  who  was  an  attorney  for  the  coal  companies,  sent  a  communication 
to  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  New  Mexico,  requesting  that  the 
chief  Justice  secure  for  him  some  gun  fighters  for  use  in  the  Colorado  coal 
Btriice.  This  communication  was  accompanied  by  a  check  or  draft  to  pay  for 
the  transportation  of  these  men.  The  chief  Justice  of  the  supreme  court  sent 
for  Fred  Farnoff,  who  was  at  that  time  the  captain  of  the  constabulary  or 
State  rangers  of  New  Mexico,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  contents  of  the 
letter  and  asked  Farnoff  to  secure  these  men.  Farnoff  sent  for  Lopez  Gomez, 
who  at  one  time  was  city  marshal  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  a  notorious  character, 
and  asked  him  to  enlist  these  men.  He  enlisted  15  besides  himself  and  was 
furnished  transportation  to  Trinidad,  Colo. 

They  arrived  over  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  the  morning  and  was  met  at  the 
dejwt  of  Trinidad  by  a  representative  of  Judge  Northcutt  and  were  taken  to 
the  office  of  the  Chronicle-News,  a  daily  newspaper  owned  and  controlled  by 
Judge  Northcutt  There,  they  were  met  by  Judge  Northcutt  and  Sheriff  Gresham, 
who  enrolled  the  16  men  as  deputy  sheriffs  and  gave  them  commissions,  a 
80-30  rifle,  and  revolver  each.  They  then  started  for  the  depot  to  be  shipped 
to  some  camp,  the  exact  destination  unknown  to  me,  but  in  the  strike  district, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  picket  of  the  union  and  taken  up  to  the  union 
headquarters.  When  Gresham  found  that  they  were  in  the  union  headquarters 
he  went  up  to  demand  the  return  of  their  revolvers  and  commissions  as  well 
as  the  deputies,  all  of  which  were  surrendered  to  him,  but  the  men  refused  to 
further  participate  in  the  strike  as  deputy  sheriffs  and  went  to  the  depot  and 
returned  to  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  This  information  I  obtained  through  my  depu- 
ties and  from  Fred  Farnoff  personally.  My  reason  for  telling  this  story  was 
to  inform  the  commission  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  coal  companies  in 
recruiting  their  gun  fighters.  Now,  in  the  first  place.  Judge  Northcutt'  tech- 
nically is  an  officer  of  the  court  as  an  attorney;  he  conspired  with  the  chief 
Justice  of  a  neighboring  State  to  import  into  Colorado  a  lot  of  undesirable  citi- 
zens in  strict  violation  of  the  laws  of  Colorado.  We  have  a  statutory  provision 
in  this  State  that  requires  the  qualifications  of  a  deputy  sheriff  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  his  principal,  and  a  sheriff  is  not  eligible  to  the  office  until  he  has 
been  a  year's  resident  in  the  county  from  which  he  is  elected.  We  have  another 
statutory  provision  that  requires  that  every  deputy  sheriff  shall  be  a  citizen 
of  the  State,  and  one  can  not  become  a  citizen  under  a  year's  residence,  and  a 
further  provision  that  a  citizen  of  the  State  must  have  resided  60  days  in  the 
State  immediately  preceding  his  being  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriff.  The  above 
narrative  shows  that  all  of  the  laws  were  violated  by  men  sworn  to  support  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  This  is  but  one  illustration  of  many,  showing 
the  methods  eniploye<l  In  recruiting  the  deputy  sheriffs  who  were  commissioned 
by  Gresham  in  Las  Animas  and  Fred  Farr  in  Huerfano  County. 

From  newspaper  reports  I  learned  that  you  sought  to  ascertain  from  various 
witnessses  what,  if  any,  political  actions  were  taken  by  tlie  coal  companies  in 
those  two  counties.  Here  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  that  I  could  give  you : 
At  the  beginning  of  the  strike  in  September,  1913,  every  county  official  in  both 
Las  Animas  and  Huerfano  Counties  were  subservient  tools  of  the  coal  companies, 
so  that  when  a  number  of  independent  mines  in  Huerfano  Coimty  Signed  up 
with  the  union  mine  workers  and  continued  operating  their  mines  the  political 
forces  which  are  controlled  by  the  coal  operators  became  alarmed,  fearing  that 
the  men  working  in  these  independent  mines  and  being  out  from  under  the 
influence  of  the  county  officials  and  coal  companies  might  vote  as  they  pleased. 
Several  hundred  of  these  union  miners  who  were  employed  by  the  independent 
companies  and  showing  quite  an  interest  in  politics,  feeling  that  if  they  could 
elect  some  fair  men  as  county  officials  it  would  be  largely  to  their  interest, 
became  naturalized  and  all  registered.  To  offset  this,  in  July,  1915,  the  county 
officials  in  Huerfano  County,  by  resolution,  changed  the  precinct  and  polling 
places.  At  the  Tioga  and  Big  Four  mines,  which  had  become  unionized,  and 
where  there  had  always  been  a  voting  place,  by  the  July  resolution  they  were 
removed  9  miles  from  the  mines  out  to  a  farmhouse,  so  that  the  men  who  were 
registered  and  citizens  would  have  to  make  a  trip  of  18  miles  in  order  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  franchise,  making  it  as  hard  as  possible  for  these  people  to 
vote.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  closed  camps,  such  as  at  the  Walsen  mine, 
they  made  the  boundaries  of  the  precinct  within  the  barb- wire  inclosures, 
making  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  nonunion  miners  to  vote  and  giving  the 
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political  gang  controlled  by  the  coal  companies  absolute  control  of  the  precincts. 
I  will  hereto  attach  a  letter  signed  by  E.  L.  Neeley,  ^vith  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

To  furtiier  illustrate  the  absolute  control  by  the  companies  of  the  officials  .of 
these  counties,  I  wish  to  state  that  had  the  county  commissioners  desired  to  be 
fair  they  would  have  established  a  voting  precinct  at  Ludlow,  Las  Animas 
County,  but  they  required  the  voters  at  Ludlow,  where  the  tent  colony  is 
located,  to  go  to  Hastings  to  cast  their  vote.  There  is  hardly  a  chance  for  a  fair 
election  at  Hastings,  and  a  great  many  of  the  striking  miners  would  not  go  to 
Hastings  for  fear  of  bodily  injury.  It  might  be  well  for  me  to  inform  you  that 
Hastings  is  an  incorporated  town,  the  superintendent  of  the  mine  is  the  mayor 
of  the  town,  and  the  streets  and  alleys  were  never  dedicated  to  public  use,  so 
that  whenever  anyone  not  desired  by  the  coal  companies  appeared  on  the 
streets  of  that  town  they  are  subject  to  arrest  as  trespassers,  so  that  every 
known  political  scheme  is  employed  by  these  people  to  perpetuate  themselves 
in  office  undes  the  control  of  the  coal  companies. 

In  my  evidence  before  the  commission,  I  touched  briefly  on  the  fact  that  em- 
ployees of  this  department  had  been  denied  the  right  to  make  investigations  in 
the  closed  camps  in  Las  Animas  County.  I  herewith  submit  copy  ot  an  affi- 
davit signed  by  Robert  Brocket  and  Mildred  Brocket,  on  the  10th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1914.  The  original  affidavit  I  turned  over  to  Gov.  Ammons,  upon  his  as- 
surance that  he  would  make  an  investigation  through  his  office  but  I  never 
received  any  report  as  to  what  he  did  in  the  matter.  In  factt  that  was  the  re- 
ception I  received  at  his  hands  with  any  information  I  gave  him  touching  upon 
the  coal  strike.  I  attach  hereto  a  report  of  Eli  M.  Gross,  one  of  the  employees 
of  this  department,  whom  I  sent  to  make  an  investigation  as  to  the  peonage 
in  those  two  counties. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  cosl  companies  and 
Gen.  Chase  I  will  say  that  in  the  first  week  in  January,  1914,  I  was  in  Trini- 
dad during  the  entire  week ;  there  was  absolutely  no  evidence  of  disorder,  the 
streets  of  l^inidad  were  as  quiet  as  any  law-abiding  streets  in  the  country, 
but  I  noticed  that  the  militia  seemed  to  be  bent  on  fomenting  trouble  rather 
than  assuming  an  attitude  of  peace.  On  several  occasions  I  have  seen  Wm. 
Murray,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  VictcNr-American  Fuel  Co., 
and  Gen.  Chase  in  conversation  on  the  sidewalk  before  the  Columbia  Hotel  and 
within  10  or  15  minutes  after  they  separated  a  troup  of  cavalry  would  come 
charging  up  the  streets  on  the  dead  run  and,  in  several  instances,  ride  their 
horses  on  the  sidewalks,  driving  the  people  into  the  stores  or  ofilf  the  sidewalks 
into  the  streets,  without  any  justification  or  excuse.  After  the  cavalry  would 
leave  then  a  patrol  would  be  put  on  the  sidewalks,  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets, 
walking  four  abreast  up  the  walks  pushing  people  into  the  streets  or  into  the 
stores.  This  occurred  so  often  and  with  no  other  object,  in  my  judgment,  than 
to  force  the  striking  miners  to  resent  their  actions.  Several  times  during  the 
week  that  I  was  in  Trinidad,  troops  were  taken  to  the  depot,  surrounding  it 
and  keeping  every  person  back,  waiting  for  the  train  to  come  in  with  strike 
breakers.  No  one  was  allowed  to  talk  to  these  men ;  they  were  lodsed  in  their 
cars  and  switched  on  to  trains  and  dropped  ofilf  at  different  camps.  And  this 
was  all  done  in  strict  violation  of  the  statute  in  this  State. 

As  a  further  evidence  to  prove  that  the  militia  were  wholly  imbued  with 
tlie  idea  that  it  was  their  duty  to  assist  the  coal  companies  in  the  strike,  with- 
out reference  to  any  law  of  man  or  God,  was  on  the  20th  of  April,  1914,  and 
that  took  place  at  Ludlow ;  the  tent  colony  was  shot  up  first  and  then  burned. 
At  12.15  on  the  21st,  I  left  Denver  for  Trinidad.  It  was  my  intention  to  stop 
off  at  Ludlow  and  on  the  way  down  I  found  a  militiaman  in  full  uniform  on 
the  train,  who  knew  me  but  I  did  not  know  him ;  but  I  found  that  he  was  an 
employee  of  the  Burlew  Detective  Agency  and  a  member  of  the  State  militia. 
He  informed  me  that  Gen.  Chase  had  sent  him  to  Ludlow  with  7,500  rounds  of 
ammunition  for  the  coal  companies — not  for  the  militia.  The  ammunition  was 
unloaded  at  Ludlow,  and  when  I  attempted  to  get  off  the  train  I  was  ordered 
back  and  not  permitted  to  get  off  at  all.  I  opened  a  window  as  many  other 
passengers  had  done.  The  train  was  patrolled  by  25  militiamen  in  full  uniform 
and  their  entire  conversation  was  boasting  of  having  killed  so  many  people; 
boasted  of  killing  Louis  Tikas,  and  regretted  their  inability  to  kill  the  Winberg 
boys  and  John  Lawson.  They  stated  in  my  hearing,  parties  unknown  to  me  but 
in  uniform,  that  they  had  killed  the  "  Damn  red  necks  and  had  16  of  them  in 
one  pile."  Their  whole  conversation  and  attitude  was  one  of  hatred  toward  the 
striking  miners,  boastful  of  the  number  they  had  kiUed  and  desiring  to  kill 
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more.  Not  being  permitted  to  get  off  the  train  I  went  to  Trinidad  and  I 
found  the  city  in  great  excitement;  there  were  no  militia  there,  but  no  effort 
was  made  by  the  thousands  of  men  who  had  come  to  Trinidad  after  the  burning 
of  Ludlow  to  commit  any  violation  of  the  law.  Occasionally  you  would  find 
some  radical  who  wanted  to  do  something  to  avenge  the  colony,  but  through  the 
efforts  of  John  Lawson,  assisted  by  the  other  officials  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  everything  was  peaceful  and  quiet 

At  this  time,  it  being  the  22d  of  the  month,  a  great  many  of  the  women  and 
children  had  not  been  located,  having  been  scattered  over  the  country,  running 
away  from  the  burning  colony  and  taking  refuge  with  the  farmers.  But  a 
great  deal  of  the  country  being  under  the  fire  of  the  machine  guns  the  work  of 
collecting  these  people  was  very  hard.  On  the  morning  of  the  28d  information 
was  brought  to  Trinidad  that  there  was  a  pit  full  of  women  and  children  and 
asking  that  the  undertaker  wagons  be  sent  out  to  get  the  bodies.  When  the  un- 
dertakers attempted  to  go  to  Ludlow  they  were  fired  upon  and  driven  back 
by  the  militia,  notwithstanding  they  were  driving  undertaker  wagons.  Several 
railroad  employees  passing  through  Ludlow  had  filed  a  protest  against  dead 
bodies  being  laid  in  plain  view  of  the  trains,  so  that  permission  was  granted 
by  MaJ.  Qamrock  for  the  undertakers'  wagons  to  come  and  get  the  bodies  and 
the  Red  Cross  people  were  permitted  to  accompany  them. 

.Tohn  McLennan,  president  of  district  15,  United  Mine  Workers,  also  secured 
p«-mis8lon  of  MaJ.  Hamrock  to  accompany  the  party;  so  two  automobile 
loads  of  people,  McLennan,  the  Red  Gross,  two  ministers  from  Trinidad  went 
ahead.  I  accompanied  the  two  drivers  who  took  the  two  undertaker  wagons 
starting  for  Ludlow  at  the  same  time.  Our  conveyances  being  drawn  by  horses, 
we  did  not  arrive  until  about  an  hour  after  the  autos  did.  An  incident  occurred 
lust  before  I  reached  Lodlow  that  would  give  you  some  idea  of  the  vicious 
manner  in  which  the  militia  conducted  conditions.  While  east  of  Ludlow,  a 
man  who  lived  alongside  of  the  road  told  me  that  if  I  attempted  to  go  any  far- 
ther he  was  satisfied  that  I  would  be  shot ;  that  the  machine  guns  were  shooting 
at  everything  along  the  road,  and  while  we  were  talking  to  this  man,  an  auto 
appeared  along  the  top  of  the  hill  and  started  toward  Trinidad.  Immediately 
the  machine  guns  were  turned  on  this  machine  and  I  presume  there  were  many 
hundred  shots  fired  on  it  When  the  machine  came  up  to  where  I  was  the  wind 
shield  was  shot  off  and  many  holes  were  in  the  top  and  body  of  the  machine. 
The  machine  was  owned  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Seevers,  a  merchant  who 
resides  in  Roswell,  N.  Mex.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son  and  daughter  and 
his  daughter-in-law.  After  I  assured  him  there  was  no  further  danger  he 
started  on  his  way  to  Trinidad  and  stopped  over  night  at  the  Toltec  Hotel. 

I  then  started  to  go  to  Ludlow  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  shoot  at  us.  We 
were  earring  a  Red  Gross  flag,  and  the  only  conveyance  we  had  were  the  two 
undertaker  wagons.  When  I  got  to  the  tent  colony,  or  where  it  had  been 
located,  I  went  over  to  the  pit  or  cellar  that  had  been  found  and  assisted  in 
taking  out  of  that  hole  11  children  and  2  women.  It  is  my  firm  opinion  that 
tteae  women  and  children,  at  least  not  all  of  them,  were  suffocated  in  this 
place.  Being  under  ground  there  was  no  chance  for  them  to  be  burned,  and 
some  of  them  were  burned  so  badly  that  you  could  not  distinguish  whether  they 
were  black  or  white  unless  you  looked  under  their  clothing.  I  feel  satisfied 
that  some  of  them  were  burned  in  other  tents  and  afterwards  put  in  this  hole 
by  the  militia. 

Another  instance  that  I  would  like  to  relate;  this  is  only  my  opinion,  but 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  case  Justified  me  In  saying  that  I  feel  there 
was  a  conspiracy  to  murder  John  McLennan,  president  of  district  15,  he  hav- 
Ing  received  permission  to  go  to  Ludlow  from  MaJ.  Hamrock,  and  upon  his 
arrival  he  was  promptly  arrested  and  taken  before  MaJ.  Hamrock  by  a  cor- 
poral or  a  sergeant,  but  Hamrock  ordered  his  release.  McLennan  then  went 
down  in  sight  of  the  colony  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  undertaker  wagons, 
but  they  were  removing  the  bodies,  and  he  was  arrested  the  second  time  and 
was  told  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  road  in  front  of  the  colony  site,  and 
when  I  arrived  on  the  scene  was  standing  there  by  himself  without  even  a 
guard.  It  was  some  five  minutes  after  I  got  up  to  the  hole  where  the  bodies 
were  before  I  learned  of  McLennan's  arrest  and  the  whole  situation  was  so 
suspicious  to  me  that  I  asked  one  of  the  nurses  and  a  couple  of  women  to  go 
down  and  stand  by  McLennan  in  the  road.  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  was  placed 
there  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  have  him  shot  from  the  cars  on  the  tracks 
a  short  distance  away,  and  the  report  would  be  made  that  he  attempted  to 
escape  after  being  arrested.  That  was  what  they  did  to  Tikas  and  B^ler  on 
the  20th. 
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The  u'hole  attitude  and  conversation  of  the  militia  on  this  occaBlon  was  one 
of  liatred  and  foil  of  malice  and  profanity  and  everyone  who  In  any  way  at  all 
syiupathized  with  the  strllslng  miners  were  characterized  immediately  as  *'red 
necks  "  and  undesirable  and  should  be  driven  from  the  country.  When  I  pro- 
tested to  some  soldiers  about  firing  on  the  autos,  I  was  informed  that  It  was 
none  of  my  business;  that  had  they  known  who  was  on  the  undertaker  wagon 
they  would  have  shot  It  up.  I  ^ve  these  Illustrations  out  of  many,  many 
hundreds  that  I  might  enumerate  had  I  the  time  and  space.  I  trust  that  this 
commission  will  be  able  to  give  to  the  United  States  the  widest  possible 
publicity  of  the  Information  gained  In  this  State  and  evolve  some  plan  by  which 
It  shall  not  occur  again.  Constitutional  government  does  not  exist  in  certain 
IK>rtions  of  Colorado,  and  this  situation  has  been  brought  about  by  the  greed 
of  the  f^w  nonresident  mine  officials. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

.   Edwin  V.  Brake, 
Deputy  State  Labor  CammUaioner, 


Walsbnbubg,  Colo.,  September  H,  1914' 
Mr.  E.  y.  Bbake, 

Dewver^  Colo. 

Deab  Mb.  Bbaks  :  Yours  of  24th  Instant  to  hand,  and  take  pleasure  In  giving 
you  the  desired  Information  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  get  it  Am  inclosing 
you  the  copies  of  the  commissioners'  orders;  the  changes  were  made  (most  of 
them)  at  the  July  board  meeting.  As  the  Inclosed  copies  state,  there  was  one 
change  made  the  16th  of  the  present  month,  as  you  will  notice. 

I  also  give  you  the  name  of  three  precincts  that  are  Inclosed  by  barbed-wire 
fences  where  we  have  no  show  to  see  that  a  semblance  of  a  square  deal  may  be 
liad,  to  wit: 

Walsen  mine  (No.  18) :  Inclosed,  with  nothing  In  the  precinct  but  scab  votes. 

Rouse  (No.  22) :  Inclosed,  with  nothing  in  the  precinct  but  scab  votes. 

Oakview  (No.  20) :  Inclosed,  with  nothing  in  the  precinct  but  scab  votes. 

There  are  also  five  other  precincts  that  are  not  Inclosed,  but  had  Just  about 
as  well  be,  as  they  are  Just  coal  camps  and  nothing  In  them  but  mine  guards 
and  their  laborers.  I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  that  will  vote  in  these 
camps  that  are  not  legal  voters,  if  they  are  not  looked  after.  The  question  now 
i»,  How  are  we  to  get  a  square  deal  in  these  corporation  camps? 

Tioga  and  Big  Four,  which  formerly  voted  In  their  mines,  were  changed  at 
their  July  board  meeting  so  the  miners  are  compelled  to  go  18  miles  to  vote. 
These  are  all  solid  Democratic  votes  as  the  mines  have  been  working  under 
union  scale.  When  the  mines  signed  up  with  the  union  the  commissioners 
changed  the  voting  place,  thinking  perhaps  it  would  knock  the  Democrats  out 
of  some  of  their  votes.    This  is  now  kno\^ii  as  Tioga  precinct  No.  30. 

We  certainly  hope  there  can  be  something  done  to  relieve  us  of  tills  dominat- 
ing way  that  our  county  commissioners  have  of  chan^g  precincts  at  their 
pleasure  to  accommodate  thera  and  do  so  much  Injustice  and  inconvenience  to 
the  fair-minded  people  of  this  county.  All  that  we  are  asking  for  Is  a  square 
deal,  we  want  nothing  more.  This,  I  Imagine,  if  taken  up  in  the  proper  way  will 
be  remedied.  If  we  can  get  a  square  deal  In  these  closed  camps  we  certainly  can 
wipe  this  rotten  political  clique  out  of  existence  (after  18  years),  and  I  think 
no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  clean  up  on  this  bunch.  The  honorables 
Charles  Thomas  and  Edward  Keating  know  Just  what  this  political  situation 
In  Huerfano  County  is;  they  know  what  these  people  in  power  will  do  to  re- 
main In  power;  there  is  nothing  so  low  down  that  the  present  gang  would  not 
do  to  accomplish  their  ends. 

If  there  Is  any  other  information  that  you  desire,  as  it,  and  if  it  Is  possible 
for  me  to  get  it  you  shall  have  it  at  once. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

B.  L.  Neklt. 

Walsenbubg,  0>lo.,  September  16,  19J4, 
Whereas  at  the  July  meeting  of  this  board,  owing  to  the  small  number  of 
voters  at  that  time  residing  in  Nlggerhead  precinct  No.  14,  said  precinct  was 
ordered  discontinued  as  an  election  precinct,  and  the  territory  contained  theretn 
was  ordered  annexed  to  North  Veta  election  precinct  No.  10 ;  and 
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Whereas  it  now  appears  to  this  board  that  the  coal  mines  located  in  said 
Niggerhead  precinct  No.  14,  as  heretofore  existing,  have  resumed  operation 
and  are  now  employing  a  large  number  of  mine  workers  to  whom  much  un- 
necessary travel  and  inconvenience  will  be  occasioned  if  compelled  to  vote  in 
North  Veta  precinct  No.  10 :  Therefore  it  is 

Ordered,  That  the  action  of  this  board  at  its  July  meeting,  in  relation  to  said 
Niggerhead  precinct,  be  rescinded  and  that  the  said  Niggerhead  precinct.  No. 
14  be,  and  it  Is  hereby,  reestablished  as  a  voting  precinct,  and  shall  consist  of 
the  following  territory,  to  wit :  The  south  half  of  section  7,  sections  18  and  19, 
in  township  28,  range  66,  and  sections  18,  14,  28,  24,  25,  and  26  in  township  28, 
lange  67;  and  it  is  further 

Ordered,  That  the  voting  place  of  said  precinct  be  at  the  Niggerhead  board- 
ing house,  and  that  Ruben  Romero,  Dale  Jellison,  and  Antonio  Pacheco  he  ap- 
pointed the  Judges  of  election  in  said  precinct. 

[Exact  copy  of  the  board  of  commissionera'  orders.] 

Ordered,  That  sections  21,  28,  and  33,  heretofore  forming  part  of  Crestones 
precinct  No.  12,  be  taken  from  said  precinct  and  added  to  Gardner  precinct 
No.  1. 

Ordered,  That  Oak  Creek  precinct  No.  34,  be  disestablished  and  that  the 
territory  heretofore  comprising  said  precinct,  as  established  by  order  of  the 
board  on  October  7, 1910,  be  added  to  and  form  part  of  Badito  precinct  No.  2. 

Ordered,  That  all  that  part  of  Badito  precinct  No.  2,  as  heretofore  estab- 
lished, lying  east  of  a  line  running  from  Querna  Verda  Peak  and  following  the 
mountain  ridge  to  the  Badito  bridge,  and  east  of  the  road  from  Badito  bridge 
to  La  Veta,  be  taken  from  said  Badito  precinct  and  added  to  Tioga  precinct 
No.  30;  that  said  consolidated  precinct  be  known  as  Tioga  precinct  No.  30, 
and  that  the  voting  place  of  said  precinct  be  at  the  schoolhouse  of  school  dis- 
trict No.  3,  in  NE.  i  NB.  i  sec.  3,  T.  27,  R.  68. 

That  the  territory  comprised  in  Turkey  Creek  precinct  No.  11,  and  Birming- 
ham precinct  No.  13,  as  heretofore  established  and  created  be  consolidated  into 
one  precinct  to  be  known  as  Birmingham  precinct  No.  13,  and  that  the  voting 
place  of  said  precinct  be  at  the  Birmingham  schoolhouse. 

Ordered,  That  the  territory  in  Rocky  Mountain  precinct  No.  29,  and  Gordon 
precinct  No.  45,  as  heretofore  established  and  created,  be  consolidated  into  one 
precinct  to  be  known  as  Rocky  Mountain  precinct  No.  2Q,  and  that  the  voting 
place  of  said  precinct  be  at  the  schoolhouse  at  Rocky  Mountain. 

Ordered,  That  the  territory  comprised  in  Plctou  precinct  No.  17,  Maitland 
precinct  No.  23,  and  Toltec  precinct  No.  28,  as  heretofore  established  and 
created,  be  consolidated  into  one  precinct  to  be  known  as  Plctou  precinct  No. 
17,  and  that  the  voting  place  of  said  precinct  be  at  the  Plctou  schoolhouse. 

Ordered,  That  Niggerhead  precinct  No.  14  be  discontinued  and  the  territory 
heretofore  contained  in  said  precinct  be  added  to  and  form  part  of  North  Veta 
precinct  No.  10. 

Ordered,  That  sections  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  part  of  section  19,  sections  20,  21, 
22,  23,  24,  and  part  of  sections  30,  29,  28,  27,  and  26  in  T.  29,  R.  65,  heretofore 
forming  part  of  Rouse  and  Pryor  precincts,  be  taken  from  said  precincts  and 
fidded  to  Valdez  precinct  No.  31,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  said  Valdez  pre- 
cint  No.  31  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  established  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Commencing  at  the  northwest  corner  of  section  3,  T.  28,  R.  65,  and  running 
thence  south  on  section  line  3  miles,  thence  west  on  section  line  22  miles  to 
the  east  boundary  of  precinct  24;  thence  south  along  said  boundary  parallel 
to  the  range  line  between  ranges  65  and  66,  and  distance  i  mile  east  thereof 
to  the  north  boundary  of  section  18,  T.  29,  R.  65 ;  thence  south  on  section  line 
1^  miles;  thence  west  to  center  of  section  19,  T.  29,  R.  65;  thence  f  mile  to 
SW.  corner  of  NW.  of  NE.  quarter  of  section  30,  T.  29,  R.  65;  thence  east 
on  subdivision  line  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county;  thence  north- 
easterly along  said  boundary  to  its  intersection  with  the  north  boundary  of 
t6wnship  28,  R.  64,  and  thence  west  along  said  boundary  8  miles  more  or 
less  to  the  place  of  beginning ;  and  be  it  further 

Ordered,  That  the  boundaries  of  Pryor  precinct  No.  21,  and  Rouse  precinct 
No.  22  remain  as  heretofore  established,  less  those  portions  thereof  hereby 
added  to  Valdez  precinct  No.  31. 

Ordered,  That  precincts  Nos.  16  and  39,  as  last  heretofore  existing  and  estab- 
lisheil,  bv  consolidates!  into  one  precinct  to  be  hereafter  known  as  Walsenburg 
precinct  No.  16,  and  that  the  voting  place  of  said  precinct  No.  16  be  at  Parr's 
garage. 
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Ordered,  That  Walseiiburg  precincts  Nos.  2C  and  41,  as  last  heretofore  ex- 
isting and  established,  be  consolidated  into  one  precinct  to  be  known  as  Wal- 
senburg  precinct  No.  26,  and  that  the  voting  place  of  said  precinct  No.  20  be 
at  the  Coor*s  storage,  near  the  D.  &  R.  G.  depot. 

Ordered,  That  Walsenburg  precincts  Nos.  36  and  40,  as  last  heretofore  exist- 
ing and  established,  be  consolidated  into  one  precinct  and  to  be  hereafter 
known  as  Walsonburg  precinct  No.  36,  and  that  the  voting  place  of  said  pre- 
cinct l>e  at  the  colore<l  church. 

Ordered,  That  the  territory  comprised  w^ithin  the  boundary  of  Walsenburg 
precincts  Nos.  6,  38,  37,  and  42,  as  last  heretofore  existing,  be  henceforth 
divided  into  three  precincts  to  be  known  as  Walsenburg  precinct  No.  6,  Wal- 
sonburg i)recinct  No.  37,  and  Walsenburg  precinct  No.  38,  with  boundaries  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit: 

Commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the  center  line  of  Russell  Street,  town 
of  Walsenburg,  with  the  track  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  R.  R.  and  running  thence  west 
along  the  center  of  said  track  to  its  Intersection  with  the  track  of  the  Colorado 
&  Southern  R.  R. :  thence  along  the  center  of  said  track  to  the  south  boundary 
of  the  town  of  Walsenburg;. thence  east  along  said  south  boimdary  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  center  line  of  Hendren  Street  in  Walsenburg;  thence  north 
along  said  line  to  an  intersection  with  the  center  line  of  Seventh  Street,  town 
of  Walsenburg;  thence  east  along  said  line  to  an  intersection  with  the  center 
line  of  Albert  Street,  town  of  Walsenburg;  thence  north  along  said  line  to  an 
Intersection  with  the  center  line  of  Sixth  Street,  town  of  Walsenburg;  thence 
east  along  said  line  to  an  intersection  with  the  center  of  Russell  Street, 
Walsenburg.  and  thence  north  along  said  line  to  an  intersection  with  the  track 
of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  R.  R.  to  the  place  of  beginning ;  that  said  described  precinct 
be  henceforth  known  as  Walsenburg  precinct  No.  6,  and  that  the  voting  place 
of  said  precinct  be  at  the  county  courthouse. 

Commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the  center  line  of  Russell  Street,  town  of 
Walsenburg,  with  the  center  line  of  Sixth  Street,  town  of  Walsenburg,  and 
running  wTst  along  said  line  to  its  Intersection  with  the  center  line  of  Hendren 
Street,  Walsenburg ;  thence  south  along  said  line  to  the  south  boundary  of  the 
town  of  Walsenburg;  thence  east  along  said  boundary  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  7?ald  town ;  thence  north  along  the  center  of  the  traveled  road  to  Main  Street, 
Walsenburg,  and  along  the  center  of  said  street  to  its  Intersection  with  the 
center  line  of  Seventh  Street,  Walsenburg;  thence  east  along  said  line  to  its 
intersection  with  the  center  line  of  Russell  Street,  Walsenburg,  and  thence 
north  along  said  line  to  its  Intersection  with  Sixth  Street,  Walsenburg,  the 
place  of  beginning.  Said  above-described  territory  to  be  henceforth  known  as 
Walsenburg  precinct  No.  37,  and  that  the  voting  place  of  said  precinct  be  at 
the  Klien  Hotel. 

Commencing  at  the  point  where  the  east  boundary  line  of  the  town  of  Walsen- 
burg intersects  the  center  line  of  the  track  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  R.  R.  and  running 
thence  west  along  said  line  to  Its  intersection  with  the  center  line  of  Russell 
Strc^et,  Walsenburg;  thence  south  along  said  line  to  Its  Intersection  with  the 
center  line  of  Seventh  Street,  Walsenburg;  thence  west  along  said  line  to  Its 
intersection  with  Main  Street,  Walsenburg;  thence  south  along  said  line  and 
the  public  highway  across  the  Cucharras  River  to  the  east  boundary  of  the  town 
of  Walsenburg;  thence  north  along  said  boundary  to  the  center  of  the  Cucharras 
River;  thence  easterly  along  center  of  said  river  to  its  intersection  with  the 
range  line  between  ranges  65  and  66;  thence  north  along  said  range  line  to  its 
intersection  with  the  center  line  of  the  track  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  R.  R.,  and  thence 
westerly  along  said  line  to  its  intersection  with  the  east  boundary  of  the  town 
of  Walsenburg,  the  place  of  beginning.  Said  described  territory  to  be  hence- 
forth known  as  Walsenburg  precinct  No.  38,  and  that  the  voting  place  of  said 
prfK'inct  he  at  the  Washington  schoolhouse. 


AFFIDAVIT. 

State  of  Colobado, 

County  of  Las  Animas,  ss: 

We,  Robert  Brockett  and  Mildre<l  Brockett,  of  lawful  age,  being  first  duly 
sworn,  upon  oath  depose  and  say:  On  the  19th  day  of  December  we  shipped 
through  Mr.  Coffee,  an  agent  for  the  employment  firm  of  O'Neill  &  Price,  whose 
office  is  situated  at  413i  Virginia  Avenue,  Joplin,  Mo.,  for  Colorado.    We  were 
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told  that  there  had  lj>een  a  strike  at  this?  place,  but  that  it  was  settled,  most  of 
the  strikers  having  returned  to  worl^  the  otliers  going  to  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  were  given  a  contract  and  two  blanks  to  sign,  and  were  told  that  this 
contract  was  for  ^  acres  of  land  one-half  mile  from  the  mine,  this  land  to 
be  paid  for  $10  each  pay  day  until  $1,200  had  been  paid;  we  were  also  told 
that  the  house  would  be  furnished  complete,  and  that  we  could  have  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  rooms;  we  were  taken  to  the  dei>ot  by  a  Mr.  West,  who  seemeil 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  all  the  people  who  were  shipping,  and  who  had  in- 
formed us  that  all  of  the  women  of  the  party  would  l>e  £urnishe<l  with  .sleepin;; 
accommodations  In  the  Pullman ;  also  the  entire  party  would  be  fm^nished  with 
meals  at  regular  intervals. 

We  had  supper  at  Burton,  Kans.,  and  about  9.30  we  asked  to  be  shown  to  the 
berth ;  we  were  told  that  there  was  no  berth  for  anyone,  and  that  we  would 
have  to  stay  in  this  car,  an  ordinary  day  coach;  we  were  forced  to  sit  up  all 
night  regardless  of  the  fact  that  I  offered  to  pay  for  a  l)erth  for  Mrs.  Bro<!kett. 
I  was  not  permitttHl  to  get  out  to  buy  anything  to  eat  for  breakfast,  but  was  told 
that  we  would  have  lunch  at  La  Junta ;  arriving  there,  was  not  allowed  to  get 
off,  but  was  told  that  we  would  have  lunch  in  Trinidad;  but  upon  our  arrival 
there  we  were  not  allowed  to  get  off,  and  were  told  to  close  the  windows ;  that 
we  were  but  a  short  ways  from  our  destination  and  would  have  lunch  there  la 
30  minutes.    It  was  11.30  before  we  had  anything  to  eat  that  day. 

Although  we  had  been  told  that  we  could  have  one,  two,  or  more  rooms 
that  were  furnished,  we  were  forced  when  we  arrived  at  Delagua  to  take  a 
four-room  cottage  and  to  pay  $0.40  for  the  same.  It  being  unfurnlshe<l,  we 
were  told  that  we  would  have  to  buy  the  furniture,  which  we  did,  the  bill 
amounting  to  $252.  all  of  it  being  secondliand.  We  Iwught  this  much  furni- 
ture, as  we  intended  to  keep  four  boarders,  which  we  did  for  three  days,  when 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  out  of  the  camp  and  away.  We  then  re- 
turned $61  worth  of  the  furniture,  as  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  get 
along  with  as  little  expense  as  possible,  thinking  In  that  way  we  could  get 
out  of  debt  and  leave  this  place.  AVe  concluded  that  In  order  to  reduce 
expenses  we  would  ask  for  Just  $5  per  week  at  the  store.  My  wife  went  to 
the  superintendent  and  explained  to  him  this  matter  and  asked  him  for  an 
OHler  for  $5  for  groceries,  which  he  gave  her.  This  amount  lasted  a  trifle  over 
a  week,  and  when  we  went  to  the  store  for  another  $5  credit  she  was  told  by 
the  clerk  In  a  very  insolent  manner  that  she  couldn't  get  anything  there,  that 
she  would  have  to  go  to  the  superintendent  and  get  an  order,  they  having 
made  other  arrangements  since  this  agreement  with  him.  When  she  went  to 
the  superintendent,  she  was  told  that  he  would  not  give  her  an  order,  as  her 
orders  were  coming  too  fast.  When  told  this,  Mrs.  Brockett  replied  that  a 
man  to  work  must  have  something  to  eat  and  that  if  she  could  not  get  It  they 
would  leave.  She  was  told  by  the  superintendent  that  she  would  not  be  allowed 
to  leave,  that  they  owed  the  company,  and  he  was  there  to  protect  the  com- 
pany and  see  that  they  were  paid.  Mrs.  Brockett  then  told  him  that  she  had 
a  father  and  that  she  would  send  for  him.  The  sui>erintendent  informed  her 
that  she  could  send  for  her  whole  damn  family  for  all  the  good  it  would  do 
her,  as  they  would  not  get  In  when  they  came.  Mr.  Brockett  says  that  while 
in  the  store  one  evening  a  Mr.  Davis,  who  came  from  Pittsburgh,  started  to 
tell  some  soldiers  about  a  man  whom  he  found  dead  In  the  mine  and  whom 
he  says  was  shot.  Mr.  Davis  was  told  by  the  soldiers  it  would  be  a  damn 
good  thing  for  him  to  keep  his  head  shut  and  that  no  one  was  killed  in  the 
mine,  although  Mr.  Davis  says  that  the  body  of  Mr.  Hayes,  the  man  who 
was  shot,  was  still  warm  when  he  found  it 

There  are  Ave  families  at  Delagua  who  are  badly  in  want  and  who  have 
been  refused  the  privilege  of  leaving.  One  of  these  families,  Vaughn  by  name, 
has  three  children,  one  a  boy  about  4  and  two  girls,  6  and  8  years,  respec- 
tively. The  children  are  without  shoes,  and  INIrs.  Brockett  heard  the  superin- 
tendent rofu.«5e  to  give  Mrs.  Vaughn  an  order  for  shoes  for  the  children,  who 
are  absolutely  barefooted.  The  marshal  and  the  superintendent  tell  these 
I)eople  they  can  not  get  out  until  they  have  workeil  at  least  30  days,  It  taking 
that  much  time  to  pay  for  their  transportation.  These  families  are  all  afraid 
to  leave  or  try  to,  believing  that  if  they  are  caught  they  will  be  placed  in 
the  guardhouse  and  compelled  to  work. 

On  December  29  .Tohn  and  Fred  Martin,  Jesse  Dralne,  and  Robert  Brockett 
went  for  a  walk  up  the  side  of  one  of  the  mountains.  They  had  not  g(»ne 
very  far  when  they  were  met  by  a  soldier,  who  ordereti  them  back.     Mr.  Broc- 
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kett  told  him  that  they  were  just  out  for  a  walk  and  did  not  intend  leaving 
the  camp.  The  soldier  replied,  "  Well,  by  God,  you  can*t  go  out  this  way  un- 
less you  got  a  pass;  God  damn  you,  I  am  guarding  this  place  and  you  can't 
get  by,"  so  they  returned  to  the  camp.  We  made  up  our  minds  January  8  to 
leave,  but  said  nothing  until  we  had  secured  a  pass  from  Lieut.  Edwards. 
When  tlie  superintendent  and  the  marshal  were  told  by  us  that  we  were 
going,  we  were  told  tbat  we  were  so  damn  fresh  that  they  would  not  issue 
a  pass,  but  as  we  already  had  one  we  didn't  nee<l  their  pass.  The  marshal 
came  to  tlie  liouse  at  6  o'clock  the  morning  of  the  9th,  stayed  there,  and  checked 
up  everything  to  see  tluit  we  didn't  steal  the  stove  or  dresser — in  fact  made 
himself  so  much  at  home  about  the  house  that  Sirs.  Brockett  had  great  dif- 
ficuity  in  dressing.  Mr.  Brockett  was  injured  while  at  work  in  the  mine  one 
day  and  was  unable  to  work  or  did  not  go  to  work;  tlie  next  day  tlie  mar- 
shal called  to  find  out  the  reason  of  his  absence,  and  when  told  that  Mr. 
Brockett  was  sick  said  to  him,  "  You  don't  look  sick,  and  besides  you  owe 
the  company  quite  a  bill,  and  you  had  better  go  to  the  mines,  even  if  you  don't 
do  anything  but  ride  the  rope,"  which  he  did  for  that  day. 

There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  shooting  done  around  the  mine  and  in  that 
locality,  but  am  unable  to  say  who  the  shooting  is  done  by. 

When  asking  for  a  settlement,  I  had  worked  10  days,  making  a  total  of 
^30.80,  and  $12  for  board,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  pay  of  the  four 
men,  making  a  total  of  $42.80.  The  bill  at  the  store  was  $28.80,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $14  which  was  due;  this  $14,  we  were  told,  was  deducted  for 
railroad  fare. 

When  we  asked  the  superintendent  where  the  20  acres  of  land  were  that 
we  were  told  about  when  we  left  home,  he  just  laughed  at  us  and  said  all 
the  land  we  got  we  would  dig  out  of  the  mine.  And  immediately  upon  our 
arrival  some  of  the  soldiers  came  up  to  tlie  hotel  and  told  all  of  those  who 
were  from  Missouri  to  stand  up  and  bo  searched,  and  they  even  went  through 
some  of  the  suit  cases. 

We  have  just  been  married  six  months  and  came  out  here  on  the  land  deal, 
thinking  that  we  would  get  a  start  in  life. 

Further  affiants  saith  nat. 

Mildred  Brock  ktt. 
KoBERT  Brockett. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  10th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1914. 

[SEAI..1  Francis  M.  Tipton,  Xotary  Public 

My  commission  expires  28th  day  of  April,  1917. 
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Delacua,  Colo.,  January  7,  IBli, 
Pass  R.  Brockett,  M.  Brockett,  to  Hastings  and  return  on  8th. 

Lieut.  Edwards. 
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COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 


New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Mondayt  Ja)iuary  18,  1915 — 10  a.  m. 

Present :  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  O'Connell,  Lennon,  Harrlman,  Bal- 
lard, and  Garretson. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  desire  to  annonnre  that  the  houi-s  for  the  hearing  will  be 
from  10  o'cloclc  until  32.30,  and  from  2  until  4.30. 

Will  you  proceed  now,  Mr.  Unterniyer? 

TESTIUOHT  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  TTHTEaMYER. 

CI  la  in  nan  Wat-sh.  Your  name,  please? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Samuel  Unterm^'er. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  your  profession? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Lawyer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Xew  York? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  About  45  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  been  a  practicing  lawyer  in  New  York  for  how 
long? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb,  About  35  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  given  attention  to  civic  and  social  matters,  I 
believe,  also,  and  have  done  work  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  To  some  extent. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  a-sk  you  to  state  in  your  own  way,  please,  Mr. 
Untermyer,  the  extent.  If  any,  to  which  potential  control  over  labor  conditions 
is  In  the  hands  of  financial  directors  of  large  corporations  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  oVIr.  Chairman,  before  undertaking  to  answer  questions  of 
which  a  summary  has  been  sent  me,  I  would  like  to  make  my  position  upon 
these  economic  questions  a  little  plain. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  So  that  my  answers  to  these  specific  questions  may  not  be 
misunderstood.  If  you  have  no  objection  I  will  read  a  statement  that  I  have 
dictated. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good ;  please  do  so. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb  (reading)  ;  Notwithstanding  its  Injustice  and  many  other 
shortcomings,  I  believe  in  the  capitalistic  system  as  our  only  present  solution. 
Socialism  is  a  beautiful,  iridescent  dream.  It  is  useful  mainly  as  a  protest 
against  the  cruel  Inequalities  of  existing  social  conditions.  Civilization  owes  to 
socialism  a  great  debt  of  gi'atitude  for  its  Idealism  and  self-sacrifice  and  for 
its  restraint  upon  the  grosser  excesses  of  capitalism.  But  It  does  not  work  out 
as  a  practical,  constructive  policy  of  government. 

Socialism,  communism,  syndicalism,  and  like  theories  of  government  are 
thriving  mainly  upon  the  abuses  of  capitalism — its  stupid  lack  of  imagination 
and  of  enlightened  selfishness.  Capitalism  is  more  pow^erful,  more  rampant, 
more  despotic,  and  less  controlled  by  law  or  public  sentiment  with  us  than  in  any 
other  country.  It  lacks  the  most  elemental  sense  of  justice  and  fights  every 
inch  of  the  way  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  Of  all  its  blunders 
its  blindness  to  and  disregard  of  the  welfare  of  the  industrial  workers  who  are 
its  chief  asset  is  the  most  flagrant,  short-sighted,  and  unpardonable. 

Socialism  seizes  upcm  those  abuses  and  defects  and  fills  its  ranks  by  cham- 
pioning policies  that  are  not  legitimately  a  part  of  Its  tenets  and  that  are 
logically  a  part  of  the  capitalistic  system,  properly  administered.  If  capital 
were  less  obsessed  with  its  own  righteousness  and  sense  of  security  the  growth 
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of  socialism  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  Its  only  real  friends  are  Its  critics. 
Those  who  sit  idly  by  In  smug  contentment  are  its  worst  enemies. 

Although  a  believer  in  the  abstract  principles  of  States*  rights,  I  feel- driven 
by  the  logic  of  events  to  being  a  nationalist  in  politics.  Our  doctrine  of  States' 
rights  was  evolved  at  a  time  when  Buffalo  was  farther  from  New  York  City 
than  San  Francisco  is  now.  State  lines  mean  little  nowadays  except  the 
opportunity  to  obstruct  reform  and  to  foster  abuses. 

W6  neefl  comprehensive  corporate,  social,  and  industrial  reform  in  order  to 
mitigate  the  most  cruel  of  the  wrongs  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  unrest 
evidenced  by  socialism  and  by  the  more  violently  lawless  forms  of  protest 

There  is  every  reason  for  impatience  with  existing  conditions.  We  are  at 
least  a  generation  behind  European  nations  in  everything  that  pertains  to  these 
subjects.  We  do  less  for  the  masses  than  any  of  the  other  civilized  countries. 
Our  form  of  Government  is  largely  at  fault.  The  limitations  of  our  CJonstltutlon 
stand  in  the  way.  There  Is  the  constant  conflict  between  Feileral  and  States* 
rights  in  the  regulation  of  corporations  and  in  carrying  out  legislation  for  the 
betterment  of  the  industrial  workers.  Uniformity  is  lmj)ossible  under  separate 
State  laws.  Each  State  jealously  watches  the  others  to  see  to  it  that  capital  is 
not  attracted  elsewhere  by  necessary  restrictive  regulation.  Without  uni- 
formity to  take  care  of  the  elements  of  competition  we  can  make  no  progress 
with  industrial  reform.  The  world  has  never  kno\^Ti  or  dreamed  of  anything 
to  compare  with  our  stupendous  corporate  entlti*»s.  They  are  fabulous  in  their 
Bize  and  concentration  of  money  and  power.  They  have  grown  up  almost  over 
night  and  they  are  an  ominous  threat  to  our  institutions,  unless  justly  and 
rigidly  controlled.  There  is  a  lot  of  loose  and  irresponsible  talk  about  our  hav- 
ing too  much  law  and  too  much  corporate  regulation  of  business.  The  fact  is 
that  we  are  suffering  from  the  absence  of  regulative  law  over  these  vast  aggre- 
gations and  that  such  law  as  we  have  Is  too  deeply  impressed  with  and  too 
lilghly  colored  by  the  Influence  of  capital  upon  our  legislative  bodies. 

We  rarely  get  effective  laws  to  deal  with  corporations.  They,  are  usually  the 
result  of  unsatisfactory  compromises  that  reflect  struggle  between  the  people 
and  the  power  of  a  handful  of  selfish  men.  This  is  especially  true  in  State  leg- 
islation, where  the  power  of  those  men,  trading  upon  the  competition  between 
the  States  in  laxity  of  administration,  is  one  of  our  chief  troubles  in  dealing 
with  corporations.  The  result  has  been  that  the  conservative  States  that 
wanted  to  preserve  corporate  responsibility  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  standards  and  to  follow  the  policies  of  their  less  responsible  sisters  In 
order  to  save  themselves  from  having  their  corporations  taken  from  them.  The 
tendency  of  State  laws  regulating  corporations  has  been  steadily  away  from 
the  lines  of  adequate  responsibility. 

The  manner  of  the  organization  of  the  Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  Sage,  and  other 
similar  foundations  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  vice  of  the  system.  These 
foundations  make  no  pretence  of  being  limited  in  their  activities  by  State  lines. 
They  are  not  only  national  but  international  In  their  scope  of  beneficence.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  sought  a  Federal  charter,  but  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  terms  on  which  It  was  offered  by  Congress.  It  wanted  our  fundamental 
laws  against  perpetuities  ignored  and  repealed  so  far  as  concerned  its  powers 
and  limitations.  It  promptly  secured  from  the  New  York  State  legislature 
\vhat  Congress  refused  to  grant.  The  Sage  and  Carnegie  Foundations  did  the 
same.  If  New  York  had  not  given  them  what  they  wanted  they  would  have 
passed  along  from  State  to  State  until  they  found  a  corporate  habitation  on 
their  own  terms,  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  their  operating  wherever 
they  chose.    This  ought  not  to  be  possible. 

I  do  not  share  the  fear  and  distrust*  of  these  foundations.  I  believe  them  to 
be  prompted  by  the  highest  ideals  of  patriotism  and  unselfish  public  spirit. 
They  are  magnificently  managed  by  the  best  intellect  of  the  country — far  bet- 
ter than  would  be  possible  with  any  public  institution.  The  genius  and  re- 
sourcefulness to  which  their  founders  owed  their  material  success  have  been 
unselfishly  expended  by  these  men  upon  these  foundations,  which  are  to  be 
monuments  to  future  generations  of  their  usefulness  to  society.  They  are  doing 
incalculable  public  good  and  no  harm.  Happily,  their  conduct  does  not  to  any 
appreciable  extent  reflect  the  devious  methods  by  which  those  fortunes  weire 
accumulated,  nor  the  views  or  policies  of  their  founders  on  economic  questions; 

In  every  case  in  which  the  hope  or  expectation  of  future  endowments  may 
possibly  be  Influencing  the  policies  of  the  Institution  the  effect  will  be  at  most 
temporary.  It  will  pass  away  with  the  life  of  the  founder  If  there  Is  any  such 
present  restraint.    I  can  see  great  benefits  and  no  appreciable  danger  from  the 
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existence  of  these  foundations,  except  from  tlie  forms  of  their  organization, 
which  should  be  altered  as  I  suggest  in  the  following  particulars: 

First.  They  should  be  organized  under  a  uniform  Federal  law  instead  of 
under  special  State  charters. 

Second.  They  should  not.  be  given  a  perpetual  charter.  One  generation  has 
no  right  to  bind  another.  We  may  have  an  entirely  different  social  structure 
and  different  conceptions  of  education  in  50  years  to  which  these  institutions 
may  be  most  repugnant 

Third.  There  should  be  a  limit  to  their  size. 

Fourth.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to  accumulate  income. 

Fifth.  There  should  be  governmental  representation  when  the  time  comes 
for  replacing  the  present  trustees. 

We  can  never  have  effective  corporate  reform  until  we  get  a  National  cor- 
poration law  applicable  to  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  for  the 
reasons  above  stated  and  because  the  cori>orations  are  too  strong  for  the  States 
and  especially  here  in  the  East. 

New  York's  new  State  banking  law  is  a  striking  illustration  of  that  fact. 
Instances  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  We  can  never  decentralize  the  grow- 
ing concentration  of  the  control  of  money  without  such  a  law.  A  complete 
change  in  our  methods  of  governing  corporations  is  required  so  that  their  control 
can  be  taken  from  the  handful  of  men  who  dominate  the  corporations  in  w:hich 
they  have  no  substantial  interest  and  be  given  back  to  those  who  own  them. 
This  can  be  accomplished  through  a  national  coi-poration  law  as  affecting  inter- 
state corporations  which  will  provide  certain  conditions. 

I  believe  you  want  to  take  that  question  up  a  little  later? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  Now,  my  question  was,  before  you  started  to  read 
your  statement,  Mr.  Untermyer,  the  extent  to  which  the  potential  control  over 
labor  conditions,  if  any,  in  the  hands  of  directors  of  large  corporations  exists? 

Mr.  Untermyeb.  Well,  the  potential  control,  of  course,  is  there.  To  what 
extent  they  exercise  that  control  in  the  government  of  labor  problems  is  another 
question.  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  exercise  it  only  on  broad  questions  of 
policy,  but  the  jwtential  control  is  there  in  very  much  greater  degree,  I  think, 
than  generally  realized.  Take  the  railroad  situation  by  way  of  illustration. 
I  see  I  must  have  back  from  the  stenographer  the  notes  I  gave  him. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir.    The  sergeant  at  arms  will  procure  them. 

Mr.  Untermyeb.  Now,  take,  for  instance,  the  railroad  situation.  That  is  con- 
centrated very  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men  in  New  York,  and  this 
concentration  has  been  brought  about  mainly  by  defective  laws  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  railroad  corporations.  I  have  a  list  here  of  the  railroads  that 
Imve  come  under  the  hands  of  one  or  two  banking  interests  as  the  result  of 
reorganization  of  insolvent  roads,  and  it  includes  over  100,000  miles  of  the  rail- 
road system  of  the  country,  and  we  have  now  under  reorganization  another  pos- 
sible 60,000  miles  of  road  that  is  likely  to— not  likely  to,  but  more  than  likely 
to — come  under  the  same  control.    Now  let  me  illustrate. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  that  you  would  and  kindly  read  that  into  the 
record,  please. 

Mr.  Untermyeb.  Yes.  I  think  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  get  that  memorandum 
back  to  me  that  I  gave  you  [addressing  the  reporter]. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  a  moment.    The  sergeant  at  arms  will  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Untermyeb.  The  system  of  railroad  reorganization  is  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  this  concentration  of  the  control  of  the  railroads  in  the  hands  of 
the  financiers.  If  we  had  laws  such  as  they  have  in  England  and  Germany 
regulating  the  reorganization  of  railroads  and  had  minority  representation  in 
corporations,  the  proper  method  of  voting,  by  which  the  real  owners  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  management  of  that  corporation,  there  would  not  be  this  concen- 
tration. You  take,  for  instance,  the  present  system — a  railroad  gets  into  difl[i- 
culties;  is  about  to  become  insolvent  Of  course,  the  insiders  know  it  when 
nobody  else  does.  According  to  our  present  procedure  they  begin  the  judicial 
proceedings,  and  they  get  their  ow^n  receivers,  generally  a  man  under  whom  the 
road  has  gotten  into  its  difficulties.  Immediately  on  the  appointment  of  that 
receiver  some  banking  house,  by  prearrangement,  brings  out  a  committee  of 
reorganization — very  respectable  gentlemen — always  respectable  gentlemen — 
and  that  committee  calls  for  the  deposit  of  securities.  Well,  the  shareholders 
must  either  subscribe  to  the  kind  of  plan  of  reorganization  laid  down  by  the 
bankers  or  they  have  no  hope  whatever.  They  can  not  reorganize;  they  are 
scattered ;  it  always  requires  a  large  amount  of  money ;  and  the  result  is  that 
when  the  road  is  reorganized  it  is  reorganized  by  one  or  two  banking  houses,  as 
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a  rule,  and  they  put  in  their  directors,  frequently  put  in  voting  trustees  and 
from  that  time  on  tlie  potential  control  of  that  road  Is  In  this  reorganized  board 
of  directors  named  by  them.  They  are  not  named  by  the  sliareholders  at  all. 
Tlie  shareholders  can  not  get  together.  They — the  reorganlzers — assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  property ;  they  supply  it  with  its  money  needs ;  they  buy 
Its  securities ;  and  they  designate,  as  a  rule,  its  executive  officers,  and  in  a  way 
hold  themselves  out  as  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  property,  and 
they  control  the  property — for  all  practical  purposes  they  control  it  These 
great  cori)orations  are  not  controlletl  by  the  vote  of  their  shareholders.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  banking  house  controls 
any  corporation.    The  stock  is  largely  scattered ;  that  is  the  essential  difficulty. 

I  want  to  get  that  list  so  as  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  roads  in  the  great 
systems  in  tliis  countrj-  that  have  come  under  that  sort  of  control  as  the  result 
of  this  form  of  reorganizing  insolvent  properties. 

Chairman  AValsh.  Well,  the  sergeant  at  arms  will  return  In  a  moment. 

Mr.  UXTERMYER.  Woll,  there  are  certainly  a  hundred  thousand  or  more  miles 
of  road  and  about  G0,0()0  miles  of  road  now  in  receiverships  or  impending 
receiverships. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  gross  mik»ajro,  ilr.  Bjilhird  asks? 

Sir.  UxTERMYEB.  In  the  United  States? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  I  don't  know.  I  think  it  Is  something  like  2.")0,000  miles ;  I 
am  not  sure.    I  may  be  wrong  about  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  told  that  the  sergeant  at  aims  had  to  go  (»ver  to  the 
Tribune  Building,  where  the  stenographers  had  their  office,  and  so  we  will  be 
delayed  u  moment. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Perhaps  we  can  got  along  without  It. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Perhaps  we  had  better  wait  a  few  moments  until  we 
get  that 

Mr.  UxTERMYER.  I  find  I  have  a  list  of  those  roads  here.  Here  are  some 
of  the  roads  of  the  gi'eat  systems  that  have  gone  through  reorganization :  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  reorganized  through  J.  P.  Morgan  8c  Co.  and  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.,  and  Mr.  Castro,  of  Morgan  &  Co.,  became  a  voting  trustee  upon  the 
board.  That  is,  generally  there  are  three  trustees,  who  hold  stock  for  a  given 
number  of  years,  and  they  vote  It.  but  after  the  voting  trust  exiiires  control  of 
,the  road  continues  pretty  much  th^  same.  I  do  not  think  of  any  instance  in 
this  country  in  which  the  stockhoMers  have  ever  really  changed  the  manage- 
ment of  any  gi*eat  corporation  unless  there  has  been  a  fight  between  two  great 
Interests ;  but  as  between  the  body  of  the  stockholders  on  the  one  side  and  some 
great  interests  on  the  other,  I  do  not  recall  any  instance  in  the  country  in 
which  a  change  of  management  has  been  effected  by  the  action  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  was  reorganized  by  Morgan  &  Co.  as  reorganization 
managers.  The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  was  reorganized  by  Morgan  & 
Co.  as  reorganization  managers,  the  late  IMr.  Morgan  Ix^comlng  a  voting  trustee. 
That  is  again  In  process  of  reorganization  noN\' — under  reorganization.  You 
may  remember  it  was  sold  to  tlie  Erie,  and  then  had  to  be  taken  back,  and  then  It 
has  been  since  dumped  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  where  it  now  rests,  and  is  In 
receivership. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western,  which  was  reorganlzeil  by  Morgan  &  Co.  as  re- 
organization managers.  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  assoc'iate,  Mr.  George  F.  Baker, 
being  two  of  the  three  trustees.    I  tliink  that  Is  still  In  the  voting  trust. 

The  Erie,  which  was  reorganized  by  J.  P.  Morgan  ik,  Co.  as  reorganization 
managers ;  Mr.  Morgan  became  a  voting  trustee. 

The  Northern  Pacific  was  reorganized  by  J,  P.  :Morgun  as  reorganization 
manager,  Mr.  Morgan  becoming  a  voting  trustee. 

The  Pere  Marquette,  reorganized  by  Morgan  &  Co.,  and,  I  think,  now  again 
undergoing  reorganization,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

The  Southern  Railway,  reorganiz(Hl  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  as  reorganization 
managers,  and  ^Ir.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Baker  becoming  voting  trustees. 

The  Reading,  reorganized  by  Morgan  &  Co.  as  reorganization  manager.s.  Mr, 
Morgan  became  one  of  the  voting  trustees. 

The  Union  Pacific,  reorganized  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  together  with  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  Central  Pacific,  then  under  the  same  organization. 

And  among  other  .systems  now  undergoing  reorganization  or  financial  read- 
justment may  be  mentioned  the  Wabash,  the  Rock  Island,  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  the  Pere  Mar- 
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quette,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  other  roads,  probably  aggrefffiting  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  miles,  which  are  practically  certain  to  come  under  the  same  general 
control. 

So  you  will  see  as  a  result — ^I  think  largely  as  the  result  of  this  archaic  sys- 
tem of  ours,  as  soon  as  a  railroad  gets  into  trouble  it  is  liable  to  add  to  the 
concentration  of  tlie  control  of  railroad  properties  of  the  country  by  all  coming 
into  the  hands  of  one  or  two  interests,  and  these  people,  having  the  responsibility 
for  the  property,  they  designate  the  presidents  and  designate  largely  the  board 
of  directors,  and  those  boards  do  not  change  materially,  except  through  death, 
and  then  their  substitutes  are  designated.  So  we  have  a  most  stupendous  coii- 
centration  of  control,  for  instance,  in  the  railway  properties  of  the  country. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  when  a  great  question  of  policy  in  dealing  with  labor  arises 
it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  decide  it,  so  far  as  one  side  of  the  controversy  is 
concerned,  because  it  can  be  decided  almost  from  one  office.  That  is  the 
potential  control  that  the  great  financial  interests  possess  over  railroad 
property. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  do  you  Imow  of  any  instances,  Mr.  Unterrayer,  tliat 
have  either  come  under  your  own  observation  or  which  you  heard  from  any 
quarter,  of  the  exercise  of  this  control  ? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Well,  I  think  it  w^ould  be  rather  loose  to  discuss  what  one 
hears  in  tlie  way  of  rumor.  Personally  I  know  of  no  instance  of  the  exercise 
of  the  control  that  has  come  under  my  personal  observation.  Of  course  I  have 
heard  of  a  great  many  instances ;  but  I  would  ratlier  not  discuss  those,  because 
hearsay  is  very  unreliable. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Unless  you  have  some  personal  objection  to  it,  we  would 
like  it  because,  you  understand,  this  is  an  investigating  body,  and  sometimes  a 
suggestion  is  made  through  hearsay  testimony  out  of  which  may  be  developed 
the  actual  facts. 

Mr.  Untekmyisb.  I  think  one  of  those  instances  was  very  fully  exploited  be- 
fore the  Stanley  committee,  was  it  not,  in  the  steel  investigation,  in  which  there 
was  the  question  that  the  labor  and  orders  came  from  abroad.  I  believe  the 
documents  were  put  in  the  record  in  the  Stanley  investigation.  I  would  rather 
not  indulge  in  the  loose  method  of  trying  to  recapitulate  what  was  in  the 
record. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  see.    That  was  gone  into  before  the  Stanlt*y  committee? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  that  tiiese  financial  directors,  selected  as 
you  have  indicated,  have  a  sufiiclent  knowledge  of  Industrial  conditions  and 
what  we  might  call  social  philosophy  to  qualify  them  to  direct  policies  involv- 
ing such  a  large  number  of  people? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  I  would  not  like  to  pass  on  the  knowledge  of  social  phil- 
osophy that  these  gentlemen  possess.  Everybody  has  his  own  conception  of 
social  philosophy.  I  may  say  generally  that  I  think  that  tlie  financial  people 
in  New  York  who  serve  on  these  boards  have  less  knowledge  of  the  real  senti- 
ment of  the  country  than  the  man  from  Oshkosh.  I  do  not  think  they  know 
very  much  about  the  real  sentiment  of  this  country.  I  believe  we  are  the 
most  provincial  part  of  the  country  right  here. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  had  not  observed  any  of  the 
devious  methods,  I  l)elieve  you  call  it,  which  were  used  in  acquiring  these  large 
functions  being  exercised  in  the  conduct  of  the  foundations. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Well.  I  said  that  from  the  little  I  had  been  able  to  observe 
I  did  not  think  that  the  foundations — I  did  think  that  the  foundations  were 
well  managed  in  an  enlightened  way. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  care  to  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  on 
the  general  social  conditions  in  America  of  the  development  of  enormous  for- 
tunes, as  the  result  of  methods  such  as  you  have  mentioned,  which  have  been 
practiced  during  the  last  30  or  40  years? 

Mr,  Untebmyeb.  The  result  of  what,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  result  of  general  social  conditions  in  America. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Well,  I  suppose  everybody  will  agree  that  it  has  been 
demoralizing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  consider — ^pardon  nie,  were  you  going  to  say 
something? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  I  was  going  to  say  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  of 
these  things  going  on — that  the  methods  that  were  adopted  in  acquiring  these 
vast  fortunes  could  never  be  repeated  In  this  country  or  in  any  other.  I  believe 
everybody  concedes  tliat  there  has  been  great  improvement  of  late  years  in  the 
methods. 
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Chniriuan  Walsh.  Do  you  consider  that  the  creation  of  very  larpe  fortunes 
as  a  result  of  such  methods  in  American  industries  is  in  any  considerable  degree 
0  cause  of  poverty? 

Mr.  rNTERMYER.  Well,  that  is  a  very  profound  sociological  problem. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  that  is  one  reason  why  we  are  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  I'ntermyee.  That  is  a  very  profound  sociological  and  economic  problem, 
and  would  probably  take  a  long  while  to  develop  in  a  discussion,  would  it  not, 
Mr.  Cliairman?  UndoubteiUy  the  diversion  of  moneys  from  their  legitimate 
channels  and  the  accumulation  of  those  moneys  in  illicit  ways  does  affect  the 
question  of  poverty  and  does  Increase  poverty.  If,  by  way  of  illustration,  you 
can  take  a  property  that  is  w^orth  a  million  dollai*s  and  by  manipulation  and 
inflation  of  capital. put  it  ui>on  the  market  for  $10,000,000,  and  through  arti- 
ficial means  scatter  those  securities  out  among  the  people  on  the  basis  of 
$10,000,000  or  $20,000,000,  the  natural  temptation  Is  to  try  to  pay  dividends  on 
those  $20,(X)0,000  or  $10,000,000.  Well,  the  efforts  to  pay  dividends  on  an  in- 
flated capital  always  lead,  in  the  first  instance,  to  an  attempt  to  secure  a 
monopoly  of  the  industry  so  as  to  get  the  profit  by  artificial  means ;  if  you  can 
not  get  it  by  securing  a  monopoly  of  the  industry,  then  the  next  effort  is  to  get 
it  by  reducing  the  expenses,  and  the  laborer  is  the  first  man  whom  you  come 
across  when  you  consider  the  question  of  reducing  operating  exx)enses,  so  that 
the  attempt  to  make  returns  on  inflated  capital  ahvays  reacts  upon  the  industry. 

(Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  stated  that  there  lias  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  the  operators  of  these  concerns  within  the  past  few 
years.  I  will  ask  you  what  your  observation  has  been  as  to  how  that  came 
about — by  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  individuals  concerned  in  those  operations, 
by  growing  governmental  supervision,  or  by  public  criticism. 

Mr.  I'NTE»MYEB.  I  think  it  has  been  due  partly  to  public  exposure  of  the 
so-called  muckrakers,  in  public  investigations,  and  partly  to  the  tendency  to 
further  Government  control.  Of  course  the  (jrovernment  control  over  the  rail- 
roads has  done  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  dishonesty  in  railroad  manage- 
ment. It  has  not  done  away  with  all  of  it,  because  Government  control  Is  not 
yet  effective;  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  to  complete  the  effectiveness 
of  railroad  controL  But  wherever  there  has  been  Government  control,  such 
aSsthe  growing  Government  control  over  banks  and  financial  institutions,  a  more 
frequent  and  thorough  examination  of  financial  institutions  like  life  insurance 
companies  has  certainly  created  a  revolution  in  the  standard  of  official  manage- 
ment ;  and  I  think  we  have  a  code  of  ethics  to-day  in  financial  institutions  that 
is  vastly  better  than  we  had  a  few  years  ago,  but  I  think  it  is  still  capable 
of  great  improvement,  and  I  am  hoping  that  with  that  increasing  control  we 
shall  have  better  standards  of  corporate  management.  I  think  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  be  considered  dishonest,  and  punished  as  dishonesty,  for  the 
men  who  are  In  control  of  these  great  corporations  to  exploit  them  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  to  gamble  on  inside  information — to  rig  the  stock  market — ^but  we 
have  not  reached  that  stage  of  it. 

Chairman  ^^^VLSH.  Have  you  observed  whether  or  not  this  general  improve- 
ment would  extend  to  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  employees  in  the 
indiLStry  involved? 

Mr.  UxTERMYEB.  I  think  the  Indications  are  very  apparent:  that  there  are 
efforts  being  made  in  the  industries  to  assist  the  general  condition  of  the  work- 
ers ;  in  some  instances  to  give  them  something  that  looks  like  participation.  Of 
course  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  effective  at  all.  I  think  we  have  got  to  have 
a  system  of  social  reform  In  the  way  of  unemployment  insurance — ^insurance 
against  sickness  and  invalidity. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Before  we  get  to  that  I  am  trying  to  attract  your  attention 
to  the  si>ecific  matter,  if  possible,  of  the  Improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
workers,  so  far  as  their  wages  and  hours,  we  will  say,  are  concerned ;  have  you 
observed  that  detail? 

Mr.  UxTERMYER.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  that  situation  to  discuss  it. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  Have  you  observed  the  effect  upon  the  workers  in  indus- 
tries, as  an  example,  of  the  concentration  of  manufacturing  Industries  into 
large  corporations? 

Mr.  Untermyee.  I  think  it  is  distinctively  harmful.  I  have  had  some 
occasion  to  observe  that.  The  concentration  of  the  control  of  an  Industry  in 
ft  few  hands  destroys  the  liberty  of  the  worker  and  destroys  the  power  of 
his  union  and  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  of  that  Industry  to  say 
whether  it  shall  be  a  union  concern  or  not,  whether  it  shall  be  organized  or 
unorganize<l  labor,  and  I  am  a  great  believer  in  organized  labor  and  the  exten- 
sion of  that  principle. 
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•  • 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why? 

Mr.  Unteemybx.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  chance  against  organized 
capital.  The  struggle  is  hard  enough  when  they  are  both  organized.  Capital 
can  wait  and  still  live,  but  labor  has  got  to  make  a  living  or  starve.  The  con- 
ditions, under  the  most  advantageous  conditions,  are  grossly  unequal,  but  when 
you  get  a  great  aggregation  of  capital  in  any  industry,  with  all  of  the  power 
behind  it  on  the  one  side  and  the  labor  organization  on  the  other,  the  labor 
organization  is  helpless.  Nothing  more  short-sighted  was  ever  done  or  sug- 
gested than  that  done  by  labor  when  it  encouraged  the  organization  of  the 
trusts.  I  remember  the  time  when  they  rather  encouraged  it,  and  thought  it 
would  be  easy  to  control  the  situation ;  but  anybody  who  looked  a  little  ahead 
could  see  that  was  the  most  suicidal  thing  labor  ever  did,  when  it  allowed  all 
of  the  manufacturers  or  industries  in  a  given  field  to  come  together  in  one  vast 
aggregation  and  give  them  that  i)ower  to  fight  labor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  was  stated  by  a  very  large  employer  of  labor  before  this 
commission  that  the  employment  of  a  man  or  nonemployment  of  him  was  a 
great  deal  like  the  purchase  of  a  commodity  in  a  store.  You  call  at  the  store, 
and  if  you  do  not  like  the  price  or  the  conditions  under  which  the  sale  is  made 
you  can  retire  and  not  deal  with  that  concern.  Likewise  a  man  looking  tor 
employment  can  call  on  an  employer,  and  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  condi- 
tions and  the  hours  of  labor,  and  so  forth,  he  can  likewise  retire;  and  this 
gentleman  made  that  parallel  as  the  basis  of  his  very  decided  opposition  to 
dealing  with  organized  labor  as  such.    What  do  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Untkbmyer.  I  have  always  looked  upon  the  refusal  to  deal  with  organ- 
ized labor  as  a  very  despotic  attitude,  especially  on  the  part  of  corporations, 
because  a  corporation  is  an  aggregation  of  organized  capital.  I  can  not  see 
why  organized  capital  should  refuse  to  deal  with  organized  labor.  It  has  got 
the  best  of  it  by  far  anyway.  That  illustration  Is  very  familiar,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  It  does  not  deceive  anybody  in  these  days.  It  sounds  likely  enough,  but  it 
does  not  work  out.  The  laborer  who  does  not  like  his  employer's  terms,  If  the 
employer  happens  to  have  a  monoix)ly  of  that  particular  industry,  and  that  is 
the  only  industry  the  laborer  knows,  may  have  a  hard  time  getting  a  Job  any- 
where else,  because  there  is  no  work  elsewhere  to  do.  He  has  no  option  what- 
ever and  that  is  not  a  fair  argument 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  or  does  not  a  large  corporation  possess  Inherent 
possibilities  for  maintaining  more  proper  labor  conditions  than  smaller  cor- 
porations? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  That  depends  upon  the  corporation  management  that  domi- 
nates. I  imagine  that  if  it  looked  far  enough  into  the  future  it  would  see 
reasons  for  better  treatment  of  Its  labor,  for  looking  after  the  physical  needs 
of  its  employees,  and  getting  the  best  labor  by  treating  all  labor  best. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Can  you  cite  any  instances  in  which  large  corporations 
have  voluntarily  assumed  a  progressive  attitude  with  regard  to  labor  condi- 
tions In  advance  of  public  criticism  or  demands  from  their  employees? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Well,  I  should  say  that  in  some  of  these  insurance  schemes 
and  In  some  of  the  plans  that  have  been  put  out  for  cooperation  and  interesting 
the  employees  In  the  business,  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  buy  securities 
from  time  to  time  there  are  evidences  of  a  disposition  of  that  knd.  I  think 
they  are  scattering,  but  there  are  such  evidences.  I  believe  some  of  these  plans 
were  formulated  with  the  very  best  of  Intentions  and  some  of  them  are  very 
good. 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  your  experience  and  knowledge  have  the  corpora- 
tions generally  been  favorable  to  tlie  representatives  of  employees  in  the  de- 
termination of  labor  questions  either  through  trade  unions  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  No;  I  think  they  have  shortsightedly  fought  the  movement 
all  the  way,  and  they  have  had  so  much  x)ower  that  our  labor  unions  have  not 
anywhere  near  the  strength  of  the  unions  on  the  other  side.  They  have  neither 
the  political  power  nor  x)ower  of  dealing  with  their  employees  that  they  have 
over  there.  The  Government  Is  constantly  helping  them  over  there  and  com- 
ing to  the  aid  of  the  labor  unions. 

Take  In  Germany.  The  whole  trend  of  the  German  Government  has  been  to 
rwiegnize  and  favor  the  labor  unions.  I  have  in  mind  by  way  of  illustration 
the  bill  passed  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Potash  Trust;  you  may 
remember  the  Potash  Cartel,  as  they  call  It.  That  Is  an  operation  of  the  mine 
owners  who  own  the  potash  mines,  of  which  Germany  has  the  monopoly  of  the 
world,  there  being  two  or  three  of  these  mines  owned  by  the  Government. 
They  wanted  to  get  together  in  a  pool  so  as  to  restrict  production  and  keep  up 
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the  prioo.  Those  pools  are  allowe<l  In  Oermany  under  Government  ftupervislon, 
but  wiien  it  came  to  the  form  of  tlie  act  that  the  Heiclistap:  fthould  pass  the 
Socialist  Party  had  a  ju-eat  deal  to  sa^'  about  It  so  far  as  it  concerned  labor. 
Now,  in  the  determination  of  tlie  output  of  these  mines  that  constituted  the 
pool  each  mine  had  its  proijortion  of  the  output;  it  had  to  turn  out  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  outimt  When  the  bill  came  to  be  passed  provisions  were  put 
in  it  to  the  effect,  first,  tliat  any  party  to  tlie  i>ool  that  reduced  the  number 
of  laborers  should  have  its  proi)ortion  of  the  p(K)l  reduced.  Any  party  that  in- 
creased the  hours  of  labor  or  decreased  the  wages  of  labor  should  have  its 
proportion  of  the  pool  reduced ;  and  there  were  a  number  of  provisions  scattered 
ail  through  that  bill  showing  that  labor  had  been  considered  at  every  stage  of 
the  pi*eparation  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  proportions  that  tliese  men  in  the  pool 
were  to  get  would  depend  uiK)n  the  liberality  with  which  labor  was  treat et I. 
That  was  all  the  result  of  the  Socialist  Party  representing  the  labor  unions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  Government,  you  say,  worked  tliat  out? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Yes;  the  Government  worked  that  out  with  the  aid  of  the 
Socialist   Party. 

Cliairman  Walsu.  Wliat  plan  would  you  consider  desirable  and  possible,  so 
far  as  tlie  Government  was  coucerneil,  in  thi^  country,  in  taking  action  of  that 
sort? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  You  mean  in  the  way  of  assisting  the  labor  unions? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Untekmyer.  We  have  not  the  .same  free<lom  of  action  they  have  in  other 
countries,  because  we  have  a  Constitution,  and  our  written  Constitution  stands 
in  the  way  of  a  gi*eat  many  of  these  reforms. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  given  any  thought  as  to  any  agency  that  might 
be  created  under  our  existing  law  tliat  would  further  protect  workers  in  their 
rights  along  the  line  |)erluips  suggesteil  by  you  in  this  law  relating  to  the  i)Otasli 
industries  ? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Only  when  the  corporations  come  to  a  legislative  botly  for 
aid;  then,  of  course,  the  legislature  or  Congress  can  impose  such  conditions  as 
it  sees  tit;  but  we  are  not  uniler  corporate  regulations  to  the  same  extent. 

Clialrman  Walsh.  Could  It  be  done  by  a  tariff  law  under  existing  constitu- 
tional provisions? 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  I  should  .say  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Wliy  not? 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  I  don't  thinli  you  could  make  a  protective-tariff  condition 
in  regard  to  labor;  I  do  not  think  you  could  dls^Timiiiate  in  that  way. 

Chairman  Walsh.  With  wliat  provision  of  the  Constitution  do  you  think 
£uch  a  law  would  be  in  conflict? 

]Mr.  Untebmyeb.  I  have  not  con.sidered  it  very  fully ;  In  fact,  the  thought  Is 
a  new  one  suggested  by  your  question,  but  you  must  be  very  careful  that  the 
laws  are  not  unequal  in  their  operation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  not  the  imposition  of  tariff  duties  on  tlie  protluct 
of  a  certain  industry  in  that  general  way  discriminate  as  to  all  industries? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  We  have  a  special  provision  of  the  Constitution  allowing 
Congress  to  levy  customs. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  contractetl  In  its  terms,  if  you  re- 
call Its  provisions  after  this  time,  to  admit  of  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  see  that  any  increase  in  the  price  of  any  product  made  pos- 
sible by  the  imposition  of  the  duty  should  go  to  the  employee  engaged  In  the 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  question  at  this  time,  as  it 
would  require  a  gowl  deal  more  consideration  than  I  have  been  able  to  give  It 
I  have  never  thought  It  possible,  but  It  may  be  possible,  to  constinict  a  tariff 
bill  througli  a  tariff  commission  that  will  take  into  account  the  conditions  of 
labor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  observed  the  gi'owth  and  developaient  in  this 
country  of  admluLstratlve  boards  dealing  with  what  are  called  strictly  public 
utilities,  of  course? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Y'es. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  that  It  seems  to  be  a  modern  development  of  the  old 
legal  right  of  control  of  such  corporation  in  Its  nature  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes;  and  it  Is  ne<:*essarily  incident  to  our  growing  com- 
plexity of  economic  relations. 

Chairman  Wai^sh.  Ilave  you  ever  thought  of  the  proposition  that  inasmuch 
as  the  basis  for  rates  controlled  by  these  public  bodies  are,  of  course — that 
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perhaps  they  could,  under  the  present  ConRtltutlon,  enforce  a  minimum  wage 
for  the  Uiborers  in  particular  industries,  in  malving  ratt»«? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  I  believe  a  minimum  wnj^e  is  constitutionally  possible  ia 
interstate  corixirations  as  a  condition  to  the  rate-making  power. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tliat  would  api)ly  to  all  public  utilities  of  an  interstate 
character  from  a  Federal  standix)int  and  to  intrastate  industries  or  at  least 
where  they  exist — ^^here  they  have  such  boards? 

Mr.  Untkrmyer.  Yea;  I  do  not  see  why  a  minimum  \Mlge  can  not  be  en- 
forced as  an  incident  of  the  rate-making  power. 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  ln.stance.  a  public  utility  hoard  could  declare  a  mini- 
mum wage  in  a  State  for,  we  will  say,  girls  employ eil  as  telephone  operators, 
in  making  up  the  rates 

Mr.  Untermter.  I  should  say  that  wmdd  not  offend  against  any  provision 
of  the  Constitution  where  they  come  under  public  regulation;  as  exercising  a 
public  franchise,  they  could  impose  the  condition  in  prescribing  the  rate. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  likewise  something  could  be  done  in  fixing  tlie  mini- 
mum wage  for  unskilled  and  unorganized  laborers  in  tlie  railroad  lines? 

Mr,  Untlrmyeb.  Yes;  the  same  principle,  I  should  say,  would  apply  there. 
A  very  different  question  arises  when  you  come  to  consider  interstate  corpora- 
tions that  do  not  enjoy  a  public  franchise. 

Clialrman  Walsh.  What  sort  of  corporations,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Untebmyer,  Any  manufacturing  coi'poration. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  corporation — ^you  would  draw  a  distinction  between 
a  corporation  that  has  a  charter  under  a  general  statute  applying  to  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  organizations  and  those  that  have  to  do  with  furnishing 
commodities  for  public  use? 

Mr.  Untermyeb.  I  drew  a  very  marked  distinction  between  private  corpora- 
tions and  pul)lic  utility  corporations. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Or  quasi  public? 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  Those  that  exercise  public  franchises  come  under  different 
regulations  than  those  that  do  not.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Clovernment  to 
Interfere  too  much  with  private  buslnes.s. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Outside  of  the  question  of  policy,  I  was,  of  course,  asking, 
for  the  time  being,  your  offhand  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Untkrmyer.  These  offhand  curbstone  oi)inions  are  not  of  much  value. 

Chairman  Walsh.  No  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  instructive. 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  You  get  committed  sometimes  to  a  iX)int  of  view  and  find 
you  are  wrong. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  if  you  will  please,  Mr.  Untermyer, 
construct  certain  constructive  measures  for  the  improvement  of  industrial  con- 
ditions and  for  dealing  with  the  evils  of  industrial  wealth,  inefficiency,  poverty, 
and  the  like,  that  you  have  thought  of  perhaps  in  a  general  way  in  connection 
with  the  request  made  of  you  by  Mr.  Manly? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  As  I  look  upon  the  government  of  corporations,  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  controlled  has  a  very  vital  effect  upon  labor  conditions, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  great  corporations  of  the  country.  I  look  upon 
the  concentration  of  the  control  of  tliese  coriwrations  in  a  center  like  New 
York  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  possible  and  a  thing  to  l>e  done  away  with  for 
the  good  of  everj^  industry  concerned.  Take  up,  first,  the  question  of  corporate 
control.  The  fact  Is  that  the  great  corporations  with  widely  scattereil  hold- 
ings are  controlled  by  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  stockholders. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  have  tetstiraony  in  the  case  of  one  corporation,  for 
instance,  that  I  think  has  a  capital  stock  of  $90,000,000  or  $100,000,000  and 
a  bonded  lndebte<lness  of  practically  $40,000,000,  engagetl  In  very  large  opera- 
tions of  proiluction,  that  has  2,000  stockholders.  Now,  I  would  like  you  to  state 
to  tlie  commission,  from  your  experience  and  observation,  what  amount  of  stock 
would  constitute  an  absolute  control  of  such  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  May  I  ask  a  few  questions  in  that  connection? 

Chairman  Wat^h.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Is  it  a  stock  listed  on  the  stock  exchange? 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  is  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  It  is  listed  on  the  stock  exchange,  and  It  is  controlled  by  a 
great  financial  interest.  Those  are  two  very  important  factors  in  answering 
the  question  as  to  how  much  it  takes  to  control. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  large  financial  interest  does 
not  control  because  it  owns  only  40  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  that  corporation. 
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Mr.  Untebmyer.  That  seems  to  me  preposterous;  In  fact,  I  know  It  is. 
Here  Is  the  situation  with  respect  to  corporations  of  tliat  character:  In  the 
first  place  I  siiould  eay  that  10  per  cent  would  control  Hiat  corporation,  or 
less.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  stock,  with  the  rest  of  it  scattered  among  2,000 
stockholders,  and  the  securities  listed  on  the  .stock  exchange,  and  the  control 
held  in  strong  financial  hands,  and  for  this  reason.  As  to  the  stock  that  is  on 
the  excliange,  that  stock  Is  being  dealt  in  and  speculated  in,  that  is  in 
the  hands  of  brokers.  The  stock  that  is  in  the  hands  of  brokers  is  always  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  any  financial  interest  that  is  in  control  of  the  property.  All 
they  do  is  to  send  around  and  get  the  proxies  from  the  brokers.  So.  when 
the  stock  is  in  the  street,  the  big  financial  interest  that  is  in  control  has  a 
tremendous  nucleus  to  start  with.  That  nucleus  comes  from  the  blocks  of 
stock  held  in  the  names  of  brokers  who  are  carrying  it  for  their  customers. 
That  always  goes  to  that  interest,  because  their  interests  are  identical. 

Now,  the  next  point  is  stock  that  is  in  the  hands  of  banks  and  bankers  owned 
by  them  as  large  holders,  that  goes  to  them  by  proxies.  In  either  case 
the  stockholders  are  absolutely  helpless  in  those  corporations.  This  method 
of  proxy  voting  is  the  greatest  farce  ever  devised ;  It  leaves  the  control  in  the 
hands  of  whoever  has  it,  as  a  rule,  and  I  should  say  in  the  case  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  that  the  stock  scattered  in  that  way,  unless  it  ap- 
peared to  the  stockholders  that  somebody  had  made  away  with  all  of  the 
assets,  that  you  would  not  get  a  change  of  control  under  any  circumstances 
if  the  people  in  control  held  but  5  or  10  per  cent.  Nearly  every  railroad  corpora- 
tion in  this  country  is  controlled  with  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  stock  in 
the  hands  of  all  of  the  officers  and  the  board  of  directors  put  together,  and 
without  knowing  the  exact  figures  in  a  case  like  that  of  the  steel  c<»nipany  I 
would  undertake  to  say  that  the  whole  board  of  directors  and  all  of  the 
oflficers  together  do  not  own  5  per  cent  of  the  stock,  and  yet  they  control  it  as 
absolutely  as  if  they  owned  the  whole  thing  and  maintained  the  control,  and 
It  has  never  been  possible  to  take  it  away.  This  is  due  to  our  defective  cor- 
porate system.  Stockholders  do  not  get  a  "  look  in  " — ^the  scattered  stockhold- 
ers— as  a  result  of  the  system.  What  is  the  sj  stem  ?  The  management  send  out 
proxies  every  year,  and  the  proxy  is  a  power  of  attorney  to  some  one  they 
name.  If  you  are  a  stockholder,  you  do  not  know  to  whom  you  are  giving  your 
proxy.  It  does  not  usually  run  to  the  man  in  control,  but  to  some  one  nom- 
inated by  him.  You  do  not  know  for  whom  he  is  going  to  vote  as  a  director. 
You  send  a  power  of  attorney  for  him  to  vote  for  whoever  he  pleases. 

These  stockholders  are  scattered  all  over  the  country ;  they  can  not  come  to 
the  meetings  and  vote  in  person,  and  the  only  plan  devised  by  the  law  is  to  vote 
by  proxy.  I  have  suggested  the  following  change  in  the  method  of  voting  stock : 
In  the  first  place,  the  stockholder  should  be  allowed  to  vote  In  person  or  by  mail. 
We  brought  that  about  to  some  extent  in  the  case  of  the  insurance  companies 
as  a  result  of  the  investigation  in  1906.  The  maangement  should  be  required 
at  least  90  days  before  a  meeting  to  send  out  the  names  of  its  candidates  for 
whom  the  stockholders  should  have  the  right  to  designate  the  candidate,  which 
the  management  should  alsp  send  out  and  then  the  stockholder  gets  a  chance 
to  vote  for  someone.  That  is  the  first  change  that  ought  to  be  made  in  the  sys- 
tem of  voting. 

The  second  change,  and  still  more  Important,  should  be  one  that  would  allow 
minority  representation  in  corporations.  We  all  know  now  tliat  the  majority 
of  corporations,  that  the  majority  of  the  stock  elects  all  the  directors.  The 
minority  has  no  representation  whatever.  That  discourages  stockholders,  so 
that  they  do  not  take  any  part  in  elections.  They  know  that  they  can  not  get 
together  to  such  an  extent  as  to  control  the  corporation  as  against  any  big 
financial  interest  that  has  it.  As  long  as  they  can  not  eonrol  it  they  do  not 
attempt  to  do  anything. 

Now,  if  you  would  encourage  stockholders  so  that  they  could  get  a  minority 
representation,  they  would  take  part  in  the  management  of  their  compan5\ 
Now,  for  in.stance,  suppose  there  are  nine  directors  to  be  elected.  Under  this 
system  of  cumulative  voting  the  minority  representatlon^-one-ninth  of  the 
stock — would  elect  one  director,  each  one-ninth  of  that  stock  would  elect  one  of 
the  nine  directors,  so  that  the  stockholders  could  get  together  and  get  representa- 
tion in  their  corporation.  If  they  had  such  a  representation  you  might  get  local 
interest  represente<l  on  the  board  of  a  corporation  Instead  of  absentee  land- 
lordism, which  exists  in  all  these  gi*eat  corporations,  they  being  owned  from  the 
center  down  here.  So,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  important  features,  one  of  the 
important  reforms  necessary  in  order  to  get  a  proi>er  administration  of  these 
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corporations  that  would  redound  to  the  Interest  of  labor  as  well  as  of  capital, 
would  be  to  do  away  with  proxy  voting,  have  voting  by  mail,  and  give  minority 
representation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Before  we  get  too  far  away  from  the  subject — you  statetl 
a  while  ago  one  banking  company  could  practically  decide  labor — had  the  poten- 
tial power  to  decide  labor  conditions  for  the  railroads ;  which  banking  company? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Well,  I  think  that  is  quite  apparent  I  would  rather  not 
mention  any  nanw»s. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good. 

Commissioner  Lennon  asks  me  to  inquire 

Mr.  Untebmyeb  (interrupting).  I  have  your  list  showing  the  method  by  which 
these  corporations  have  been  reorganized  and  the  banking  house  that  has  had 
most  to  do  with  that  reorganization. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  that  would  be  the  one? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  That  one  would  have  potential  control.  Now,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  it  is  always  exercising  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  presidents  of  these  roads 
who  are  named  largely  by  the  banking  houses,  have  not  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  it. 

Here  is  an  illustration,  a  very  familiar  illustration.  Take  the  case  of  the  New 
Haven  road.  Well,  the  house  that  dominated  it  Just  as  they  have  all  the  prop- 
erty, had  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  stock  when  it  got  into  trouble. 
That  house  had  named  the  president  under  whom  this  vast  amount  of  money 
was  squandered  and  who  had  tried  to  create  a  monopoly  in  New  England  trans- 
portation, and  when  the  president,  who  was  acting  under  direction  in  gathering 
all  this  property  together,  wlien  a  row  came  along  "  they  put  him  out " — the 
people  who  were  responsible  for  his  policies — and  they  put  the  other  man  in, 
the  stockholders  did  not  squeak.  Y«»u  have  not  heard  any  word  from  those 
25,000  stockholders.  The  power  of  these  people  is  Just  as  great  as  it  ever  was 
in  the  management  of  that  property. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tou  mentioned  absentee  landlordism  in  industry  as  an 
undesirable  situation.  I  wLsh  you  could  briefly  state  what  you  deem  to  be  the 
evils  of  absentee  landlordism  in  Industry. 

^Ir.  Untebmyeb.  Absentee  landlordism,  of  course,  we  understand  Is  the  con- 
centration of  these  great  industries.  Take  a  familiar  instance  of  the  steel 
company.  Before  those  different  plants  were  consolidated  every  locality  had 
its  plant,  had  its  local  management.  After  the  consolidation  with  a  view  of 
economy  the  managements  were  consolidated,  taken  away  from  their  localities, 
and  the  finances  were  conducted  from  New  York,  or  some  other  great  center. 
And  you  do  not  have,  of  course — the  owners  of  the  property  were  no  longer 
in  touch  with  their  employees  except  through  subordinates.  But  It  is  very 
difficult  with  our  growing  size  of  the  corporation  to  avoid  a  certain  amount  of 
absentee  landlordism.    I  think  It  has  been  carried  to  the  verge  of  extremity. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  think  we  have  carried  it,  you  say,  to  the  verge  of 
extremity? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes. 

Chairnmn  Walsh.  Well,  assuming,  then,  or  admitting  that,  would  the  present 
concentration  of  our  industries — ^admitting  that  absentee  landlordism  must 
exist,  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  duty  of  the  director  who  was  absent  from 
the  place,  as  to  seeing  that  these  policies  which  affect  the  men  and  women 
in  the  industry,  or  perhaps  the  passage  or  the  administration  of  laws  affecting 
those  industries  in  the  State,  or  violation  of  the  law,  if  you  will,  would  there  be 
any  new  duty  put  ui)on  a  nonresident  director  in  this  newer  development  of 
great  concentration? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  This  concentration  of  industries  certainly  emphasizes  the 
need  of  comprehensive  general  laws  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  worker. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Suppose,  after  a  law  was  passed  designed  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  the  workers,  and  a  director,  although  a  nonresident  director,  had 
his  attention  called  to  the  alleged  fact  that  the  law  was  being  violated  by  his 
company,  what  would  his  duty  be  under  the  circumstances? 

Mr.  Untebmy'eb.  Well,  of  course,  that  would  depend  upon  the  law.  I  should 
think  the  law  would  make  it  his  duty  when  the  knowledge  came  to  him  to 
enter  his  protest  against  the  violation  of  the  law  and  see  to  its  enforcement. 
Of  course,  that  is  all  a  question  of — the  question  of  the  director's  responsibility 
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Is  a  Question  of  Law  under  which  the  corporation  is  organlzwl,  but  our  States 
have  been,  as  I  have  said,  competing  with  one  another  in  lax  administration, 
that  directors  would  be  held  to  in  tlieir  well-defined  responsibility. 

Chairman  Waxsh.  Tou  mean  by  tlie  law? 

Mr.  TJNTEBiiYiaL  By  the  law. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  would  be  the  moral  responsibility  in  this  new  devel- 
opment of  a  director  toward  the  .situation  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  I  don't  feel  capable  to  pass  on  questions  of  moral  responsi- 
bility. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  What  is  the  practice  of  t^ie  directors  under  those  circum- 
stances in  these  industries  that  ai*e  controlled  by  absent  ownership? 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  Ob.  in  the  great  industries  where  tlie  boards  are  in  New 
York  I  do  not  think  they  know  much  about  the  details  of  the  business.  It  is 
very  rare  that  they  know  anything  alK)ut  them.  Tlie  directors  are  lai-gely 
figureheads.  The  management  controls  tlie  conx>ration,  and  the  management  in 
turn  is,  as  a  rule,  dominated  by  some  great  financial  lutei*est.  I  am  si^eaking 
of  these  concentrated  combined  industries  only. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  you  might  call  the  basic  industries?  Take  the  large 
coal  companies. 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  basic  industries.  Tliere  are  a 
great  many  others  that  are  under  like  oontroL  There  is  quite — of  course,  you 
will  find  all  that  data  in  the  I'eport  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  ami 
Currency  in  the  investigation  of  the  so-called  Money  Trust. 
•  Chairman  Walsh.  In  yoiu:  opinion,  does  the  existing  organization  of  indus- 
tries and  the  existing  Federal  and  SUite  machinery  seem  adequate  to  accom- 
plisii  the  results  which  w^e  ought  to  have? 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  You  mean  for  the  protection  of  Ialx>r? 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  the  protection  of  labor  ami  of  course  with  justice 
toward  the  emptoyer. 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  No ;  it  seems  to  me  we  are  doing  very  little  for  lal>or.  We 
are  doing  very  little  for  the  industrial  worker,  nothing  as  compared  to  what 
the  European  countries  are  doing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  consider  that  the  workmen  employed  by  the»ie 
large  corporations  are  in  a  iK).sltion  to  secure  Just  and  equitable  treatment  by 
trade-union  organization  alone? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  No;  I  think  it  would  go  pretty  far  if  It  could  be  extemled. 
But  the  trades-union  combination  alone  will  iK»t  ilo  it  in  these  days.  You  have 
got  to  have  governmental  aid,  and  you  have  got  to  have  compulsory*  aid  from 
the  employer. 

Clmimian  Walsh.  Compulsory  aid  from  the  employer? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  state  what  you  mean  by  that  Mr. 
Untermyer. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  I  mean  that  I  believe  in  insurance  ngaia^t  sickness,  insur- 
ance against  invalidity,  against  unemployment,  maternity  benefits,  all  contrib- 
uted to  under  State  law  by  the  employer,  by  the  State,  by  the  community,  such 
as  they  have  in  other  countries. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Before  we  get  into  the  detail  of  tluit,  I  want  to  ask  you 
another  question  on  the  tc^lc  that  we  were  dealing  in. 

Do  you  know  of  any  corporation  in  the  basic  hulustries  in  which  the 
trades-union  organization  is  stronger  than  it  was  10  years  ago — any  of  these 
large  concentrated  companies? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  I  have  not  any  great  detalleil  knowleilge  on  those  subjects, 
but  so  far  as  my  obsen-ation  has  gone  I  think  they  are  weaker  nither  tJian 
stronger.     They  certainly  have  not  gained  much  financially. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  other  words,  when  the  industry  was  highly  concentrateil 
the  trade  organizations  seemed  to  gi'ow  weaker? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  your  observation? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Yes.  It  has  natm*ally.  The  odds  are  more  unequal.  Wiien 
the  Industry  is  concentrated  aiMl  all  capital  is  arruye<l  against  the  lalK>r  organi- 
zation, it  does  not  look  like  a  fair  deal. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  ask  you.  Mr.  Untermyer,  what  your  attitude  would 
be  toward  a  proposition,  say,  like  this: 

The  institution  of  a  Federal  industrial  council  compose<l  of  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  representatives  of  tlie  public  for  the  purposes  of  mediation  and 
conciliation,  such  council  to  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  disputes  involved   In 
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interstate  commeree  and  being  primarily  required  to  make  rigorous  and 
thorough  investigation  of  the  points  at  issue  which  should  be  givea  the  widest 
publicity;  to  offer  their  services  as  mediators  at  the  beginning  of  a  dispute 
and  act  as  conciliators  through  tlie  progress  of  tlie  dispute  and  to  supply  a 
court  of  arbitration  In  case  the  contending  parties  desire  arbitration. 

Mr.  Untehmyeb.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  very  desirable.  Of  course,  you  must 
leave  out  tlie  question  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  would  you  leave  out  the  question  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  please? 

Mr.  Unt£smt£r.  Well,  I  do  not  think  con^HiIsory  arbitration  is  a  fair  thing. 

Chairman  Wajlsh.  Commissioner  Lennon  asks  me  to  ask  you  this  question, 
please: 

Wliat  power  does  the  concentration  in  industry  of  which  you  have  spoken 
give  to  expanding  or  contracting  general  industry? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  You  mean  in  that  particular  line  of  industry? 

Commissioner  Lknnon.  Yes;  generally  in  that  particular  line  of  general 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Untebmtbb.  Well,  the  concentration  of  an  industi'y«  of  course,  gives  the 
men  unlimited  power,  the  extent  of  it  in  tliat  particular  industry.  Now,  if 
you  have  concentrated  ai^  number  of  industries  you  get  general  power  to 
expand  or  contract  I  do  not  understand  that  concentration  in  a  particular 
industry  would  give  a  general  power  of  expansion  or  contraction  in  other 
industries. 

Commissioner  Lenkon.  Wliat  effect  does  that  have  upon  the  general  welfare 
of  labor? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Well,  I  should  saj  tlmt  it  is  very  remote  except  as  to  that 
particular  industry.  Of  course,  its  other  effect  would  not  be  appreciable  to  my 
mind.  It  certainly  would  have  a  marked  effect  in  that  industry.  Practically 
controlled  labor  has  power  to  contract  and  exi>aud  in  an  industry,  controls  the 
labor  in  that  Industry'. 

Clmirman  Wajlsh.  What  lias  your  observation  been — ^now,  I  do  not  know  but 
what  I  got  off  your  line  of  thought  when  you  started  out  on  your  proposed  plan 
of  tlie  national  social  insurance.  I  wish  you  would  begin  where  you  left  off  and 
give  us  your  thoughts  upon  tliat  subject 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  There  is  nothing  very  novel  about  my  tlioughts  on  that  sub- 
ject They  are  gathered  from  a  study  of  laws  in  European  countries  where 
they  are,  as  I  have  said,  at  least  a  generation  ahead  of  us  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  trorker 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  commission  the  first  develop- 
ment in  this  country  under  private  control  of  what  you  might  ciili  industrial 
insurance. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Industrial  life  insurance? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Industrial  life  insurance  first. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes.  Well,  I  think  an  illustration  of  it  is  found  in  the 
greatest  of  the  life  insurance  companies.  That  company  lias  fourteen  mlUlonH 
of  policies  outstanding  in  the  hands  of  ten  millions  or  about  ten  millions  of 
industrial  workers.    That  is,  insurance  against  death. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Is  that  straight  life? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  That  is  largely  straight  life;  yes.  It  has  in  its  hands  by 
way  of  reserve  liability  about  $550,000,000  of  assets.  At  tlie  present  rate  of 
increase  of  its  business  within  five  years  it  will  have  a  thousand  million  of 
dollars,  and  within  10  years  it  will  have  two  thousand  million  of  dollars  of 
money  in  securities  in  its  hands  at  the  present  rate  of  increase. 

Now,  that  is  a  private  institution.  Until  very  recently  it  was  a  stock  com- 
pany. It  has  been  converted  from  a  stock  company  now  into  what  is  called  a 
mutual  life  insurance  company,  which  means  nothing. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  Did  you  give  the  name  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  I  did  not  give  the  name  of  it ;  no. 

Commissioner  Uabbetson.  Can  you  mime  tlie  rate  per  tliousaud? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Sir? 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Can  you  name  the  rate  per  thousand? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  W^l,  it  is  a  varying  rate.  Now  that  is  in  effect,  that  Is  a 
self -perpetuating  institution.  I  mean  tlie  policyiiolders.  if  yon  wanted  10,000.000 
policyholders  to  vote,  in  the  first  place  it  would  cost  the  company  pi'obably  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  get  the  lists  ready.  It  would  take  a  hun- 
dred volumes  to  contain  those  names. 
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In  the  next  place,  if  you  wanted  to  send  out  notices,  just  one  notice  to  those 
pollcyhohlers  to  vote,  it  would  cost  $300,000  for  just  the  printing  of  a  letter  and 
tlie  stamps,  witliout  anything  else.  In  other  words,  a  real  election  in  that 
company  would  cost  a  half  a  million  dollars,  and  that  is  prohibitive.  You  can 
not  have  an  election.  It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  State  representation  in 
an  institution  of  that  kind,  some  s<>rt  of  State  representation  to  protect  and 
represent  the  interests  of  those  10,000,000  of  industrial  policyholders. 

Now,  the  company  is  well  managed,  I  believe.  It  has  a  tremendous  power, 
though,  and  the  officers,  of  course,  appoint  the  agents.  They  have  the  agency 
force  of  about  10,000  men.  They  control  the  company,  absolutely  control  It. 
We  have  very  rigid  supervision  of  insurance  companies  in  this  State  since  the 
upheaval  Incident  to  the  Insurance  exposures,  and  our  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance is  very  alert,  I  think,  in  looking  after  the  character  of  investments.  But 
still  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  these  officers  Is  tremendous,  and  there  is  not 
any  check  upon  it. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  mutual — the  change  of 
the  form  of  organization  to  mutual.    Wiiat  is  Implied  by  It? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  You  see  it  was  a  stock  company.  It  had  been  started  as  a 
stock  company,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  retire  the  stock,  to  have  the 
company  buy  it,  so  that  the  company  bought  this  stock.  It  has  been  canceled. 
Under  our  statute  it  thereupon  becomes  a  mutual  company,  which  means  that 
every  policyholder  participates  in  the  profits,  and  every  policyholder  presumably 
lias  a  right  to  vote.  Now,  of  course,  you  could  not  give  them  a  right  to  vote. 
The  company  .has  not  got  any  list  of  these  10,000,000  policyholders  anywhere, 
and  they  only  have  lists  of  those  with  over  a  thousand  dollars  of  Insurance. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  of  those  are  there? 

Mr.  UNTERirvER.  Six  hundred  thousand. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Six  hundred  thousand  out  of  the  fourteen  million? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Out  of  about  10,000,000  of  holders ;  14,000,000  of  policies  in 
the  hands  of  about  10,000,000  of  holders. 

Conmiissloner  O'Connell.  They  are  simply  supposed  to  have  a  mutual  oppor- 
tunity in  the  proposition? 

Mr.  Untermyeu.  That  is  all  it  amounts  to,  and  it  does  not  amount  to  that. 
They  are  not  even  supposed  to,  by  anybody  who  knows. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  There  is  a  deception,  then,  in  the  transfer  of  the 
title,  or  in  the  name  of  the  form,  to  lead  the  policyholder  to  believe  that  he  is  • 
mutually  sharing  in  the  concern? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  deception  really  intended. 
If  a  policyholder  wants  to  come  there,  he  can  and  vote,  and  I  think  the  law 
will  have  to  be  changed  .so  as  to  have  some  sort  of  a  representation  to  speak  for 
those  stockholders. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Connulssioner  Garretson,  would  you  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion? 

Commissioner  Garretson.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  there  are  14,000,000 
of  insurance  certificates. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Fourteen  million  policies. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Fourteen  million  policies  in  the  hands  of  10,000,000 
holders? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Is  there  a  system  of  policies  of  a  given  amount  by 
which  one  policyholder  holds  one,  two,  or  three  certificates? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Y'es.    It  freciuently  happens  that  he  has  more  than  one  policy. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  What  are  the  policies — a  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  No.  They  are  large — there  are  many  very  nmch  smaller — 
$100  and  $200  each. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  believe  you  stated  there  were  six  hundred  thousand  of  a 
thousand  dollars  or  over. 

Mr.  I^NTERMYER.  A  thousahd  dollars  and  over;  yes  sir.  That  Is  one  of  the 
questions  that  will  have  to  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  indus- 
trial reform. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  ask  you  about  that  now.  I  believe  you  suggested  a 
plan  for  national  social  Insurance  covering  all  the  corporations  and  any  of  those 
engaged  In  interstate  commerce  and  open  to  voluntary  use  by  other  corporations 
and  employees,  such  insurance  to  be  paid  from  funds  conti'ibuted  by  the  cor- 
poration, employees,  and  In  the  State. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Yes. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  I  wish  j'ou  woiihl  please  elaborate  upon  that,  if  you 
will,  Mr.  Untermyer,  and  state  the  proposition? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  It  would  be  a  method  of  Insurance  that  could  be  best  car- 
ried out  through  the  local  society — unions  connected  with  the  various  trades. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  now,  begin  at  the  national  part  of  it.  I  believe  you 
referred  to  it  as  a  national  social  insurance? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Covering  or  embracing  tho  employ oes  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Interstate  commerce;  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  A  national  board  would  be  tributary  to  the  local  feature. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  organization,  its  head,  or  what  would  be  the  head 
of  the  national  organization? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  He  would  be  an  ofilcor  of  the  Government. 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  would  be  an  officer  of  the  Government?  • 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  proposition  would  contemplate  the  creation  of  a 
bureau  of  national  social  Insurance? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes;  just  as  you  have  it  in  England  to-day,  and  as  you  have 
it  in  Germany  and  Austria  and  other  countries. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  state,  taking  the  plan  in  England  to-day,  how  that 
plan  would  be  here,  following  what  you  think  we  could  do  here  under  the  plan 
in  England  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Well,  you  have  now  accident  insurance  in  many  of  the 
States.  That  could  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  sickness,  unemployment^  and  the 
other  heads  of  Insurance,  recognized  heads,  in  other  countries ;  maternity  bene- 
fits and  the  like.  It  would  be  compulsory,  because  voluntary  insurance  faibs  to 
reach  the  people  who  most  need  it.  That  Is  the  exi)erience  of  other  countries — 
that  the  Insurance  must  be  compulsory  and  compulsory  upon  the  worker  and 
compulsory  upon  the  employer,  with  the  State  and  community  contributing  to  it. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  go  into  any  detailed  explanation  of 
these  various  plans,  because  there  are  so  many  in  the  dlfTerent  countries  that 
are  in  operation  that  it  would  only  be  confusing.  I  beJleve  the  statistics 
gathered  by  your  commission,  Mr.  Chairman,  show  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  now  pays  $5  a  year  for  medicine  alone,  which  is 
used  in  a  haphazard  way.  I  think  their  investigation  further  shows — I  know 
it  did  in  the  other  investigation — that  in  the  poorer  districts  there  were  no 
physicians,  practically  none,  until  this  insurance  law  against  sickness  made  its 
appearance,  and  that  brought  the  physicians  by  reason  of  the  gratuities  that 
were  held  out  by  the  law  to  physicians.  It  gives  to  the  poor  medical  attention 
that  they  had  never  before  receive<l,  and  It  Is  such  a  vast  subject  that  you  do 
not  know  where  to  begin. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  could  such  insurance  be  made  so  as  to  cover  acci- 
dents? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes;  it  should  cover  accidents  and  sickness  and  unemploy- 
ment.   There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  cover  accidents. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Accident,  sickness,  Invalidity,  and  unemployment? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes;  and  maternity  benefits. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  state  a  little  more  in  detail,  if  you 
will,  your  idea  as  to,  first,  why,  and  then  how,  it  could  be  \vorked  out  through 
existing  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Tt  has  been  found  that  that  is  the  most  effective  and  satis- 
factory way  of  working  it  out,  where  the  industry  is  organized,  where  there 
are  labor  unions  in  the  industry,  because  as  each  employee  contributes  to  that 
fund,  each  employee  Is  going  to  watch  and  see  that  the  money  is  not  improperly 
taken  from  the  fund.  They  are  the  best  policemen  to  guard  the  fund.  Now, 
they  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  In  other  countries — when  they  inaugurated  sick- 
ness insurance — with  malingering;  that  is,  the  pretense  of  sickness  by  people 
who  were  too  lazy  to  work  and  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the  sick  benefit. 
But  that  Is  gradually  disappearing,  the  worker  beginning  to  understand  that 
M'hen  another  employee  who  Is  not  ill  draws  sick  benefits  it  takes  them  from 
him.    So  they  keep  pretty  close  guard  on  one  another. 

Ami  in  the  same  way  when  you  come  to  unemployment,  that  is  a  still  more 
difficult  subject.  You  could  not  handle  it  in  a  bureaucratic  way.  I  think  you 
will  have  to  handle  It  through  governmental  cooperation,  because  it  is  almost 
an  impossible  thing  to  determine  when  a  worker  who  is  thrown  out  of  employ- 
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ment  in  one  direction  can  or  can  not  get  employment  in  another.  Yet  those 
problems  are.  all  being  solved  in  other  countries.  There  is  no  reaiton  why  tbey 
should  not  bo  solveil  with  us.  But  the  complexity  of  them  in  discussing  them 
orally  is  so  great  I  think  It  would  only  lead  to  confusion  to  attempt  to  go  into. 
detail  in  laying  out  these  different  plans  tlmt  are  now  being  operated  in  other 
countries. 

Chairman  AValsh.  Broadly  si^eaking,  then,  you  think  under  the  existing  laws 
and  constitution  of  our  country  that  such  a  thing  could  be  worked  out  here 
covering:  all  those  things? 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  I  tliink  it  could  be  worked  out  with  respect  to  the  interstate 
industries,  and  I  think  the  others  would  have  to  follow.  I  think  every  iState 
would  follow  it  with  resi)ect  to  Its  intrastate  Industries.  It  has  worked  very 
well,  you  know,  where  it  has  Just  gone  into  effect  in  England  so  far  as  uneni< 
ployment ;  so  far  as  concerns  sickness  it  has  been  in  effect  now  for  two  or  three 
years  and  it  has  worked  out  very  much  better  than  anybody  had  anticipate*!. 
Of  course,  in  Germany,  as  you  know,  the  sickness  Insurance  is  an  old  ia<<titu- 
tlon  there.  I'he  Government  does  not  contribute  anything  except  the  administra- 
tion.   The  employer  and  employees  make  the  whole  contribution. 

You  have  got  a  fair  illustration  of  how  unjust  these  private  benefactions 
have  proven  to  be.  You  have  got  the  instance  of  the  Penusylvanla  Uailroad, 
for  instance,  where  the  men  have  l>een  the  sole  contributors  to  that  great  fund, 
and  tlie  company  contributed  nothing  except  to  the  expenses  of  administering; 
the  fund,  which  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  fund.  They  pay  all  the  acci- 
dents on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  out  of  that  fund. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  About  the  profit;  is  it  a  bar  to  recovery? 

Mr.  Untermyeb.  Yes.  The  whole  thing  shows  tlie  abuse  to  which  private 
administration  of  this  system  may  be  put.  They  say  it  is  compulsory,  and  of 
course  it  is  compulsory.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  or  more  of  tlie  men  have  it 
and  otlier  railroads  admit  it  is  compulsory-.  Yet  they  use  that  fund  which  the 
men  have  created  as  a  basis,  and  as  a  means  from  which  the^'  pay  the  acci- 
dents on  the  roaiL  Now  it  would  cost,  I  say,  less  than  half  under  Government 
Insurance  to  give  that  security  to  the  employees. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Pardon  me.    Were  you  going  to  add  something? 

Mr.  I'XTERMYER.  No ;  notlilng. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  proposition  of  a 
natioiml  system  of  labor  excliauges  for  the  distribution  of  lal>or,  on  a  national 
basis,  cooperating  with  the  public  agencies  operated  by  the  different  States 
and  cities  in  tlie  Nation? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  I  liave  read  a  good  deal  about  it  and  I  have  seen  it  in  op- 
eration in  the  European  countries,  and  very  successful  in  operation,  es|)ecially 
in  GermaJiy.  Tliey  have  a  local  lalK>r  exchange  and  tlien  they  have  a  general 
system  of  labor  exchange;  that  is,  Government  labor  exchanges.  There  is  no 
reason  to  my  mind  why  such  a  system  shouhl  not  greatly  relieve  or  destroy 
unemployment  and  that  unemployment  Insurance  would  revolutionize  the  con- 
dition of  the  American  laborer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  tliink  then  encouragement  should  be  given  by  Fe<leral 
agencies  to  the  organization  of  employees  of  corporations  eugagetl  in  inter- 
state commerce? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Decidedly.  Through  constitutional  assurance  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  them  under  union  control,  for  they  would  have  the  l>eneflt  of 
concentrated  power  and  responsibility  and  concentrated  protection. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  would  you  suggest  that  encouragement  might  be 
given  to  tlie  union  by  tlie  organization  of  the  workers  in  Interstate  corpora- 
tions other  than,  for  instance,  the  Instance  you  have  cited,  of  soc*ial  insurance? 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  Weil.  I  am  not  pi*eimred.  I  have  not  been  aske<l,  so  fur 
as  I  know,  and  iiave  not  prepared  to  suggest  any. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  thougiit  raayl)e  you  might  have  some  on  bund. 

Mr.  Untermyeb.  No.    I  am  opiM>se<l  to  offliand  remedies. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Garretson,  wouhl  you  like  to  ask  Mr.  Vntermyer  some 
questions? 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Yes;  I  wouUl. 

Mr.  Vntermyer.  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  go  on  and  develop  the.««e  questions 
of  unemployment  insurance  and  sickness  insurance. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  liave  trieii  to  develop  them  as  .scientifically  as  wo 
can  tlirough  our  investigators. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  You  are  doing  that.  I  think,  and  making  great  progress. 

Chairman  Wal.sh.  We  are  doing  it. 
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OommisfitoDer  Gabsetmn^.  &Xr.  Untero^er,  I  was  un£ortniuite  la  the  fact 
that  I  did  not  hear  the  earlier  part  of  your  tostlmoiiy,  and  conaeqiieiitiiy  a 
question  or  two  I  majr  ask  paBsibly  job  passed  u^i^oo.  prkir  to  my  cmnlng. 
But  when  you  wei«  referring  to  tlie  existenoe  of  certain  groups,  have  your 
Investigations  brought  to  your  attention  and  knowledge  as  to  aboot  liow  many 
groups  of  railways  there  are  on  this  ciwtiBent  out  of  tlie — weU«  we  will  say, 
thousaBd  companies  appaJie&tly  ind^^Ddent,  into  bow  many  groups  they  are 
arran^ped? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  You  mean  the  potential  central  control? 

Conamlssloner  Oasbetson.  The  pou^r  of  central  control. 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  I  do  not  think  they  have — they  have  not  been  seiieduled 
exactly. 

Oommli»sk>aer  Oasbetson.  Not  apparently  controlled,  but  actual. 

Mr.  Untermyeb.  Actual  control.  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  is  all  fully 
deiF^oped  in  this  report  which  I  refeired  to  in  great  detail.  You.  can  not 
divide  them  exactly  into  groups,  because  there  are  here  and  there  independent 
roads. 

Commissioner  Gamketson.  Oil,  a  few. 

Hr.  Untebmyeb.  That  is,  independent  in  a  sense,  and  yet  not  independent, 
because  even  tliey  are  def)endeiit  upon  traffic  over  some  ccmtroiied  roads. 

Commissioner  Oabbjeetson.  They  are  subject  to  influence  of  control^  altliough 
it  may  not  come  tli rough  ownership? 

Mr.  Untsbmyeb.  Oli,  they  ai*e  subject  to  patronage  influence. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  Has  your  exi^erience  given  you  an  opinion  str<mg 
enough  to  express  as  to  how  msLoy  banking  groui)s  there  are  control  the  entire 
party  of  roads? 

'Mr.  Untebmyeb.  The  entire  wliat? 

Commissioner  Gabxetson.  The  entire  number  of  roads,  blotting  out  for  the 
moment  these  so-called  independent  pi>o|>erties. 

Mr.  Untebitteb.  Well,  blotting  out  the  independent  properties,  I  should  say 
that  they  are  dominated  by  t^'o  grou|>s  of  tmukiag  liouses,  and  it  is  n  yery 
effectual  control,  too,  although  you  can  not  define  the  lines  of  it;  it  is  elusive, 
for  when  you  want  to  get  at  it  and  it  is  eifectU-e,  and  it  is  effective  when  they 
want  to  get  at  you.     [Laughta:.] 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  You  can  see  the  results  of  it? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  You  can  see  the  results?  and  you  can  often  see  the  workings 
of  it 

Conunissioner  Gabbet£)On.  Does  the  system — I  assume  that  you  have  a  Tery 
considerable  d^ree  of  famiiiarit}-  with  the  system  of  interlocking  directors  and 
interlocking  ownership? 

Mr.  Untesuycb.  Yes;  we  went  into  tiiat  very  fully  in  the  Pujo  investigation, 
made  a  ver>'  comprehensive  report  of  it;  yes,  sin 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Does  it  fUrnisii  a  perfect  vehicle,  if  it  is  desired 
80  to  use  it,  in  your  opinion^  for  well — ^I  want  to  use  a  word  tliat  really  conveys 
niy  meaning 

Mr.  Untebmyeb  (interrupting).  That  is  not  al^^-ays  easy. 

Commissioner  Gabbetsoiii  (continuing).  For  tlte  manipniatlon  of  the  body  of 
citizenship,  both  laborers  and  the  patrons  wiio  are  not  parties  to  tluit  control, 
laboring  in  tiie  way  of  hours  and  wages  and  consumers  in  the  matter  of  price 
and  quality? 

Mr.  UNlTBMYiSB.   Well 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  I  am  not  putting  it  on  the  basis  that  it  is  so  used. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Well,  I  understand  it  is  i>otential  power. 

Commissioner  Gabbetsoi?.  Yea. 

Mr.  Umtebmyol  W^i,  its  potential  power  I  do  not  think  you  have  understated. 

Commissioner  Gabsetson.  You  referred  to  the  number  of  stoclchohlers.  W^e 
will  take  tlie  railway  proposition  as  a  concrete  example,  because  it  is  the  one 
that  is  the  most  thorough  inter8t(ite  interest? 

Mr.  CNTi»irarER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  In  existence.  Have  you  ever  made  any  investiga- 
tion  as  to  the  actual  nnmber  of  stockholders,  ai^de  from  duplicatioDS,  that  own 
the  railway  stodc? 

Mr.  UNTEBimcB.  There  hare  been  stathitics  prepared  on  that  subject.  I  do 
not  remember  exactly  what  they  are.     Tiiey  have  often  lieen  stated  as  5.000,000. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Oh,  yes :  a  round  statement  But  round  statements 
are  like  offhand  jstatenaeBts  that  you  rei^erred  to. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  There  are  sometimes  .square  statements,  toa 
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Ckminiissiouer  Gabbetson.  Has  your  experience  led  yon  to  believe  there  are 
5,000,000  holders  of  railway  stock? 

Mr.  Untebmteb.  I  do  not  think  experience  would  help  In  that. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  The  proxy  system  that  yon  referred  to? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yea 

Ck>mmissioner  Gabbetson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  proxy  system  has  become  so 
nniversal  that  every  country  bank,  or  every  country  corporation  almost,  large 
and  small,  when  giving  a  notice  of  stockholders'  meeting  sends  attached,  and 
usually  a  part  of  the  sheet  as  a  notice  of  that  meeting,  a  proxy? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  That  is  the  custom  now  with  notices  of  meeting,  the  proxy 
generally  goes  out. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  And  as  a  rule  the  blank  in  that  proxy  for  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  proxy  will  be  granted  is,  as  a  general  practice,  a  vir- 
tually unknown  man  in  the  corporate  sense? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  As  a  general  practice  it  is.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions 
in  it. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  There  are? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb,  Known  men  are  pUt  in,  but  even  when  they  are  put  in  you 
are  not  voting  for  them.    They  are  only  agents. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  They  are  under  control  and  direction? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  They  are  named  as  agents  to  vote  for  somebody  else,  some- 
bwly  you  do  not  know. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson,  They  are  under  the  control  and  direction  of  some- 
body else? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  The  very  form  of  the  power  of  attorney  notifies  you  that 
you  are  not  voting  for  them,  but  you  are  voting  for  somebody  else,  giving  tliem 
authority  to  vote  for  directors  whose  names  are  not  disclosed. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  In  your  own  opinion,  can  there  be  any  true  pros- 
perity in  a  country  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  poverty  stricken? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  I  should  say 

Commissioner  Gabbetson  (interrupting).  In  the  national  sense. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  I  should  say  that  was  a  truism. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Is  the  congestion  of  money  In  a  few  hands  com- 
parable with  any  theory  of  reasonably  equitable  distribution.  Mr.  Untermyer? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Of  course  that  attacks  the  whole  social  theory. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  It  does. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  I  have  not  gone  over  all  that  for  some  time,  you  know,  but 
it  Is  all  in  writing,  Mr.  Commissioner.  I  think  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
fully  answers  that  question.  Of  course,  the  greater  the  concentration  of  money 
the  less  the  prosperity  of  the  country  generally. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  wider  the  distribution  of  wealth,  of  course,  the  better 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  but  you  do  not  want  to  check  individual 
enterprise,  either — ^legitimate  individual  enterprise. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  By  no  means.  You  have  had  a  very  considerable 
connection  with  the  investigation  of  certain  phases  of — well,  life  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Economic  life. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  It  can't  be  narrowed,  either  to  industrial,  financial, 
or  any  other  one  phase,  but  it  is  really  the  problem  of  life  in  general. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  It  is  the  problem  of  economic  social  life. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  It  is.  If  the  problem  of  the  private  fortune  was 
dealt  with — that  is,  the  large  private  fortune  in  a  successful  manner — ^would 
tliere  be  any  trust  problem? 

^Ir.  Untebmyeb.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Do  you  believe  under  the  present  system  of  combi- 
nation trusts  would  be  possible  in  the  absence  of  the  large  private  fortunes? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes.  I  do  not  think — ^what  you  mean  by  the  large  private 
trust,  of  course,  there  would  not  be  any  trusts  possible  under  the  condition  of 
socialism  unless  we  were  a  trust  estate. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  I  am  not  referring  to  socialism,  Mr.  Untermyer; 
only  to  what  might  be  terme<l  the  modest  fortune. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  You  mean  the  restriction  of  fortune? 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Not  the  restriction,  the  jri*<>wth  either  by  any  legiti- 
mate means — ^well,  now,  I  will  strike  out  the  word  "  legitimate " — ^any  legal 
means? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes. 

i'Omiuissioner  Garretson.  Because  the  question  of  legitimate  law  depends 
ui>ou  the  man's  viewi>oint 
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Mr.  Untermyer.  I  do  not  believe  In  the  restriction  of  fortunes,  but  I  believe 
in  rigidly  restricting  the  way  in  which  they  are  made. 

Ck)mmlssioner  Garretson.  Well,  what,  strictly  speaking,  would  be  the  differ- 
ence, a  man  who  held  that  view  and  the  restriction  of  fortunes? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  I  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  man  legitimately  making  a 
vast  fortune.    I  think  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  it. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  You  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  quickened 
and  different  sentiment  existing  In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  many  matters — 
that  is,  matters  within  comparatively  a  few,  a  period  of  a  few  years  past ;  that 
is  usually  referred  to  as  a  qulckene<l  moral  sense.  Do  you  believe,  from  your 
experience  and  your  investigation  that  It  is  altogether  due  to  a  quickened  moral 
sense  or  to  a  quickened  business  perception? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  quickened  business  perception.  I 
think  it  Is  a  change,  due  to  a  change  of  moral  standards  and  to  the  Imminence 
of  legal  restraints. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Therefore  a  qulckone<l  business  perception  would 
guard  against  the  legal  restraint  by  putting  In  part- way  measures? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Yes ;  I  think  that  the  disposition  of  the  people  whose  license 
is  being  assailed  is  to  meet  these  reforms  with  palliatives. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  The  man  who  has  his  ear  to  the  ground  hedges? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Yes;  and  I  think  there  is  a  great  danger  of  our  progress 
being  Interrupted  by  these  forced  palliatives,  that  do  not  amount  to  anything 
anywhere  and  do  not  get  us  anywhere. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  They  do  not  cure  the  evil  at  all;  they  only  deal 
with  a  certain  amount  of  the  result  of  it? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Yes.  For  instance,  take  the  Clayton  bill.  Instead  of  striking 
out  the  Interlocking  control  of  corporations  It  strikes  at  the  interlocking  direc- 
tory, which  Is  only  one  of  many  forms  of  control,  and  still  leaves  the  Interlocking 
control  unrestrained. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  He  is  placed  between  the  upper  millstone  of  what 
you  might  call  unrestricted  organization  of  owners;  and  between  what  is  re- 
ferred to  ordinarily  as  the  public  interest — that  is,  that  the  public  must  not  be 
inconvenienced  nor  suffer  loss  through  cessation  of  work — ^has  the  average 
laborer  any  show  for  his  money? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Well,  it  depends  on  what  lndu.stry  he  is  engaged  In.  How 
skilletl  the  labor  is,  how  much  It  Is  needed.  I  confess,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not 
think  he  has  very  much. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  I  will  come  again  to  the  typical  industry.  In  that 
it  bears  probably  the  closest  relation  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  the 
railway  Industry. 

]Mr.  Untermyer.  I  think  the  Industry  most  highly  concentrated  In  this 
country  is  the  anthracite-coal  Industry. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  But  there  is  no  one  that  coiild  work  gi*eater  hard- 
ship on  the  public  In  transportation,  bo<*ause  you  can  stop  the  trains  moving 
temporarily  for  three  days,  and  we  stand  still. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  And  It  would  bring  it  into  every  home? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  That  is  the  reason  I  take  tliat  as  a  typical  one. 
If  those  employees  In  tracing  what  they  believe  and  were  al)le  to  demonstrate 
vras  a  fair  and  Just  demand  should  merely  make  the  cessation  from  work  they 
would  invade  the  public  interest,  and  that  Is  always  made  apparent  to  them 
when  they  move. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  While  their  men  with  whom  thoy  were  dealing 
are  unrestricted  In  the  methods  which  they  would  pursue? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  I  do  not  think  they  invade  public  interests  by  exercising 
that  right  quite  as  much  as  the  employer  invades  the  public  interest  by  inter- 
rupting and  neglecting  of  his  worker. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Doesn't  absentee  landlordism  virtually  create  ab- 
solutism in  the  person  of  the  figurehead  who  Is  set  up  as  the  representative  of 
the  owner? 

Mr.  UNTEBimoL  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  Internal 
management  of  these  corporations  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Well,  could  you  take  as  an  example,  for  instance, 
the:  late  Colorado  strike  where  the  president  of  those  corporations,  as  the  repre- 
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eentative  of  the  oaraers,  wliere  it  was  opeuU'  litated  tbere  was  na  appeal  troia 
his  conclusions.    Is  that  an  ideal  SF&tem  for  the  puUlc  iK)0d? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Of  oourse,  it  is  barttaroua,  Iwt  It  exlals. 

Ck)mmiS8ioner  CLabbexsg:?.  It  is  Inu'bapoufii,  but  it  exUits} 

Mr«  UNTsaMTfiK.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GABHETsost.  In  ttke  chanse  of  tlie  form  of  tike  InsttraiiAe  oom- 
pajiy  that  you  referred  to  from  a  stoek  to  a  nuitual? 

Mr.  Vntsslmyer.  That  has  been  clone  in  tlie  two  i^reat  €OBa^n!ie»  witiiia  the 
last  year,  two  great  ones  in  the  United  States. 

Comndssioner  Gcabbstson.  Do  jou  iuiow  whether  or  aot  the  atock.  of  that 
company  which  was  purcliased,  I  assume  from  the  atockholders  hj  the  com- 
pany itself,  whether  It  was  sold  at  book  ralue^  or  at  what  might  be  called  a 
speculative  value? 

Air.  UNTEBMVEa.  I  do  not  think  I  am  competent  to  diaeuss  that,  inasmuch  as  I 
was  professionally  concerned  in  the  transaction. 

Commissioner  GjiaaETSoB.  Do  you  know  what  the  minlaium  rate  ^t  which 
the  insurance  is  sold  in  that  con^panj  is?  I  assume  it  Is  graded  on  age;  that 
is,  that  has  something  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Untebmteb.  Yea 

Commissioner  Gasbetsox.  What  is  the  minimum  cost  per  thoosaad,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  U^'TERMYsaL  I  do  not  recall  the  figures. 

Commissioner  Garbetsox.  Have  you  made  any  investigation,  Mr.  Uuternu'er, 
as  to  the  form  of  insurance  and  tlte  cost  thereof  where  a  i)lan  has  been  de- 
veloped by  workers  themselves  for  doing  their  writing,  writing  their  owst  in- 
sui'ance,  underwritiBg? 

Mr.  Ukte&iiyeb.  Such  as  you  have  in  soiae 

Commissioner  Gassetsok.  I^aboi'  unions. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Labor  unions? 

Commissioner  GAaaETSOi?.  Yes. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  No.    I  know  It  is  a  great  smaller  and  more  economical. 

Commissioner  Gaejeoitson.  AVeU,  I  wondered  if  you  had  followed  that  ap. 
Wlmt  is  the  comparative  cost,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  No ;  I  can  not  give  you  that 

Commissioner  GABB£X8a>\  For  administi'ation,  between  tlie  German  Govern- 
ment plan  and  the  plan  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  I  can  not  give  yuu  the  figures,  but  it  is  enormously  less. 
There  is  one  item  alone  that  wouUl  make  a  ti'emendous  addition  to  the  thing ; 
Uiat  Is,  in  tlie  Government  phiu  you  do  not  liave  to  keep  au>'  reserve  again*$t 
liability,  for  instance,  like  this  company  to  which  I  referred ;  tliey  have  to  keep 
.$500,000,000  as  a  reserve  against  liability',  and  when  In  five  years  it  reaches  a 
larger  amount  they  will  have  to  have  a  thou.saud  million  of  dolloi's.  That  gives 
a  few  men  the  inve^^nent  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  that  even 
with  the  best  management  there  ai*e  losses  Involved. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  l^hikes  the  domination  over  those  funds  an  element 
of  financial  liability  that  was  considered  undesirable  aooording  to  the  Lesow 
investigation? 

Mr.  Untebmy-eb.  Not  the  Lexow  investigation,  you  mean  the  Pnjo? 

CommLssioner  GAsaETKoN.  That  is  right.  I  am  going  probably  back  a  little 
further,  in  the  State  of  New  York  aloneu 

'Mx.  Untebmyeb.  That  was  not  Uiat  kind  of  an  investigation.  Don^t  you 
mean  the  Huglies-Arm.stroug  Investigation? 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Yes ;  that  is  the  one  that  I  Intended.  You  know  of 
no  Government  system,  Mr.  Untermyer,  that  paj'S  and  commission  for  procur- 
ing tlie  business  under  the  Government  system? 

Mr.  Untebmy'eb.  That  is  one  of  the  great  savings  of  the  Government  ^stem, 
and  the  absence  of  reserve  Is  anotlier;  equalization  of  the  risks  over  a  vast 
field  of  insurance  is  another;  they  nre  all  of  manifest  advantage.  The  thing 
Is  crude  with  us.  We  are  so  far  behind  one  should  be  ashamed  of  one*s  self 
in  everything  that  pertains  to  iudusti'ial  Insurance. 

Commissioner  GA£ii£T^>ox.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  anything  else?  Commissioner  Welnfitock  wants 
to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Weik stock.  The  question  wxus  put  to  you,  Mr.  Unteno^yer,  by 
the  chairman,  I  think — ^It  was  about  the  hLst  question — how  you  would  en- 
courage the  organization  of  labor  through  the  efforts  of  the  State,  and  I  thiiik 
you  answered  you  were  not  prepared  to  answer  that? 
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Mr.  Untermtcs.  No.  I  think  it  Is  one  of  those  subjects  that  requires  a 
good  deal  of  study. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  let  me  explain  to  you  the  Australasian 
method  of  doing  tliat,  and  then  let  me  ask  you  whether  you  think  it  could  be 
transplanted  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Untkbmykk.  I  have  read  about  It. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  Australasia,  more  especially  in  the  State  of 
Victoria,  they  have  what  is  known  as  the  wages  boards  for  the  fixing  of  mini- 
mum wages.  The  representatives  on  those  ixwrds  are  chosen  by  organized 
labor  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  employers*  association  on  the  other  in  the 
various  crafts.  Now,  labor,  under  the  benefit  of  these  wages  boards,  must 
organize,  and  the  State  deliberately  maizes  tlie  commission  such  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  labor  to  organize.  It  is  not  compulsory;  it  is  voluntary.  But 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  are  sufllcient  to  encourage  organization.  As  a 
consequence  in  Australasia  75  per  cent  of  labor  is  organized  as  against  about 
20  per  cent  in  all  otiier  industrial  countries. 

Now,  assuming  that  is  your  idea,  that  you  expressed  earlier  in  the  hearing, 
that  a  minimum  wage  system  sliould  be  establishe<l.  and  assuming  that  it  is 
constitutional,  could  not  tlie  State  follow  tlie  Australian  plan  of  creating  wages 
boards  in  the  various  crafts  and  fixing  a  minimum  wage,  and  in  that  way  en- 
couraging labor  to  organize? 

Mr.  Untkkmyeb.  Oh,  if  It  is  possible  to  do  it  within  the  limits  of  our  Con- 
stitution, it  is  certainly  an  ad  visible  thing  for  labor  to  do.  I  have  never  quite 
understood  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the  minimum  wage 
from  the  direction  of  labor. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  touching,  then,  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  establishing  the  minimum  wage,  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  Untesmyeb.  I  do  not  think  I  expressed  that  <^nion.  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  I  had  not  formed  any  opinion. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Then  I  misunderstood  you.  I  got  the  impression 
that  you  believed  there  was  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  would  prohibit 
the  establishing  of  a  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Untermteb.  W^ell,  what  I  intended  to  say  was  tliat  we  were  discussing 
this  F^eral  system  as  applied  to  interstate  commerce. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Untebkteb.  And  I  said  that  I  had  not— or  I  intended  to  say  that  I  had 
not — but  a  mere  superficial  opinion  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  e^eamine  all 
the  conditions  under  which  any  business,  any  industry,  can  engage  in  inter- 
state commerce 

Commissioner  Weinstociv.  Yes. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  And  I  suppose  as  one  of  those  conditions  it  would  be  no 
industry  shall  engage  in  interstate  commerce  unless  there  is  an  organization 
labor  attached.  But  that,  of  course,  is  a  very  serious  question  and  one  that 
I  would  not  like  to  commit  myself  upon  in  this  way. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  see.  You  are  not  prepareil,  tlien,  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Untermyer,  to  say  wliether  that  would  or  would  not  be  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  No;  I  sliould  not  like  to  venture  any  definite  opinion. 

Conmiissioner  Weinstock.  I  see.  It  has  been  held,  of  course,  as  you  doubt- 
less know,  that  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  making 
a  minimum  wage  for  men  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  it  would  in- 
terfere with  the  right  of  private  contracts. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Of  course;  under  that  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
not  under  the  interstate  clause. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  see. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  I  mean  this,  that  presents  itself  under  tlie  broad  commerce 
provision  of  the  Constitution ;  that  is,  that  Congress  has  the  iM>wer  to  regulate 
Gonomerce  between  the  States  or  foreign  countries.  Now,  the  question  arises 
whether  Congress  can  not  say  that  no  corporation  shall  engage  in  interstate 
commerce  until  it  has  a  license  to  start  with  or  until  It  takes  out  a  Federal 
charter.  Then  why  can  not  Congress  say  it  shall  not  be  given  a  license  or  a 
charter  to  engage  in  int^'state  commerce  unless  it  conforms  to  certain  indus- 
trial conditions? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  see.    Well,  could  that  be  made  iutroactive? 

Mr.  Untbbm\'er.  Well,  yes;  retroactive,  rather. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Retroactive. 
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Mr.  Untermyer.  No  con>oratIon  has  the  right  to  engage  In  Interstate  com- 
nieroe  for  a  single  moment  longer  than  Congress  says  so.  It  can  say  to- 
morrow that  It  will  not  allow  any  corporation  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce 
except  upon  certain  terms  that  were  prescribed,  and  that  they  must  be  terms 
that  have  a  proper  relation  to  the  subject  of  commerce. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  made  the  statement,  Mr.  Untermyer,  that  the 
railways  of  this  country,  as  a  great  body  of  railways  of  this  country,  are  prac- 
tically under  the  control  of  two  financial  groups? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  A  large  part  of  them  are.  I  large  part  of  that  mileage  is 
under  domination,  or  under  the  potential  domination,  of  those  groups. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  How  has  the  reserve  banking  act  affected,  If  at 
all,  the  banking  control  of  railroad  systems? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Not  materially  as  yet.  It  is  Hoped  that  It  will.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  in  this  way:  That  until  the  banking  law  was  passed  the 
reserves  of  the  banks  all  through  the  country  were  deposited  in  New  York 
largely,  and  those  reserves  were  deposlteil  in  banks  that  were  controlled  by 
these  same  groups,  and  those  vast  funds  were  then  under  the  domination  of 
these  men. 

Now,  the  Federal  reserve  act,  when  it  gets  into  full  operation,  which  will 
take  a  few  years,  will  distribute  those  reserves,  and  the  vast  sums  that  came 
to  New  York  will  not  come  here,  and  in  that  way  there  will  be  to  some  extent 
decentralization  of  the  control — concentration  of  the  control — of  this  money 
that  was  In  the  banks.  I  look  for  very  substantial  results  from  the  Federal 
reserve  act.  I  think  it  Is  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  constructive  work  this 
coimtry  has  ever  done. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  also  pointed  out  how  under  the  system  of 
railroad  reorganization  a  small  minority  is  made  to  control.  In  other  words, 
the  tail  wags  the  dog. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Well,  not  exactly  that.  That  was  not  what  I  intended  to 
convey.  I  Intended  to  convey  the  Idea  that  the  financial  interests  that  domi- 
nated the  road  when  It  gets  Into  trouble  retain  that  control  through  our  method 
of  reorganization  after  It  gets  out  of  trouble  and  continues  to  dominate. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  see. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  And  in  the  case  in  which  it  does  not  dominate  the  road  be- 
fore It  got  Into  trouble,  our  system  lends  Itself  readily  to  getting  domination 
over  it  when  it  gets  into  trouble  and  when  it  is  out  of  trouble. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  now,  so  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, has  that  system  proven  helpful  or  hurtful  to  tlie  railroad  stockholders? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  I  think  very  hurtful. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  think  very  hurtful ;  that  Is,  It  has  robl)ed 
the  majority  of  the  minority  stockholders  of  a  voice? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Not  only  of  a  voice,  but  it  has  rohbeil  the  roads  of  the  pro- 
tection that  would  come  from  the  jirotectlon  of  a  minority  voice. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  I  suppose  you  would  point  to  the  New  Haven 
road  is  a  horrible  example? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Well,  I  should  point  to  others  as  much  more  horrible  ex- 
aini>les,  because  in  the  New  Haven  road  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  cor- 
ruption. If  any.  There  was  very  bad  judgment  and  recklessness  In  attempting 
to~ dominate  nearly  a  whole  section  of  country,  but  In  other  roads  It  has  been 
much  worse. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  also  pointed  out  that  the  large  Industries  or 
lniiK)rtant  Industries  getting  into  a  few  hands  was  inimical  to  labor? 

Mr.  I^NTERMYER.  Yes ;  puts-  It  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  Is,  minimizes  the  possibility  of  labor  or- 
ganization? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Well,  not  only  labor  organizing,  but,  when  organized,  In 
getting  Its  rights,  because  labor  has  nowhere  else  to  go.  If  the  labor  in  an 
industry  has  only  that  Industry  that  it  can  deal  with  and  has  to  deal  with  the 
whole  Industry  and  their  terms  are  unsatisfactory,  then  it  has  nowhere  else 
to  go. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now.  will  that  situation  apply,  Mr.  Untermyer, 
to  the  railroad  system  of  the  cH>untry?  As  you  pointed  out,  the  railroad  sys- 
tems are  going  Into  comparatively  a  few  hands,  and  yet  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
lalxir  Is  more  thoroughly  organized  in  the  railroad  systems  than  in  any  other 
industries,  and  that  railways,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  are  more  thor- 
oughly demwratlzeil  than  any  other  industry? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  so,  so  far  as  they  have  had  to  deal 
with  the  public,  and  It  has  paid  the  railroads,  or  some  of  them,  or  businesses 
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that  are  tributary  to  them,  to  treat  labor  fairly  decently.  You  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  anthracite-coal  system,  which  is  really  part  of  the  railroad  situa- 
tion, where  every  time  they  lifted  the  price  of  labor  10  cents,  they  lifted  the 
price  of  coal  about  25  cents ;  so  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  owners  of  the  anthra- 
cite mines  and  roads  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  labor. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  would  not  the  same  law  or  same  policy 
hold  with  all  public  utilities — with  all  like  corporations — corporations  fur- 
nishing light,  or  furnishing  power,  or  furnishing  water?  Are  those  corporations 
not  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  the  public  as  much  as  the  railways  are? 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  Tes,  sir;  but  they  are  not  so  much  in  the  limelight,  you 
know.    I  mean  they  are  not  so  responsive  to  public  sentiment. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  see.  You  would  then  regard  the  labor  condi* 
tlons  in  transportation  as  exceptional  to  the  general  rule  that  you  have  laid 
down. 

Mr.  Untermyeb.  I  think  they  are  exceptional.  I  think  labor  is  exceptionally 
well  organized  there  and  gets — comes  much  nearer  getting — something  approach- 
ing its  rights  than  it  does  in  any  of  the  other  industries. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Is  cumulative  voting  in  corporations  established 
in  this  State,  for  example? 

Mr.  Untermyeb.  It  is  i)ermlssible  in  this  State.  It  is  not  a  part  of  our 
constitution.  It  ought  to  be  compulsory.  It  is  compulsory  in  Missouri,  Penn- 
sylvania  

Commissioner  Weinstock.  California? 

Mr.  Untermyeb  (continuing).  I  think  in  California,  t(X);  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  not  here? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Not  here;  no. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  you  think  that  would  be  along  the  lines  of 
remedial  legislation,  if  it  were  made  compulsory? 

Mr.  Untermyeb.  Yes ;  I  believe  it  should  be  made  compulsory,  and  should  be 
coupled  with  a  right  of  voting  by  mail,  such  as  I  have  outlined. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  spoke  about  sickness  insurance  and  about 
organized  labor  handling  sickness  insurance? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Yes — subject  to  State  supervision. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  How  would  you  deal  with  unorganized  labor — 
remembering  only  about  25  per  cent  of  labor  in  this  country  is  organized. 

Mr.  Untermyeb.  I  should  deal  with  it  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  in  Eng- 
land. They  deal  with  it  there  through  the  post  office  by  means  of  card  and 
stamps.  They  have  no' difficulty — ^for  instance,  domestic  servants  in  EngUsl\ 
families  are  all  under  the  sickness  insurance  law,  and  the  employer  and  em> 
ployee  have  to  contribute. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  also  said  that  in  dealing  with  sickness  insur- 
ance, especially  in  Europe,  that  in  the  beginning  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
malingering. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  that  that  was  diminishing  now. 

Mr.  Untermyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Then  I  judge  from  that,  Mr.  Untermyer,  that  you 
have  not  read  the  more  recent  literature  on  the  subject.  The  more  recent 
literature  on  the  subject  touching  conditions  in  Germany  would  indicate  that 
it  is  working  the  other  way  and  a  new  industry  has  developed,  especially  in 
Germany — a  new  medical  Industry — that  is,  that  of  physicians  who  teach 
men  how  to  malinger. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes;  I  have  reference  more  to  the  working  of  the  English 
system.  I  think  complaints  are  less  pronounced  than  they  were  in  England, 
but  it  has  got  to  be  met.  There  is  more  reason  for  sickness  Insurance  than 
there  is  for  accident  insurance. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes ;  I  think  so  too,  because  the  records  show  that 
the  first  cause  for  poverty  is  sickness. 

Mr.  Untermyeb.  Yes,  sir;  and,  of  course,  it  would  raise  the  standard  of 
health  so  greatly — the  system  of  medical  attendance  for  people  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  illness,  and  that  it  would  reduce  the  percentage  of  insurance 
to  the  employer.  The  employer  whose  workmen  have  the  least  sickness,  who 
were  kept  in  the  best  of  health,  would  be  able  to  compete  on  unequal  terms 
with  the  employer  who  did  not  look  after  the  health  of  his  workers. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  now,  advocating,  as  you  seem  to  advocate,  a 
system  of  State  sickness  insurance  and  a  system  of  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance, would  you  make  that  contributory  on  the  part  of  the  worker? 
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Mr.  Untebmyek.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely;  and  compulsory,  too. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  would;  and  liow  would  you  meet  the  objec- 
tions to  making  it  contributory  tiiat  was  raised  to  me  by  Mr.  Joliu  Bums,  tlie 
ex -cabinet  minister  of  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  It  is  contributory  there,  isn't  it? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  No. 

Mr.  Untkkmyer.  Oil,  yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  tliink  not;  unless  the  law  has  been  changed ■ 

Mr.  Untekmyer.  You  mean  the  sickness  and  unemployiueut  insurance? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  perhaps 

Mr.  Unt!2BMYEb.  Oh,  yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  has  been  establishe<l  recently. 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  compulsory.  . 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  discussing  the  old-age  pension  acts,  it  is  not 
contributory 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  Yes? 

Commissioner  Weinstock,  The  question  was  put  to  Mr.  John  Burns.  *'  Why 
haven't  you  followed  the  German  system  of  contributory  old-age  pensions?" 
And  his  answer  was,  "The  cabinet  considered  that  very  gravely  and  very 
seriously,  but  decided  it  was  not  practicable,  at  least  in  England,  because  of  the 
cost  of  collection  alone  would  be  prohibitory  and  extremely  difficult  to  enforce 
it ;  and  so  the  old-age  i>ension  act,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  was  made  noucontribu- 
tory."  Now,  if,  as  you  say,  the  sickness — the  State  compensation -for  sickness 
and  unemployment — has  been  made  contributory,  the  policy  must  have  been 
changed. 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  Oh,  yes;  It  is  contributory.  There  is  no  doubt  about  tliat, 
is  there,  Mrs.  Harriman? 

Commissioner  Harriman.  Oh,  I  am  sure  it  is. 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  I  have  read  the  act  a  number  of  times,  and  it  is  contributory, 
and  you  do  not  participate  until  a  certain  number  of  payments  have  been 
made,  and  then  I  think  it  is  26  weeks  at  a  given  nite,  and  then  it  is  at  a 
reduced  rate. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mrs.  Harriman  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questioiLS. 

Commissioner  Harbiman.  Mr.  Unt^-myer,  I  would  like  to  know  what,  hi  your 
opinion,  would  be  the  most  successful  remedy  for  casual  labor. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Well,  that  has  been  a  plague,  you  know,  of  all  systems.  I 
don't  know,  other  than  the  Federal  labor  exchange,  such  as  they  have  in  Ger- 
many. Tliat  is,  they  have  local  lal>or  exchanges  and  a  giMieral  Federal  labor 
exchange. 

Commissioner  HabbimAn.  Do  you  know  which  system  is  best,  say,  the  German 
system  of  Feileral  labor  exchanges,  or  the  system  In  England  ? 

Mr,  Untebmyer.  Oh.  I  tliinli  the  German  system  is  far  better  develoi>ed. 

Commissioner  Harriman.  That  Is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  0*Connell  says  he  has  some  questions. 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Conkell.  Mr.  Untermyer,  you  said  recent  legislation  known 
as  the  Clayton  bill  had  prevented  interlocking  directorates,  but  not  interlocking 
control. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Well,  of  coAn'se,  I  don't  want  to  criticize  the  bill,  because 
we  can  not  get  everything  at  once.  We  have  done  very  ivell  as  it  is,  it  seemn 
to  me,  to  get  as  much  reme<lial  legLslatlon  as  has  been  secured.  But  what  I 
meant  is  this :  The  thing  that  is  primarily  to  be  prevented  in  the  concentration 
of  industries  is  the  interlocking  control  of  competing  industries ;  that  is,  that  a 
man  in  one  town  should  not  be  permitted  to  own  all  the  banks.  Now,  under 
this  bill  he  can  not  have  the  same  directors  in  all  the  banks,  but  he  could  still 
own  them  alL  In  other  words,  he  could  destroy  cofmpetltion  so  long  as  he  had 
the  outward  indicia  of  competition,  in  the  way  of  separate  directors.  The  bill, 
in  other  words,  pi<ohibits  competing  businesses  from  having  the  same  directors — 
interlocking  directors,  but  does  not  proliibit  them  from  having  the  same  control — 
same  8tockholdei*s  and  ownersliip. 

Commissioner  O'Conkell.  The  same  stock  ownership  constituting,  in  effect, 
the  same  conwratlon  ? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes,  sir. 
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Cornmissioner  O'Coknell.  Speaking  of  i^oiue  things  that  some  corporations 
are  doing  for  the  welfare  of  their  employees,  you  cite  the  opportunity  of 
ownership  of  stock  in  the  concern? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Coknell.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  would  be  favor- 
able— or  a  preventive  of  industrial  unrest,  tlie  mere  fact  of  owning  stock 

Mr.  Untermyeb.  I  should  think  the  fact  that  they  were  cooperating  and  that 
they  had  a  participation  in  the  business  would  tend  to  alleviate  the  spirit  of 
unrest  and  give  them  an  Interest. 

C!ommissioner  O'Coknell.  Would  it  not  have  the  opposite  tendency  to  make 
the  eniplo>-ee  more  self -subservient  because  of  the  feeling  of  ownership  in  the 
concern? 

Mr.  Uktebmteb.  Alake  the  employee  more  subservient? 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Untebmyer.  I  should  think  not  I  think  it  would  make  him  more 
independent,  especially  if  he  owns  something  which  he  can  sell  at  any  time  on 
the  market. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  have  in  mind  a  corporation  that  recently  is  doing 
just  that  thing,  one  of  our  very  large  corporations. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  It  sold  its  stock  to  its  employees,  I  think,  around 
$85  a  share,  and  the  stock  now  on  the  market  can  be  bought  for  about  $50  a 
shara 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Well,  of^counse,  tliat  is  not  the  kind  I  had  reference  to. 

Commissioner  O'Connelu  I  was  just  wondering  whether 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Well,  I  should  think  that  would  make  a  good  rteul  of 
unrest. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  You  think  that  would  cause  unrest? 

Mr.  Untremyeb.  Yes;  but,  of  course,  I  had  in  mind  the  instances  we  knew 
of,  you  know,  in  which  employees  had  been  offered  participation,  such  as  the 
United  States  Steel  Co.  and  others. 

CommlKsioner  0*Connell.  I  am  referring  to  the  United  Stutes  Steel  Co.  now. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Well,  now,  the  employees  iu  the  Unitetl  States  Steel  Co. 
were  never  offered  common  stock.    They  all  had  preferred  stock. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  They  were  sold  common  stock  on  two  occasions — 
the  last  around  $85. 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  I  think  not  I  tMnk  you  will  find  it  was  all  preferred 
stock.  I  think  you  will  find  that  no  common  stock  was  ever  sold  to  the  steel 
company's  employees.    I-iet  us  l>e  just  to  them. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  I  think  on  two  occasions. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  I  think  you  will  find  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  O'ConnelL 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Did  you  ever  look  it  up? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  No;  but  then  I  liad  iu  mind  such  instances  as  the  Kodak 
Co.,  where  they  had  established  very  large  funds  for  their  laborers — sick- 
benefit  funds.  I  think  they  have  established  two  and  a  half  million  dollars 
each. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  You  think  tliat  would  be  an  incentive  against 
men  or  to  prevent  or  keep  them  from  organizing  or  acting  in  a  cooperative 
way  for  their  industi'ial  welfai'e? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  W^hy,  no;  I  don't  see  why  it  should.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  Kodak  people  are  organized  or  not. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  can  answer  for  tlieni  and  say  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  They  are  not? 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  No. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  I  should  hate  to  see  any  devices  that  prevented  tlielr 
organizing. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  question  as  to 
where  that  sort  of  tiling  is  in  oi>eration — ^as  to  whether  the  men  are  organizeil 
or  not? 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Yes;  but  I  find  that  they  are  organize<l  in  some  of  the 
industries  where  they  have  these  sick  benefits  and  others  they  are  not.  In  tlie 
railroads  they  are  organized,  where  they  have  those  l>enefits. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Not  as  far  as  stock  ownership 

Mr.  Untebmyeb.  Oil.  no;  not  as  to  stock  ownership.  Oh,  I  did  not  know 
you  were  referring  to  that. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Yes;  exclusively  to  the  question  of  stock  owner- 
ship. 
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Mr.  Untebmyer.  Well,  I  don't  soe  why  that  should  interfere  with  their 
orKftnization. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Now,  !SIr.  Untermyer,  a  prent  question  has  been 
referred  to  this  commission,  and  I  am  sure  the  commission  will  be  glad  to 
have  your  opinion,  because  you  have  great  experience  and  knowledge  of  public 
affairs.  That  is  this:  This  commission  has  been  instructed  to  ascertain  and 
report  to  Congress  what  are  the  underlying  causes  of  industrial  unrest.  Can 
you  enlighten  the  committee  as  to  what,  in  your  mind,  Is  the  real  big  cause  of 
industrial  unrest  in  our  country? 

Mr.  Untekmyer.  I  should  say  injustice  of  existing  conditions  and  American 
ambition. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  I  did  not  quite  ppt  that. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  I  say  injustice  of  existing  conditions  and  American  ambi- 
tion. 

Commissioner  0*Conxell.  Would  you  just  elucidate,  just  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  that.  I  think  I  would  rather  gen- 
eralize in  answer  to  a  question  of  that  kind.  I  think  the  unrest  in  the  country 
has  been  very  largely  brought  about  by  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
industrial  workers  of  the  country  of  the  unjust  way  in  which  great  fortunes 
have  been  amassed  and  a  feeling  that  they  are  not  getting  their  share  of  the 
prosperity  when  prosperity  comes,  but  they  are  carrying  all  their  burdens  of 
adversity ;  that  taxes  are  unjustly  distrlbute<l ;  all  the  burden  of  taxation  falls 
upon  the  poor.  The  first  glimmer  we  have  had  ot  anything  like  just  taxation 
has  been  In  the  inauguration  of  the  inc^orae  tax.  And  our  capitalists — our  cap- 
tains of  industry — they  do  not  seem  to  have  a  very  active  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  labor;  that  is,  they  only  surrender  when  they  are  forced  to  sur- 
render. They  do  not  seem  to  make  very  many  voluntary  efforts  in  the  way  of 
meeting  the  just  demands  of  labor.  That  seems  to  be  the  feeling.  How  far  that 
is  justified  I  would  not  care  to  say. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  understand  your  position  to  be — rather  yoiir 
opinion — that  the  individual  worker  has  not  got  a  fair  opportunity  or  fair 
chance  against  the  combine  of  men  on  the  other  side — capital. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Well,  where  he  Is  unorganized  ;  yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connpxl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  That  is  quite  right.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  organized 
labor. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  you  are  a  believer  in  compulsory  arbitration? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  No  ;  I  think  it  would  put  the  men  at  a  disadvantage. 

Conmiissioner  O'Connell.  And  be  impossible  to  carry  into  effect  the  awards. 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Almost  impossible.  I  don't  know  of  any  place  In  which  It  has 
worked  successfully.    I  may  not  be  well  informed  on  the  question. 

(^hairraan  Walsh.  Commissioner  Ballard  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Government  should 
encourage  union  control  of  labor? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  I  say  yes,  if  it  is  possible. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Shi)uld  the  Government  then  try  to  limit  labor  in  some 
of  its  endeavors,  such  as  boycott,  sympathetic  strikes,  and  so  forth?  Should  the 
Government  take  control  of  any  of  those  topics? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Well,  no;  I  liaven't  in  mind  the  Government  going  any  fur- 
ther than  doing  what  it  legitimately  and  constitutionally  could  do  to  encourage 
the  organization  of  labor.  Of  course,  the  criminal  laws  would  pass  upon  viola- 
tions of  law. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  If  you  should  have  practically  universal  control  by 
labor  unions  of  all  labor,  would  it  not  put  an  awful  lot  of  power  in  their  hands 
if  they  chose  to  single  out  any  particular  industry  to  penalize  it  and 

Mr.  Untermyer.  We  have  the  same  laws  to  deal  with  the  improper  exercise  of 
the  power  of  labor  as  we  have  with  the  power  of  capital.  I  am  not  as  afraid  of 
the  concentrated  power  of  labor  as  I  am  afraid  of  the  concentrated  power  of 
capital. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Speaking  again  of  unemployment  or  the  insurance 
against  unemployment,  would  you  attempt  to  regulate  the  bringing  into  this  coun- 
try by  foreign  ships  of  millions  of  laborers  a  year  who  have  no  employment  and 
can  not  have  any  when  they  come  here? 

Mr.  Untermyer.  Well,  the  extent  to  which  immigration  should  be  restricted 
is  a  very  big  question.  Of  course,  we  owe  everything  to  immigration.  Now, 
whether  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  turn  our  backs  upon  it — ^that  is 
another  question  which  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  answer. 
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Commissioner  Baixard.  That  Ls  all ;  thank  yon. 
( See  Untermyer  Exhibits  Nos.  1  and  2. ) 
Chairman  Walsh.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Untermyer. 
We  will  now  adjourn  until  2.30  this  afternoon  instead  of  2  o'clock  on  account 
of  the  lateness  of  the  arrival  of  our  next  witness. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

APTEB  BBCESS — 2.80  P.  M. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  commission  will  please  be  in  order. 

TESTIMONY  OP  MB.  BOGEB  W.  BABSON. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Before  interrogating  you,  Mr.  Babson.  Mr.  O'Connell  wants 
to  put  something  in  the  record  in  regard  to  that  steel  proposition. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  The  question  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion selling  common  stock  to  its  employees;  Mr.  Untermyer  made  a  statement 
that  he  believed  I  was  wrong  in  saying  that  they  had.  I  am  quoting  from  the 
report,  "  Conditions  of  Employment  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  Investigation, 
made  by  the  Board  of  Labor,"  issued  by  Charles  P.  Neill,  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
In  1913,  page  468.  In  1909, 15,387  shares  of  common  stock  was  sold  to  emploees. 
In  1911  there  were  29,081  shares  of  common  stock  sold  to  employees,  and  in  1912, 
30,735  shares  of  common  stock  was  sold  to  employees,  making  a  total  number 
of  common  shares  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  sold  to  its  employees 
of  75,203  shares. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  Babson.  Roger  W.  Babson. 

Chairman  Walsh.  W^hat  is  your  occupatlcrn,  please? 

Mr.  Babson.  Publisher  of  reports  on  business  conditions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  is  your  place  of  business — ^your  office? 

Mr.  Babson.  My  head  office  is  in  Wellsley  Hills,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  what — ^how  are  these  reports  published;  for  general 
distribution  and  sale,  or  for  what? 

Mr.  Babson.  They  are  of  a  confidential  nature,  for  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  bankers. 

Chairman  Walsh,  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have  made  a  study  of  the 
question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  potential  control  over  labor  conditions  is  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  financial  directors  of  large  corporations? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  please  give  us  the  result  of  that  study. 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  briefly,  I  feel  that  the  greatest  handicap,  both  labor  and 
legitimate  capital  have  to-day  is  in  what  is  known  as  absentee  ownership.  I  feel 
that  the  fact  that  a  very  few  stockholders  control  the  large  industries  of  the 
country  is  very  largely  the  reason  of  the  present  industrial  unrest  and  the 
unsatisfactory  returns  which  capital  is  securing.  My  study  of  industry  teaches 
me  that  very  seldom  a  strike  occurs  against  the  manufacturer  who  has  built 
up  his  own  business  and  lives  in  the  town  where  his  mills  are  operated.  Also, 
comparatively,  few  receiverships  take  place  under  such  conditions.  The  great 
majority  of  strikes  and  the  great  majority  of  receiverships  take  place  after 
the  man  who  has  built  up  the  business  has  died,  or  after  the  business  has 
been  incorporated  and  distributed  to  the  public  through  bankers  and  pro- 
moters. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  any  figures  bearing  on  the  amount  of  the  con- 
trol of  industry,  the  amount  of  the  concentration  and  control  of  particular 
industries? 

Mr.  Babson^  I  have  not,  but  such  figures  as  I  have  show  clearly  that  it  is 
Increasing  every  day. 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  your  knowledge  and  experience,  to  what  extent 
is  this  potential  control  exercised  in  connection  with  labor  matters. 

Mr.  Babson.  W^hy,  principally  through  the  line  of  indifference,  I  think.  My 
experience  with  the  bankers  is  that  they  have  nothing  against  labor.  They 
think  just  as  much  of  the  laborer  as  you  or  I,  but  they  are  busy  with  other 
matters  and  they  don't  bother  about  it.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  indifference 
rather  than  a  question  of  active  dislike  or  antipathy. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  the  logic  of  that  that  the  real  owners  do  not  really 
exercise  the  control  and  leave  it  to  some  one  else? 
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Mr.  Babson.  Yes.  In  the  queBtion  I  notice  you  have  here,  "  In  determining 
the  labor  policies  of  corporations,  wliat  part  is  plaj'ed,  first,  by  stockliolders ; 
second,  by  directors,  and  third,  by  salaried  officials,  (d)  by  employers,  indi- 
vidual, etc.,  and  (r)  by  representatives  of  the  public  on  mediation  boards?** 
Now,  I  should  say  there  was  another  group  there  which  I  should  label  the 
**  Bankers  or  promoters." 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  please  take  those  up  serlatum?  Take  your  own 
suggestion  first,  the  bankers  and  the  promoters  and  answer  the  question  with 
reference  to  them,  and  just  go  on  down  the  line  with  all  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Babson.  I  should  say  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  control  is  in  the 
hands  of  bankers  and  promoters  in  20-story  oflice  buildings — ^about  80  per  cent 
of  the  control. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  Control  of  what? 

Mr.  Babson.  Control  of  the  large  industries  of  the  country. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  lines,  for  instance,  of  production  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Babson.  To  finish  my  sentence,  I  should  say  that  about  8  per  cent 
was  in  the  hands  of  directors,  as  such — about  8  per  cent  in  the  hands  of  salaried 
officials,  and  about  2  per  cent  in  the  hands  of  employees,  and  about  2  per  cent 
in  ttie  hands  of  minority  stockholders. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  take  up  those  other  groups  that  were  mentionetl 
that  were  submitted  to  you  in  tlie  question? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  have  taken  them  all  up  now.     I  have  just  mentioned  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  includes  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  the  executive  officers  to  whom  Ls  intrusted  tlie  direc- 
tion of  these  labor  policies  qualified  to  exerdw  their  powers  without  restraint 
from  the  Government  or  representatives  of  the  workers  in  the  determination 
of  those  policies?  In  other  woixls,*ai*e  tliose  people  intrusted  with  that  power 
ordinarily  capable  of  exercising  it  without  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  without  the  cooperation  of  employees? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  should  say  yes,  if  they  wei'e  let  alone  by  Wall  Street 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  your  idea  that  they  are  not  let  alone  by  Wall  Street? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes;  that  is  my  idea. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  way  is  the  control  of  Wall  Street  exercised? 
How  does  the  Interference  of  Wall  Street  appear? 

Mr.  Babson.  My  exx)erience  with  Wall  Street  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  only  interested  with  the  one  thing  and  tliat  thing  Is  dividends  as  quickly 
as  possible.  As  Idng  as  dividends  are  coming  along  Wall  Street  is  satisfied  with 
the  management  I  say  Wall  Street,  I  should  say  tliat  also  applies  just  as 
well  to  State  Street  or  La  Salle  Street,  but  I  refer  to  the  boarcU»  of  directors 
in  the  office  buildings  away  from  the  plant««.  They  are  interested  in  dividends. 
If  certain  dividends  are  i)elng  produce<l,  they  are  satisfied.  As  a  rule  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  they  are  being  produced  by  fair  means  or  foul,  by 
antiquated  machinery  or  by  modern  machinery,  or  by  good  or  poor  manage- 
ment If  they  are  not  being  produced — if  dividends  are  not  being  produced, 
then  the  office  building  management  will  get  busy,  the  office  building  directorate 
win  get  busy  and  change  the  management  or  put  in  new  machinery  or  do 
something  to  develop  the  industry,  but  so  long  as  those  dividends  are  coming 
along  they  let  well  enough  alone.  They  never  think  of  taking  out  the  old 
machines  and  putting  in  new  for  the  sake  of  paying  lal>or  more  money ;  they 
never  think  of  changing  the  management  and  taking  out  a  young  collie  man 
and  putting  in  a  man  who  knows  the  business  to  increase  the  business,  but 
they  do  that  to  increase  dividends. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  in  mind  any  specific  industry,  or  any  par- 
ticular Institution  In  which  you  could  iv>lnt  out  the  control  of  the  promoter 
or  of  the  banker?  The  man  in  the  office  building,  over  the  labor  policy  of  that 
institution? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  think  up  in  New  England,  the  American  Woolen  Co.  is  a  gootl 
illustration  of  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  describe  the  control  they  actually  exerci.se. 

Mr.  Babson.  I  think  in  the  automobile  business — perhaps  that  is  a  good  illus- 
tration. The  Ford  plant  is  run  by  the  men  that  created  the  industry.  The 
General  Motors  and  some  of  the  other  concerns  are  run  from  New  York  and 
Boston.  I  think  that  every  industry'  1ms  its  good  propositions  and  its  bad  proi> 
ositions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  point  at  which  I  am  trying  to  arrive  is  this:  Is  there 
any  specific  Instance  or  instances  that  you  can  give  u;3  where  tlie  control  was 
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actually  exercised  by  the  men  In  the  office  buildings  over  the  labor  policy  of 
the  industry,  other  than  the  fact  that  they  were  interested  perliaps,  or  anxious 
about  the  dividends? 

Mr.  Babson.  No;  I  think  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  I  stated  in  tlie 
first  place.    They  have  nothing  agaiast  lalK)r. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Garretson  wants  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Is  It  really  a  matter  of  dividends  or  a  result  that 
will  aid  speculative  manipulation  that  the  absentee  landlord  or  Wall  Street,  or 
whatever  name  you  call  It  by,  desires? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  think  that  in  the  earij'  stages  it  is  a  desire  for  manipulation, 
but  in  the  established  Industry  I  think  it  Is  simply  dividends.    - 

Commissioner  Garretson.  When  it  passes  the  investment  stage  it  is  only 
dividends,  but  in  the  early  stages  It  has  a  speculative  featm*e? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general  effect  uiwn  the  social 
condition  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  enormous  fortunes  that  have  been  ac- 
quired the  last  half  century? 

Mr.  Babson.  It  Is  very  bad.  I  always  get  into  trouble  when  I  say  so,  but  I 
do  not  see  why  the  control  of  ten  or  twent>^  thousand  men  should  descend  by 
inheritance  through  the  death  of  some  manufacturer,  any  more  that  the  con- 
trol of  a  city  or  of  a  State  should  pass  on  to  the  son  of  the  mayor  or  the  gov- 
ernor. Now,  everybody  says  I  am  crazy  when  I  suggest  there  is  any  inconsist- 
ency there,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  that  in  my  head,  and  I  think  as  I 
look  over  the  field  and  I  see  that  the  industries  are  built  up  by  certain  groui>s 
of  men,  by  men  who  started  in  a  small  way  and  they  developed  their  industry. 
They  understood  their  men  and  they  knew  their  business  and  they  grew  suc- 
cessfully and  built  up  an  industry  which  was  satisfactory  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  to  their  employees  and  to  the  investors.  Then  the  old  man  dies,  so  to 
speak,  or  else  he  incorporates  and  puts  out  a  big  Issue  of  preferred  stock  and 
retires  from  business.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  trouble  begins,  either 
as  the  business  descends  to  the  children  or  else  as  it  decends  to  the  unknown, 
distant  body  of  stockholders. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  without  in  any  way  seeming  to  give  color  to  the 
statements  made  about  you  heretofore,  I  want  to  ask  you  the  question — prob- 
ably the  difference  between  the  descent  of  the  control  of  the  city  from  the  mayor 
to  his  son  and  the  descent  of  the  control  of  an  industry  from  a  father  to  his 
son — ^would  that  not  lie  In  the  right  of  a  man  to  dispose  of  his  property  at  the 
time  of  his  death? 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  I  do  not  see  why  the  laws  could  not  be  such  that  a  man 
could  dispose  of  his  property  without  disposing  of  his  vote.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  boy  having  the  money.  The  thing  that  bothers  me  is  for  him  to  have 
the  vote. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  vote  goes  with  the  stock. 

Mr.  Babson.  Why  should  it? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  shouldn^t  it?  Tell  us.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
tell  us. 

Mr.  Babson.  If  you  live  In  New  York  and  pay  taxes  in  New  York  you  have  a 
vote.  If  you  live  In  Boston  you  do  not  have  a  vote  In  New  York.  As  long  as  a 
man  connected  with  the  American  Woolen  Co.  lives  In  l.awrence,  and  works  in 
the  mills,  In  whatever  employment  it  may  be,  he  is  entitled  to  his  vote  on  his 
stock,  and  that  is  all  right ;  but  If  he  Is  In  Europe  or  In  San  Francisco,  then  I 
do  not  seen  why  he  Is  entitled  to  a  vote  on  that  stock. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why,  in  the  one  case  should  the  vote  go  with  the  posses- 
sion of  the  stock  and  why  in  the  other  case  should  it  not  go  with  the  proix^rty 
represented  by  the  stock? 

Mr.  BABSON.-Well,  that  is  the  question  Emperor  William  asks. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  I  am  In  good  company,  in  distinguished  company,  in 
asking  the  question. 

Mr.  Babson.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  same  problem  that  is  the  basis  of  all 
monarchial  government.  It  seems  to  me  our  Industries  to-day  are  in  the  same 
position  as  the  American  colonies  were  100  years  ago.  They  wanted  certain 
representation.  England  could  easily  have  made  a  trade  with  us  140  years 
ago,  and  she  would  have  had  ns  to-day  as  she  has  Canada,  but  she  was  too 
shortsighted  and  she  would  not  do  it.  She  said  she  would  have  all  or  none, 
and  the  result  was  that  she  lost  us.  I  think  that  capital  is  very  much  in  the 
same  condition  to-day.  Capital  can  trade  with  labor  if  she  meets  It  on  even 
ground,  and  they  can  work  together,  but  if  each  take  the  position  that  they 
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are  going  to  have  all,  there  Is  going  to  be  a  bust-up  and  we  will  be  in  the 
Bame  position  that  England  was  140  years  ago.  Now,  England  learned  better, 
and  when  Canada  wanteil  representation  she  granted  it  to  Canada,  and  con- 
Bequently  she  and  Canada  are  pulling  together  to-day.  I  believe  that  industry 
must^o  through  the  same  evolution  as  iwlltical  government  has  gone  through. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is,  it  must  be  democratized,  you  think. 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh,  But  still  the  question  remains — perhaps  I  may  be  a  little 
dense 

Mr.  Babson  (interrupting).  We  talk  about  political  freedom,  but  we  do  not 
hear  much  said  about  industrial  freedom. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  si)ec'llic  iwint  I  was  trying  to  get  at  wa.s,  for  Instance, 
how  would  you  handle  shares*  of  stock  with  refereiK*e  to  its  exercise  or  control 
of  industry  except  by  vote,  by  the  person  who  owned  It  regardless  of  where  he 
happened  to  live? 

Mr.  Babson.  One  very  seldom — how  can  you  vote  if  you  are  not  here  and  you 
can't  send  a  proxy;  you  can't  vote,  can  you? 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  see.  Your  point  is  then  that  the  person  who  votes  the 
Btock  should  do  it  personally?  , 

Mr.  Babson.  That  is  the  first  step.  Then  I  would  have  the  annual  meeting 
at  the  mill.    I  would  not  have  the  annual  meeting  in  a  20-story  oflice  building. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  Mrs.  Ilarriuian,  it  seems  to  me,  properly  suggests 
that  that  still  does  not  explain  the  proposition  of  the  dilTerence  between  the 
mayor  handing  down  the  control  of  the  city  to  his  son,  or  the  owner  of  that 
Btock  handing  down  the  control  to  his  son;  wouldn't  his  son  have  the  right 
under  the  prt^seut  laws  of  pro|)erty  and  usually  under  the  corporate  laws  of  the 
different  States,  if  he  held  enough  stock  or  controlled  enough,  by  virtue  of  that 
stock  alone,  to  elect  himself,  is  that  not  the  way  it  has  worked  out;  that  is, 
descent  from  father  to  son  in  the  industry? 

Mr.  Babson.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Suppose  that  there  was  no  such  a 
thing  as  corporation  at  all  in  existence ;  the  commission  was  called  together  In 
this  country  to  devise  corporation  laws.  Do  you  think  there  is  one  chancre  in  a 
hundred  of  corporation  laws  being  framed  up  that  would  allow  no  representa- 
tion of  labor  on  the  board?  Or  so  as  to  allow  an  annual  meeting  to  be  held  at 
a  20-story  ollice  building  instead  of  at  the  mills?  Why,  the  corporation  laws 
would  never  go  through  in  the  world  in  that  way,  in  my  humble  opinion.  I 
think  that  we  simply  have  taken  the  old  custom,  these  corporations  have  grown 
on  us  gradually.  When  the  corporations  were  first  originally  founded  it  was 
never  dei*nie<l  that  we  should  have  the  absentees  control  as  exists  to-tiay. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Garretson  says  he  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion right  at  this  point. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Mr.  Babson,  let  us  get  back  to  this  absent  control 
and  descent  control  for  a  moment.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  descent  control 
has  applie<l,  for  instance,  to  the  mayor  or  to  the  governor  or  to  a  king  would 
be  the  divine  right  of  blood  as  a  justification  in  one  case  and  in  th<^  other  in- 
stance nothing  but  the  divine  right  of  proi)erty  that  justifietl  it? 

Mr.  Babson.  In  that  case  bloo<l  should  be  stronger  than  property,  I  think. 

Ck)mmissioner  Garretson.  But  they  are  equal  as  it  goes,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Garretson,  Now,  could  Emperor  William  assert  his  divine 
right  of  blood  and  remain  an  absentee  from  Germany? 

Mr.  Babson.  No,  he  could  not;  I  guess. 

Commissioner  Ci  arret  son.  Then,  Is  there  any  more  justification  for  absentee- 
ism without  divesting  himself  of  the  duties  of  control ;  has  he  aiiy  right  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  control? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  don't  believe  he  has. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  That  Is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wLsh  at  this  point  you  would  take  as  an  example  the 
American  Woolen  Co.  and  analyze  the  directorate  of  that  company,  and  point 
out  the  details  of  its  control  of  that  industry  from  a  distance. 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  to  start  with,  not  one  of  the  directors  lives  in  Lawrence  or 
Lowell,  or  so  far  as  I  know  any  other  city  where  there  Is  a  mill. 

Chairman  Walsh.  First,  what  is  the  size  of  that  industry  so  far  as  employ- 
ing capacity  or  power  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Babson.  It  does  not  state  In  my  report  here,  but  presumably  It  is,  as  I 
remember,  about  14,000. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Fourteen  thousand  employees? 
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Mr.  Babson.  It  varies  according  to  the  demand  and  supply,  of  course.  It 
varies  a  great  deal.  It  will  vary  from,  oh,  5,000  from  one  season  to  another 
season. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Men  and  women? 

Mr.  Babson.  Men  and  women  and  children. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  children? 

Mr.  Babson.  Boys  and  girls. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Children  also? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  how  many  manufacturing  establishments  have  they? 
Does  that  appear  in  your  report?  Also  give  the  places  of  location  if  you  have 
them. 

Mr.  Babson.  It  says  the  plant  covers  700  acres  of  land ;  the  mill  and  buildings, 
principally  brick,  contain  more  than  10,000,000  feet  of  floor  space.  Did  you 
mean  in  the  cities?    There  are  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  State  the  points. 

Mr.  Babson.  Harrisville,  R.  I.;  Skowhegan,  Me.;  Pittsfleld,  Mass.;  Lowell, 
Mass. ;  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Webster,  and  I^ebanon.  I  have  mentioned  them  rap- 
idly, but  there  are  about  12  different  places. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  that  industry  one  of  the  ones  involved  in  the  labor 
dispute  of  1912 — the  late  labor  dispute  in  Lawrence? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir.  That  industry  repre.sents  or  witnessed  the  most  severe 
strike  that  we  have  seen  in  New  England  for  a  dozen  years. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Now,  I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Manly  when  you  gave  the 
locations  of  the  factory,    I  wish  you  would  give  them  again. 

Mr.  Babson.  Principally  it  is  Lowell  and  Lawrence. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  Lawrence? 

]VIr.  Babson.  And  some  others. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  directors  has  the  American  Woolen  Co.? 

Mr.  Babson.  The  American  Woolen  Co.  has  nine. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Babson.  The  president  lives  in  Andover.  One  lives  in  Tenafly,  N.  J. 
I  don*t  know  where  that  is.     In  Beilford,  Providence,  Brookline,  and  Boston. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  is  tiiere  any  financial  control  as  practiced  in  the 
organization  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.? 

Mr.  Babson.  No.  Apparently  the  people  first — well,  now,  I  can't — not  that 
I  recognize.  Bankers  who  control  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  I  don't  recognize 
any  of  the  partners  on  the  board  of  directors.  There  may  be  some  bookkeepers 
in  that  banking  house  in  this  board  of  directors. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  banking  house  controls  the  American  Woolen  Co.? 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  the  banking  house  which  has  always  finance<l  industries 
has  been — securities  has  been  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  New  York;  but  they 
doubtless  have — F.  H.  Prince  &  Co.  financed  it  and  put  it  together. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  do  you  have  any  information,  so  far  as  that  company 
is  concerned,  of  the  exercise  of  financial  control  over  its  labor  policies? 

Mr.  Babson.  No.  But  I  want  to  be  just  to  tlie  financial  interests.  The  finan- 
cial Interests  have  nothing  against  labor.  Labor  makes  a  great  mistake  in  that. 
They  have  nothing  against  labor.  They  would  like  to  have — it  is  simply 
Indifference  with  them.  They  feel  when  the  company  pays  a  certain  dividend 
that  the  Job  is  done.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything,  there  is  nothing 
that  they  have  against  lal>or,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  probably  if  the  financial  interests 
back  of  any  one  of  these  companies  was  approached  this  afternoon  to  help 
out  the  worklngman  in  their  employ  that  they  would  do  it  in  a  minute.  Their 
hearts  are  just  as  big  and  just  as  good  as  yours  and  mine.  But  it  is  indifference 
with  them.  Their  job  is  to  get  dividends  and  they  do  not  consider  it — when 
they  have  earned  dividends  they  consider  their  work  is  done.  They  think  labor 
is  pretty  well  taken  care  of,  and  they  leave  it  to  the  walking  delegates  to 
attend  to  the  question  of  wages. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  observed  definitely  the  operation  of  these  large 
corporations,  such  as  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  with  their  employees  with  the 
organizations? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes ;  I  have.    But  not  the  direct  relation  of  the  directors. 

Chairman  Walsh.  No,  but  the  corporation.  Does  a  large  corporation  in- 
herently possess  any  reason  for  maintaining  better  labor  conditions  than  the 
smaller  business,  and  if  so  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Babson.  Just  repeat  that,  please. 
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Ohairioan  Wai^bh.  Does  tiie  large  corporation  inliereatly  possess  any  reason 
for  maUitamliig  better  labor  conditions  tliau  tbe  smaller  compaAjr,  and  if  so 
what  is  it? 

Mr.  Bauson.  Well,  I  think  that  tlie  larger  tlie  corpora tioa  is  tlie  more  the 
target  It  is,  and  the  more  it  is  in  tlie  limelight;  and  consequently  it  Is  better 
business  fur  them  to  treat  their  labor  well  tbau  it  is  for  a  smaller  concern. 
But,  as  far  as  inherently  goes,  I  do  not — I  should  say — ^I  should  say  yea  or 
no  to  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  policy  of  large  corporations  to\vai*d  dealing 
with  their  employees  collectively,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  Just  the  same  as  they  deal  with  a  nian  that  they  buy 
their  copper  or  their  iron  or  their  leatlier  of.  It  is  a  question  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Chairman  Wai^h.  What  I  meaa  was,  do  they  oppose,  or  are  they  iu  favor 
of  collective  action  on  the  part  of  tlieir  employees  dealing  with  them  collec- 
tively in  the  organization? 

Mr.  Babson.  Why,  I  think  that  corporations  differ  in  that  regard.  As  a  rule 
I  should  saj'  tiiat  they  were  oi^iosed  to  collective  bargaining.  But,  on  tlie  otiier 
hand,  there  are  coi'porations  whicli  I  think  a  good  many  of  them  are  coming  to 
see  that  it  is  a  good  business. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  would  you  say  the  condition  of  tlie  country  is,  say, 
for  tlie  iiast  10  years,  referring  now  to  tliese  large  corporations  which  you 
have  dealt  with  in  your  reports  from  tinte  to  time,  has  the  Idea  of  fiealing  witli 
organizations  of  employees  gn>wn  or  diminished  in  the  last  10  years  as  tlie 
higher  point  of  concejitration  was  reached? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  think  it  has  grown. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  think  it  has  grown? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes;  I  think  the  collective  bargaining,  no  doubt  whatever  timt 
labor  is  winning  out  on  tlie  collective-bargaining  proposition. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  that  true  throughout  New  England? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  think  so  on  the  colIecti\^  bargaining.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that 
labor  is  wiiming  out  on  the  clased-slw)p  proi^osition,  but  I  think  that  it  is  gain> 
ing  more  than  tite  collective  bargaiidiig. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  large  Industries  would  you  say  that  has  been  the 
ca.se  in  the  last  10  years  in  New  England? 

Mr.  Babson.  Why,  I  should  say  luost  of  them.  Of  course,  tlie  American 
Woolen  Co.  accepts  collective  bargaining. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  form  of  it,  |)lease,  if  you  have  it  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Bahson.  The  representatives  of  the  employees  and  the  representatives 
of  the  management  get  togetlier  and  decide  on  certain  scales  of  wages. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  form  of  organization  have  the  employees  in  the 
American  Woolen  Co.? 

Mr.  BAB.SON.  ^Vhi%  they  have  two  forms;  the  Fetleration  of  Labor  and  the 
I.  W.  W. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  tliey  deal  with  both  of  tliose  organizations  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  in  one  way  I  .siiould  say  yes.  They  <leal  with  the  I^'eilera- 
tlon  of  Labor,  but  not  with  the  L  W.  W.'s. 

Chairman  Wai^h.  Now,  has  that  changed  attitude  of  the  past  10  years  come 
on  account  of  the  a.ssumption  of  the  spirit  of  it  voluntarily  by  tliese  corpora- 
tions, or  lias  it  come  from  a  public  demand  or  from  organization  of  tlie 
employees? 

l^ir.  Babson.  AVhy,  I  think  it  has  come  from  all  three,  I^Ir.  WaislL  I  think 
it  lias  come  from  all  three.  The  organization  of  the  employees  has  helped  to  a 
certain  amount  On  tlie  other  Imud  I  do  not  think  that  the  labor  union  does  for 
the  men  what  they  tldnk  it  does  for  them.  I  tldnk  that  it  is  public  sentiment 
that  has  been  a  factoi*.  I  think  con^orations  are  getting  to  hare  more  sense 
about  those  matters  and  see  that  their  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  interests 
of  labor,  and  that  for  capital  to  be  secure  labor  must  be  contented. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  your  opinion  docs  tlic  development  of  these  very  large 
corporations  Increase  or  decrea.«ie  the  ilesirability  of  the  organization  of  the 
employees  and  of  their  rei^reseutation  in  the  determiiung  of  labor  policies? 

Mr.  Babson.  IiK*rease. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  it  Ims  hicrea.'sed  the  desirability? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir;  iiicreaseil  the  desirability.  That  is,  you  are  talking 
from  the  labor  man's  standpoint? 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  tlie  laboring  man's  standpoint. 
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Mr.  Babson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  do(?s  it? 

Mr.  Babson.  WtiU.  Mr.  Wali^li,  because — if  everything  was  left  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  supply  and  demand  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  kind  of  a 
combination,  and  we  would  ail  be  a  good  deal  better  off  without  labor  unions, 
trusts,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  But  so  long  as  one  side  wganizes,  it  seems 
to  me — or  concentrates  itself — ^al>solutely  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  other 
side  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Then  that  leads  to  tl«e  question,  Is  it  equally  desirable  or 
it  it  not,  to  the  employer,  as  the  corporation  goes  and  becomes  more  highly  con- 
centrated, to  deal  with  labor  organisations  rather  than  individuals? 

Mr.  Babson.  Why,  I  think  so;  yes;  I  think  it  is  a  much  more  efficient  way 
to  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  why? 

Mr.  Bauson.  I  uould  like  to  sa^'^  that  labor  at  present  stage  is  simply  war- 
fare, and  it  is  manifest  to  say  this  is  not  a  business  thing  for  labor  to  do,  and 
the  labor  leader  will  come  to  lue  and  say,  *'  Here,  this  is  not  a  business  thing 
for  capital  to  do."  Well,  now,  in  my  mind  i  feel  that  neither  are  working 
from  a  business  point  of  view  toKlay  in  relation  to  the  other  any  more  than 
England  and  Germany  are  working  from  a  business  point  of  view.  It  is  warfare, 
that  is  what  it  is.  And  consequently  the  questions  of  efficiency  and  what  is 
best  are  secondary  matters. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  compilation  of  the  facts  for  your  reports  have  you 
made  a  study  of  profit  sharing  as  it  is  deveioi>ed  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  tlie  majority  of  cases  of  profit  sharing  which  have 
come  under  your  observation  and  study,  do  you  consider  that  they  represent 
g^iuine  attempts  to  give  the  employees  a  greater  share  in  the  earnings  of  the 
company,  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  think  that  a  few  of  them  do;  some  of  them  are  given  to  tlie 
employees  in  the  place  of  quieting  powders,  if  I  may  use  the  expression. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Can  you  indicate  to  the  commission  or  offer  a  significant 
industry  that  now  indulges  in  profit  sharing  with  their  employees  where  you 
believe  that  it  is  a  genuine  attempt  to  give  the  employees  a  greater  share  of 
the  product  of  its  labor? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  think  the  plant  in  my  town — the  next  town  to  me.  Framing- 
ham,  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  presents  an  exceedingly  good  plan  of 
profit  sharing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Can  you  present  to  us  here  now  the  general  details  of  that 
plan  and  organization,  beginning  with  the  products  of  the  company,  what  it 
manufactures,  and  go  down  through  the  number  of  employees,  and  then  the 
methods  of  profit  sharing,  and  how  long  it  has  been  in  vogue,  and  how  it  has 
worked  out. 

Mr.  Babson.  W^ell,  very  briefly,  the  situation  is  this:  I  am  referring  to  the 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.  that  manufactures  these  tags  and  fancy  paper. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Paper  boxes? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes;  paper  boxes.  For  about  25  years  that  corporation  was 
controlled  from  an  office  building  here  in  New  York. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  large  a  corporation  is  it,  approximately? 

Mr.  Babson.  They  have  about  1,500  men,  men  and  women. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  they  a  plant  or  plants  elsewhere  tlian  in  Fram- 
ingham? 

Mr.  Babson.  No.  They  liave  about  1,500  men  and  women.  And  it  was  a  very 
close  corporation  up  to  a  few  years  ago  when  the  president  died.  Tlie  president 
was  a  very  able — ^lie  was  a  very  able  standpatter.    He  had  one  daughter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  he  the  founder  of  tlie  concern? 

Mr.  Babson.  No;  the  founder  was  Dennison. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  Was  he  a  descendent  of  Dennison,  a  relative? 

Mr.  Babson.  No;  he  was  a  man  that  went  in  as  a  salesman  in  the  office,  as 
a  salesman.  Dennison  was  the  manufacturer,  and  this  man  was  the  salesman. 
That  is  another  thing.  It  is  the  salesman,  it  is  the  man  who  can  liandle  the 
selling  end  of  these  Industries  that  control  them,  and  not  the  men  who  manu- 
facture the  goods.  It  Is  easy  enougli  to  get  a  man  to  manufacture  goods,  but 
it  is  another  tiling  to  sell  goods.  I  liave  been  very  much  interested  in  my  study 
of  this  corporation  to  see  that  it  is  the  selling  end  that  really  controls  and  not 
the  manufacturing  end. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  I  believe  I  Interruptetl  you.  Just  go  ahead  with  the  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Babson.  This  man  had  an  only  dauj?hter.  She  always  took  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  worlting  conditions.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  her  she  was  being 
arrested  by  you  people  in  New  York  here  for  speaking  to  working  people  on  the 
street  corner.  Of  course,  she  and  her  father  did  not  get  on  very  well.  He  was 
a  standpatter  of  the  most  standpat  type,  and  she  was  contributing,  she  was  con- 
tributing from  her  allowance  to  help  the  I.  W.  W.  cause,  and  was  helping  the 
working  people  and  speaking  on  street  corners  here  in  New  York  City.  And 
unfortunately,  or  fortunately  for  Framingham.  the  old  man  died.  She  woke 
up  one  morning  and  she  had  control  of  that  Industry. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  the  capitalization? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  don't  remember. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Babson.  Oh,  around  two  or  three  millions.  Hold  on.  I  can  find  out 
exactly  for  you. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Good. 

Mr.  Babson.  Four  million  five  hundre<l  thousand  dollars,  sir.  And  of  course, 
she  was  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.  She  had  been  preachings- 
Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  understand  that  the  lady  was  the  sole  owner? 

Mr.  Babson.  She  had  the  controlling  interest.  There  were  a  number  of 
minority  stockholders.  She  was  the  controlling  interest.  And  she  also  was 
an  absentee  owner,  and  her  husband  is  a  famous  surgeon  here  in  Brooklyn. 
And  she  wanted  to  do  something  for  those  employees.  So  she  called  in  certain 
oxi)erts  and  tliey  went  over  the  situation,  and  this  is  what  she  did.  She  had 
the  proi^erty  appralseil,  the  actual  physical  property.  And  then  she  took  the 
preferred  stock  for  the  appraised  valuation,  for  the  actual  tangible  valuation 
of  that  property.  Then  she  took  200  of  the  oldest  employees,  really  the  heads 
of  each  family  that  drew  over  $100  a  month — there  were  about  200  of  them — 
and  presented  them  with  the  common  stock  of  the  company  in  proportion  to 
their  salaries.  And  Just  told  them  to  go  to  it ;  that  she  could  not  run  it  down 
in  Brooklyn ;  that  they  had  been  there  all  their  lives  and  that  they  knew 
more  about  it  than  she  knew  about  it.  And  each  year  when  the  trial  balance 
is  taken,  after  the  bills  are  all  paid,  a  certain  amount  is  set  aside  for  depre- 
ciation, she  takes  a  percentage,  which  is  her  dividend  on  her  preferred  stock, 
ami  the  other  preferred  stockholders  have  their  dividend,  and  then  the  balance 
is  divide<l  up  among  these  employees  in  the  form  of  industrial  partnership 
stock.     She  does  not  give  them  cash,  because  she  wants  the  business  to  grow. 

Chairman  Walsh.  This  same  200? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes;  although  each  year  it  is  being  added  to,  of  course.  She 
i^tartecl  with  about  200,  and  these  men  actually  control  this  industry  so  long  as 
they  pay  dividends  in  the  preforre<l  stock,  and  they  actually  have  all  the  excess 
enrnlnjrs,  only  Instead  of  having  it  in  cash  they  have  it  in  this  industrial  partner- 
Fhip  stock.  Of  course,  the  second  year  they  receive  dividends  from  this  indus- 
trial partnership  stock,  Avhich  gradually  Increases.     That  Is  a  real  profit  sharing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  They  have  a  right  to  sell  industrial  partnership  stock, 
linve  they? 

i^Ir.  Babson.  They  have — no,  sir.  She  worked  that  out  in  a  very  Interesting 
way.  When  a  man  leaves  the  employ  of  the  company  the  company  has  the 
option  of  buying  that  stock  back  at  appraised  value,  or  giving  the  employee  a 
second  preferred  stock  which  comes  in  between  her  stock  and  the  stock  of  the 
tictive  eini)loyees.  which  carries  the  market  rate  of  dividend  but  no  vote. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  has  that  been  in  operation? 

Mr.  Babson.  About  four  years,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  do  the  other  employees  get  Into  the  sharing  of  the 
profits— the  other  1,300? 

Mr.  Babson.  By  increasing  their  efficiency  so  that  they  will  go  in;  so  they 
will  have — every  family  will  earn  $100  a  year,  and  by  increasing  their  salary, 
by  increasing  their  efficiency  by  supply  and  demand.  I 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  determines  that? 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  who  determines  yours?  I  mean,  by  supply  and  demand 
determining  the  salaries. 

Chairman  Walsh.  No ;  I  mean  who  determines  the  rate,  or  is  there  an  organ!-* 
zation ;  first  let  me  ask  is  there  any  organization  in  the  factory?  \ 

Mr.  Babson.  Why,  very  mild,  practically  none. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  organization;  what  sort  of  workers  are  they? 

Mr.  Babson.  Why,  there  are  printers,  I  think,  for  instance;   the  printin£f 
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department  is  organized  as  I  remember.  Other  departments — most  of  the 
departments  are  not  organized.  Certain  departments,  perhaps  the  steam- 
engineering  department,  will  be  organized,  but  as  a  rule  the  plant  Is  not 
.  organized. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  this  lady  still  the  principal  stocliholder  ? 

^Ir.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  been  asked  to  get  her  name.    What  is  her  name? 

Mr.  Babson.  Her  name  is  Wabash. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances  of  profit  sharing  in  the 
country 

Commissioner  O'Connell,  Before  you  get  away  from  that,  I  did  not  quite 
catch  that.  Did  I  understand  the  employee  muvst  first  work  and  earn  $100  per 
month  before  he  or  she  enjoys  the  profit? 

Mr.  Babson.  That  is  the  rule.  There  are  exceptions  to  that,  where,  for  in- 
stance, a  man  has  a  boy,  and  the  man  and  the  boy  together  may  earn  $100  a 
month — a  miner  boy.  But  nobody  can  demand  a  part  unless  they  earn  $100 
a  month. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  any  idea 

Mr.  Babson  (interrupting).  Her  idea  is  to  gradually  decrease  that,  and  she 
did  not  want  to  do  anything  rash.  It  was  quite  a  move,  to  turn  the  control  of 
that  big  corporation  over  from  1  man  over  to  200,  but  that  was  her  first  move. 
Now  her  idea  is  to  gradually  decrease  or  limit  and  take  more  and  more  in  eveiy 
year. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  month's  earnings  of 
the  employees  are  ? 

Mr.  Babson.  Of  all  the  employees? 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  do  not  mean  the  total,  I  mean  the  average  em- 
ployee, individually? 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  the  1,400  emploj^ees — ^200  of  them  get  more  than  $25  a 
week.     I  should  say  that  the  average  earnings  were  from  $14  to  $18. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  They  w^ould  retiuire  30  to  40  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  then  before  they  would  come  to  this 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes;  but  why  should  they?  I  say  there  is  the  point  in  this 
profit  sharing.  I  say  that,  is  profit  sharing  against  these  schemes  wiiich  are 
not  profit  sharing.  There  are  one  or  two  concerns — a  concern  like  the  Alpaca 
Co.  up  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  which  simply  arbitrarily  divides 
one-half  of  its  profits  among  its  men  and  its  employees  and  one-half  to  its 
stockholders.  I  do  not  call  that  profit  sharing ;  I  call  that  giving  the  employees 
a  certain  amount  of  money.  It  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  their  ability.  It 
does  not  depend  at  all  upon  their  efficiency.  There  Is  no  incentive  there  to  speak 
of.  Now,  I  don't  believe  that  the  man  who,  as  a  rule — the  man  in  a  mill  who 
works  at  a  machine,  or  who  works  at  a  bench,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is  a 
factor  in  the  profits,  as  a  rule.  Now,  if  he  is  not  a  factor  in  the  profits,  then  I 
fail  to  see  where  he  is  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  profits;  he  is  entitled  to  a 
wage ;  he  is  entitled  to  a  good  wage ;  but  when  he  gets  that  wage  I  think  that  that 
is  al)out  all  he  should  get — I  think  that  is  about  all  he  really  deserves. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  You  think,  then,  the  man  or  woman  working 

Mr.  Babson.  Profits  are  made  by  brains,  not  brawn. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  You  think  a  man  or  a  woman  who  is  earning  $14 
or  $16  or  $18  a  week  does  not  contribute  to  the  profits? 

^Ir.  Babson.  As  a  rule,  I  say.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions ;  but,  of  course, 
that  man  who  is  the  exception  can  very  quickly  get  out  of  tliat  manual-labor 
class  into  the  profit-sharing  class. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Now,  then,  do  I  understand  that  the  manual-labor 
class  is  not  sharing  in  the  profits,  but  some  other  class? 

Mr.  Babson.  No;  she  had  to  have  some  method  of  drawing  the  line.  She 
could  not  turn  that  control  over  to  1,400  people  and  tell  them  to  go  to  it  She 
had  to  get  at  this  thing  gradually.  Now,  I  know  her  idea  was  to  take  these  200, 
for  illustration,  all  that  earned  $25  a  week  and  over,  and  let  them  operate  the 
business.  Now,  those  men  get  their  wages  and  the  other  men  get  their  wages. 
They  get  the  same  wages — all  the  people  in  that  mill  get  the  same  wages  as  they 
do  in  every  other  mill  in  Framingham  or  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  that 
class  of  business.  They  get  their  wages  according  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  And  this  200,  which  amount  is  always  increasing,  they,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  wage,  also  get  the  profits.  Now,  I  think  that  where  the  profit- 
sharing  plan  has  got  in  wTong  is  by  mixing  it  up  with  wages.    I  think  that 
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wages  are  one  thin;;  and  profits  another,  and  that  profit-sharing  will  never  come 
to  its  o^vn  until  we  fearlessly  and  frankly*  recognize  tlie  dUroreuire. 

Commissioner  0*Connei.l.  I  take  it,  then,  tlmt  those  w1m>  share  in  the  iirofits 
DOW  are  largely  the  superintendents  of  the  plant? 

Mr.  Babson.  Foremen,  designers — a  designer — ^for  Instance,  engi'aver — tiie 
man  who  thinks  of  these  little  things  that  you  buy  for  Christmas 

Commissioner  0*Gonne£X  (interrupting).  But  profit  sharing  In  that  i»laut  has 
not  reached  the  real  producer  in  the  plant  that  is  doing  the  work? 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  the  real  producers— how  much  would  lie  protl uiv  if  you 
eliminated  that  200? 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  am  not  asking  that 

Mr.  Babson.  I  object  to  the  words  "  real  pnxlucers."  "  Real  pro<lurers  ** — I 
will  answer  that,  if  you  ask  for  the  question,  but  profit  sharing  has  not  i*eaclied 
the  1,200 — the  submerged  1,200.  I  say  yes  to  tha^  but  I  do  not  l>elieve  tliat  the 
submerged  1,200 

Commissioner  0*Coxkell  (interrupting).  Let  me  ask  you  tills,  please?  If 
those  in  that  plant  where  this  has  l^een  put  into  effect — those  who  are  earning 
below  the  required  $25  a  week  or  whatever  makes  up  the  $100  a  month — if  tliey 
had,  through  this  efficiency  and  this  suiter  in  tendeuce,  iucrea.sed  their  outi)ut  and 
efllciency  very  materially,  but  not  sufllcient  to  be  yet  witliiu  the  $100  a  month 
class,  wouldn't  they  be  entitled  to  something  for  the  extra  efficiency? 

Mr.  Babson.  They  get  it  through  increased  salaries.  Oh,  tliat  is  another 
thing  I  want  to  say  about  that  plan  and  business. 

Commissioner  O'Connell  (interrupting).  Wliat  arrangement  have  they  for 
increased  salary?  Have  the  employet\s  any  tiling  to  say?  Do  they  meet  their 
€*mployers? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes;  the  two  work  together,, conunltt^vs  from  UotU  parties. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  Then,  how  could  they  have  connuittees  if  the  iieople 
are  not  organized? 

Mr.  B ARSON.  And  they  luive  another  thing — ^a  groat  many  are  on  i)iece\v(»rk. 

Commissioner  O'Conxell.  But  you  say  the  plant  is  not  organized.  How  do 
they  have  committees? 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  tliis  Is  a  case  of  identity  of  interests,  where  the  iieople  are 
living  in  the  same  town — ^all  know  each  other ;  tlie  workman  and  foreman  go  to 
tlie  same  c^hurch  and  sit  in  the  same  i^ew  and  live  next  door  to  one  another, 
and  their  children  go  to  school  together.  I  tell  you  that  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference.    That  is  the  nut  of  the  whole  thing. 

Commlssiimer  0*Connell.  Probably  thej'  might  settle  thase  things  in  a  pew  in 
church,  but  I  would  rather  settle  them  in  the  factory. 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  you  might  l)etter  if  you  had  them  settle<l  in  church. 

Commissioner  O'Conxell.  Probably,  and  I  might  .say  probably  it  might  l>e  so 
in  this  case.     Does  this  common  stock  you  spoke  of  pay  any  dividends  V 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  How  much? 

Mr.  Babson.  I'ays  6  per  cent  dividends. 

Commissioner  0'Ck)NNELL.  Now,  as  I  understand  you 

Mr.  Babson  (interrupting).  It  is  called  in4lustrial  partnership  stfH'k. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  As  I  understand  you,  when  tliey  <»rgaiiized  they 
put  under  the  preferred  stock  all  the  physical  value  of  the  proi>erty. 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissi(mer  O'Connell.  And  then  Lssued  common  stock? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  What  does  that  common  stock  i-epresent,  then? 

Mr.  Babson.  It  represents  the  increased  value  of  the  i^laut  from  the  day  she 
turned  it  over  to  those  men.  In  other  words,  the  day  she  turned  it  over  there 
was  simply  one  share  apiece — I  think  when  they  incori>oratod  the  common  st«>ck 
It  amounted  to  a  thousand  dollars. 

C'^mimissioner  O'Connell.  How  much  common  stock  was  issue^l? 

Mr.  Babson.  Why,  only  just  about  a  thousand  dollar.s — just  enough  to  give 
each  of  these  200  persons  a  certificate. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  But  the  certificati'  really  represiutod  nothing  t»f 
physical  value? 

Mr.  Babson.  Well.  Uiere  Is  only  a  thousand  dollars'  wc  rtli  of  iL 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  But  suppo.se  that  goes  on  over  a  month,  and  more 
and  more  Is  issued? 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  there  are  earnings  coming  out  of  the  plant.  They  are 
making  earnings  in  excess  of  the  dividends  on  the  preferreil  stock.     See?     Now, 
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that  goes  back  into  the  plant  to  buy  more  maohlneo'  with,  to  build  an  aiidition ; 
ami  industrial  partnership  stocl?  is  issued  to  the  amount  of  that  each  year — ^to 
tlie  amount  of  the  capital  stoclc  put  bade  into  the  plant  If  you  don't  get  that 
clear  I  would  lilce  to  make  it  clear. 

CommLssioner  O'Connell.  I  think  I  get  it. 

Mr.  Babson.  Because  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  finest  instances  of  profit  shar- 
ing in  the  country  to-day. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  But  you  say  there  are  only  there  a  small  i>ercent- 
age  of  the  employees  of  that  concern 

Mr.  Babson  (Interrupting).  Yes;  but  it  has  only  been  going  on  four  j'ears. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  participants 
in  the  profit  sharing  in  the  four  years? 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  I  think  about  20  per  cent.  I  think  that  you  will  find,  be- 
fore long,  that  she — that  they  will  reduce  that  limit ;  but  as  a  good  many  manu- 
facturers are  praying  and  hoping  that  the  Dennlson  Manufacturing  Co.  will 
bust  up,  why,  she  Is  going  to  be  very  careful  not  to  have  it  do  so;  and  conse- 
quently she  Is  working  slowly  and  conservatively.  But  I  think  the  principle 
there  is  absolutely  sound. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  made  a  stutU'  of  the  profit-sharing  scheme  in  any 
other  plants  In  New  England? 

Mr.  Babsox.  Well,  yes;  we  have  made  a  study  of  several.  I  feel  that — I 
divide  them  all  Into  groups,  Mr.  Walsh.  One  grcmi)  Is  mechanical  profit  sharing, 
whereby  a  certain  portion  of  the  earnings  Is  divided  up  among  the  men  Irrespec- 
tive of  their  efforts.  Most  profit-sharing  plans  partake  of  that  system.  I  do 
not  believe  that  those  are  profit-sharing  plans  In  the  proper  sense.  I  do  not 
believe  they  will  succeed.  They  are  unsatisfactory  to  labor,  and  they  are 
imsatisfactory  to  capital.  They  are  of  use  to  quiet  labor ;  they  are  of  use  for 
advertising  purposes ;  they  are  of  use  for  tempwarlly — ^for  carrying  the  situation 
over  a  temporary  peak.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  profit  sharing,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  real  profit  sharing,  and  that  after  capital  has  received  its  market  rate 
of  dividends,  and  the  wage  earner  lias  received  his  market  rate  of  wage,  and  the 
market  rate  has  been  paid  for  the  rent  and  copper  and  Iron,  then  that  the  ex- 
cess of  profits  should  be  divided  according  to  who  earned  them.  That  is  profit 
sharing. 

Now,  if  they  are  earned  by  the  man  at  the  bench,  as  my  friend  here  suggests, 
he  should  have  it ;  but  if  they  are  earned  by  the  selling  department,  the  selling 
department  should  have  It.  If  Ihey  are  earned  by  the  stockholders  through  put- 
ting out  more  money  and  developing  and  putting  in  new  machines,  the  stock- 
holders should  have  it.  They  should  go  to  where  they  belong.  Now,  that  is 
profit  sharing;  and  that  will  command  the  respect  of  capital  and  labor.  That 
Is  real  profit  sharing.  Some  day  that  Is  coming.  But  the  ordinary,  so-called 
profit-sharing  plan  just  simply  .says,  **  We  will  give  labor  a  certain  i)ercentage 
and  capital  a  certain  percentage,  and  we  will  divide  this  thing  up,"  In  a  me- 
chanical way,  and  there  Is  nothing  to  it.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  boomerang  to 
capital  and  lal)or  both. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Let  me  ask  this,  and  see  If  I  understand.  Do  you 
contend  that  brains,  and  not  labor,  are  the  cause  of  profit  in  Industry? 

Mr.  Babson.  Profit — not  Income ;  profit — not  Income. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Well,  In  other  words,  aristocracy,  and  not  democracy, 
is  the  cause  of  profit  In  industry,  and  not  the  common  man  and  common  woman? 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  It  Is  according  to  what  you  call  common.  If  a  man  was 
limited  to  work  at  the  bench,  If  that  was  the  only  thing  he  could  do,  then  I 
w^ould  agree  to  your  proposition ;  but  the  man  at  the  bench  Is  entitled  at  any 
time  to  become  foreman,  and  to  come  up  Into  the  brainy  class;  but  so  long 
as  he  stays  at  the  bench  and  has  not  brains  enough  to  come  np  into  the  other 
class,  why,  he  should  be  satisfied  with  wages. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Are  there  positions  of  that  character  commanding 
$100  a  month  for  the  entire  1,400  in  that  industry? 

Mr.  Babson.  No,  sir;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  that  $100  a  month — I  don't 
see  why  that  bothers  you  so — that  $100  a  month  can  be  reduced.  It  was  a 
very  bold  experiment 

Commissioner  Lennon  (Interrupting).  Well,  If  yoM  had  said  $10  a  month, 
I  would  have  asked  the  question  that  way. 

Mr.  Babson.  It  was  a  bold  experiment  for  her  to  perform,  and  she  wanted 
to  go  slowly  and  surely. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Wliat  opportunity  for  profit  wouM  there  be  for  these 
200  or  100  or  whatever  the  immber  may  be  that  come  under  this  scheme  If 
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the  rest  of  the  1,400  would  quit  the  factory  and  there  was  no  one  to  take 
their  place? 

Mr.  Babpon.  Why,  they  would  go  out  and  get  1,200  more. 

(.•onnnissioner  I^ennon.  Well,  suppose  they  could  not  get  them? 

Mr.  Babson.  Why,  they  could.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  wages.  They 
would  get  them  just  the  same  as  they  get  copper  or  paper  or  ink  or  anything 
else  they  huy,  and  pay  the  market  wage. 

Oommissioner  Lennon.  Does  this  firm — this  manufacturing  company — in 
selling  their  goods — are  they  governed  by  what  is  known  as  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Lennox.  In  all  cases? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  They  have  no  monopoly  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Babson.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  How  about  the  American  Woolen  Co.? 

Mr.  Babson.  The  same ;  they  have  no  monopoly  of  the  business. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  I  have  been  in  that  business  a  lifetime — not  in  the 
manufacturing,  but  in  the  handling  of  woolen  goods. 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  wiiat  would  you  say? 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Well,  I  would  say  they  have  a  monopoly,  or  almost 
a  monopoly;  but  we  are  not  here  to  argue  that.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to 
whether  the  classification  of  labor  as  being  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  like  coal  and  iron  and  other  commodities  without  life  is  a  cause  of 
social  unrest? 

Mr.  Babson.  No,  sir ;  I  think  that  Is  inevitable.  I  think  that  wages  must  be 
a  matter  of  supply  and  demand  just  the  same  as  coal  and  iron,  and  that  is 
where  nine  social  w^orkers  out  of  ten  make  a  mistake. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Well,  thank  God,  there  are  some  making  mistakes. 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes.  But  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  into  that  more  fully,  be- 
cause I  think  that  is  a  very  important  factor. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Well,  do  you  believe  what  is  termed  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  should  apply  to  labor? 

Mr.  Babson.  Absolutely ;  absolutely.     I  do  not  see  why 

Commissioner  Lennon  (interrupting).  Why? 

Mr.  Babson.  Do  you  believe  that  the  law  of  gravitation  should  apply  to 
labor?    That  is  the  question.     What  would  you  say  to  that? 

Commissioner  I^ennon.  Why  should  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  apply 
to  labor  where  it  has  to  do  with  so  many  elements  that  do  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  sale  or  the  purchase  of  commodities?  It  has  to  do  with  the 
human  life,  with  the  religious  life;  it  has  to  do  with  everything  that  g(3es  to 
make  men  and  women — the  right  kind  of  men  and  w-omen.  Now,  should  they 
be  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  coal  or  Inm  or  other  commodities? 

Mr.  Babson.  AVell,  I  am  willing  to  say,  if  you  wish  me  to,  that  they  should 
not  be ;  but  I  say  they  must  be.  There  is  no  chance  for  argument  on  the 
mutter.  It  is  Inevitable.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  absolutely  fixes  it. 
Now  temporarily  the  thing  can  be  got  over,  but  the  reaction,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  inevitable.  It  is  too  bad  that  when  you  stick  your  hand  in  the  fire  it  burns. 
I  am  willing  to  say  it  .should  not  burn,  but  it  does. 

Conniiissioner  I^ennon.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  recently  passed  a  law  which  declares  that  the  labor  of  a  human 
being  is  not  a  commodity? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes;  but  Congress  might  pass  a  law  that  water  should  run  up 
hill,  but  that  would  not  make  it. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Well,  it  might.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few-  other 
quest i<ms.    You  spoke 

Mr.  Babson  (interrupting).  I  might — excuse  me. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Oh,  go  ahead ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Babson.  I  might  say  that  the  English  Government — ^English  Parlia- 
ment— passed  those  same  laws  1(X)  years  ago. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  They  did? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  fcmnd  they  did  not  work.  They  tried  to  fix  prices 
and  tried  to  fix  labor  prices.    That  was  all  gone  through. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Did  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  question  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  applying  to  labor? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes;  they  tried  to  suspend  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Didn't  they  try  to  fix  it? 
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Mr.  Babson.  Tried  to  fix  it  by  those  laws,  and  the  British  workingman 
rebelled  against  it  until  they  mitigated  it  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Ask  him  if  they  have  passed  one  within  100 
years,  or  three  times  that. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Yes — well,  you  spoke  in  reply  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  treatment  of  labor  being  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  di- 
rectors— that  it  was  not  because  of  enmity  or  anything  of  that  kind;  it  was, 
simply  indifference.  What  right  has  a  board  of  directors  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  greatest  element  that  has  had  to  do  with  productive  industry,  any  more 
than  any  other  element  of  the  industry? 

Commissioner  Wei n stock.  I  think  he  said  financial  interest 

Commissioner  Lennon.  I  think  he  said  directors. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  you  say  directors  or  financial  interests? 

Mr.  Babson.  Financial  interests. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Oh,  financial  interests.    That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  a  few  questions  handed  up  that.  I  would  like  to 
ask.  Have  you  made  any  detailed  examination  of  the  Henry  Ford  plan  at 
Detroit? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes ;  I  was  out  there  last  week. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  describe  that  plan,  what  It  Is  and  how  It  works  out. 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  It  is  not  a  profit-sharing  plan  in  any  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  Mr.  Ford  always  objects  when  that  phrase  is  used.  As  he  told  me  the 
story,  briefly  it  Is  this:  That  for  the  last  10  years  he  has  been  playing  the 
game  for  capital — ^up  to  a  year  ago  he  played  the  game  for  capital.  He  felt 
that  it  was  a  question  that  the  development  of  his  business  depended  on  secur- 
ing capital,  and  that  he  saw  that  the  way  to  secure  capital  was  to  make 
earnings,  and  so  he  played  the  game  for  capital  up  until  a  year  ago  this 
January.  Then  he  said  the  question  came  to  him,  w^hether  he  should  stop  and 
be  contented  because  he  had  more  than  he  could  use,  or  whether  he  should 
start  In  to  play  the  game  for  labor;  and  he  decided  that  he  would  continue  to 
I)lay  the  game,  but  would  play  It  for  labor  for  awhile,  and  instead  of  stopping 
when  he  was  making  these  certain  earnings,  as  the  average  corporation  does, 
and  letting  the  management  stay  as  It  was  and  using  the  same  old  machines  and 
so  forth,  why  he  simply  kept  on  putting  in  new  machinery,  kept  on  developing 
efficiency,  kept  on  developing  his  management  with  the  laboring  man  in  view. 
Now,  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  play  the  game  for  labor  10  years,  and  then  I  will 
install  a  system  of  profit  sharing.  But  when  I  install  profit  sharing,  after  every 
man  gets  $5  a  day  so  he  can  be  happy  and  comfortable  and  well — when  I  install 
that  system  of  profit  sharing  the  profits  are  going  to  the  man  who  earns  them ; 
and  If  some  man  in  my  advertising  department  gets  a  design  or  makes  a  design 
or  writes  an  ad.  that  makes  for  me  a  big  sum  of  money  he  Is  going  to  have  a  big 
share  of  those  profits.  If  some  fellow  down  on  the  bench  invents  a  machine 
which  creates  a  big  saving,  he  is  going  to  have  a  big  share  in  the  profits.  In 
other  words,  I  am  going  to  put  a  statistical  organization  on  this  business  when 
I  get  through  with  the  present  plan  and  find  out  who  makes  the  profits  and  then 
we  will  have  a  profit-sharing  plan." 

Now,  I  think  we  will  be  going  at  it  differently  than  my  neighbors  In  Framing- 
ham,  but  the  fundamental  principle  would  be  the  same. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  just  want  to  follow  that  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Tou  say  when  they  get  $o  a  day.  Would  that  imply  they  are  not  now  getting 
$5  a  day — ^his  employees? 

^Ir.  Babson.  Not  all  of  them. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  It  is  the  general  impression  and  general  rumor 
that  Ford  simply  raised  everybody's  wages  to  $5  a  day. 

Mr.  Babson.  Not  all  of  them;   about  half  of  them,  I  guess,  or  two-thirds. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Did  you  compare  with  any  of  the  workmen  while 
you  were  there? 

Mr.  Babson.  Not  directly ;  but  I  have  a  man  who  represents  me  In  Detroit, 
and  he  has. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  You  did  not  get  the  impression  of  the  workmen 
there 

Mr.  Babson  (interrupting).  Not  personally,  but  I  have  a  man  in  Detroit 
who  represents  me  there  all  right. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  two  other  questions  that  have  been  asked  me 

Mr.  Babson  (interrupting).  But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  it  should 
not  go  down  as  a  profit-sharing  plan.  That  is  a  name  that  my  friends  in  the 
orchestra  have  given  it,  but  that  is  not  the  name  at  all.  He  always  objects  to 
the  name. 
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Commissioner  O'Conwell.  We  are  goiniir  to  liave  Mr.  Ford  here  l>efore  us. 

Mr.  BAnsoN.  Yon  are  going  to  Iiave  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  United  States 
before  yon. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  there  were  more  j<)l)s  timn  men,  ^^•ould  not  labor  be  In  a 
better  position  to  get  a  fair  share  of  tl»e  products  prodnceil  under  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  BABsorv.  Just  i*ead  that  again,  please. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  thei-e  were  more  Jobs  than  men,  would  not  labor  then  be 
in  a  position  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  products  prcxluced  imder  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand;  that  is,  if  there  were  more  jobs  than  men? 

Mr.  Babsox.  They  would  get  higher  wages. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  tiiey  would  get  closer  to  what  they  produced? 

Mr.  Babson.  Wliy,  no;  because  prices  would  be  higher.  I  don't  think  they 
would  have  any  more  left  at  tlie  end  of  the  week.  Tliat  is  where  your  supply 
and  demand  comes  in  again. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  land  kept  Idle  in  this  country  for  speculative  pur- 
poses affect  tlie  demand  for  labor  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  suppose  a  single  taxer  asked  that  question,  and  to  make  him 
happy  I  will  say  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  to  make  him  mlsemble,  would  you  say  no,  or  is 
that  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Babson.  Why,  I  think  it  is— ^ 

Chairman  Walsh  (Interrupting).  Is  that  your  opinion  from  your  study  of 
economics? 

Mr.  BABsor?.  Why,  yes;  I  think  it  is.  Of  course  It  would  make  more  jobs. 
There  is  where  the  trouble  Is.  Your  supply  and  demand  comes  in  again.  It 
would  make  more  jobs,  and  in  that  way  it  would  help  labor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I>ld  I  understand  you  to  gh-e  out  as  a  fact  that — ^just  one 
other  question — that  a  man  is  comfortable  and  well  when  he  gets  $5  a  day? 

Mr.  Babsox.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Depends  on  tlw  man? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Welnstock  wants  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner  Weinstotk.  In  the  case  of  this  enterprise  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Wabash,  did  she  convert  It  from  sole  ownership  or  from  strictly  private  owner- 
ship to  a  cooperative  system  as  a  matter  of  philanthropy  or  as  a  matter  of  go<xl 

Mr.  Babsox.  Good  business.  She  does  not  believe  In  philanthropy,  nor  I 
do  not.    Just  good  business. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  Is,  if  it  was  to  be  iiurely  a  question  of 
ph  llanthrf>py 

Mr.  Babsox   (Interrupting).  It  would  fail. 

Commissioner  Weinstock   (continulu?:).  It  would  not  likely  be  followe<l  by 

others. 

Mr.  Babson.  No;  and  it  would  fail. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  if  it  could  be  demonstrate*!  to  be  good  busi- 
ness, then  there  would  be  the  reasonable  likelihood  of  its  l>eing  folloAved  by 

others? 

Mr.  Babson.  That  is  her  hope,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  in  making  this  change,  did  she  make  any 
sacrifice  of  individual  profit  to  bring  about  the  change? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  don't  think  so. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Or  is  she  getting  as  much  out  of  that  enterprise 

as  she  did  before?  ^,    .    ,     .  .^ 

Mr.  Babson.  I  should  say  that  so  far  as  her  Interest—this  Is  just  the  answer 

to  that  question— I  should  say  so  far  as  the  income  on  her  Investment  goes 

she  is  getting  just  as  much,  only  she  is  not  getting  the  advantage  of  that 

unearned  increment  which  has  taken  place  since  her  father  died. 
Commissioner  Weinstock.  Then  she  has  made  a  sacrifice  of  that  unearned 

increment  to  that  degree.    Then  she  has  l)een  a  philanthropist. 
Mr.  Babson.  Well,  that  is  a  good  deal  the  way  some  of  these  men  talk  alM)ut 

profits  thev  have  lost  which  they  might  have  got. 
Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  this  is  a  conci-ete  case.  „      , ,       ,, 

Mr.  Babson.  Well,  on  the  other  hand,  If  she  had  run  it  from  Brooklyn  the 

thing  might  have  l>een  In  bankruptcy  now. 
Commissioner  Weinstoctk.  Then  she  did  it  in  tlie  nature  of  insurance? 
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Mr.  Badson.  A  very  iifood  word;  a  very  good  word.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  for  corpora tioos  to  insure  against  lat>or  troubles  by  giving 
employees  some  representation  on  tlieir  boards,  as  well  as  to  insure  against 
fire  and  cyclone  and  everything  else. 

Ck>mmissioiier  Weinstock.  Now,  do  you  Icnow,  Mr.  Babson,  whether,  since 
this  system  has  gone  Into  operation,  whether  the  profits  of  the  business  as  a 
unit  have  increased  or  decreased? 

Mr.  Babson.  They  liave  kept  just  about  the  same;  they  have  increased  if 
anything.  Of  course,  business  conditions  have  l)eea  poor  since  that  time,  but 
they  have  increased. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  the  purpose  of  the  system,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  to  let  tlioae  who  actually  produce  the  results  share  in  them? 

Mr.  Baboon.  Over  and  above  tlieir  wages.  You  understand  they  all  receive 
wages — ^the  bookkeeper,  the  treasurer,  all  Imve  their  regular  wage. 

Oommissiouer  Weinstocic  Yes;  but  thQ'  get  a  share  in  the  increased  earn- 
ings produced  by  their  efforts?  • 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEircsTOCK.  Do  those  shares  become  their  absolute  property? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir.  When  they  leave  tlie  employment  of  the  company 
they  simply  lose  their  vote  on  those  shares,  but  tliey  get  better  security ;  they 
get  second  preferred  stock  instead  of  common  stock. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  If  this  principle  is  a  good  principle  and  tlie  system 
is  a  good  system,  it  must  be  a  system  that  perpetuates  itself  indefinitely? 

l^Ir.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  How  will  thLs  system  perpetuate  itself  indefinitely 
when  the  200  stockholders  who  liold  that  stock  to-day  pass  away  and  leave  it 
to  their  heirs? 

Mr.  Babson.  There  would  be  no  vote. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  They  would  get  tlie  earnings  just  the  same,  would 
they  not? 

Mr.  Babson.  The  company  has  the  option  of  calling  that  In. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Supposing  tlie  heirs  i-efu.se  to  sell? 

Mr.  Babson.  They  can  not 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  The  heirs  can  not  refuse  to  sell? 

Mr.  Babson.  No,  sir ;  they  must  sell  at  a  price  if  the  comimny  wants  them  to. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  The  company  reserves  the  cation  to  purchase  it? 

Mr.  Babson.  Or  gives  them  the  second  preferred. 

Commissioner  W^einstock.  And  in  that  way  they  help  perpetuate  it? 

Mr.  Babson.  Tlie  practice,  I  understand,  is  this :  If  the  heirs  live  in  Framing- 
ham  they  let  them  keep  it ;  if  they  live  in  New  York  they  take  it  away  from 
them. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  They  give  them  the  stock  with  a  string  tied  to  it? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  do  not  object  to  a  string  being  tied  to  anything  I  get  good 
gold  for.    I  call  it  a  good  string,  a  golden  string. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  the  early  part  of  your  testimony,  Mr.  Babson, 
you  pointed  out  that  strikes  and  lockouts,  as  a  rule,  occurre<l  where  there  is 
absentee  ownership? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Tluit  where  the  founder  of  the  busines.%  or  tlie 
man  who  actually  operates  the  business,  stays  with  the  business,  the  probabil- 
ity of  strikes  in  minimized? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Commi&sioner  Weinstock.  How  do  we  reconcile  that  opinion  of  yours  with 
the  fact  that  in  numerous-  Industries,  let  us  say  In  the  cloak  industry,  in  the 
garment  industry,  In  the  building  trades.  In  the  shoe  industry,  where  the  busi- 
ness as  a  rule  is  under  the  direction  of  the  owner,  there  have  been  very,  very 
great  strikes  and  many  strikes? 

Mr.  Babson.  W^ns  that  the  man  who  created  the  business,  or  his  son? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  As  a  rule  you  will  find  the  cloak  industry  operated 
by  the  founder  of  the  business.  It  Ls  tlie  exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the 
contrary  to  be  the  case,  and  I  know  the  conditions  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Babson.  I  said  tlie  industries  we  examined.  Take  the  building  industry, 
they  are  operated  by  contractors.  Take  the  clohk  industry.  Don't  you  suppose 
you  would  find  that  the  strike  began  in  some  instances  where  it  was  being 
operated  by  the  children  or  by  a  corporation ;  that  it  began  there  and  then 
sprang  to  the  other  through  a  sympathetic  strike? 
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Commissioner  Weinstock.  No;  I  was  told  only  last  evening — this  Is  for  yoor 
information — by  a  very  intelligent  worker  In  the  garment  trades,  that  the 
diflk'iilty  is  not  with  the  large  employers;  that  the  large  employers  In  the  in- 
dustry as  a  rule  give  the  maximum  wages  and  have  the  minimum  number  of 
hours  and  the  good  working  conditions;  that  their  problem  is  to  deal  with  the 
small  employer,  the  more  or  less  irresponsible  employer  who  exploits  the 
workers  rather  than  the  large  employers. 

Mr.  Babson.  I  will  tell  you  how  that  strikes  me.  When  a  man  comes  to  me 
and  says  that  he  works  for  an  automobile  company,  a  great  big  company,  and 
that  he  is  tie<l  down  in  his  wages,  I  am  apt  to  sympathize  with  him,  because  I 
know  it  requires  great  capital  to  start  an  industry  like  that,  and  that  he  has 
got  to  work  for  somebody  else;  but  when  a  man  comes  to  me  who  works  for 
one  of  the  small  concerns  and  tells  me  his  tale  of  woe,  I  do  not.  take  much 
stock  in  it,  because  I  know  that  it  does  not  take  much  capital  to  start  a  little 
business  like  that,  and  that  if  that  man  really  had  the  brains  he  would  go  out 
and  start  up  for  himself. 

Commissioner  Weinstock,  Well,  but  the  fact  remains,  Mr.  Babson,  that 
everybo4ly  can  not  have  sufficient  brains  and  sufficient  ability  and  sufficient 
aggressiveness  to  start  out  for  himself,  because  if  they  did  there  would  be  no 
wap:o  earners;  everyone  would  be  an  employer. 

Mr.  Babson.  Some  one  has  to  be  satisfied  with  the  leavings,  that  Is  all ;  you 
can  not  have  your  pie  and  eat  it  too.  There  Is  where  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  comes  in,  you  can  not  get  over  it. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  the  point  I  want  to  make  clear — I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  made  it  clear  or  not — vi^aa  the  discussion  of  the  issue  or 
the  statement  that  you  made,  Mr.  Babson,  that  It  is  the  large  enterprises  where 
the  great  difficulties  are  met  with 

Mr.  Babson  (interrupting).  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  the 
large  industries,  but  the  Industries  operated  from  office  buildings  and  the  in- 
dustry inherited  from  father  to  son. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Owned  by  absentee  owners? 

Mr.  Babson.*  Yes.  1  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  large  or  small  concerna 
Greatness  is  not  a  sin  and  success  is  not  a  sin.  That  is  the  mistake  being  made 
in  Congress.  We  should  not  consider  whether  a  company  is  great  or  small, 
whether  a  man  Is  rich  or  poor ;  the  question  is  what  he  does. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is,  the  issue  is  not  with  the  rich  but  with 
the  pre<latory  rich? 

Mr.  Babson.  And  the  "  would  be  rich." 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Our  friend  to  the  right  says  that  takes  us  all  in. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Ballard  wants  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  In  this  industry  you  si>eak  of  where  they  had  1,400 
employees  and  200  were  selected  to  put  on  this  so-called  profit  sharing  or 
stock  basis,  would  it  not  be  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  200  to  hold  the 
other  1,200  down  and  not  raise  their  wages,  so  that  they  might  not  become  in 
the  two-hundred  class  and  become  stockholders?  Don't  you  think  that  those 
200,  while  they  were  in  the  same  class  as  the  others,  might  be  unselfish;  that 
after  they  became  owners  of  the  stock  they  would  become  selfish  and  hold  the 
others  down  as  they  were  held  down  originally? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  two  or  three  reasons.  One  is  that  there 
are  other  manufacturing  plants  all  the  time  bidding  for  Dennison  men,  and 
if  they  did  anything  like  that  they  would  lose  their  best  employees  and  the 
business  would  go  to  pieces.  These  men  are  niol>ile,  and  the  question  of  supply 
and  demand  comes  in  again.  Any  man  that  is  any  good  has  an  ambition  to  get 
into  control,  and,  by  the  way,  I  do  not  believe  that  labor  is  fighting  for  wages. 
I  believe  It  is  fighting  for  a  share  of  the  control,  and  I  believe  that  has  got  to  be 
recognized.  That  is  the  ambition  of  the  people  in  Framingham,  to  come  in  on 
that  industrial  partnership  stock,  and  if  there  was  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
there  was  any  discrimination  against  them  there  would  be  a  riot  there. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Just  one  more  question:  Following  out  that  line 
of  reasoning,  Mr.  Babson,  that  was  started  by  our  friend  on  the  left,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  In  proportion  as  more  employees  get  Into  that  preferred  class  of 
workers,  the  dividend  sharers,  that  the  stock  is  watered  and  the  dividends  per 
share  become  diminished?  In  other  words,  if  the  amount  of  stock  issued  to-day 
w^ere  doubled  to-morrow  the  dividend  per  share  would  be  cut  in  two,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Babson.  But  if  that  represents  real  money — I  should  say  it  is  not  what 
we  call  watered  stock  if  it  represents  real  money. 
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Commissioner  Wkinstock.  Let  us  assume  tluit  it  does  represent  real  money, 
the  dividends  per  share  would  naturally  diminish,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Babhon.  Yes;  but  when  that  money  j?oes  back  into  the  plant  and  addi- 
tion is  made  to  the  plant  and  the  working  force  is  increased  and  there  are  no 
greater  earnings  per  dollar  invested,  or  per  brick,  or  per  employee 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (interrupting).  I  have  not  made  myself  plain,  evi- 
dently. 

Mr.  Babson.  Perhaps  not. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I^et  me  say  it  again.  Let  us  say  there  are  $20,- 
000,000  in  dlvidemls  to  be  distributed  among  the  common  stockholders. 

Mr.  Babson.  I  think  there  was  $16^),000  last  year. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  let  us  say  there  was  160,000  shares,  then 
each  holder  of  a  share  would  get  $1  dividend? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  supposing  that  in  the  course  of  years  that  the 
earnings  Increased  proportionately  and  there  would  be  820,000  shares  of  stock 
among  which  $160,000  was  to  be  distributed,  that  would  cut  the  dividend  down 
from  $1  to  50  conts? 

Mr.  Babson.  No;  bocause  there  would  be  an  additional  amount  of  machinery, 
bags,  and  tags. 

Cominissionor  Weinstock.  Your  Idea  is  that  the  volume  of  profits  would  pro- 
portionately increase? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the  amount  of  the  stock. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yet  you  tell  us  that  the  earnings  of  the  business 
have  not  increased  during  the  past  four  years. 

Mr.  Babson.  They  have  iucreaseil  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  proportion  of 
industrial  stock  has  gone  out. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  They  have  increased? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Harry  Dennlson,  the  treasurer  of  that  company, 
was  the  largest  minority  stockholder,  and  it  would  have  been  absolutely  im- 
possible for  the  plan  to  have  been  put  through  without  him.  He  lives  in 
South  Framlngham.  He  Is  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  vice  president  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  a  hard-headed  business  man  with  con- 
victions, and  I  strongly  reconmiend  that  you  have  him  here  to  tell  the  story. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  line  of  business  are  they  engaged  In? 

Mr.  Babson.  The  r>onnison  tags,  paper  boxes,  fancy  paper,  and  It  is  a  very 
difficult  business.  There  are  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  different  items 
on  their  catalogue;  tliere  is  great  detail  In  It. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Garretson  wants  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  You  have  gone  back  to  Dennison.  There  is  a 
question  or  two  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  that.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
understood  two  replies  you  have  made  In  regard  to  one  question.  Is  the  sum 
that  is  now  paid  in  dividends  by  the  Dennison  Co.,  no  matter  who  it  is  paid  to, 
larger  than  it  was  under  the  old  arrangement ;  and  If  so,  it  is  appreciably 
larger? 

Mr.  B.vBsoN.  I  should  say  it  is  the  proportion  larger  that  the  money  invested 
is  larger. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  How  does  the  capitalization  now  compare  with 
the  capitalization  that  existed  before? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  said  the  money  Invested. 

<'!onimissioner  Garretson.  I  know  you  did ;  but  I  am  asking  about  the  capi- 
talization, without  regard  to  the  money  invested.  W^hat  is  the  capitalization 
now,  as  compared  with  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  think  it  is  a  few  thousand  dollars  less  then  than  now. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  The  only  difference  is  the  issue  of  this  Industrial 
stock.     Is  that  the  only  difference? 

Mr.  Babson.  Practically,  yes. 

CN»niniissi(jiier  Gmiui.tson.  And  the  volume  of  dividends  is  proportionate  to 
that  increase? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes ;  practically,  I  guess.  The  old  gentleman  was  not  very  gen- 
erous Willi  his  figures,  and  nobody  knows  very  much  what  to  place. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Was  he  more  generous  with  his  figures  than  he 
wns  with  his  money? 

Mr.  Babson.  Hcj  was  not  very  generous  with  either,  T  guess.  My  experience 
is  that  tJ\e  two  go  together  very  largely.  That  is  another  thing  that  corpora- 
tions must  learn — that  publicity  will  not  hurt  them. 
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Commissioner  Gakretson.  You  objected  to  the  ui^e  of  the  term  a  little  while 
ago — "  real  producers." 

Mr.  Babbon.  Real  producers  of  profits.  I  think  there  is  a  producer  of  the 
commodity  and,  then,  a  producer  of  the  profits.  Now,  without  regard  to 
whetlier  the  worlcmaii  is  entitled  to  credit  for  producing  that  commodity,  the 
brains  of  that  company  are  entitled  to  the  profit  made  in  the  production  of  it. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Are  you  a  believer  that  there  is  any  monopoly  of 
brains?  You  said  something  a  few  minutes  ago  to  the  effect  that  if  a  certain 
contingency  arose  it  would  probably  start  a  riot  on  the  part  of  the  twelve  hun- 
dred. The  fact  that  they  were  fighting  for  control — is  the  fact  that  they  were 
fighting  for  control  an  evidence  of  brains  or  not? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  do  not  thinly  there  is  a  monopoly  of  brains,  but  there  is  a 
monopoly  of  opportunity.  I  think  most  everybody  in  this  world  gets  about 
what  they  deserve,  whether  $1  or  $100  a  day.  The  great  injustice  is  in  the 
unequal  distribution  of  opportunity — the  fact  that  one  is  given  an  opportunity 
to  make  $100  a  day  and  the  other  only  $1  a  day. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  We  will  take  the  application  of  the  old  saw  that 
has  been  dinned  into  every  schoolboy's  ears,  that  "  there  is  room  at  the  top." 
If  all  developed  brains,  would  the  crowd  be  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  should  say  that  the  top  would  be  crowded. 

Commissioner  Gabrgtson.  There  would  be  no  rooms  for  rent  up  there? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  expecting,  under  our  economic  con- 
dition, that  tlie  time  will  come  when  the  man  at  the  top  will  be  paid  $2  a  day 
and  the  man  that  sweeps  the  street  will  get  $25.  It  is  a  question  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  If  there  is  only  a  demand  for  so  much  brains — if 
they  all  had  brains — the  supply  and  demand  would  stifle  the  man  with  brains, 
except  for  the  few  opportunities  offered? 

Mr.  Babson.  It  should;  becau.se  it  tiien  shows  that  the  world  demands  an- 
other line  of  work. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Apply  it  to  the  world  entirely. 

Mr.  Babson.  That  seems  to  me  the  great  doubt  about  socialism — that  tlie 
thing  has  got  to  work  out  along  the  line  of  supply  and  demand,  just  the  same 
in  regard  to  people  as  in  regard  to  conmiodities.  The  only  way  to  keep  people 
from  making  too  much  iron  or  copper  or  raising  too  much  cotton  is  for  the 
price  of  those  things  to  go  down,  and  the  only  thing  that  keeps  everyone  in  this 
world  from  wanting  to  be  a  walking  delegate  or  musician  or  reporter  is  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  those  things  is  going  down. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  one  thing  to  start 
with.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  misunderstood  or  not ;  but,  for  fear  that  I  am, 
I  wanted  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  Socialist.  I  am  not  approaching  it  from  that 
•  point. 

Mr.  Babson.  No  one  ever  admits  they  are,  but  a  very  few.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  when  anyone  is  asked  for  a  definition  of  a  gentleman  they  give 
a  definition  that  includes  themselves;  but  whenever  anyone  is  asked  the  defi- 
nition of  a  Socialist  he  gives  one  that  excludes  himself. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  In  this  matter  of  passing  out  ownership,  you  be- 
lieve that  the  question  of  personal  equation  is  a  great  factor  in  the  matter  of 
industrial  control? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  I  gather  also,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
you  are  a  believer  that  power  and  responsibility  can  not  possibly  be  uncoupled, 
that  responsibility  goes  with  power? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  And  that  duties  go  with  rights? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  And  it  is  on  that  theory  that  you  base  your  theory 
against  the  exercise  of  power  by  absentee  owners? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  might  say  that  I  am  not  posing  as  a  philan- 
thropist or  a  friend  of  labor.  My  Income  is  derived  wholly  from  the  manu- 
facturers. No  labor  organizations  or  employees  of  these  factories  subscribe  for 
our  services  or  buy  our  books.  My  income  comes  wholly  from  the  manufac- 
turers. Now,  the  reason  for  my  testimony  la  that  I  believe  it  is  good  business 
to  eliminate  this  office  building  control.  I  believe  that  Investors — I  believe 
that  capital  would  be  very  much  better  off  as  well  as  lal>or. 

Oonunlssloner  Gabbetson.  May  I  ask  you  right  there  If  the  publications  are 
available  to  representatives  of  labor  that  desire  them? 
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Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Comiuissiouer  Garrktson.  You  may  receive  a  subscriber? 

Mr.  Babsom.  It  will  be  appreciated  greatly.  If  you  had  been  a  subscriber 
you  would  have  known  of  these  profit-sharing  plans  and  you  would  not  have 
had  to  ask  these  questions. 

Commissioner  Gasretson.  Have  I  asked  a  question  about  profit  sharing? 

Mr.  Babson^  No. 

Commissioner  Garretbon.  You  say  the  banker  has  no  dislike  for  labor,  that 
is  generic.  Is  not  the  attitude  of  the  average  financial  controller  of  an  enter- 
prise almost  wholly  based  on  the  fact  that  he  divorces  himself  from  that  phase 
of  the  question  entirely  and  only  deals  with  the  dividend-paying  feature? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  And  leaves  the  other  to  his  i)ersonal  representative 
on  the  ground? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes.  I  have  always  thought  that  if  a  director,. for  instance,  of  a 
corporation  was  obliged  to  go  through  the  plant  once  a  year,  was  obliged  to 
visit  in  the  homes  of  some  of  the  employees,  why  it  would  solve  a  good  many 
of  the  problems.  Of  course  the  average  business  man  rides  from  his  house  to 
bis  office  In  a  limousine,  he  goes  to  the  elevator  and  up  to  his  office  and  has 
his  lunch  brought  to  him,  or  goes  to  his  club  and  he  simply  associates  and  talks 
with  the  people  who  represent  his  class. 

Commissioner  Gahketson.  He  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  other 
classes  and  has  no  real  contact  with  them? 

Mr.  Babson.  No;  instead  of  reading  the  American  he  reads  the  Evening 
Post.  Now,  I  think  that  if  we  could  only  get  the  workmen  to  read  the 
Evening  Post  and  the  employers  to  read  the  American,  that  would  go  a  long 
ways  toward  solving  this  problem. 

Commissioner  Gaeretson.  It  would  narrow  the  gap,  you  think? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  The  difficulty  is,  too,  that  he  gets  his  actual  in- 
formation from  his  representatives  and  colored  by  his  glasses? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Garretson,  is  that 
he  comes  to  it  unconsciously,  that  his  heart  is  just  as  big  as  yours. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Certainly. 

]\Ir.  Babson.  It  is  due  to  his  environment  and  his  association,  and  not  be- 
cause he  has  anything  against  labor. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  And  I  know  people  that  would  not  charge  him 
with  enlargement  of  the  heart,  even  in  that  case.  In  your  opinion,  Mr.  Bab- 
son, do  the  great  combinations  of  Industry — well,  do  the  large  combinations 
give  the  greatest  power,  that  is,  the  power  of  resistance,  to  the  employer  or 
employee? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  do  not  just  understand  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Garretson? 

Commissioner  Garretson.  I  mean  this:  Do  combinations  enable  the  em- 
ployer to  combat  labor  more  effectively  in  the  formation  of  the  combination 
than  otherwise,  or  does  it  give  labor  an  added  jKJwer  over  the  employer? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  should  think  one  would  about  offset  the  other.  Of  course 
theoretically  if  a  corporation  controlled  an  industry,  why  labor  would  be  in 
a  much  weaker  position  to  dicker  with  that  corporation  than  if  the  industry  was 
divided  up  among  many  corporations. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Because  it  had  no  other  avenue  of  employment? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes.  On  the  other  hand  I  think  public  sentiment  comes  in  very 
strongly,  and  I  think  the  big  corporations,  for  fear  of  Government  interference, 
are  on  their  good  behavior. 

Commissioner  Garreison.  The  moral  force  you  think  operates  in  favor  of  the 
employee? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  While  the  actual  force  is  in  favor  of  the  em- 
ployer? 

Mr.  Babson.  The  theoretical  force,  I  should  not  say  "  actual."  I  think  as  to 
the  actual  force,  one  about  offsets  the  other. 

Commissioner  Gai«etson.  Did  I — one  statement  you  made  I  may  have  mis- 
interpreted. I  rather  gathered  from  the  statements  you  made  that  you  be- 
lieved the  present  methods  of  dealing  between  employer  and  employee  was 
rather  opportunism  and  an  ideal  method? 

Mr.  Babson.  No;  I  think  collctive  bargaining  is  the  ideal  method.  I  think 
the  closed  shop  is  a  temporary  warfare  method.  I  think  collective  bargaining 
is  the  ideal  method. 
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Commissioner  Gabbetson.  WIU  you  define 

Mr.  Babson  (interrupting).  Hold  on,  let  me  finish — so  far  as  wages  are  con- 
cerned. Now,  it  is  the  division  of  the  profits  that  I  am  interested  in.  I  think 
that  labor  in  the  way  of  wages,  in  most  industries,  is  getting  about  what  It 
is  entitled  to.  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  the  division  of  the  profits.  It  has 
happened  that  these  things  are  always  jumbled  up  together — wages  and  profits. 
Now,  if  I  had  the  case  of  a  labor  union,  I  should  distinguish  between  the  two. 
I  should  come  frankly  to  my  employer  and  say,  "  Here,  I  want  my  wages  fixed 
in  accordance  with  the  question  of  supply  and  demand ;  that  is  all  I  ask." 

Commissioner  Oabretson.  What  would  you  supplement  It  with? 

Mr.  Babson.  "  Then  I  want  representation  on  your  board  of  directors,  and  If 
we  are  a  factor — to  the  extent  that  we  are  a  factor  in  making  the  profit  after 
the  commodities,  the  capital,  the  rent,  and  so  forth,  have  been  paid  their 
market  rates — I  want  a  share  of  tho.se  profits,  but  as  profits  and  only  as  I  am 
entitled  to  them." 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Would  you  suggest  to  the  representative  of  the 
laboring  men,  before  walking  into  the  company's  board  room  to  ask  that,  that 
he  arm  himself  or  how  would  he  be  received? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  think  if  he  put  it  up  right  he  would  get  a  hearing.  The  point 
is  that  he  does  not  put  it  upon  that  basis.  He  does  not  say,  "  I  want  what 
I  earn,"  but  "  I  want  so  much  whether  I  earn  it  or  not,"  and  that  Is  where 
he  makes  his  mistake. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  profit-sharing  demand 
originating  from  the  employee  himself? 

Mr.  Babson.  Why,  I  do  not  know  as  I  have. 

C>>mmissloner  Gabbetson.  I  wondered  if  you  had.  I  have  dealt  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  laboring  men  for  many  years  and  I  wondered  if  you  had  any 
knowledge  of  such  a  demand  coming  from  the  rank  and  file.  The  origin  of 
all  the  present  systems  has  been  in  the  line  of  a  palliative,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Babson.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourne<l  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock  sharp,  and  you  will  please  return  to  the  stand,  Mr. 
Babson. 

Mr.  Babson.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  have  an  appointment  in  Philadelphia  at 
the  city  hall  there  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  I  have  only  a  couple  of  question  to  ask  Mr. 
Babson. 

Mr.  Babson.  I  can  stay  until  6  o'clock  to-night,  but  to-morrow  I  have  an 
appointment  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  Wednesday  I  sail  for  Scmth  America. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  In  regard  to  the  Ford  proposition,  you  stated  that 
Mr.  Ford  rather  disliked  it  to  be  referre<l  to  as  profit  sharing? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  his  plan  takes  into  consider- 
ation nothing  but  the  distribution  of  profits — no  capital  Invasion? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes;  but  I  think  It  is  a  question  of  minimum  wage  in  his  case; 
1  think  **  minimum  wage  "  would  express  It  bettor. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  But  the  question  is  that  the  money  only  comes 
from  the  profit  from  the  business? 

Mr.  Babson.  Whore  could  money  come  from  In  iiny  business? 

Commissioner  Gabiuctson.  I  say  no  Invasion  of  his  capital  is  to  be  considered? 
'   Mr.  Babson.  All  wages  come  from  profits,  I  think. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Sometimes  on  si  losing  game  thoy  do  not. 

Mr.  Babson.  On  a  losing  game  how  are  there  any  profits,  will  you  tell  me 

that? 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  That  is  what  I  say,  then,  it  comes  from  the  capital 
until  the  business  is  wiped  out  or  closed  up.  Now.  in  regard  to  the  English 
enactments,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  tliere  has  not  been  an  English  enactment  since 
Elizabeth  covering  wages? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  don't  think  Elizabeth's  time. 

Conmilssioner  Gabbetson.  And  from  Edward  III  to  Elizabeth  is  300  years, 
and  was  not  their  first  enactment  following  the  Black  Death,  when  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  labor? 

Mr.  Babson.  My  Idea  Is  there  were  enaclinonts  along  from  1810  to  1830 — 
that  Is  my  recollect I<m. 

Coninussloner  (Gabbetson.  Not  as  to  wage — certain  conditions,  but  not  of 
wage  since  Elizabeth.  Has  not  an  enactment  on  Avage  always  followed  a 
scarcity  of  labor  when»  owing  to  the  scarcity,  of  labor,  the  laborer  tried  to  get 
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a  higli  price  for  his  labors?  To  be  governeil,  in  otlier  words,  by  the  question  of 
supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  Bahson.  I  do  not  know  the  cause.  I  was  not  around  in  those  days,  but 
whatever  the  reason  was,  it  did  not  work. 

Commissioner  Gariietson.  Whenever  the  question  of  supply  and  demand  has 
gone  ajfainsl  labor,  then  they  have  attenipte<l  to  cure  it  by  legislation? 

Mr.  Bauson.  But  that  does  not  make  it  right.    They  did  not  cure  it,  did  they? 

Conmiissioner  Gaiuietson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bauson.  No;  the  ])eople  went  into  other  kinds  of  business. 

Coniniissioin^r  (iAiiuETsoN.  In  Kn^jland  there  is  a  record  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm  bein/^  exiled  for  paying  more  than  the  wage  because  he  needed  the  men. 

Mr.  Babson.  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Commissioner  <»akiiI':tso.\.  It  mi<?ht  be  Interesting  to  look  up. 

Mr.  Babsox.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  Garketson.  Now,  another  thing 

Mr.  Babson  (interrupting).  Do  you  believe  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in 
regard  to  conditions  can  be  suspended? 

Commissioner  Garretson.  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  suspended  in  one  di- 
rection without  being  suspended  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Babson.  Do  you  believe  it  can  be  susi^ended  in  any  direction? 

Commissioner  GARRETst)N.  I  believe  there  have  been  times  when  it  has  been. 

Mr.  Babson.  How  did  it  work? 

Commissioner  Garretson.  How  did  it  work?  A  hardship  on  the  worker,  of 
course.  One  thing  further.  Have  you  in  your  Investigations  discovered  the 
fact  that  capitalization  is  alwa>^  representation  of  actual  value? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  certainly  have  not  discovered  that ;  no. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Then  what  relation  does  the  fictitious  stock  bear 
to  the  wage  rate  when  you  take  into  account  the  interest  earning  on  fictitious 
capitalization? 

Mr.  Babson.  Why,  I  do  not  see  how  it  affects  the  earnings  very  much  of  a 
conx^ration,  whether  they  are  capitalizetl  for  the  actual  value  or  whether  they 
are  not.    It  seems  to  me  that 

Commissioner  Garretson  (interrupting).  If  they  have  an  actual  capitaliza- 
tion of  a  million,  and  they  have  to  earn  dividends  on  two  million,  what  relation 
does  that  second  million  have  to  wage  when  it  comes  to  putting  up  a  plea  be- 
fore the  public? 

Mr.  Babson.  Oh,  yes ;  I  see. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Isn't  there  a  connection? 

Mr.  Babson.  In  fooling  the  public ;  yes. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  In  fooling  the  public,  they  will  fool  their  workers 
as  a  result,  will  they  not? 

JVlr.  Babson.  Yes ;  I  do  not  defend  overcapitalization,  Mr.  Garretson. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  just  have  one  question.  I  see  it  is  in  the  same  gentle- 
man's handwriting,  and  as  it  is  rather  long  I  wish  you  would  pay  attention  to 
it.  Here  it  is:  "If  all  land  forced  into  use  for  creating  more  jobs  than  men, 
and  wages  under  supply  and  demand  goes  up,  don't  the  price  of  proilncts  have 
to  meet  the  laAv  of  supply  and  demand,  and  more  products  being  produced  by  all 
land  being  used,  and  all  unemployed  being  employed,  won't  prices  of  products 
go  down  and  wages  stay  up?  " 

Mr.  Babson.  How  about  rents? 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  asking  you  the  questicm  now  and  I  wish  you  would 
please  answer  that  question  that  is  handed  to  me  in  that  form. 

Mr.  Babson.  He  simply  brings  out  two  factors;  he  brings  out  the  factor  of 
wages  and  the  factor  of  prices,  but  he  does  not  say  anything  about  the  rents 
for  the  land. 

Cliairmau  Walsh.  Would  products  go  down  and  wages  stay  up  imder  those 
circumstances  if  all  the  land  was  put  to  beneficial  use? 

Mr.  Harry  Weinberger.  I  would  like  to  add  the  proposition 

Chairnum  Walsh.  You  will  have  to  excuse  me,  but  I  am  asking  the  question 
whidi  is  handed  to  me. 

Mr.  Weinbeiwer.  I  would  like  to  add  the  proposition  of  rents  also;  in  other 
words,  rents  would  go  down,  because  every  piece  of  land  is  being  usetl — in 
other  w(>rds,  rents  would  go  down  because  every  piece  of  land  would  be  used 
and  products  would  be  more,  the  price  of  products  would  go  down  and  more 
jobs  would  be  created  and  there  would  be  more  labor  than  men,  and  the  price 
of  labor  goes  up.    There  are  three  elements  In  that  question  of  production. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  answer  tiie  question  us  it  stands,  and  leave  the 
question  of  rent  out. 
Mr.  Babson.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that  question  offhand. 
Chairman  Walsh.  All  right. 

At  this  point  we  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
( The  following  communication  was  subsequently  received  from  Mr.  Babson : ) 

The  Technoixxiy  Club  of  New  Yobk, 

Matiday  evening, 
Fbai^k  p.  Walsh,  Esq.,  Cluiimuin. 

My  Deab  Sib  :  In  view  of  an  aftertalk  with  one  of  the  commissioners,  I  beg  to 
ask  that  the  following  conclusions  be  read  into  the  record :  I  believe — 

(1)  "  Absentee  control  "  is  becoming  more  and  more  unsatisfactory  for  both 
labor  and  capital.  Many  of  our  present  industrial  difficulties  are  due  to  this 
and  surely  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  its  spread. 

(2)  Minimum  wage  legislation  may  be  of  temporary  value  in  special  cases; 
but  the  most  that  either  labor  or  capital  can  do  in  the  long  run  is  to  bring 
about  a  free  market  In  order  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  can  surely  and 
freely  work.     Labor  will  be  disappointed  in  the  results  of  legislative  "  cure  alls." 

(3)  The  Industrial  struggle  would  be  greatly  clarified  if  both  sides  would 
agree  that  labor,  capital,  management,  and  commodities  shall  each  be  paid  their 
market  price  in  accordance  with  supply  and  demand,  and  then  confine  their 
struggle  to  the  division  of  the  excess  profits  and  for  a  share  of  control. 

(4)  Capital  is  doubtless  unjustified  in  taking  all  those  excess  profits  as  at 
present  is  the  custom.  With  a  system  of  scientific  profit  sharing  labor  would 
get  a  portion  of  these  profits  in  addition  to  its  wages.  But  this  excess  should 
fluctuate  with  the  business  conditions  of  the  country,  and  should  go  to  those 
who  make  the  profits. 

(5)  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  labor  is  getting  in  fixed  wages  about  all  it 
is  entitled  to  and  that  new  legislation  can  not  help  labor  greatly  along  such 
lines;  but  I  also  believe  that  labor's  total  Income  would  double  with  the  In- 
stallation of  cooperative  and  scientific  profit  sharing.  If  so,  should  not  labor 
look  toward  cooperation  of  a  form  which  will  bring  back  to  the  plant  that 
control  which  has  drifted  away?  Should  not  more  attention  be  given  to  in- 
dustrial education  and  to  training  the  workers  to  become  bigger  earners? 

In  closing  let  me  thank  you  and  the  commission  for  the  attention  which  yon 
gave  me  yesterday.  You  are  all  entitled  to  the  greatest  credit  for  the  work 
in  which  you  are  engaged.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  increasin;; 
labor's  Income  and  of  insuring  capital's  legitimate  investment.  Publicity  cim 
only  do  good  to  both  sides  of  the  confiict. 
Ilespectfully, 

KoGKB  W.  Babson. 

(At  4.45  In  the  afternoon  of  this  Monday,  January  18,  1915,  an  adjournment 
was  taken  until  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  January  19,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at 
the  same  place.) 

New  Yobk  City:,  January  19, 1015 — 10  a.  m. 

Present :  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  O'Connell,  Lennon,  Harriman,  Bal- 
lard, Weinstock,  and  Garretson. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  house  will  be  in  as  perfect  order  as  possible.  The 
commission  will  please  come  to  order. 

Miss  Tarbell,  will  you  take  that  seat,  please? 

TESTIMOirr  OP  MISS  IDA  M.  TABBELL. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Your  name,  please? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  do  you  live.  Miss  Tarbell? 

Miss  Tabbell.  132  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  been  engaged  In  literary  work  for  a  number  of 
years,  I  believe? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yps,  sir;  for  a  great  many  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  have  made,  in  the  course  of  your  life,  many  in- 
vestigations into  business  and  industr>'? 
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Miss  Tabbell.  Well,  I  have  been  occupied  for  perhaps  25  years  very  largely 
with  related  subjects;  not  entirely,  but  largely. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Lately  you  have  made  quite  extensive  investigations,  I 
believe,  into  certain  industrial  plants  in  different  portions  of  the  country?   , 

Miss  Tarbell.  Yes;  1  have  been*  for  four  or  five  years,  looking  into  condi- 
tions as  I  had  opportunity  in  different  industrial  plants. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  lately,  the  attention  of  the  commission  has  been 
called  to  your  articles  running  under  the  generic  head  of  "  Golden  Rule  in 
business." 

Miss  Tarbell.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  would  like  you,  in  your  own  way,  please,  Miss  Tarbell, 
to  explain  as  clearly  as  possible  what  you  mean  by  the  Gk)lden  Rule  in  business 
as  you  have  found  it? 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  mean  by  the  Golden  Rule  in  business  to  attempt  to  work  out 
in  a  group  the  policy  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes.  Now,  we  have  noticed  in  one  of  your  statements 
that  you  state  there  is  a  silent  revolution  going  on  in  American  industries. 
Assuming  that  that  statement  flows  out  from  what  you  have  said,  1  wish  that 
you  would  give  us,  for  our  record,  the  observations  that  you  have  upon  that. 
Of  what  does  the  revolution  consist?  How  has  it  been  brought  about?  What 
are  the  activities  of  it? 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  believe  that  throughout  American  industry  on  the  side  of 
the  management  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  man — ^the  common  man — is 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  employers  and  the  managements  of  indus- 
tries have  ever  dreamed;  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  among  many  people 
that  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world  on  the  side  of  business  is  the 
development  of  this  common  man.  That  to  give  him  full  opportunity  and 
full  justice  is  the  most  important  industrial  problem  that  we  have.  I  think 
that  can  be  found  not  fully  expressed  perhaps  In  any  industry,  but  in  many 
industries,  some  large  and  some  small,  you  can  find  that  idea  at  work,  men 
not  willing  longer  to  underestimate  what  we  call  the  common  man,  the  work- 
Inginan,  not  willing  to  .deny  him  rights,  not  willing  to  be  unjust  to  him,  but 
struggling  in  the  best  way  that  they  can  to  express  that  in  their  industries. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  very  tentative  exi)erlment ;  sometimes  it  is  a  very  full  one. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  feel  there  is  a  growth,  not  only  of  that  spirit, 
but  genuine  activities  along  that  direction? 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  think  I  may  say  1  know  that  to  be  true.  I  was  a  long  time 
in  convincing  myself  that  such  a  movement  was  going  on  in  this  country, 
such  a  movement  or  revolution,  sufllclently  general  and  sufiiclently  personal 
and  Independent  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  revolution  or  a  movement. 
Working  as  1  do  for  what  we  call  the  Popular  Magazine,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  take  up  a  subject  which  is  sporadic  or  temporary;  we  have  to  look  for 
something  that  is  general  and  concerns  the  whole  people;  we  have  to  be  care- 
ful before  we  decide  upon  a  thing  that  takes  perhaps  three  or  four  years 
in  investigation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  please  give  us  the  examples  in  industry  that 
stand  out  in  your  mind  as  the  best  expression  of  this  idea  which  you  have 
Just  submitted? 

Miss  Tarbell,  How  fully  do  you  want  me  to  go  into  these? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  as  fully  as  you  care  to  do  it.  You  have  been  told 
generally  what  we  want,  and  I  am  sure  your  judgment  will  indicate  to  you, 
and  you  may  do  it  very  fully  if  you  please.  Do  not  feel  that  you  are  ham- 
I>ered  for  time. 

Miss  Tarbell.  One  of  the  fundamental  and  most  important  of  these  develop- 
ments, to  my  mind,  is  that  which  comes  under  the  name  of  science  of  manage- 
ment or  scientific  management.  I  believe  that  in  that  system  the  workingman 
has  an  ally  and  an  opportunity  tliat  he  has  not  at  all  sensed  as  yet.  This  is 
largely  because  the  science  of  management  breaks  entirely  with  the  old  ideas  of 
management  because  it  is  a  highly  developed  and  thoroughly  scientific  system 
and  the  untrained  mind  does  not  grasp  it  easily.  Again,  we  all  of  us  object  to 
breaking  with  what  we  have  been  doing,  we  do  not  like  to  try  the  new.  Some  of 
us  feel  that  we  have  done  just  about  as  well  as  we  could  be  expected  to  do.  In 
Industry  the  managers,  the  heads  of  business,  generally  feel  that  they  have 
done  as  well  as  can  be  done,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  take  up  new  systems. 
Wherever  the  system  of  scientific  management  has  been  worked  out  honestly 
and  fairly,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  those  words,  for  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  faking  in  scientific  management,  there  have  been  attempts  to  apply 
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it  in  a  short  time,  wtiich  cau  not  be  done,  as  it  is  a  revolution  in  itself,  but 
wliere  it  is  tried  honestly  it  results  first  of  all  in  better  earnings  for  work- 
men, it  means  invariably  shorter  h6urs,  it  means  what  to  me  is  the  most  im- 
])0(tant  thing  in  the  world  and  what  is  so  difficult  to  get  inside  an  Industry, 
and  that  is  the  development  of  the  man  as  he  works.  I  think  one  of  the 
rightful  complaints  of  labor,  one  thing  which  they  should  always  complain 
about,  is  this  getting  into  a  business  and  not  being  able  to  get  out.  Scientitic 
management  aims  to  push  men  out  of  settled  positions,  it  creates  new  kinds  of 
work-  The  understanding  of  that  system  is  the  most  esentlal  in  my  mind  to 
the  development  of  our  industry.  I  have  examined  it  in  at  least  one-half 
a  dozen  different  kinds  of  shops  or  factories  and  always  where  it  had  been 
put  in  with  great  care  and  where  the  work  had  l)een  cons<'ientiously  done 
I  never  failed  to  find  that  the  whole  working  bo<ly  has  been  vastly  improved, 
the  conditions  have  been  vastly  improved  by  the  application.  Tliere  is  nothing 
on  which  I  base,  myself,  more  hope  for  the  development  of  our  American 
Industry  than  this  science  of  management.  One  reason  I  feel  it  is  most  im- 
portant is  that  it  requires  so  high  a  degree  of  cooperation  between  all  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  industry.  It  requires  a  higher  degree  of  collective  action 
than  has  ever  before  been  applied  In  industry.  But  you  are  not  going  to 
improve  our  industrial  conditions  without  a  complete  form  of  cooperative  action. 
You  have  to  have  your  whole  body  concerned  In  the  development  of  industry 
in  constant  communication  and  circulation,  every  man  'heard  whether  his 
claim  is  foolish  or  wise,  every  man  considered  whether  he  wants  to  discuss 
whether  two  times  two  makes  four,  every  man,  and  he  should  be  heard  as  an 
individual  or  through  his  representative. 

Now,  scientific  management — I  am  talking  now  about  its  thorough  and 
honest  application ;  I  want  to  emphasize  that — compels  that  cooperative  action, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  that  I  feel  that  there  Is  great  hope  for  it  in 
American  industry.  That  Is  one  thing  that  I  have  seen  that  has  intereste<l  me 
and  In  which  I  thoroughly  believe, 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  labor  policy  as  it  has  been  developing 
in  the  Steel  Corporation.  Ever  since  I  was  a  young  -girl  I  have  known  the 
Iron  and  steel  Industry ;  that  is,  as  a  child,  I  lived  near  Pittsburgh.  I  can  re- 
member the  Homestead  riots;  I  can  remember  the  strike  of  1870.  My  goings 
and  comings  took  me  for  years  up  and  down  the  Mahoning  Valley,  which  all 
steel  men  know.  They  took  me  to  Pittsburgh;  they  took  me  Into  the  coke 
regions;  and  as  I  traveled  back  and  forth  I  have  always  known  steel  workers; 
I  have  always  known  steel  managers ;  I  have  known  all  of  the  bad  conditions. 
Now,  when  the  Steel  Orporatlon  was  formed  it  inherited  the  most  varied 
sort  of  labor  policy.  It  probably  inherited  some  of  the  worst  labor  policies 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  also  inherited  some  of  the  best  labor  policies — 
of  the  time.  I  should  say  that  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Lynch,  the  head  of  the 
Frick  Coke  Co.,  toward  labor  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  at  the  time  that 
was  in  existence  in  the  mines.  I  do  not  say  it  was  a  perfect  policy.  I  have 
yet  to  find  any  perfect  thing;  for  I  am  not  talking  about  perfect  things.  But, 
Mr.  Lynch  was  an  enllglitenccl  man  who  only  had  the  Interests  of  his  men  at 
heart.  One  of  the  things  that  always  has  Interestorl  mo  with  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration when  It  took  over  that  company,  .was  the  beginning  of  the  steel  slogan 
"  Safety  first."  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  In  the  Frick  mines,  you  would 
find  In  half  a  dozen  languages  the  slogan  "  Safety,  first  consideration."  That 
was  all  over  those  mines.  I  suppose  that  was  the  first  mine  In  the  country — I 
don't  know  that  this  is  true,  but  I  believe  it  is  true — that  It  was  the  first  mine 
that  had  the  German  safety  lamps.  I  think  that  Mr.  Lynch  always  did  the 
best  that  he  knew  and  that  he  was  continually  working  to  do  better  In  his 
mines.  I  know  that  four  years  ago,  was  it? — the  Westmoreland  strike?  I 
think  It  was  that  long — a  dreadful  strike  In  Westmoreland  County,  lasting  16 
months.  I  know  then  I  went  through  that  country.  It  was  very  desperate.  I 
I  went  over  with  lalwr  p^ple,  and  I  remember  distinctly  an  intelligent  laboring 
man  who  said  to  me,  "  If  they  would  do  In  these  mines  as  they  do  In  the  Frlck 
Coal  Co.,  we  would  never  have  a  bit  of  trouble." 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  were  the  particular  features  that  appeare<l  com- 
mendable in  that  day,  Miss  Tarbell — those  policies? 

Miss  Tabbet.i>.  That  they  were  trying  to  do  everything  witli  safety,  which  I 
considered  a  very  great  thing.  I  know  their  hours — I  havo  not  tlie  history  of 
their  shortening  of  the  hours 
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Ciiairiiiaui  Walsh  (interrupting).  I  know,  but  what  general  policy  did  Mr. 
Lynch  have  toward  labor  and  its  claim  as  to  right  of  organization  and  redress 
of  grievances  and  such  things  as  that,  if  you  know? 

Miss  Tabbell.  As  I  understand  it,  that  mine  was  always  an  open  mine.  I 
went  through  tliose  mines,  I  thinli  it  was  possibly  two  years  ago,  and  I  asked 
then  about  union  men,  and  they  said,  "  There  are  a  great  many  union  men 
here,  but  it  is  an  open  mine."  And  they  told  me  that  It  was  a  good  many 
years — and  I  had  that  from  a  laboring  man  I  talked  with  four  years  ago— 
since  they  had  had  any  any  trouble  with  that  mine.  Now,  this  T  am  giving 
you,  not  because  I  have  investigated  by  the  dates  the  history  of  the  mine,  but 
this  is  history  I  gathered  at  tlie  time. 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Sort  of  a  general  running  history? 

Miss  Tarbkll.  Sort  of  a  general  running  history.  I  know  I  have  never  been 
in  any  mine — and  I  have  been  In  a  good  many  mines — I  have  known  soft-coal 
mines  In  Pennsj'lvanla  and  eastern  Oldo  a  great  many  years — and  I  know  I 
never  have  seen  anything  that  compared  with  the  provision  for  safety  In  those 
mines.  I  was  tremendously  impressed  with  what  tliey  were  doing  In  housing 
and  their  efforts  to  make  decent  villages.  I  think  that  Is  one  of  the  mo.st 
interesting  things  that  has  been  done  in  any  mining  community.  They  have — 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  bad  as  the  coke  villages  around  Pittsburgh — 
the  old-fashioned  ones ;  and  the  Frick  Coke  Co.  literally  elevated  their  villages 
out  of  the  ash  pits  and  made  them  over.  They  have  the  water  in  the  houses 
and  have  given  every  man  a  garden  and  done  everything  to  encourage  the 
gardening.  Out  of  about  8,000 — I  tlilnk  I  am  right — 8,0(X)  houses  with  gardens, 
about — oh,  something  over  7,000  had  beautiful  gardens.  That  is,  they  have 
been  doing  everything  to  make  their  places  worth  living  in.  That  was  the  kind 
of  a  man  that  the  Steel  Corporation  took  over. 

Now,  as  I  said,  they  took  over  some  that  were  about  as  unenlightened  as 
could  be,  Now,  they  took  over  the  town  of  Vandergrift,  the  American  Sheet  & 
Plate  Co.;  and  there  another  experiment  had  been  going  on  for  quite  a  long 
time,  and  certain  things,  8-hour  shifts  had  been  20  years  in  operation  for 
the  gi-eat  bocly  of  the  workmen  ;  not,  as  I  imderstand,  for  the  open  hearth.  The 
12-hour  day,  as  I  understand  it,  prevails  in  the  steel  plants  now.  In  Vander- 
grift there  is  31  per  cent,  and  in  some  places  may  be  a  little  more.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  quote<l  as  exact  on  that,  for  I  don't  know;  but  I  think  it  runs  in 
dilTerent  plants  from  11  to  25  per  cent  probably.  Now,  that  applies  to  that 
work  with  wliich  everybody  is  familiar,  where  a  man  works  intensely  for  20 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  and  then  is  off  for  a  time.  The  Steel  Corporation 
still  contends  that  they  can  not  do  away  with  that  practice.  It  has  been  done 
away  with  in  one  independent  plant  which  I  know;  that  Is  the  Commonwealth 
Steel  plant  at  Granite  City,  111.  The  head  of  that  plant  refused  the  other  day 
a  contract  for  $2,000,(X)0  for  shrapnel,  because  he  was  not  willing  to  make  any- 
thing to  kill  men. 

For  half  a  dozen  years — oh,  I  think  more — they  have  had  the  8-hour 
shifts  at  Granite  City  for  furnace  work.  There  is  no  12-hour  work  at  all  in  the 
Commonwealth  Steel  plant.  And  they  claim  that  men,  on  an  8-hour  shift,  make 
more  steel  and  iron  than  tliey  do  on  a  12-hour  shift.  They  started  that  because 
they  did  not  think  the  12-hour  day  was  right  socially  or  physically.  They  be- 
lieved that  short  hours  with  intelligent  men  so  increased  efficiency  that  an 
8-hour  shift  is  better ;  and  they  have  proved  that,  and  they  have  made  a 
full  report  of  their  findings — a  very  complete  and  scientific  report. 

Of  course,  one  great  development  that  they  have  in  the  steel  plant  Is  the 
safety  work.    I  don't  know  whether  you  care  for  me  to  go  into  that  or  not. 

C'hairraan  Walsh.  Yes ;  you  might  go  into  that,  I  think,  with  profit 

Miss  TATinELL.  Safety  w^ork  In  the  steel  plants  started  out  several  years  ago. 
Of  course,  the  Industry  is  a  very  dangerous  one.  And  in  the  olden  days  there 
was  practically  a  contempt  and  indifference  to  accident,  which  I  think  every- 
bo<ly  shared — 1  know  in  the  days  w^hen  I  first  knew  Pittsburgh,  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  there  was  a  feeling  among  men  and  managers  that  you  could  not  prevent 
accidents.  That  it  was  one  of  those  things  that  man  had  to  take  when  It  came, 
and,  of  course,  the  awful  accidents  are  of  a  kind  that  one  does  not  want  to 
think  of,  or  having  once  seen  one  of  those  accidents,  you  never  forget  it. 

I  was  on  a  road  near  a  great  furnace  In  Yoimgstown  at  one  time  when  a 
furnace  burst  and  caught  the  men  on  the  pig  be<l.  Those  are  things  that  hap- 
pen constantly  in  tlio  steel  industry,  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
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Tliey  undertook,  when  the  corporation  was  forming,  I  think  in  the  National 
Tube  Works,  to  see  what  they  could  do  to  cut  out  accident.  And  the  work  that 
they  have  done  certainly  is  the  most  thorough  and  suggestive  to  one  Interested 
in  tliat  subject  that  has  been  done  in  this  country.  Their  safety  publications, 
tlieir  safety  movement,  their  safety  museum,  furnish  an  enormous  amount  of 
instruction,  and  all  kinds  of  instruction  are  free  to  those  that  are  interested  in 
Improving  their  safety.  In  my  Judgment,  tlie  best  thing  that  they  have  done  is 
their  safety  organization.  You  can  not  have  safety  simply  by  machine.  There 
has  been  an  idea  that  we  could  pass  laws  to  put  such  and  such  a  device  on 
machines,  and  then  we  would  have  safety.  Well,  safety  is  helped  by  devices, 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  But  that  probably  is  not  one-third  of  the  mat- 
ter. Safety  is  to  be  attained  in  any  industry  only  by  training  men  to  safety 
habits.  It  is  a  great  educational  work  that  is  carried  on  in  any  industry  where 
they  set  themselves  to  gain  complete  safety.  One  of  the  finest  things  to  my 
mind  about  this  and  one  of  the  most  imiK)rtant  things  is  that — here  again  you 
have  got  a  movement  that  requires  a  high  degree  of  cooperative  work  between 
managers  and  men.  You  can  not  carry  it  on  without  this  cooperation.  And  it  is 
one  of  those  things  that  teach  men  to  cooperate.  We  do  not  have  cooperation 
now  anywhere,  because  we  do  not  know  how  to  do  it.  We,  all  of  us,  have  some 
pet  notion  we  hang  onto  that  notion  and  we  would  not  cooperate  with  the  other 
fellQw  because  we  do  not  understand,  or  do  not  want  to  understand  his  ideas. 
And  wherever  you  can  get  a  group  of  men  to  cooperate  on  anything  that  con- 
cerns them  and  work  together  to  do  that  in  the  best  possible  way,  I  think  you 
have  done  something  to  push  us  all  up  to  higher  and  higher  improvement. 

The  results  of  the  safety  movement  in  the  Steel  Corporation  are  two-thirds  of 
them  due  to  cooperative  work.  Of  course,  they  have  spent  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  and  they  are  spending  to-day  I  suppose  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  on  an  average  and  have  for  many  years.  But  it  has  paid  them.  The 
cost  of  accident — that  is  their  compensation — is  less  than  it  was  under  the  old 
system,  not  to  speak  of  the  satisfaction  of  saving  human  life  and  Improving 
and  making  industry  tolerable,  and  taking  out  all  of  that  bitterness  and  misery 
that  comes  from  killing  men  wholesale,  because  we  think  that  is  part  of  the 
business. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  in  the  preliminary  portion  of  your  statement,  Miss 
Tarbell,  you  said  that  you  discovered  a  growing  idea  not  to  deny  men  rights  in 
industry.  To  what  rights  do  you  refer?  If  I  can  put  it  more  plainly,  what 
rlglits  were  denied  that  the  new  thought,  as  you  might  say,  was  that  they 
should  be  extended  or  should  be  allowed  to  have  their  expression  and  vigor. 
Miss  Tarbell? 

Miss  Tarbell.  Well,  the  country  has  gone  on  the  theory  that  you  must  beat 
down  wages  to  the  lowest.  Also,  our  old  theory  w^as  you  must  work  from  sun 
to  sun.  All  the  old  apprentice  documents,  I  have  seen  them  in  many  shops, 
compel  the  apprentice  to  work  from  sun  to  sun ;  his  manager  worked  from  sun 
to  sun,  and  we  were  all  brought  up  on  that  theory,  that  long  hours  were  some- 
liow  a  virtue,  and  that  you  could  not  get  the  w^ork  done  unless  you  were  work- 
ing all  of  the  time.  It  applies  in  many  forms  of  industry  to-day.  I  do  not 
sui»i)ose  it  applies  so  general    in  any  form  of  industry  as  the  domestic  life. 

There  is  scarcely  a  woman  in  the  country  who  does  not  think  that  her 
servants  should  commence  work  at  daylight  and  work  in  the  evening  until  the 
work  is  done.  She  absolutely  refuses  to  organize  her  work.  It  applies  prac- 
tically everywhere.  Labor  has  agitated  continually  for  100  years  in  this 
country  on  that  subject.  You  go  back  as  far  as  1820 — I  do  not  know  that  my 
figures  are  exactly  accurate,  but  it  is  pretty  nearly  100  years  ago  at  any  rate — 
and  we  had  labor  people  in  this  country  complaining  about  hours,  saying  they 
were  getting  no  life,  that  they  could  not  do  their  work  well,  they  were  break- 
ing down.  The  time  came  when  our  factories  organized.  We  organized  textile 
factories  and  took  women  and  children  out  of  their  homes  where  they  had 
iK'on  weaving  and  put  them  into  factories,  and  they  had,  of  tlieir  own  volition, 
iK'cause  of  their  New  England  conscience — they  had  worked  from  sun  to  sun  in 
their  own  homes.  And  when  the  factory  was  formed  they  thought  they  ought 
to  work  the  same  way,  from  sun  to  sun,  and  they  found,  gradually,  very  gradu- 
ally, that  if  you  did  that  you  were  not  able  to  do  your  best.  Gradually  they 
shortened  hours.  First  they  shortened  them  to  10,  and  then  they  shortened 
them  to  8.  We  have  our  8-hours  laws  for  women  up  in  Wisconsin  as  far  back 
as  1867,  I  think.  And  they  had  it  In  New  Hampshire,  but  they  were  not  obeyed, 
because  they  had  not  efilcient  enough  management.    Nobody  believed  it  possible. 
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Noboily  belleve<l  that  men  shouhl  be  working  those  short  hours ;  they  believed 
they  would  get  Into  mischief  and  that  the  devil  would  get  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  that  Is  one  of  the  rights  you  say  developed? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes.  I  think,  Mr.  Walsh,  that  Is  developing  all  over  the 
country. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  others? 

Miss  Tabbexl.  I  think  there  Is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  more  a  man  can 
earn  the  better  it  Is  for  the  Industry;  the  better  It  Is  for  society.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  In  general,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  you  will  find  that  going 
on  all  over  this  country;  people  that  believe  that  managers — ^that  believe  that 
managers  should  do  that  and  preach  It.  It  certainly  Is  preached  In  scientific 
management. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  please  name  any  industrial  plants  In  the 
country  that  you  are  familiar  with  where  you  think  an  application  of  scien- 
tific management  has  been  Installed? 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  think  It  has  been  Installed  In  the  Cloth  Crafts  Shop  of 
Cleveland  in  a  most  Interesting  way.  There  Is  a  shop  in  which  all  the  ques- 
tions Involved  in  production  and  in  all  the  interests  of  the  worker  are  con- 
stantly taken  Into  consideration  with  the  Idea  of  developing  that  worker  to  the 
highest  possible  degree. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  employees  are  in  the  concern,  please? 

Miss  Tabbell.  They  have  about  eight  or  nine  hundred. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Eight  or  nine  hundred? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  any  others  that  you  happen  to  have  In  mind? 

Miss  Tabbell.  In  the  Pilgrim  Laundry  of  Brooklyn  there  Is  a  very  re- 
markable application  of  scientific  management.  There  It  has  been  going  on 
for  a  great  many  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  About  how  many  employees  do  they  have  ordinarily? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  think  about  three  hundred.  I  would  not  be  positive  about 
that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  other  organizations  that  are  approaching  it  even? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  know  how  varied  trade  Is. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  that  you  might  speak  of  as  examples  where  It  Is 
fair  and  honest,  where  they  are  working  into  It  upon  correct  principles? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  think  the  Link-Belt  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  Chicago? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  do  not  know  of  the  Chicago  plant ;  I  have  never  been  In  the 
Chicago  plant.  I  have  only  been — 1  have  been  twice;  I  spent  a  day  once 
In  the  Link-Belt  Co.,  and  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  their  men  and  have  been 
In  correspondence  for  a  long  time  with  Mr.  Dodge. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  gave  as  one  of  the  benefits  of  scientific  management, 
one  of  the  great  benefits,  necessary  cooperation  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee. Would  you  kindly  Indicate  of  what  that  consists?  For  instance,  what 
does  the  employee  do?    What  does  the  employer  do  in  common? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Well,  under  scientific  management,  of  course,  the  work  Is  all 
planned.  Instructions  are  carefully  laid  dow^n.  This  work  Is  planned  In  what 
is  called  the  planning  room.  The  great  majority  of  the — I  am  talking  now  of 
the  shops  in  which  it  has  been  thoroughly  Installed,  we  may  say,  a  completed 
shop — all  of  the  men  that  are  in  the  planning  room  making  instruction  cards, 
taking  time  studies,  are  men  that  have  been  brought  up  from  the  shop  itself.. 
That  Is,  in  scientific  management  where  It  Is  properly  Installed,  you  have  much 
less  manual  work-  and  you  have  more  head  work.  I  know  In  a  machine  shop 
they  win  tell  you  they  have  one  man  In  the  management  for  two  at  the  ma- 
chines, and  generally  those  men  in  the  higher  grades  are  men  that  have  been 
pushed  up  from  the  lower. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  two  of  the  high  points  of  efliclency  in  management 
time  studies  ascertainment  of  the  length  of  time  that  it  takes  to  do  a  given 
task,  or  given  operation,  and  the  payment  therefor? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Certainly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  plan  you  have  noticed? 

Miss  TABBET.L.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  places  you  have  Investigated,  what  is  the  coopera- 
tion, if  any,  which  exists  between  the  employer  and  the  employee  with  reference 
to  these  two  Items — that  Is,  the  time  studies  first? 

Miss  Tabbell.  The  management,  I  suppose  you  mean,  by  the  employer? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  of  course. 
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MiHK  Tarbelt^  Management:  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  employer  himself  or  his  vice  principal. 

Miss  Tarbell.  Yes;  the  responsible  person. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Miss  Tarbell.  You  know  how  the  time  study  is  made? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  course,  we  all  know  in  a  general  way. 

Miss  Tarbell.  Yes.  Well,  the  time  study — studl«*s  are  sometimes  made  in  the 
shop.  I  more  generally  myself  have  seen  them  in  an  experimenting  room. 
The  time  study  man  works  with  the  operative  in  resolving  this  particular  oper- 
ation into  Its  different  parts. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who,  finally,  if  anyone — or  is  It  done  by  cooperation — 
how  Is  the  length  of  time  fixed  definitely? 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  have  never  seen  it  done  myself  except  by  cooperation.  I 
have  been  in  good  shops  wiiere  there  was  a  thoroughly  hone.st  effort,  and  have 
seen  time  studies  made  where  the  operative  and  the  time  study  man 

Chairman  Walsh.  Thai  is  the  cooperation  between  the  individual  who  im- 
dertakes  the  practice  and  the  time  study  man,  who  fixes  the  turn)  finally? 

Miss  Tarbell.  Well,  they  decide  in  what  length  of  time  this  oiKTation  should 
be  done,  and  it  is  tleclded  what  Is  the  best  way  to  do  it — of  course,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  motion  study  combined  In  this.  A  man  may  do  a  given  operation 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  do  It  In  a  way  that  takes  it  two  or  three  times  as 
long  as  Is  nece.ssar>-.  If  that  Is  a  bad  habit,  the  emi)loyer  will  aim  to  break  that 
habit  up. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Miss  Tarbell.  And  teach  him  the  easiest  way  of  doing  It,  the  quickest  way  of 
doing  it.  Sometimes  It  takes  a  short  time  and  sometimes  a  month  to  get  an 
operation  properly  studied  and  the  proper  time  for  its  different  oi>erations  and 
proper  motions  made  out.  And  where  people  go  in  and  make  a  time  study  in 
half  an  hour  or  a  day  it  is  an  imposition.  The  man  that  has  the  instruction 
card  has  a  right  at  any  time  to  appeal  to  the  ofiice 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  that  contain  the  length  of  time  in  wiilch  the  oper- 
ation Is  supposed  to  be  covered? 

Miss  Tarbelu  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  About  the  instruction  card,  now,  who  issues  the  instruc- 
tion card? 

Miss  Tarbell.  The  instruction  card  is  issued  from  what  is  called  the 
planning  room.  In  that  planning  room  there  are  all  the  different  officers  that 
make  up  the  force. 

Chairman  Walsh.  They  fix  the  operation  in  the  planning  room,  the  length  of 
time  of  the  operation? 

Miss  Tarbell.  That  is,  the  result  of  this  study  is  brought  to  them,  and  their 
Instruction  cards  are  made  out. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  the  plan  contemplate  representation  (»f  all  the  em- 
ployees in  any  particular  part  of  the  w^ork,  any  agreement  upon  time  studies? 

Miss  Tarbell.  Suppose  you  have  a  body  here  that  are  all  on  one  particular 
operation.  One  of  those  persons  makes  a  time  study  with  the  time-study  man. 
After  that  has  been  workeil  out  so  Umt  It  Is  believed  it  is  accurate,  all  those 
persons  are  put  on  that  operation.  Most  of  the  time  cards  in  the  good  shops 
can-y  this  Instruction :  "  If  at  any  point.  If  at  any  one  of  these  operations  the 
time  Is  thought  to  be  too  fast,  or  too  short,  the  operative  is  supposed  to  com- 
plain." And  1  have  very  often  found  they  do  complain.  I  have  seen  them 
complain.  I  have  seen  the  manager,  the  floor  nuinager,  I  have  seen  the  man  and 
the  operator  who  had  questlone<l  a  particular  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  in  the  plan,  inherent  In  the  plan,  do  you  understand 
that  there  Is  no  place  for  an  organized  representation  of  all  the  employe<*s  in 
the  shop? 

Miss  Tarbell.  The  representative  of  this  group  who  is  studying  that  out,  or 
the  man  who  is  studying  that  with  the  time-study  man,  with  the  manager  and 
the  other  officers,  of  course,  he  is  representative  In  a  way  of  that  body.  If  he 
does  not  w^ork  that  out  correctly,  If  he  is  not  watchful,  If  he  is  not — if  he  is 
imposing  up<jn  his  fellows  they  find  that  out  very  quickly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  the  plan  properly  organized  preclude  the  idea  of 
democratic  organization  among  the  employees  to  have  a  voice  in  the  study  of 
the  length  of  time  that  an  operation  takes? 

Miss  Tarbell.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  the  most  democratic  thing  that 
you  can  think  of,  because  these  men  are  always  complaining  to  the  heads.  And 
I  have  never  been  in  a  shop  yet,  and  I  have  been  a  great  many  hours  In  the  shop. 
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that  I  (lid  not  find  a  man  in  overalls  in  the  front  office,  sometimes  making  a 
great  howl  about  things.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  management  that  I  have  ever 
found  where  tlie  man  could  go  to  the  man  that  made  the  blue  print,  go  to  the 
man  that  was  managing,  where  there  was  an  entire  circulation  all  the  time  in 
the  office.  I  believe  the  system  does  not  preclude  any  kind  of  democratic 
organization.  I  think  it  is  the  most  democratic  organization  that  I  have  ever 
found.  I  suppose  the  point  at  which  you  are  driving,  Mr.  Walsh,  Is  whether  It 
l>rechides  tlie  roprosentative  of  unionism — Is  that  the  idea? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Exactly. 

Miss  Tabbell.  Not  at  all.  If  there  is  good  will  on  both  sides — it  may  be  a 
little  difficult,  but  then  there  are  many  difficult  things.  I  think  most  of  the  men 
that  have  had  experience  with  scientific  management  have  been  so  busy  with 
the  theory  that  they  have  not  thought  very  much  about  anything  else.  I  think 
that  they  are  wrong  in  this.  I  think  the  unions  are  doing  harm  to  the  great 
body  of  people  that  they  represent,  who  ought  to  have  the  best  of  any  Idea, 
that  they  don't  go  Into  the  shops,  they  don't  study  and  learn  this  thing, 
they  do  not  let  them  study  long  enough.  They  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
let  the  men  in  the  shops  and  let  them  study  intelligently  for  a  year  or  so.  Just 
how  a  representative  of  a  union  is  going  to  come  in  on  these  time  studies  I  can't 
Fay.  I  think  that  anything  that  Is  good  for  a  body  of  people  if  you  come  up 
against  an  objection  there  ought  to  be  full  cooperation  in  meeting  that  objection. 
You  see,  my  point  is,  Mr.  Walsh,  that  to  say  we  do  not  see  how  that  Is  going  to 
be  done,  therefore  it  can  not  be  done  Is  wrong.  It  Is  the  basis  of  most  of  our 
industrial  unrest.  There  Is  nothing  more  detrimental,  in  my  opinion,  than  re- 
fusing to  consider  a  disputed  point.  It  does  not  make  any  dilTerence  what  they 
want.  It  may  be  a  very  foolish  thing,  the  most  foolish  thing  In  the  world,  but 
get  them  around  a  table,  and  you  will  soon  find  out  whether  it  is  a  foolish  thing 
or  not. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Now,  as  to  the  fixing  of  the  bonus  that  Is  to  be  paid  for  the 
work  In  the  thoroughly  efficient  places  of  this  kind,  how  Is  that  done? 

MI^s  Tabbell.  That  always  has  been  fixed  by  the  management.  The  theory 
they  have  gone  on  Is  very  general,  one-third  of  the  extra  product  should  go  to  the 
workman;  one-third  should  go  to  the  management,  that  Is  the  planning  room. 
There  are  a  great  many  new  positions  and  work  created  by  this,  and  that  has 
bt^n  overlooked,  the  amount  of  new  work  that  Is  created  by  scientific  manage- 
luent.  You  have  to  have  all  kinds  of  new  tools  and  appliances.  It  is  a  thor- 
ough reconstruction  and  revolution.  One-third — I  think  It  generally  goes  one- 
third  to  the  management,  one-third  to  the  labor,  and  one-third  to  the  shop  force. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  generally  do  you  believe  this  new  idea  of  which  you 
have  spoken  has  taken  hold  of  American  industry? 

Miss  Tarbell.  Well,  that  is  very  hard  to  say,  Mr.  Walsh. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  approximate  It?  (generalize  It?  Is  It  general 
or  rather  confined  to  a  few  of  the  progressive  ones  out  In  front,  as  It  were,  or  is 
it  a  sort  of  national  development  going  on  throughout  all  business? 

Miss  Tabbell.  We  have  had  In  the  last  few  years  a  good  deal  of  upheaval, 
and  my  feeling  is  that  the  things  behind  that  upheaval  have  taken  stronger  hold 
upon  Industry  than  any  other  walk  of  life.  I  think  It  Is  quite  Impossible  to 
say  just  how  general  that  is. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  would  not  undertake  to  say  what  percentage  of  fac- 
tories in  the  United  States,  in  a  general  way,  have  taken  adequate  steps  along 
that  line? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  do  not  know ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  this  is  a  kind  of  idea 
that,  once  started,  can  not  be  stopped.  I  know  what  brought  me  to  this  Idea — 
to  this  partif'iilur  study — was  the  fact  that  In  doing  entirely  different  kinds  of 
work — that  is,  in  Investigating  the  effect  upon  Industry  of  special  privilege  In 
other  years — 1  kept  constantly  running  on  to  things  that  I  did  not  know  existed. 
I  found  men  doing  things  that  seemed  to  me  so  Intelligent,  so  much  more 
humane,  of  so  mu<'h  larijer  view,  that  I  began  to  say  to  myself,  **  There  Is  a  great 
deal  going  on  I  was  not  aware  of,'*  so  I  really  think  it  constitutes  what  we  call 
a  "  movement."  I  know  that  I  never  go  into  an  Industrial  center  that  I  do  not 
run  on  something  of  this  kind,  and  my  mail  brings  me  every  day  something  I 
have  not  heard  of.  A  great  deal  of  this  thing  Is  done  on  the  quiet,  for  there 
are  many  men  who  are  working  along  such  lines  and  doing  good  things  who 
seem  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  it — they  do  not  want  to  take  any  extra  credit 
for  it.    I  know  of  many  men  who  have  absolutely  refused  to  let  me  name  them. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  W^hat  percentage  of  the  factories — or  about  how  many 
factories  or  establishments  did  you  investigate  In  your  late  studies? 
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Mls8  Tabbell.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  Mr.  Walsh. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  approximate  it? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  approximate  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  undertake  to  go  to  what  you  might  call  the  large 
corporations — ^the  leading  ones  or  progressive  ones — or  did  you  take  them  as 
they  came? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  have  been  going  for  a  number  of  years  to  all  kinds,  and  most 
of  them  were  very  unprogressive. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  so  your  articles  on  the  new  rule  in  business  covered 
the  late  investigations  which  you  have  made  in  particular  places,  added  to 
your  experience  as  you  have  gained  it  in  other  investigations? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes;  a  great  many  good  things  I  found  years  ago,  when  I 
was  studying  particularly  large  corporations,  trying  to  write  a  history  of  one 
on  the  line  of  the  relation  between  it  and  transportation.  Tariff  study  led  me 
for  a  number  of  years  into  the  textile  field  and  related  industries,  and  a  great 
many  of  my  observations  were  made  then.  I  have  been  fairly  well  through 
New  England — Rhode  Island,  Lawrence,  Fall  River — and  wherever  I  have 
stopped  off  of  a  train  I  have  generally  gone  to  visit  a  factory,  so  that  it  would 
really  be  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  would  really  be  impossible,  then,  for  you  to  estimate 
for  us  the  number  of  establishments  you  have  visited,  upon  which  your  studies 
and  conclusions  are  based? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  would  not  want  to  guess  it  off. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  would  be  impossible  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes ;  I  would  not  want  to  do  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  make  an  effort,  say,  in  these  larger  industries — 
such  as  the  steel  company — to  investigate  ail  phases  of  the  activities  of  the 
company  which  affected  the  men  working  for  it?  That  Is,  for  instance,  the  ex- 
tent and  effect  of  the  hours  that  they  labored? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes ;  I  have  looked  into  that  a  good  deal  in  other  years.  The 
old  hours  were  very  wrong.  I  have  a  most  decided  opinion  on  the  seven-hour 
day — ^the  seven  days  a  week,  I  should  say — and  the  12-hour  day;  and  those 
were  things  which  I  have  been  familiar  with  for  a  good  many  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  observe,  approximately,  how  many  employees  of 
the  steel  company  still  worked  12  hours  per  day? 

Miss  Tabbell,  I  mentioned  that  a  little  time  ago.  I  think  it  differs  in  differ- 
ent places.  I  was  in  Vandergrift  for  a  week  or  so  about  a  year  ago,  and  they 
told  me  then  that  there  was  about  11  per  cent  of  the  men  working  12  hours. 

Chairman  Walsh.  About  11  per  cent  of  the  men  working  12  hours? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes.  They  said  they  were  gradually  reducing  that,  and  at 
Vandergrift  they  said  they  hoped  to  eliminate  that.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
last  report  of  the  steel  company  is.  The  last  report  of  the  steel  company  men- 
tioned the  amount  of  12-hour  men  still  in  operation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know.  Miss  Tarbell,  the  number  of  employees  in 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation — ^the  whole  corporation — that  still  work 
12  hours  per  day? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  do  not.  I  think  the  last  i*eport  said  about  25  per  cent,  but 
now  I  do  not  know^  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  might  say  for  your  information  that  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  for  1910  says  that  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
employees  of  tlie  Steel  Corporation  work  12  hours  per  day. 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  think  that  has  been  very  much  decreased. 

Chairman  Walsh.  There  have  been  certain  investigations  made.  I  was  just 
going  to  ask  for  your  observation  as  to  the  effect  which  those  hours  seemed  to 
have  upon  the  persons  engaged  in  the  industry  that  were  still  working  12  hours 
a  day.    Did  you  observe  any  effect? 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  do  not  believe  a  man  can  work  12  hours  a  day.  Of  course 
the  kind  of  work  the  steel  people  are  doing  a  12-hour  day  is  not  12  hours  of 
steady  work;  that  is  understood.  They  will  work  20  or  30  minutes  and  then 
they  iiavci  a  20  or  30  minute  rest.  No  man  could  live — ^I  do  not  believe  he  could 
live  very  long  and  work  six  hours  a  day  steadily  under  that  intense  heat.  They 
have  to  have  their  rest  spells.  I  think  that  almost  invariably  men  that  work 
for  12  hours  a  day  are  physically — well,  they  are  pale  and  they  are  thin  and 
they  are  a  little  worn.  That  Is  not  because  they  are  doing  too  much  work,  but 
they  are  shut  up  long  hours  and  they  do  not  have  sufficient  social  life.  The 
stockholders*  report — you  remember  that  a  year  ago  a  committee  of  stock- 
holders examined  all  the  steel  plants.     Their  report,  as  I  remember  it,  said 
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they  did  not  think  the  bad  effect  on  tlie  men — tliat  the  effect  was  not  so  bad 
physically  as  it  was  socially ;  that  if  a  man  must  be  12  hours  at  his  work  he 
did  not  get  a  life. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  was  the  report  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Uniteil 
States  Steel  Co.? 

Miss  Tasbell.  Yes;  the  report  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company — that  12 
hours*  work,  on  social  grounds  alone,  should  be  done  away  with. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  Is  the  escape  for  that?  Suppose  the  men  engaged 
in  it  held  that  same  theory  and  that  their  apparent  physical  condition  was  due 
to  exhaustion,  for  instance,  overfatigue,  how  is  the  approach  being  made,  if 
there  is  any,  to  escape  from  those  conditions? 

Miss  Tasbell.  The  eight-hour  shift  is  the  solution. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  can  they  get  it? 

Miss  Tabbell.  The  eight-hour  shift? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes.  If  you  say  there  were  50  per  cent  still  working  12 
hours  a  day  in  1910,  and  we  will  assume  it  holds  good  to-day 

Miss  Tabbell  (interrupting).  It  does  not,  I  think.  I  think  you  will  find  it 
Is  as  low  as  25  x>er  cent  in  some  of  the  plants  and  in  others  lower. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  preliminary  report  we  have  received  I  am  told  it 
runs  about  the  same.    We  have  not  completely  checked  that,  however. 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  think  that  is  too  high ;  I  feel  certain  that  it  is. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Assuming  there  is  a  large  proportion  that  still  work  12 
hours  a  day,  how  is  it  being  worked  out,  or  how  can  it  be  worked  out? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  think  it  must  be  worked  out  on  better  management,  more 
efficient  cooperation  with  the  men.  The  men,  of  course,  object.  I  talked  with 
12-hour  men  in  Vandegrift,  for  instance,  and  they  said  they  did  not  want  an 
eight-hour  shop  because  they  could  not  earn  as  much.  In  the  Commonwealth 
plant,  to  which  I  have  referred,  this  same  class  of  work  is  done  on  the  eight- 
hour  shift,  and  the  labor  in  the  factory  and  the  men  are  earning  Just  as  much 
and  the  output  is  just  as  much.  That  was  done  by  a  scientific  study  of  the 
problem.  That  work  is  all  piecework,  I  think,  and  the  piece  rate  in  all  opera- 
tions was  raised  a  little.  It  was  raised  so  that  in  8  hours  they  would  earn  as 
much  as  In  12;  the  men  were  not  told  that  In  order  to  keep  that  advance  In 
wages,  so  the  company  claims,  that  they  must  do  more  work,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  did  do  more  work  In  the  8  hours  than  most  of  them  had  been 
doing  In  12  hours,  because  they  came  rested  and  refreshed  and  their  minds 
had  been  renewed  by  a  little  pleasure.  They  found  they  can  do  that  In  the 
Commonwealth  Co.,  and  I  hope  the  steel  company  will  find  they  can  do  It. 
They  have  done  away  with  the  seven  days  a  week,  and  that  Is  a  very  great 
advance,  and  It  was  done  away  with  over  the  objection  of  a  great  many  of  the 
men.  I  think  In  one  case  3,000  men  left  a  Steel  Corporation's  plant  because 
the  Sunday  work  was  stopped  and  went  to  plants  where  Sunday  work  was  going 
on.    I  think  that  Is  true. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  the  wage  recelvefl  by  the  worker  has  any 
effect  upon  his  desire  to  work  upon  Sundays;  that  is,  if  he  deems  his  pay  ade- 
quate, whether  or  not  the  whole  question  of  wage  would  not  have  a  very  deep 
effect  on  a  man's  desire  to  work  long  hours  or  an  extended  number  of  days  in 
a  month? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  think  with  a  majority  of  men  it  would,  but  there  are  always 
men  who  have  some  reason  or  other 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Human  selfishness. 

Miss  Tabbell.  Well,  a  person  may  have  some  terrific  demands  on  him  that 
makes  him  anxious  to  earn  every  cent  that  he  can.  Men  may  have  sick 
wives  or  children  and  they  think  it  is  Important  to  earn  every  cent  they  can. 
We  have  a  great  many  foreigners  in  this  country  who  are  living  on  practically 
nothing,  so  they  can  save  up  their  money  and  go  back  to  their  own  countries 
and  buy  farms  and  live  on  them.  That  is  a  bad  condition  for  our  industry, 
but  there  are  great  bodies  of  foreigners  that  have  that  feeling. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  make  any  study  of  wages  In  these  Industries  you 
examined? 

Miss  T^vBBELL.  Yes;  I  always  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  consider  the  increase  of  wages  as  compared  with 
the  Increase  of  the  cost  of  living  during  the  same  periods? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes ;  I  always  took  figures  on  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  did  you  observe  in  regard  to  the  steel  company  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  in  that  respect? 
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Mi»s  Tabbell.  I  think  all  over  the  country  the  cost  of  living  has  Increased 
faster  than  wages  have  increased,  and  it  always  does.  The  cost  of  living  goes 
up  and  the  workmen  have  to  have  that  behind  them  in  order  to  get  an  increase 
of  wages. 

(Chairman  Walsh.  To  what  extent  did  you  observe  that  to  be  the  condition 
In  the  Pittsburgh  district?  To  what  extent  has  it  increased?  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  cost  of  living  increased  between  1901  and  the  present  time  to 
an  extent  perhaps  of  100  per  cent  greater  than  the  increase  of  wages;  would 
that  be  correct? 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  think  that  is  putting  it  pretty  steep,  but  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  those  figures  somewhere,  but  they  are  not  fresh  now  in  my  mind.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  that  is  the  experience,  greater  than 
the  increase  of  wages. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  examine  into  the  living  conditions  of  the  em- 
ployees deeply  and  extensively  in  these  cases? 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  have  s[)ent  considerable  time,  in  not  looking  at  the  worst, 
with  which  I  was  sutRcIently  familiar,  but  looking  at  those  things  which  were 
great  improvements  to  see  what  could  be  done.  I  wante<l  to  get  at  things  that 
had  been  done,  because  when  you  know  what  has  been  done  you  have  something 
to  go  on  and  have  a  pressure  to  put  on  people  who  think  conditions  can  not  be 
improved. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  study  the  effect  of  the  maintenance  of  stores  by 
these  large  companies  where  the  employees  buy  supplies? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  have  been  looking  into  that  question  for  a  number  of 
years — 1  looked  into  it  at — In  the  coke  region,  in  the  Frick  Coke  Co.  In  that 
region  the  mines  are  so  far  from  the  towns  that  there  has  to  be  a  store  of 
some  kind.  The  question  is  whether  the  company  or  an  individual  shall  keep 
that  store.  As  it  is  going  now  in  those  towns  I  think  there  are  about  20, 
each  one  had  its  store. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  is  that? 

Miss  Tarbell.  Near  Pittsburgh  in  the  ConnellsviUe  district.  Each  one  of  the 
20  towns  I  went  through  have  a  store.  I  took  the  prices  in  the  stores  very 
carefully.  I  talked  with  a  good  many  women  that  were  buying.  A  great 
many  of  those  women  were  foreigners  and  I  could  not  talk  with  them,  but  I 
saw  their  baskets,  I  saw  the  fooil  they  were  buying.  They  are  excellent  shops. 
I  think  you  can  not  find  better  kept  butcher  shops  anywhere.  The  prices  of 
meat  were  2  or  8  cents  lower  than  the  prices  in  the  nearest  towns.  The  people 
were  not  obllgeil  to  buy  there.  There  were  wagons  going  through  all  the  time, 
beer  wagons  and  butcher  carts  and  grocery  wagons,  but  there  were  no  Inde- 
I)endent  stores.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  those  stores  are  well  managed 
and  managed  for  the  Interest  of  the  employees.  That  they  always  are  Is  not 
true.  You  take  It  around — ^just  a  little  ways  off  in  other  mines  and  the  stores 
are  deplorable.  One  cause  of  the  strike  in  this  district  four  years  ago  was  that 
the  stores  were  badly  managed  and  the  people  were  swindle<l  on  prices.  Those 
stores  vary  a  great  deal. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  Inquire  into  the  capitalization  of  the  Union 
Supply  Co.,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  name  of  the  corporation  which  operates  the 
stores  for  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coal  &  Coke  Co.? 

Miss  Tarbell.  No  ;  but  I  read  their  reiwrt  and  had  that  report  In  mind  when 
I  looked  after  these  stores  and  was  trying  to  convince  myself  whether  in  this 
particular  location  the  stores  were  well  conducte<l  and  whether  the  prices  were 
higher  or  lower  than  the  people  could  get  the  same  goods  for  In  adjoining 
towns.  Now,  as  far  as  that  company  was  concorneil,  I  know  those  stores  are 
good  stores  and  they  are  not  swindling  tlie  people. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  observe  any  particular  strength  that  those  stores 
would  have  outside  of  the  mere  Influence  of  Its  being  operated  by  the  owners 
of  the  enterprise? 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  do  not  get  your  qut»stion,  Mr.  Walsh. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  e<»onomic  strength,  we  might  call  it,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  other  stores  were  farther  away  and  more  difficult  of  access, 
or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Miss  Tarbkll.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  other  stores,  Independent  stores, 
were  out  of  shopping  distance.  There  was  no  other  clientele  for  these  shops 
tlian  the  miners  t lionise] ves.  The  sliops  existed  for  the  miners.  If  there  had 
not  been  that  sliop  they  would  have  had  to  go  to  town  or  to  deal  with  the 
trnveling  wagons.  In  that  case  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  doing  a  very  goml 
wr.yU — that  is.  a  perfe<*tly  honest  business  proi>osition.     Tliere  are  many  com- 
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pony  stores  that  have  for  years  swindled  the  miners,  that  I  know,  but  I  kiu>\v 
that  was  not  being  done  In  this  particular  case.  I  do  not  know  what  Is  being 
done  In  the  company's  stores  in  other  subsidiary  companies  of  the  steel  com- 
pany. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  saw  the  report  that  was  made  on  the  conditions  of 
employment  in  the  Iron-and-steel  Industry  In  the  United  States  to  the  Fifty- 
second  CJongress? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  saw  the  statement  made  there  as  to  the  Union 
Supply  Co.  of  being  capitalized  for  $75,000? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  did  you  have  that  in  mind  when  you  made  these 
investigations? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  read  that,  and  I  wanted  to  see  what  kind  of 
shops  they  were  running. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  now,  from  your  observations,  what  would  you  say 
was  the  point  of  vantage  or  how  could  those  stores  make  sucli  an  enormous 
profit  as,  assuming  that  report  to  Congress  to  be  correct,  they  were  making? 
What  could  they • 

Miss  Tabbell  (interrupting).  Well,  I  don't  see  how  those  stores  could  make 
an  enormous  profit;  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  at  what  they  bought.  All  I 
know  Is  Just  what  I  have  told  you,  that  those  stores  were  selling  to  those 
lainers  a  little  cheaper  on  everything.  I  took  the  prices  of  shoes,  I  took  the 
prices  of  dry  goods,  I  took  the  prices  of  meat,  I  did  not  take  the  prices  of 
green  groceries,  because  those  miners  were,  practically  all  of  them,  raising  their 
own  vegetables  at  that  time;  and  I  was  very  much  interested  In  seeing  that 
the  store  Itself  was  buying  cabbages,  green  groceries,  and  potatoes  of  various 
kinds  from  the  miners  themselves  that  had  raised  them,  and  were  selling  them 
outside. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  recognize  that.  The  reason  I  was  trying  to  get  at  this, 
Miss  Tarbell,  Is 

Miss  Tabbell  (Interrupting).  Yes? 

Chairman  Walsh  (continuing).  I  recognize  the  fact  that  a  company  of  that 
kind  might  have  advantages  other  than  charging  excessive  prices  to  Its  patrons. 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes;  they  would  have. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Such  as  buying  In  large  quantities  and  being  sure  of 
what  the  demand  was  going  to  be. 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  character  of  the  goods  to  be  bought? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  heard  and  recognized  that  But  this  report,  now, 
states  that  the  Union  Supply  CJo.  (Ltd.),  during  the  52  months  for  which 
records  are  available,  paid  dividends  slightly  over  1,617  per  cent  of  Its  capitali- 
zation, which  represents  an  average  of  372  per  cent  per  annum.  They  have 
now  a  nominal  capitalization  of  $500,(X)0,  and  have  paid  dividends  thereon  of 
80.5  per  cent  per  annum  or  537  per  cent  on  Its  original  capitalization.  Now, 
you  say,  so  far  as  you  observed  It,  that  the  prices  have  compared  most  favor- 
ably with  those  in  the  same  locality ;  and  you  went  into  the  question  no  deeper 
than  to  make  that  examination  you  speak  of? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes;  I  knew,  of  course,  that  they  have  advantages.  In  the 
first  place,  they  owned  this  ground — they  owned  the  building 

Chairman  Walsh.  They  do  not  pay  rent,  for  Instance? 

Miss  Tabbell.  No.  They  must,  of  course,  buy  very  Intelligently,  because  they 
had  a  very  good  class  of  goods;  but  they  keep  a  very  fresh  stock.  It  was 
ratlier  interesting  to  see  how  tlie  hats  and  stjies  compare<l.  It  was  just  as 
good  as  tliey  were  in  Pittsburgh.  It  was  a  fresh  stock — not  old  stock — that  is, 
in  those  particular  towns.  I  don't  suppose,  of  course,  they  could  sell  tlielr 
goods 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  prices  charged  In  the  stores  has  a  very  definite  effect 
on  what  might  be  termed  real  wages  In  a  certain  locality,  meaning  what  a  man 
retains  from  his  wages? 

Miss  Tabbelt^  Yes;  of  course.  It  has.  And  the  way  to  get  around  that  in 
small  communities,  industrial  communities,  the  real  way  Is  to  carry  on  a  co- 
operative store ;  but  you  can  only  carry  on  a  cooperative  store  where  the  work- 
men own  the  store  and  are  represented  In  Its  management,  and.  If  there  are 
profits,  share  In  the  profits,  and  must  be  represented  on  the  management.    That 
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has  beon  done  in  some  places,  but  it  is  very  difficult  tct  do  that  in  a  fluctuating 
community  like  these  mining  camps  and  with  foreigners.  That  is  very  difficult. 
But  I  think  the  ideal  way  in  a  small  community,  where  it  must  keep  up  its 
own  shop,  is  to  have  the  cooperative  store  in  which  everybody  has  an  interest 
That  has  been  done  in  some  places.  I  know  of  one  or  two  that  are  admirably 
managed  and  owned  by  the  workmen — by  the  whole  group — and  where  every 
man  that  has  any  interest  in  it  gets  a  share  of  the  sales,  gets  lower  prices,  and 
gets  his  dividends. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  Miss  Tarbell,  I  do  not  wish  to  divert  you  at  this  time, 
because  we  are  all  interested  In  this  matter,  but  I  feel  that  I  ouj^ht  to  speak  to 
you  about  this — ^these  newspaper  gentlemen  are  very  pushing  about  getting 
snapshots  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  and  they  have  asked  me  for — ^and  so  far  as 
the  commission  is  concerned,  they  may  do  that  any  time,  but  I  do  not  like  to 
have  them  do  it  at  this  time  without  mentioning  that  to  you  and  ascertaining  if 
that  is  all  right  with  you? 

Miss  Tabbexl.  Well,  if  they  don't  explode  anything  it  Is  all  right  with  me. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Referring  to  Vandergrlft  particularly,  Miss  Tarbell,  is 
there  a  definite  policy  there  with  relation  to  the  organization  of  labor? 

Miss  Tabbell.  As  I  understand  it,  Vandergrlft  w^s  what  Is  called  an  open 
shop.  There  are  in  Vandergrlft  a  great  many  members  of  unions,  I  think.  I 
believe  the  union  scale  of  wages  prevails.  That  is  my  impression.  There  is 
the  same  opposition  in  Vandergrlft  as  there  Is  all  through  the  Steel  Trust,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  a  recognition  of  the  union. 

Chairman  Walsis.  The  steel  company  has  a  definite  policy  against  it,  I 
believe? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Well,  I  don't  think  they  discriminate — so  far  as  I  know,  I 
have  never  come  across  a  case  of  what  I  call  a  discrimination  against  a  union 
man.  That  is,  I  do  not  know  of  any  subsidiary  where  they  ask,  "  Do  you  belong 
to  a  union  or  not?"  Now,  that  is  as  far  as  my  inquiries  go,  and  I  alway;) 
inquire  about  that  point  I  found  all  through  the  steel  plants  a  good  deal  of 
touchiness  on  the  subject  of  unions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  alleged  resolution  of 
the  executive  committee,  which  is  said  to  be  still  in  force,  passed  June  17,  1901, 
as  .follows :  "  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  extension  of  union  labor  and 
advise  the  subsidiary  companies  to  take  a  firm  position  when  these  questions 
come  up  and  say  they  are  not  going  to  recognize  it,  namely,  any  extension  of 
unions  in  the  mills  where  they  do  not  now  exist." 

I>oes  that  seem  to  be  the  general  policy  in  all  the  places  you  have  visitetl? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Well,  I  should  say  that  the  managers  wherever  I  have  been 
would  be  a  little  loath  to  lay  down  their  labor  policy  quite  as  strong  as  that 
And  I  have  asked  a  great  many  of  them,  and  their  reply  has  been :  "  There  are 
union  men  in  this  shop.  We  never  ask  whether  a  man  belongs  to  a  union  or 
not.  We  never  discriminate  against  union  men."  I  take  that  on  their  statement 
I  have  asked  in  Vandergrlft  in  various  places  where  I  have  talked  w^ith  labor- 
ing men,  whether  th.ere  had  been  any  actual  discrimination.  They  said  it  was 
one  of  those  things  that  they  did  not  talk  about.  Of  course,  the  labor  troubles 
have  been  very  keen,  and  I  think  it  seems  gradually  to  be  dying  out,  and  the 
time  may  come  when  both  sides  will  have  a  more  reasonable  attitude.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  an  acute  question  in  the  steel  plants.  That  Is  my 
impression.  The  Invariable  reply  I  got  when  I  asked  a  manager  about  unionism 
was,  "  There  are  union  men  all  through  our  shops.  We  never  ask  that  question 
and  never  discriminate  against  them."  The  invariable  answer,  when  I  talked 
to  a  workman  was,  "  The  union  men  are  here,  but  we  are  not  active,  and  the 
management  would  not  stand  for  activity.    They  Insist  on  the  open  shop." 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  notice  the  affidavits  that  were  filed  with  President 
Taft  in  1910  with  respect  to  Vandergrlft  and  to  the  effect  that  they  were  unable 
to  secure  a  hall  in  Vandergrlft  in  which  to  hold  a  meeting;  that  the  workmen  in 
the  mills  were  specifically  forbidden  any  meetings? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Union  meetings? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Union  meetings ;  that  the  organizers  were  forcibly  attacked 
by  the  watchmen  led  by  the  foreman  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  and 
tliat  the  organizers  were  forcibly  compelled  to  leave  the  town. 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  Inquired  from  two  or  three  people,  and  they  told  me  the  same 
thing — that  when  the  union  organizers  came  into  the  town — ^there  are  in  Van- 
dergrlft a  good  many  Italians  and  a  good  many  foreigners  that  do  not  speak 
English — the  foreign  workmen  chased  them  out  That  is  what  was  told  me  by 
two  or  three  different  people.    Whether  it  was  true  or  not  I  don't  know. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Did  yon  observe  whether  or  not  there  was  any  political 
control  exercised  by  the  company  in  the  town — any  political  organization  of  the 
community? 

Miss  Tabbell.  The  town  council  is  made  up  entirely  of  men  from  the  shops. 
I  attend  the  town  council  meetings;  I  attended  the  meetings  of  the  board 
of  education,  and  it  was  made  up  entirely  of  shopmen.  The  men  that  ran  the 
churches  were  all  men  that  belonged  in  the  shops.  I  hardly  found  one  from  the 
management  There  was  no  member  of  the  management  on  the  council,  and  no 
member  of  the  management  on  the  school  board,  as  I  remember ;  of  course,  the^ 
were  in  the  different  churches. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  mayor,  or  burgess  as  they  called  him,  who  was  the 
mayor,  regardless  of  his  name,  what  was  his  position? 

Miss  Tabbell.  The  mayor  kept  a  store  in  Vandergrift. 

Chairman  Walsh.  An  independent  shopkeeper? 

Miss  Tabbell.  He  was  an  independent  shopkeeper  entirely.  I  went  to  two 
meetings  of  the  town  council.  I  went  down  once — they  get  a  man  in  jail  about 
once  in  three  weelis  in  Vandergrift,  and  it  is  a  great  event  when  they  have  a 
man  in  Jail,  and  I  was  invited  to  see  the  prisoner  and  hear  the  trial,  which 
I  did. 

I  asked  about  political  parties,  and  I  was  told  that  they  had  been  pretty 
strongly  Republican.  Of  course  that  class  of  workmen  nearly  all  are  high-tariff 
men,  but  when  the  Progressive  Party  came  along  there  was  a  great  number 
of  them  that  went  over  to  the  Progressive  Party.  I  was  shown  their  figures  on 
the  last  election.  The  Democrats  polled  the  largest  vote  and  then  the  Republi- 
cans and  then  the  Progressives  and  then  the  Socialists.  There  are  guite  a 
number  of  Socialists  in  Vandergrift,  and  they  have  their  lively  meetings  on  the 
public  square.  Now,  If  they  forbid  the  union  to  meet  on  the  public  square  I 
don't  know  it;  but  they  have  got  in  Vandergrift  what  would  be  an  absolutely 
wonderful  public  forum,  and  the  Socialists  come  and  gather  there,  and  I  saw 
them  grouped  together,  and  there  was  no  interference  so  far  as  I  know.  They 
have  only  one  i>oliceman  on  duty  in  Vandergrift,  and  as  they  have  a  pretty  good 
surface  to  cover  he  might  not  have  been  chasing  Socialists  that  particular 
moment;  but  I  understood  they  were  not  chased,  that  they  were  allowed  to 
hold  their  meetings  freely. 

Now,  if  they  forbid  union  meetings  I  do  not  know;  but  of  course  it  is  very 
foolish  if  they  do.  They  ought  to  say,  **  Come  on,  boys,  here  is  the  square,  and 
talk  all  you  want  to." 

Chairman  Walsh.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  proclamation  issued 
by  James  H.  Chambers,  burgess,  on  the  Slst  day  of  August,  1009,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  claimed  organizers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  undertook 
to  hold  meetings  there.    Did  you  see  that  resolution? 

Miss  Tabbell.  No;  I  never  saw  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  was  a  proclamation.    It  reads  as  follows : 

"After  congratulating  the  people  of  Vandergrift  and  the  adjoining  boroughs 
on  the  measure  of  pe&ce  and  prosperity  which  now  pervades  the  community, 
I  know  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  all  good  people  in  saying  that  we  would 
deplore  anything  that  would  mar  the  peace  and  harmony  which  now  per- 
vades the  entire  community,  and  this  is  particularly  so  as  regards  Vandergrift 
Borough.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  regret  that  outside  influence  seems  to  be 
at  work,  the  accomplishment  of  which  would  only  tend  to  disturb  the  pence 
and  order  of  the  Borough  of  Vandergrift  I  refer  to  marches,  parades,  meet- 
ings, and  demonstrations  by  persons,  mostly  nonresidents,  and  which  would 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  engender  ill  feeling  among  our  neighbors  and 
citizens. 

"As  the  corporate  officer  of  the  Borough  of  Vandergrift,  Pa.,  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in  the  borough,  I  can  not  tolerate  or 
permit  any  such  conditions  to  exist 

"Now,  know  ye,  that  I,  James  H.  Chambers,  burgess  of  the  Borough  of 
Vandergrift,  Pa.,  by  and  under  authority  and  power  in  me  vested  by  law,  do 
hereby — ^until  such  time  as  may  seem  more  expedient — ^forbid  the  assembling 
of  persons  in  large  crowds  upon  the  streets,  alleys,  highways,  or  private  prop- 
erties, and  all  marches,  parades,  public  meetings,  or  any  other  public  demon- 
stration within  the  borough  limits,  and  all  persons  are  commanded  to  follow 
their  usual  vocations  in  their  usual  quiet  way. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  81st  day  of  August,  1009. 

"James  H.  CHAUsxna, Burgess,^ 
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Tou  say  your  attention  was  not  called  to  that? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  never  saw  that ;  no.    A  very  foolish  onler. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  that? 

Miss  Tabbell.  A  very  foolish  order. 

Chairman  Walsh.  A  very  foolish  order,  and,  of  course,  would  be  a  serious 
interference  with  democracy  there  or  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Harrlman  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Miss  Tarbell,  In  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers, can  scientific  management  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  employees? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Well,  it  can  not  work  very  long,  because  scientific  manage- 
ment depends  absolutely  upon  the  workmen.  It  can  not  be  put  over  unless  the 
worker  agrees — ^absolutely  can  not.  I  think  that  has  been  proved  again  and 
again.  Wherever  the  attempt  has  been  made,  as  it  has  been  made  sometimes, 
to  make  the  times  too  short — sometimes  an  employer  will  come  along  to  the 
time  study  man  and  say,  "  Well,  just  shorten  that  up  a  little."  Wherever  they 
do  that  they  have  trouble.  It  won't  work  out  unless  you  have  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  workmen.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  workmen.  I  an  perfectly 
convinced  of  that 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Where  scientific  management  is  installed,  in  your 
estimation,  is  or  is  not  organized  labor  valuable? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  think  organized  labor  is  always  valuable 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  You  do  not  consider  it  necessary  though? 

Miss  Tabbell.  You  mean  necessary,  to  the  installation  of  the  system?  To 
the  working  of  the  system. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Yea — to  the  employees. 

Miss  Tabbell.  Individually? 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Yes 

Miss  Tabbell  (interrupting).  Well,  that  all  depends  upon  how — upon  what 
ideas  the  employees  have;  how  much  they  believe  in  cooperation  among  them- 
selves; how  much  they  believe  that  they  can  do  through  a  united  effort.  The 
union  is  an  organization  that  ought  to  concern  itself  with  everything  that 
concerns  the  best  Interests  and  development  of  the  body  of  people  in  It 
Wherever  you  can  get  a  body  of  men  working  together  for  their  own  Inter- 
ests it  is  a  good  thing.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  not  to  foster  the  unions. 
I  think  many  intelligent  employers  see  that  and  would  rather  have  their  men 
unionized.  I  have  had  many  employers  tell  me  they  would  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances do  away  with  the  union;  that  they  thought  it  was  a  fine  thing  all 
the  way  around. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employee,  you 
do  not  consider  It  as  a  protection,  where  there  is  scientific  management,  that 
there  should  be  unionizing? 

Miss  Tabbell.  You  mean  do  T  consider  it  essential  to  the  honest  manage- 
ment? 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Yes. 

Miss  Tabbell.  No;  I  do  not  I  don't  think  It  is  esentlal.  Where  you  have 
scientific  management  properly  Installed  it  is  because  you  have  very  Intelli- 
gent workmen  and  where  you  have  employers  and  managers  of  a  very  high 
grade  and  where  they  know  that  any  Imposition,  any  unfairness,  any  injustice 
that  is  worketl  on  the  operative  rebounds  on  themselves — where  they  under- 
stand that  perfectly,  and  where  their  great  idea  is  to  do  full  Justice  and 
develop  that  employee  to  the  fullest  extent  It  is  primarily  a  system,  Just  as 
Mr.  Taylor  has  said  again  and  again,  to  develop  men.  Only  those  men  who 
are  enlightened  enough,  who  are  big  enough  to  see  that  they  can  not  any 
more  have  injustice  done  or  any  more  impose  upon  an  operative  than  a  union 
would.  Kow,  where  the  system  is  misunderstood  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
abuse  it,  the  union  ought  to  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  system,  and  with 
how  and  when  It  is  properly  installed,  to  put  a  check  to  it;  but  it  will  only 
ball  things  up  unless  they  really  understand  the  system. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Miss  Tarbell,  to  what  extent  do  women  share  the 
burdens  of  men  In  Industries,  In  your  study — ^have  you  found  out? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  "  the  burdens,"  Mrs.  Harrlman? 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Well,  I  mean  as  to  hours  and  poor  wages  and 
amount  of  work  tliey  have  to  do? 

Miss  Tabbei-l.  The  wages  of  women  are  ordinarily  lower.  There  are,  of 
wurse,  reasons  for  that  They  are  not  as  stable  a  quantity  in  Industry  as 
men ;  and  then  there  are  fewer  of  them  that  are  trained.  Of  course,  the  great 
body  of  women  that  go  into  factories  go  in  without  any  knowledge  at  all, 
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Utterly  untrained,  and  they  luive  to  learn  their  work  and  that  militates  against 
their  wages.  If  we  could  have  some  kind  of  training — if  we  once  could  get  all 
our  operation,  all  our  tasks,  made  worthy ;  a  standard  for  every  task — now, 
that  is  one  thing  I  see  In  scientific  management  which  makes  it  appeal  to  me. 
It  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  menial  task;  that  you  should  study  every 
task  and  set  a  stani^ard  for  it.  And  it  does  not  matter  what  a  man  or  woman 
docs,  it  ought  to  be  worth  doing  and  you  ought  to  find  out  the  worthy  way 
of  doing  it. 

There  are  poor  girls  thrown  Into  these  big  factories  and  none  of  them  know- 
ing anything  about  their  work  and  perhaps  never  have  seen  a  machine.  And 
they  take  them  and  put  them  at  machines  without  any  Instruction  except 
what  a  driven  manager  will  give,  or  foreman.  That  is  a  great  handicap.  The 
woman  is  not  worth  much.  Poor  thing,  how  can  she  be?  She  has  had  no 
training.  I  believe  people  ought  not  to  be  allowcnl  to  go  to  work  until  they 
know  the  job.    We  ought  to  have  some  system  of  training  for  everything. 

Commissioner  Hapjuman.  And  you  think  that  is  the  reason  for  the  lower 
wages  women  receive? 

^liss  Tarbell.  I  say  that  is  one. 

Commissioner  Harriman.  One  reason? 

Miss  Tarbell.  Another  reason  is  that  they  are  not  as  stable  a  quantity. 
Another  reason  is  that  they  are  not  eager  to  push  themselves  up  in  a  par- 
ticular trade;  that  is,  the  period  of  service  is  rather  a  short  one  with  them; 
they  marry.  I  think  that  all  these  things  militates  against  their  wagee.  Then, 
of  course,  a  great  many  of  the  oi)erations  are  low-grade  operations,  and  they 
are  very  cheap  operations. 

Commission  Harriman.  Miss  Tarbell,  do  you  feel  that  suffrage  would  im- 
prove, or  the  reverse,  the  condition  of  women  in  industry? 

Miss  Tarbell.  Well,  I  think  that  is  very  hard  to  say.  I  think  sometimes  it 
might  improve  it. 

Commissioner  Harriman.  You  think  it  might  improve  it? 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  think  it  might  improve  it  sometimes ;  and — ^it  would  depend 
on  the  conditions.  I  do  not  like  to  see  women  in  politics  because,  of  course, 
our  public  life  is  merely  partisan  politics  as  it  goes  now,  and  I  would  rather 
Bee  them  doing  less  self-interested  things. 

Commissioner  Harriman.  Well,  to  what  extent  do  the  financial  powers  which 
control  industry  aid  or  hamper  suffrage? 

Miss  Tarbell.  Oh,  I  don't  think  they  have  anything  to  do  with  it 

Commissioner  Harriman.  You  do  not 

Miss  Tarbeix.  Oh,  I  don't  think  they  would  bother  themselves  about  suffrage. 
Most  of  the  men  I  know  believe  in  suffrage.  It  is  not  the  men  that  are  keep- 
ing suffrage  away  from  the  women ;  it  is  the  women. 

Commissioner  Harriman.  Miss  Tarbell,  has  women's  suffrage,  so  far  as  you 
know,  helped  to  secure  and  enforce  laws  minimizing  vice  or  has  it  not? 

Miss  Takbell.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  that  suffrage  has  had  fair  enough 
test  on  that  point.  Probably  the  best  laws  we  have  had  in  regard  to  women 
and  children  have  been  made  in  States  where  there  is  no  woman  suffrage. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  Western  States  have  adopted  a  body  of  laws  that  are 
very  good.  They  have  gone  around  to  different  States  and  found  the  best  laws 
and  voted  them.  But  no  law  is  worth  much  which  does  not  grow  out  of  actual 
condition.  You  copy  a  law  from  Massachusetts  over  in  Colorado  or  Utah,  and 
that  is  not  much  good.  What  you  want  is  a  law  born  in  Utah  and  a  law  born 
in  Colorado.  The  conditions  always  differ  in  different  places.  I  think  the  age 
of  consent  has  been  raised  in  all  the  suffrage  States,  which  of  course  is  a  good 
thing;  I  think  that  wherever  we  have  women  suffrage  we  will  get  legislation 
against  liquor.  Wliether  you  will  get  its  enforcement,  I  don't  know.  That  is 
up  to  the  women  and  dei^ends  on  how  active  they  are  and  how  intelligent  and 
how  much  interested  they  are.  You  will  get  a  vote  against  liquor — yo\i  will 
always  get  that  where  you  have  suffrage.  I  think,  though,  they  did  not  get  it 
in  California. 

Commissioner  Harriman.  No;  I  believe  not  in  California.  Did  you,  Mr. 
Weinstock? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  a  good  many  local  districts;  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Lennon  says  he  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
Question  or  two. 

Conmiissioner  Lennon.  Miss  Tarbell,  in  your  work  on  the  magazines,  would 
you  permit  the  application  of  the  Taylor  system  to  your  work  as  to  the  time 
you  should  write  a  sentence  in,  as  to  the  particular  adjective  you  should  use  in 
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a  particular  case  if  there  were  several  having  nearly  the  same  meaningt 
Would  you  permit  them  to  govern  your  time  and  your  motions  and  where  your 
ink  should  stand  and  how  your  pen  should  he  held? 

Miss  Tabbeix.  Well,  if  they  could  show  me  a  better  way  of  holding  my  pen 
and  a  better  way  of  placing  my  ink  bottle  why  shouldn't  I  permit  it?*  However, 
you  must  remember  that  the  Taylor  system,  sa  far  as  it  has  been  applied,  applied 
to  mechanical  operations.  It  does  not  apply  and  has  not  be^n  applied  to  writ- 
ing. I  think  it  might  be  a  very  good  thing  for  most  of  us  if  we  had  something 
strenuous  over  us.    We  arc  a  pretty  sloppy  people. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Is  there  any  such  thing  in  a  machine  shop,  for  in- 
stance, as  a  mechanical  operation  without  mental  activity? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Oh,  no;  oh,  no;  and  one  of  the  good  things  about  scientific 
management  is  that  it  is  a  great  stimulus  to  mental  activity — a  great  stimu- 
lus. That  is,  it  teaches  you  the  right  way  to  do  things.  You  have  to  learn  it 
You  have  to  think  whether  you  are  doing  it  right  or  wrong  all  the  time.  Your 
mind  must  be  on  that.  This  old  mechanical  unthinking  operation,  rule-of-thumb 
operation,  is  very  bad  for  the  brain.  It  don't  keep  you  lively  enough;  don't 
jack  you  up  enough. 

Ooniuiissiouer  Lennon.  If  there  was  an  attempt  by  those  who  purchase  tiie 
writing  of  people  who  write  to  introduce  some  system  of  so-called  scientific 
management,  would  the  writers  insist  upon  cooperation  in  every  detail  as  to  its 
introduction? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Well,  of  course,  we  have  over  us  something  that  corresponds 
to  that ;  we  have  the  people  that  set  our  standards  for  literature ;  we  have  our 
critics;  we  have  our  editors  who  are  always  driving  us  to  greater  efficiency. 
There  probably  is  no  class  of  people  that  are  harder  driven  for  greater  output 
than  the  Journalist  by  those  people  over  them  that  are  always  seeking  to  make 
their  periodicals  more  efficient  and  more  productive. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Well,  those  general  principles  apply  to  the  mechanics, 
too,  do  they  not? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes;  those  principles  are  very  much  the  principles — they  are 
not  nearly  so — not  worked  out  so  well  as  for  mechanical  operation,  but  they 
are  analogous.  That  is,  I  think  the  more  nearly  that  I  can  apply  the  principles 
of  scientific  management  in  my  own  work  the  better  workman  I  will  be.  The 
trouble  with  me  is  I  am  not  an  efficient  enough  person. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  In  those  places,  some  of  which  you  mentioned  the 
name,  does  the  bonus  system,  or  the  increased  wage,  that  you  speak  of,  apply  to 
all  workmen  in  the  shop  or  industry  or  only  to  a  small  proportion  of  them? 

Miss  Tabbell.  In  some  shops  that  I  have  been  in  I  think  that  everybody  had 
the  increased  wage.  In  certain  other  shops  not.  There  are  some  operations 
that  are  very  difficult  to  put  under  scientific  management.  You  must  remember 
that  it  is  a  science  that  is  in  its  infancy.  The  workmen  come  slowly  under  it. 
That  is,  they  are  slowly  educated.    It  is  a  system  of  education. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Have  you  found  that  the  unions  are  opposed  to  real 
scientific  management? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Well,  I  can  only  judge  from  their  expression.  I  have  read 
all  the  testimony  before  this  commission,  and  I  certainly  got  the  idea  that  they 
did  not  know  very  much  about  it,  for  one  thing;  and  then  another  thing,  that 
they  were  not  taking  any  very  active  steps  to  find  out.  That  makes  me  feel 
badly,  because  I  believe  in  unions,  and  I  think  there  are  no  people  in  the 
country  with  greater  responsibility  on  their  shoulders  than  the  unions;  and 
that  they  should  pass  lightly  and  without  thorough  investigation  on  anything 
in  the  world  that  promises  to  help  the  men  and  women  under  them  seems  to  me 
very  bad. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  unions  most 
vitally  interested  have  been  studying  the  matter  carefully  for  years,  since  Mr. 
Taylor  first  Introduced  his  system— rcontlnuously  ? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that,  but  I  have  seen  no  reports  that 
would  show  it. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  regard- 
ing  the  coke  Industry.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  in  the  coke  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  women  were  to  be  seen  firing  the  ovens  practically  stripped  to 
their  waists? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  them  doing  that. 

Commissioner  I^ennon.  Was  that  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lynch? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  do  not  know.    I  never  saw  any  great  amount  of  it 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Well,  I  have  seen  hundreds. 
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Miss  Tabbeu^  Yes?    I  never  saw  a  gi'eiit  amount  of  it 

Ckmimissioner  Lbnnon.  Has  that  entirely  lKH?n  removed? 

Miss  Tabbeli^  It  is  many  years  since  I  liave  seen  a  woman  working  around 
a  coke  oven.  I  do  not  know ;  I  would  not  say.  I  think  some  of  the  conditions 
in  those  coke  villages  now — in  those  coke  ovens — are  as  bad  as  they  were.  I 
must  judge  from  the  exterior,  but  it  has  been  many  years  since  I  have  seen  a 
woman  around  a  coke  oven. 

(^/ommlssloner  Lennon.  I>o  you  ascribe  the  changes  in  such  conditions  as 
those  that  have  taken  place  to  the  activity  and  initiative  of  the  steel  com- 
pany or  to  the  agitation  of  the  common  people  throughout  the  United  States? 

ISIiss  Tabbeix.  Well,  I  think  advancement  is  always  the  result  of  enlighten- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  people  that  affects  everybody.  Public  opinion  on  these 
subjects  is  enlarging  all  around.  We  all  of  us  see  this  thing  much  larger  than 
we  did  10  years  ago.  All  of  us  are  learning.  The  steel  company  has  been 
learning  very  fast. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  You  think  that  is  true? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true.  The  steel  company  had  learned  a 
good  deal  when  it  stopped  Sunday  work.  I  think  you  will  concede  that  it 
learned  a  big  thing  then. 

C/ommlssioner  Lennon.  But  they  have  not  stopped  it 

Miss  Tabbell.  Well,  then,  I  am  misinformed.  How  much  Sunday  work  do 
they  have? 

Commissioner  Lennon.  I  could  not  say  the  percentage,  but  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  their  plants 

Miss  Tabbell  (interrupting).  Well,  I  suppose  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  Sunday  work  in  everything;  anything  that  goes  on.  I  know  in  my 
house  the  cook  has  to  cook  Sunday  dinner.  Now,  the  Sunday  work  I  have 
seen  in  the  Steel  Corporation  plants  has  been  this — there  are  always  watch- 
men. There  must  be  watchmen  in  those  plants.  I  think  we  would  concede 
that.  The  furnace  ovens  have  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  I  think  that  in  most  of 
the  open  hearths  there  will  be  a  shift  come  on  toward  night  on  Sunday 
because  the  furnaces  can  not  be  allowed  to  get  cold  without  great  loss.  I 
really  believe  they  are  making  an  effort  to  stop  Sunday  work,  and  that  they 
liave  cut  off  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  would  not  w^ant  to  say  that  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  the  largest  views  of  labor  in  the  world,  but  I  think  titiey  have  done  some 
mighty  good  things  in  tlie  last  year.  They  have  been  willing  to  say  this :  ''  We 
have  been  doing  things  that  were  not  right  and  we  have  put  our  w^hole  force 
to  correcting  what  is  wrong."  Now,  I  say  that  is  acting  like  a  man.  They 
have  not  stopped  by  any  means.  They  are  going  on  at  this  very  time.  Then, 
this  safety  work  of  theirs — ^that  is  the  best  that  there  has  been  in  any  country. 
If  the  union  would  take  the  code  that  they  have  laid  down  for  their  places  and 
say,  "  We  are  going  to  insist  upon  this  In  all  plants,"  they  would  do  a  great  thing 
for  themselves.  Their  sanitation  work  is  a  great  work.  They  are  enlarging 
all  the  time.  They  are  learning.  Let  us  give  them  a  chance.  We  all  have 
lots  to  learn  about  these  things. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  We  admit  that  but  hasn*t  the  workingman  in  an 
iudusti-y  as  much  right  to  initiate  reforms  as  the  employer? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Oh,  yes. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  And  have  the  say  as  to  whose  ideas  shall  be  tried  out? 

Miss  Tabbell.  He  certainly  ought  to  have. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Well,  where  has  that  been  done  by  the  steel  com- 
pany or  any  of  the  other  great  corporations? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Well,  take  this  safety  work.  I  think  If  you  will  examine  the 
records  of  the  safety  work  that  you  will  find  a  great  many  things  suggested  by 
the  workers  that  are  being  tried. 

Comiuissloner  Lennon.  By  the  individual  workmen  themselves? 

M1.SS  Tabbell.  I  know* that  to  be  true.    Isn't  that  true? 

Commissioner  Lennon.  By  the  individual  workman,  yes. 

Miss  Tabbell,  By  the  individual  workman. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  But  by  cooperation  of  all  the  workmen  in  the  plant 
or  industry? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Well,  that  whole  safety  work  is  cooperative  work.  There  is  no 
steel  company  that  does  not  have  a  safety  committee  made  up  of  the  men,  and 
they  are  cooperative  in  their  tendency,  which  is  always  a  good  thing. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  That  Is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions, please. 
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Commissioner  Wkinbtock.  If,  as  you  pointed  out,  Miss  Tarbell,  the  eight- 
hour  day  is  practicable  and  profitable  in  the  Illinois  steel  mill,  why  could  it  not 
be  made  practicable  and  profitable  generally? 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  think  it  could,  myself.    I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  that. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  Then  you  know  of  no  good  reason  why  it  ought 
not  to  be  a  common  condition? 

Miss  Tabbell.  The  only  reason  why  it  Is  not  a  common  condition  is  of  course 
the  matter  of  efficiency  and  of  intelligence  in  installing  it 

Commissioner  Wei  n stock.  Well,  now,  is  there  any  corporation  that  you  know 
of  that  has  at  its  command  higher  brains — ^t>etter  brains  and  higher  ability  tlian 
this  steel  company,  for  example? 

Miss  Tabbell.  No;  I  think  not 

Commissioner  W^ein stock.  They  have  the  best  that  money  can  employ  any- 
where? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes.    They  ought  to  have  anywhere,  at  least 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Why  should  it  not  be  possible  for  them  to  estab- 
lish it  if  that  has  been  established  in  smaller  concerns? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  believe  it  is  possible  for  them  to  establish  it  1  believe  they 
ought  to  do  it.  I  know  they  are  contemplating  it  At  least  I  think  if  you  read 
their  public  statements — and  that  is  what  I  depend  uiwn — ^you  will  find  that 
there  is  much  talk  of  this.  They  feel,  I  suppose,  that  changes  of  that  kind  in 
con>orutions  as  big  as  theirs  and  as  unwieldiy  with  so  many  dilTerent  in- 
fluences, are  slowly  made.  We  can  all  understand  that  It  is  a  pretty  big  under- 
taking in  its  operation. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  I  remember  reading  recently  a  copy  of  the 
last  annual  report  to  the  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Co.,  and  as  I 
now  recall  it  there  was  a  statement  made  therein  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  operate  the  mills  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  ahcTyet  that  is  what  you 
say  you  saw  with  your  own  eyes  in  Illinois  is  a  fact,  then  it  would  indicate 
that  the  writer  of  that  statement  was  in  error. 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes. 

(>)mmissioner  WEmsTocK.  And  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  an  eight-hour 
shift 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes. 

(>>mmissioner  Weinstock.  In  that  industry? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  believe  it  is  possible  from  what  I  have  seen. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  From  tlie  study  that  you  have  made  of  scientific 
shop  management,  you  believe,  Miss  Tarbell,  scientific  shop  management  is 
compatible  with  collective  bargaining? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes;  I  do. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  the  two  can  go  hand  in  hand? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  believe  so.  That  is,  you  can  in  most  shops ;  the  basic  wage  in 
many  of  them  of  course,  is  the  result  of  collective  bargaining.    They  rtart  there. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes. 

Miss  Tabbell.  And  I  do  not  see  why  the  bonus  or  the  premium  or  the  addi- 
tional wage,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  should  not  be  fixed  collectively.  I  do 
not  for  myself  just  see  how  it  can  be  done,  but  if  that  is  the  point  at  which 
labor  sticks,  then  I  think  that  is  the  point  that  ought  to  be  considered.  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  not  be  worked  out  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
scientific  experts  that  feel  that  it  can  be  worked  out. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  scientific  management — as  you  have  Just 
explained — is  based  upon  the  standard  wage  and  a  plus  in  the  form  of  a  bonus. 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes, 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Therefore,  collective  bargaining  is  essential  to  es- 
tablishing the  standard  wage — the  basis? 

Miss  Tabbeix.  I  think  myself  it  is  a  good  thing,  collective  bargaining  for  the 
basic  wage,  and  collective  bargaining  is  good  for  anything,  that  all  of  these 
things  ought  to  be  done  collectively,  cooperatively — everything. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  as  I  recall  it,  we  have  had  scientific  manage- 
ment experts  on  the  witness  stand  who  have  given  it  as  tlielr  opinion  that  where 
scientific  management  prevaile<l  unions  were  neeilless.  And  I  think  we  have 
had  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  would  not  cooperate  with  organ- 
izoil  labor  in  scientific  management  because  they  had  found  that  organized 
labor  was  hostile  to  the  introduction  of  scientific  management  and  would  hinder 
it  wherever  possible,  and  therefore  they  regarded  organized  labor  as  a  disad- 
vantage in  shops  where  scientific  management  was  introduced.  Now,  iB  th«re 
a  sound  basis  for  the  position  of  these  experts? 
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Miss  Tarbell.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  the  particnlar  experience  on  which 
they  are  basing  that,  statement.  Of  course,  the  installation  of  scientific 
management  in  shops  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  It  is  a  long  problem.  There 
are  a  great  many  factors  involved  in  it.  A  man  has  his  hands  pretty  full,  and 
as  I  understand  it  in  going  into  a  shop  these  engineers  demand — ^they  are 
superior  to  the  employer.  They  will  allow  no  interference  with  their  method. 
They  have  what  they  believe  to  be  a  scientific  formula  to  be  Installed  where 
people  have  to  be  persuaded  to  do  that ;  they  have  to  be  taught  that.  You  have 
got  to  teach  the  man  generally  at  the  head.  He  does  not  know  what  it  is  about 
and  generally  he  goes  at  It,  he  is  making  an  experiment  for  the  time  he  is  fool- 
ing away,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  money,  and  all  of  the  managers  must  be  con- 
verted and  all  of  the  workmen  must  be  converted,  everybody  throughout  the 
shop  has  to  be  converted,  and  they  have  to  learn.  It  is  like  sitting  down  to 
learn  a  new  science,  to  learn  a  new  calculus.    It  takes  a  long  time. 

I  think  what  they  fear  is  they  fear  the  interference  of  a  man  who  doa*t  know 
what  it  la  all  about.  They  think  they  have  trouble  enough,  and  they  say  they 
would  have  more  trouble  if  they  had  the  union.  He  feels  that  the  union  is 
going  to  object  to  scientific  management  because  it  has  not  taken  in  its  repre- 
sentative, can't  take  him  in.  Why,  then,  I  think  it  is  the  part  of  Intelligence 
and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  scientific  employees  to  take  them  in  as  far  as  he  can 
and  explain  it  to  them  as  he  does  the  manager,  because  he  has  got  to  convert 
everybody  to  it. 

Commissioner  Wkinstock.  Do  you  believe,  Miss  Tarbell,  that  workers  shou  d 
have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  bonus  given  for  high  efficiency  ? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes;  I  think  the  worker  should  have  a  voice  in  everything 
that  concerns  him. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  believe,  then,  in  industrial  democracy? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  do,  absolutely. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Let  me  repeat  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Brandeis 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  in  Washington  some  months  ago  in  connec- 
tion with  scientific  management,  and  let  me  ask,  if  I  may,  in  how  far  you 
concur  with  his  point  of  view.  He  made  the  statement  that  he  thought  organ- 
ized labor  was  making  a  great  error  in  fighting  scientific  management;  that 
he  believed  it  was  organized  labor's  greatest  opi>ortunity  to  cooperate  and  to 
do  and  to  aid  in  its  installation  because  he  believed  it  was  in  the  interest 
ultimately  of  the  worker,  and  that  if  organized  labor  continued  hostile  to 
scientific  management  it  could  lose  its  usefulness,  l)ecause  scientific  manage- 
ment had  come  to  be — come  to  stay  and  would  be  introduced  regardless  of' 
the  attitude  of  organized  labor,  and  therefore  it  was  wise,  in  his  Judgment,  for 
organized  labor  to  welcome  it  rather  than  to  fight  it 

Now,  in  how  far  do  your  observations  and  your  investigations  lead  you  to 
concur  in  that  opinion  of  Mr.  Brandeis? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  concur  absolutely  In  that.  My  interest  in  scientific  manage- 
ment is  because  I  believe  when  properly  Installed  it  makes  for  industrial 
democracy,  and  the  one  that  it  serves  most  is  the  workman.  Of  course,  you 
can't  blame  labor  leaders  or  workmen  for  being  suspicious  of  what  thoy  don't 
understand,  but  no  man  has  a  right  to  allow  his  suspicions  to  interfere  with 
that  which  may  iK>sslbly  serve  those  that  he  lea<ls.     We  should  try  all  things. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes ;  they  ought  to  have  the  open  mind. 

Miss  Tarbelt^  They  ought  to  have  the  open  mind,  and  they  ought  to  do  a 

tremendous  amount  of  good  hard  work  on  the  subject.     It  is  a  hard  thing  to 

understand.     I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  a  science  that  it  took  25  years 

*  to  develop.    And  it  has  had  some  of  the  best  brains  in  this  country  at  work 

on  it 

Now,  it  can  not  be  dismissed  this  way,  because  we  do  not  understand  it. 
We  must  put  our  minds  to  it  I  think  Mr.  Brandeis  is  perfectly  right  in  say- 
ing that  this  thing  will  go  on  any  way.  Another  reason  for  the  thorough  study 
of  it  by  labor  men  is  that,  like  all  things  it  may  be  abused. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Would  that  abuse  not  be  kept  in  check,  in  re- 
straint, if  labor  had  a  voice. 

Miss  Tabbell.  That  abuse  always  destroys  the  system,  but  it  could  be  pre- 
vented if  you  had  an  intelligent  voice. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Ballard  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Just  one  question  regarding  scientific  management. 
Does  this  scientific  management  encourage  the  eight-hour  day? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Well,  wherever  I  have  found  a  shop  under  scientific  manage- 
ment the  hoiurs  have  been  greatly  reduced.    The  hours  in  this  Pilgrim  Laundry 
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to  which  I  referred  to  have  been  reduced  to  40i  a  week.  Scientific  manage- 
ment means  that  you  have  got  to  keep  a  body  of  people  in  good  condition ;  their 
minds  active  and  fingers  nimble,  feeling  tike  work,  and  you  can  not  do  that  if 
you  have  got  too  long  hours. 

Ck>mmissioner  Bali^ud.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
tff  living  being  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  wages.  By  that  do  you  mean 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  so-called  necessities  of  life,  food  and  the  cheaper 
gra<les  of  clothing,  or  do  you  mean  in  the  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
world  that  everybody  almost  in  this  country  has  for  some  articles  which  some 
years  ago  were  called  luxuries  and  are  not  called  necessities.  Is  that  where 
the  cost  of  living  comes  in? 

Miss  Tabbeli>.  Of  course,  that  comes  in.  But  if  you  take  what  we  call 
necessities — ^bread,  meat,  rents,  common  clothing — ^the  statistics  of  the  Bureau 
of  I^abor  show  that  the  cost  of  living  in  the  last  20  or  25  years  has  kept  a 
little  ahead  of  the  rise  in  wage.  I  think  that  nearly  always  happens.  It 
has  happened,  I  think,  quite  markedly  in  the  last  20  years. 

Commissioner  Baij.asd.  While  I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  the  question  of  the 
high  cost  of  living — you  spoke  first  of  flour  and  that  the  fiour  up  to  last  July 
was  cheaper  than  it  had  been,  except  once  or  twice  in  the  last  20  years. 

Miss  Tarbell.  Tes. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  And  for  corn  meal  and  other  articles  of  food? 

Miss  Tarbell.  Did  they  get  it  in  the  loaf  of  bread  that  we  buy? 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  If  it  became  so  much  of  a  luxury  that  they  did  not 
make  their  own  bread  and  bought  fancy  cakes,  that  is  getting  back  to  the  form 
of  luxury,  that  is  the  very  point  I  want  to  ask  if  you  have  studied. 

Miss  Tabbell.  Well,  I  believe,  Mr.  Ballard,  that  a  great  many  things  that 
20  years  ago  were  called  luxuries  rightly  have  become  necessities.  I  believe 
the  workman  ought  to  have  as  necessities  more  of  the  things  that  once  were 
luxuries.  All  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  ought  to  be  more  evenly  divided, 
and  that  the  means  by  which  they  get  them  ought  to  keep  pace  with  that  in* 
creased  demand.    I  think  that  is  the  right  thing. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  The  reason  why  we  should  not  all  enjoy  some  of  the 
so-called  luxuries? 

Miss    Tabbell.  Certainly.    Everybody    ought   to    enjoy    all    the    reasonable 

luxuries. 

<%)mmis.sioner  Ballabd.  Just  one  more  question.  Have  you  made  a  study 
at  all  where  any  factory  or  any  plant  has  gone  from  the  12  to  the  10  hour  day, 
and  from  the  10  to  the  8  hour  system,  asi  to  what  the  workmen  do  with  that 
added  four  or  five  hours  of  leisure? 

Miss  Tarbell.  Yes. 

C>>mnil.ssioner  Ballabd.  Has  It  had  a  tendency  with  the  shorter  hours  to 
re<1uce  the  amount  of  drinking  and  reduce  the  amount  of  gambling,  so  called? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  suppose  we  could  all  of  us  pick  up  a  man  who,  when  he  had 
only  eight  hours  to  work,  spent  that  two  extra  hours  in  a  saloon.  But  the 
shorter  hours  recluce  the  amount  of  liquor  consumeil  by  the  working  people. 
The  liquor  is  often  taken  by  people  who  are  overworketl  to  whip  up  their 
jaded  energy.  That  is  what  makes — it  Is  the  12-hour  day  that  makes  the  drink- 
ing— ^because  if  you  work  12  hours  a  day  you  are  worked  out,  and  you  have 
got  to  get  something  to  whip  you  up,  and  probably  liquor  is  the  thing  to  do  it 
I  believe  shorter  hours  makes  for  sobriety.  I  believe  it  makes  for  health.  In 
most  places  where  I  have  seen  the  eight-hour  day  in  operation  sports  were 
increasing  enormously.  That  is  one  thing  that  has  increased  in  the  Steel 
('corporation  enormously.  With  the  putting  in  of  the  eight-hour  day — nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  men  are  on  the  eight-hour  day — ^you  will  find  in  all  the 
steel  plants  big  ball  games,  people,  the  men,  all  playing  ball.  You  will  find 
that  the  libraries  on  the  shorter  day  are  better  patronizetl.  That  is  a  matter 
of  statistics.  I  can  give  you  statistics  from  Vandergrift  and  Homestead  on 
that  iHilnt.  I  do  not  have  them  here.  I  was  out  In  Wisconsin  a  year  ago  and 
one  result  of  the  shorter-hour  day  out  there  was  the  number  of  men  in  night 
school.    The  men  go  to  night  school.    They  were  using  their  time  to  improve 

themsel  ves. 

And  Mr.  James  Duncan,  the  head  of  the  granite-cutters'  association,  who  was 
before  this  commission,  states  that  with  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  the 
granite  cutters  the  number  of  men  who  went  to  night  school  and  that  went  in  for 
sports  was  pron<»unccMlly  increased.  The  men  are  decent,  and  the  shortening 
of  the  hours  naturally  makes  them  want  to  do  that. 
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Commissioner  Baixabd.  Perhaps  you  might  give  us  those  figures  some  time, 
in  a  tabulated  form,  so  that  we  may  have  them  in  our  dies. 

Miss  Tabbsix.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that 

(The  following  communication  was  subsequently  received  from  Miss  Tar- 
bell:) 

The  American  Magazine, 
New  York,  April  23,  1915. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Bbown  :  Will  you  pardon  my  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter 
of  some  tme  back?  I  have  been  much  occupied.  You  ask  me  for  figures  in  a 
tabulated  form  of  the  Increase  in  the  number  of  granite  cutters  attending 
night  school  since  they  have  had  an  eight-hour  day..  I  have  no  tabulated  fig- 
ures; the  information  comes*  to  me  from  Mr.  James  Duncan,  the  president  of 
the  Granite  Gutters*  Union.  You  will  find  this  statement  from  Mr.  Duncan  in  an 
article  in  the  American  Magazine  for  April  in  an  article  of  mine  on  "  Hours  " : 

*'  The  granite  cutters  seek  new  entertainment ;  they  are  in  evidenc  in  draw- 
ing and  modeling  schools  in  the  evenings  of  the  winter  season  and  con- 
spicuous in  athletics  in  summer.  Some  of  our  members  have  developed  into 
great  baseball  stars  in  major  leagues.  Boating,  swimming,  long  rural  walks, 
bicycle  riding,  and  occasionally  a  week  of  vacation  are  in  evidence.  Homes  are 
happier,  and  our  members  and  those  dependent  upon  them  and  associated  with 
them  are  better  fed  and  better  clad  than  at  any  time  in  our  trade  history." 

I  think  I  also  mentioned  the  increase  in  the  use  of  books  in  the  Homestead 
library  in  the  last  few  years.  There  are  no  tabulated  statistics;  but  the  in- 
crease has  been  since  Sunday  hours  were  stopped  and  conditions  improved.  At 
Vandergrift,  Pa.,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  books  read  by 
the  men,  noted  by  the  librarian,  who  has  been  there  for  a  number  of  years. 

They  have  been  steadily  adding  technical  books  to  the  library.  There  is  an 
increased  use  of  these  among  the  mill  workers.  The  librarian  also  tells  me 
that  the  quality  of  the  fiction  read  by  the  mill  men  is  much  higher.  I  think 
that  you  will  find  that  wherever  the  management  takes  pains  to  encourage 
night  schools  there  is  a  good  response.  At  Beloit,  Wis.,  there  is  a  night  school 
where  the  foreigners  are  particularly  keen  to  learn  English.  Wherever  I  have 
been  where  there  were  libraries  in  factories  or  where  there  were  night  schools 
and  classes  I  have  found  the  mill  and  factory  workers  using  them  freely.  I  am 
sorry  that  these,  statements  are  so  general,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  put  in  tabulated  form  the  information  I  have  gathered. 

I  find  I  have  a  copy  of  a  section  of  the  report  of  the  commission  belonging 
to  you — No.  6;  I  am  returning  it  to-day  by  express^ 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Ida  M.  TabbelIm 

Mr.  Lewis  K.  Bbown, 

70S  World  Building,  New  York  City. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Going  back.  Miss  Tarbell,  to  a  question  that  was 
asked  you  by  another  commissioner  a  moment  ago,  in  which  you  aligned  your- 
self with  Mr.  Brandeis*s  opinion,  is  your  opinion  on  the  relation  of  the  labor 
unions,  or  a  great  many  of  them,  to  efficiency  as  wide  as  Mr.  Brandeis^s  or  as 
complete? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  do  not  know  how  broad  that  is.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
authority.    I  only  know  what  I  have  seen. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Mr.  Brandeis  makes  his  remarks,  I  believe, 
through  his  record  of  efllciency  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  railroads. 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  And  when  Mr.  Brandeis  appeared  before  this  com- 
mission he  was  not  even  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  the  train  and  engine  service 
organizations,  labor  unions,  have  been  on  time  and  bonus  systems  for  30  years. 
Were  you  aware  of  that  fact? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Then,  is  your  conclusion  stili  the  same — that  the 
unions  work  against  it? 

Miss  Tabbeix.  Well 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  It  was  devised  by  them,  wasn't  it,  by  the  unions 
themselves? 
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Miss  Taruet.l.  Oil,  but  the  linn*  urul  honiis  nre  only  one  element  in  scientific 
inana{?enieiit. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Does  not  Mr.  Emerson  claim  that  he  fonmlecl  his 
whole  system  on  the  system  that  is  In  effect  in  train  and  enj?lne  movement? 

Miss  Tariietx.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 

CommisfsioncT  Garretson   (interrupting).  Harrison  Emerson's  declaration. 

]Miss  Takbell.  I  know  very  little  of  Mr.  Emerson's  work. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Is  not  Emerson  one  of  the  leading  efficiency  en- 
gineers of  the  country? 

Mis55  Tarbeix.  I  believe  he  is  called  so.  I  have  never  been  in  an  Emerson 
shop,  but  the  lionus  is  only  one  element  In  scientific  management;  It  includes 
the  stan<lardization  of  taslss — teaching  the  tasks. 

Commissiimer  Garretson.  Isn't  It  as.sociat«l  with  every  one  of  those  systems 
In  one  form  or  another? 

Mis.s  Tarbeix.  The  task  and  Iwnus? 

Commissioner  Gabretsox.  Either  bonus,  time  bonus  or  cash  bonus. 

Miss  Tarbell.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  some  form  of  giving  of  an  increased  wage 
for  increased  efficiency. 

(^mimlsslon(T  Garretsox.  What  has  been  the  exi>erience  of  worklngmen,  not 
iie<-essarlly  union  men  at.  all,  with  bonus  systems,  covering  four  or  five  years 
back? 

Miss  Tabbell.  It  has  been  pretty  bad,  Mr.  Garretson. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Hasn't  it  been  invariably  use<l  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  output,  under  ostensibly  increasing  earnings,  and  then  being  used 
to  lower  wage?    I  use  earnings  and  wage  in  a  directly  opposite  sense. 

Miss  Tarbeli^  Not  invariably;  no,  sir. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Has  there  been  any  variation  from  it,  except  with 
the  occasionally  humane  employer? 

Miss  Tarbeix.  Well,  of  course,  the  man  that  Is  Inhuman  Is  Inhuman  with  his 
employees.    The  human  man  Is  fair. 

Cx)mmlssloner  Garretson.  And  I  am  drawing  that  exception,  that  there  is 
the  occasional  humane  employer  who  does  not  do  It,  but  the  general  class, 
it  has,  at  least,  that  way  they  did  not. 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  think  there  has  been  an  Immense  amount  of  cutting  of  rates. 

Commissioner  Garbetson.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  the  opposition  lies  with  the 
laboring  man  and  not  necessarily  with  the  union  man  only? 

Miss  Tarkell.  I  think  there  is  a  great  suspicion  of  that,  Mr.  Garretson ;  thai 
is  exactly  what  labor  ought  to  see,  that  this  Is  a  different  kind  of  thing. 

(*ommissloner  (iarretson.  When  labor  draws  on  Its  experience  is  It  not,  In  a 
certain  degree,  justlfie<l  In  desiring  to  be  shown? 

Miss  Tarbeix.  It  certainly  should  desire  to  be  shown.  W'hat  I  am  com- 
plaining of  is  they  are  not  working  hard  enough  to  be  shown. 

Cominissi(mer  Garretson.  You  spoke  of  the  betterment  of  conditions  In  cer- 
tain places  which  you  had  Investigated  In  the  coke  and  coal  Industries  where 
they  had  been  giving  the — the  company  had  furnished  the  men  with  decent 
homes  and  with  desirable  gardens.  Should  not  the  wage,  as  an  equitable 
proposition,  be  high  enough  to  allow  every  man  to  furnish  those  things  for 
himself? 

Miss  Tarbell.  The  wage  down  there,  Mr.  Garretson,  was  good.  It  was  the 
union  scale.  You  must  remember  that  these  particular  iXH)ple  were  almost 
Invariably  foreigners,  few  of  them  spoke  English;  they  were  in  an  Industry 
where  the  houses  had  to  be  built  by  the  company  or  there  would  have  been 
no  place  for  them  to  live.  That  may  be  a  deplorable  thing,  but  there  are  such 
situations.  The  houses  had  to  be  built  for  them,  and  a  piece  of  ground  was 
added.     I  think  myself  everylKKly  ought  to  have  a  piece  of  ground  to  play  with. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Would  they  not  want  to  let  the  men  acquire  title 
to  the  ground,  or  is  It 

Miss  Tarbeix.  I  do  not  think  anybody — I  do  not  think  any  sane  workman 
would  want  to  acquire  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  home  over  a  coal  mine  which 
may  be  exhauste<l  at  any  time. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Is  not  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  property  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  lnstan<'e,  owned  by  the  average  citizen  over  a  coal  mine? 

Miss  Tarbeli..  There  is  a  great  deal  of  It. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  There  is  the  tendeno'  on  the  part  of  men  to  ac- 
quire land  even  over  coal  mines  If  the  opportunity  is  there. 

Miss  Tarbeli^  Unquestionably. 
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Commissioner  Gabretson.  Should  not  safety  legislation,  to  which  you  gave 
some  prominence,  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  wage  that  makes  life  worth  living 
or  furnish  an  incentive  to  safety? 

Miss  Takbell.  Unquestionably. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  safety  coming  into  any 
prominence  until  after  the  enactment  of  laws  that  make  it  a  good  investment — 
liability  laws  and  compensation  laws?  Did  it  ever  gain  any  prominence  until 
then? 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  know  one  concern ;  25  years  ago  safety  experts  were  put  on 
the  plant  and  a  compensation  policy  enacted  in  that  particular  shop  which  is 
mucli  more  liberal  than  the  compensation  provided  by  the  safety  laws  which 
have  recently  been  enacted  In  that  particular  State. 

Commissioner  Gaeketson.  There  comes  again  the  humane  exception.  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  case? 

Miss  Tarbell.  Yes;  I  do.  I  know  of  one  big  shop  in  New  England  where 
for  years  the  most  advanced  safety  appliances  have  been  constantly  worked 
out,  and  where  they  have  been  applied,  and  where  it  has  been  a  continuous 
study  to  improve  the  safety. 

Commissioner  Gakuetson.  That  is  true.  How  many  manufacturing  plants 
are  there  on  the  continent? 

Miss  Tarbell,  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  If  there  are  600,000,  for  instance,  and  there  were, 
say,  10  instances  where  this  had  been  done,  would  it  prove  anything  except 
that  there  was  the  occasional  exception  to  a  rule?  Did  you  or  anybody  ever 
hear  publicity  given  to  the  slogan  **  Safety  first "  until  following  the  enactment 
of  the  laws  of  the  kind  I  have  named? 

Miss  Tarbell.  The  safety  slogan  In  the  steel  company  In  Pennsylvania,  for 
instance,  w^as  useil  15  years  ago,  and  that  was  at  a  time  when  there  was 
practically  no  safety  laws  on  the  books. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  No  safety  laws  back  of  15  years? 

Miss  Tarbell.  Not  to  amount  to  anything.  Of  course,  we  have  had  safety 
laws,  and  we  have  had  safety  experience,  but  not  highly  developed. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Where  did  the  Initiative  come  for  the  enactment 
of  the  present  coile,  even  as  weak  as  It  is,  of  social  legislation? 

Miss  Tarbell,  Where  did  it  come  from? 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Where  did  the  power  to  enact  it  and  the  influence 
come  from?    Where  did  it  have  its  initiative? 

Miss  Tarbell.  Well,  I  think  it  has  come  from  all  along  the  line. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Where  has  the  general  opposition  to  such  legisla- 
tion lain? 

Miss  Tarbell.  The  improvement  in  the  world  has  come  largely  from  the  men 
at  the  bottom  pushing  up — always  comes  from  that. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  How  do  you  reconcile  your  conclusions  that  the 
union  has  its  place  and  its  mission  In  connection  with  efficiency,  in  the  face 
of  the  declaration  of  not  only  the  high  priests  of  efficiency  and  movement,  but  of 
the  men,  the  most  prominent  men  who  are  handling  the  plants  where  it  has  been 
put  in?    I  am  talking  of  a  particular  declaration  before  this  commission  only. 

Miss  Tajuiell.  I  am  not  trying  to  reconcile  my  notions  with  it  These  are 
simply  my  notions. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Well,  then,  In  the  face  of  their  declarations  and 
Attitude,  your  conclusions  would  be  absolutely  inoperative  that  they  should  go 
hand  in  hand? 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  think  you  have  had  two  safety  experts  before  this  com- 
mission. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  One  or  two. 

Miss  Tarbell.  Who  have  said  that  they  believed  that  labor  should  be  recog- 
nlze<l,  organized  labor. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Yes;  two  of  them. 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  think  If  you  will  examine 

Commissioner  Garretson  (Interrupting).  To  what  extent?  What  were  the 
qualifications  that  accompanied  that  declaration  of  it. 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  think  they  would  have  to  qualify  them  in  the  same  way 
that  I  qualify  them,  by  saying  that  they  did  not  know  how  it  was  going  to  be 
done.  I  do  not  think  they  know  how  It  is  going  to  be  done,  but  there  are  lots 
of  things  we  think  must  be  done  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  do. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Tou  described  the  attempt  of  the  scientific  expert 
when  he  came  into  a  place — ^you  stated  you  believed  in  industrial  democracy. 
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Miss  Tarbell.  Yes. 

Ck>ininissioner  Gabbetson.  Is  not  the  efficiency  expert  nothing  but  a  form  of 
individual  despotism,  as  you  describe  them? 

Miss  Tabbell.  No  ;  I  would  not  say  so. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  He  is  absolute. 

Miss  Tabbell.  Well,  my  dear  Mr.  Garretson,  then  we  may  say  the  teacher 
is  an  absolute  despotism  in  the  school.  We  may  say  anybody  that  is  teaching 
a  thing,  trying  to  install  a  thing,  is  an  absolute  despotism. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  The  efficiency  system  would  restore  to  the  em- 
ployer the  absolutism  that  he  possessed  until  the  banding  together  of  his  em- 
ployees had  taken  a  part  of  that  absolutism  away  from  him,  would  it  not? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Oh,  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Garretson.  If  I  believed  that  for 
one  moment  I  would  not  be  saying  what  I  am,  not  for  a  moment 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  this  point  we  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.  Will 
you  kindly  return  at  that  time,  Miss  Tarbell? 

(At  12.ao  o'clock  p.  m.  of  this  Tuesday,  January  19,  1915,  a  recess  was  taken 
until  2  o'clock  in  afternoon  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTEBNOON  session — 2  p.  M. 

« 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  house  will  be  in  perfect  order,  please. 

Miss  Tarbell,  prior  to  luncheon  I  was  asked  to  call  your  attention  to  a  state- 
ment in  a  report  of  the  conmiittee  of  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  of  1912  upon  the  question  of  the  12-hour  day,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"  To  ascertain  the  number  of  employees  of  the  Steel  Corporation  working  on 
a  12-hour  schedule,  exclusive  of  officials,  managers,  and  clerical  force,  we  have 
examined  the  records  of  175,715  men.  Of  this  number  we  found  42,208,  or  25i 
per  cent  are  at  present  working  12  hours  a  day."    Dated  April  15,  1912. 

And  also  a  statement  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  of  labor  among, 
the  employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies, and  dated  February  20,  1914,  wl^ich  reads  as  follows : 

*' Leaving  out  of  consideration  employees  engaged  on  railroad  trains,  ships, 
and  general  administrative  work,  only  22.5  per  cent  of  our  employees  work  12 
hours  a  day,  and  we  are  making  efforts  to  further  improve  conditions." 

I  was  asked  to  call  your  attention  to  those  figures.  Commissioner  O'Connell 
has  a  few  questions  to  submit  to  you. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  Miss  Tarbell,  do  I  understand  you  £qpeak  on  the 
efficiency  question  as  one  having  l^ad  personal  experience  with  it  or  as  an 
expert  in  the  matter  of  putting  it  into  effect? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Oh,  no ;  not  as  an  expert 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Have  you  had  any  personal  practical  experience 
in  the  matter  of  its  management  or  putting  it  into  operation? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  have  not ;  I  distinctly  said  I  am  an  observer,  a  Journalist. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Either  from  the  employers'  or  the  workmen's 
standpoint? 

Miss  Tabbell.  This  has  been  my  experience :  I  have  visited  several  plants  in 
which  the  system  was  being  put  in  operation  and  also  several  plants  in  which 
the  system  had  been  Installed  for  a  considerable  period.  I  have  gone  through  the 
shops  carefully  and  have  talked  with  a  good  many  of  the  workmen  under  the 
system,  and  I  have  observed  the  general  conditions,  looked  into  the  hours  and 
the  wages  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  shop;  informed  myself,  not  as 
well  as  I  might,  perhaps,  but  as  well  as  my  time  permitted.  I  have  also  read 
a  good  many  books  and  talked  with  various  experts. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Have  you  known  of  instances  where  scientific 
management  has  been  put  into  operation  and  then  discontinued? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  have  never  examined  a  plant  where  it  has  been  discon- 
tinued. I  have  known  of  plants  where  it  has  been  discontinued ;  I  have  known 
of  several.  I  know  that  in  some  it  was  discontinued  because  the  system  had 
been  abused;  I  know  of  others  where  it  was  discontinued  because  there  was 
not  the  full  cooperation  of  management  it  requires.  I  have  known  of  others 
where  it  had  been  installed  by  so-called  experts  who  were  charlatans  and  did 
not  know  the  business. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Have  you  observed  the  effect  that  the  Introduction 
of  the  so-called  scientific  management,  or  other  things  akin  to  it,  have  had  upon 
the  management  as  to  the  workers,  either  favorable  or  otherwise? 
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Miss  Tabbell.  I  have  never  known  of  its  breaking  up  the  organization  in  any 
shape.    I  do  not  see  why  it  should. 

Oommissioner  O'Gonnell.  I  believe  you  said  In  the  beginning  that  the  effect 
of  the  Introduction  of  a  true  system  of  scientific  management,  or  words  to  that 
effect,  that  It  would  have  the  effect  of  Increasing  wages  and  reducing  the  hours 
of  labor? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  think  that  has  been  the  effect 

Commissioner  O*0onnell.  Oan  you  point  to  any  institution  where  that  effect 
has  occurred? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Oh,  yes;  In  this  town  there  Is  a  laundry  that  Is  under  scien- 
tific management  It  has  been  Installed  very  carefully  and  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  I  suppose  you  know  something  about  what  laundry  hours  are.  The 
hours  have  been  reduced  to  46^  and  they  are  regular;  that  Is,  there  Is  no 
night  worlc  That  has  been  done  by  the  application  of  efficiency  principles  and 
nothing  else. 

Ck)mmlssloner  O'Conitell.  No  application  to  State  laws? 

Miss  Tabbell.  They  are  much  below  the  State  laws,  which  are  54  In  this 
State  and  461  i^  this  laundry.  They  have  been  gradually  reducing  hours  for 
a  number  of  years  under  scientific  management 

In  the  cloth  craft  In  Cleveland  they  have  reduced  their  hours  to  something 
like — I  was  going  to  say  43i,  but  I  think  that  Is  too  low — It  is  nearer  45,  but  It 
la  much  below  the  legal  numl>er  of  hours. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  Now,  going  Into  the  manufacturing  where  scientific 
application  has  tried  to  have  been  employed,  the  machine  ship  Is  a  common  place 
for  all  scientific  experts,  as  a  prey,  you  probably  know 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  should  not  use  the  word  "  prey  " — ^pardon  me. 

Commissioner  0*Connelu  I  have  spent  the  greater  portion  of  my  life  in 
machine  shops,  that  being  my  trade,  and  I  know  something  when  I  say  **  prey." 
For  Instance,  the  steel  company — ^Mr.  Taylor. 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes. 

Commissioner  0*Conitell.  Was  originally  employed  in  the  introduction  of 
the  so-called  Taylor  system,  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  and  If  you  know 
anything  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  you  know  the  hours  have  not  been 
reduced. 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  have  never  been  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  The  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  if  you 
have  read  his  books  you  will  note  his  application  to  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  outside  of  a  portion  of  the  work  performed 
in  that  institution  under  (Government  contract,  which  requires  eight  hours  by 
law,  I  think  you  will  find  there  has  been  no  reduction  of  hours.  The  Link 
Belt  Co.,  which  you  referred  to,  their  plant  at  Philadelphia  is  operated  under 
the  usual  basis,  and  their  plant  in  Chicago,  which  is  a  larger  plant,  is  operated 
on  a  different  basis,  and  both  of  these  managers  of  these  plants  are  the  same, 
but  I  think  you  will  find  In  both  cases  the  hours  have  not  been  reduced. 

Miss  Tabbell.  The  hours  In  the  Link  Belt  Co.  are  the  legal  hours  of  the 
State.  I  spent  a  day  in  the  shops  not  so  very  long  ago  talking  to  any  man 
that  I  wanted  to.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  I  talked  to  one  elderly  man 
and  apologized  for  taking  his  time — ^I  knew  that  he  was  working  on  piecework — 
and  he  said,  "  My  day's  work  is  finished.  It  was  finished  a  half  an  hour  ago. 
What  I  do  now — this  was  at  3  o'clock  In  the  afternoon — what  I  do  now  is  pure 
velvet,  and  if  I  want  to  talk,  I  feel  I  have  a  right  to  talk,  because  I  have  fin- 
ished my  day's  work." 

Commissioner  O'Coivnell.  The  scientific  management  is  not  in  effect  there? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Oh,  yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  With  the  man's  time  being  wasted  in  that  manner? 

Miss  Tabbell.  In  the  Link  Belt  Co.  the  man  had  finished  what  he  called  his 
task.  He  was  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  he  wished.  In  the  Taylor  Co. — I  am 
speaking  for  the  Taylor  Co. — I  know  it  to  be  true  there,  the  men  finish  what  is 
called  their  task.  Of  course,  you  understand  the  term — ^that  they  rarely  occupy 
in  that  task  their  full  eight  hours — ^no ;  It  is  a  nine-hour  day — ^yes ;  it  is  a  nine- 
hour  day. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Fifty-four-hour  week? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Fifty-four-hour  week.  Yes.  They  rarely  occupy  their  full 
time.  The  day  that  I  was  in  the  Link  Belt  Co.,  but  I  should  say  I  saw  a  half 
a  dozen  men  leave  about  4  o'clock  In  the  afternoon.  They  had  earned  their 
bonus. 
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Commissioner  O'Oonnkll.  Under  that  system  how  would  you  provide,  Miss 
Tarbell,  for  the  njan  who  is  aging,  whose  sight  is  failing,  whose  activities  are 
failing,  to  Iceep  up  the  pace  after  the  taslc  is  once  set? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Well,  I  think  that  man  should  always  have  special  considera- 
tion. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  Is  there  any  provision  under  the  present  method 
of  scientific  management  of  taking  care  of  that  man? 

Miss  Tabbell.  There  is  the  provision  any  intelligent  man  would  make,  any 
man  who  is  intelligent  enough  to  honestly  install  scientific  management  will  be 
a  man  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  take  care  of  such  cases  as  you  mention. 
I  feel  quite  convinced  about  that — ^under  the  absolute  unqualified  installation  of 
the  system — the  weak  and  the  old  and  the  incompetent  go  out. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  would  you  hold  that  the  introduction  of 
scientific  management,  as  you  see  it,  would  minimize  industrial  unrest? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  think  anything  that  gives  men  more  hope,  anything  that 
makes  them  feel  that  a  way  has  been  opened  for  them  to  advance,  anything 
that  gives  them  a  fairer  wage,  more  fitted  to  their  abilties,  which  gives  them 
more  reasonable  hours  and  better  conditions,  ought  to  take  away  Industrial 
unrest.  If  I  understand  industrial  unrest,  it  comes  from  the  fact  that  men 
are  not  being  treated  with  justice ;  that  they  feel  that  they  have  no  hope ;  that 
they  feel  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  are  cruel,  and  that  keeps  them 
down.  Anything  that  opens  life  to  men,  as  I  believe  scientific  management  does 
open,  ought  to  decrease  industrial  unrest. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  As  a  woman  of  great  experience,  of  travel  and 
opportunity,  of  seeing  industrial  life — ^thls  commission  is  created  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  underlying  causes  of  industrial  unrest,  and  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mission would  appreciate  an  expression  from  you  as  what  you  consider  the 
causes  of  industrial  unrest,  real  downright  cause,  something  that  we  might 
recommend  to  Congress,  as  the  reason  for  this  industrial  unrest 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  think  it  arises  from  the  desire  of  men  to  better  themselves. 
I  believe  that  it  is  inherent  in  every  normal  intelligent  man  to  want  to  better 
himself.  He  finds  himself  frequently  in  an  industrial  in  impasse;  he  can  not 
better  himself.  He  is  tied  down  by  the  conditions  of  his  labor  and  the  obliga- 
tions that  he  has  upon  him.  Now,  whenever  a  man  feels  that  there  is  nothing 
open  for  him,  that  there  Is  nothing  but  one  eternal  hopeless  grind,  and  out  of 
that  grind  he  Is  not  getting  what  he  wants  to  develop  himself,  to  educate  his 
family,  to  give  his  wife  the  comforts  of  life — ^that  he  Is  not  getting  life — you  are 
going  to  have  unrest,  I  think  our  Ideas  of  what  makes  life  worth  while  are  all 
the  time  expanding.  They  are  expanding  because  of  the  diffusion  of  education, 
the  freer  circulation  of  men  and  women  in  this  great  country,  this  fact  that 
every  Idea  that  is  afioat  is  put  before  everybody — I  think  our  industrial  unrest 
comes  from  feeling  that  we  have  a  right  to  more  life  than  we  are  geting.  In- 
dustrial unrest  is  a  wonderful  expression  of  the  desire  of  men  for  more  life. 
Men  are  going  to  get  it,  and  they  have  a  right  to  get  It.  They  have  a  right  to 
struggle  to  get  it,  and  in  that  struggle  they  shoul<l  have  the  help  of  the  best 
brains.  There  is  nothing  which  Is  right  or  just  or  sound  which  should  not  be 
bn^ught  to  their  help.  Nothing  which  is  right  and  Just  and  sound  should  be 
kept  away  from  them.  All  those  things  will  prevail,  and  those  are  the  things 
that  the  great  rank  and  file  of  men  have  a  right  to  have  brought  to  them.  That 
is  what  leaders  should  bring  them — the  best  that  there  Is. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  From  your  observation  what  infiuence  or  concern 
or  form  of  organization  or  association  in  our  time  has  done  the  greatest  work 
in  the  matter  of  uplift,  bringing  those  opportunities  to  live  you  speak  of,  what 
influence  has  been  at  work? 

Miss  Tabbell.  There  have  been  many  Influences  at  work.  Probably  our 
great  educational  system  is  chief.  It  is  probably  the  basic  cause  of  unrest.  If 
you  do  not  want  people  to  be  restless,  do  not  let  them  know  anything.  The 
more  they  know  the  more  restless  and  ambitious  they  are  going  to  be. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Their  industrial  life — as  to  their  industrial  life? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Education,  the  workman  knows,  wins.  He  is  determined  to 
help  himself  by  anything  that  he  can  get  hold  of.  He  will  help  himself  by 
unionism,  and  he  has  helped  himself  enormously  by  unionism.  What  he  wants 
and  what  he  needs  is  a  bigger  union  that  has  more  knowledge  in  It,  a  union 
that  has  more  breadth  of  mind — a  union  that  is  as  big  as  the  world,  as  big  as 
life.     That  is  what  he  ought  to  have. 
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Oommlssloner  0*Conneix.  You  think  he  ought  to  have  a  greater  opportunity, 
a  fairer  opportunity  to  deal  with  his  employer  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
he  should  be  employed,  sell  his  labor? 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  think  the  workingman  ought  to  have  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  deal  with  his  employer;  an  employer  who  refuses  to  deal  with  the  indi- 
vidual workman  or  who  refuses  to  deal  with  any  body  of  workmen  makes  a 
terrible  mistake. 

CJommissioner  O'Connell.  Do  you  think  the  individual  worker,  even  though 
he  may  get  an  opportunity  of  presenting  his  grievance,  that  he  has  a  fair 
chance  single  handed  to  take  care  of  his  grievance  with  the  large  employers 
to-day  as  they  are? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Individually? 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Yes. 

Miss  Tarbell.  Well,  I  think  that  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  individual, 
how  intelligent  he  is.  I  think  in  some  cases  the  individual  has  a  very  fair 
chance;  In  others  he  has  not  a  fair  chance.  Of  course,  things  in  dilTerent 
corporations,  in  different  companies,  differ,  the  practice  differs  greatly.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  mistake  not  to  hear  everybody,  and  a  great  mistake  not  to  listen, 
whether  they  come  to  us  as  individuals  or  whether  they  come  to  us  as  a  union. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  How  would  it  be  possible  for  the  individual  work- 
man, the  man,  woman,  or  child  as  case  might  be,  to  bring  about  the  reduction 
of  his  or  her  hours  of  labor.  Individually? 

Miss  Tabbeli^  Well,  it  would  depend  upon  how  strong  a  plea  he  could  make. 
I  think  it  sometimes  is  done.  There  are  individuals — perhaps  the  old  man  of 
whom  you  spoke,  the  man  that  is  not  well  equipped,  might  get  some  concession. 
I  know  In  this  town  of  a  department  store  in  which — of  course,  the  labor  in  the 
department  store  Is  not  organized  at  all — one  very  good  shop  in  the  town  in 
which  it  has  been  the  practice  to  hear  different  cases  and  to  adjust  the  wage 
and  adjust  the  hours  frequently.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  practice,  because, 
of  course,  tliere  should  be  just  as  great  a  uniformity  of  wage  for  the  same 
work  and  uniformity  of  hours.  If  possible. 

Commissioner  O'Conneix.  Have  you  given  thought  to  the  question  of  reme- 
dial legislation  as  to  why  these — at  least,  what  appear  to  the  workmen  of  the 
persistent  opposition  on  the  part  of  employers  against  the  putting  into  law  of 
remedial  legislation  for  labor. 

Miss  Tabbell.  The  opposition  of  employers  to  remedial  legislation  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  due  to  unlntelllgence  and  stupidity  and  greed.  Of  course,  I 
am  granting  that  it  is  good  legislation.  A  great  deal  of  the  remedial  legislation 
we  have  offered  has  not  been  carefully  enough  thought  of.  We  have  a  good 
deal  of  legislation  that  is  presented  by  people  who  don't  know  anything  about 
industry. 

Commissioner  O'Conneli*  I  am  speaking  of  such  as  child  labor — child  labor 
and  laws  to  protect  women  and  laws  to  protect  children,  and  compensation. 

Miss  Tabbell.  Of  course. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Reduction  of  hours — those  laws  that  are  really 
beneficial. 

Miss  Tabbell.  The  opposition  of  that  kind  Is  wrong.  It  is  due  to  unlntelll- 
gence. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  As,  for  instance,  in  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  all  these  large.  Immense  industrial  plants  are,  with  all  Its  wealth 
of  coal  In  the  earth ;  yet  there  has  not  been  upon  the  statute  books  of  Pennsyl- 
vania a  compensation  law  In  that  State. 

Miss  Tabbell.  Of  course,  that  Is  all  wrong. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  There  Is  an  opposition  there? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Certainly  there  Is  an  opposition.    There  is  opposition 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Two-thirds,  or,  at  least,  more  than  half  of  our 
States  have  agreed  that  compensation  laws  are  a  good  thing  and  have  put  them 
on  the  statute  books,  and  yet  the  great  industrial  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
not.    What  is  the  opposition  there? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  think  It  is  stand-pat,  high-tariff  minds ;  that  Is  what  I  think 
it  is.    There  Is  a  bad  case  of  that  In  Pennsylvania. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you  one  other  question  which 
has  been  submitted.  Do  you  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  trade-unions  failing 
to  recognize  the  principles  of  scientific  management  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
fear  a  steady  increase  in  tlie  output  of  manufacture,  thereby  causing  the  dlfl- 
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missal  of  many  of  their  members,  and  that  scientific  management  might  be  the 
entering  wedge  for  dissolution  of  their  organizations  and  eventually  bringing 
about  intense  competition  and  a  reduction  in  wages? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Take  the  first  part  of  that  question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  it  is  rather  long. 

Miss  Tabbell.  There  is  a  fear  of  increase  in  production?  I  think  that  that 
is  one  cause.  I  think  the  fear  of  abundant  production  is  very  great  We  have 
been  brought  to  that  kind  of  an  economic  policy.  We  have  been  trained  to 
believe  that  we  must  always  produce  a  little  less  than  the  world  will  take  iu 
order  to  keep  prices  high.  That  has  been  the  policy  of  our  great  trusts,  and 
they  wanted  to  underproduce  a  little,  in  order  that  they  might  keep  the  price 
high.  When  they  saw  the  market  being  flooded  and  prices  going  down,  they 
would  shut  off  production  if  they  could — shut  down — ^in  order  to  keq;>  prices 
high. 

I  was  in  a  western  State  in  October,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  apple  crop 
through  Missouri  and  Illinois  last  year.  In  one  of  the  great  cities  of  one  of 
those  States,  1,000  barrels  of  apples,  so  I  was  told  by  a  commission  merchant — 
and  he  is  a  perfectly  honest  man — he  said,  "A  terrible  thing  has  Just  happened 
in  this  town,  1,000  barrels  of  apples — ^hundreds  of  barrels  of  apples — ^have  been 
thrown  into  the  Mississippi  River  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of  apples.*' 
Now,  this  keeping  down  of  the  production  in  order  to  keep  prices  up  is  supposed 
to  make  prosperity. 

I  think  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  workingmen,  living  under  that  in- 
fluence, believe  that  they  must  always  keep  their  product  down  a  little  if  they 
are  going  to  keep  their  wages  up.  That  is  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  we  have 
been  laboring  under  what  I  believe  myself  to  be  an  utterly  false  idea,  that 
you  could  not  have  too  much — that  too  much  was  to  pull  us  all  down — ^was 
going  to  destroy  us.  I  believe  myself  that  there  is  nothing  that  makes  work  so 
much  as  work.  That  the  more  you  do  the  more  you  have  to  do;  that  you 
must  produce  Just  as  abundantly  as  nature  will  let  you  produce  in  order  that 
all  the  world  may  have  all  It  wants. 

In  our  own  country  we  are  not  giving  all  our  people  all  they  need,  let  alone 
all  they  might  legitimately  want.  There  are  millions  of  people  the  world  over 
that  we  might  be  feeding  if  it  was  not  for  this  fear  of  abundance  on  our  part. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious  things.  It  catches  us  all.  We  get 
scared,  a  little  more  scared,  and  we  want  to  stop  working.  Everybody  wants  to 
slop  manufacturing.  No,  I  think  the  workman  must  revise  his  i>olitical  econ- 
omy, really.  I  think  it  Is  up  to  him  to  see  that  It  is  for  the  good  of  his  own 
people  that  he  wants  to  have  everything  abundantly  and  that  we  can  not  pro- 
duce too  much. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the  names  of  any 
trade-unionists  that  are  known  to  their  next-door  neighbor  and  not  known  any 
farther. 

Miss  Tabbell.  Known  to  their  neighbors?    I  do  n^t  quite  understand. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  I  mean  any  trade-unionist  that  has  had  membership 
In  the  union,  not  men  that  are  known  all  over  the  United  States,  that  hold  to 
the  theory  that  you  speak  of  that  they  are  afraid  of  scientific  management  be- 
cause of  increased  prwluction — any  one  of  them? 

Miss  Tabbell.  No  ;  I  can  not  give  you  the  names  of  any  one. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  I  would  like  to  meet  them  and  show  them  the  error 
of  their  ways. 

Miss  Tabbell.  My  impression  has  been  obtained  from  reading  the  testimony 
l»efore  this  commission,  before  Congress,  and  testimony  that  was  taken  out  in 
\\  isconsln.     That  has  been  the  impression  that  I  have  got. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  I  want  to  show  you  that  you  are  mistaken. 

Miss  Tabbell.  That  is  perfectly  logical 

Commissioner  Lennon.  You  are  entirely  mistaken. 

Miss  Tabbell.  Very  well ;  I  am  delighted  to  know  it. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  We  hold  to  the  very  opposite  theory,  that  Increase^l 
production  betters  conditions. 

Miss  Tabbell.. Well,  that  is  what  I  believe  to  be  sound. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  workman  did  <lo 
what  you  are  recommending,  revise  the  political  economy,  or  his  theory  thereof? 

Miss  Tabbell.  I  am  just  Informed  that  I  was  not  correct  in  my  idea. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  it  is,  and  that  he 
revises  it 
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^Iis>s  Tarbeix.  Yes. 

(Commissioner  Gabsetson.  Tliat  he  increases  the  production,  and  that  he  adds 
to  i>roductiou,  if  the  employer  did  not  revise  his,  and  when  the  amount  that  had 
formerly  been  produced  was  produced,  the  experiment  of  throwing  apples  in  the 
river  would  be  repeated,  and  the  employer  stop  production,  what  good  would  the 
revising  of  the  workman's  politics  be? 

Miss  Tabbell.  Would  not  do  any  good  at  all.  We  have  all  got  to  work 
together. 

Commissioner  Garketson.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 

MLss  Tabbei.l.  There  is  one  thing.  This  paper  was  handed  to  me  by  a  gen- 
tleman  

Chairman  Walsh.  One  minutei  If  there  is  any  statement  you  would  like  to 
make,  voluntarily  by  way  of  explanation  or  amplification  or  any  suggestion  you 
desire  to  make  that  has  not  been  brought  out  by  the  questions,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  do  so. 

Miss  Tarbell.  I  do  not  know.  But  there  is  this  statement  which  was  handed 
me  by  a  gentleman  in  reply  to  a  statement  made  this  morning  that  there  were 
not  a  very  large  percentage  of  manufacturers  in  this  country  or  In  the  country 
where  the  workmen  were-  interested  In  the  improvements,  that  there  were  not 
any  great  numbers  where  these  new  jorders  were  at  work,  and  that  the  work- 
men themselves  were  taking — ^here  is  the  statement  that  was  handed  me  with 
regard  to  the  workmen's  compensation  law.  I  have  not  read  this  over.  It 
says: 

''For  the  purpose  of  bettering  industrial  conditions  an  analytical  rating 
board  was  organized,  consisting  of  representatives  from  mutual  liability  com- 
panies, stock  insurance  companies,  and  the  State  insurance  boards  fund." 

Now,  this  statement  claims  that  inspections  have  been  made  in  15,000  manu- 
facturing plants  in  the  State  of  New  York;  15,000  have  been  inspected.  And 
in  this  inspection  the  worklngmen  have  all  been  interested.  It  has  been  what 
we  might  call  joint  work. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all ;  thank  you.    You  may  be  excused. 

Mr.  Basil  M.  Manly. 

TESTnCOHY  OF  KB.  BASIL  X.  XANLY. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  believe  you  stated  you  desired  to  analyze  a  statement  aa 
to  the  number  of  employees  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  that  were 
working  12  hours  per  day  In  1910,  down  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Manly.  Yes ;  I  would  like  to  make  that  situation  clear.  The  discrepancy 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  statement  which  was  last  read,  that  approximately 
25  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  the  Steel  Corporation  are  working  only  12  hours 
a  day  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  that  includes  all  employwis,  men  in  the  Iron  mines, 
in  the  wire  mills,  and  men  in  the  coal  mines,  and  all  other  outlying  properties, 
of  which  the  Steel  Corporation  has  a  tremendous  number.  The  .statement  that 
50  per  cent  of  the  employers  were  actually  in  the  steel-producing  department  of 
the  corporation,  which  work  12  hours  a  day,  is  the  result  of  very  careful  analy- 
sis that  was  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1910.  That  statement  I  know  is 
correct. 

Commissioner  Wetnstock.  What  percentage,  Mr.  Manly,  approximately? 

Mr.  Manly.  Fifty  per  cent,  approximately. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  Approximately  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Manly.  Approximately  50  per  cent  in  the  blast  furnaces,  the  steel  works, 
the  men  working  in  the  open  hearth  and  Bessemer  steel  plants,  and  the  rolling 
mills.  That  is  where  the  steel  is  actually  protluced.  The  rest  of  the  plants 
operate  works  where  the  steel  Is  fabricated.  The  wire  works  and  the  different 
works.  In  other  word.s,  that  Is  simply  factory  operation.  But  in  the  actual 
steel-producing  plant  where  steel  is  produced  In  working  the  raw  material,  50 
I)er  cent  of  the  employees  work  12  hours  a  day — worked  12  hours  a  day  in 
1910.  I  have  not  gone  over  the  figures  for  the  Steel  Corporation  since  that  time. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  How  many  days  a  week  do  they  work,  Mr.  Manly? 

Mr.  Manly.  In  the  Steel  Corporation  practically  every  employee  in  the 
Steel  Corporation  now  is  limited  to  six  days  per  week  under  shifts  of  em- 
ployees. That  was  true  in  1912.  I  presume  it  is  still  true.  I  have  not  ex- 
amined It  since.  Now  the  figures  are  not  considerably  changed.  I  wish  to 
quote  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  1912,  December  31, 
as  follows  (p.  28) : 
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So  far,  however,  as  it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  the  so-called  12-hour  term 
it  has  been  done,  although '  no  considerable  reduction  has  been  made  in  the 
number  of  employees  working  12  hours  a  day." 

In  other  words,  no  change  has  been  made  up  to  December  31,  1912. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  held  April  20,  1914,  Judge  Gary, 
speaking  for  the  corporation,  said : 

"In  considering  the  questions  relating  to  the  12  hours  per  day  we  have 
reduced  the  number  of  hours  so  far  as  practicable." 

This  is  in  April,  1914,  and  does  not  seem  to  constitute  any  expression  beyond 
the  previous  statement  in  which  it  had  been  said  that  they  had  been  reduced 
as  far  as  possible  in  1912,  and  he  simply  says  in  1914  they  had  been  reduced 
as  far  as  practicable,  which  is  a  much  weaker  statement  and  does  not  imply 
any  existed. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  In  that  6-hour  day  you  say — I  mean  6  days  a 
week — is  the  work  continuously  7  days? 

Mr.  Manly.  The  work  in  the  places  authorized  is  continuous  7  days  a  week 
for  practically  the  entire  plant 

Commissioner  O'Conneix.  And  that  gives  them  work  7  days  a  week? 

Mr.  Manly.  No  ;  the  individual  man  does  not  work  7  days  a  week.  The  indi- 
vidual man  works  6  days  a  week.  The  seventh  day  is  taken  care  of  by  what 
is  known  as  a  number  of  relief  men.  lit  other  words,  I  get  Monday  ofl!  this 
week.  My  place  is  taken  by  a  man  who  works  Mondays  and  gets  a  day  ofT 
some  other  time  during  the  week.  They  shift  the  men  around.  Next  week  I 
will  get  Tuesday  off  and  my  place  will  be  taken  by  an  entirely  different  man. 
In  other  words,  they  have  one-seventh  more  employees  than  they  actually  need 
on  any  given  day,  and  those  men  are  shifted  around  to  take  the  places  of  the 
men  who  are  absent. 

Commissioner  Gailbetson.  Broken  shifts  instead  of  regular  shifts? 

Mr.  Manly.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  no  man  gets  Sunday  off  all  the  time.  That 
Is,  in  the  case  of  any  seven  men,  one  man  will  take  the  place  of  another  man 
on  a  given  day,  and  he  will  take  the  place  of  the  next  man  the  next  day  in  the 
week,  and  so  on  around.  It  is  virtually  all  unskilled  labor  around  a  blast 
furnace  and  very  quickly  learned,  and  that  arrangement  is  therefore  entirely 
feasible. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Did  your  investigation  lead  you  to  learn  the  wages 
earned  by  these  employees? 

Mr.  Manly.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  What  did  you  learn  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Manly.  I  can  give  it  to  you,  but  it  would  take  some  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all  at  this  time,  Mr.  Manly.  We  will  take  the 
other  matters  up  later. 

Please  take  the  stand,  Mr.  Lewis. 

TESTIMONT  OP  HON.  DAVID  J.  LEWIS. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Your  name,  please. 

Congressman  Lewis.  David  J.  Lewis. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  at  the  present  time  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

Congressman  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  from  Maryland. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  are  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor, 
I  believe? 

Congressman  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Uniteil  States? 

Congressman  Lewis.  I  am  just  elected  to  my  third  term. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Prior  to  that  time  what  had  been  your  business? 

Congressman  .Lewis.  Well,  I  had  practiced  law  al>out  20  years  and  worked 
In  the  coal  mines  about  14  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Whereabouts  in  mining? 

Congressman  Lewis.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  in  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  also  somewhat  in  clay 
mining  in  Maryland. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  made  a  particular  study  of  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  industries  In  the  United  States  with  reference  generally  to  the 
application  of  labor  problems  to  it,  etc.  ? 
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Congressman  Lewis.  I  have  made  a  general  stndy  of  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  functions  in  this  country  in  all  its  relations,  more  especially  with 
reference  to  the  rate  and  the  effect  of  postalizing  the  instrumentalities. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish,  Mr.  Lewis,  that  if  you  are  prepared  to  do  so  you 
would  give  us  the  result  of  your  study  on  that  subject 

Congressman  Lewis.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  telephone  subject,  I  have  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  a  duty  to 
give  the  commission  some  conclusions  I  have  reached  with  regard  to  the  coal 
mining  sociology,  if  I  may  take  a  few  minutes  for  that  purpose. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Congressman  Lewis.  I  will  do  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  had  intended,  Mr.  Lewis,  to  also  ask  you  some  questions 
after  you  get  through  with  the  topic  of  telephones  on  the  general  industrial 
subject,  but  take  it  up  In  your  own  way  now. 

Congressman  Lewis.  I  have  come  rather  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  whole  theory  of  private  property  as  applied  to  coal  mining  under  certain 
conditions  in  the  United  States  has  broken  down.  I  mean  by  that  the  theory 
as  it  is  applied,  say,  to  a  man's  garden  and  to  his  home.  He  has  a  fee  simple 
title  to  those,  and  if  he  falls  out  with  the  most  resi)ected  member  of  the  com- 
munity he  can  lock  the  gate  and  lock  the  door  and  exclude  him  from  the 
premises,  and  all  the  harm  tliat  is  done  is  the  loss  of  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
panionship that  comes  to  both.  But  when  you  come  to  apply  the  same  idea  of 
absolute  ownership  to  coal-mining  properties  the  consequences  of  the  disturb- 
ances of  relations  are  very  different  indeed  without  respect  to  who  may  be 
blamable  for  the  disturbance. 

A  friend  of  mine  discovered  that  out  in  West  Virginia  In  the  woods  are  10,000 
acres  of  coal.  It  is  our  opportunity  to  serve  society  and  serve  ourselves  to 
exploit  that  coal  land.  In  order  to  do  so  we  have  got  to  have  miners  and  take 
them  out,  but  we  can  not  take  their  homes  with  them,  and  so  we  have  to  build 
them  homes.  We  first  sustain  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee  toward 
them,  a  very  potent  and  important  relation,  as  both  parties  know.  But  when 
we  have  to  build  their  houses  we  also  sustain  tlie  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  to  them.  In  the  meanwhile,  of  course,  it  is  a  new  venture  in  a  new 
community,  and  they  can  not  carry  their  own  commissary  with  them,  so  the 
employer  starts  a  commissary  or  a  company  store.  There  is  the  third  relation 
of  great  importance  to  the  parties,  especially  the  employees,  tiie  commissary 
relations.  The  relations  have  frequently  become  even  more  numerous,  extend- 
ing to  the  doctor,  and  I  believe  In  some  recent  instances  to  the  saloon  facilities. 

Now,  we  are  living  In  the  United  States.  The  members  of  that  community 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  sustain  a  relation  to  it  different  from 
that  of  50  or  100  years  ago,  or  from  that  of  other  countries.  When  the  em- 
ployee In  that  Instance  has  trouble  with  the  employer,  whether  it  be  the 
employer's  mistake  or  his  own  mistake,  or  whether  it  arises  from  that  fruitful 
field,  a  failure  to  understand  one  another  and  Ignorance  of  governing  facts,  the 
result  to  tlie  employee  Is  drastic  Indeed,  because  all  his  relations  to  life,  except 
perhaps  his  wife  and  children  and  the  duty  of  their  support,  are  broken  down. 
He  loses  his  employment,  that  relation  Is  broken;  he  loses  his  landlord,  that 
relation  Is  broken ;  he  loses  his  commissary  supply  at  the  store,  and  the  relation 
of  the  commissary  Is  broken;  and  It  is  Inevitable  as  long  as  human  beings 
preserve  the  Instinct  of  the  animal  for  self-preservation  that  when  the  employer 
under  those  circumstances,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  proceeds  to  push 
the  workman  off  of  the  raft,  there  Is  going  to  be  violence  and  there  Is  going  to 
be  struggle.  Meanwhile,  the  employer  is  not  wholly  to  blame.  Society  has 
said  to  him  that  this  coal  mine  Is  his  property  In  the  same  sense  his  cottage 
and  his  garden  are  his  property.  His  whole  view  of  the  complex  situation  when 
trouble  arises  Is  placed  In  that  psychology  that  he  thinks  It  Is  his.  The  other 
party  owns  nothing  there  and  of  course  under  the  present  State  of  the  law  has 
not  even  a  right  to  his  job. 

Now,  that  situation  is  an  impossible  one  In  our  country,  It  makes  a  feudalism 
greater  than  any  English  history  has  ever  shown.  If  the  whole  country  were 
In  that  plight — If  all  our  Industries  presented  the  same  conditions  we  should 
either  cease  to  own  private  property  in  a  short  time  or  the  Republic  Itself  would 
perish.  So  much  for  the  analysts.  That  the  employer  In  those  Instances  Is 
sincere.  Is  honest  frequently,  Is  Illustrated  by  an  Incident  that  took  place  In  the 
Investigation  of  the  Colorado  operators  recently  In  Congress. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  difficulties  be  arbitrated,  and  a  very  bright 
and  doubtless  very  competent  manager  of  that  industry  took  his  purse  out  of 
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his  pocket  In  this  fashion  [indicating]  ami  said,  "  That  is  mine,  there  is  nothing 
there  to  arbitrate." 

And  so  society  is  face  to  face  with  two  conflicting  tlieories  of  right.  The  unde- 
niable social  right  of  the  employee  under  certain  circumstances  to  employment 
and  just  relations  in  that  employment,  and  the  equally  undeniable  right  of  the 
proprietor  under -present  legal  conditions  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own 
property.  The  result  to  which  it  all  comes,  in  my  judgment,  is  twofold.  We 
may  either  modify  the  theory  of  private  property  applied  to  that  relation  or 
we  may  socialize  the  property  itself.  I  take  it  that  the  Nation  would  not  be 
ready  for  the  latter  course,  but  In  a  purely  suggestive  way,  with  a  view  of  re- 
lieving the  conditions  that  may  prove  serious  for  the  peace  of  the  Republic 
itself,  I  want  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  worth  the  time  of 
this  commission  to  inquire  whether  the  public  utility  in  the  ways  you  know, 
might  not  be  called  in  some  preventive  fashion,  when  these  industrial  strifes 
threaten,  to  determine  the  facts — to  determine  the  merits  of  the  controversy  so 
that  the  views  of  society  could  speak,  and  speak  with  the  efficacy  it  usually  does, 
that  is,  with  the  influence  of  determining  the  controversy  Itself. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  on  that  subject.  Do  you  wish  me  to  procee<l  along 
the  other  line? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir;  you  may  proceed. 

Congressman  Lewis.  With  regard  to  the  telephone  communication,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  given  It  some  two  years  of  study,  under  the  limitations  of  the 
layman,  however,  and  not  with  the  advantages  of  the  skilled  telephone  engineer. 
It  will  be  natural  for  tlie  commission  to  ask  for  some  principle  upon  which 
the  action  is  proposed.  In  short,  is  there  anything  about  the  telephone  instru- 
mentality, as  well  as  the  telegraphic,  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  ordinary 
postal  communication,  or  does  it  more  properly  fall  within  the  line  and  under 
the  rules  applicable  to  private  industry? 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  commission  that  in  taking  a  position  on  this  subject 
one  needs  not  necessarily  to  characterize  himself  as  a  socialist  or  as  an  in- 
dividualist. Indeed,  after  much  thought  and  experience,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  glibly  as  we  may  assign  ourselves  to  one  or  the  other  principles 
of  thought,  very,  very  few  of  us  really  are  socialists  or  Individualists  or 
communists,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  all  three ;  that  there  is  hardly 
a  man  to  be  found  that  does  not  believe  that  the  present  method — at  least 
legal  proprietorships  as  a  method  of  conducting  the  farm  is  the  most  effica- 
cious, that  communism  as  applied  to  the  public  roads  and  public  schools  is  a 
principle  sound  in  itself,  and  that  socialism,  as  we  see  it  in  the  post  office  most 
markedly,  has  been  sustained  by  the  experience  of  mankind.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  no  nation  up  to  date  has  been  so  narrow  as  to  make  itself  a 
one-fingered  institution.  It  has  used  all  those  principles  and  has  found  them 
necessary  for  the  proi)er  action  of  society  and  development  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

Nowj  when  we  come  to  the  field  of  communication,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commission  to  what  may  prove  only  a  too  elaborate  statement  of 
the  characterizing  facts. 

First,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  our  country  stands  alone  among  the  great  nations 
in  allowing  the  electrical  communication  to  be  handed  over  to  the  private 
financier.  Is  there  any  reason  in  the  United  States  calling  for  that  distinct 
kind  of  departure?  None  that  I  can  find  or  that  has  been  pointed  out  so  far. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  telephone  and  telegraph  present  the  same 
economic  and  the  same  social  characteristics  in  the  United  States  that  they 
present  elsewhere,  and  that  we  have  a  right  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
that  reasoning  applied  elsewhere  is  fairly  applical)le  here.  I  ought  to  ask  the 
commission  what  the  limitation  of  time  will  be,  because  there  are  a  great  many 
facts  to  present. 

C^hairman  Walsh.  There  are  no  other  witnesses  here  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Lewis. 

C^ongressinan  Lewis.  First,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
functions  are  inherently  monopolistic  in  their  nature.  No  one  should  wish 
to  have  two  telephone  agencies  in  the  same  office.  Nol>ody  can  really  gain  ad- 
vantage by  having  two  telegraph  offices,  as  we  have  in  the  National  Capitol, 
each  at  the  side  of  the  other.  Corai>etition  in  the  telephone  field  is  ineffec- 
tive to  cure  this  well-known  effect  of  human  instinct  where  it  has  the  power 
to  fix  the  price  without  the  veto  power  ui>on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  and  that 
has  proven  equally  true  in  the  telegraphic  field.  Society,  therefore,  because  it 
is  a  postal  function,  and  again  because  it  is  a  monopolistic  function,  ought  to 
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consider  the  propriety  of  taking  over  those  two  functions.  But  there  is  an- 
other reason,  a  qualifying  reason,  and  one  which  I  urge  as  of  very  great  im- 
portance. Thea^  is  throughout  every  community  a  well-settled  conviction  that 
somehow  or  other  men  will  not  work  for  the  Government  with  the  same  earnest- 
ness that  they  work  when  supervised  by  the  self-interest  of  a  private  employer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concede  that  that  statement  contains  a  very  large  element 
of  truth,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  It.  Now,  those  exceptions  consist  of  the 
cases  where  the  work  can  be  precisely  assigned  out  in  advance,  Its  quantity 
measured,  and  the  task  of  each  man  fixed  and  the  conditions  of  his  service 
determined  at  the  time  of  his  employment.  The  city  letter  carrier  Is  an  illus- 
tration of  that  His  work  each  day,  his  route,  Is  fixed,  and  his  failure,  to  per- 
form his  services,  his  delinquency,  will  almost  automatically  check  itself.  The 
rural  route  In  a  less  perfect  way  is  another  illustration.  And  so  it  may  be 
said  of  the  telephone  communication  and  of  the  telegraph,  where  the  flow  of 
traffic  In  any  particular  office  has  been  ascertained,  the  amount  of  work  which 
the  employees  should  do,  the  number  of  hours  the  employees  should  work, 
can  all  be  safely  and  thoroughly  determined  In  advance,  and  their  failure  to 
make  good  as  employees  adequately  checked.  Therefore,  without  going  into 
other  fields  of  thought,  we  have  the  conditions  which  Justify  social  Interference 
In  the  field  of  electrical  communication.  It  is  an  Inherent  monopoly.  The  work 
can  be  adequately  done,  and  society  will  be  free  from  "soldiering"  upon  the 
part  of  its  employees. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commisision  to  the 
particular  facts  of  an  economic  and  social  character  which,  independent  of 
general  reasoning,  call  upon  us  In  the  United  States  to  postal ize  those  Institu- 
tions here  as  elsewhere.  First,  let  me  say  that  when  you  have  a  monopoly  of  a 
character  where  the  law  of  increasing  returns  may  be  said  to  apply.  In  such 
an  instance  society,  acting  for  Itself,  can  produce  much  higher  economic  and 
social  results  or  products  than  the  private  financier,  for  the  following  reasons, 
which  I  shall  read  because  of  the  precision  of  their  statement.  They  are  taken 
from  the  work  of  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  a  very  just  celebrity,  on  "  The  Stkte 
and  Its  Relation  to  Industrial  Action." 

"A  monopoly  has  the  following  advantages  If  it  is  conducted  under  the  public- 
service  motive: 

"(a)  Unity  and  excluslveness  of  organization. 

**(&)  Details  of  management  well  worked  out. 
(c)  Facility  for  extension  by  mere  duplication  of  existing  structure. 
id)  A  social  demand   for  the  service  which  Is  wldespreal  and  constant. 

"(e)  Adequate  ability  in  authority. 

"  We  may  expect  the  following  results : 

"(/)  Service  at  less  cost  than  If  broken  into  groups. 

**(V)  Assurred  demands  for  service  admits  of  closest  calculations. 

"(h)  Extent  of  demands  admits  of  must  minute  division  of  labor. 

"(i)  Absence  of  rivalry  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  capital  and 
other  exx)enditures  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  service. 
(/)  Speculative  management  Is  eliminated, 
(fc)  And  thus  with  a  public-service  motive — 
(l)  The  maximum  of  cheapness  and  efficiency  Is  rendered  possible." 

Now,  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  possible  service  motive.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  the  rules  of  private  financiering  and  the  rules  of  public  financiering  are 
inherently  different  in  their  objects,  and  that  is  said  without  any  purpose  to 
depreciate  one  or  to  glorify  the  other.  The  private  financier  Is  the  private 
investor.  His  motive  for  making  the  investment  is  the  fact  tliat  determines 
whether  he  will  make  the  Investment  or  not.  Naturally  the  rate  of  return  to 
be  expected  is  what  he  is  looking  to  as  a  fact,  and  If  you  say  to  him  the  re- 
turn is  to  be  too  low  or  the  return  Is  to  be  absolutely  uncertain,  he  makes  no 
Investment  at  all. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  as  a  general  rule,  especially  with  monopolies,  the 
higher  the  price  fixed  by  the  financier  the  greater  will  be  the  profit,  with  cer- 
tain qualifications  against  Insane  excessiveness  In  price.  It  also  happens,  under 
those  circumstances,  where  the  private  financier  is  In  control  and  you  have  a 
monopoly  subject  to  the  law  of  increasing  returns,  that  the  higher  the  price 
fixed  the  lower  will  be  the  utilization  of  the  plant  in  his  control.  But  without 
going  further  with  academic  statements,  I  wish  to  give  a  concrete  Illustration. 

There  was  running  from  Chicago  to  Milkaukee  for  many  years  a  little  tele- 
graph line  known  as  the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Telegraph  Co.  For  many  years 
It  conducted  a  service  of  10  cents  per  telegram,  the  telegrams  being  mostly  de- 
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Uveretl  by  phone  to  stock  exchanges.  After  a  time  the  Western  Union,  not  liking 
that  any  too  well,  for  obvious  reasons,  entered  Into  competition  with  It,  and 
they  had  a  5-cent  rate  between  the  two  cities  during  the  time  of  the  com- 
petitive struggle.  That  competitive  struggle  ended  as  they  usually  do.  They 
agree<l  and  a  15-cent  rate  was  established  between  the  towns.  Under  the  15^ 
cent  rate  the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  Telegraph  Co.,  In  1909,  did  a  business  of 
103,000  telegrams;  but  a  year  later  a  subsidiary  of  the  Bell  telephone  system 
acqulretl  this  little  telegraph  plant,  and  the  rate  was  Immediately  raised  to 
25  cents  per  telegram.  The  next  year  the  telegraph  business  fell  to  57,000 
telegrams.  In  short,  an  Increase  of  60  per  cent  In  the  nite  had  worked  a  de- 
crease of  nearly  50  per  cent  In  the  product  in  the  social  service  rendered  by  the 
Institution  to  the  people  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  This  is  said  without  cen- 
sure of  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  old  concern  at  15  cents  was  making, 
I  think,  about  3  per  cent  dividends.  That  return  was  not  adequate  to  private 
capital.  The  now  concern,  by  cutting  the  business  down  one-half  through 
raising  the  rate  about  60  per  cent,  was  able  to  discharge  two  telegrahp  operators 
and  two  messengers,  and  I  think  they  come  out  about  5  per  cent  in  the  way  of 
a  return  after  they  reformed  this  plant  according  to  the  laws  of  the  private 
financier. 

Now,  In  contrast  with  that,  let  us  present  the  public-service  motive  as  appo- 
site to  this  field  of  action.  When  the  parcel-post  law  passed  Congress — of 
which  I  may  explain  I  had  the  honor  to  prepare  the  House  version — It  was 
reformed  In  the  Senate  until  the  rates  were  made  so  high  that  only  the  express 
rates  exceeded  them  In  scandal ;  but  happily  a  provision  was  Inserted  In  the  law 
giving  the  Postmaster  General  the  same  power  over  the  postal  rates  In  that 
respect  as  a  railroad  president  has  to  conduct  the  service  on  his  road.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  go  to  the  Postmaster  General  a  few  weeks  after  his  appoint- 
ment and  suggest  that  the  rates  on  the  shorter  zone,  say,  the  150-mlle  zone,  be 
cut  down  from  4  cents  per  pound  to  1  and  on  the  50-mlle  zone  from  3  cents  to  1 
an(l  other  changes  that  have  since  taken  place.  Now,  how  did  the  Postmaster 
General  reason  on  that  subject?  He  reasoned  according  to  the  instincts  of  the 
public  financier.  He  said,  **  If  I  am  assured  that  these  rates  will  pay  the  cost 
of  the  service  " — and  he  was  so  assured — "  but  even  If  some  uncertainty  exists, 
I  am  Justified  In  making  the  reductions  in  the  rates  proposed,  because  the  post 
office  and  the  people  being  Identical  terms,  if  I  should  lose  1  per  cent  in  one 
pocket  I  gain  100  per  cent  In  the  other  pocket  In  the  form  of  social  service 
rendered." 

Let  it  be  said  for  his  ability  to  reason  and  to  act  that  the  profits  under  a 
traffic  that  actually  trebled  under  the  Influence  of  these  normal  rates — these 
rational  postal  rates — the  profits  are  quite  as  great  as  they  would  have  been 
under  the  old  restricted  rates.  In  short,  the  Postmaster  General  proceeds,  as 
the  illustration  suggests,  upon  wholly  different  rules  of  financing  from  those 
he  would  apply  himself  In  the  State  of  Texas  if  he  were  conducting  a  hotel  of 
his  own  or  a  street-car  line,  or,  indeed,  was  sinking  an  oil  well  and  selling  the 
products.  The  laws  of  private  financiering  are  as  distinct  from  those  of  public 
financiering  as  the  night  is  from  the  day. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  effect  of  that  private  financiering  has  been  in  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  our  telegraph  and  telephone  rates.  I  have  all 
the  supportive  data  and  statistics  before  me,  but  will  give  only  conclusions, 
because  it  would  take  hours  to  supply  all  the  data  in  detail. 

We  will  take  first  our  telegraphic  rate  and  we  will  compare  it  with  New 
Zealand^s.  I  take  New  Zealand  for  c*omparlson  because  New  Zealand  compares 
with  the  Unite<l  States  In  wage  levels,  in  social  habits,  in  e<lucatlon,  and  in 
tradition,  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  as  one  State  In  the  United  States  compares  with  another.  Now,  in 
New  Zealand  the  rate  Is  12  cents  for  12  words,  good  all  over  the  island,  com- 
parable, let  us  say,  to  the  State  of  New  York.  And  what  Is  the  effect  of  that 
rate?  In  1912  the  telegraph  business  of  New  Zealand  amounted  to  9  tele- 
grams per  person.  In  the  United  States  the  rate  is  Just  twice  that  in  New 
Zealand,  with  hi^ier  rate  for  longer  distances.  The  number  of  telegrams  in 
the  Uiited  States  in  1912  was  1.15 — ^about  1.1  telegrams  per  person  against 
9  in  the  little  State  of  New  Zealand. 

Now,  of  course,  the  suggestion  comes  at  once  that  perhaps  in  this  country, 
because  of  its  character,  state  of  development,  the  interurban  telephone  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  telegraph.  That  is  tnie,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  does 
not  answer  the  difficulty  of  low  social  utilization  In  the  United  States,  for  we 
rank  only  nintli  among  the  nations  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  and 
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when  you  combine  the  number  of  long  distance  and  interurban  telephone  c*on- 
versatlons  with  the  number  of  telegrams  you  find  that  instead  of  ranking  first 
we  rank  thirteenth  among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  In  short,  the  same  phe- 
nomenon of  prohibitive  rates  is  found  in  the  telephonic  field  as  is  found  in  the 
telegraphic  field,  both  fields  being  combined  under  the  rule  of  the  private 
financier  who  makes  rates  on  the  principle  that  the  higher  the  rate  the  greater 
the  profits — who  makes  his  rate  as  the  hotel  people  In  the  city  of  New  York 
make  their  rates,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  local  telephone  rate,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  in  New 
York  City  and  not  make  a  concrete  illustration  of  these  rates.  First,  let  me 
say  with  respect  to  the  local  rates,  we  have  the  lowest  postage  rates  the  world 
over  except  with  a  single  instance,  which  I  will  mention.  The  postage  rates  of 
tlie  United  States  are  the  lowest  in  the  w^orld  with  the  single  exception  of 
Japan,  where  the  letter  rate  is  a  cent  and  a  half  per  letter.  Even  our  parcel- 
post  rates,  for  the  shorter  distances,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  development 
of  that  institution,  are  only  half  as  high  as  they  are  in  Great  Britain,  are  as 
low  as  they  are  in  Germany,  and  are  only  excelled  by  those  of  SwitzerUmd  and 
one  or  two  otlier  little  countries.  In  the  matter  of  shipment.  Buf  when  we 
come  to  the  matter  of  telephonic  rates  locally  here,  we  find,  speaking  for  the 
Bell  system  which  represents  about  two-thirds  of  the  field  in  this  country,  our 
local  call  costs  on  the  average  twice  what  it  does  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  independent  telephone  companies  of  the  United  States  get  86  cents  per 
100  calls;  the  Bell  system  gets  $1.86  per  100  calls;  and  that  figure  represents 
all  their  plants,  the  little  town  plant  with  the  flat  rate  and  the  unlimited 
service,  all  the  way  up  to  tlie  New  York  City  plant  with  rates  which  are  ac- 
tually the  highest  in  the  world.  It  happens  to  be  a  fact  that  the  rate  for  a 
business  telephone  in  New  York  to-day  is  as  great  as  the  unlimited  business 
telephone  rate  of  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Stockholm  combined.  In  other 
countries,  with  a  postal  motive  active  in  the  making  of  the  rates  the  local  call 
tends  to  cost  about  half  as  much  as  the  postage  rate — a  little  less  than  a  cent ; 
but  In  the  United  States,  especially  in  tlie  larger  cities,  the  local  call  rate 
tends  to  run  with  the  street-car  fare,  is  sometimes  twice  a  street-car  fare, 
and  I  believe  up  to  within  a  limit  of  six  or  eight  hundred  calls  In  this  city  to- 
day It  represents  about  8  cents  per  local  call,  a  price  for  which  the  post  office 
will  carry  a  parcel  from  New  York  to  Baltimore — a  4-pound  parcel  for  8  cents 
and  make  a  fraction  of  a  cent  profit  in  the  bargain,  and  that  after  paying  the 
railroads  adequately,  too,  for  their  services. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  the  subject  of  the  long-distance  rate.  The 
long-distance  telephone  rate  of  the  Bell  system  in  the  United  States — I  speak 
of  It,  of  course,  not  in  any  indicting  fashion,  but  because  it  Is  representative 
of  our  telephone  condition  In  a  national  sense  more  than  any  other — the  Bell 
long-distance  telephone  rate  is  based  on  the  scale  of  6  mills  a  mile  for  a  con- 
versation of  three  minutes.  Six  mills  a  mile — what  does  that  represent?  Well, 
the  railroads  only  get  7  mills  a  mile  and  a  fraction  for  carrying  a  ton  of 
freight  a  mile.  It  costs  as  much  practically  to  send  a  long-distance  telephone 
jnessage  over  the  wires  as  It  does  a  ton  of  freight,  and  you,  gentlemn,  can 
realize  how  very  weighty  these  conversations  sometimes  are  over  these  tele- 
phones. 

In  the  other  countries  in  the  world — and  I  must  ask  permission  of  the  com- 
mission to  read  some  figures — these  long-<llstance  telephone  rates  run  from 
one-fourth  to  one-eighth  of  the  rates  requlreil  here.  I  will  read  quickly  now 
a  comparison  of  continental  long-distance  telephone  rates  with  those  of  the 
Bell  system,  made  on  the  scale  of  6  mills  a  mile. 

The  average  continental  rate  per  hundred  miles  is  20  cents;  Bell  rates  60 
cents. 

Three  hundred  miles  the  continental  rate  is  37  cents ;  the  Bell  rate  $1.80. 

Four  hundred  miles  the  average  continental  rate  is  39  cents;  the  Bell  rate 
is  $2.40. 

For  500  miles  the  average  continental  rate  is  46  cents ;  the  Bell  rate  is  $3. 

Now,  It  must  be  said,  to  be  just  in  this  statement  in  regard  to  the  rates,  that 
they  do  represent  some  different  rate  condllons.  The  Boll  people,  in  answer 
to  this  suggestion,  say  that  their  service  represents  an  imnieiliate  service — not 
a-take-your-turn  service,  and  wait  until  other  parties  have  been  gratified.  I  shall 
assume  that  their  statement  on  that  subject  is  correct,  because  they  ought  to 
know,  and  It  must  be  said,  in  candor,  that  I  have  not  found  them  misrepre- 
senting the  facts  in  this  controversy.  But  they  give  only  one  rate,  and  that 
is  this  high-priced  rate  for  the  immediate  service.    Postal  systems  are  anxious 
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to  come  within  the  reach  of  all  kinds  of  patrons  with  all  kinds  of  business,  and 
make  two  kinds  of  rates.  They  first  make  the  take-your-turn  rate,  and  that 
is  tlie  rate  I  have  read.  You  might  liave  to  wait  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  to 
get  your  turn  under  those  circumstances ;  but  tliey  also  make  a  rate  that  cor- 
responds in  function  with  tlie  Bell  rate,  an  immediate-service  rate,  and  in  most 
of  those  countries  that  rate  amounts  to  twice  the  ordinary  rate.  In  Belgium 
I  think  it  amounts  to  three  times  the  ordinary  rate,  but  even  making  the  com- 
parison on  that  basis,  the  long-distance  telephone  rates  of  the  United  States 
still  remain  the  scandal  of  public-service  rates  the  world  over. 

The  Bell  system  itself  has  practically  made  a  confession  of  the  justice  of 
the  complaint  made  with  regard  to  these  rates.  It  is  said  that  they  could  give 
an  ordinary  take-your-turn-straphanger  service,  I  think  they  call  it,  at  ratt^ 
more  or  less  equal  to  those  granted  in  other  countries ;  and  you  ask  why  they  do 
not  do  it  Their  answer  is,  "  The  public  does  not  want  such  rates.  They  only 
want  this  high-priced  service,  this  imme<iiate  service,"  which  they  say  they  give. 
Well,  now,  they  are  pot  speaking  at  least  for  one  part  of  the  public,  if  I  may 
introduce  my  own  personality.  The  Capitol  at  Washington  is  about  150  miles 
from  my  home.  \V'hen  Mrs.  Lewis  was  not  with  me,  it  meant  a  letter  every 
evening  or  so.  I  could  have  sat  in  my  office  or  in  my  room  and  waited  until 
they  could  have  given  me  a  service  at  15  or  20  cents  and  talked  to  her  over 
the  phone.  Instead  of  resorting  to  the  letter- writing  art.  I  do  know,  as  a  man 
of  experience,  that  an  immense  proportion  of  our  business,  an  immense  per- 
centage of  our  affairs,  are  such  as  could  wait  for  an  hour  or  two  or  three  or 
four  hours,  if  a  consideration  like  50  per  cent  or  75  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
'rate  were  offered  as  an  inducement. 

Now,  the  very  natural  result  of  this  extraordinary  rate  is  to  deny  society 
the  full  utilization  of  the  telephone  machine.  Comparison  shows  that  while 
the  interurban  long-distance  lines  of  this  country  are  utilized  to  the  extent  of 
only  4  per  cent  of  their  potential  time — the  potential  being  treated  as  every 
minute  in  the  year — the  German  interurban  lines  are  utilized  under  these  very 
low,  popular  rates  to  the  extent  of  19  per  cent.  In  short,  the  utilization  of 
nt'arly  500  per  cent  is  obtaineil  on  German  lln€>s  as  against  100  per  cent  here — 
the  pure  necessary  and  proper  result  of  rates  made  by  the  private  financier. 

This  may  be  the  proper  place  to  call  attention  to  some  recent  postal  history. 
In  1909  we  have  statistics  showing  the  number  of  parcels  carried  by  the  express 
companies  of  this  country.  They  numbered  a  little  less  than  300,000.000 — 
about  3  per  capita.  In  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  an  account  has  been  taken  of  the 
number  of  parcels  moving  in  the  post  office.  We  find  we  are  moving  now  at 
the  rate  of  300,000,000  parcels  a  year  by  post.  Not  more  than  50,000,000 
of  those  parcels  formerly  moved  by  express.  In  other  words,  we  have  taken 
about  50,000,000  parcels  away  from  them.  All  of  which  shows  that  250,- 
000,0000  parcels  are  moving  now  under  postal  rates  that  never  movetl  before 
in  this  country;  that  a  fiow  of  250,000,000  parcels,  or  at  least  2i  per  capita, 
has  been  potential  in  this  country  ever  since  the  days  of  Lincoln,  and  that  that 
IK)tential  traffic  has  been  absolutely  murdered  by  the  prohibitive  rates  of  the 
express  companies  of  this  country  and  the  rules  that  the  private  financiers 
find  necessary  to  apply  to  the  express  business  as  a  squatter  on  the  postal 
function. 

Now,  I  make  no  doubt,  sir,  that  tlie  telegraphic  and  ttiephonic  systems  of 
the  United  States  are  suffering  in  even  greater  proportion  as  the  result  of  these 
doul)le  rates.  I  haven't  any  question,  sir,  that  the  introduction  of  normal 
postal  rates  Into  the  local  telephone  and  into  the  long-distance  telephone  field 
would  increase  tlie  utilization  of  those  agencies  of  comnmnication  in  a  few 
years  by  many  hundredfold.  I  know  it  Is  the  habit  to  think  very  111  of  the 
express  companies,  and  after  what  I  have  said  it  is  my  duty  to  give  a  few 
facts  In  justification  of  their  course.  When  we  read  about  their  cutting  melons 
of  100  per  cent  and  paying  dividends  in  former  years  that  were  actually  100 
per  cent  of  the  capital  Investetl  in  the  busines.s.  the  inference  is  at  once  natural 
that  they  were  behaving  rather  beyond  the  permissible  extremes  for  private 
financiers.  In  short,  that  they  were  hogs.  But  that  was  not  true  by  any 
means.  At  no  time  had  the  express  company  made  more  than  3  or  4  cents  out 
«»f  the  average  parcel  carrleil;  while  its  dividends  on  the  amount  invested, 
which  was  Insignificant,  were  naturally  very  great,  the  margin  of  their  busi- 
ness applicable  to  dlvldend.s,  I  think,  never  rose  above  8  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  rate — ^8  per  cent  of  the  dollar  that  they 
took  in — was  applicable  to  profits;  and  when  the  rate  maker  comes  or  the 
financier  comes  to  making  rates  that  involve  a  margin  smaller  than  that  he  is 
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trenching  upon  dangerous  grounds  for  his  own  investors.  The  express  com- 
panies have  that  excuse  for  the  rates  of  the  past  which  have  destroyed  so 
much  traffic  in  that  field. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  come  to  the  objects  of  postalizing  these 
functions,  what  are  they?    The  functions — what  are  they? 

The  only  objects  that  are  obvious  are  first,  to  give  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try— in  the  postal  field  with  respect  to  communication — a  normal  rate,  a 
righteous  rate.  There  are  two  other  objects  into  which  I  shall  briefly  enter. 
What  should  be  the  ideal  of  the  postal  establishment  in  the  telephone  field? 
I  am  sure  I  should  hesitate  in  expressing  this  ideal  if  I  had  formed  it  myself, 
and  it  is  only  because  of  the  authority  which  I  am  able  to  quote  for  it  that 
I  have  the  courage  to  mention  it  to  this  commission.  This  authority  has  said 
there  is  a  road  to  every  man's  house  and  there  ought  to  be  a  telphone  on  the 
inside.  That  authority  was  Theodore  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  Bell  telephone 
system.  It  is  true  the  ideal  was  used  in  a  well-paid  magazine  advertisement, 
and  not  in  one  of  his  reports  to  his  stockholders.  But  the  president  of  the 
Bell  system,  in  making  that  very  splendid  expression,  overlooked  the  facts. 
There  is  a  road  to  every  man's  house;  that  is  one  fact  But  that  road  was  not 
built  under  the  rules  of  private  finance.  That  road  was  not  built  by  private 
monopolists,  but  it  was  built  under  the  influence  of  the  social  ideal,  and  with 
the  financial  power  of  that  society  alone.  That  is  one  idea.  But  what  would  its 
value  be? 

I  come  now  to  a  subject  that  may  seem  at  first  somewhat  foreign  to  the 
inquiry  in  which  we  are  engaged,  but  which  I  think  is  germane,  and  which 
I  trust  will  interest  this  commission.  In  making  a  study  of  the  parcel  post 
and  express  subjects  I  made  what  was  to  mo  a  discovery.  I  found  that  we 
had  plenty  of  wholesale  transportation  in  the  United  States,  but  practically 
speaking  no  retail  transportation  except  what  the  express  companies  gave 
under  their  prohibitive  rates — relatively  prohibitive  rates— and  under  a  service 
which  failed  again  to  reach  the  farm,  I  found  another  fact-*-nearly  everything 
we  eat  on  our  table  is  produced  originally  on  tlie  farm  in  the  retail  form.  I 
mean  by  that  that  the  butter  is  produced  roll  by  roll.  The  chickens  are  killed 
and  dressed  one  by  one.  The  eggs  are  marketed  dozen  by  dozen.  In  short, 
farm  table  products  begin  in  retail  forms  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  But  lacking  retail  transportation  as  one  reason — another 
reason  I  shall  reach  later — instead  of  those  retail  forms  going  to  the  consumer 
at  once,  for  want  of  a  conduit,  they  had  to  pass  through  several  expensive  C(Hn- 
mercial  operations.  First,  the  buying  collector  went  out  on  the  farm  and 
bought  these  farm  supplies  up,  converting  tliem  from  retail  into  wholesale 
quantities;  that  is  one  commercial  transaction  with  Its  attendant  charge  for 
profit,  insurance,  waste,  and  the  other  elements  involved.  Then  he  turned  them 
over  to  the  wholesaler,  a  second  commercial  transaction  with  all  its  attendant 
charges.  Then  the  wholesaler  turned  them  over  to  the  retailer,  a  third  com- 
mercial transaction  with  its  attendant  expenses.  And  finally  the  retailer  re- 
converted them  Into  their  original  retail  forms  and  letting  the  consumer  have 
them  at  a  price  that  doubles  and  at  a  smell  that  had  not  improved  any  during 
Its  Intercourse  with  commercial  transactions.  In  short,  the  consumer  was  the 
third  or  fourth  purchaser  even  of  these  standardized  retail  forms  instead  of 
the  first,  and  secured  them  in  depreciated  quantity  as  well  as  doubled  price. 

Now,  we  have  applied  to  the  postal  establishment  the  transportation  conduit 
for  the  movement  of  these  retail  forms  from  farm  to  kitchen.  It  was  thought 
at  the  time,  and  I  confess  I  had  the  hope,  that  a  letter — the  written  communica- 
tion— would  prove  sufficient  to  bring  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  together. 
It  luia  in  a  small  degree  and  there  Is  a  little  of  that  traffic  oozing  through  between 
farm  and  kitchen;  but  what  I  wish  now  to  suggest  as  an  objective  of  this 
legislation  is  this,  that  with  telephonic  communication  possible  between  the  con- 
sumer of  the  city  and  the  farmer  in  his  environments  it  is  probable  that  the 
housewife  will  be  able  to  communicate  directly  with  the  farm,  as  she  now 
does  with  the  grocer  over  the  phone  in  many  instances  and  that  thus  this 
direct  transit  of  the  retail  article  to  the  kitchen  will  be  secured. 

At  present,  however,  under  the  influence  of  the  rates  we  have  been  discussing, 
a  very  cursory  and  quite  inadequate  investigation  of  rates  around  Washington 
disclosed  this  fact,  that  although  Washington  City  Is  completely  environed  by 
farms  within  3  or  4  miles  of  the  city  limits,  you  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
municate from  the  city  to  a  single  farmer  that  I  could  find  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  15  to  20  cents.  Of  course  those  rates  were  not  made  with  a  view  to  direct 
talk  between  the  city  purchaser  of  farm  products  and  the  farmer  and  are  very 
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different  from  the  freight  rates  of  our  country  that  have  been  made,  sir,  with 
a  view  to  moving  the  potential  traffic. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  our  railroads,  of  their  sins  and  delinquencies  in 
the  past,  it  must  be  said  of  their  rate  makers  that  they  have  made  rates  that 
moved  the  American  traffic  from  the  point  of  natural  production  to  the  point 
of  natural  demand.  The  telegraph  monopoly  and  the  telephone  monopoly  of 
the  United  States  have  utterly  failed  to  discharge  that  function. 

Now,  sir,  I  come  to  another  feature  of  the  subject  which,  for  consei*vative 
men,  may  possess  a  greater  interest  than  any  I  have  discussed ;  and  that  is  the 
question  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  postal  management,  of  these  agencies, 
as  compared  with  private  managements. 

We  hear  on  all  sides  the  suggestion  that  no  man  will  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment, that  they  are  loafers,  and  that  all  Government  service  In  a  sense  of 
economy  Is  grossly  Inefficient  However  true  that  statement  may  be  with 
regard  to  some  employment  by  cities  and  States,  it  Is  not  true  with  regard 
to  the  postal  establishment.  What  Is  It  that  our  postal  establishment  does? 
Manifestly  up  to  date  its  work  has  been  that  of  handling  the  mall.  When 
you  compare  Its  work  in  that  respect  with  the  other  postal  establishments 
of  the  world,  like  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  rest,  conceded  to  be  of 
the  best  efficiency,  because  In  the  case  of  Germany,  I  believe.  It  Is  suggested 
that  classes  obtain  there  and  that  somehow  or  other  under  the  class  system  of 
the  Government  men  may  be  made  to  work  where  under  a  democracy  they  may 
not. 

We  find  that  under  the  American  postal  system  In  1912  there  were  handled 
60,000  mail  "pieces  per  employee ;  that  was  his  product  In  work  done,  as  against 
less  than  40,000  for  Germany  and  less  than  40,000  for  France  and  England; 
that  only  Belgium  excelled  this,  with  a  product  of  85,000  postal  mailing  pieces 
per  employee.  And  If  It  is  called  to  mind  that  Belgium  represents  a  congested 
population,  about  like  the  State  of  New  York  in  population,  and  even  less  in 
area,  with  no  great  rural  delivery  service,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
American  postal  system  ranks  at  the  very  head  of  all  postal  establishments  in 
the  efficiency  of  its  employees ;  that  is,  in  the  amount  of  work  gotten  out  of  them 
as  employees  of  the  Government 

Now,  how  does  the  case  stand  with  regard  to  telegraph  employment?  Well, 
in  New  Zealand  the  facts  show  that  the  average  telegraph  employee  in  the  year 
1912  got  out  a  product  of  4,000  telegrams  and  that  only  amounted  to  about  11 
telegrams  per  man  per  day,  but  in  the  United  States  the  private  telegraph  com- 
panies got  out  a  pro<luct  of  only  2,900  telegrams  per  year  with  a  dallv  product 
of  8  telegrams  per  employee.  The  comparison,  however,  is  still  unfair  to  New 
Zealand,  because  In  New  Zealand  the  average  telegraph  office  had  a  supply  of 
leas  than  13  telegrams  per  office  per  day,  while  the  average  telegraph  office  of 
the  United  States  had  a  supply  of  41  telegrams  per  office  per  day.  In  short, 
the  telegraph  employee  here  had  four  times  tlie  opportunity  to  work — ^three 
times  the  opportunity  to  work  that  the  employee  had  In  New  Zealand  and  that 
circumstance  again,  instead  of  suggesting  that  the  employee  of  the  telegraph 
office  here  Is  a  loafer,  or  soldier,  brings  only  to  mind  the  old  principle  that 
their  rates  are  so  high  that  they  affect  the  utilization  of  the  machine.  But  that 
does  not  wholly  accoimt  for  It.  The  American  post  office  like  most  of  its  broth- 
ers, has  a  genius  for  doing  small  things  cheaply  and  well.  The  genius  springs 
from  the  fact  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  simplicity,  by  which  I  mean  to  say 
Its  details  are  well  worked  out,  and  it  has  the  postage  stamp,  which  is  the  most 
M'onderful  accountant  In  the  world  In  accuracy  and  economy  of  operation. 

I  have  before  me  a  computation  made  by  an  experienced  telegraph  man  of 
the  number  of  operations  through  which  a  telegram  goes  In  the  United  States. 
There  are  some  24  concerned  with  Its  physical  handling.  Altogether  there  are 
74  processes  through  which  it  goes.  All  of  these  processes  but  24 — ^probably  all 
but  25 — would  be  ellminate<l  by  the  postage  stamp  under  the  postal  system.  In- 
stead of  possessing  that  Institutional  efficiency,  In  which  the  private  financier 
points  with  such  habitual  pride,  if  the  telegraph  companies  of  this  country  may 
be  taken  as  examples,  they  represent  the  lowest  productive  efficiency  in  the 
world  to-day.  We  may  safely,  therefore,  proceed  on  the  theory  that  If  our  pos- 
tal establishment  ranks  first  In  the  work  it  Is  doing,  and  our  telegraph  companies 
rank  lowest  In  efficiency  in  the  work  they  are  doing,  I  mean  the  product  per 
employee  paid,  that  the  like  results  will  attend  the  postal  establishment  when 
it  attends  to  the  telegraph. 

And  now  wo  come  to  the  telephone  communications.  It  should  have  been 
urge<l  again  that  the  Postmaster  General  would  not  be  able  to  make  the  tele- 
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phone  employees  do  their  work.  Let  us  see  about  that.  What  Is  it  tliat  tlie  tele- 
phone plant  does?  It  handles  calls.  When  you  divide  the  number  of  calls  in 
the  United  States  as  represented  by  the  Bell  system,  by  the  number  of  empoyees, 
you  find  that  their  work  per  year  represents  some  64,000  calls.  Now,  the  little 
country  of  Norway  under  postal  management  has  employment  that  represents 
118,000  calls.  In  short  the  Bell  system,  instead  of  ranking  first  in  private  as- 
pects, ranks  ninth,  among  the  telephone  institutions  of  the  world.  Nor  yet,  sir, 
is  this  any  reflection  upon  its  personnel.  The  fact  is  that  it  comes  back  to 
their  rates,  as  the  utilization  of  the  plant  is  restricted  to  such  a  degree  tliat 
the  employee  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  put  out  the  product.  Remember 
that  about  one-half  of  the  employees  are  not  engaged  in  the  direct  work  of  the 
exchange  operator. 

We  have  found  now  that  while  postal  rates  in  this  country  are  as  low  as  any 
other  countries,  telegraph  rates  run  twice  as  high  and  local  telephone  rates 
about  twice  as  high,  and  long-distance  telephone  rates  to  the  ordinary  user  run 
from  four  to  eight  times  what  they  do  elsew^here. 

But,  says  the  conservative  man,  and  I  confess  the  conservative  man  is  the  man 
whose  judgment  we  seek  in  this  matter,  conceding  all  you  say  with  regard  to 
these  rates,  rather  than  take  recourse  to  the  purchase  of  a  billion  dollars*  worth 
of  property,  and  its  postalization,  had  we  not  better  rely  on  regulation  to  secure 
the  rates  desired?  The  answer  to  that  is,  that  regulation  can  not  be  made  to 
give  us  i)ostal  rates.  Regulation  was  tried  on  the  express  companies  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that  it  was  sufficiently  drastic.  The  most  we  could  do  with 
that  25  cent  minimum  rate,  we  actually  murdered  250,000,000  shipments  In  this 
country,  and  the  result  of  its  passage  was  to  reduce  it  from  one  quarter  to  21 
cents,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  admission  of  students  of  express  transportation 
that  the  express  companies  are  actually  losing  money  to-day  on  their  21-cent 
shipments,  while  it  is  true  that  tlie  postal  establishment  is  making  money  on  its 
5-cent  rate,  because  it  has  got  a  great  agency  already  spread  over  the  country 
that  reaches  the  farmer.  It  has  its  details  well  worked  out,  and  this  power  of 
simplicity,  and  is  able  to  eliminate  from  its  operations  some  40  i)er  cent  of  the 
incidents  that  attend  the  movements  of  packages  in  express  transportation. 

But  coming  back  to  regulation  with  regard  to  the  telegraph  rate  and  with 
regard  more  especially  to  the  telephone  rates,  I  wish  to  give  a  concrete  illus- 
tration of  the  inapplicability  of  regulation  to  procure  the  results.  Of  course, 
regulation  implies,  to  begin  with,  proper  respect  for  the  laws  of  property, 
not  merely  the  statutes  of  property,  but  those  laws  of  property  written  in 
the  human  heart,  those  laws  which  if  not  respected  stop  private  investments 
and  completely  defeat  the  function  of  private  operation.  As  a  concrete  illus- 
tration of  the  regulatory  theory,  I  shall  quote  you  facts  applicable  to  tlie 
year  1910  for  a  city  of  600,000  people  in  this  country,  the  name  of  which 
I  shall  not  give,  because  its  rates  are  now  in  private  litigation  and  I  have  no 
wish  to  embarrass  either  of  the  parties  in  that  controversy  by  anything  I  may 
say.  That  city,  as  I  say,  represents  600,000  people,  and  therefore  presents 
metropolitan  conditions.  Its  rates,  briefly  stated,  are  as  high,  with  some  slight 
exceptions,  as  the  rates  in  New  York  City.  It  had  43,oiQk)  telephones.  The 
telephones  had  an  average  call  service  of  993  calls  per  year.  The  average 
number  of  calls  on  all  telephones  in  this  country  is  2,023  per  year.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  in  that  city  the  telephone  was  performing  only  one-half  its  cus- 
tomary function  and  was  doing  less  than  1,000  calls  a  year  when  the  average 
telephone  under  the  same  commercial  and  social  circumstances  was  doing  a 
business  of  2,000  calls.  That  average  of  telephone  calls  represented  a  cost  to 
the  consumer  of  about  one  and  one  quarter  cents  per  call.  In  this  city  of  which 
I  speak  the  average  cost  to  the  consumer  was  three  and  a  half  cents  per  call 
on  the  measured-service  basis.  It  is  obvious  in  that  case  that  the  degree  of  the 
charge  under  measured  service  had  cut  down  the  function  of  the  telephone 
about  one-half.  Very  well.  Now,  then,  the  private  regulator  is  called  in  and 
what  does  he  find?  He  finds  about  $5,000,000  invested  in  the  telephone  in 
that  city;  that  its  net  earnings  for  the  year  were  about  $1,200,000,  which 
would  be  about  7i  per  cent  Parenthetically,  let  me  say  that  about  7i  per 
cent  is  about  as  low  a  rate  as  you  can  conceile  private  capital  in  the  tele- 
phone field,  and  be  sure  that  it  will  undertake  those  new  enterprises  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  development  of  the  telephone  Institutions.  But  the  com- 
mission Is  faced  with  that  fact  at  once.  However,  the  proponents  of  the 
people  say  this  telephone  is  only  rendering  half  service  at  an  expense  of 
$200,000  more  per  year.  That,  with  additional  switchboards  and  with  addi- 
tional exchange  operators,  these  rates  can  be  cut  in  half,  and  we  are  assured 
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by  the  average  service  performed  throughout  the  country  that  the  service  will 
double  and  the  returns  to  the  company  in  gross  be  what  they  were  before, 
Ck)nceding  all  that  to  be  possibly  true,  the  net  returns  to  the  company  in  that 
case  would  be  cut  down  $200,000,  from  7i  to  about  3i  per  cent.  And  no  regula- 
tive  tribunal  could  ask  private  investors,  however  desirable  the  social  results, 
to  have  the  telephone  charges  in  that  city  reduced,  that  their  return  on  their 
capital  should  be  cut  in  half,  from  71  down  to  2^  per  cent,  the  point  at  which 
private  capital  would  say  to  the  regulator,  "  You  must  go  and  get  your  capital 
where  you  get  your  regulation,  from  the  city ;  I  will  have  none  of  it" 

But  the  Postmaster  General  walks  in  on  a  situation  like  that  and  finds  that 
the  telephone  is  performing  only  one-half  of  its  functions  and  he  is  dis- 
satisfied with  that  as  compared  with  the  postal  service.  He  knows  that  if 
he  will  cut  his  rate  the  gross  receipts  will  be  the  same,  but  that  his  earnings 
would  be  cut  down  to  about  3i  per  cent,  or  possibly  even  a  little  lower,  and 
what  Is  his  reply?  Acting  on  the  rules  of  public  finance,  again  he  says,  "  Cut 
the  charge  in  two,  I  think  the  service  will  double  and  my  gross  receipts 
remain  unchanged ;  even  if  the  profits  are  as  low  as  3  per  cent,  I  can  purchase 
capital  at  that  cost."  And  so  the  service  goes  on.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  regulation  affords  some  defense  of  production  to  the  citizen  against  dis- 
criminating rates  and  charges;  it  is  quite  another  and  fallacious  thing  to  say 
that  regulation  can  ever  be  made  to  produce  a  service  as  cheap  at  7  per  cent 
return  on  the  capital  as  postal  service  with  a  return  of  8  per  cent  on  the  capital. 

I  will  dismiss  the  suggestion  of  competition  as  a  remedy  and  go  on  to 
briefly  touch  other  objections  that  are  made. 

One  of  the  objections  urged,  and  I  consider  w^ith  sincerity,  in  the  report  of 
the  Bell  system  against  postal izing  the  telephone,  is  a  good  objection  unless 
It  is  provisionally  incorrect  I  believe  it  is  provisionally  incorrect  That  ob- 
jection is  that  the  future  telephone  development  of  this  country  requires  not 
only  continuity  of  plan  and  policy  but  continuity  of  technical  ability  and  a 
personality  in  control  of  the  situation.  It  is  suggested  by  the  Bell  system  that 
that  is  not  attainable  by  the  postal  establishment.  I  respectfully  submit  to 
the  commission  that  that  objection  is  not  well  taken  in  view  of  her  history. 
We  do  have,  at  least  in  two  departments  of  the  Government,  continuity  of  plan 
and  purpose  as  well  as  persistency  of  personality  and  expert  knowledge.  I 
refer  to  the  navy  establishment  and  to  the  war  establishment  where  it  must 
be  said  that  the  very  highest  ability  is  obtained,  is  kept,  and,  thank  God,  has 
never  failed  us  in  our  history  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Republic  in  its 
direst  times. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  postal  establishment,  in  that  respect  the  bill,  which 
has  been  proposed,  provides  for  this  very  continuity  and  service  and  person- 
ality, because  a  board  of  directors  is  established  into  the  bill  and  is  continuous 
in  office  some  10  years  and  with  qualifications  which  go  to  their  expertness  as 
electrical  telephone  engineers,  as  express  exi)erts,  and  with  reference  to  the 
other  qualifications  involved. 

The  objection  is  with  regard  to  the  personnel.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  ad- 
dition of  great  nimihers  of  persons  to  the  Government  service  may  so  affect 
the  electorate  in  determining  our  elections  as  to  lead  to  undesirable  results. 

Let  me  say  in  regard  to  that  that  the  number  of  telephone  employees  in  the 
United  States  Is  about  200,000 ;  that  a  little  more  than  half  of  those  are  women. 
And  let  me  say  besides  that  in  the  development  of  the  telephone  art  the  auto- 
matic telephone  has  witnessed  the  examples  of  postal  establishments  In  other 
countries  and  independent  telephone  companies  in  this  country,  especially  the 
Federal  Telephone  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  which  have  introduced  the  automatic  system 
under  which  the  exchange  girl  is  completely  eliminated,  except  in  those  instances 
\/here  a  toll  service  Is  required. 

Now,  even  that  circumstance  does  not  present  an  awkward  affair,  because 
it  will  take  time  to  substitute  the  automatic  for  the  manual  sj'stem.  And  it 
happens  that  the  girls  who  work  in  the  telephone  exchange  last  about  two 
and  one-half  to  three  years  in  that  capacity,  for  the  average  telephone  girl 
marries. 

I  shall  not  go  into  greater  details  this  afternoon  with  this  subject,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because,  although  I  am  sure  you  would  realize  that  it  has  incidents 
and  circumstances  which  would  prolong  not  only  into  the  night  but,  perhaps. 
Into  to-morrow,  as  well. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  however,  that  ought  to  be  mentioned  and 
ought  to  be  considered,  it  seems  to  me,  in  reaching  a  conclusion  upon  this 
great  subject;  that  is,  the  social  Influences  active.    When  the  private  financier 
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ia  turned  into  this  field  of  postal  monopolies,  with  no  purpose  to  be  sensational 
at  all,  it  is  my  duty  to  say  to  the  commission  this  afternoon  that  as  long  as 
these  telephone  franchises  remain  matters  for  private  promotion — ^remain  pri- 
vate in  character — securing  them  will  be  a  circumstance  attendant  with  the 
hope  of  very  great  profit  The  promoter,  under  those  circumstances,  too  often 
becomes  the  bribe  giver.  And  we  have,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  in  the  telephone 
history  of  this  country  cities,  as  great  as  San  Francisco,  disgraced  in  the  most 
shameful  way  by  its  telephone  exi>erience  in  franchise  giving. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  the  city  council  of  San  Francisco,  I  think,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  men,  was  bribed  by  both  the  contestants  for  the  tele- 
phone franchise  in  that  town.  They  went  out  of  the  council  meeting  with, 
perhaps,  in  each  of  their  pockets  a  bribe  from  both  of  the  contestants  to  the 
controversy.  And  I  ask  you  to  compare  that  history  not  alone  with  the  history 
of  London,  of  Berlin,  or  of  even  gay  Paris  in  the  matter  of  telephone  order  and 
telephone  morality.  As  against  it  we  have  the  postal  establishment  without 
motive  to  corruption.  We  have  the  postal  establishment  that  stands  in  ranks 
primary  among  all  similar  institutions  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  most  men 
will  concede  that  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  ensuing  Civil  War  exerted 
upoh  the  history  of  this  country  a  disturbing  influence  which  we  have  not 
yet  half  overcome.  Instead  of  the  social  problem  securing  our  attention  here, 
it  did  in  other  countries  a  generation  ago,  and  the  solutions  they  have  secured 
there — ^problems  arising  out  of  slavery  and  the  Civil  War — ^have  engrossed  our 
statesmanship  and  our  people.  Meanwhile  our  country  had  to  build  up — ^200,000 
miles  of  railroad  had  to  be  built.  The  great  industrial  institutions,  of  which 
you  know,  also  had  to  be  erected,  and  In  erecting  them  great  princes  of  finance 
were  developed — ^princes  of  finance  whose  clamor  far  excelled  and  whose 
power  far  exceeded  the  power  of  the  States  and  the  Government  whom  they 
have  overshadowed  for  a  generation.  You  went  not  to  the  statehouse  of  your 
American  State  to  find  the  active,  moving  power  of  society.  You  went  not 
to  the  White  House,  or  even  to  the  Capitol,  to  find  the  active  moving  powers 
of  the  Nation.  But  you  went  to  the  back  ofllces  of  the  great  princes  of  finance 
of  whom  be  it  said  that  their  clamor  exceeded  that  of  the  highest  officers  of 
the  Government.  And  I  challenge  the  commission,  on  its  recollection  at  the 
moment,  whether  it  be  not  true  that  they  can  remember  the  names  of  half  a 
dozen  great  princes  of  finance  of  the  last  generation  quicker  than  they  can 
remember  the  names  of  the  ootemporary  presidents  of  this  Republic? 

It  was  only  natural,  when  the  governmental  functionary  had  been  so  weakened 
and  disturbed  by  these  extraordinary  incidents  of  the  war,  that  these  great 
potentates  of  private  finance  should  slough  upon  the  Government  domain.  They 
did  squat  on  the  postal  function.  The  cost  of  It  in  the  express  service  we  now 
definitely  know.  Half  of  the  potential  express  traffic  was  killed  for  40  years 
and  was  prevented  from  moving.  The  cost  of  it  in  the  telephone  field  we  can 
determine  Inferentlally  by  the  experiehce  of  New  Zealand  and  other  Empires. 
The  cost  of  it  in  the  telephone  field  can  be  easily  surmised  when  we  remember 
that  it  cost  as  much  to  ship  a  telephone  conversation  a  mile  as  it  does  a  ton 
of  freight. 

Now,  as  one  more  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government  the  commission 
to  Investigate  these  subjects  I  have  come  to  New  York  City  in  the  humblest 
way  even  if  with  the  most  positive  and  confident  matter  to  suggest  recom- 
mendations on  your  part  with  regard  to  this  great  subject. 

Postal  establishment  is  the  greatest  agency  we  know,  despite  what  has  been 
said  about  It.  It  is  the  most  economical  industrial  agency  In  the  world  to-day. 
It  represents  more  Income  than  any  railroad  system  in  our  country  or  indeed 
of  any  country  except  the  Prussian  railway  system.  And  it  represents,  Mr. 
Chairman,  much  more  than  that.  It  represents  the  one  Industrial,  the  one  com- 
mercial agency  In  the  United  States  that  Is  absolutely  on  the  square  with  all 
its  citizens ;  that  gives  a  nondiscriminating  service  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
rich  alike ;  that  follows  the  farmer  out  into  tjiie  recesses  of  the  forest  and  even 
the  pioneer  of  our  country,  Into  the  frozen  mountains  of  Alaska  itself,  to  take 
there  perhaps  the  mother's  message  to  a  heroic  son  and  to  bring  back  perhaps 
the  son's  new  found  gold  to  the  succor  of  an  aged  parent. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention.     [Applause.] 

Chairman  Walsh.  liadies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  required  to  maintain  perfect 
order.  If  you  are  allowed  to  express  your  feelings,  these  meetings  would  not 
last  a  day ;  if  some  opinion  may  be  expressed  that  meets  with  your  approval  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  all  to  please  help  me  and  not  to  j^ve  expression  to  your 
feelings. 
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Con^essman  Lewis.  I  have  a  full  record  of  the  discussion  on  this  subject 
and  I  desire,  if  I  may,  to  submit  it  to  the  commission. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  that  made  a  part  of  the 
record.    When  do  you  go  back  to  Washington — to-night? 

Congressman  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  There  were  some  general  questions  that  I  desire  to  ask. 

Congressman  Lewis.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  it  is  our  adjournment  time  now,  and  perhaps  I  will 
submit  them  to  you  on  the  outside,  Mr.  Ijewis,  and  have  them  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 

Congressman  Lewis.  Either  way;  If  you  wish,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  think  it  is 
necessary,  I  will  stay  over  here. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  finish  the  record  and  ask  these 
questions.     I  will  give  them  to  you  so  that  you  may  be  prepared  In  the  morning. 

Congressman  Lewis.  If  the  questions  are  all  written,  I  could  reply  to  them  in 
writing  just  as  well.    But  there  may  be  others 

Chairman  Walsh.  There  are  others  that  grow  out  of  them.  This  Is  a  ques- 
tionnaire written  for  you. 

Congressman  Lewis.  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  Wai.8H.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  observed  the  effect  of  the  growth 
of  large  corporations  and  the  centralization  of  their  control  on  the  condition 
of  labor  in  the  United  States;  that  is,  has  it  tended  to  improve  the  general 
condition  of  labor,  or  otherwise? 

Congressman  I^ewis.  I  think  there  has  been  an  Improvement  in  the  condition 
of  labor,  but  whether  enlargement  of  the  corporate  unit  is  the  cause  I  would 
rather  not  say  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  the  corporations  shortened  working  hours  as  rapidly 
as  the  development  of  the  industry  would  warrant? 

Congressman  Lewis.  I  think  they  have  not  in  the  coal-mining  industry  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar.  A  very  large  proportion  of  it  Is  conducted  under 
an  eight-hour  system,  but  a  large  i)ortlon  of  It  remains  under  the  10-hour 
system. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  corporations  that  have 
voluntarily  shortened  working  hours — that  is,  the  large  corporations — in  what 
might  be  called  the  basic  Industries? 

Congressman  I^ewis.  No;  I  do  not.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  there 
are  not  such  cases.    There  may  be. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  the  bari?jiining  pdwer  of  the  workmen  either  as  an 
individual  or  a  group  improved  by  the  growth  of  large  corporations? 

Congressman  Lewis.  I  think  it  is  weakened,  except  as  being  organized  into 
corresponding  organizations. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  the  thought  of  labor  changed  in  respect  to  that,  the 
thought  changed  in  respect  to  that,  or  has  the  impression  been  maintained — it 
has  been  stated  here  upon  the  witness  stand  during  this  hearing  that  during 
the  period  when  the  larcre  corporations  were  forming,  were  concentrating  their 
plants,  that  the  idea  among  labor  generally  was  pretty  strong  that  it  might  be 
a  good  thing;  is  that  not  correct? 

Congressman  Lewis.  Well,  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  as  the  corporation  has 
grown  very  much  larger  its  responsibility  to  the  people  correspondingly  en- 
larged, broader  ideas  and  broader  feelings  have  been  manifested  by  the  mana- 
gers with  respect  to  the  relations  to  their  employees. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  the  highly  concentrated  manufacturing  cor- 
porations have  tended  to  prevent  the  growth  of  trade-unions  essentially? 

Congressman  Lewis.  I  would  not  be  a  good  authority  on  that  subject 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  considered,  or  have  your  investigations  led  you 
to  a  consideration  of  the  fact  as  to  what  extent  stockholders  and  directors 
of  these  large  corporations  are  responsible  for  the  labor  conditions  existing  in 
them? 

Congressman  Lewis.  Now,  I  think  you  put  your  finger  upon  a  great  weakness 
in  the  large  corporate  organization,  a  weakness  that  perhaps  affects  its  stock- 
holders even  more  than  employees.  I  think  now  that  the  connection  of  the 
stockholder  with  an  immense  corporation  in  many  instances  is  so  remote  that 
It  practically  amounts  to  no  effective  relation  at  all  and  would  not  be  any 
greater  than  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  average  citizen  for  what  is  going 
on  in  Washington.  I  am  informed  that  it  happens  as  a  matter  of  habit  that 
the  directors  of  the  great  industrial  organizations  when  an  election  is  coming 
on  they  will  send  out  their  proxies  to  the  stockholders,  who  are  often  women 
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or  uninformed  men,  and  that  possessing  up  to  that  time  the  confidence  of  the 
community  they  have  a  form  of  election  only  without  active  discretion  obtain- 
ing. And  I  think  that  there  is  a  very  different  relation  between  the  stock- 
holders and  the  directorate  of  a  large  railroad  or  the  United  States  Steel  Trust, 
for  example,  from  that  between  the  stockholders  and  directors  of  the  little  elec- 
tric railway  in  my  town.  That  personally  carries  knowledge  and  perhaps 
a  sense  of  responsibility. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  observed  in  your  investigation  of  the  telephone 
Industry  in  the  United  States  the  manner  in  which  they  deal  witli  their  em- 
ployees so  far  as  organization  is  concerned?  Is  there  an  organized  industry  or 
an  unorganized  industry  or  what? 

Ck>ngre8sman  Lewis.  I  think  the  tendency  is  absence  of  organization. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  that  run  pretty  generally  through  the  industry  in 
the  United  States? 

Congressman  Lewis.  That  is  my  Judgment,  although  I  have  not  probative 
data  on  the  subject 

Chairman  Walsh.  Assuming  that  this  responsibility  for  conditions  exists  on 
the  part  of  directors,  how  can  that  responsibility  be  made  effective,  if  you 
have  studied  that  subject  or  would  care  to  give  an  opinion?  Could  it  be  made 
so  by  legislation? 

Congressman  Lewis.  I  have  given  it  some  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  dis- 
cussed it  some  with  others,  but  I  have  not  reached  a  conclusion  satisfactory 
to  myself. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  it  be  true  that  the  organizations  of  employees  have 
been  weakened  by  the  concentration  of  their  employers,  we  might  put  it  that 
way — ^what  agency,  if  any,  could  be  used  to  more  nearly  balance  the  power 
between  them? 

Congressman  Lewis.  I  have  none  in  mind  except  the  suggestion  made  in  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks,  that  qualifications  upon  the  absoluteness  of  the 
ownership  of  the  property  where  social  relations  are  sustained,  such  as  now 
are  Imposed  upon  public-utility  companies,  for  example,  might  be  made.  But 
I  know  there  would  be  differences  of  conditions  that  would  perhaps  render 
the  suggestion  debatable.  The  public-service  commission  now  is  largely  con- 
fined to  the  field  of  monopoly,  especially  to  the  field  where  rates  are  non- 
fiuctuating.  Prices  of  street  car  service,  gas,  electricity,  and  railway  service 
are  nonfluctuatlng,  and  competition  is  absent  as  an  element  to  deal  with  the 
private  management  In  the  coal-mining  business  competition  is  present  and 
you  have  fluctuating  prices.  The  argument  might  be  a  little  weaker  In  the 
case  of  a  public-utility  commission,  in  that  case  than  in  the  case  of  a  glaring 
monopoly.  But  I  do  not  think  of  any  other  suggestion  that  to  me  seems  prac- 
tical at  this  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  given  some  thought  to  the  question  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  employees  in  an  industry  like  the  telephone  industry  in  case  of 
postallzatlon  by  the  Government?  How  would  it  affect  the  free<!om  of  contract, 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively,  exert  a  democratic  influence  in  the  fixing  of 
conditions  of  their  labor? 

Congressman  Lewis.  Well,  speaking  frankly  on  that  subject,  I  think  the  re- 
lation of  the  Government  as  an  employer  to  the  worklngmau  Is  very  different 
from  the  relation  of  the  private  employer.  Without  any  pun^se  to  stigmatize 
the  Interest  of  the  private  employer  his  interest  is  as  an  investor.  If  he  does  not 
think  about  himself  first  nobody  else  will.  He  may  have  an  Interest  there  for 
underpaying  his  men  or  overworking  his  men.  But  the  Government  is  purely 
an  ethical  agent  It  has  no  feelings,  it  has  no  purposes  except  those  that  are 
ethical  and  it  is  absolutely  without  temptation  to  overwork  or  underpay  Its 
employees.  Therefore  the  labor  organizations  as  an  Instrument  of  defense  in 
private  employment  is  unnecessary  in  public  employment,  and  the  relation  of 
the  employee  under  the  Government,  the  Postal  Service  to  the  Government, 
seems  to  me  should  be  more  In  the  order  of  my  relation  to  the  Government; 
that  Is,  one  of  individual  character. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Garbetson.  Mr.  I^ewls,  when  you  were  dealing  with  the  first 
proposition  that  you  presented,  you  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  boards 
of  long  existence  of  public-utility  commission  should  be  utilized  In  large  in- 
dustrial disturbances  to  determine  the  iacts  for  the  purpose  of  Informing  the 
public  as  to  the  facts  causing  the  disagreement  Did  you  look  on  that  as  only 
a  means  for  the  furnishing  of  knowledge,  leaving  to  other  agencies  the  recon- 
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ciling  of  the  disagreement  after  the  fucts*  had  been  brought  out  or  the  using 
of  this  commission  as  a  settling  agency  aiso? 

Congressman  Lewis.  Well,  they  could  be  me<liators  as  well  as  fact  de- 
terminers. It  has  been  suggested  this  European  war  might  have  been  prevented 
if  we  had  had  a  public-utility  commission  that  would  have  had  authority  over 
those  royal  bumps.  I  think  frequently  these  great  disasters,  industrial  strikes, 
might  be  avoided  if  there  was  some  place  to  go  to  state  your  case.  In  all  my 
experience  as  a  striker  I  got  licked.  I  am,  therefore,  very  much  in  favor  of 
arbitration  more  than  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  who  always  won.  His  re- 
action to  the  subject  was  different  from  mine,  you  see.  I  think  the  Interests 
of  society  are  so  great  that  they  ought  to  predominate  in  this  matter  with 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  employer  and  employee. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  Do  you  believe  that  a  different  commission  or 
agency  might  be  better  able  to  utilize  the  facts  that  were  developed  by  a  public- 
service  commission  than  they  would  themselves — that  is,  as  a  settling  agent? 
Would  the  publication  of  the  facts  weaken  their  Influence  as  me<liators  and 
arbitrators? 

Congressman  Lewis.  Very  probably  so. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  That  is  the  point  that  appealed  to  me  when  you 
were  making  the  statement,  to  determine  wiilch  of  those  two  things  you 
thought  were  preferable? 

Congressman  Lewis.  Perhaps  while  the  commission  was  getting  the  facts 
that  the  parties  can  be  making  up  their  minds  whether  they  were  for  or 
against  them,  and  they  would  thus  perhaps  become  disqualified  as  an  impartial 
tribunal. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  That  was  the  point  that  appealed  to  me.  One 
thing  further  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on,  because  It  is  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion.  The  question  really  consists  of — I  have  got  to  state  certain 
things  that  naturally  follow  the  primary  stage  and  then  you  can  arrive  at  its 
sequence.  We  will  take  Government  supervision.  It  Is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  supervision  without  control  is  forced — is  there  any  power  to  put  it  In  If 
deficit  ensues,  and  on  account  of  the  measures  that  are  put  Into  that  control 
deficit  follows — now  coming  back  to  the  original  statement :  Can  there  be  effec- 
tive supervision  and  consequent  control  without  it  leading  to  Government 
ownership? 

Congressman  Lewis.  Well,  they  can  not  be  effective  in  the  sense  of  abso- 
lute result  without  that  conclusion.  Society  would  have  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  Its  orders. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  It  Is  the  natural  consequence  of  supervision  and 
control  that  Is  necessary  to  make  supervision  effective,  is  it  not? 

Congressman  I^ewis.  If  the  employer  were  ordered  to  pay  certain  wjages  and 
work  certain  hours  and  to  sell  at  certain  prices,  he  would  quit  employing 
people  unless  the  conditions  w^ere  working  out  satisfactorily.  Therefore  in- 
dustry would  depend  upon  the  Government  for  its  future  conduct. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  If  you  leave  the  question  of  wages  out,  for  In- 
stance, to  fix  the  price  of  the  product,  and  from  other  causes  a  deficit  ensues, 
isn't  there  a  nice  question  there  as  to  who  is  going  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  deficit  unless  ownership  Is  assumed? 

Congressman  Lewis.  That  Is  all  Involved  in  the  problem,  sir. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Lewis,  very  much. 

We  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(At  4.50  in  the  afternoon  of  this  Tuesday,  January  19.  1915,  an  adjournment 
was  taken  until  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  January  20,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
at  the  same  place.) 

New  York  City,  January  20y  1915 — 10  a,  m. 

Present:    Chairman   Walsh,    Commissioners    O'Connell,    Lennon,    Harrimaii, 
Ballard,  Weinstock.  and  Garretson. 
Chairman  Walsh.  The  commission  will  please  come  to  order. 
Call  Mr.  Schiff. 

TESTIMONY  07  KB.  JACOB  H.  SCHIFF. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Your  name,  please. 

Mr.  Schiff.  Jacob  H.  Schiff. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Schiff? 
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Mr.  ScHii''F.  New  York. 

Chairmau  Walsh.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Banker. 

Chairman  Walsh'.  In  what  corporations  are  you  a  director? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  I  am  a  director  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Union  Pacific;  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.;  the  Central 
Trust  Co.;  the  Wells,  Fargo  Express  Co.;  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund;  the 
Monteflore  Home  and  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases;  the  Tuberculosis  Preven- 
torium.   There  are  some  more  that  I  can  not  remember. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  approximate  and  state  how  many  of  those  there 
are  which  you  can  not  remember? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  I  can  not  remember  them  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  No;  I  say  could  you  state  approximately  the  number  of 
them,  without  designating  the  names. 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Call  it  in  round  numbers  10. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ten  that  you  do  not  now  recollect? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Yes — ^ 

Chairmau  Walsh.  Or  10  that  you  do  recollect? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  No;  10  altogether;  10  altogether.  I  have  named  the  principal 
ones. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  those  purely  industrial  corporations  that  you  have 
named,  leaving  out  for  the  present  those  that  have  for  their  object  philanthropy, 
or  public  matters  entirely,  do  you  own  or  represent  any  considerable  amount  of 
stock  in  those  companies  in  which  you  are  a  director? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Yes ;  I  think  I  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  To  what  extent,  please. 

Mr.  Schiff.  In  which? 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  companies  that  you  have  named. 

Mr.  Schiff.  You  want  to  have  it  in  each  separately? 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  each  separate  company ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Schiff.  Well,  call  them  off,  please. 

The  Reporter.  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Co. 

Mr.  Schiff.  The  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.  is  a  subsidiary  company 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  I  represent  several  thousand  shares  in  the  Union 
Pacific ;  perhaps  10,000  or  more. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ten  thousand  or  more.    Now,  do  you  own  those  personally? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Personally,  and  as  representative  of  others. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  now,  how  many  do  you  own  personally  and  how 
many  do  you  control  as  representative  of  others? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Well,  I  would  say  I  own  personally  5,000  or  more. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  the  Union  Pacific? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  that  in  giving  the  amounts  of  the  others,  Mr. 
Schiff,  you  will  please  make  that  disconnection;  that  is,  the  amount  that  you 
own  actually,  and  the  amount  that  you  represent. 

Mr.  Schiff.  As  I  say,  I  actually  own  5,000  or  more. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  I  say  in  giving  the  general  numbers,  I  wish  you  would 
call  it  in  that  manner  when  the  other  names  are  read  off  to  you  by  the  stenog- 
rapher, that  you  will  make  that  distinction  and  I  will  not  have  to  repeat  the 
question  every  time. 

Mr.  Schiff.  What  is  the  next? 

The  Reporter.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  should  say  8,000  or  more  personally. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  represent  any  others  In  the  Western  Union? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Yes ;  when  I  say  3,000  or  more,  it  is  my  own  stock. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  how  many  would  you  say  you  represented?  How 
many  shares  of  stock  in  the  Western  Union? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Many  thousand  shares. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  approximate  how  many? 

Mr.  Schiff.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  could  tell  that,  could  you  not,  from  your  books? 

Mr.  Schiff.  No;  I  could  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  no  way  in  arriving  at  the  number  of  shares  of 
stock  you  represent  in  the  Western  Union? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Only  by  the  stock  standing  on  the  books  of  the  company  In  my 
name,  or  the  names  of  some  one  of  my  firm. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Does  all  of  the  stock  yoQ  represent  in  the  Western  Union 
stand  on  the  books  of  the  Western  Union  Go.  either  in  yonr  name  or  in  tlie 
name  of  some  member  of  your  firm? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Tes,  sir ;  that  is  correct,  indnding  derlcs. 

What  is  tlie  next? 

The  Repokteb.  The  Central  Trost  Co. 

Mr.  ScHOT.  One  hundred  shares. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  Do  I  understand  that  the  100  shares  are  yoors? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Tes. 

<!hairman  Walsh.  Do  yon  represent  any  others? 

Mr.  BcHiTF.  I  do  not. 

What  is  the  next? 

The  Repobteb.  Tlie  Wells,  Fargo  Express  Co. 

Mr.  ScHin.  One  thouHand  five  hundred  shares  or  more  of  my  own. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  represent  any  in  tliat  company? 

Mr.  ScHiTF.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Approximately  how  many  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  HcHiFF.  Perhaps  two  or  three  thousand. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  What  information,  Mr.  Schiff,  do  you  possess,  either  as  a 
stockholder  or  as  a  director,  concerning  the  labor  conditions  in  these  corpora- 
tions in  which  you  are  interested? 

Mr.  Hcnrrr.  None. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  make  any  effort  to  ascertain  the  labor  conditions 
In  those  corporations? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Only  when  there  should  be  trouble. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Only  when  there  should  be  trouble? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  then  what  action  do  you  take  as  a  director? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  trouble  and  try  to  bring  about  a 
just  treatment  of  all  interests  concerned. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  receive  reports  from  these  corporations  which 
give  yon  any  Information  regarding  labor  conditions  before  actual  trouble 
breaks  out? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  do  not 

Chairman  Wai^h.  Is  there  any  system  in  any  of  these  corporations  by  which 
the  directors  are  advised  of  complaints  of  men — of  the  employees — ^when  they 
reach  such  proportions  that  trouble  in  the  nature  of  a  strike  or  lockout  or 
violence  is  imminent,  but  before  it  actually  takes  place? 

Mr.  Schiff,  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walhh.  We  will  take  the  Western  Union  first ;  what  is  tlie  nature 
of  the  reports  that  you  receive  from  that  company? 

Mr.  Schiff.  During  my  directorship  of  the  Western  Union,  which  extends 
back  about,  I  should  say,  15  or  18  years,  there  has  been  only  one  serious 
trouble.  I  don't  remember  exactly  when,  but  it  was  about  five  or  seven  years 
ago  that  there  was  a  general  strike  on  the  Western  Union.  It  may  be  10  years 
ago;  I  don't  remember  exactly  the  time.  This  was  the  only  time  when  the 
question  of  labor  conditions  came  before  the  board  of  directors,  or  before 
the  executive  committee  rather,  to  which  I  belonged.  It  was  stated  by  CoL 
CIoAvry,  who  was  then  president,  that  trouble  was  brewing;  that  there  was 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  president  of  the  telegraphers'  union.  He  said 
i:ertain  demands  had  been  made  which  it  was  not  possible  for  the  company  to 
accede  to,  and  then  very  serious  consideration  was  given  by  the  executive 
committee  to  the  conditions  among  Western  Union  telegraph  employees.  Propo- 
sitions were  made  to  and  fro,  but  the  strike  resulted  before  anything  tangible 
could  be  arranged. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  did  you  say  that  threatened  trouble  took  place — 
about  15  years  ago? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Not  as  long  as  that  I  think  it  must  have  been  between  7  and  10 
years  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  do  you  have  any  organized  or  regular  system  for 
receiving  reports  from  these  companies  as  to  labor  conditions? 

Mr.  Schiff.  That  would  naturally  be  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  officers — 
the  president  and  general  manager  and  general  superintendent  It  is  not  the 
oflice  of  directors  to  Interfere  in  the  management — in  the  technical  manage- 
ment— of  an  industrial  corporation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  director  in  any  corporation  that  is  engaged  in 
the  mining  business? 
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Mr.  ScHiFF.  I  am  not 

Ohairman  Walsh.  Are  yon  a  director  in  any  corporation  that  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacturing  business? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  I  am  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  had  any  first-hand  contact  with  labor  ques- 
tions on  the  Western  Union  other  than  that  which  you  state  took  place  7  or  10 
years  ago? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  I  have  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  your  opinion,  Mr.  SchiiT,  to  what  extent  are  the  stock- 
holders and  directors  of  corporations  responsible  for  their  labor  conditions  in 
them? 

Mr.  Scheff.  Stockholders  are  not  responsible  at  all,  in  my  opinion.  The 
directors  are  responsible  as  far  as  these  matters  are  brought  before  them  by 
the  executive  officers  of  the  corporation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Suppose  that  the  attention  of  a  director  was  called  to 
the  alleged  facts  from  a  source  which  appeared  authentic  that  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  employees  passed  by  the  State  in  which 
the  corporation  was  located  were  being  violated,  what  would  be  the  duty,  in 
your  opinion,  of  the  director? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  go  to  the  president  or  general  manager 
of  the  company — ^to  the  president  in  the  first  instance — and  inform  himself  of 
conditions,  and  If  it  is  his  belief  that  the  laws  are  violated  or  that  conditions 
are  not  as  they  should  be,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  would  bring  it  before  the 
executive  committee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  executive  committee  would  then  do  what? 

Mr.  Schiff.  The  executive  committee  would  then  discuss  it,  and  if  it  found 
the  statements  correct  it  would  try  to  correct  conditions  which  are  either  in 
violation  of  law — it  would  alter  them  as  far  as  they  are  in  violation  of  law, 
and  try  to  correct  other  conditions  which  mic:ht  not  be  found  as  they  should- be. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  was  going  to  come  to  that.  Suppose  in  tlie  same  way  the 
attention  of  a  director  was  called  to  the  alleged  fact  that  the  conditions  other- 
wise were  not  fair  to  the  employees,  although  not  within  the  inhibition  of  any 
statute,  what  would  be  the  conduct  of  the  director  so  informed? 

Mr.  Schiff.  He  would  discuss  it  with  the  president  of  the  company,  get  his 
explanation,  and  if  his  explanation  is  not  satisfactory  to  him  he  would  bring 
It  before  the  executive  committee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  these  executive  officers  of  the  company  make  regular 
reports  to  you  or  to  the  executive  committee  of  these  large  corporations  as  to 
the  general  financial  conduct  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Schiff.  They  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is,  there  is  a  close  check  and  audit  kept  upon  the 
accounts  of  such  corporations? 

Mr.  Schiff.  There  is. 
*    Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  do  you  require  those  to  be  made  to  the  executive 
committee? 

Mr.  Schiff.  To  the  executive  committee  and  finally  to  the  directors. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  finally  to  the  xlirectors.  Is  the  machinery  such  that 
it  comes  to  the  executive  committee  first? 

Mr.  Schiff.  It  does. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  in  the  case  of  a  company  like  the  Western  Union, 
how  often  does  the  executive  committee  meet  regularly? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Once  a  week. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  frequently  does' the  board  of  directors  meet? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  think  every  two  months. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  in  case  the  situation  of  any  sort  became  important 
enough,  would  the  board  of  directors  meet  more  frequently  than  that? 

Mr.  Schiff.  There  would  be  special  meetings  called. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  any  time? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  would  you  please  state,  Mr.  Schiff,  what  conditions 
of  the  company,  financially  or  otherwise,  are  regularly  reported  by  the  execu- 
tive officers  to  the  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Schiff.  The  earnings,  the  internal  state  of  the  company  in  general,  finan- 
cial requirements,  necessity  for  opening  new  oflice*?,  the  necessity  for  new  mate- 
rial, and  matters  in  general. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  it  cover  a  balance  sheet,  profit  and  loss  account 
showing  in  detail  the  disposition  of  all  financial  matters? 
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Mr.  ScHiFF.  That  would  come  at  the  end  of  every  three  months  In  the  West- 
ern Union.    It  Is  done  quarterly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  how  about — is  there  any  marked  difference  in  the 
operation  of  the  large  railroad  properties  like  the  Union  Pacific? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  There  is  not,  except  I  believe  in  the  Union  Pacific  it  is  done 
more  frequently ;  probably  done  monthly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  say  to  make  the  matter  in  as  concise  shape  as  possible 
and  not  to  make  a  particular  study  of  the  Western  Union,  I  will,  however, 
ask  with  reference  to  that  company :  Do  these  reports  show  the  cost  of  produc- 
tior  ? 

Mr.  ScHiTF.  Production  of  what? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  the  work — ^the  product  of  the  Western  Union  out  of 
which  it  makes  its  mou5y — the  sending  of  messages  and  the  other  duties  per- 
formed by  tlie  Western  Union. 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  The  monthly  or  quarterly  report  would  show. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  are  the  products  of  the  Western  Union?  What  does 
it  do  besides  send  messages  or  telegrams? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  The  products  of  the  Western  Union  are  the  earnings  from  the 
te  egraph  business.    The  products  are  the  telegraphic  receipts. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  they  also  control  subsldary  companies  In  the  city  which 
hi^'e  messengers  to  go  from  place  to  place  on  the  private  business  of  persons 
who  hire  them? 

Mr.  ScHiiT.  As  far  as  I  know  the  Western  Union  controls  the  American 
District  Telegraph  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  that  company  has  offices  throughout  the  United 
States  where  they  have  men  and  boys  who  go  off  on  messages  under  private 
employment? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  I  only  know  as  far  as  New  York  is  concerned. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  the  practice  in  any 
other  city  at  all? 

Mr.  Schiff.  It  has  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  director  in  the  American  District  Telegraph  O.  ? 

Mr.  ScHiiT.  I  am  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  the  American  District  Telegraph  Co.  ever  report 
its  activities  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  ? 

Mr.  ScHii-F.  I  believe  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  way  is  the  American  District  Telegraph  Co.  con- 
trolled by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  By  stock  ownership. 

Chairman  Walsh.  By  stock  ownership  solely? 

Mr.  Schiff.  As  far  as  I  know ;  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then,  does  it  own  all  the  stock  or  a  majority  of  the  stock 
or  a  mere  control? 

Mr.  Schiff.  As  far  as  I  know  It  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  offhand  what  amount  it  owns  in  the  Ameri- 
can District  Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  the  fact,  if  It  be 
a  fact,  that  the  American  District  Telegraph  Co.  employs  boys  that  are  under 
legal  age  at  any  place? 

Mr.  Schiff.  It  has  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  the  alleged  fact 
that  it  makes  a  large  amount  of  returns  by  sending  small  boys  Into  vice  dis- 
tricts in  the  great  cities? 

Mr.  Schiff.  It  has  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  director  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  or  In  your  capacity  as  a  citizen? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  have  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  the  reports  that  you  get  from  these  companies  show 
the  operative  cost  of  the  operations  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Not  in  detail. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Not  In  detail.     Is  that  done  at  any  time  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Schiff.  That  would  not  come  before  the  directors.  They  would  be  em- 
bodied in  the  reports  which  go  to  the  stockholders. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  It  would  come  to  the  directors  then  merely  as  stock- 
holders with  all  the  other  stockholders? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  It  would. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  a  report  printed  periodically,  a  periodical 
report  of  the  inspection  of  the  equipment  and  machinery  used  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  We  have  not 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  a  system  by  which  these  inspections  are 
required? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  The  executive  officers  would  naturally  have. 

Chairman  Walsh.  To  whom  then  would  the  reports  upon  that  subject  ko? 

Mr.  SoHiFF.  They  would  report  in  general  to  the  executive  committee  whether 
the  machinery  of  the  company  Is  In  good  condition  or  where  it  needs  improve- 
ment. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  frequently  would  that  come  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Not  at  stated  times — as  often  as  necessary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  actual  practice,  how  often  does  that  come  to  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  There  is  no  actual  practice  about  it  That  would  come  before 
the  executive  committee  as  often  as  is  required. 

Chairman  Walsh.  During  the  past  10  years  could  you  tell  us  how  often  such 
a  report  has  come  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  I  can  not  say  offhand. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  a  periodical  inventory  made  of  the  entire  assets 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  Schiff.  That  would  be  made  once  a  year  before  the  final  balance  sheet 
is  made. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Before  what? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Before  the  final  balance  sheet  is  made. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  see.    And  does  that  come  to  the  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Schiff.  It  would. 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  the  executive  committee  all  of  that  Information 
which  you  have  detailed  would  go  to  the  board  of  directors  at  an  annual 
meeting? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Would  go  to  the  board  of  directors  probably  at  its  very  last 
meeting  before  the  close  of  its  fiscal  year. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  generally  speaking,  the  practice  that  you  have  de- 
tailed here  holds  good  throughout  all  of  these  large  companies? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  can  only  speak  for  the  companies  in  which  I  am  a  director. 
It  holds  good  in  those. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  mean  those  large  companies 

Mr.  Schiff.  It  holds  good  in  almost  every  well-regulated  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  are  there  any  other  reports  regular,  we  might  call 
them  regular  reports  of  the  conditions  made  to  the  executive  committee  that 
I  have  not  enumerated  here? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  think  you  have  mentioned  them  all? 

Mr.  Schiff.  In  a  general  way ;  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  think  I  have  mentioned  them  all? 

Mr.  Schiff.  In  a  general  way. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  regard  a  submission  of  regular  reports  to  the 
executive  committee,  and  from  them,  say,  an  annual  report  to  the  stockholders 
and  the  directors  of  these  corporations,  setting  forth  in  full  the  labor  condi- 
tions of  those  companies? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Would  I  regard  what? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  regard  that  as  desirable,  that  a  very  definite 
report,  such  as  those  you  have  mentioned,  should  be  made  at  stated  intervals 
covering  labor  conditions? 

Mr.  Schiff.  It  would  be  neither  desirable  nor  undesirable.  I  don't  know 
that  it  would  lead  to  anything  in  particular,  because  the  executive  officers,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  of  any  well-administered  company,  must  deal  with 
labor  conditions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Must  he  not  also  deal  very  definitely  with  all  of  those 
financial  conditions  I  have  enumerated? 
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Mr.  ScHiFF.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  must  not? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  will  you  please  outline,  Mr.  Schiff,  the  various 
philanthropic  activities  with  which  you  are  connecte*}? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  I  have  named  the  different  cori)onitlons  already.  If  you  will 
pick  out  any  of  them,  I  will  answer  you. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  will  take  the  Baron  de  Hlrsch  Fund.  I  have  a  little 
list  of  those  you  have  given,  and  maybe  we  can  get  at  it  quicker  in  that  way. 
What  is  the  Baron  de  Hirsoh  Fund,  briefly? 

Mr.  Schiff.  The  Baron  de  Hlrsch  BHind  Is  a  fund  of  originally  $2,400,000 
which  was  given  some  25  years  ago  by  the  late  Baron  de  Hlrsch  to  a  board 
of  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Russian  and  Jewish 
emigrants  that  come  into  the  United  States.  It  was  later  raised  by  gifts  and 
legacies  from  the  Baroness  de  Hlrsch  to  .'^.OOO.OOO,  which  It  is  now. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  a  trustee  of  tliat  fund,  arc  you  not,  Mr.  Schiff? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Trustee  and  vice  president. 

Chairman  Waj-sh.  How  many  trustees  are  thcMv? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  believe  there  ai*e  12,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  njeetings  did  you  attond  during  the  year  1914, 
Mr.  Schiff,  of  the  Baron  de  Hlrsch  Fund? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  should  say  from  6  to  10. 

Chalmian  Walsh.  How  frequently  are  these  meetings  of  the  trustees  held? 

Mr.  Schiff.  The  meetings  of  the  trustees  are  called — the  meetings  of  the 
execfutive  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  are  calleil — as  often  as  sulhcient 
business  has  accumulated  to  make  a  meeting  necessary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  members  of  the  executive  committee  are  there? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  think  there  are  eight — probably  eight  or  nine  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  the  executive  committee  taken  from  the  trustees? 

Mr.  Schiff.  It  is. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  funds  does  the  Baron  de  Hlrsch  Fund  exercise 
control  over? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Only  its  own  funds. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  sort  of  securities  Is  that  representetl,  or  what 
form  of  wealth? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Practically  all  In  bonds  and  mortgages,  real  estate  mortgages. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  any  particular  portion  of  the  country  selected  for 
the  securing  of  the  loans,  the  paper? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Altogether  In  the  State  of  New  York. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Kindly  indicate  what  work  this  fund  does. 

Mr.  Schiff.  In  the  first  place  It  subsidizes  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Aid  Society  and  sets  up  Jewish  farmers  throughout  the  United 
States  by  making  advances  on  the  chattels  of  the  farmers.  It  maintains  the 
so-calle<l  Baron  de  Hirsch  trade  school.  This  is  a  trade  school  which  has  two 
semi-annual  classes  in  which  men  engaged  in  manual  labor  and  otherwise — 
younger  men — learn  the  rudiments  of  different  trades,  and  it  turns  them  into 
trade  heli)ers,  from  which  they  become  gradually  Industrial  workers. 

Chalmian  Walsh.  Who  determines  the  character  of  the  vocational  training 
that  shall  be  given  to  these  persons? 

Mr.  Schiff.  The  trade-school  committee  In  the  first  Instance,  which  Is  a  sub- 
committee of  the  trustees  having  charge  of  the  trade  school.  I  suppose  it 
consists  of  four  or  five  members. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  any  outside  party  connected  with  the  organization 
that  controls  the  trade  school — any  representative  from  any  local  educational 

body,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Ex  officio,  the  superintendent  of  the  trade  school,  a  Mr.  Talden. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  any  other  outside  representation,  outside  of  that? 

Mr.  ScHiF*'.  Not  that  I  can  remember. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  was  the  last  time  that  any  determination  was  made 
as  to  the  course  of  studies  in  the  trade  school,  or  has  it  been  a  development? 

Mr.  Schiff.  That  Is  continually  being  done.  They  teach  some  five  or  six 
trades,  principally  electrical  work,  carpenter  work,  printing,  plumbing,  machine 
work,  and  painting.     I  believe  tlmt  Is  about  what  they  teach. 

Chairman  Wai^sh.  Is  tliere  any  committee  or  any  member  of  your  organiza- 
tion which  seeks  to  obtain  employment  for  the  graduates  of  the  school? 
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Mr.  ScHiFF.  The  superintendent  attends  to  that.  These  boys  are  nearly 
always — ^younger  men — they  are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20.  They  are 
nearly  always  in  very  considerable  demand.  The  unions  are  rather  favorable 
to  the  trade  school. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  say  favorable  or  unfavorable? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  The  labor  unions  are  favorable  to  them,  and  it  has  been  a  very 
successful  undertaking. 

Chairman  Walsh.  There  is  no  effort  in  any  way  made  in  the  school  to  direct 
the  studens  along  any  lines  of  social  or  political  economy,  is  there? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  No ;  there  is  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  I  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Schiff? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  only  wanted  to  go  on  and  tell  you- 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  do  so. 

Mr.  Schiff  (continuing).  Then,  we  maintain  an  industrial  school  at  Wood- 
bine, N.  J.,  where  we  give  the  young  men  an  education  in  agriculture.  Gen- 
erally, we  take  tliem  at  the  ages — I  believe  the  minimum  age  is  14  years — and 
try  to  train  them  into  agricultural  helpers — something  better  than  farm  hands, 
and  we  have  graduated  a  very  considerable  number  of  young  men  from  there 
who  have  gone  into  agriculture. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  would  you  say  was  the  total  attendance  during  the 
past  year  in  your  trade  school? 

Mr.  Schiff.  In  our  trade  school  the  actual  attendance  is  about,  in  each  class, 
between  150  and  175.  When  I  say  **  each  class  "  I  mean  each  five  months'  class, 
so  that  the  school  would  turn  out  in  a  year  about  double  this  number,  say,  from 
800  to  350. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  in  the  agricultural  school,  what  number? 

Mr.  Schiff.  In  the  agricultural  school,  I  believe,  the  attendance  is  from  70 
to  75. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  reports  are  issued  by  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund? 

Mr.  Schiff.  The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  issues  no  public  reports,  as  it  has  no 
stockholders.  It  is  not  a  stock  company.  It  issues  a  report  from  its  books, 
which  are  open  to  inspection,  but  it  does  not  issue  a  printed  report  of  its 
activities. 

Chalrnmn  Walsh.  Does  it  make  a  report  at  any  time  that  is  given  to  the 
press? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Not  in  particular,  except  as  the  press  inquires. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  say  that  they  have  books.  W'hat  do  you  say  they 
have  for  public  inspection,  if  desired? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Any  legitimate  party  is  free  to  look  at  its  books. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  has  been  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Fund  to  date  in  benefactions,  in  round  figures?  Approximately,  what 
has  been  tlie  total  amount  of  the  benefactions  it  has  given  to  trade  schools? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  should  say  the  average  it  has  expended  during  the  past  20 
years  is  about  $175,000  a  year. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  outside  of  the  schools,  what  are  its  other  benefac- 
tions, Mr.  Schiff? 

Mr.  Schiff.  W^e  have  founded  in  south  Jersey  about  20  years  ago — ^20  or  25 
yeai*s  ago — the  town  ol^  W^oodbine,  which  is  an  agricultural  farming  and  indus- 
trial settlement,  and  in  which  we  have  invested  a  c*onsiderable  amount  of 
money.  The  town  is  now  self-governing  and  has  been  for  something  like  10 
years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  ever  extend  any  personal  or  individual  aid? 

Mr.  SciiiiT.  Please  repeat  that  question? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  your  Fund  extend  individual  aid  to  persons? 

^Ir.  Schiff.  Yes;  I  have  ah*eady  said  it  makes  loans  to  farmers;  it  makes 
loans  to  settlers — individual  loans.  It  also  aids  committees,  educational  com- 
mittees in  various  cities  of  the  Union,  like  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and,  I 
think,  St.  Louis,  to  a  small  extent. 

Chairman  Walsh.  By  what  means  is  the  succession  of  trustees  provided  for? 

Mr.  Schiff.  The  trustees  were  originally  named  by  Baron  de  Hirsch,  who 
died  in  1894,  and  it  is  a  self-i)en>etuating  body. 

Chairman  Wai.sh.  How  would  a  trustee  be  disposed  of  in  the  event  of  mis- 
conduct? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State ;  but  such  things  do  not  happen. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Such  things  have  not  happened  in  your  organization  up 
to  date? 

Mr.  Schiff.  No,  sir. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  But,  If  such  a  thing  did  happen,  is  the  power  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  board  of  trustees,  or  is  it  lodged  some  place  in  the  body  to  remove 
a  trustee  for  misconduct  that  might  not  reach  the  magnitude  of  an  infraction 
of  a  State  law? 

Mr.  ScHiTF.  Only  so  far  as  it  is  provided  for  in  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Chairman  Walsh.  By  what  principles  are  the  individuals  selected  who  receive 
this  aid,  if  they  are  so  selected? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  They  are  selected  by  the  judgment  of  tlie  executive  trustees  for 
their  high-mlndedness,  conscientiousness,  and  known  qualities  as  good  citizens, 
if  you  mean  the  trustees. 

Chairman  Walsh.  About  how  many  appeals  do  you  receive  in  the  course  of 
a  year?    How  many  appeals  for  aid? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  We  do  not  receive  any  appeals  for  aid.  We  do  not  disburse 
original  aid  in  the  sense  of  charity. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  not  persons  appeal  to  you  individually  in  any  in- 
stance— for  instance,  to  obtain  loans  to  go  upon  farms,  and  the  like  of  that? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Those  appeals  would  be  made  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  connection  has  that  societv  with  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Fund? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  delegates  certain  of  its  directors  or 
managers  and  pays  it  something  like  $50,000  or  $60,000  a  year. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  director  in  that? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  I  am  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  study  the  operations  of  that  subsidiary  organiza- 
tion as  a  director  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  that  sets  aside  $50,000  or 
$60,000? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  The  organization  issues  an  annual  report,  which  I  study  very 
carefully,  and  by  conference  from  time  to  time  w^ith  its  manager,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  they  some  sort  of  systematic  scheme  by  which  they 
look  up  the  person  that  might  be  benefited  in  the  way  you  have  indicated,  indi- 
vidually, by  putting  them  on  a  farm,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Very  systematic  indeed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Briefly  state  what  is  the  system  of  selecting  the  people. 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  You  must  turn  to  the  manager  for  that.  I  can  not  give  you  the 
details.    I  know  it  is  done  generally — very  systematic  and  very  successful. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  the  general  details  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
have  agencies  in  different  parts  of  the  country  or  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  or  whether  they  receive  personal  appeals  from  individuals  and  tabulate 
them  and  investigate  them,  or  how?    Just  in  a  general  way,  tell  us. 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  The  information  that  I  could  give  as  to  this  would  be  so  meager 
that  I  would  suggest  that  you  call  Mr.  Leonard  G.  Robinson,  the  manager,  before 
you,  and  he  can  give  you  anything  in  that  regard. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  we  w^ill  get  the  information  from  him,  then.  You 
make  no  personal  efforts,  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund 
have  been  making  no  personal  effort  to  locate  where  the  persons  to  whom  these 
benefactions  may  be  extended? 

Mr.  Schiff.  It  does  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  is  all  left  to  that  subsidiary  organization? 

Mr.  Schiff.  It  is  all  left  to  the  organization. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  waste  in  tlie  field  of  what  you 
might  call  charity,  of  extending  aid  to  unemployed  persons  that  need  assistance? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Is  there  any  what? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  not  waste  in  the  field?  Have  you  observed  as  a 
person  interested  in  those  subjects  whether  there  is  waste? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Waste? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schiff.  There  is  nothing  in  human  endeavor  which  has  not  waste.  I 
believe  in  general  the  philanthropic  work — so-called  charity  work — certainly 
wherever  it  is  done  in  this  city,  is  done  with  a  great  deal  of  efficiency. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Have  you  observed  during  your  life,  Mr.  SchlflC,  and  your 
efforts  in  the  field  of  which  you  have  siwken,  not  only  with  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund  but  with  the  other  organizations  that  we  will  not  go  into  in  detail  this 
morning,  any  scheme  by  which,  first,  the  necessity  for  such  help  might  be  best 
prevented? 

Mr,  Schiff.  Preventive  charity  is  always  the  best,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  effort  made  in  that  direction  and  a  great  deal  of  successful  work  done. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Along  what  ;?oiu»ral  linos,  for  Instance,  laying  aside  the 
important  thing  of  educating  the  young  to  be  useful,  along  what  general  lines 
wouhl  you  say  that  effort  has  been? 

Mr.  ScHTFF.  To  help  those  who  are  able  to  get  into  dignified  work  to  secure 
dignified  existence;  if  they  can  get  small  means,  to  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves; to  help  people  In  general  to  help  themselves;  to  find  employment  for 
the  handicapped. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  did  not  catch  that  last.    Will  you  read  It,  Mr.  Langdon? 

The  Repobtes.  To  find  employment  for  the  handicapped. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  mean  for  the  physically  handicapped,  or  the  econom- 
ically handicapped,  or  what? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Both, 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  have  you  given  any  study  to  any  definite  mode  by 
>>hich  you  would  work  out  that  last  suggestion? 

Mr.  ScHiFi'.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  first  we  will  take  those  that  fall  below  what  you 
might  call  the  minimum  of  efficiency  physically  for  some  reason. 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  For  instance,  there  are  a  great  many  who  can  work  who  are 
crippled  but  who  still  can  work,  for  whom  you  might  get  small  trades;  you 
can  set  them  up  In  stands,  trading  stands. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Idea,  then,  being,  Mr.  Schlff,  to  direct  those  persons 
along  what  you  might  call  the  line  of  vocational  guidance  into  what  they  were 
best  fitted  to  do  with  their  physical  handicaps? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Yes;  to  some  extent. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  would  that  include  the  institution  of  Industries, 
probably,  that  would  take  care  of  persons  of  that  kind,  so  handicapped? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  It  would. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now  proceed,  please.    I  say,  just  proceed,  please. 

Mr.  Schiff.  In  a  great  many  Instances  small  loans  to  tradespeople,  to  be 
gradually  repaid  from  their  earnings,  or  not,  If  that  be  not  possible.  In  order 
that  they  may  not  become  a  charge  upon  the  community ;  loans  to  the  laborer 
and  others  on  pawn,  or  chattel,  or  even  on  their  own  responsibility,  to  help 
them  over  the  hard  times.  The  activities  in  that  dirc<*tion  are  so  many  that  it 
is  Impossible  to  point  out  actually  everything. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  suggest  some  other  line  of  activity  along  what 
you  designate  as  furnishing  the  man  who  Is  not  handicapped  physically  with 
the  means  of  earning  his  own  livelihood  ? 

Mr.  Schiff.  In  the  first  place,  employment  offices. 

Chairman  Walsh.  W^ould  you  have  those  public  or  private,  or  how  operated? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  do  not  think  any  employment  offices  can  be  successfully  con- 
ducted, or  are  successfully  conducted,  except  for  domestic  help — I  exclude 
that — except  If  the  United  States  Government  would  take  this  altogether  In  Its 
own  hands.  We  need  a  constant  bringing  together  of  those  who  need  work 
and  those  who  have  work  to  give  In  all  parts  of  the  Union.  As  It  Is  now,  there 
Is  too  much  congestion  and  too  much  crowding  Into  single  sections;  there  is 
always  a  gi*eat  superabundance  of  labor  in  New  York  and  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
cities.  That  should  be  prevented  If  possible.  There  should  be  some  way  by 
which  there  could  be  pointed  out  to  the  labor  seeker,  w^ho  can  not  find  labor 
in  the  place  in  which  he  for  the  moment  dwells,  where  the  laborer  is  needed ; 
and  there  is  labor  neeile<l  somewhere  In  the  United  States  at  all  times.  I  know 
of  no  employment  exchange — local  employment  exchange — that  has  been  hon- 
estly conducted  that  has  ever  been  a  success.  I  have  been  connected  with  quite 
a  number  of  these.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  sunk  in  local  employment 
exchanges,  and  none  of  them  have  been  able  to  exist  for  an  indefinite  time.  At 
some  time  they  all  had  to  give  up  for  the  want  of  funds  with  which  to  further 
conduct  them,  because  they  were  limited  to  find  labor  locally.  It  Is  only 
through  the  Federal  Government  that 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Well,  you  think  it  Is  impossible,  then,  to 
correlate  such  public  agencies  unless  they  are  nationalized — unless  the  Govern- 
ment does  It? 

Mr.  Schiff.  That  is  my  opinion. 

(/halrman  Walsh.  Have  you  consldennl — did  you  get  a  copy  of  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  this  commission  through  the  mails  during  tl?e  hist  few  months,  Mr. 
Schiff? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  have  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  has  not  been  cnlltMl  to  your  personal  attention,  then? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Not  that  I  can  now  remember. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  What  substantial  result,  if  any,  do  you  consider  has  been 
achieved  by  these  activities,  such  as  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  and  others, 
toward  reducing  the  amount  of  poverty  and  suffering? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Very  considerable.  You  can  not  point  it  out  in  figures,  but  the 
result  has  been  tremendous. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  it  or  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  statistics  kept  of 
the  general  benefits  deriveil  by  the  whole  social  fabric  through  these  activities 
and  publish  them  from  time  to  time  as  part  of  the  work  and  as  a  guide  to 
others  that  might  be  Inclined? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  all  these  foundations — I  know  that  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  and  others  with  which  I  am  connected  keep  such 
statistics.  But  certainly  it  would  be  well  if  these  statistics  be  published  in 
general. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  they  be  formulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate 
to  the  public  the  advance  that  was  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  whole  social 
scheme  by  such  work? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Only  good  result  from  It,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  consider  that  more  substantial  gain  might  be 
made  in  the  conduct  of  tliese  great  betterment  activities  by  democratizing 
them,  by  bringing  in  outsiders  other  than  indicated  as  trustees,  or,  perhaps, 
not  persons  of  great  wealth  themselves,  or  injecting  the  hand  of  the  State,  say, 
of  tlie  municipality,  the  community  as  it  were  into  them,  or  have  you  given  that 
subject  any  thought? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  am  very  certain  that  in  the  selection  of  trustees  or  managers, 
or  whatever  you  may  call  them,  of  these  great  foundations  the  question  of 
wealth  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  and  has  absolutely  not  entered  in.  I  am 
convinced  that  every  foundation — at  least,  every  one  that  I  know  of — ^at  the 
first  determining  or  election  of  trustees  and  manager  have  had  no  sort  of  de- 
sire but  to  bring  in  the  most  able  and  most  efficient  men  or  women,  whether 
they  be  rich  or  poor — in  most  cases  they  are  poor — what  we  call  poor  in  these 
days — to  help  in  managing  and  guiding  the  work  of  the  foundation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  do  you  say  as  to  giving  the  State  a  representation 
in  them,  or  the  Nation — the  Government,  I  will  say? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  bring  in  what  we 
call  In  general  the  political  element,  which,  in  that  case,  would  be  tlie  State. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Well,  would  what  you  would  call  the  political  element  in- 
clude all  of  the  officials  of  the  Government,  the  representatives  and  tlie  execu- 
tives of  the  State? 

Mr.  Schiff.  It  does. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  speaking  of  that  as  the  iwlltical  element,  you  do  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  the  State  representation  through 
officers  of  that  kind  in  these  organizations — In  the  administration  of  them? 

Mr.  ScHi>T.  As  a  general  proposition,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise. 

Chairman  W-vi>sh.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  the  organization  of  em- 
ployees for  their  own  protection  and  the  advancement  of  their  own  interests. 
If  they  so  consider  It? 

Mr.  Schifb'.  I  believe  that  the  proper  organization  of  employees  for  their 
own  benefit,  which  is  the  benefit  of  the  State,  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every 
way. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  benefits  that  you  include  are  there — moral  and 
financial  betterments? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Their  moral  and  economic  betterment,  v 

Chairman  Walsh.  Upon  what  information  or  experience,  Mr.  Schiflf,  is  your 
attitude  in  that  direction  baseil? 

Mr.  Schiff.  T^pon  a  close  study  as  a  citizen  of  labor  conditions  generally. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  taken  any  action  publicly  or  privately  with 
regard  to  the  organization  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  employees? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  have  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  if  it  Is  a  fact,  that  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  maintains  what  is  called  a  blacklist — that  is,  a  list  upon 
which  the  names  of  men  are  placed  who  are  accused  of  being  active  in  promoting 
organizations  of  employees? 

Mr.  Schiff,  As  far  as  I  know,  I  doubt  whether  such  a  blacklist  is  main- 
tained. I  think  that  is  a  charge  that  frequently  has  been  made  and  does  not 
exist.  Do  not  forget  that  the  Western  Union,  if  you  pick  out  such  a  company. 
Is  a  public-service  corporation  which  owes  to  the  public  a  duty  to  efficiently  do 
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its  service  and  that  it  can  not  subject  itself— less  perhaps  than  any  other  indus- 
trial corporation — to  the  dictates  of  a  labor  union. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  popular  name  given  to  this  information  is  called  a 
"  blacklist,"  and  I  am  using  that  simply 

Mr.  ScHiFF   (interrupting).  I  know  nothing  of  that  and  do  not  believe  it 

exists. 

Chairman  Walsh  (continuing).  I  was  Just  trying  to  explain  to  you  why  I 
used  the  term  "  blacklist,"  as  has  been  complained  of.  I  use  the  term  "  black- 
list" as  has  been  complained  of  before  the  commission  from  time  to  time  as 
said  to  consist  of  the  names  of  men  who  are  active  in  attempting  to  organize 
their  fellow  employees  into  labor  organizations,  as  they  are  known  to-<lay,  into 
the  ordinary  labor  organization. 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  I  know  nothing  of  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  regardless  of  the  maintenance  of  such  a  one  in  the 
Western  Union — because  I  am  using  that  company  always,  as  I  told  you 

Mr.  ScHiFF  (Interrupting).  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Chairman  Walsh  (continuing).  What  is  your  attitude  toward  such  conduct? 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  I  don't  think  that  any  executive  officers  of  an  industrial  cor- 
poration who  are  self -respecting  would  maintain  any  such  list. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  aware  of  tlie  fact,  or  is  it  a  fact,  that  the  West- 
ern Union  in  all  of  its  leases  reserves  the  right  to  specify  what  men  shall  work 
ui)on  leased  wires  as  laborers  or  employees? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  industry? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  believe  that  the  child  should  be  protected  in  every  possible 
way.  I  do  not  think  that  any  child  under  14  years,  as  a  minimum,  ought  to  be 
employed  in  any  kind  of  labor  for  profit. 

(Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  above  14.  What  is  your  attitude  as  to  the  protec- 
tion that  should  be  furnished  to  children  in  Industry,  both  as  to  health  and 
morals,  assuming  that  14  is  a  tender  age,  of  course. 

Mr.  Schiff.  That  is  a  very  far-reaching  question.  The  first  condition  should 
always  be  that  the  child,  if  it  Is  employed  at  all,  be  surrounded  with  every 
protection  for  good  morals  and  for  good  health. 

Chairman  Wat^h.  Have  you  read  any  of  the  reports  of  vice  committees  in 
the  United  States  that  pointed  out  the  alleged  fact  that  large  numbers  of  boys 
in  the  employment  of  the  American  District  Telegraph  Co.  were  sent  in  the 
nighttime  as  a  regular  practice  to  vice  districts  in  the  conduct  of  their  every- 
day affairs. 

Mr.  Schiff.  If  I  remember  correctly,  some  years  ago  such  a  statement  was 
made  in  some  newspapers.  I  can  not  exactly  now  recall  what  it  was.  I  would 
prefer  not  to  answer  this,  because  I  do  not  sufficiently  recollect  what  it  was. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  the  executive  committee — I  believe  you  answered 
that  they  did  not  have  any  knowledge  of  it — or  you  have  any  knowledge  of  it, 
if  it  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Not  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  therefore  no  action  that  you  know  of  has  been  taken. 
As  the  result  of  your  observation  and  experience  as  a  banker  and  a  man  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  betterment  of  mankind,  do  you  believe  that  industrial 
discontent  In  America  is  Increasing? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  should  rather  think  and  hope  that  it  is  decreasing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Welnstock  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Schiff. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  On  what  basis,  Mr.  Schiff,  does  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Fund  make  loans  to  farmers? 

Mr.  Schiff.  Well,  I  have  already  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  the  chair- 
man, that  you  better  direct  that  question  to  the  manager  of  that  department  of 
the  society.    Certainly  you  can  thus  get  more  minute  information. 

CJommissioner  Wkinstock.  You  do  not  know  their  rate  of  interest  which  they 
charge  or  the  length  of  time  allowed  the  borrower  to  pay  back? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  know  the  rate  of  Interest  charged  Is  generally  4  per  cent. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Four  per  cent ;  and  how  many  years  does  the  bor- 
rower have  in  which  to  repay  the  loan? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  think  you  had  better  ask  the  manager  about  that. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Mr.  Untermyer,  in  giving  testimony  the  other 
day — ^the  following  was  stated,  and  I  am  sure  the  commission  would  be  very 
glad  to  get  your  opinion  on  the  statements  made.  The  question  was  asked  Mr. 
Untermyer : 
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"  You  made  the  statement  that  the  railways  of  this  country,  as  a  great  body 
of  the  railways,  are  practically  under  the  control  of  two  financial  groups? 

"Answer.  A  large  part  of  them  are.  A  large  part  of  that  mileage  is  under 
the  domination,  or  under  the  potential  domination  of  these  groups. 

"Question.  How  has  the  reserve  banking  act  affected,  if  at  all,  the  banking 
control  of  railroad  systems? 

"Answer.  Not  materially,  as  yet  It  Is  hoped  that  it  will.  It  is  expected  that 
It  will  in  this  way :  That  until  the  banking  law  was  passed  the  reserves  of  the 
banks  all  through  the  country  were  deposited  in  New  York  largely,  and  these 
reserves  were  deposited  in  banks  that  were  controlled  by  the  same  groups,  and 
those  vast  funds  were  under  the  domination  of  these  men.  Now,  the  reserve 
act,  when  It  gets  Into  full  operation,  which  will  take  a  few  years,  will  distrib- 
ute those  reserves,  and  the  vast  sums  that  come  to  New  York  will  not  come 
here;  and  in  that  way  there  will  be,  to  some  extent,  the  centralization  of  the 
control — concentration  of  the  control  of  this  money  that  was  in  the  banks.  I 
look  for  very  substantial  results  from  the  Federal-reserve  act.  I  think  it  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  pieces  of  constructive  work  this  country  has  ever  done." 

In  how  far,  Mr.  Schiff,  does  your  opinion  concur  with  this? 

Mr.  Schiff.  My  opinion  concurs  with  that  of  Mr.  Untermyer  as  to  the  Fed- 
eral-reserve legislation,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  constructive 
legislation  we  have  ever  done.  As  to  the  statement  that  two  groups  of  bankers 
control  most  of  the  railways  of  this  country,  I  think;  It  Is  sheer  nonsense. 

Ck)mmissioner  Wein stock.  You  think  Mr.  Untermyer  is  mistaken  about  that 3 

Mr.  Schiff.  Very  much  so. 

Commissioner  Wein  stock.  What  are  the  facts,  as  you  know  them,  Mr.  Schiff? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  do  know — so  far  as  I  know  there  is  absolutely  no  control 
except  that  such  control  is  exercised  Indirectly  by  the  officers  and  directors 
for  the  time  being  who  from  year  to  year  send  out  proxy  blanks  to  the  share- 
holders who  are  at  liberty  to  return  them  or  not  I  bielieve  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  whole  system  is  the  human  weakness,  that  stockholders,  as  long 
as  things  go  right,  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  management  of  their  prop- 
erty; and  that  only  when  things  go  wrong  they  come  to  realize  that  they  are 
stockholders,  and  that  they  should  not  have  permitted  their  property  to  be 
controlled  by  those  who  have  wrongly  or  badly  managed  it  If  stockholders 
would  make  it  a  business  of  exercising  their  right  as  stockholders  and  devote 
themselves — which  I  am  afraid  you  can  never  make  them  do  by  law — to  the 
affairs  of  their  companies  very  little  of  what  is  called  railroad  mismanage- 
ment would  happen  in  this  country. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  think  that  the  railway  mismanagement,  then, 
is  largely  due  to  neglect  of  their  duties  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Schiff.  To  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders — ^a  human  failing. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Mr.  Untermyer  was  further  asked  this  question; 

"You  also  pointed  out  how,  imder  the  system  of  railroad  reorganization,  a 
small  minority  is  made  to  control.    In  other  words,  the  tail  wags  the  dog. 

"Answer.  Well,  not  exactly  that  That  was  not  what  I  Intendeii  to  convey. 
I  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  financial  interests  that  dominated  the 
road  when  it  gets  into  trouble  retain  that  control  through  our  method  of 
reorganization  after  It  gets  out  of  trouble  and  continues  to  dominate. 

"And  in  the  case  in  which  it  does  not  dominate  the  road  before  it  got  into 
trouble,  our  system  lends  itself  readily  to  getting  domination  over  it  when  it 
gets  into  trouble  and  when  it  is  out  of  trouble. 

"  Question.  Well,  now,  so  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  observe,  has  that 
system  proven  helpful  or  hurtful  to  the  railroad  stockholders? 

"Answer.  I  think  very  hurtful. 

"  Question.  You  think  very  hurtful.  That  is,  it  has  robbed  the  majority  of 
the  minority  stockholders  of  a  voice? 

"Answer.  Not  only  of  a  voice,  but  it  has  robbed  the  roads  of  the  protection 
that  would  come  from  the  protection  of  a  minority  voice. 

"  Question.  And  I  suppose  you  would  point  to  the  New  Haven  road  as  a 
horrible  example? 

"Answer.  Well,  I  should  point  to  others  as  much  more  horrible  examples, 
because  in  the  New  Haven  road  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  corruption, 
if  any " 

Mr.  Schiff.  There  was  much  what? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  "Corruption,  if  any.  There  was  very  bad  Judg- 
ment and  recklessness  in  attempting  to  dominate  nearly  a  whole  section  of 
country ;  but  in  other  roads  it  has  been  much  worse." 
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Now,  the  point  la,  in  how  far  from  your  knowledge  and  experience  and  ob- 
servation Mr.  Untermyer  is  correct  in  his  statement,  when  he  says  that  when 
a  road  gets  into  trouble  the  banking  interests  dominate  it  and  retain  that 
dominating  control  after  the  trouble  has  been  righted. 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  I  think  what  Mr.  Untermyer  points  out  is,  in  a  certain  way,  cor- 
rect. The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  banking  interests  that  have  reorganized  that 
wants  control;  It  is  the  fact  that  in  most  instances  the  banking  interests  can 
not  rid  itself  of  certain  control.  When  the  stock  issued  in  a  reorganizaion  is 
issued  to  the  banking  interests,  those  to  whom  it  goes — often  people  to  whom 
such  stock  goes  live  in  remote  places.  They  represent  former  bondholders  in 
Europe  and  all  over  the  United  States,  and  they  won't  transfer  their  stock 
as  they  should  into  their  own  names  from  those  in  which  they  receive  it 
Tliere  is  where  the  difficulty  is,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  most  of  the  bank- 
ing interests  who  in  a  reorganization  have  to  make  themselves  responsible  for 
the  first  year's  management  immediately  after  a  reorganization  is  completed 
would  much  rather  rid  themselves  of  that  responsibility  if  only  the  stock- 
holders would  take  hold  themselves. 

Ck)mmissioner  Weinstock.  In  other  words*  the  banking  Interests  look  upon 
that  as  a  burden  and  a  liability  rather  than  as  an  asset. 

Mr.  ScHiFF.  Somewhat  in  that  way. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  furthermore,  the  question  was  put  to  Mr. 
Untermyer : 

"  Question.  You  also  pointed  out  that  the  large  industries  or  Important 
Industries  getting  Into  a  few  hands  was  Inimical  to  labor? 

*' Answer.  Yes;  puts  it  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

"Question.  That  is,  minimizes  the  possibility  of  labor  organization? 

"Answer.  Well,  not  only  labor  organizing,  but  unorganized,  in  getting  its 
rights,  l)ecause  labor  has  nowhere  else  to  go.  If  the  labor  in  an  industry  has 
only  that  industry  that  it  can  deal  with  and  has  to  deal  with  the  whole  in- 
dustry and  their  terms  are  unsatisfactory,  then  it  has  nowhere  else  to  go." 

Now,  has  it  been  your  observation,  Mr.  Schiff,  that  the  large  industries 
getting  into  a  few  hands  was  inimical  to  labor,  to  the  interests  of  labor. 

Mr.  Schiff.  Yes  and  no.  It  is  very  difficult  to  set  forth  an  opinion.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  of  much  advantage  to  labor  to  deal  with  large  organizations.  I 
believe  it  is  of  more  advantage  to  labor  to  deal  with  one  body  of  men  who  are 
in  the  limelight  of  public  opinion.  And  no  matter  what  they  personally  may 
want  to  do,  they  must  regard  what  the  public  tells  them  Is  right,  and  public 
opinion  is  generally  right  It  is  harder  for  the  laboring  man  to  deal  with 
many  small  employers,  who  may  be  selfish,  and  often  are,  and  who  are  not 
amenable  to  public  opinion ;  so  I  say  yes  and  no. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  have  Just  pointed  out  the  advantage  to  labor 
in  being  where  it  can  deal  with  a  few  large  corporations  that  are  in  the  lime- 
light and  are  a  target.    What  are  the  disadvantages? 

Mr.  Schiff.  The  disadvantages  are  that  the  smaller  employer  can  often  not 
hold  out  as  long  against  the  demands  of  labor.  He  employs  his  own  capital, 
and  when  he  succombs  It  is  his  end.  The  large  corporation  can,  as  a  rule,  with 
much  more  power,  hold  out  against  what  it  thinks  may  be  an  unjust  demand. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact,  Mr.  Schiff,  that  very  large 
corporations  that  are  only  Indirectly  dependent  upon  public  good  will,  like  a 
great  steel  company  that  sells  its  product  to  builders  and  contractors  and  to 
manufacturers,  and  coal  mines  that  do  not  deal  directly  with  the  consumer, 
that  enterprises  of  that  character  can  afford  to  ignore  public  opinion,  as  they 
did  In  Colorado  where  every  possible  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  them 
through  public  sentiment,  but  they  refused  to  yield  to  public  sentiment? 

Mr.  Schiff.  I  did  not  speak  of  public  good  will,  but  public  opinion,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  the  long  run  public  opinion  can  ever  be  defied.  The  last 
word  has  not  been  said  yet  In  Colorado.  Public  opinion  in  the  long  run  always 
survives.  Sometimes  public  opinion  is  wrong,  but  in  the  end  it  determines 
till  matters  generally  justly. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  take  It  that  you  think  public  opinion  can  crys- 
tallize Itself  Into  legislation  that  no  one  can  deny. 

Mr.  ScHTFF.  Yes.  Sometimes  it  is  mistaken  legislation,  but  then  legislation 
may  likewise  be  corrected  through  public  opinion.    That  is  all. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  Is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  Is  all,  Mr.  Schiff,  thank  you. 

Is  Dr.  Hollander  here? 
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TESTIMONT  OF  PROF.  JACOB  H.  HOLLANDER. 

Clialrman  Wai.sii.  Sttite  your  iisiine  please. 
Prof.  Hollander.  Jacob  H.  Hoi  hinder. 
Chairman  Walsh.  What  Is  your  profession? 

Prof.  Hollander.  I  am  professor  of  iK>liti<'»l  e<H)noray  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 
Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  yon  held  that  position? 
Prof.  Hollander.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  teaching  staff  for  20  years. 
Chairman  Walsh.  Has  that  been  your  life  work? 
Prof.  Hollander.  It  has. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  did  yon  prepare  yourself? 
Prof.  Hollander.  At  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  a  graduate  of  that  university? 
Prof.  Hollander.  I  am. 
Chairman  Walsh.  You  reside  in  Baltimore? 

Prof.   HOLl-ANDER.    YcS. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  made  any  study  of  the  questions,  the  broad 
general  questions  of  unemployment,  industrial  warfare,  povei-ty,  and  its  causes? 

Prof.  Hollander,  My  interest  has  been,  I  think,  that  of  all  political  econo- 
mists, a  study  of  the  causes  of  modern  social  unrest.  The  opinions  which 
I  have  reached  are,  I  think,  in  a  general  sense,  those  of  modem  political  econo- 
mists. A  very  considerable  number  of  economists  have  doubtless  developed 
minor  differences,  but  in  the  main  I  should  say  there  is  a  reasonable  consen- 
sus of  opinion. 

Chairman  Wai.sh.  Did  you  make  a  particular  study  of  the  effect  of  the  con- 
centration of  industry — the  organization  of  industrial  plants  into  very  large 
corporations? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Only  as  the  general  problem  has  led  to  a  study  of  that  i)ar- 
ticular  phase  of  the  matter.  Might  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  it  would 
not  perhaps  l>e  simpler  if  I  were  to  describe,  not  in  any  great  detail,  the  gen- 
eral point  of  view  from  which  I  have  approached  this  problem? 

Chairman  Walkh.  I  think  it  would  be  very  well  to  do  that. 

Prof.  Hollandf:r.  The  opinion  of  political  economists,  in  so  far  as  I  can 
voice  it,  is  that  the  social  unrest — ^manifest  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  every 
industrial  country — is  due  to  the  existence  of  economic  want  or  ixtverty,  as  dis- 
tinct on  the  one  hand  from  pauperism  and  on  the  other  from  economic  in- 
equality. By  poverty,  I  mean  the  existence  of  large  areas  of  industrial  society 
the  meiubors  of  which  are  in  receipt  of  incomes  less  than  enough  to  maintain 
themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them  in  decent  existence.  I  believe 
that  such  poverty  is  the  consequence,  not  of  any  absolute  dearth — ^that  the 
world  produces  enough  to  go  around,  that  economic  want  is  therefore  not  a 
question  of  insufficient  production  but  of  defects  in  distribution. 

The  issue  then  presents  itself  as  to  whether  these  defects  are  fundamental, 
involving  the  whole  distributive  system,  or  whether  they  represent  merely  fric- 
tion in  the  existing  system.  The  first  view  Is,  of  course,  that  entertained  by  the 
socialistic  school,  and  by  the  extreme  individualistic  school.  As  to  it  the  atti- 
tude of  the  iwlitical  economist  is  that  tlie  case  is  not  proven,  even  though  it  may 
hereafter  appear  that  the  defects  of  the  existing  industrial  order  are  beyond 
remedy,  and  that  we  will  then  be  warranted  in  attempting  some  radical  recon- 
struction. In  short,  wo  must  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  remedial  correction 
before  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark.  Political  economists  therefore  are  In  sympathy 
with  forms  of  social  intervention  whereby,  to  some  extent  through  the  pressure 
of  pu])lic  opinion  and  to  some  extent  by  actual  legislation,  society  shall  inter- 
vene to  correct  the  ills  which  have  developed.  Now,  those  ills,  we  believe,  are 
largely  constxiuent  on  insufficient  income.  We  recognize  that  there  are  existing 
disorders,  quite  apart  from  questions  of  income,  such  as  the  well-known  evils 
of  city  residence,  insanitary  environment,  the  needs  of  labor  legislation  and  the 
like.  Rut  in  the  l(»ng  run  it  is  true  that  the  great  mass  of  poverty  Is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  Inability  of  men,  anxious,  eager,  and  ordinarily  competent  to 
work,  to  earn  enough  to  maintain  the  standard  which  i prevents  poverty.  Now, 
this  conclusion  does  not  run  counter  to  the  accepted  theory  of  wages.  Perhaps, 
instead  of  "  accepted  theory  of  wages  "  the  proper  term  is  **  prevailing  theory 
of  wages,"  for  there  is  no  complete  agreement  among  economists  as  to  what 
determines  wages.  But  whatever  views  or  tlicorlns  obtain  as  to  the  law  of 
wages,  whether  it  is  determined  by  the  standard  of  life  or  by  the  producti\ity 
of  labor,  or  by  demand  and  supply,  there  is  nothing  in  any  current  theory  of 
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wages  that  preclndes  the  laborer  from  obtaining  a  sufficient  wage.  If  he  fails 
to  secure  such  a  wage,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  he  enters  into 
the  wage  contract  on  a  plane  of  competitive  inequality.  The  wage  contract,  In 
short,  Is  the  result  of  a  bargain  between  the  employer  and  the  employee,  and 
if  the  employer  is  In  a  superior  competitive  position,  by  reason  of  combination, 
and  the  laborer  is  unorganized,  he  is  at  a  bargaining  disadvantage  which  is  cer- 
tain to  redound  to  his  hurt. 

I  think  political  economists  accordingly  then  are  in  agreement  that  trade- 
unionism  is  essential  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  worlvuian  into  Industrial 
bargaining  on  a  plane  of  equality.  Trade-unionism  is  not,  however,  a  complete 
panacea.  There  remain  certain  industrial  classes  who  are  unorganizable  and 
other  classes  who  through  defects  of  body  or  mind  are  unemployable,  as,  too, 
there  are  certain  social  phenomena  which  at  recurring  intervals  make  employ- 
ment impossible.  So  that  trade-unionism  must  be  supplemented  by  provision 
for  thi-ee  classes ;  the  underpaid,  whose  needs  should  be  met  by  wage  legislation, 
commonly  described  as  "  minimum-wage  legislation " ;  the  class  of  the  unem- 
ployed, who  ai-e  brought  to  their  plight  by  seasonal  or  cyclical  fluctuations  in 
industry ;  and  the  class  of  the  unemployable  represented  by  the  maimed,  by  those 
who  have  reached  industrial  old  age,  and  by  those  who  have  been  thrown  out 
by  sickness.  Trade-unionism,  In  other  words,  supplemented  by  provision  for 
the  undei-paid,  the  unemployed,  and  the  unemployable,  represents  the  program. 
I  may  say  finally  that  I  am  far  from  suggesting  this  is  a  platform  on  which 
all  economists  are  agreed,  but  I  think  it  might  be  described  as  the  general  con- 
census prevailing  among  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  you  say  you  believe  that  remedial  measures  have  not 
been  exhausted  under  our  present  system.  I  wish  you  would  apply  that  general 
Btiitement  to  the  situation  as  you  find  it  from  your  research  In  the  country 
to-day  and  suggest,  first,  what  remedial  measures  you  would  indicate  as  being 
fundamental  to  an  approach  to  the  situation,  aside  from  regulation  of  tenement 
districts,  etc. 

Prof.  Hollander.  Society  has  never  taken  seriously  the  problem  of  poverty. 
We  have  never  attacked  it  as  disease  is  attacked.  What  we  have  done  is  to 
devote  attention  to  pauperism,  because  that  is  spe<*tacular,  the  inability  to  pro- 
vide decent  livelihood  only  comes  to  the  fore  when  there  is  some  spectacular 
disorder,  a  great  industrial  conflict.  The  silent,  tragic  mischief- working  con- 
ditions have  never  received  attention.  It  is  like  a  form  of  disease  that  goes  on 
and  no  one  discovers  it  until  the  collapse  come^^.  When  we  realize  that  there  are 
at  any  given  time  vast  numbers,  perhaps  10.000,000,  of  persons  in  the  United 
States  in  that  condition  and  undertake  to  analyze  the  causes  and  proceeil  to 
apply  general  remeilies,  then  it  seems  to  me  we  have  launched  upon  this  kind 
of  intervention.  You  have  asked  specifically  what  form  it  Is  to  take.  It  means 
in  the  first  place  a  very  decided  revulsion  of  opinion  as  to  trade-unionism.  The 
general  attitude  among  employers  of  labor  is  often  open  and  decided  opposition 
to  labor.  Until  society  recognizes  the  unwisdom  of  that  attitude  and  demands 
that  the  laborer  must  enter  Into  his  wage  bargaining  on  a  plane  of  competitive 
equality  society  has  not  lifted  Its  finger  to  reme<ly  that  evil. 

Again,  when  society,  having  taken  that  step,  and  having  recognized  that 
trade-unionism  is  a  proper  and  legitimate  social  institution  as  much  as  the 
regulation  of  the  employment  of  children  or  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  em- 
ployment of  women,  and  meets  the  further  difficulty  that  there  are  classtfs  of 
workers  who  can  not  be  reached  in  this  way,  then  society  will  take  the  next 
step.  Not  next  In  the  order  of  time,  for  It  may  proceed  on  simultaneously  in 
the  way  of  minimum-wage  legislation,  and  thereafter  in  other  directions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  a  scientific  basis  for  minimum  wage  outside  of 
the  question  of  legality? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Yes.  Society  has  never  hesitated  to  intervene  to  define 
mininmm  standards  of  employment  as  to  hours  of  work,  as  to  the  age  of  the 
worker,  as  to  working  environments.  Time  was  when  .society  looked  upon  with 
the  same  wonderment  upon  the  proiwsltion  that  the  State  should  Intervene  and 
say  to  the  employer,  "You  shall  not  employ  children  under  a  certain  age;  you 
shall  not  employ  women  over  a  certain  number  of  hours.  Those  are  matters 
of  free  contract." 

Now,  If  this  can  be  done  with  respect  to  minimum  conditions  of  employment, 
why  should  it  not  be  done  as  to  minimum  wages? 

Chalrnjan  Walsh.  What  would  you  say  about  the  suggestion  that  if  that 
principle  were  settled  into  the  law  of  the  land — in  logic,  could  it  be  used  to 
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establish  a  maximum  wAge  and  thus  ihe  cmploymient  would,,  tlirough  the  law, 
be  made  subject 

Prol  HoiXANDEB  (interrupting).  That,  It  seems  to  me,  would  be  nonseQuitur. 
The  law  interrcues  to  define  minimum  conditions  of  emplojmenL  It  sajs 
you  must  not  employ  a  child  under  a  certain  age,  but  it  does  not  say  what  the 
age  of  actual  employment  shall  be.  It  says  that  you  shall  not  work  men  or 
women  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours,  but  not  how  many  hours  you 
shall  actually  work  them.  The  idea  is  to  establish  the  plane  upon  which  com- 
petition shall  prevail. 

Chairman  Walsh  What  Is  your  diagnosis  of  the  industrial  situatloii,  say, 
as  to  the  prinicipal  ills  from  which  American  industiy  is  suffering  at  tlie  present 
time? 

Prof.  HoixAKiKEs.  The  existence  of  economic  want  The  existence  of  large 
numbers  of  people  having  less  than  enough  to  maintain  Hiemselves  and  those 
dependent  upon  them  In  decent  existence.  Society  has  no  sj-mpathy  with  mere 
ecoiMMnic  inequality  if  the  least  well  off  have  enough  for  decent  existence.  It 
is  a  fact  that  there  are  great  areas  of  decenl^  God-fearing  people,  who  have 
less  tiian  enough,  and  that  makos  the  problem  grava 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  Immediate  and  practical 
remedy  for  tJiese  Uls?    We  will  leave  the  question  of  minimum  wage. 

Prof.  HoixANOEB.  I  should  say  pro\ision-  for  what  I  have  defined  as  the 
unemployable,  those  who  are  in  a  measure  down  and  out,  either  from  accident^ 
which  involves  a  system  of  wortanen's  compensation;  and  those  liable  to  be- 
come down  aiid  out  from  the  results  of  sickness,  which  involves  Insurance 
against  sickness;  and  those  actually  down  and  out  through  old  age,  which 
involves  insurance  against  old  age.  That  is,  minimum  wage  legislation  sup- 
plemented by  a  tgystem  of  social  Insurance,  together  with  some  provision  against 
that  cruelest  of  all  social  Injustices,  unemployment. 

Chairman  Walsh.  A  suggestion  along  that  line,  if  yon  please,  as  to  ma- 
chinery. 

Prof.  Hollander.  I  should  say  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  follow  the  lead 
of  jwogresBlve  communities,  notably  England,  In  that  respect  A  system  of 
State  administered  employmrot  bureaus,  together  with  certain  measures  de- 
i^gned  to  aff^ect  decasualization^ 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  there  !)een  any  effort  that  has  come  under  your 
Observation  of  decasualiaation  of  labor;  that  is,  any  invention  or  plan  tiiat  If 
it  could  be  called  such  has  a  tendency  to  decasualize  common  labor  or  to  make 
it  less  seasonal? 

Prof.  HoLLAPfUER.  The  most  remarkable  example,  I  suppose,  would  be  Ciat 
of  the  London  dock  workers.  This  is  a  story  doubilesB  familiar  to  the  com- 
mission and  I  need  not  go  into  it,  but  It  w^s  one  of  the  most  scandalous  evils 
of  our  modem  industrial  system.  Thousands  of  men  were  clamoring  like 
wild  beasts  for  a  chance,  each  morning,  at  the  gates  of  Uie  London  docks,  with 
no  possibility  of  more  than  a  fractional  part  of  them  ever  getting  a  day's  work, 
and  the  whole  mob  being  k^t  aln-e  by  the  fact  that  In  tJie  course  of  a  week 
perhaps  each  could  get  two  or  three  days'  wtMic, 

The  newly  formed  employment  bureau  took  the  matter  In  hand,  and  by  a 
system  of  registration,  whereby  It  was  definitely  Indicated  by  each  of  the  dock 
companies  as  to  how  many  they  needed,  undertook  to  practically  establish  a 
permanent  dock  force.  Hie  result  doubtless  has  been  some  temporary  hard- 
ship suffered  by  those  w^ho  had  been  looking  for  this  casual  work,  but  tlie 
net  result  has  been  great  good,  in  that  it  assigns  to  dock  work  the  number  of 
men  who  are  newled  for  that,  and  gi\'es  no  work  of  that  kind  to  this  surplus, 
leading  eventually,  indeed,  to  tlrelr  dissipation  and  absorption  in  otlier  fields 
of  industrial  employment. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  any  plans  that  have  been  attempted  to 
be  worked  out  In  tfiis  country? 

Prof.  HoLLANMai.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  that  has  gotten  beyond  the  mere 
employment-agency  idea,  the  theor>'  summed  up  in  that — a  common  phrase  of 
"  the  jobless  man  and  the  manless  job.'"  But  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  only  one 
of  tlie  features  and  rather  a  minor  feature  of  an  employment  agency. 

C^hainnan  Walsh.  Could  not  a  scientific  approach  be  made  to  the  subject 
of  the  casualizing  labor  generally;  that  is 

Prof,  HoLLAT^DER  < interrupting).  Undoubtedly. 

Chairnmn  Walsh  (continuingK  That  is  seasonal  labor  as  it  exists  in  this 
country  to-day? 

Prof.  Holla  M>ER.  Undoubtedly. 
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Ofaftiniiaa  Waisvl  Has  no  one  hukIc  tbe  effort? 

Prat  HM^jAxmaL  I  do  eot  know  of  norooe  that  hfi8«  I-thi&k  \t  i»  sadear 
cetHiempiatkMi.  We  are  srapins;  toward  it  It  is  4Ming  tried  out  J^y  cities  and 
States.  It  seems  to  me  tbat  tbtt  otoviDOS  approach  v<»Ud  be  tiirovsh  a  national 
lM>ai«d,  tiie  Idea  «f 

Chairman  Walsh  <iB(temiptiBg).  Of  what  ebaracter? 

Prof.  HoiXANDEB.  Through  the  establishment,  as  I  4>elleFe  Is  in  centeanpla- 
tion,  of  a  natiooal  eBfli)lojiiiei3t  bupeau,  coBamiaslea,  ar  board. 

Cbalrmaa  Wausu.  W««dd  tltat  not  aeoessariiy  ia^wlre  cooperation  on  tlie 
^rt  of  tbose  indivtdtials  wbo  are  engaged  In  tbese  large  operatioBs  irbere  large 
munbers  of  casual  labor«»  are  emplosred,  taise  the  l^omber,  tiie  ice,  aad  the 
eoal— not  the  ooal  buB^UieaB,  perhaps? 

Prof.  HoaxAKiiiER.  It  would.  It  mii^t  mean  something  mor^  perha|)B,  if 
tte  oooditioiis  in  this  cou&tiy  are  as  the  most  acute  stndents  of  the  proUeai 
of  unezDfplo^'ment  hare  analyoed  l^em,  naaaely,  that  unemployiDnit  is  not  due 
merely  to  seasonal  or  even  to  qsrcUcal  fluctuation,  but  to  the  vlctous  practices 
which  enable  industries  to  &DCUinulate  cnarphss  funds  of  iabor;  liiat  is  to  say, 
to  have  on  hand  enough  men  to  meet  the  maximum  requirements  and  not  the 
average  normal  requii'ement.  it  is  the  story  of  the  dock  workers  over  again. 
It  was  a  oonveaieat  tiling  to  b&\e  hammering  at  tiie  gates  of  tiie  dacks  eimagh 
mm  to  meet  the  ectracMt^nary  requiremeirts. 

Chairman  Walsh.  By  what  way  is  that  inflnenoe  eserdsed,  ar  what  control 
can  ttie  employer  have  over  that,  so  far  as  tlie  individuals  in  that  industry 
are  concerned? 

Prof.  HoiXAKfiis.  By  a  definite  coordination  of  the  employiiM?  retuirement, 
so  that  in  the  case  of  a  given  industry  in  a  locality  it  would  be  kxK>wn  just 
what  the  nonnal  labor  requirement  was.  By  such  "  dovetailing "  the  normal 
demand  would  constantly  approach  to  the  average  demand.  If  I  may  revert  to 
the  dock  illustration  again,  since  all  the  boats  might  come  in  on  the  same  day, 
It  seemed  desirable  to  keep  enough  laborers  on  hand  to  meet  Just  audi  a  con- 
tingency. It  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  adjusted  tike  arrivals  so  that 
the  men  that  were  docking  to-day  on  this  ship  coiUd  dock  to-morrow  on  that, 
and  not  ail  dock  on  the  same  day  and  tlie  nert  day  the  whole  gang  be  idle. 
Now,  some  such  coordination  ought  to  be  possible  in  regard  to  industries  in 
general,  ^nd  would  be  through  the  cooperation  of  the  employ«:«. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  does  not  a  large  concern  like  the  packing  estab- 
lishment, deal  with  the  common  laiiorers  the  way  that  it  does,  tor  instance, 
with  its  clerks,  stonographera,  and  highly  skilled  laborers  that  are  paid  for  a 
definite  time,  even  though  the  work  is  not  always  ao  large  at  a  particular  time? 

Prof.  HoLLAi^ufis.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Perhaps  I  have  not  made  it  dear.  If  it  is  a  custom  now, 
as  you  say,  on  the  docks  Just  to  use  these  men,  and  we  will  take  the  dock 
illustration,  just  when  a  ship  comes  in,  why  could  they  not  so  manage  their 
work  that  the  laborer  would  be  in  exactly  ttie  same  condition  as  the  engineer, 
or  perhaps  the  fireman,  or  the  sk:llled  clerk  in  the  large  establlsiunent? 

Prof.  HoLLAXDEB.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  such  improvement  might  be  aftected 
or  would  develop  out  of  It.  Of  coarse  the  obvious  contrast  is  Sie  clistinctioa 
between  time  pay  and  piece  jioj. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  let  me  make  the  suggestion  as  It  comes  to  my  mind 
as  a  witness,  for  instance,  wlio  describes  much  like  the  case  of  the  fireman 
that  does  not  go  to  a  fire  for  two  or  three  days,  but  sits  around  during  all  of 
tbat  time  and  draws  his  salary  all  the  time. 

Prof.  Holla m>ER.  I  think  that  the  Idea  of  decasuallzation  would  Involve 
the  replacement  of  ttie  men  with  the  occasional  job  by  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment under  which  he  would  be  permanently  employed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  decasuallzation  of  employment  does  cause  misery  and 
KulTering  and  general  social  ill,  should  that  not,  as  a  sdentific  matter,  be  taken 
tato  consflderatlon  In  the  organization  of  industry? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Undoubtedl,v.  Of  course,  it  means  not  onlj^  hurt  to  the 
workman  but  it  means  social  injury  through  tlie  reduction  in  productive  power. 
If  there  are  so  many  men  casually  engaged  in  a  particular  iiidustiT  13iat  they 
can  only  find  part  employment  It  would  be  vastly  better  If  a  small  number  were 
engaged  in  that  and  the  suri^us  were  absort)ed  in  something  else  or  distributed 
somewhere  else. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  development  of  large 
corporations  with  the  centralization  of  control  in  the  hands  of  directors  who 
are  entirely  separated  from  the  industries  in  which  tbey  are  interested,  and 
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who  may  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  labor  conditions  in  the  industries  in 
which  they  are  interested,  if  you  have  an  observation  on  that  development? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of  fact  as  to  which  I  have 
no  information  that  would  be  of  value  to  the  commission. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  your  attention,  during  your  studies,  been  called  to 
the  fact,  for  instance,  in  the  labor  literature  of  the  day 

Prof.  Hollander.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh  (continuing).  As  to  whether  or  not  such  have  existed? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Of  course,  it  is  as  old  as  economic  observation.  Adam 
Smith,  the  fatlier  of  political  economy,  wrote  nearly  150  years  ago,  calling  at- 
tention to  that  silent,  tacit  agreement  among  employers  which  brings  them  into 
the  wage  contract  more  or  less  concentrated  as  against  the  scattered  and  dis- 
sipated voices  of  the  workmen.  Now,  to  the  extent  that  that  tacit  agreement 
is  replaced  by  an  outright  consolidation  into  corporate  form  of  the  bargain- 
ing power,  as  it  were,  of  the  employer  is  that  much  enhanced.  As  against  that 
it  seems  to  me  something  is  undoubtedly  to  be  said  as  to  the  matter  that  has 
already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  commission,  namely,  where  the  corporation 
is  one  that  is  represented  in  ownership  by  a  wide  dissipation  of  its  securities, 
and  which  occupies,  in  a  high  degree,  the  public  attention.  It  is  undoubte<lly 
amenable  in  such  cases  to  public  opinion  in  a  way  that  a  smaller  employer  is 
not.  Even  the  most  glaring  instances  of  the  apparent  violation  of  that  tend- 
ency, I  think,  fall  under  the  rule  because  the  mere  outcry  with  which  the  as- 
sertion of  a  contrary  principle  is  received  bears  testimony,  I  think,  to  the  fact 
that  it  runs  counter  to  prevailing  public  opinion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  been  asked  to  submit  some  questions  to  you,  and  I 
will  submit  them  in  the  form  that  I  have  been  askeil  to:  What  are  the  quali- 
fications and  standards  necessary  for  trade-unions  to  possess  to  make  It  a 
proper  social  institution? 

Prof.  Hollander.  I  should  say  in  general  that  their  policy  be  not  hostile  to 
the  general  social  Interest;  trade-unionists,  like  any  other  class  of  workmen, 
are  entitled  to  pursue  those  courses  which  will  benefit  them  without  at  the 
same  time  inflicting  injury  upon  society. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  consider  the  absolute  control  of  Industry  by  the 
closed  shop  desirable  or  a  remedy? 

Prof.  Hollander.  No;  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  do  not  believe  trade-unionist^ 
believe  that  either.  What  they  want  is  the  maintenance  of  standard  condi- 
tions, and  if  those  conditions  can  be  established  they  are  more  or  less  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  fact.  There  Is  a  certain  violation  of  the  class  esprit,  I  think,  in  the 
open  shop;  men  benefiting  by  the  gains  of  trade-imlonlsm  should  feel  enough 
loyalty  to  bear  Its  burdens.  The  insistence  of  trade-unionism  is,  however,  to 
establish  standard  conditions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  in  what  is  called  scientific  shop  manage- 
ment? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite  understand  what  it  is 
myself.  There  is  some  danger  of  the  term  being  used  as  a  sort  of  charm  to 
cover  a  number  of  different  things.  If  it  means  devices  whereby  the  total 
productivity  of  society,  the  efficiency,  so-called,  of  the  laborer  can  be  enhanced 
without  any  detriment  to  him  through  speeding  up,  with  the  possibility  of 
physical  injury  or  as  a  prelude  to  reduction  of  his  wage,  why,  of  course,  I 
believe  In  It.  But  If  It  Is  merely  an  entering  wedge  to  effect  something  else, 
or  as  a  pretext  for  effecting  something  else,  no  believer  in  social  betterment 
can  approve  of  It.  My  own  feeling  is  that  there  is  too  much  obscurity  about  it 
There  Is  a  danger  of  the  word  itself  casting  a  spell  over  the  argument. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Professor,  is  It  ordinarily  the  view  of  economists  at 
the  present  time  that  wages  should  be  fixed  by  what  is  termed  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  exactly  the  same  as  inanimate  objects  of  a  barter  and  trade. 

Prof.  Hollander.  Not  by  any  means  if  that  involves  a  resultant  wage  less 
than  enough  to  maintain  decent  existence. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Does  this  law — I  hate  to  say  law,  but  that  is  the 
way  it  is  used 

Prof.  Hollander.  There  are  good  laws  as  well  as  bad  ones. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Does  this  law  of  supply  and  demand  govern  in  the 
world  of  industry  and  markets  even  as  to  the  selling  and  buying  price  of  com- 
mo<lities? 

Prof.  Hollander.  It  may.  But  labor  Is  not  a  commodity.  No  economist  of 
position  would  maintain  that. 
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Ck)n]missioner  Lennon.  Well,  Is  the  price  of  oil,  for  iugtance,  fixed  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  because  of  the  supply  or  lack  of  supply  of  oil 

Prof.  Hollander  (interrupting).  Demand  and  supply  operate  in  the  fixing 
of  the  price  of  commodities  subject  always  to  the  cost  of  production.  Now,  if 
you  mean  that  the  cost  of  production  of  the  laborer  is  that  amount  which  will 
enable  him  to  live  decently,  maintain  his  family  decently,  and  rear  his  offspring 
decently,  then  I  have  no  objection  to  saying  that  demand  and  supply  fix  wages. 

Commtesioner  Lennon.  Does  your  study  indicate  that  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties is  fixed  by  monopolization  to  some  extent  of  the  markets? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Of  course,  where  the  supply  is  not  capable  of  increase  to 
an  indefinite  amount  at  a  uniform  cost,  where  the  supply  is  controlled  to  any 
extent,  prices  are  not  subject  to  the  cost  of  protluction.  We  have,  then,  so-called 
monopoly  prices. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  W^hat  would  you  say  as  to  the  situation  to-day  with 
regard  to  the  wheat  market?  Is  the  price  of  wheat  governed  by  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  by  the  intervention  of  un- 
natural conditions  through  man*s  action 

Prof.  Hollander   (interrupting).  Through  what? 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Through  governmental  action? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Well,  I  wish  I  knew.  There  are,  of  course,  extraordinary 
new  facts  entering  into  the  situation.  To  what  extent  they  are  responsible  Is 
a  matter  that  I  wish  I  knew.  Of  course,  we  know  what  these  facts  are — cur- 
tailment of  the  supply  and  the  extraordinary  demand  developed  by  the  war. 
Whether  these  have  Jacked  up  the  price  to  its  particular  level  or  whether 
there  is' any  degree  of  monopoly  of  a  kind  as  old  as  the  forestalling  and  re- 
grading  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  questions  of  fact. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  It  Is  not  easy,  then,  you  think,  to  determine  in  that 
particular  matter  how  far  governmental  action  has  Interfered  or  how  far  the 
price  is  governed  actually  by  the  supply  and  demand  ? 

Prof.  Hollander.  No;  I  should  say  it  Is  a  question  of  fact.  We  know  per- 
fectly well  that  if  peace  were  declared  to-morrow,  or  If  the  United  States  should 
put  an  embargo  on  exjwrta,  the  price  of  wheat  would  drop.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know  that  if  Argentine  crops  would  fail  the  price  would  go  up.  Or  if  a 
corner  in  Chicago  was  successful  that  it  would  go  up  still  higher.  In  other 
words,  we  have  the  possibility  of  certain  definite  economic  factors  being  sup- 
plemented by  manipulative  factors.  Whether  or  not  factors  of  that  kind  are 
present  I  should  say  is  a  question  of  fact. 

Commissioner  liENNON.  Well,  that  would  Indicate  that  in  our  modern  society 
the  natural  workings  of  this  law  are  often  set  aside  by  artificial  conditions. 

Prof.  Hollander.  Of  course  that  is  the  characteristics  of  any  scientific  law. 
A  law,  as  I  understand  it,  in  economics  and  in  social  relations  Just  as  in 
physics  is  the  operation  of  certain  tendencies.  The  tendencies  may  be  modi- 
fied or  entirely  counteracte<l  by  counter  tendencies.  The  law  still  works,  but 
the  end  effected  is  qualified  by  the  presence  of  these  other  forces. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Professor,  the  law  under  which  this  commission  haa 
been  created  directs  that  we  study  the  causes  of  unrest  and  the  rights  of  the 
Government  or  society  to  intervene  for  the  remedy  of  such  \\Tongs  as  may  be 
observed.    What  would  you  say  to  us  as  to  the  rights  of  society  to  handle  this? 

Prof.  H0LI.ANDER.  W^ell,  I  had  hoped  that  that  right  had  been  so  securely 
established  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  appoint  Government  commissions  any 
longer  for  the  purpose.  The  time  has  passed,  I  believe — certainly  among  the 
mass  of  people — where  there  is  any  question  that  society  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  the  maximum  well-being  for  those  who  compose  It.  When  any 
considerable  part  of  it  is  in  a  condition  capable  of  betterment  society  must, 
as  soon  as  it  discovers  the  reasonably  right  way  of  doing  It,  adopt  measures 
correcting  such  defect. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Ballard  has  a  question  or  two  to  ask  you. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Prof.  Hollander,  you  have  spoken  of  the  matter  of 
insuflficient  wages  to  maintain  a  family? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Do  political  economists  at  all  take  Into  consideration 
the  fact  that  in  every  factory  are  large  numbers  of  men  employed  at  the  same 
wages  and  that  some  families  are  able  to  accumulate  and  apparently  live  com- 
fortably and  get  ahead,  and  other  families  do  not,  probably  because  the  head  of 
the  family  may  be  a  drinking  man,  or  indifferent,  or  quite  incapable,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind? 
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Prof.  HoiXANOEB.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  vriien  one  jspeaks  in  Uie  general  terms  I 
have  employed  one  la  seeking  to  describe  general  temleiicies  and  general  condi- 
tions. Tliere  are  caj«e8  uiiere  lack  of  tlirift  or  ludivlduai  misfortune  are 
responsible.  But  when  we  find,  as  we  do,  that  the  family  income  of  a  large 
pai*t  of  the  wage  earners  of  tiie  United  ^States  are  within  <^rtaln  definite  limits, 
and  when  we  know  with  equally  accurate  knowledge  that  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing  an  average  family  of  five  on  a  ba:!>i£  of  piiysioal  welMteiikg  requires  a 
certain  amount  both  of  which  conceptions  are  not  merely  made  '*  in  the  office/* 
but  are  generalizations  based  ui>ou  definite  £$tatistical  inquiries,  and  when  we 
find  a  marked  discrepancy  between  those  two  amomits,  then  the  conclusion 
seems  warranted  tluit,  for  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  wage-earning  class  of 
the  United  States,  representing  roughly  about  a  thint,  let  us  say — I  have  not 
the  exact  proportion — that  the  wage  income  is  less  than  enough  to  maintain 
those,  allowance  being  made  for  individual  cases  whei'e  lack  of  tlirift  or  larger 
family  or  misfortune  of  illness  or  death  are  responsible. 

Oommi^«iiou^*  Baixaud.  Well,,  if  this  stumlard  living  wage  in  America  is 
well  established,  doesn't  it  offer  very  great  imluc^uienu  to  Uie  foreign  immi- 
grants who  have  been  raised  on  a  standard,  perhaps,  of  a  third  or  one-fourth, 
to  come  into  our  country  in  very  gi-etit  uuml»ers.  as  they  have  within  tlie  last 
year  or  two,  and  so  that  they  can  not  be  cui'tMi  for  tt»  bring  tlieiu  up  to  that 
standard  and  keep  them  from  breaking  down  that  standard  continually? 

Prof.  HojXANDKR.  That  brings  up  an  extremely  difiicult  and  involved  ques- 
tion, and  I  shall  try  to  keep  clear  of  the  discussion  of  the  actual  economic 
effects  of  Immigration.  But,  assundng  that  it  is  as  you  have  stated,  tliat  the 
United  States  were  menaced  with  an  influx  of  immigration,  axHl  that  the  effect 
of  that  immigration  were  such  as  to  lower  the  stundai'd — both  of  which  I  state 
merely  as  assumptions  and  not  as  facts — then  it  seems  to  me  that  It  Li^  beyond 
discussion;  that  it  would  he  the  economic  (x>licy  aiul  the  socml  policy  of  the 
United  Sts^tes  to  limit  such  immigration.  I  ought  to  state  that  the  attitude 
of  those  who  oppose  any  resti-iction  is  biised  upon  a  deuial  of  those  two  assump- 
tions. 

Commissioner  Baixa&d.  Well,  speaking  as  you  did  a  while  ago  as  to  the 
Question  of  hours,  limiting  thein,  for  instance,  to  8  hours,  or  some  other  number 
of  hours,  might  not  some  persons  prefer  to  work  10  houj*s  or  even  12  hours  for 
short  periods  or  a  number  of  days  and  then  have  a  complete  rest  for  some  num- 
ber of  da,vs,  and  should  not  they  be  aUowe<l  to  do  it?  Take,  for  instance,  in 
agricultural  work.  We  know  that  in  agriculture  the  hours  in  the  summer  time 
are  very  long  and  in  the  wintertime  comparatively  short  and  a  time  of 
leisure^  and  then  again  as  in  shipi>iug  and  railroading  and  seasomil  oc*cupa- 
tions? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Well,  I  think  that  illustrates  the  unwisdom  of  making 
legislation  general.  Of  course,  some  legiiilation,  some  regulative  measures, 
.some  police  measuivs,  must  apply  to  all  meml)t*rs  of  society;  but  In  so  far  as 
the  end  in  view  can  be  accomplLshod  by  sjMH-iflc  ix^gard  for  particular  necessi- 
ties tliat  is  desirable.  In  the  mattei*  of  minimum- wage  legislation  no  econo- 
mists, I  think,  wouhl  favor  the  fixture  of  a  rate  appli(iable  to  all  as  a  minimum 
wage.  Such  legislation  as  obtains  anything — ^in  Kugland,  for  example — involves 
the  idea  of  administration  of  conditions  in  the  specific  Industries  and  specific 
processes. 

Now,  so  in  regard  to  tlie  legislation  affecting  hours.  It  would  be  obviously 
desirable  to  meet  the  particular  requli^ments  of  particular  industries  provided 
that  the  result  in  those  industries  is  not  in  viohiton  of  tlie  general  object 
attained.  In  so  far  as  that  might  accomplish  individual  hardship.  I  am  afraid 
that  is  a  comlltion  Inseparable  from  an^'  large  police  regulation. 

Commissioner  Baixabd.  Ton  spoke  of  divLsion  of  occupation  as  iK^tween  the 
wage  class  and  salaried  class — ^j'ou  might  separate  them  that  way,  for  in- 
stance— ^the  labor  unions  have  so  highly  stiecialized  some  of  tlieir  trades, 
particularly,  perhaps,  the  building  trade,  that  it  is  almost  Impossible  to  give 
men  In  that  trade  continuous  occupation.  It  can  not  be  done.  In  very  small 
towns,  and  particularly  in  the  South,  in  olden  times  If  two  or  three  men  started 
to  build  a  house  they  built  the  entire  house.  They  would  do  tiie  carpenter  work 
and  the  brickwork  and  probably'  put  the  roof  on  and  do  the  painting.  But 
where  it  is  so  highly  specialized  as  it  is  now  under  labor-uniou  domliuition  of 
the  building  trades  the  carpenters  might  have  to  wait  for  a  week  until  the 
roofers  put  the  roof  on,  and  the  tinners  might  have  to  wait  until  the  painters 
came,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  is  lost  in  that  way.  Have  you  thought  of  any 
method  of  regulating  that? 
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Prof.  HoLLAKDEB.  That,  of  course,  represents  the  grave  difficulties  in  dove- 
tailing einplo^meuts.  Some  employments  do  not  dovetail.  In  so  far  as  they 
are  seasonal — tliut  is,  tlie  work  exists  only  at  certain  times — I  should  say  the 
rate  of  compeasatlou  must  he  such  as  to  cover  a  maintenance  incx^me  for  the 
year  or  must  permit  an  alternative  occupation.  But  the  particular  evils  grow- 
ing out  of  casual  employments  for  which  decasualization  is  proposed  as  a 
remedy  are  somewlmt  different  from  that.  They  grow  out  of  tlie  fact  that  the 
occupation  exists,  but  that  there  ai-e  too  many  clulmauts  for  it. 

Commissioner  Ballakd.  That  is  all,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourneil  until  this  afternoon 
at  2  o'clock.  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  meeting  of  the  commission  this 
afternoon  will  be  in  the  aldermanic  chamber  immediately  across  the  liali  at 
2  o*clock  sharp.  In  tlie  aldermanic  chaml)er.  You  will  please.be  here  at  that 
time,  Professor. 

Prof.  Hollander.  You  want  me  back? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

(Thereupon  at  12.30  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.  of  this  Wednes- 
day, January  20,  1915.) 

AFTEE  BECESS — 2  }\   M. 

Present  as  before. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tlie  commission  will  please  come  to  order. 

Dr.  Hollander,  will  you  please  take  the  staml. 

TESTIMOirY  OF  PBOF.  JACOB  H,  HOLLAlTBEll— Contiaued. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Before  we  procee<l,  I  have  been  requestetl  to  make  an 
announcement  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present.  It  is  this :  That  the  hoard 
of  aldermen  have  given  the  commission  tlie  use  of  this  room,  but  asked  us  to 
request  that  there  shall  be  no  smoking,  and  secondly,  that  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  present  should  be  very  careful  not  to  disturb  any  documents  or 
jMipers  that  lie  on  the  desk.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  help  us  to  carry  out  our 
agreement  with  the  board  of  aldermen.    Thank  you  if  you  do. 

Commissioner  Garretson  has  a  question  or  two. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Doctor,  you  were  speaking  of  minimum-wage 
legislation.  Have  you  anj-  knowledge  of  any  case  where  legislation,  aside  from 
minimum-wage  legislation,  was  ever  enacted  unless  supply  and  demand  had 
gone  against  the  laborer — the  law  of  supply  and  demand — ^as,  for  instance,  the 
English  wage  legislation  following  Edward  III,  where  the  supply  of  labor 
largely  decreased? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Well,  IMr.  Commissioner,  I  feel  as  though  you  had  asked 
me  whether  I  had  beaten  my  mother-in-law  yesterday.  I  hesitate,  not  because 
of  any  doubt,  but  l>ecause  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  understand  you. 

Commissioner  GARRfrrsoN.  Do  you  know  of  any  inst^ince  where  there  has  been 
legislation  fixing  wages  except  where  the  legitimate  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, as  it  is  recognized,  would  have  enabled  the  laborer  through  the  scarcity 
of  men,  to  largely  increase  the  price  for  his  labor? 

Prof.  Hollander.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  lias  been  very  little  legislation, 
If  any,  affecting  the  rate  of  wages. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Minimum-wage  legislation  at  the  present  time, 
which  is  the  social  Interest 

Prof.  Hollander.  Of  course,  for  a  long  while  the  rate  of  agricultural  labor, 
for  example,  was  fixed  in  the  English  rural  district  by  the  county  justices.  I 
suppose  the  motive  there  was  to  seciu*e  cheap  labor  for  the  country  squire. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  It  was  all  as  against  the  laboi'er? 

Prof.  Hollander,  It  at  any  rate  was  not  in  the  interest  of  society. 

Commissioner  G.vrretson,  It  had  no  social  reason  underlying,  but  purely 
one  of  gain? 

Prof.  Hollander.  I  siLspect  eighteenth-century  legislation 'was  not  animated 
much  by  social  consideration. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Do  you  believe,  as  an  economist,  tliat  the  increas- 
ing of  wages,  if  made  universal,  \\'orks  any  amelioration  whatever  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  worker  because  of  the  consequent  rise  of  tlie  prices,  if  they  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  l^efore  and  after  the  increa.se? 

Prof.  Hollander.  The  statement  is  commonly  made  that  after  all  it  would  do 
no  good  if  wages  were  universally  increased,  because  labor  then  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  that  much  more  for  tlie  proiluct  he  consumes.  It  would  be  a  sort  of 
attempt  to  lift  one's  self  by  one'tj  boot  straps.    There  are  several  considerations 
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that  flprure  here.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  clear  by  any  means  that  In- 
dustrial profits  are  not  excessive.  To  the  degree  that  they  are  an  Increase  in 
wages  would  be  at  the  expense  of  excessive  profits.  In  the  seiHHid  place,  it  Is 
very  probable  that  increased  wages  would  result  In  Increased  productivity, 
on  the  theory  that  to  the  degree  that  underpaid  and  therefore  undervitilized 
work  people  receive  larger  earnings,  their  industrial  efliciency  would  be  en- 
hanced. Finally,  the  assumption  of  a  universal  and  a  simultaneous  rise  In 
wages  is  fantastic.  That  is  not  the  way  industrial  betterment  moves.  It  takes 
place  from  one  occupation  to  another  and  does  not,  as  the  question  assumes, 
increase  the  cost  to  the  laborer  as  a  consumer  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  in- 
come rises  as  a  producer.  I  should  sum  up  by  saying  that,  as  stated  in  the  bald 
w^ay  in  which  it  is  stated,  namely,  an  increase  of  wages  would  not  benefit  the 
laborer,  because  it  would  add  to  his  consumption  outlays  in  the  same  measure 
that  it  a<lds  to  his  income — that  doctrine  Is  not  accepted  by  economists  at  this 
day. 

Commissioner  Oarretson.  The  fact  that  It  can  not  be  made  universal  is  the 
agency  that  works  the  most  completely  to  make  an  increase  in  wages  a  pallia- 
tive, is  it  not? 

Prof.  HoLL.\NDER.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  got  that. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  The  fact  that  it  can  not  be  made  universal — that 
is.  the  Increase  be  made  simultaneous,  as  you  term  -it 

Prof.  Hollander.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Gabretson  (continuing).  Is  the  very  reason  that  the  elTorta 
of  a  certain  class  to  better  its  wage  acts  as  a  benefit  to  them  if  too  many  are 
not  benefited  thereby? 

Prof.  Hollander.  I  presume  you  wish  to  know  the  attitude  of  economists. 
Economists  are  not,  as  they  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be.  dreamery.  They 
are  concerned  with  the  real  as  a  natural  problem.  Now,  that  problem  is  how 
can  an  industrial  class  benefit  itself  and  improve  its  economic  condition?  It  is 
not  achleveil  by  a  waive  of  the  wand  whereby  all  will  wake  up  the  next  morn- 
ing with  larger  pay  enveloi>es.  It  comes  by  a  struggle  extending  from  one  trade 
to  another — from  one  class  to  another.  And  I  shouUl  not  think  that  this  grad- 
ual process  ought  to  be  arrested  or  is  likely  to  be  arrested.  Accordingly,  I  do 
not  consider  that  after  all  when  the  worker  has  his  greater  income  It  will  dis- 
solve in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  his  cost  of  living  will  have  increased  cor- 
respondingly. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  The  real  measure  of  a  wage  Is  its  purchasing 
power,  is  it  not? 

Prof.  Hollander,  Yes. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  You  spoke  of  one  or  two  phases  of  legislation  that 
you  consi<lered  legitimate.  Would,  In  your  opinion,  the  measure  of  dilterence 
between  the  cost  of  production  and  selling  price  be  as  legitimate  a  field  for 
legislative  control  as  the  wage  of  men? 

Prof.  Hollander,  Both  would  be  subject  to  the  same  CTlterlon,  which  is  social 
expediency,  the  effect  on  society  in  general.  If  the  encroachment  on  profit 
should  be  to  such  a  degree  as  to  Impair  the  further  accumulation,  or  even  the 
maintenance  of  productive  capital,  or  discourage  motives  of  thrift,  obviously 
it  would  react  to  the  detriment  of  society.  It  is  not  necessary  to  institute  com- 
pariscms,  but  it  would  react  to  the  detriment  of  society,  ju.st  as  the  underpay- 
ment (»f  the  working  force  would  do.  But  who  wdl  say  what  amount  is  the 
necessary  reward  of  capital? 

Conmiissioner  Garretson.  It  would  be  just  as  legitimate  for  a  legislative 
tribunal  to  fix  that  measure  as  it  would  to  fix  the  measure  as  to  what  would  be 
the  compensation  for  a  man? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Legitimate,  if  you  construe  legitimate  in  terms  of  social 
expe<liency,  yes.  The  test  of  that  is  the  interest  of  society,  always  checked  by 
having  the  burden  of  proof  put  on  any  radical  change. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Does  the  economist  hold  that,  as  a  moral  question, 
or  as  an  economic  question,  there  is  any  difference  between  the  complaint  made 
against  labor  unions  or  members  of  them  Itt  regard  to  the  limitation  of  output 
of  the  individual,  and  the  limitation  of  the  manufacturer  by  the  shutting  down 
of  his  mill?  Are  they  equally  economically  wrong,  or  is  there  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  in  result? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Political  economists,  I  should  say,  always  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  I  am  only  one  of  them,  would  dissent  from  any  restriction  of  output 
that  was  dictated  by  selfish  or  sectional  class  Interest  of  a  part  of  the  trade- 
union  world  and  not  by  its  legitimate  and  wholesome  desire  to  prevent  a  speed- 
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ing  up  of  the  worker,  threatening  physical  injury  to  the  worker.  In  so  far  as 
the  restriction  of  output  is  designed  merely  to  make  work,  it  is,  I  think,  regarded 
as  antisocial. 

Gonnuissioner  Garbetson.  In  regard  to  the  incident  that  was  testified  to 
yesterday,  'where  apples  were  thrown  into  the  river  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
apples  as  a  form  of  restriction  of  protJuctlon  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
price,  is  that  more  moral  than  the  other  or  more  social — antisocial? 

Prof.  Hollander.  It  Is  like  the  Dutch  burning  ships  In  the  harbor  of  Uotter- 
daw  to  keep  up  the  price  of  spice,  and  on  the  same  level  with  burning  the  pig 
sty  to  supply  roast  pork. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Welnstock  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

-Commissioner  Weinsixkjk.  I  gathered  from  what  you  said,  Professor,  that 
you  did  not  know  of  any  one  way  to  minimize  industrial  unrest — that  tliere 
are  manifold  ways — many  things  must  be  done.  I  think  you  stated  workmen's 
compensation,  minimum  wage,  insurance  against  sickness,  old-age  insurance, 
etc.  Are  there  any  other  things  that  might  be  done  and  should  be  done  to 
minimize  industrial  unrest? 

Prof.  HoLLANDEB.  I  sliould  say  that  we  must  feel  our  way  as  we  go.  Wherein 
economic  science  of  to-day  differs  from  social  philosophy  of  earlier  periods  is  in 
I)erhaps  that  we  have  relinquished  the  Idea  of  an  economic  panacea  or  cure-all 
and  have  coipe  to  realize  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  using  various  devices,  all  of  which  are  a  part  of  one  general 
BCheme,  or  which,  at  any  rate,  are  organically  related.  There  Is  no  disposition 
to  abandon  the  present  Industrial  system  and  to  try  something  new  until  we 
have  exhausted  by  successive  phases  of  social  Intervention  all  possible  cor- 
rectives. If,  after  that  has  been  done,  we  find  the  situation  not  much  Improved, 
then,  perhaps,  we  will  resort  to  that  remedy  which  John  Stuart  Mill  proposed 
when,  after  discussing  all  the  possible  dangers  of  socialism,  he  said  that  if  all 
the  ills  of  the  existing  social  order  were  Incapable  of  Improvement,  then  he, 
for  one,  was  ready  to  chance  socialism  with  all  its  dangers.  Intervention — 
social  regulation — taken  step  by  step,  rather  tban  any  outright  panacea,  Is  the 
philosophy  of  the  day. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  So,  summing  up  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
that  would  be  your  statement? 

Prof.  Hollander.  I  will  state  It  In  just  a  sentence,  although  a  pretty  long 
sentence,  I  am  afraid — social  imrest  grows  out  of  the  existence  of  the  large 
class  of  society  with  insufiicient  income.  That  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  adjustment  of  wages  the  worklngman  is  ordinarily  In  a  state  of  competitive 
inequality.  To  correct  that,  collective  action  In  the  form  of  trade-imlonlsni  Is 
necessary.  To  the  degree  that  trade-unionism  Is  not  possible,  positive  State 
action  In  the  form  of  measures  directed  against  underpayment,  unemployment, 
and  unemployableness  are  the  remedies  to  be  devised.  Then,  so  much  tried 
and  accompllshd,  we  shall  know  what  next  step  to  take. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  reme<lies.  If  any,  professor,  would  you  have 
to  suggest  as  to  the  matter  of  strikes  and  lockouts?  How  would  you  minimize 
those? 

Prof.  Hollander.  The  parallel  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  between  Industrial  war- 
fare and  political  or  international  warfare.  We  might  as  well  recognize  the  Im- 
portant fact  that  although  the  Interests  of — of  employer  and  employee  are  har- 
monious in  the  sense  that  their  conjolne<l  action  results  In  a  larger  or  smaller 
product,  there  Is  a  sharp,  inevitable  Issue  In  the  apportionment  of  the  prmluct. 
The  loaf  may  be  made  bigger  or  smaller,  but  It  has  to  be  divided.  Now,  until 
some  rules  of  apportionment  are  recognlzetl,  that  division  will  be  accompanied 
by  all  the  brutality  and  waste  of  warfare,  strikes  and  lockouts,  representing 
the  Incidents  of  that  industrial  warfare. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  How  would  you  minimize  that.  Professor? 

Prof.  Hollander.  As  long  as  the  bargaining  equality  of  the  two  parties  is  on 
a  plane — rules  of  the  game  become  recognized.  I  draw  a  certain  analogy  here 
between  Industrial  partition  and  litigation.  Matters  at  issue  are  taken  to  the 
courts.  The  adjudication  inevitably  works  benefit  to  the  one  and  hardship 
to  the  other,  In  the  sense  that  the  other  would  l)e  better  off  If  the  verdict 
were  more  favorable.  Acquiescence  In  the  verdict  Is  possible  because  society 
recognizes  that  principles  of  law  prevail  in  adjudication  which  the  experience 
of  society  has  demonstrated  redound  In  the  long  run  to  the  advantage  of  society. 
Now,  when  society  will  have  recognized  similarly  the  principle  which  fixes 
wages  and  have  recognized  it  in  the  form  of  arbitral  determination  of  w*age 
disputes,  then  wages  in  actual  adjustment  will  tend  to  approximate  thereto. 
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At  present  we  have  cases  where  arbitral  di«?)utes  are  referre<l  to  tribunalF, 
but  what  Is  the  principle  of  adjustment?  It  is  either  splitting  the  ditferenoe  cm* 
sfune  such  evasion  as  standardization.  You  will  remember  that  in  1912  iii 
the  arbitration  case  of  the  locomotive  engineers  the  chaj?rin  of  the  arbitral 
board  that  it  was  not  able  to  find  any  principle  of  wages,  and  that  standardisa- 
Hon  seeme<l  the  only  practical  solution. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  now,  assumiixg  that  when  tlie  age  of  equity 
has  arrived  the  strike  and  the  lockouts  ma.v  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  tak- 
ing conditions  as  we  find  them  to-day,  with  ail  their  inequities  existing,  how 
would  you  minimize  the  strike  and  the  lockouts? 

Prof,  Hollander.  It  seems  to  me  the  Initiative  there  must  be  taken  by  ar- 
bitral boards,  in  the  determination  by  the  l)oard,  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  in 
accordance  with  some  principle  and  not  in  accordance  with  an  empiracal  split- 
ting of  difference ;  the  settlement  must  l>e  in  accordance  with  some  principle. 

Commissioner  Weznstock.  Do  you  believe  arbitration  is  the  missing  link? 

Prof.  Hou-AXDEE.  I  tliink  the  theory  of  wages  is 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  is  the  academic  attitude  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  diminishing  output  on  the  pare  of  the  workers? 

(At  this  ix>int  there  was  a  short  pause  taken  on  account  of  tlie  noise  oc- 
casioned by  a  parade  passing.) 

Clialrman  Walsh.  You  may  proceed. 

Commissioner  Weinstock..  You  know  there  is  a  sentiment — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  Is  a  growing  sentiment — but  there  is  a  sentiment  more  especially 
among  tlie  socialistic  branch  of  labor  whicli  makes  for  diminishing  output,  on 
ttke  theory  that  the  diminishing  output  creates  more  labor  for  more  hands. 

Prof.  HoLLANDEB.  Ycs ;  I  understand.  Tliat  I  mentioned  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Garretson  as  the  make-work  theory. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes. 

Prof.  HoLLANDEB.  That  is  the  theory  that  by  the  workmen  doing  less  there 
will  be  more  to  go  around.    Tliat  is  socially  unsound. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Give  your  reasons  why  it  is  unsound. 

Prof.  Hollander.  In  so  far  as  the  amount  produced  is  less  than  could  be 
produced  by  a  given  group  of  men  working,  not  under  speeding  pressure,  the 
product  available  for  society  is  made  that  much  less.  It  is  socially  unsound, 
even  though  It  redounds  to  the  particular  advantage  of  that  particular  union. 
That  points,  of  course,  to  the  fact  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  Unions 
of  organized  workmen  are  not  going  to  be  animated  and  controlled  by  the  long 
run  when  It  is  the  short  run  that  counts. 

Commissioner  WeiNvStock.  You  think,  then,  that  the  man,  especially  the 
laboring  man,  who  preaches  dimlni.shod  output  is  preaching  a  false  doctrine? 

Prof  HoLiJLNDEB,  lu  SO  far  as  the  trade-unionist  is  preaching  this  is  voicing 
a  social  i)olicy  which  is  unsound.  One  of  the  numerous  ln.stances,  of  course, 
in  which  the  personal  Interest  and  social  expendiency  are  not  consistent. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  mean  that  that  would  be  an  instance  of 
conflict  between  the  best  interest  of  society  and  the  seeming  best  interest  of 
that  particular  class? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Yes;  growing  out  of  the  imperfect  distribution  of  pro- 
ductive force.  It  means  that  there  is  a  relative  excess  of  workers  in  that 
particular  field,  and  that  the  workman  carries  the  odium  that  is  thrust  upon 
liim  in  coiLsequence  of  the  employer  being  allowe^l  to  accumulate  a  surplus 
of  labor.  If  the  employing  class  had  not  attracted  into  the  trade  an  excessive 
number  of  workmen  which  would  make  it  convenient  for  him  in  his  flush  times, 
there  would  not  be  this  necessity. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  then,  are  we  to  understand  that  if  a  brick 
mason,  for  example,  who  can  lay  without  physical  di.sadvantage  3,000  brick  a 
day  slows  up  and  lays  only  2,000  brick  a  day,  that  while  he  has  gained  some 
advantage,  he  has  made  work  enough  for  at  least  a  half  time  for  another  man, 
and  while  to  that  degi-ee  he  has  helped  a  fellow  craftsman,  society  has  been  the 
loser? 

Prof.  Hollander,  Stated  in  terms  as  general  as  that,  I  should  say  without 
the  slightest  question,  yes.  But  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  economist 
w^ould  state  the  matter.  He  would  say  that  tlie  fact  that  the  workman  was 
able  to  place  3,000  brick  without  physical  injury,  but  only  w^ants  or  makes  it 
his  union  policy  to  place  2,000,  is  not  becau.se  he  is  a  lazy  sloucli,  for  he  is 
perfectly  willing  to  do  what  he  is  able  to  do,  but  because  there  have  been 
attracted  into  the  bricklaying  industry  such  a  number  of  bricklayers  as  can 
not  under  existing  conditions  of  employment  find  work,  and  he  deems  it,  there- 
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tore,  necessary  to  divide  up  the  work  with  tliem,  just  as  at  the  present  time  in 
most  industries  wiWT«  business  is  siack  you  will  fiml  often  workers  iierfectly 
wiiliiig  to  work  on  haif  or  fi*actionnl  time  rather  tiian  to  see  an  outri^it  dis- 
<!hars:e  of  some  of  tteir  feilow  workmeo.  80  that  the  eoonomist  says  since 
society  has  tolerated  ttiese  coiMiitioos,  whether  through  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion or  whether  through  countenancing  this  accumuiatioo  of  labor  as  an  em- 
pk>yer*s  polic}%  since  it  has  counteoaneed  tliis  drift inir  into  bricklaying  of  a 
surplos  body  who  can  not  be  employed  workin;?  at  their  nuiximum  efficiency, 
it  must  seek  to  extricate  itself  from  that  with<mt  any  brutal  transition.  .  It 
must  without  modifying  its  Judgment  that  restriction  of  output  is  a  socially 
unsound  pcHicy  seek  to  effect  a  transition  whicli  will  redeem  the  situation 
without  maximum  hardship. 

Ck>mmissioner  Wein stock.  I  must  not  have  made  my  meauing  clear,  Pro- 
t&^or,  from  your  answer.    That  is  tl)e  point  I  want  to  make : 

If  I  am  a  pieceworker,  get  so  much  a  thousand  for  laying  brick.  an<l  I  have 
the  capacity  of  3,()00  brick  a  day,  but  I  limit  it  to  2,000  a  day  in  oixler  to  amml 
some  enairfoyment  to  you,  for  example 

Prof.  HoLLANOKK.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Society  loses  nothing,  because  3,000  brick  will  be 
laid  and  3,(X)0  bricic  will  be  paid  for,  but  I  am  the  loser;  I  made  a  sacrltice,  a 
voluntary  sacrifice,  to  aid  you.  But  if  I  am  getting  a  flat  wage,  and  the 
normal  day*s  work  will  be  3.000  brick,  and  I  lay  only  2.000,  first  to  ease  my 
own  job,  and  second  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  job,  then  there 
is  a  loss,  because  in  that  event  society  pays  for  laying  3,000  bricks  and  only 
gets  2,000  laid. 

Prof.  Hollander.  Yes;  but  society'  lias  lost  in  the  first  case,  also,  has  it  not, 
because  I  am  iiiying  brick  that  you  ought  to  have  laid  ;  that  you  coul4l  Imve  laid. 
What  was  the  need  of  employing  me  to  lay  that  extra  tliousaml  of  brick? 
Society  has  lost  that.     I  might  be  out  sawing  wood. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  lias  not  society  |>al<i  a  double  price? 

Prof.  HoLLANDEK.  It  has  lost  that  much  sawed  wood. 

Commis.sion€r  Weinstock.  But  in  the  other  case  it  loses  in  productive  energy 
as  well  as  in  price,  because  there  is  an  additional  cost  iwid  out;  that  Ls,  I 
do  two  thousand  when  I  get  paid  for  threi\  and  you  get  paid  for  that  extra 
thousand  besides.    There  is  a  double  cost,  a  double  burden. 

Prof.  HoLLANDEE.  I  couUl  not  quite  admit  that,  lKH*ause  all  that  society  Ls 
concerned  with  Is  the  output  of  productive  energ>\  If  tiie  eiSciency  i.s  3,<M)0 
brick  and  you  lay  2,000,  society  has  lost  the  equivalent  of  1,000. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes;  but  is  not  society  very  materially  concerned 
in  the  cost  of  that  production?  Isn't  it  in  the  cost  that  s<K!iety  Ls  intei'ested 
that  the  cost  shall  be  reduced  to  the  smallest,  the  smallest  amouut? 

I'rof.  Hollander.  Certainly;  iM'ovided  that  cheai)eneil  C(»st  is  not  at  the 
expense 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (interrupting).  Of  the  workers? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Of  the  w^orker,  exactly.  It  is  the  old  confusion  between 
weal  and  wealth,  and  the  object  of  society  is  maximum  weal  and  not  maximum 
wealth.  It  is  going  back  to  the  philosophy  of  Carlisle  to  say  that  political 
economy  is  a  study  of  wealth.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  philosophy  of 
weal,  of  well-being,  not  of  things. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  so 

Prof.  Hollander  (Interrupting).  So  society  does  not  deserve  that  Its  energies 
be  augmented  if  it  be  at  tlie  expense  of  its  well-being.  Goods  are  only  means  to 
tlie  end.  As  a  German  economist  said,  man  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
economic  endeavor. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  take  it,  tlien,  tliat  your  conclusion  substantially 
is  this:  That  society  is  interested  on  the  one  hand  In  the  fact  that  I,  as  a 
worker,  for  example,  shall  earn  a  decent  living  wage,  and,  secondly,  it  is 
Interested  In  the  fact  that,  consistent  with  my  earning  a  decent  living  wage, 
society  shall  get  its  needs  furnLshed  at  the  lowest  possible  cost ;  is  not  that  true? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Those  are  the  two  essentials? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Yes;  if  you  assume,  of  course,  that  this  not  only  means 
amount,  but  working  conditioa^^. 

Commissioner  Weinstock,  Those  are  the  two  objectives? 

Prof.  Hollander.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  then,  if,  without  reducing  ttie  cost,  I  reduce 
my  output,  Is  not  society  injured? 
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Prof.  HoLTJ^NDER.  If  you  reduce  output  and  In  the  process  of  reduction  have 
save<l  ft  dejrree  of  suffering  Avhich  otherwise  would  have  occurred,  society  Is  not 
injure<l.  There  la  no  question  as  to  the  social  disadvantage  of  a  delil)erate 
restriction  of  output  considered  as  an  absolute  proposition.  What  I  do  say  is 
this:  That  restriction  is  too  often  dismissed  as  the  ultimate  word  on  the  sub- 
ject and  that  we  loose  sight  of  the  fact  that  trades-unions  are  not  soldiering  in 
the  matter,  but  that  they  are  animated  by  a  very  high  degree  of  fraternity ;  that 
they  are  often  willing  to  adopt  tlie  same  principle  in  piecework  instead  of  time- 
work,  and  that  the  endeavor  of  society  should  be  to  bring  back  industry  from 
that  unwholesome  mess  into  which  it  has  slumped  by  correcting  this  dispropor- 
tionate allotment  of  workers  to  particular  fields  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
in  those  fields.  We  must,  without  deviating  one  iota  from  the  proposition 
which  you  have  stated,  that  it  is  socially  unsound  that  w^orkmen  should  do 
less  than  they  properly  could — we  must  seek  to  bring  about  conditions  where 
they  will  do  what  they  can  without  involving  displacement  and  unemploy- 
ment on  the  part  of  their  fellow  workmen.  Of  course,  there  may  be  cases  here 
and  there  to  the  contrary,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  this  policy  of  the  stint,  so- 
calleil,  of  the  make-work,  is  animated  by  anything  more  than  that  intense 
unwillingness  of  a  workman  to  see  his  fellow  without  even  a  Imlf  loaf. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all ;  thank  you.  Professor. 
-     Mr.  Belmont. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HB.  ATrGT7ST  BELHOKT. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Belmont.  New  York. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  Is  your  business? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Banker. 

Chairman  Walsh.  With  what  company — with  what  banking  concerns  are 
you  connected? 

Mr.  Belmont.  August  Belmont  &  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  corporations  are  you  a  director? 

Mr.  BEI.MONT.  In  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Co.,  and  in  several  banks — the  National  Park  Bank  and  the  Phcenix- 
Chatham  Bank. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  director  in  the  Interborough-Metropolitan  Co. 
also? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Also. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Long  Island  Electric  Railroad? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Ix)ng  Island  Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  New  Y^ork-Long  Island  Dry  Dock  Co.? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  New  Y'ork  &  Queens  County  Railway  Co.? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  New  York  City  Railways  Co.? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Rapid  Transit  Subway  Construction  Co.? 

l^Ir.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Cape  Cod  Construction  Co.? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  Is  the  Cape  Cod  Construction  Co.? 

Mr.  Belmont.  It  is  the  company  that  has  the  contract  with  the  canal  com- 
pany— the  Cape  (>>d  Canal  Co. — for  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

('hairman  Walsh.  Approximately  how  many  employees  has  that  company? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Oh,  at  present  I  could  not  tell  j'ou,  but  not  over  30. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Rapid  Transit  Subway  Construction  Co.,  Is  that  en- 
gaged in  active  operations  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes.    It  has  some  contracts  for  construction  of  new  subways. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Approximately  how  many  employees  has  that,  Mr.  Bel- 
mont? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Roughly  speaking,  about  a  thousand. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  other  corporations  do  you  own  or  control  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  stock  aside  from  being  a  director? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  I  can  not  give  you  any  list  of  them.  I  have 
various  railroad  stocks. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Yon  own  other  properties  In  the  nature  of  shares  of  stock 
in  corporations  other  than  those  which  I  have  read  to  you? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Tes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  state  in  what  large  industrial  enterprises  yoa 
own  any  considerable  number  of  shares? 

Mr.  Belmont.  In  none,  practically. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  none.  Are  you  interestetl  in  mines  in  the  way  of  hold- 
ing sliares  of  stock? 

Air.  Belmont.  Very  little;  negligibly  so. 

C'liairman  Walsh.  That  applies  to  both  metalliferous  and  bituminous  mines? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  any  particular  branch  of  manufacture  are  you  inter- 
estetl as  stockholder  to  any  considerable  extent? 

Mr.  Belmont*  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  would  say,  then,  that  your  business  activities  and 
stock  ownership  is  largely  included  in  those  which  we  have  already  mentioned? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes — in  transportation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  what  connection  have  you  with  the  Cape  Cod  Con- 
struction Co.? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  am  Its  president. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Iiiterborough-Metropolitan  Co.? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  am  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Also. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Chairman  of  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  Long  Island  Electric  Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Director. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  Belmont,  Director. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Director. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  hold  any  position — I  mean  executive  position, 
such  as  president  or  vice  president — in  any  of  the  other  companies  I  have  men- 
tioned or  that  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Belmont.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Rapid  Transit  Subway  Construction  Co.? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  am  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  what  is  the  Wright  Co;  you  say  you  are  no  longer 
connected  with  that? 

Mr.  Belmont.  It  was  for  the  construction  of  aeroplanes — the  Wright  aero- 
plane. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  information  do  you,  as  a  director,  possess  concern- 
ing the  labor  conditions  in  the  corporations  in  which  you  are  interested,  Mr. 
Belmont?    It  may  be  I  had  better  ask  you  more  specifically. 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Unless  you  care  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  can  make  this  statement,  that  for  some  years  past  I  have  not 
taken  any  very  specific  and  active  interest,  although  I  did  at  the  time  I  was 
executive  ofliicer  of  the  Interborough.    I  was  president  of  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  receive  reports  from  any  of  the  corporations  which 
give  you  information  concerning  labor  conditions — ^\vrltten  reports? 

Mr.  Belmont.  No;  I  know  of  no  reports  that  relate  specifically  to  that  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  management. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  a  director  or  executive  ofllcer  In  any  of  the  corporations 
I  have  mentioned — I  do  not  want  to  go  into  them  specifically 

Mr.  Belmont  (interrupting).  Well,  to  say  no  would  be  to  admit  Ignorance 
on  the  subject.  That  is  not  tlie  fact.  A  director  rarely  has  to  do  with  labor 
matters  in  a  corporation  unless  by  chance  they  are  brought  to  his  attention  for 
the  purpose  of  a  decision  as  to  the  merits  of  something  that  may  bring  about 
a  strike  or  something  as  serious  as  that.  The  reason  is  that  the  executive 
management  has  built  up  from  time  to  time,  if  it  is  a  unionized  company,  or 
founded  a  certain  method  of  dealing  with  Its  labor,  which  has  become  an 
entirety  and  is  generally  understootl;  such  minor  changes  as  may  occur  are 
understood  as  being  part  of  the  routine  of  management  and  are  not  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  directors  any  more  than  matters  of  transportation. 
They  do  not  direct  in  the  smaller  questions  of  trunsi>ortation. 
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ChaiTfnan  Wat^h.  Is  tlvn*«  any  yjlaii  ^w  seheine  ia  any  of  the  <*orpmtlons  of 
which  you  are  a  director  or  executive  officer  toy  which  the  ptants  and  llzies  of 
the  corporations  are  InsptK-teil  and  personal  inquiries  and  o!l>$ier¥atioiis  made 
repirdiag  the  labor  eonditions  In  them? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  know  of  no  specific  elficer,  iytat  pnefoiiiie  tlie  managremeBt  has 
them.    I  could  not  answer  that  question,  either  yes  -or  no. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  your  oi^nion.  to  «vrluit  extent  ate  the  dii>ector»  of  cor- 
porations re.sponsible  for  the  labor  conditions  existing  therein? 

Mr.  Belmont.  That  question  is  all»firether  too  lar|fe  to  answer.  I  ran  not 
ai^wer  for  directors  ifi  general. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  what  responsibilit>'  do  you  feel  for  them,  Mr.  Bel- 
mont, in  the  eorj^orations  in  ^iiieh  ye«  are  isteresfeed? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  feel  that  the  peKp<«isihility  Is  imposed  upoa  me  to  know  in 
general  the  conditions  that  exist  and  to  satisfy  myself  that  tiiese  ootndltionB 
are  in  the  main  in  aeeordance  with  my  oplaious  and  feelings  ahout  the  m^ject. 

Chairman  Wai^h.  Before  the  condition  gets  to  a  point,  or  the  di.ssatijsf action, 
we  might  say,  gets  to  a  point  that  results  tn  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  is  there  some 
system,  some  definite  system,  hy  which  ascertainment  is  made  oi  tliose  ooodi- 
tions  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  directors  themselves  and  tl»e  executive 
officers  may  have  a  voice,  if  necessary,  in  averting  trouble? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Do  you  afsk  this  as  to  corporations  in  general  ? 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  to  tlie  corporations  In  which  you  are  interested ;  you 
may  reply  to  that. 

Mr.  Belmont.  Oh,  In  corporations  In  which  I  am  interested.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  executive  officers  of  the  corporations  in  which  I  am  Interested  to  report 
to  the  board  anything  that  is  of  serious  moment  in  the  con^oration ;  and  in  the 
event  of  a  possible  strike,  so  far  as  I  haTe  recalled— 4iecause  nothing  of  that 
kind  has  occurred  recently — the  conditions,  the  possibilities,  and  the  questions 
at  issue  would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  ttie  hoard.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
executive  officers  who  are  held  responsible  for  the  good  eonduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  company  are  follcwed  in  their  recomraeodations  find  in  what  they  find 
it  expedient  and  proper  to  do. 

ChaiTnian  Walsh.  In  the  case,  particularly,  of  the  Interhorough  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Co.,  what  is  the  method  used  to  ascertain  accurately  wtiether  or  not  e»- 
ploj^ees  are  satisfied  with  their  conditions? 

Mr.  Belmont.  The  general  manager  has  a  standing  rule  and  custom — that 
is,  as  I  have  it  from  his  own  lii>s — ^that  every  employee  has  the  right  to  «ome 
to  him  personally  or  to  any  tk  tlie  wpresentatlves  of  tlie  corporation  who 
happen  to  preside  o^'er  his  special  department  and  lay  any  complaint  before 
him  which  he  may  have  to  make  on  any  subject  as  to  his  hours  or  wages. 
Each  individual,  without  reference  to  wiint  his  position  nmy  be,  has  aeeess 
either  to  him,  the  general  manager,  or  to  his  subordinates.  If  not  satisfied  with 
Ms  subordinates,  then  to  him  individually. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ha-s  any  group  of  employees  the  same  priTllege — that  is, 
of  selecting  their  O'wn  spokesman  or  rei»resetitative  and  making  coraplnlnt  as 
a  group? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Not  in  the  Interborough,  as  I  nmlerstand ;  no. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  are  the  wortrfng  hours  of  tlie  following  classes  of 
employees:  First,  motormen? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  can  not  give  you  that. 

Chairman  W^\lsh.  Conductors? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  can  not  give  you  those  from  memory. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ouards? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  motormen,  conductors,  -and  guards 
have  a  regular  working  day  of  10  hours  and  ticket  sellers,  gatemen,  and  porters 
have  12  hours? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  could  not  give  yon  those  from  memory.  I  should  have  to 
obtain  those  from  the  office.  I  could  not  state  except  approximately,  and  I 
Avonld  not  want  to  do  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  incrc*as(»s  of  wages  hare  l>een  ma<le  during  tlie  paf?t 
10  years  on  the  Interhorough? 

Mr.  BET.MONT.  I  could  not  give  you  any  such  details  without  preparation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  whom  could  those  be  obtained,  Mr.  Belmont,  l>est? 

Mr.  Belmont.  They  could  be  obtained  from  the  president. 

Chairman  Walsh.  ^Tiat  is  the  attitude  of  the  Interbcwougli  Co.  towanl 
welfare  work,  and  what  systems,  if  any,  of  welfare  work  have  been  estabUshed 
on  the  road? 
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Mr.  Belmoj^t.  In  that  I  could  not  give  you  much  detail  excepting  that  tiiere 
have  been,  I  think,  four — there  are  four  clubrooms  furnished  with  periodicals, 
and  so  fortlu  They  were  originally'  a  personal  gift  of  mine,  which  the  corpo- 
ration supplemented  with  what  was  necessary  to  make  them  properly  avail- 
able. Those  are  accessible  to  the  men.  And  then,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is 
a  regular  system  of  furnisliing  supplies  by  the  coi'poratlon — I  could  not  give 
you  the  details  of  that  organization,  but  they  are  very  easily  obtainable.  The 
corporation  purchases  supplies  and  distributes  them  at  cost — or  rather  sells 
them  at  cost  to  its-  employees.  These  are  two  of  the  feaitures  of  what  is  done. 
Whatever  the  company  can  dp  for  the  individual  men  and  their  comfort  it 
does,  as  each  suggestion  comes  along — whatever  presents  itself.  The  men 
liave  those  two  facilities  for  comfort  and  for  saving,  through  which  they  save 
as  much  out  of  their  wages  as  possible.  There  are  other  features  of  personal 
comfort  and  entertainment  while  the  men  are  not  at  wurk. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  are  these  four  clubrooms  located? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Along  the  line. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  state  the  points? 

Mr.  Belmont.  No.    I  can  not  state  the  streets  where  they  are. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  the  fee  simple  title  of  the  proi)erty  given  to  the  men? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Oh,  no;  there  is  nothing  of  that  kixKl. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  buildings  are  furnished? 

Mr.  BiXJCONT.  Everything  belongs  to  the  corporation. 

Ciiairman  Walsh.  The  real  estate  and  the  equipment? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes;  every  tiling.    There  exists  no  direct  gift  of  that  kind. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  the  company  have  wbat  is  Called  a  benefit  associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Belmont.  It  has. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  oi>erated  by  the  C(»mpaiiy,  ov  by  a  separate  <^'ori)ora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  believe  the  men  are  rejiresonted  iu  the  nianajxeuient  of  a 
separate  conx)ration,  but  it  was  incor|K>rated  and  organize<l  practically  by  the 
company'. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  the  memborship  of  the  euiployiHL's  coinpul.st»ry  iu  the 
benefit  association? 

Mr.  Belmont.  No;  it  Ls  not. 

Ciiairman  Walsh.  Is  it  oi»eratetl  by  a  lK>ard  of  directors  or  bo;u*d  of  man- 
agers? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  can  not  give  you  tlie  details  of  the  o|)eration,  but  the  mere 
existence  of  it.    I  can  ascertain  for  you  exactly  a1x>ut  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  generally  whether  or  not  the  men — the  em- 
ployees— ^have  any  voice  in  the  management  of  the  benefit  association? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  believe  they  liave. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tliey  have  some  represeiitathm  ui»ou  the  board  of  man- 
agement? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes ;  so  I  understaxKl. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  what  the  bonerus  are  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Belmont.  No;  I  do  not. 

Chainnan  Walsh.  What  is  payable  in  cas<*  f»f  death? 

Mr.  Belmont.  No;  I  do  not  know  tlie  details. 

Ciiairman  Walsh.  Does  it  cover  sickness,  do  y<»u  know? 

Mr.  Belmont.  No. 

Chairman  Wai,sh.  It  does  not  cover  sickness? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Oh — I  say,  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  i>olicl('s  are  issued  in  it? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  can  not  tell  you  exiictly  how  it  is  deveh»iK?cL  I  luive  not 
given  it  attention  for  some  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Or  whether  or  not  if  an  employee  resigiLS  or  is  dis- 
charged his  policy  has  any  surrender  value? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Well,  I  think  not  I  think  not,  as  I  recall  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  amended  in  that  resi>ect  or  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  case  of  tlie  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  what 
is  the  policy  of  the  company  as  regards  tiie  right  of  employees  to  join  labor 
unions  or  the  recognition  of  labor  unions  anumg  your  employees? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  can  not  answer  that,  put  in  that  way.  I  sliouhl  have  to 
give  you  the  history  whicli  led  to  it,  because  it  was  developed  during  my 
direct  connection  with  the  exei'utive  mauageuHMit  of  tlie  property. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  I  wish  you  would,  pieuse. 
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Mr.  Belmont.  I  could  not  relate  the  hlston'  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
take  too  much  time;  but  at  the  time  of  the  strike  I  was  president  of  the  or- 
ganization and  thoroughly  familiar  with  what  took  place  at  that  time.  The 
policy  of  the  company  at  that  time  was  to  recognize  its  labor  as  unionized, 
and  I  believed,  and  so  did  my  associates,  in  having  what  is  called  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  men.  We  had  regular  agreements,  and  I  still  believe  in 
that  method,  where  it  is  practicable.  But  the  outcome  was  this:  We  had  two 
separate  corporations,  the  elevated  system  and  the  subway,  and  the  agree- 
ments with  these  two  separate  sets  of  men  were  not  exactly  the  same.  We 
made  the  agreements  with  each  of  them,  but  they  made  in  addition  to  this 
a  secret  agreement  between  themselves  which  provided  that,  in  the  event  of 
any  trouble  with  the  corporation,  the  one  organization  would  support  the 
other.  That,  in  itself,  constituted  a  violation  of  their  respective  agreements. 
They  were  told  that  the  questions  at  Issue,  which  Involved  matters  of  hours 
of  labor,  as  well  as  questions  down  the  whole  line  of  their  relations  with  the 
corporation — they  were  told  that  none  of  these  questions  which  we  usually 
were  in  the  habit  of  discussing  and  would  otherwise  then  have  discussed 
with  them  could  be  taken  up  until  they  had  canceled  their  secret  agree- 
ment ;  and  when  they  had  done  that  then  the  corporation  would  take  up  the 
alleged  differences  with  them.  This  they  refused  to  do.  The  national  organi- 
zation of  which  they  were  members  decided  that  our  position  in  this  respect 
was  perfectly  correct;  that  the  men  had  constructively  broken  their  agree- 
ments with  us,  and  until  they  restored  the  conditions  preceding  the  signing 
of  their  joint  agreement  our  attitude  would  be  sustained.  But  they  were  un- 
willing to  follow,  as  they  should  have  under  the  rules  of  their  organization, 
the  dictates  of  their  national  board. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  the  name  of  their  national  organization,  please? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Let  us  see ;  street  railway  employees,  I  think  it  is. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Amalgamated  Association 

Mr.  Belmont  (interrupting).  Yea;  the  Amalgamated  Association. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Amalgamate<l  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes.  They  refused  to  obey  and  were  in  consequence,  I  believe, 
either  expelled,  or  at  all  events  they  lost  their  membership  In  the  national 
organization.  The  management  after  that  felt  that  inasmuch  as  it  was  obliged 
to  give  continuous  and  uninterrupted  service  under  its  contract  with  the  city. 
It  could  not  recognize  a  union  of  its  men  until  some  method  could  be  found  to 
enforce,  or,  at  all  events,  as  long  as  there  was  no  method  by  which  agreements 
could  be  enforced — and  they  could  not  at  that  time  be.  Inasmuch  as  we  em- 
ployed some  20,000  men,  the  number  was  so  great  that  they  could  afford  to  dis- 
regard anybody's  dictation  whose  views  happened  to  be  in  conflict  with  their 
own  interests.  We  felt  that  it  was  better  and  was  indispensable  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  transportation  here  not  to  have  unionized  labor,  which  might  at  any 
time  bring  the  transportation  of  the  city  to  a  standstill  to  the  discomfort  and 
loss  of  the  public. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  are  the  policies  of  the  company  toward  labor  or- 
ganizations and  unionization  matters  of  discussion  in  the  meetings  of  your 
board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  do  not  recall  any  for  a  long  time,  because  the  board  has  felt 
the  management's  method  to  be  acceptable,  and  a  condition  existed  where  no 
change  seemed  either  desired  or  expected,  principally,  I  imagine,  because  it 
was  and  is  not  expected.  So  that  only  questions  of  welfare  have  arisen ;  for 
example,  like  the  one  which  Mr.  Shonts  inaugurated  of  purchasing  supplies 
and  selling  them  at  cost.  This  was  willingly  authorized  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors when  brought  to  their  attention,  I  think,  two  years  ago — not  long  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  true  that  in  the  spring  of  1912  several  hundred  em- 
ployees, chiefly  motormen,  were  discharged  by  the  company? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  true  that  in  1912  the  Brotherhood  of  I^ocomotive 
Engineers  made  an  attempt  to  organize  the  men  on  the  Interborough? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Y'es.    I  did  not  know  very  much  about  it,  but  I  understood 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Is  it  true  that  this  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  to  organize  the  men  caused  the  dis- 
charge of  several  hundred  employees  at  or  about  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  no  personal  information 

Mr.  Belmont  (interrupting).  I  have  no  personal  information  as  to  that,  but 
this  was  the  principle  underlying  the  subject:  At  the  time  that  the  subway  was 
put  in  operation  the  elevated  was  still  being  operated  by  steam,  and  the  engi- 
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neers  who  operated  those  engines  became,  in  as  far  as  they  could  be  trained — 
those  that  desiretl  to,  became  motormen.  We  have  never  admitted  that  because 
of  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers  had  any  real  claim  upon  the  men  as  an 
organization,  although  they  might  have  continued  their  membership  for  all 
we  knew  or  cared,  for  that  matter;  but  that  was  in  our  opinion  a  totally 
different  branch  of  labor,  and  naturally  such  an  attitude  was  both  undesirable 
and  unjustifiable  in  our  estimation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  information  do  the  officers  of  your  companies  receive 
in  regard  to  the  activity  of  employees  in  the  organization  or  attempted  or- 
ganization? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Oh,  I  can  not  tell  you  as  to  that.  Those  are  matters  entirely 
known  to  the  general  manager,  and  unless,  as  I  say,  something  vital  occurred — 
and  nothing  recently  of  that  sort  that  I  can  recall  has  occurred  nor  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board  for  some  time.  It  can  not,  anyway,  have 
been  on  a  large  scale,  because  otherwise  it  would  have  been. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  the  company  maintain  a  special  department  whose 
duty  it  is  to  collect  information  with  reference  to  the  activities  of  employees 
along  the  line  of  bettering  their  condition,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  don*t  know  as  to  that.  I  presume  they  have.  I  know  they 
have  employees— employ  men  who  keep  the  management  informed  as  to  all 
conditions  of  any  kind  on  the  line.  I  don't  know  whether  that  information 
is  part  of  their  duty. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  any  arrangement  exist  between  the  Interborough 
and  any  detective  agency  to  secure  such  information? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.  interchange 
information  with  reference  to  the  acts  of  their  employees  and  their  activity, 
and  the  like  of  that? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  women  are  employed  by  the  Interborough 
Kapid  Transit  Co.? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  Mr.  Walsh.  Those  are  questions  con- 
cerning the  technical  management,  and  It  Is  not  my  province  as  chairman  of  the 
board  to  follow  those  matters. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Nor  the  hours  that  tliey  work? 

Mr.  Belmont.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Nor  the  wages  that  they  receive? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Not  unless  the  management  saw  tit  to  bring  something  con- 
cerning the  wages  before  the  board  for  Its  action. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  have  never  made  any  inquiry  along  those  par- 
ticular lines? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Not  in  recent  years;  not  since  I  ceased  to  be  an  executive  In 
the  management.    As  chairman  of  the  board  that  is  not  part  of  my  duty. 

Commissioner  Walsh.  Commissioner  W^elnstock  would  like  to  ask  you  some 
questions,  please. 

Conmiissioner  Wein stock.  From  the  recital  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  the 
strike  on  your  road,  I  understood  that  your  company  had  recognized  the  union 
and  had  dealt  with  the  union  and  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
union? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  the  union  had  deliberately  broken  their 
agreement? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  that  that  was  realized  and  appreciated  by 
the  national  union  officers? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  that  the  national  union  officers  ordered  the 
men  back,  but  the  men  refusetl  to  go 

Mr.  Belmont   (interrupting).  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (continuing).  And  they  therefore  lost  their 
charter? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  were  practically  thrown  out  of  their  union? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Those  were  the  circumstances. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  as  the  result  of  that  experience  your  com- 
pany found  that  It  was  unwise  and  unsafe  to  longer  recognize  or  deal  with  the 
union  because  they  had  proven  contract  breakers? 
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Mr.  BKi.Mo:<fT.  In  that  particular  instance,  yes.  I  do  not  want  to  answer 
that  question  as  applying  to  all  unions. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  No;  we  understand  that.  We  are  dealing  just 
with  this  specific  case. 

Mr.  Belmont.  Just  that  one. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  tliis  specific  case  the  union  had  proven  itself 
a  contract  breaker? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  therefore  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  fact 
that  your  company  does  not  now  recognize  or  deal  with  the  unions  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  men  who  at  that  time  broke  their  contract? 

Mr.  Belmont.  That  Is  it  exactly;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  at  one  time,  Mr.  Belmont,  you  were  the 
president  of  tlie  civic  federation? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Tlie  National  Civic  Federation? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Will  you  tell  this  commission  what  does  the  civic 
federation  preach  to  employers  in  this  matter  of  dealing  with  unions?  Does  it 
encourage  the  recognition  of  unions? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes — it  has.  Of  course.  It  does  not  undertake  to  refuse  to 
recognize,  or  the  recognition  of  any  condition  tliat  exists  among  its  members, 
because  its  members  are  compo^d  of  all  classes  and  of  all  interests  In  socletj', 
as  you  understand,  from  an  economic  sense;  and  therefore  it  recognizes,  for 
example,  union  labor,  the  question  of  contracts,  and  so  forth,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  having  their  representatives  as  members  of  the  organization.  But,  as  you 
probably  know,  there  are  three  defineil  groups  representetl  on  what  is  called 
the  executive  council,  that  is,  employers,  labor,  and  the  public  from  any  wallc 
of  economic  life.  Unless  these  three  groups  agree  upon  any  one  particular 
question,  the  council. does  not  commit  itself  to  the  advocacy  or  condemnation 
of  that  question — not  unless  the  agreement  is  unanimous.  For  example,  I  can 
illustrate  it  by  an  instance  in  this  State. 

The  civic  federation  has  promote<l  from  the  very  outset  the  dissemination 
of  information  on  the  question  of  compensation  for  workmen,  and  laws  for  pre- 
venting accidents.  But  when  a  measure  in  that  line  Is  introduced  in  a  legis- 
lature, and  while  It  may  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
opinion  which  led  to  that  measure  and  exerci.sed  its  influence  in  every  way  so 
that  a  measure  should  be  Introduced,  on  such  questions  in  the  case  where  It 
could  not  agree  on  them  in  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  federa- 
tion of  labor,  It  took  no  part  whatsoever  In  promoting  the  passage  of  such  a 
measure.  I  mean  to  say  by  that,  it  would  feel  Itself  unjustified  In  going  before 
a  committee  hearing  to  advocate  any  particular  feature  of  a  law  or  to  advise 
the  measure  as  a  whole  unless  absolute  agreement  of  opinion  had  existed.  And 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  agree  unanimously  at  the  time  the  compensation  law  was 
being  passed  in  this  Stiite,  oflicially  the  federation  did  not  api>ear  at  all.  So, 
too,  that  would  be  its  attitude  on  any  amendments.  But  it  opens — it  not  only 
opens  its  meetings  to  general  discussion,  but  on  any  question  which  involves 
the  interest  of  labor  and  capital,  it  takes  steps  to  bring  them  together  and  to 
promote  discussion  and  produce  out  of  those  discussions  as  much  progress  on 
those  questions  as  It  can,  always  remaining  absolutely  impartial  and  neutral 
unless,  as  I  say,  there  Is  unanimous  agreement;  In  that  event  it  stands  as 
positive  or  negative  in  its  attitude  as  the  case  may  be. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  know,  of  course,  Mr.  Belmont,  that  one  of 
the  great  issues  in  tlie  industrial  world  in  this  country.  If  not  elsewhere,  has 
been  the  question  of  the  ojien  and  close<i  shop;  that  that  perhaps  had  led  to 
more  industrial  strife  and  industrial  disputes  than  perhaps  any  other  one 
thing.  Now  there  are  very  wide  differences  of  opinion  among  employers  and 
among  workers  on  the  question  of  the  oy^ou  and  the  closeil  shop.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  that  this  commission  Is  laboring  with — to  determine  what  the 
wise  thing  to  recommend  on  the  oi)en  or  closed  shop  may  be;  and  I  am  sure 
the  commission  woidd  appreciate  It  if  you  care  to  express  any  opinion  about 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Belmont.  That  is  so  very  broad  a  subject  that  I  am  rather — I  feel  rathcT 
disinclined  to  speak,  because  my  opinion  would  be  wholly  personal  and  not 
official  and  would  have  to  be  so  considered. 

There  are  industries  in  which,  from  my  observation,  the  closed  shop  and 
spirit  and  the  conduct  of  that  industry  with  union  labor  alone  has  proved  very 
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advantageous  and  seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to  both  employers  and  employees. 
There  are  others  where  it  lias  not,  and  questions  of  personal  liberty  then  arise, 
which,  as  a  citizen,  make  me  feel  hostile  to  the  enforcement  of  the  closed 
sh<^  But  each  instance  has  to  be  judged  by  itself.  There  are  other  industries 
or  corporations  such  as  the  one  I  have  spoken  of,  with  obligations  to  the 
public,  which  as  producers  are  so  closely  connected  with  their  welfare  that 
they  are  practically  public  servants,  and  then  the  question  of  policy  may  over- 
shadow what  would  seem,  in  theory,  to  be  the  right  and  the  privilege  of  work- 
men to  organize  on  the  closed-shop  basis,  and  yet  in  the  interest  of  tlie  public 
they  should  be  denied  that  privilege.  Now^,  as  a  rule,  I  have  been  in  favor 
personally  of  union  lal)or.  I  think  that  where  conditions  exist  so  tliat  absolute 
confidence  exists — I  think  the  steam  railroads,  for  example — ^all  those  I  have 
been  connected  with  find  it  of  great  advantage.  Where  they  understand 
themselves  thoroughly  they  operate  under  specific  and  agreed  rules;  for  in* 
stance,  the  very  brotherhood  that  we  did  not  feel  It  advisable  to  have  interfere 
with  our  affairs  in  the  subway  and  on  the  elevated  is  a  mod^  as  a  labor  organi- 
zation. It  commands  not  only  the  respect  and  admiration  but  also  the  best 
sort  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  railroads.  Mr.  Stone  is  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  have  every  resi)ect  for  that  union.  I  think  a  fast  agreement  is 
not  only  possible  but  very  desirable,  in  the  case  of  tliat  union*  Sometimes  wlien 
it  comes  to  looking  at  it  purely  from  an  economic  standpoint*  tiien  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  That  is  too  large  a  question  for  me  to  elaborate 
unless  I  had  time,  so  that  I  do  not  like  to  put  m^'^Belf  on  record  as  expressing 
a  simple  opinion  for  or  against  in  that  respect  Each  individual  case  has  to 
stand  on  its  merits  so  far  as  my  own  opinion  and  experience  has  sliown  in 
the  matter.  There  are  some  unions  whose  word  is  as  good  as  their  bond,  their 
organization  and  their  discipline  is  perfect,  and  they  are  able  to  enforce  what 
they  call  their  laws  or  regulations ;  and  others  where  they  are  unable  to  do  so. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  You,  of  course,  are  familiar  with  the  argument 
presented  by  the  advocates  of  the  closed  shop,  that  the  only  hope  of  perpetuat- 
ing unionism  is  through  the  closed  shop.  You  know,  of  course,  that  argu- 
ment is  presented  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  railroad  unions,  as  you  have 
pointed  out,  which  are  very  powerful  and  very  strong  and  Yerj  reliable  and 
where  the  relationship  between  the  employes  and  the  unions,  as  a  rule,  is 
cordial  and  friendly,  despite  the  fact  that  in  those  unions,  so  far  as  I  know* 
the  right  of  what  might  be  called  the  open  shop  to  any  railroad  company  is 
such  that  it  is  at  liberty  to  employ  anybody  that  it  pleases,  and  it  rests  with  the 
union  to  persuade  the  new  employee  to  enter  the  union ;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Belmont.  You  have  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head ;  it  rests  with  the  unions. 
Now,  a  union  that  conducts  its  affaira  so  that  it  treats  its  employees  along  that 
broad  line  gets  the  best  results.  The  men  naturally  are  satisfied.  It  depends 
upon  the  character  of  what  they  give  their  men,  as  to  whether  they  draw  men 
to  them  or  not.  If  they  do  not,  and  a  large  element  does  not  Join,  and  seeks 
protection  against  them,  I  think  common  sense  is  enough  to  show  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong,  otherwise  they  would  be  able  to  attract  all  to  their 
organization. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  not  the  railways  of  the  country  afford  an 
object  lesson — an  instance  whei-e  you  have  collective  bargaining — strong  union- 
ism going  hand  in  hand  with  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes;  the  open  shop  is  really  the  right  principle;  and  if,  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  employees,  the  union  has  become  the  only  mean.s 
through  which  they  deal  with  their  employers,  and  is  the  element  through  which 
the  men  have  tlieir  relations  prescribed,  why  they  will  join.  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  the  eating.  The  imions  will  be  joined  by  the  men,  and  if  they 
are  not  there  is  a  reason  for  it  which  can  l)e  ascertaineil.  Each  case  has  to  be 
treated  by  itself. 

Commissioner  Wetnstock.  What,  in  your  opinion,  Mr.  Belmont,  is  the  i)est 
way  to  minimize  strikes  and  lockouts? 

Mr.  Belmont.  What  I  have  said.  Each  case  has  to  he  treated  by  itself.  I 
could  not  give  a  cure.  * 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Are  there  not  certain  underlying  principles  of  law 
applied  substantially  to  strikes  and  lockouts? 

Mr.  Belmont.  You  mean  as  to  arbitration  or  otherwise? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Belmont.  Sometimes  quiet  conferences  brought  about  by  mutual  friends 
have  been  very  effective.    That  is  the  function  of  the  civic  federation. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  the  nature  of  mediation? 
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Mr.  Belmont.  Yes;  in  the  nature  of  me<liation.  When  it  comes  to  arbitra- 
tion, why,  often  in  cases  wliere  it  was  provided  for  in  a  contract  on  corporate 
matters  or  business  matters  of  any  kind  I  have  known  of  many  instances  where 
arbitration  was  not  resorted  to,  but  there  was  mediation  and  adjustment  with- 
out it.  Aiid  so  as  to  differences  tliat  lead  to  strikes ;  these  are  sometimes  better 
adjusted  without  resort  to  arbitration;  and  therefore  a  compulsory  method 
might  not  always  work  satisfactorily. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  presume,  Mr.  Belmont,  you  are  familiar  with  the 
Canadian  act? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  is  known  as  the  "  Public  inquiry   act "? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Where  it  is  illegal  to  strike  or  lockout — it  is  ille- 
gal to  cause  a  cessation  of  work  until  the  State  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
mediate  and  Investigate — connected  with  public  utilities  only,  of  course? 

Mr,  Belmont.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  is  your  idea  of  that  law  3 

Mr.  Belmont.  It  has  very  good  features.  My  relations  were  so  close  with 
our  representatives  of  labor  when  I  was  president  of  the  civic  fe<leratlon — ^be- 
cause I  was  elected  at  their  request  and  at  their  Instance — ^that  I  was  called  to 
a  council  and  asked  to  explain  my  attitude  in  connection  with  the  strike  situa- 
tion. I  felt  and  told  them  that  until  the  Government  insisted  that  when  an 
employee  entered  the  service  of  either  a  public-service  corporation  or  a  public 
servant,  in  the  sense  of  a  producer  of  necessities — until  his  entrance  as  a  em- 
ployee became  a  contract  per  se  without  signature,  but  by  reason  of  the  mere 
fact  that  he  became  employetl,  and  until  that  relationship  was  treateil  as  a  con- 
tract— ^until  that  was  done  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  employers  to  trust 
themselves  wholly  to  the  vote  of  their  employees. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Belmont,  if  you  had  the 
Canadian  law  in  operation  in  this  country  you  would  then  not  hesitate  to  deal 
with  organized  labor,  because  you  would  know  that  they  could  not  go  on  a 
Strike  until  there  had  been  an  opportunity  for  investigation  and  inquiry — that 
they  could  not  apply  a  sudden  strike  to  you? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  can  answer  to  that.  In  theory,  yes ;  but  as  we  have  48  States, 
all  with  their  different  laws,  no  national  law  could  well  be  passed  to  compel 
that  method,  excepting  with  certain  corporations 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (interrupting).  Interstate? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Y'es,  sir ;  Interstate  corporations.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  per- 
fectly practical  method  here,  although  Indicating  In  its  theory  to  be  a  good  one. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  while  it  is  quite  true  that  if  any  one  State, 
like  New  York,  for  example,  should  enact  a  public-Inquiry  act,  while  for  the 
time  being  it  would  only  deal  with  that  particular  problem,  yet  Is  It  not  possible. 
In  connection  with  the  workmen's  compensation  act,  which  was  Initiated  In  one 
State — I  think,  Wisconsin — and  has  now  spread  over  25  States  and  is  likely  to 
spread  over  the  entire  country — if  such  an  act  was  amended  In  some  State  and 
administered,  that  afterwards  all  her  sister  States  would  profit  by  the  exi)cri- 
ence,  and  It  would  become  a  common  condition? 

Mr.  Belmont.  That  lias  been  the  history  of  every  legislation  beginning  in  one 
State.  If  it  proved  successful,  It  has  been  adopted  by  others.  There  are  some 
instances  In  which  practical  uniformity  exists  to-day  that  did  not  exist  in  the 
beginning  at  all.  And  In  the  question  of  these  compensation  laws — they  are 
being  trie<l  out  in  the  various  States,  and  they  will  probably  reach  uniformity 
after  the  lapse  of  time — after  they  have  been  well  tried  out 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Admitting  that  a  public-inquiry  act  would  be  a 
disadvantage  along  certain  lines  of  employers,  in  that  they  could  not  declare  a 
lockout  legally  until  there  had  been  a  public  Inquiry,  and  granting,  further,  that 
it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  organized  labor  because  It  could  not  declare  a 
sudden  strike — it  could  not  cease  work  until  there  had  been  an  investigation 
and  inquiry ;  yet  in  the  end  would  not  it  be  a  decided  advantage  to  the  employer 
and  the  workers,  especially  In  the  case  of  public-utility  corporations?  Would 
the  result  not  be  along  a  better  degree  of  industrial  peace? 

Mr.  Belmont.  You  put  the  two  together,  and  I  do  not  see  how  those  two 
questions  operate  so  closely. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Which? 

Mr.  Belmont.  The  compensation  and  the  inquiry  acts. 

Commissioner  Weinsto<:k.  When  I  use  the  word  "compensation,"  Mr.  Bel- 
mont, I  do  not  mean  workmen's  compensation.  I  mean  that  while  the  cost,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  part  of  the  employers  would  be  that  they  could  not  lock  out 
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their  men,  the  cost  to  the  union  would  be  that  It  would  have  to  waive  the 
sudden  strike  and  would  the  result  not  be  a  higher  degree  of  industrial  peace? 

Mr.  Belmont.  To  say  yes  or  no  to  that — it  covers  so  many  industries  with 
which  I  have  no  familiarity  at  all 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (Interrupting).  Deal  with  it  in  your  own  in- 
dustries. 

Mr.  Belmont.  In  the  question  of  transportation  I  think  it  would. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  think  it  would  be  advantageous? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Any  protection  that  the  public  may  receive  from  an  act  of  that 
kind  safeguards  it  against  great  discomfort  and  interruption  of  Its  means  of 
livelihood,  because  transportation,  particularly,  if  Interrupted  for  any  length 
of  time,  would  result  In  discomfort  to  a  very  large  portion  of  the  population — 
I  presume  In  this  city  more  than  any  other.  This  city  lives  on  what  is  brought 
to  it,  you  might  say  almost  from  day  to  day.  It  could  not  stand  a  stoppage 
of  this  transportation  and  anything  that  tends  to  protect  it  against  the 
possibility  of  it  and  brought  about  a  discussion  on  the  subject  at  Issue  before 
the  step  leading  to  a  tie-up  could  be  taken,  would  be  good. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Then,  if  an  effort  was  made  to  pass  a  public  in- 
quiry act  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  example,  then  you,  having  large  In- 
terests in  transportation,  would  not  look  upon  such  an  act  with  disfavor? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  will  not  put  myself  on  record  officially  as  saying  that,  be- 
cause what  I  am  saying  Is  from  my  personal  opinions,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  as  representing  those  interests. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  do  not  ask  you  the  question  in  that  spirit;  I 
want  just  your  individual  opinion. 

Mr.  Belmont.  An  answer,  as  you  first  put  the  question,  would  involve 
practically  my  saying  that. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  just  want  your  individual  opinion. 

Mr.  Belmont.  My  individual  opinion,  with  reservations  as  to  how  that  act 
should  be  drawn,  because  it  could  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  Canadian  act, 
as  our  conditions  are  different,  would  be  yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  spoke  about  the  Interborough  Co.*s  having  a 
system  whereby  its  employees  were  furnished  with  their  supplies  at  cost.  Did 
I  understand  that  correctly? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes ;  there  Is  a  regular  department  that  purchases  those  things 
and  they  are  able  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  at  cost. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  There  Is  a  certain  cost  for  administration  in  that 
department,  is  there  not,  buying  and  selling,  accounting,  etc.? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Upon  whom  does  that  burden  fall?  Is  that  added 
to  the  price  of  the  articles? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  Is,  if  it  costs  10  per  cent  to  distribute  you 
add  10  per  cent  to  the  article  and  the  purchaser  gets  the  article  at  the  actual 
cost  plus  the  actual  cost  of  distribution? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes ;  but  the  word  "  distribution "  should  not  be  used,  be- 
cause it  Is  not  delivered ;  we  have  no  method  of  delivery. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Call  It  operating  expense. 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes;  but  for  example,  when  you  said  no  cost  to  the  company, 
indirectly  yes,  in  this  way:  When  that  department  was  established  in  order 
that  the  necessaries  of  life  could  be  bought  a  little  cheaper  by  the  employee,  the 
wife  of  the  employee  was  given  a  pass  so  that  when  she  travels  to  buy  at  the 
company's  stores  she  travels  without  cost ;  that  Is  for  the  married  man  or  men 
when  a  female  member  of  the  family  attends  to  the  housekeeping. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  If  an  article  costs  $1.  and  it  costs  10  cents  to 
liandle  the  article,  the  employee  then  pays  $1.10  for  that  article? 

Mr.  Belmont.  That  Is  illustrative,  but  the  details  of  it  I  could  not  give  you. 
Those  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  The  employee  then  saves  what  otherwise  would 
be  the  middleman's  profit? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Precisely. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  How  has  the  plan  worked  out,  Mr.  Belmont? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Strange  to  say,  all  have  not  availed  themselves  of  It,  but  in  the 
main  they  have. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Can  you  tell  offhand  what  volume  of  business- 
that  department  has  done? 

Mr.  Belmont.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not 
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Commissioner  Wein stock.  You  have  how  many  employees  who  are  at  liberty 
to  buy  from  those  stores? 

Mr.  BEUf ONT.  All  of  them. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  represents  how  large  a  numbtT,  approxi- 
mately? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  tliink  we  have  18,000. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  About  18,000? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes,  and  perliaps  a  little  moi'e;  we  have  more  than  that. 

Commissioner  Wkikstock.  If  a  company  pursueil  that  policy,  would  it  not 
antagonize  the  small  tradesmen  or  middlemen? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Tliat  I  could  not  say;  I  doubt  very  mucli  if  that  matter  has 
been  considered  at  all.  Our  corporation  considers  the  welfare  of  its  men  and 
does  not  look  outside  of  that. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Tiiat  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mrs.  Uarriman  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  Habriman.  Mr.  Belmont,  you  spoke  about  the  l^eiiefits  to  be 
derived  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement  by  the  parties  being  brought  together; 
what  do  you  think  of  a  permanent  Industrial  council  like  tlie  one  in  England, 
which  provides  for  an  arbitrator  in  labor  disputes,  not  compulsory  arbiti*ation? 

Mr.  Belmont.  The  difficulty  here  in  making  a  comparison  is  tliat  such  things 
in  England  are  done  by  Parliament  and  for  the  wliole  pei^le,  and  there  is  no 
other  law  that  can  intervene  and  in  any  way  embarrass  any  method  that  is 
adopted  there;  but  we  have  48  States  with  their  respective  legislatures,  and 
it  has  never  appeared  to  me  that  a  central  body  of  tlie  kiiul  you  refer  to  could 
be  given  sufficient  power,  particularly  enough  to  be  effective.  There  are  means 
constantly  found  to  increase  tlie  i>owers  of  any  Federal  board  or  commission 
for  one  reason  or  another,  on  the  plea  of  interstate  interests,  but  on  that  one 
subject  I  should  not  think  you  could  very  well  parallel  our  case  with  tlie  con- 
ditions there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  Garrktson.  Mr.  Belmont,  in  regard  to  that  industrial  council, 
it  is,  of  course,  understood  under  our  present  status  that  it  could  only  deal  with 
Interstate  questions  as  applied  to  your  line — ^w^ould  you  consider  it  a  desirable 
agency? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Tlie  council? 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Yes;  the  existence  of  such  a  body.  I  am  not 
localizing  it  or  detailing  it.  Merely  the  existence  of  a  body  which  could  be 
utilized  for  those  puri)oses,  however  it  might  i>ei*form? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Well,  it  distresses  me  to  say,  but  the  spirit  in  which  tlH>se 
councils  and  that  kind  of  bo<lies  .act  abroad — in  England — is  quite  different, 
I  am  afraid,  from  what  would  actuate  them  here.  Practically  there  are  no 
politics  in  what  they  do  of  that  sort  there,  but  tliere  is  always  politics  in  what 
is  done  in  that  way  here. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Do  you  l>elieve  that  politics  has  ever  entere<l  into 
the  appli(ratlun  of  eitlier  the  Knlnian  or  the  Newhimls  Act  in  any  degree?  I 
assume  you  are  familiar  with  l>oth — reasonably  so? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Well,  I  can  not  say  from  my  own — 1  can  not  assert  it.  It  has 
had  the  appearance,  sometimes,  yes. 

Commissioner  <Jarketson.  Now.  are  you  reusonaWy  familiar  with  tlie  compul- 
sory inquiry  act  In  Canada  as  to  its  workings? 

Mr.  Belmont.  No. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Are  you  aware  or  ni>t  of  llu»  fact,  then,  that  it  is 
almost  absolutely  disregurde<l? 

Mr.  Belmont.  That  it  is  what? 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Larj^ely  di.sre;j:ardtHl  by  evcrylxxly. 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Well,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  be  open  to  the 
same  objection  here? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Be<rause  it  woidd  l>e  disregardetl?  Well,  one  o{  the  difllculties 
woxild  be  that  nothing  of  that  klnil  could  be  nuule  compulsory  here. 

Ctmmiissioner  Garretson.  Could  not  build  jails  to  liold  the  violators? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Could  not  do  what? 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Could  not  build  jails  enough  to  hold  the  violators 
of  it,  in  other  words? 

Mr.' BELiioNT.  Well,  I  think — I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  jail  sentences  to  induce  men  in  charge  of  either  our  public 
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affairs  or  our  corporations  to  malce  tliem  perform  tlieir  duties;  public  con- 
demnation is  suflicient. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  must  have  perfect  order,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Ck)mmissioner  Gasbbtson.  How  al)out  the.  laboring  men  that  disregard  it? 
Don't  you  thinlc  there  would  he  as  many  of  them  as  manaf^ers? 

Mr.  Belmont.  It  would  apply  to  them  likewise.  I  do  not  wisli  to  l>e  under- 
stood that  aoy  distinction  should  be  made  in  our  law  for  a\\y  one  individual, 
DO  matter  in  what  walls  of  life. 

Commissioner  Gakbbtson.  I  apply  the  jail  proi)ositiou  to  the  laborer  and  not 
to  his  employer,  largely. 

..Mr.  Belmont.  How  is  that? 

Commissioner  Gabsetbon.  I  apply  the  jail  necessity  as  the  lawbrealvcr,  to 
the  worker,  largely;  that  Ls,  in  greater  numbers  than  his  employer? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  do  not  know  what  your  question  is.    You  stated  an  opinion. 

Commissioner  Garbgtson.  Going  back  to  the  necesslti'  for  a  jail  for  violators — 
if  20,000  laboring  men  disregard  the  law  it  w^ould  take  a  large  number  of  Jails 
to  liold  them.  Do  you  believe  laws  should  be  enacted  that  make  lawbreakers — 
encourages  them? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Every  breach  of  the  law  does  not  involve  a  jail  sentence,  you 
know. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  It  does  not?    It  inyolves  tiie  contempt  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Belmont.  Well,  the  law  can  treat  it  with  whatever  punishment  might 
seem  adequate. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Therefore,  do  you  favor  the  enactment  of  the  law 
unless  it  can  be  applied? 

Mr.  Belmont.  No  one  does,  if  it  can  not  be  effectively  applle<l. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  In  these  clul)s  that  are  furnlshe<l  along  the  line  of 
your  railroad  here,  Mr.  Belmont,  was  the  original  purpose  of  these  clubs 
largely  to  have  the  men  available  when  needeil  on  frequent  shifts? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  do  not  imderstaml  the  question.  It  was  for  the  men  when 
they  were  at  leisure. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Certainly.  So  that  if  the  ccmipniiy  nwnled  them 
they  would  be  readily  available? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes;  they  are  near  by. 

Commiasioner  Gabbetson,  Tliat  is  the  original  purpose,  underlying  the  in- 
stitution of  such  clubs  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Belmont.  They  had  no  shelter;  they  had  no  occupation  while  they  were 
waiting,  and  those  comforts  were  supplied  to  them. 

Conmiissioner  Gabbetson.  When  you  had  this  disagreement  on  your  lines 
with  one  of  the  model  organizations,  was  that  not  the  real  disagreement  l>e- 
tween  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers — and  I  use  tlie  word  "  you  " 
in  the  sense  of  your  company — did  it  not  actually  arise  over  tlio  fact  that  if 
you  classed  them  as  motormen  you  paid  only  $2.75  up  to  $2.87  a  <lay,  while  if 
you  (kuilt  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  it  would  cost  you 
$3.75  to  $4.50? 

Mr.  Uelmont.  Well,  I  would  not  go  into  the  details  of  it  l>ecause  I  was  not 
in  direct  touch  with  what  took  place,  but 

Conmiissioner  Gabbetson.  It  was  a  dllference  in  cast? 

Mr.  Belmont.  But  It  also  Involved  a  principle;  j'es.  I  think  any!)fHly  will 
admit  that  an  engineer  who  received  a  certain  wage,  when  he  became  a  motor- 
man,  and  instead  of  the  average  wage  for  that  prtlcular  employment,  he  de- 
manded the  same  as  what  he  had  formerly  been  receiving,  lie  was  not  justifle<l 
in  asking  more  than  the  motormen  were  getting. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Well,  then,  it  was  really  a  question  of  cost? 

Mr.  Belmont.  When  they  became  motormen,  they  were  motormen,  they  were 
no  longer  engineers. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  And  the  principle  was  you  did  not  want  to  pay 
motormen  the  steam-engineer  price? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  presume  so.     I  think  it  was;  I  am  certain  it  was. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  If  I  understood  you — It  Is  a  little  difficult  to  hear 
down  here — ^you  answered  in  regard  to  unionism  on  lines  like  the  public  utility 
lines,  that  it  had  been  undesirable  to  unionize  them,  or  to  allow  the  union  to 
dominate  the  property,  and  still  on  the  railways,  the  steam  railways,  good  re- 
sults came  from  it? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes;  because  the  conditions  are  wholly  different.  Our  ex|>eri- 
ence  has  proved  in  this  oue  case  to  be  advantageous  and  in  the  other  case  it 
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proved  the  reverse.     And  in  the  lipht  of  experience  one  Is  condemned  and  the 
other  approved. 

Commissioner  Garretsox.  A  traction  property,  a  public  utility,  carries  the 
persons  of  its  patrons,  and  if  it  stops  business  there  are  only  two  results  that 
follow  directly  from  that — one  Is  discomfort  to  the  public  and  the  other  is  the 
disarrangement  of  the  public  business  In  which  they  are  engaged  by  their  ab- 
sence— and  if  the  steam  business  stops  it  stops  the  movement  of  the  person,  the 
movement  of  his  supplies,  food,  and  fuel,  cuts  off  wholly  all  methods  of  supply 
for  that  locality  or  community  that  depends  upon  it,  and  stops  the  commerce 
of  the  section  which  depends  upon  It.  Why  is  unionism  a  less  evil  on  a  prop- 
erty of  that  kind  than  on  a  local  traction? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  <lid  not  say  that.    I  am  not  talking  bout 

Commissioner  Garretson  (interrupting).  If  unionized? 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  was  not  talking  about  that.  Putting  that  question  you  as- 
sume that  I  have  called  it  an  evil. 

.Conmiissioner  Garretson.  I  think  you  use<l  the  wor<l  that  it  was  not  possible 
or  desirable  on  a  public  utility. 

Mr.  Belmont.  You  ask  me  which  of  the  two  is  the  greater  evil  practically. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Belmont.  I  have  not  calletl  either  of  them  evils.  I  hjvve  said  in  princi- 
ple that  I  approve,  but  in  practlc*e  and  by  reas<m  of  our  experience  here  in  this 
particular  Instance  in  New  York  I  do  not — I  am  not  speaking  for  any  other 
section  or  any  other  city,  but  In  New  York,  and  particularly  New  York  because 
of  its  peculiar  formation,  its  north  and  south  lines,  the  distance  that  people 
have  to  travel  to  their  daily  destinations,  the  vital  Importance  of  their  trans- 
portation there,  that  in  this  particular  instance  the  risk  could  not  be  run.  We 
do  not  want  even  to  be  considered  as  saying  that  it  might  not  prove  perfectly 
successful  if  tried  again,  but  we  can  not  run  the  risk.  We  are  under  contract 
to  keep  that  transportation  going  24  hours  oxit  of  every  24  for  a  matter  of  50 
years,  and  therefore  anything  that  would  tend  to  endanger  the  interruption  of 
that  traffic  would  be — either  physical  or  resulting  from  its  labor — any  danger  of 
that  kind  must  be  avoided,  and  unionism  there  seems  to  threaten  that  danger, 
and  we  are  certain  It  does  from  our  past  experience. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Is  there  any  obligation,  charter,  or  otherwise, 
that  you  are  under  that  these  steam  railroa<ls  are  subject  to  where  you  believe 
good  results  have  been  proiluced  under  unionism? 

Mr.  Belmont.  How? 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Are  they  not  subject  to  the  same  charter  require- 
ments as  to  continuous  operation  that  you  are? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes;  but  the  results 

Commissioner  Garretson  (Interrupting).  And  In  far  greater  degree,  more 
far-reaching? 

Mr.  Belmont.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  a  far  greater  degree 
at  all. 

Conmiissioner  Garretson.  Food  supplies  In  addition  to  personal  transporta- 
tion is  no  greater? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Yes;  but  In  the  experience  the  strikes  have  not  been  general; 
we  have  not  had  any  very  general  strikes. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  That  is  railway? 

Mr.  Belmont.  But  most  of  them  have  been  local.  Certain  sections  of  the 
country  have  suffered,  but  as  a  rule  other  means,  other  methods,  other  lines  of 
transportation  have  been  kept  opened.  Strikes  have  been  localized.  But  here 
in  the  city  interruptions  to  its  transportation  as  a  rule  which  would  take  place 
would  be  complete.  In  the  event  of  a  strike  on  the  luterboro  It  would  paralyze 
the  entire  city. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Would  not  touch  Its  supplies? 

Mr.  Belmont.  It  would  paralyze  their  movements  so  as  to  be  a  discomfort 
and  a  very  serious  matter. 

Omimissloner  Garretson.  No  question  of  that.  That  is  a  truism.  In  other 
words,  the  difference  between  steam  interruption  and  local  Interruption  would 
resolve  itself  Into  this:  The  su|)plies  would  be  here,  and  It  might  be  difficult 
for  a  certain  number  of  the  people  to  get  to  the  supplies,  and  in  steam  inter- 
ruption the  supplies  would  not  be  here  if,  as  you  say,  the  city  lives  from  day 
to  day? 

Mr.  Belmont.  Provided  it  was  complete ;  yes.  We  have  not  had  any  of  those 
conditions  in  our  particular  tield,  but  we  have  had  them  here  in  local  trans- 
portation. 
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Commissioner  Garretson.  The  Uiflference  !>etween  our  particular  field  and 
the  other  is  that  we  never,  have  not  got  past  the  verge,  while  the  other  people 
have  passed  It.    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Belmont.  That  seems  to  he  It. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  You  take  the  application  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
conditions  as  applied  to  the  steam  traffic — well,  I  will  let  that  go.  That  is  all, 
Mr.  Belmont. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Belmont. 

At  this  point  we  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
board  of  estimate's  room. 

(At  3.50  in  the  afternoon  of  this  Wednesday,  January  20,  1915,  an  adjourn- 
ment was  taken  until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  January  21,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
in  the  board  of  estimate's  room.) 


New  York  City,  January  21,  1915 — 10  a.  m. 

Present :    Chairman   Walsh,    Commissioners   O'Connell,    I^nnon,    Harriman, 
Ballard,  Welnstock,  and  Garretson. 
(/hairnian  Walsh.  The  commission  will  please  be  in  order. 
Mr.  Daniel  Guggenheim. 

TESTIliONT  OF  KK.  DANIEL  OTJGOENHEIX. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  please  state  your  name? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Daniel  Guggenheim. 

('hairman  Walsh.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Guggenheim? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Now  York  City. 

C^halrman  Walsh.  At  what  place? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  St.  Regis  Hotel. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  Is  your  place  of  business? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  165  Broadway. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Smelting  and  mining. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  corporations  are  you  a  director? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  The  American  Smelting  &  Uofinlng  Co.,  the  American 
Smelting  Securities  Co. ;  the  Guggenheim  Exploration  Co.,  the  Chili  Copiier  Co. 

C!hairman  Walsh.  Are  those  all  of  the  corporations? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No;  there  are  some  others. 

('halrraan  Walsh.  Kindly  mention  them  as  you  go  along. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  The  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  which? 

Mr.  (iItggenheim.  The  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  Do  you  wish  the  names  of  the 
banks  and  trust  companies? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Industrial  corporations  first  and  railroads?. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  am  not  a  director  In  any  railroad. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Nevada  Northern  Kail  way  Co. ;  is  that  one  of  yours? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  director  In  that  road? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  am,  yes,  a  director  of  the  Nevada  Northern  Railway. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes ;  I  am  a  director  of  the  Nevada  Northern. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  other? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  We  have  a  small  branch  road  also  connected  with  the 
Milnes,  the  Mexican  Union  Railway,  I  think  Is  the  name,  in  Mexico. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  in  other  industrial  companies  or  mining  companies, 
please? 

IMr.  Guggenheim.  That  takes  in  all  of  them  that  I  can  think  of. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Utah  Copper  Co.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  am  not  a  director  In  the  Utah  Copper  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Yukon  Gold  Co.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes ;  I  am  a  director  in  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  any  others? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Not  at  the  present  moment;  no,  sir.  I  am  actively  em- 
ployed In  the  others,  in  the  first  I  have  mentioned ;  not  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
the  others. 

(.'hainnan  Walsh.  In  w^hat  other  companies  are  the  members  of  M.  Guggen- 
heim's Sons  directly  represented? 
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Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  would  rather  get  up  a  list  and  present  that*  if  you  wish  to 
have  it,  so  that  it  will  be  accurate,  if  you  prefer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would,  please. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  will  do  so. 

(See  Guggenheim  exhibit.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  Mr.  Robert  Guggenheiui  connectetl  with  the  Great 
Eastern  Construction  Co.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  would  not  know ;  we  have  uotliiug  to  do  with  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  Mr.  Murray  Guggen he iuk  connected  witli  Giiuble  Bros.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  a  director? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  With  the  National  L*?a(l  Co.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No,  sir. 

Ciiairman  Walsh.  The  New  River  Collieries  Co.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tlie  Unite<l  States  Zinc  Co.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes ;  that  is  one  of  tlie  subsidiary  companies  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Smelting  Co. 

Chairman  W' alsh.  I  see.  Is  S.  and  R.  Guggenheim  connecte<l  with  the 
Braden  Copper  Co.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  W'alsh.  The  Electric  Boat  Co.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Electric  Launch  Co.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Electric-Dynamic  Co.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  do  not  Itnow. 

Chairman  Waj^h.  Tlie  Industrial  Oxygen  Co.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Interborough-Metropolitan  Co.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  International  Steam  Pump  Co.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes ;  I  think  he  is  with  the  latter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  please  outline,  briefly,  tlie  character  of 
your  connection  with  the  first  companies  which  you  have  mentione<l;  for  in- 
stance, tlie  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  am  its  president. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  its  president? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  please  outline  briefly  the  character  of 
your  connection  with  the  companies  you  have  nieiitiuiUMl,  for  instance,  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  am  its  president. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  also  a  dire<*t<>r  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  am. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  that  company  have  an  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  It  has. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  am. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  the  president  of  any  otlier  company? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Of  those  I  have  mentioned?    I  gave  you  the  list  of  five. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  you  are  president  of? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Y'es. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  ask  you  please  to  repeat  those  beoause  I  did  not  get  them. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  The  smelting  company — the  American  Smelting  Securities 
Co.,  the  Guggenheim  Exploration  Co.,  and  the  Chili  Copper  C'o. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  What  Is  the  business  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Re- 
fining Co.? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Smelting  and  refining  and  mining  of  ores. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  employees  are  engaged  in  that  industry? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Well,  I  don't  know  offhand. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  should    not  care  to,  because  I  would  rather  be  accurate. 

Chairman  WxVLSh.  Could  you  come  oflChand  within  several  hundretl  of  it? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  might  not. 
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Clialrman  Walsh.  Could  you  stote  offhand  tlie  general  number  of  employees 
that  you  have  in  the  industry  at  its  heiglit,  so  far  as  the  proiluction  is  i^m- 
cerned? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No ;  I  could  not  do  tluit  offliand. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  c-hnracter  of  the  business  of  the  Gu^isenhoini 
Exploration  Co.? 

Mr.  Gu6Q£nhkim.  Tliey  are  in  the  mining  business. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  any  particular  part  of  the  counti-yV 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  All  over  the  world. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  answer  the  same  questions  with  reference  to 
that  company ;  that  is,  as  to  the  numl)er  of  employees  it  has? 

Mr.  GuGOKNHEiiM.  I  would  be  very  pleased*  to  give  it  to  you  acurate,  if  you 
care  to  have  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  want  to  understand  how  much  knowledge  of  the  labor 
conditions  that  you  have  you  carry  witli  you? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  It  runs  into  the  thousands.  I  tliink  that  will  give  you  tlie 
Information  that  you  want. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Wliat  information  do  you  have,  either  as  n  stockholder  or 
as  a  director  or  president  of  tliese  companies,  concerning  the  labor  conditions  in 
the  industries? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  am  generally  iM)sted  as  to  tlie  conditiotLs  of  lai>or  at  our 
various  plants. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  do  you  receive  reports ;  how  do  you  ncfiuire  informii- 
tion  from  those  widely  scattered  plants? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  outline  the  general  ix>licy  so 
that  you  will  know  how  the  matter  stands. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  The  laborers  are  under  direct  control  at  each  plant  of  the 
general  manager  in  charge  or  the  sui)erintendent.  In  addition,  it  has  been  my 
duty,  during  the  last  few  years,  to  visit  each  plant  once  or  twice  a  year.  I 
have  done  tliat  for  a  great  many  year.s.  These  companies  also  have  executive 
committees.  These  executive  committees  are  selectetl  from  the  directors,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  directors-  are  on  the  executive  committee.  The  various  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committees  make  trips  to  the  plants  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country,  so  that  scmie  members  of  the  executive  committee  get  at  the 
plants  every  30,  60,  or  90  days,  and  they  ai*e  in  general  touch  with  the  labor 
conditions  and  with  the  laborers  at  all  these  plants  by  conference  with  the  fore- 
men, superintendents,  and  general  managers  at  tlie  plants.  The  executive 
committee  meets  at  least  once  a  week,  and  the  subcommittees,  comiwse^l  of 
meml3ers  of  the  executive  committee,  meet  almost  dally. 

When  the  directors  return  from  these  inspe<'tion  trips  they  make  a  presenta- 
tion to  the  general  tward,  which  meets  weekly,  or  the  general  executive  conunittee 
as  to  what  the  conditions  are  that  obtain  there.  They  discuss  everything  that 
has  a  bearing  on  the  success  and  business  and  conditions  of  the  plants,  and  in 
that  way  all  the  directors — I  refer  to  tliose  being  on  the  executive  committee — 
are  continually  conversant  with  the  conditions  that  obUiln  at  the  various  plants 
owned  by  the  company. 

Our  business,  as  regards  directors,  is  somewhat  different  from  almost  all 
other  industrial  corporations  in  this  regard:  Of  the  many  directors — we  have 
over  20 — with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  they  are  all  men  familiar  with 
the  business,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  business,  and  are  technical  and 
practical  smelting  men,  and  those  are  the  directors  that  naturally  would  be 
familiar  with  every  branch  of  the  maimfacturing  part  of  our  business.  Tliat 
is  why  they  are  directors.  The  way  I  have  outlineil  is  the  method  in  which 
all  directors  connected  with  tlie  company,  with  the  exceptions  I  have  named, 
are  in  thorough  sympathy  and  touch  with  all  of  the  conditions  as  to  labor  and 
otherwise. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  receive  rei>orts  in  writing  from  tliese  coriwrations 
which  set  forth  specifically  the  lalK>r  conilitlons  in  tlie  inilustryV 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  We  do  not  get  the  information  tliat  way.  It  conies  to  us 
orally,  but  if  there  is  anything  that  is  not  satisfactory,  the  sui>erlnteii(lent  or 
manager  in  charge  immeillately  writes  to  the  home  office,  which  is  here  in  New 
York,  to  that  committee.  For  instance,  if  that  charge  referred  to  labor,  he 
would  write  to  them  just  what  the  labor  conditions  were,  if  there  was  anything 
not  satisfactory. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  state  what  factories,  mines — what  factories,  first, 
you  have  personally  inspected  during  the  past  year  in  the  manner  you  have 
detailed. 
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Mr.  Guggenheim.  During  the  past  year  I  have  not  been  in  especially  good 
health.  I  have  not  been  making  those  visits.  But  previous  to  that,  during  the 
last  10  years,  I  have  visited  all  of  our  plants,  both  In  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  up  to  two  years  ago,  I  think  it  was. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  how  was  it  during  the  year  1914,  after  making  these 
inspections? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Well,  I  did  not  make  them,  but  the  other  members  of  the 
executive  committee  made  those  tours. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  1913? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  think  it  was  in  1912  I  stopped  going  to  these  plants 
and  delegated  that  work  to  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  during  the  year  1912,  what  factories  owned  by  any 
of  these  corporations  did  you  visit? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Well,  we  will  start  In  In  the  East.  I  have  been  at  the 
Perth  Amboy  plant. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  often  were  you  there? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  go  there  a  number  of  times  a  year,  because  they  are  close 
to  our  present  location.  Once  or  twice  in  the  year  I  would  go  to  Omaha,  and 
then  to  our  various  plants  In  Colorado,  to  El  Paso,  to  California,  to  Washington, 
and  to  Mexico  and  to  Missouri,  where  we  have  a  number  of  plants — in  the 
State  of  Missouri.  Those  are  the  ones  I  have  at  my  fingers*  ends  at  the 
present. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  During  the  year  1912? 

Air.  Guggenheim.  That  and  all  previous  years.  I  think  it  was  during  1912, 
and  then  that  and  all  previous  years  for  at  least  10  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  since  1912,  would  you  indicate  the  persons  on  your 
executive  committee  that  did  visit  the  plants,  mines,  and  the  factories  <»on- 
trolled  by  your  corporations,  please. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes;  Mr.  Karl  Ellers  and  Mr.  Edgar  L*.  Newhouse;  those 
gentlemen,  especially,  go  out  frequently. 

('hairman  Walsh.  Do  they  go  out  to  the  same  extent  you  did  prior  to  1912? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Oh,  yes;  they  go  out  even  more  frequently  and  more  con- 
fident lously.  They  are  younger  men  and  have  more  time  to  devote  to  that 
special  branch  of  the  business. 

Chairman  Walsh,  In  your  opinion,  to  what  extent  are  your  directors  and 
stockholders  responsible  for  labor  conditions  in  your  plants? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  In  our  case  the  directors — not  the  stockholders,  but  the 
directors — are  absolutely  responsible,  with  the  exception  of  those  two  or  three 
gentlemen  that  are  not  on  the  executive  committee.  They  are  absolutely  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  the  business  and  for  the  conditions  of  the  labor- 
ers and  everything  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  business. 

C-hairman  Walsh.  They  feel  their  responsibility  and  hold  themselves 

Mr.  Gi'ggeniieim   (Interposing).  Absolutely. 

Chairman  Walsh  (continuing).  To  the  discharge  of  the  duties  connecteil 
with  that  responsibility? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  Walsm.  How  many  directors  are  there  of  the  American  Smelting  & 
Uefinlng  Co.,  Mr.  Guggenheim? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  believe  about  20. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  how  many  members  of  the  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Seventeen  or  eighteen. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  state  what  arrangements,  If  any,  you 
have  put  into  effect  In  your  Industries  for  the  improvement  of  the  labor  con- 
ditions— for  the  inspection,  first,  of  labor  conditions,  and  the  Improvement  of 
anything  that  seems  to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  W^ell,  until  a  year  and  a  half  ago  conditions — when  any- 
thing arose  that  was  unsatisfactory,  in  our  judgment,  from  observation  or 
experience  or  from  requests  and  visits  from  our  workmen,  we  endeavoretl  to 
meet  that  In  every  way  possible,  to  put  in  any  necessary  improvements  that  we 
think  would  benefit  them,  and  we  have  made  quite  a  number,  the  details  of 
which  I  will  be  very  glad  to  let  you  have.  I  haven't  got  them  at  my  fingers* 
ends.  But  we  found  up  to  that  time  or  previous  to  that  time  a  great  many 
more  things  should  be  done  than  what  we  were  doing;  and  I  have  suggested  to 
the  board  of  directors  and  to  the  executive  committee  that  I  believed  that  we 
should  go  much  further  than  we  have  gone,  In  order  to  improve  the  conditions 
and  the  welfare  of  our  people,  from  the  humanitarian  standpoint  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  business.    We  feel  that  by  improving  labor  conditions — that 
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is,  the  housing  of  them  better — and  providing  pension  funds  and  providing 
benefits  in  various  directions,  we  would  get  better  results  than  we  had  been" 
getting;  that  we  would  get  a  higher  efficiency.  And  it  has  appealed  not  only 
to  me,  but  I  think,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  our  executive  committee  or  to 
our  board  of  directors,  and  it  was  suggested  that  we  try  and  secure  some  one 
who  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  that  thought  and  some  one  that  could 
advise  us,  having  had  more  exi)erience  than  we  have  had,  and  who  had  general 
information  from  what  was  going  on  in  other  operations  similar  or  even  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  and  we  decided  It  was  advisable  to  engage  Dr.  O.  P.  Neill, 
former  Commissoner  of  Labor.  He  came  to  us  about,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
and  we  appointed  a  committee  and  Dr.  Nelll  became  one  of  that  committee, 
iind  they  have  been  making  examinations,  investigations,  and  recommendations 
as  to  what  should  be  done;  and  only  recently  they  recommended  that  we 
should  take  over  and  put  our  men  under  a  benefit  system  improving  their  con- 
ditions in  that  way.  And  a  number  of  these  things  are  now  being  considered 
by  our  committee.  First,  it  will  be  recommended  by  the  committee  directly  in 
charge  of  labor  and  welfare  that  will  be  passed  up  to  the  general  executive 
committee  or  board  of  directors,  and  they  usually  adopt  the  recommendations 
of  these  various  executive  committees.  And  I  believe  Dr.  Nelll  has  been  called 
as  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  I  would  rather  he  would  give  you  the  details  of  it, 
because  he  is  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am ;  but  in  a  general  way  we  are 
very  much  in  sympathy  in  improving  the  labor  conditions  that  exist  at  our 
various  plants.  We  have  adopted  a  number  of  things  already,  and  hope  to 
(continue  to  make  more  improvements,  the  details  of  which  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  furnish  you,  but  I  prefer  that  you  get  those  from  Dr.  Neill,  because 
that  has  been  his  direct  occupation  to  recommend  and  find  out  what  was  really 
necessary  and  advisable  for  us  to  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  the  reports  of  Dr.  Nelll  as  to  labor  conditions  and  sug- 
gested improvements  made  In  writing? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No ;  they  have  been  discussed  heretofore  onilly,  and  he  has 
been  telling  the  committee  what  he  thought  was  advisable.  Whether  or  not  he 
has  made  up  or  sent  in  his  report  in  wTitlng.  I  have  not  seen  it  yet ;  I  don't 
know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  With  regard  to  the  benefit  organization  for  the  employees; 
has  the  plan  for  that  been  put  in  writing  by  Dr.  Neill  or  any  person  who  is 
connected  with  your  organization? 

Mr.  GiJOOENHEiM.  I  think  not.  I  think  they  have  decided  that  only  within 
the  last  few  days.  There  Is  one  thing  we  have  adopted  universally,  where  it  Is 
possible  to  adopt  it,  and  that  is  in  all  States  where  the  compensation  laws  have 
been  passed — the  elective  compensation  laws — we  have  elected  to  adopt  those 
compensation  laws,  because  we  think  very  well  of  them  as  a  whole. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  your  companies  take  any  part  In  promoting  or  opposing 
compensation  laws  In  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  We  never  opposed  them.  I  would  not  permit  that  under  any 
circumstances.  I  don't  know  to  what  extent  our  loc!al  managers  may  have 
aided  or  assisted,  but  we  do  not  oppose  any  legislation,  and  our  managers  have 
instructions  not  to  do  that.  That  is  not  their  business.  Their  business  is  to 
run  the  plants,  and  legislation  Is  another  matter.  As  a  company  we  never  do 
anything  of  that  kind.    We  would  not  permit  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  the  report  or  suggestion  as  to  the  benefit  association  In 
written  form,  Mr.  Guggenheim? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  say  I  do  not  know.  We  were  only  discussing — I  don't 
know  whether  the  report  is  made  up  yet  or  not.  I  have  only  been  discussing 
it  with  some  of  our  directors. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  whose  duty  would  it  be  to  make  that  report? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Dr.  Neill's. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  please  state  again  to  just  what  extent  that  work  has 
gone — the   organization   of  a   beneficial    association. 

Mr.  Guqqenheim.  Well,  they  have  made  the  Investigations  and  they  are  going 
to  make  the  report  now. 

Chairman  Walsh.  They  are  going  to  report  or  have  made  a  report? 
-    Mr.  Guggenheim.  They  have  made  It  orally;  whether  or  not  It  has  been 
pas.sed  up  to  the  committee  or  not  In  writing,  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  please  state  the  general  form  of  the  scheme? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Well,  the  general  form  Is  to  provide  in  a  general  way  for 
the  Improvement  Of  the  laborers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  it  provide  a  death  benefit? 
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Mr.  GvoflKNHEiM.  Tes. 

diairman  Walsh.  Sickness  benefit? 

Mr.  GuaoBNHEiif.  Tes;  and  an  Injury  benefit^  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  case 
of  injury.  We  hare  already  adopted,  as  an  experiment,  at  one  of  our  plants, 
as  I  understand  it,  in  tbe  case  of  injiu*y.  We  have  already  adopted  as  an  ex- 
periment at  <me  of  our  plants,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  a  scheme  whereby  the  com- 
pany insures  our  wwkmen  in  the  case  of  death.  This  has  been  done  at  our  ex- 
pense, and  we  want  to  see  how  tliat  works  out  That  was  done  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  if  I  remember  rightly,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  directors. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  the  plan? 

Mr.  GuGQENHEiM.  The  plan  was  to  allow  them  $500  to  $1,000,  as  to  whether 
they  were  married  <Hr  unmarried,  in  case  of  death ;  a  simple  proposition  of  that 
kind.  And  then  we  have  considered  the  improving  of  our  laborers  and  the 
housing,  etc.,  and  increasing  their  sanitary  arrangements  wherever  possible  to 
advantage.  Now,  the  details  of  all  those  things  there  will  be  no  difficulty  In 
getting  them  up  and  hanging  them  to  yoit,  so  that  you  will  have  them  absolutely 
accurate.  You  see,  my  province  in  the  business  is  the  suggestion,  as  president 
of  the  company,  of  general  policies  of  business;  and  it  does  not  fall  to  me  to 
know  all  tliese  details.  Those  are  divided  up  among  special  committees,  and 
each  committee  has  its  work;  and  thei<e  is  the  so-called  labor  committee,  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  executive  committee,  and  any  information  In  that 
direction  can  be  furnished  you  accurately  by  the  party  in  charge  of  it;  and  I 
should  say  that  Dr.  NetU  was  the  man  best  qualilBed  to  do  so,  because  it  i£| 
under  his  direct  Jurisdiction. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Under  the  plnn  aclopte<1  two  years  ago  is  the  money  paid 
directly  by  your  company  to  tlie  beneficiary? 

Mr.  GuoGENHEiM.  I  think  it  is  paid  by  the  insiirance  company.  In  fact,  I 
have  not  the  details  as  to  how  It  was  done.  It  was  a  simple  arrangement  made 
whereby  in  ca*;e  of  the  death  of  a  single  man  or  a  married  man  while  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  he  i^-as  given  a  certain  sum  of  money,  from  $500  to  $1,000, 
and  we  paid  the  insurance  company  a  certain  amount  for  doing  that  for  us. 
Now,  whether  the  insurance  company  pays  the  men  the  money  or  our  company 
pays  the  men  the  money,  I  don't  know;  but  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  the 
details  of  that  If  it  is  of  interest  to  you. 

Chairman  Wai^h.  It  is.    Does  the  employee  pay  anything  for  tlie  insurance? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No ;  not  for  that  insurance. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  you  state  that  you  have  a  labor  committee 

Mr.  GuoGENHBiM   (interrupting).  Tes. 

Chairman  Walsh  (continuing).  WMthin  the  executive  committee? 

Mr.  GuooENHETM.  Ycs,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  members  cons;tltute  that  committee? 

Mr.  GuoGEivHKiM.  I  think  three  members — four,  altogether. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  member  of  that  committee? 

Mr.  GuGQENHRiic.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  are  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  labor  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  can  not  give  you  the  names  offhand,  either. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes.  I  think  Mr.  Loeb  Is  on  It,  and  Dr.  Neill,  I  think,  and 
Mr.  Brush.     I  can  not  recall  the  others.    Perhaps  Mr.  Eilers  or  Mr.  Newhouse, 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  is  Dr.  Nelll  a  director  In  your  company? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  He  is. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  was  that  committee  created? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  That  I  can  not  give  you,  the  date. 

C?haii*man  Walsh.  Well,  was  it  since  T>r.  Neill  came  with  your  organization? 

Mr.  Gttggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  when  did  he  come  with  your  organization? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  think  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Prior  to  that  thue  did  you  have  a  labor  committee? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No;  there  was  not  any  labor  committee:  but  the  various 
members  of  the  executive  committee  would  participate  in  the  discussions  and 
the  making  of  recommendations  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  then  thase 
recommendations  were  sent  to  tlie  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  plant. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  If  you,  as  president  or  as  a  director,  were  convinced 
that  labor  conditions  in  any  of  the  corporations  in  whicii  you  are  interested 
were  such  that  workmen  were  unable  to  support  their  families  without  putting 
their  wives  and  their  children  to  work,  or  If  the  nature  of  tlie  employment  re- 
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suited  in  industrial  diaease,  or  if  (he  accident  rate  was  excessive  as  comparcHl 
wltli  other  corporations,  what  action  would  you  take? 

Mr.  GuoQENHBiif.  I  would  immediately  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  tlie 
executive  committee  and  would  order  an  investigation,  and  if  the  conditioiLs 
were  as  you  have  stated  they  might  be  I  should  order — do  everything  In  my 
power  to  see  tliat  they  were  changeil  or  remedied  for  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
men. And  if  my  corporation  would  not  carry  out  my  ideas  in  regard  to  tliat, 
I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey — 3'ou  had  a  strike,  I  believe,  in  New  Jersey,  quite  an  extended 
strike,  in  1912? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes;  quite  right. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  is  stateil,  we  are  informed  in  the  statistics  of  New 
Jersey  in  connection  with  that  strike  tiie  following  alleged  fa^ts:  That  the 
standard  for  laborers  before  the  strike  was  $1.60  per  day. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  can  not  state  tliat.  I  would  not  know.  That  is  a  detail 
that  I  would  not  have  in  my  mind,  naturally. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Wouldn't  you  have  in  your  mind  as  to  what  the  rate  of 
common  labor  was  prior  to  1912? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No;  I  would  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  any  increase  after  the  strike? 

I^Ir.  Guggenheim.  That  I  do  not  recollect.  Those  details  I  would  not  care  to 
state  offhand,  but  I  could  let  you  have  the  information  in  case  you  have  not 
got  it ;  would  l>e  only  too  pleased  to  give  it  to  you. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  that  time  did  you  make  any  personal  inquiries  as  to 
the  large  fact  as  to  how  much  the  common  laborers  received? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No;  I  did  not.  I  do  not  go  into  the  details  of  those  things. 
My  duties  won't  permit  of  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  it  a  fact  that  it 

Mr.  Guggenheim  (interrupting).  My  other  duties,  I  mean — ^I  beg  pardon. 

Chairman  Walsh.  There  was  somebody  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  into  the 
details? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  was  it? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  At  that  time  we  selected  one  of  our  directors — ^Mr.  Willard 
S.  Morse — ^in  whom  we  have  great  confidence,  and  whom  we  believe  is  a  man 
with  a  humane  side  as  well  as  a  business  side.  I  told  him  speci0cally  to  go 
over  to  Perth  Aniboy  and  to  remain  there  and  study  up  the  conditions  and 
see  what  the  difficulties  were,  and  do  everything  that  was  right  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  proi)er  adjustment  as  between  the  laborers  and  ourselves.  And 
he  had  that  business  specifically  under  his  charge,  and  he  cooperated  with  our 
managers  there  and,  I  believe,  with  the  local  authorities;  and  in  addition,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  President  Wilson  selecte<l  some  wie  to  go  there 
•and  see  what  could  be  done  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  question.  And 
after  the  trouble  was  disposed  of  this  gentleman — I  forget  his  name — called 
me  on  the  telephone  and  told  me  that  he  was  highly  pleased.  He  was  on  the 
governor's  staff.  He  was  a  man  in  the  banking  business.  I  can  not  Just  recall 
his  name,  but  I  can  get  it  when  necessary.  He  told  me  that  he  was  highly 
pleased  with  what  Mr.  Morse  had  done,  and  also  with  the  spirit  of  the  company 
in  trying  to  meet  the  workmen  in  every  way  possible.  In  fact,  he  complimented 
me ;  and  I  told  him  I  appreciated  what  he  had  said  in  the  premises,  too. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  then,  as  I  understand  you.  prior  to  the  formation 
of  this  labor  committee  in  the  employment  of  Dr.  Neill.  your  plau  was  to  have 
one  individual  investigate  and  ascertain  labor  conditions ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No  ;  that  is  not  quite  correct. 

Chairman  Walsh.  State  it  again,  please. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  The  general  manager  in  charge  of  the  plant  has,  of  course, 
naturally  all  of  the  information  In  regard  to  the  laborers  and  the  conditions 
that  obtain.  And  the  executive  committee  would  from  time  to  time — several 
of  the  members  of  tiie  executive  committee — ^^'ouhl  visit  various  plants  and  see 
what  was  going  on  and  what  was  happening.  And  in  addition  to  that  they 
would  make,  on  their  return  to  New  York,  a  report  to  the  general  executive 
committee  as  to  what  the  conditions  were  regarding  the  plant,  labor  and  opera* 
tions,  profits,  losses,  purchase  of  ores,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  busi- 
ness.   In  that  way  all  the  directors  were  reasonably  well  informied  as  to  what 
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existed ;  and  in  case  of  trouble  at  any  plant  It  is  the  duty  of  the  general  man* 
uger  or  the  superintendent  at  the  plant  to  immediately  take  up  the  matter  with 
the  home  office.  And  then  in  that  event,  if  it  is  thought  advisable,  generally 
speaking,  a  director  or  two  directors  are  sent  to  the  place  where  the  difficulty 
Is — where  the  trouble  is — to  confer  with  the  general  manager  or  superintendent 
in  order  to  be  of  service  to  him  to  bring  about  proper  conditions  as  between 
the  laborers  and  the  general  superintendent,  and  they  would  try  to  adjust 
matters,  and  generally  succeeded  in  doing  so.  They  would  be  in  touch  with 
Uie  whole — with  the  entire  board  of  directors  and  the  executive,  committee — and 
would  tell  them  Just  what  the  conditions  were,  and  we  would  advise  them  from 
time  to  time  just  what  they  should  do,  or  what  we  thought  was  fair,  or  what 
we  thought  was  right  If  an  advance  was  advisable,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
we  would  take  up  the  question  and  deside  what  should  be  done.  So  that  the 
entire  board  of  directors  in  our  case  are  practically  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tions that  obtain  at  these  plants.  We  do  not  care  to  shirk  our  resi>onsibillty. 
They  are  willing  to  assume  that  responsibility,  and  they  are  in  sympathy  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  labor  wherever  it  is  possible.  And  if  they  can  adopt 
the  measures  that  they  have  been  asked  to  and  are  able  to  do  it,  if  it  is  from  a 
business  standpoint,  it  is  done. 

,  Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  in  discharging  this  responsibility  that  you  have 
just  mentioned,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  did  not  observe,  as  president  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors,  and  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  that 
the  standard  rate  for  laborers  in  your  plant  In  1912  was  $1.60  per  day?  That 
was  the  question,  Mr.  Guggenheim. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Well,  I  have  taken  up  a  lot  of  time  in  answering  that 
simple  question.  I  do  not  recall  what  the  wages  were  at  that  time — ^whether  a 
fair  rate  or  a  low  rate.  I  can  not  remember  whether  it  was  $1.60  or  whether  it 
was  $1.40,  or  whether  it  was  $1.80;  naturally,  after  two  years  I  would  not 
have  that  in  my  mind. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  proposition  or  contention 
of  the  men ;  is  it  a  question  of  hours  between  the  employer  and  the  employee? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  It  Is,  generally  speaking,  a  question  of  wages. 

Chairman  AValsh.  And,  next  to  that,  the  question  of  hours? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  The  question  of  hours  is  a  very  important  matter,  natu- 
rally. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  then  the  question  of  surroundings  and  conditions? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes ;  quite  right. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  these  gentlemen  made  these  investigations  In  your 
plant,  was  It  the  custom  for  them  to  talk  to  the  workers  themselves — the  indi- 
vidual workers? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes.  I  gave  them  instructions  to  do  that  very  specific 
thing.  And  I  recall  an  Incident  of  the  first  day,  Mr.  Morse  told  me;  he  said 
he  sent  for  three  of  the  men  and  asked  them  what  they  really  wanted.  He  said 
that  each  of  them  wanted  something  different;  they  could  not  reach  a  conclu- 
sion, because  they  did  not  really  know  what  they  wanted.  That  was  all  the 
dlfliculty.  One  man  wanted  one  thing  and  another  man  wanted  another  thing, 
and  the  third  man  wanted  something  else.  I  told  him  that  these  men — to  treat 
them  kindly  and  do  the  best  that  they  could  with  them  and  try  to  have  them 
to  formulate  their  demand  so  that  it  would  be  in  shape  that  they  could  discuss 
and  be  reasonable  to  them  and  reasonable  to  us.  They  worked  on  that  general 
principle,  to  try  to  get  them  together  and  agree  what  they  did  want.  It  was 
finally  settled.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  basis  of  settlement  was,  but  it 
was  finally  disposed  of.  After  the  minds  had  met  It  was  disposed  of,  but  I 
know  they  went  back  to  work,  and  we  were  very  well  pleased,  and  I  know  I  got 
that  complimentary  message  from  the  gentleman  who  represented  the  governor  of 
the  State  at  that  time.    President  Wilson  was  then  governor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  what  the  standard  rate  for  laborers  Is  at 
the  present  time  in  your  New  Jersey  plant? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  detail,  and  If  I  did  know  I  would 
not  be  able  to  know  whether  that  is  a  fair  wage  or  not.  It  may  be  $1.60  or 
$1.80.  One  plant  may  pay  $3  and  another  a  great  deal  less.  Unless  I  go  into 
all  of  the  details  I  would  not  know  whether  it  was  fair  or  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Without  regard  to  whether  it  is  fair  or  not,  do  you  know 
of  any  plant  in  New  Jersey  In  which  the  standard  wage  is  $3  a  day ;  the 
standard  rate  is  $3  a  day? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  plants  that  pay  that  much, 
but  my  information  on  that  subject  is  general. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  I  gather  from  that  same  report  that  the  majority  of  your 
employees  at  Perth  Amboy  work  12  hours  a  day ;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  hours  per  day  do  the  majority  of  your  employees 
at  Perth  Amboy  work  a  day  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  GuGGENHEm.  My  impression  is  that  it  Is  eight  hours. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  any  number  of  them  work  12  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  think  not;  but  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  That  Is  a 
detail  of  the  business  which  I  have  not  followed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  that,  fi'om  any  report  made  by  any  sub- 
committee or  anything  you  heard  at  any  meeting  of  your  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  It  a  fact  that  the  plant  Is  operated  continuously  day 
and  night? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  It  true  that  much  of  the  work  is  done  under  such 
intense  heat  that  an  occasional  day  of  rest  Is  a  necessity  for  the  men,  that 
even  men  of  the  strongest  physique  require  such  a  day  of  rest,  and  that  conse- 
quently you  are  required  to  carry  many  extra  laborers  on  the  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  In  that  case  the  Sundays  have  been  cut  out,  and  they  do 
get  a  day  of  rest  where  the  heat  is  bad.  We  do  that  and  are  glad  to  do  it,  for  a 
man  should  not  be  required  to  work  seven  days.  We  have  a  plant  in  the  West, 
the  United  States  Zinc  Co.,  where  it  is  difficult  work  for  even  eight  hours,  and 
there  we  pay  good  wages,  and  do  the  best  we  can  from  a  humane  standpoint 
Our  managers  there  pay  attention  to  that  and  have  Instructions  from  us  not 
to  allow  the  workmen  to  work  under  conditions  that  are  derogatory  to  their 
health. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  question  was,  Is  your  company  obliged  to  carry 
many  extra  laborers  upon  its  pay  roll  to  meet  that  situation? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  not  true? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  do  you  think  that  the  standard  rate  of  wages  for  a 
laborer  ought  to  be  in  New  Jersey  at  the  present  time,  considering  the  cost  of 
living  and  all  of  the  other  conditions  that  you  might  think  of  that  enter  into 
that  question? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  That  is  a  question  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  study,  and 
I  must  plead  ignorance  in  not  being  able  to  pass  upon  It. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  the  men  engaged  in  labor  be  required  to  work  12 
hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No;  they  should  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  explain  the  relative  frequency  of  strikes  at  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.'s  plant  at  Perth  Amboy.  I  believe  there 
was  one  in  1910? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  another  in  1912? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  do  not  think  those  are  frequent  strikes — to  have  one  In  a 
year,  or  two  years,  when  you  consider  the  difficulties  that  the  laborers  have  to 
live  under  and  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  there  naturally  will  be  discontent, 
and  there  Is  discontent,  and  I  have  a  very  sympathetic  feeling  for  their 
troubles,  for  I  know  they  are  living  under  very  difficult  conditions  at  the  present 
time.  I  meair  during  the  last  j'ear  or  two,  during  which  time  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  that  be  your  idea — ^leaving  out  the  word  "  fre- 
quency"; would  that  be  your  idea,  that  the  strikes  that  have  occurred  at 
Parth  Amboy  were  due  to  the  high  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  should  say  that  would  be  the  main  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  unrest  in  labor,  because  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced  .so  much  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  the  organization  of  em- 
ployees for  their  own  protection  and  for  what  they  deem  best  to  advance  their 
Interests? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  think  they  are  fully  Justified,  and  I  fully  approve  of  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Upon  what  information  or  experience  is  that  attitude  of 
yours  based? 
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Mr.  GuiSGENHEiu.  The  ^foiKral  knowledge  I  i;et  of  what  Ls  golog  on  in  a 
general  way,  and  knowing  that  the  capitalists  very  frequently  are  very  arbi- 
trary men,  the  same  as  the  laborer  when  he  gets  too  much  iM>wer  can  be  very 
arbitrary,  and  is  very  arbiti*ary,  iMit  I  fully  believe  the  laborer  has  a  right  to 
organize  and  should  organize  to  protect  hiiunelf  the  same  as  the  capitalist 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  permitting  union  organiJEers 
not  connected  with  your  corporation  to  address  your  employees  and  carry  on 
their  work? 

Mr.  GvGGKNHEiM.  They  can  do  anything  they  please  outside  of  tlie  grounds. 
That  is  their  business  and  we  do  not  believe  in  handicapi>ing  the  workmen. 
They  are  human  i^eings  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us.  They  have  the  right  to  do 
what  they  please.  Our  men  do  not  stop  them,  and  they  are  instructed  not  to 
st<^  them  outside  of  the  grounds. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  instructions  given  to  the  managers  of  your  plants  in 
writing? 

JVIr.  GuoGENHEiM.  No ;  tliose  discussions  take  plnoe  orally.  Tlie  manager.s 
frequently  visit  us,  ainl  many  of  our  managers  are  direc'tors,  and  when  they 
come  on  they  know  tlw  general  pollcry  of  the  company  ami  they  are  informed  in 
that  way  just  as  to  what  we  w^ant  them  to  do.  There  are  frequently  letters 
written  covering  our  wishes.  We  are  not  afraid  to  wTlte  letters,  ami  we  do  so 
and  give  them  instructions  In  that  way. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  tlie  result  of  your  observation  and  experience,  would 
you  say  that  industrial  discontent  in  America  is  increasing  or  decreasing? 

Mr.  GuGOENHEiM.  I  shouUi  say  tliat  it  is  increasing  and  has  been  increasing 
for  many  years,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  fear  it  will  continue  to  increa^se 
unless  things  are  done  to  prevent  it  for  tlte  benefit  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  \\'hat  is  causing  this  increase  of  industrial  discontent,  in 
your  opinion? 

Mr.  GuGGENHEiH,  The  high  cost  of  living  primarily,  and  next  the  worst 
canker  the  world  is  suffering  from,  which  Ls  the  canker  of  euvy,  and  when  th»"* 
poor  man  realizes  how  much  he  has  to  he  envious  for  it  is  natural  that  it  will 
create  discontent  and  to  a  very  gi-eat  extent.  Tliat  is  the  unfortunate  thing 
tliat  prevails  throughout  the  entire  human  race. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Xou  say  that  will  continue  to  Increase  unless  something 
ia  done  to  remedy  it? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  your  experience  in  industry,  Mr.  Guggenheim,  what 
remedies  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  A  great  many  things  ha%'e  l>een  done  during  the  ia.st  few 
years,  but  more  things  will  be  done  in  the  years  to  come,  because,  I  think,  that 
there  has  been  an  awakening,  becau.se  the  laborer  and  eini>ioyer,  and  among  the 
managers  of  business,  they  are  commencing  to  realisse  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before  that  they  have  obligations  toward  the  workingman  bej^ond  ttiat  of 
trying  to  get  only  results.  The  same  as  I  do  not  think  the  world  believes  to-<lay 
that,  in  order  to  get  on  in  business,  you  have  to  ruin  your  competitor. 
Formerly  it  was  a  question  of  the  survival  of  tlie  fittest,  but  I  think  we  have 
evolved  from  that  policy,  as  I  think  the  employer  of  labor  has  evolved  ft:x)m  the 
pollQ'  of  grinding  his  laborers  down  and  paying  them  the  lowest  wages  possible 
and  utilizing  them  for  his  own  interests  and  for  nothing  beyond  that.  I  hope 
the  capital i.st — and  I  hope  I  am  not  mistaken — lias  become  more  humane,  and 
I  think  finally  In  that  way  we  will  get  away  from  a  good  deal  of  the  discontent 
that  now  exists.  ' 

And  in  addition  to  that,  although  many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  too 
much  legislation  is  going  on  and  that  we  are  suffering  from  too  much  legisla- 
tion, I  do  not  agree  with  that  idea  at  all.  I  do  not  think  we  have  begun  to 
legislate  to  the  extent  that  we  shall  In  the  future.  I  tliink  we  are  many  years 
behind  the  advanced  countries  in  that  direction,  like  England  and  Gei'inauy, 
in  providing  for  the  welfare  of  our  workmen.  I  think  the  difference  bet^veen 
the  rich  man  and  the  poor  man  is  very  much  too  gi'eat ;  and  only  If  that  Is  done 
will  we  be  able  to  get  away  from  the  unrest  that  exists  among  tlie  workingmen, 
and  surely  tlie  men  who  have  been  successful  can  not  be  \'ery  liappy  when  they 
realize  how  much  unrest  there  is  and  realize  what  is  taking  place.  A  great  deal 
can  be  done  In  a  legtelative  way.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  legislation  tliat 
is  being  discu.ssed  and  thought  of,  where  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State — ^the  employer  and  the  laborer  get  together,  and  laws  being  enacted  where 
they. all  participate,  covering  the  laborer's  time  of  working  life  and  after  his 
injury  and  after  he  dies.    A  great  deal  can  be  done  in  that  way,  in  my  Judg- 
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meat,  but  it  te  too  laig  fi  Job  for  the  State  to  tackle  aUMie,  or  liibor  to  tackle 
alone.  1 4io  not  know  tliat  tlmt  wiU  satisfy  labor,  because  they  want  sometJiing 
more,  be^'ond  that,  or  those  that  think  want  more  tlian  that.  They  want  uioire 
o€  the  comforts  aod  AecessitieB  of  life  and  more  of  tlie  luxuries,  and  tbey  are 
entitled  to  tiaem  aud  ooi^it  to  get  them.  I  tliiiik  tiie  appointment  of  suck  n 
commission  as  tliis  will  lead  up  to  some>  legislation  along  the  line  It  should, 
and  I  do  iiot  say  this  because  I  am  beyond  the  -questton  of  want,  but  I  have 
a  humane  feeUng  for  my  feUow  man  and  have  always  had  it  and  I  feel  that 
way. 

Chairman  Waush.  Aside  from  the  feelings  of  humanity,  or  even  of  benevo- 
lence on  the  imrt  of  the  employers,  do  you  belieTe  tliat  junt  and  fair  condition* 
can  be  brought  about  between  employer  and  etniiAoyee  unless  the  employee  has 
a  couipeliing  voice  in  the  fixing  of  his  own  conditkicis  of  labor,  wages,  hours,  and 
the  conditions  which  surround  him  while  he  is  at  w<M*k? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No.  I  do  not  think  you  could  bring  it  about  universally. 
You  might  do  so  in  some  instances. 

Cliairraan  Walsh.  So  tiiat  industry  must  be  democratised  as  a  social  society 
from  a  political  standpoint  if  justice  is  to  be  worked  out? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  think  so. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  And  should  all  efforts  of  employers  aiKl  e«n|>loyees  and 
humanitarians  and  the  Government  be  pi*essed  in  tliat  direction? 

Mr.  GvoocNHxiM.  YesL 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  no  doubt  about  tiiat  iu  your  exi^erience? 

Air.  Guggenheim.  Absolutely  none. 

Ofaairman  Walsh.  Has  any  man  in  a  political  democracy  such  as  suggested 
Justified  in  refusing  the  extension  of  that  idea? 

Mr.  GuoGKNHELM.  No ;  he  lias  not 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  putting  that,  now,  both  generally  and  locally. 

Air.  Guggenheim.  I  agree  with  that  fully  and  unequivocally. 

Ctiairman  Walsh.  And  in  democratizing  industry,  as  a  political  society  or 
society  from  a  political  standpoint,  you  must  deal  witli  the  material  at  hand? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tlte  eii4>loyer,  for  instance,  could  not  say  that  he  would 
refuse  to  ileal  with  another  man — an  employee — f<»r  au^^  defect  he  might  claim 
existed  in  the  man's  character  &ay  more  than  an  empl<^ee  could  refuse  to  deal 
irith  the  employer  because  of  tlie  same  rea^n? 

Mr.  GuoGEXHEiM.  You  are  quite  right.  I  iM^ieve  that  legislation  that  will 
benefit  the  many  is  Justifiable  under  all  circumstances,  no  matter  what  they  ai-e. 
That  wliich  will  make  the  most  people  of  the  country  ha|^^^ 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  philanthropic  activities  are  you  interested,  eitlier 
as  a  contributor  or  director? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  do  not  think  I  care  to  advertise  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  advertising,  Mr.  Guggonheiin,  I  may 
assure  you,  at  all. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  a^>reclate  the  sentiment  that  prompts  you  to  ask  that 
question,  Mr.  Chairman ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  ctire  to  go  into  that,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary.  I  am  trying  to  do  iiu^*  duty  as  a  iiidlanthropist  and  charit- 
able man ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  give  up  enongh.  We  do  not  give  enough 
at  any  time,  generally  speaking.    I  am  not  specific  now. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Api>reciating  your  feeling  of  delicacy'  in  referring  to  the 
amount,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  along  what  line  y<Hir  philanthroi)ic  activities 
go  into? 

BIr.  Guggenheim.  In  every  direction,  whether  looking  after  the  unemployed 
at  the  present  time,  or  providing  hospitals  for  them  or  homes  for  them,  or  homes 
for  the  injured,  the  old  people,  and  the  orphans.  I  am  participating  in  varLons 
directions,  ami  none  of  them  fall  to  appeal  to  me  or  to  Mrs.  Guggenheim,  who 
cooperates  with  me  to  a  great  extent  in  work  of  this  kind ;  but  I  do  not  care  to 
l>e  more  specific. 

Ohairmnn  Walsh.  In  yonr  opinion,  have  philanthropic  activities  generally 
had  any  effieet  toward  reducing  industrial  discontent? 

Mr.  GuGGENHciM.  No ;  only  to  a  iimited  extent*  and  that  extent  is  very,  very 
limited,  in  other  words,  the  cases  that  most  people  deal  with  are  cases  of  ueces- 
Klty  that  have  eoane  up  from  time  to  time,  and  tlie  necessity  seems  to  grow ;  l)ut 
thoiae  are  big  matters,  and,  in  my  judgment,  ttiose  are  matters — ^that  no  man 
sliould  be  refused  a  job  in  case  he  is  fit  to  take  one,  and  if  he  can  not  foe  em- 
ployed it  in  up  to  tlie  i^tate  to  see  that  he  gets  work ;  and  I  think  it  is  up  to  the 
^tate  or  Federal  Go^^emmeut  to  see  that  every  man  physically  unfit,  if  lie  Is 
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sick,  gets  a  berth  at  the  hospital.  Every  man  that  Is  sick  or  can  not  work  should 
be  looked  after.  You  may  call  that  a  socialistic  tendency,  but  those  are  my 
views. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  do  you  think  has  been  accomplished  by  the  philan- 
thropic activities  of  the  country  in  reducing  suffering  and  want  among  the 
people? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  There  has  a  great  deal  been  done.  If  It  were  not  for  what 
has  been  done  and  what  is  being  done  we  would  have  revolution  In  this  country. 
The  people  could  not  live  that  are  out  of  employment  if  it  were  not  for  the  phil- 
anthropic work  that  is  being  done;  but  no  matter  how  much  is  done,  enough 
is  never  done,  because  the  people  themselves  do  not  realize  what  the  situation  is, 
and  there  are  so  many  thousands  of  people  that  do  not  like  to  part  with  the 
money  they  have  made  that  they  do  not;,  need  and  which  is  of  no  advantage  to 
them.  They  have  not  learned  to  give  up.  It  is  a  habit  you  have  to  acquire  In 
early  life,  and  it  is  a  good  habit  to  get  into. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  mentioned  what  might  be  called  general  socializ- 
ing of  this  form  of  activity — social  insurance  against  sickness,  and  things  like 
that 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  consider,  from  your  experience  in  philanthropic 
work,-  that  any  substantial  gain  can  be  made  in  social  betterment  except  through 
the  democratizing  of  those  interests  as  well,  putting  them  In  the  hands  of  the 
Government  and  allowing  it  to  raise  the  money  by  a  system  of  taxation  and 
allowing  it  to  do  the  work  itself? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  think  it  should  be  finally  handled  by  the  Government. 
We  are  taking  care  of  the  necessities,  but  they  are  growing  continuously,  and 
I  think  that  is  the  work  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States,  to  look  after  those 
people.  The  State  mus  raise  its  money  by  taxation — ^by  taxing  the  fortunes  of 
the  people  when  they  die  in  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  it  to  do  those  things. 
Those  are  my  personal  views,  of  course.  Many  do  not  believe  as  I  do  in  that 
regard. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  do  you  consider  might  be  called  the  fundamental 
evil  of  allowing  such  things  to  be  done  by  private  benefactions  entirely? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  The  result  is  that  you  paui>erize  the  i>eople ;  and  then  you 
often  come  in  contact  with  the  people  of  finer  feelings  who  do  not  want  to  accept 
charity.  I  come  in  contact  with  that  every  day  in  the  week,  almost  every  hour 
of  the  day.  I  know  of  people  who  would  rather  starve  and  have  starved  before 
accepting  help  from  others ;  they  won't  accept  charity,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
them.  They  are  men  and  women,  not  dogs  and  animals,  that  absolutely  refuse 
to  accept  assistance  In  a  charitable  way,  and  that  condition  can  only  be  handled 
by  the  State. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  observed  a  growing  protest  upon  the  part  of 
men  and  women  who  work  in  these  industries  against  any  of  the  profits  of  those 
industries  being  conferred  by  private  benefactions? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  will  ask  you  to  repeat  that  question  please. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  observed  a  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  Indi- 
vidual workers  in  industry  toward  a  portion  of  the  product  of  that  industry 
being  conferred  by  private  benefactions? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  They  would  rather  become  participants  In  that  product, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  become  participants,  than  accept  help  In  a  charitable 
way,  and  It  is  much  better  because  it  means  the  uplift  of  the  men  by  allowing 
them  to  participate  in  the  profits.  The  great  difficulty  at  the  present  time  Is 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  these  men  who  work  to  save  anything.  They  do  not 
know  what  saving  is.  Therefore,  I  am  a  believer  in  participation  in  profits  by 
the  laborers  in  industry,  and  then  not  only  letting  them  participate,  but  It 
should  be  so  formulated  and  arranged  that  their  money  Is  given  to  them  in 
bulk  at  the  end  of  a  certain  i)eriod  and  deposited  In  some  bank  or  savings 
Institution,  because  the  laborer  usually  does  not  know  the  way  to  save  his 
money ;  if  he  gets  it  by  the  week  he  spends  his  money,  his  expenses  grow  with 
his  receipts,  A  few  men  learn  how  to  save,  and  It  Is  a  difficult  matter  for  a 
poor  man  to  learn  to  save.  Therefore,  If  he  had  an  extra  bonus  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  period,  no  matter  how  small  It  was,  and  that  were  deposited  for  him 
In  some  savings  bank,  that  would  develop  hundreds  and  thousands  of  poor 
people  who  would  be  much  better  off  because  they  would  have  money  where 
now  they  spend  it ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  so  many  poor  people  not 
getting  on  in  the  world.  That  Is  not  saying  that  we  do  not  have  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country  who  do  save  money,  because  the  savings 
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banks  are  full  of  it,  but  the  plan  which  I  have  outlined  would  enable  others  to 
save  money  and  that  would  improve  the  condition  of  unrest  that  now  exists. 
Assume  a  man  has  something  of  his  own  which  he  has  put  aside  he  feels  differ- 
ently. You  must  educate  the  people  to  do  those  things  as  you  educate  a  boy 
to  read  and  write.  People  must  be  educated  in  every  walk  and  phase  of  life, 
and  to  e<lucate  them  to  save  money  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  put  the  ideas  which  you  have  expressed  liere,  of 
giving  them  a  fair  share  of  the  profit — do  you  put  that  on  the  ground  of  bene- 
factions or  charity,  or  on  the  ground  of  elemental  Justice? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  On  the  ground  of  their  rights. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is,  elemental  justice? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes;  elemental  Justice. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  that  being  true,  what  is  the  logical  foundation  for 
withholding  that  from  the  man  for  any  length  of  time  or  making  any  terms  to 
him  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  That  Is  a  difficult  problem.  The  man  Is  human  and  says 
that  he  wants  his  wages,  but  you  can  put  it  on  the  same  ground  you  do  in 
paying  the  investor  his  dividend.  He  does  not  get  his  dividend  every  week  or 
every  day,  but  at  the  end  of  six  months  or  a  year.  And  when  they  get  it  in 
bulk  they  could  have  instructors  at  the  plants,  or  from  the  State  or  county  or 
city  to  teach  the  men  what  to  do  with  those  dividends  and  devising  ways  and 
means  for  the  investment  of  that  money,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  put  it 
into  speculations  where  they  lose  it.  If  they  put  it  into  savings  banks  protected 
by  the  State  their  money  is  safe  from  loss  there,  and  this  plan  would  result  in 
benefit  to  the  people  at  large. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Theoretically  the  stockholder  in  industry  indicates  those 
conditions  for  himself,  as  to  when  he  shall  receive  his  dividends. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No  ;  as  the  usual  method  is  regulated,  it  is  a  question  of 
expediency. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  theoretically,  the  stockholder  regulates  that  because 
he  has  a  right  to  vote  on  it? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  there  is  no  holding  of  the  dividend,  or  advice  given 
to  the  stockholder,  as  to  how  he  shall  use  his  money  ? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Some  stockholders  are  thrifty,  and  others  are  shiftless 
and  lose  their  money? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  some  workmen  are  thrifty  and  some  otherwise? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes ;  but  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
them  are  thriftless  than  otherwise,  and  if  you  could  find  some  one  to  help  them 
in  that  direction  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Your  experience  shows  a  greater  number  of  working  peo- 
ple who  are  improvident  than  among  those  who  are  the  possessors  of  wealth? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  That  is  natural;  those  men  and  \vomen  have  become 
wealthy  because  they  have  been  thrifty. 

Chairman  Walsh.  All  of  them? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No  ;  but  in  America  I  think  we  can  assume  that  the  most 
of  those  who  have  become  wealthy  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  have  been  thrifty. 
But  if  you  go  back  40  or  50  years  you  will  find  there  are  some  who  have  in- 
herited their  wealth  from  their  worthy  or  unworthy  sires,  and  I  sympathize 
with  them,  for  the  rich  men's  sons  deserve  some  sympathy,  not  to  the  extent 
that  the  laboring  man  does,  but  often  he  does  not  know  how  to  take  care  of 
himself. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  Mr.  Guggenheim,  speaking  of  the  reports  that  are 
made  by  your  superintendents  or  managers  in  the  event  that  labor  troubles 
arise,  do  you  accept  the  reports  of  such  superintendents  or  managers  as  conclu- 
sive or  do  you  use  means  of  your  own  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  course 
pursued  by  the  superintendents  or  managers  has  been  conducive  of  the  trouble? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  You  use  your  own  methods  or  take  his  as  con- 
clusive? 

Mr,  Guggenheim.  No;  we  usually  send  a  director  or  tw^o  out  to  the  place  to 
ascertain,  men  that  are  without  prejudice  and  unbiased,  to  go  into  the  thing 
thoroughly  and  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  the  trouble  and  to  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation.  Those  directors  then  report  by  telegraph  or  letter,  or 
they  come  back  after  they  are  through  and  report  to  the  general  board  of 
directors  what  has  happened  i^nd  the  causes  of  it. 
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Ck>inmis8ioner  Gabbetson.  If  their  report  was  to  ttie  effect  that  the  manager 
himself  was  at  fault,  tliat  it  had  been  his  methods  which  iiad  brouglit  about  the 
trouble,  there  would  be  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  in  r^ 
yersing  his  action? 

Mr.  Guoo£NH£iM.  Absolutely  no  hesitancy. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  Is  not  the  idea  underlying  pensions,  sidcness  in- 
surance, unemployment  insurance,  and  all  that  class  of  so-called  social  insur- 
ance— Is  not  the  underlying  idea  the  protection  of  society  really  instead  of  the 
protection  of  the  Individual  in  a  very  large  degree? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Oh,  I  couldn't  say  that;  I  wouldn^t  say  that;  I  could  not 
agree  to  that. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  What  does  actually  underlie  it? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  think  wtiat  really  underlies — tliere  are  two  tiiiiigs  underlie. 
I  know  one  case  I  can  speak  of  from  experience.  I  think  there  is  a  &ceat  human 
side  to  many  of  the  people  which  appeals  to  them,  and  then  wlien  it  is  discussed. 
as  we  so  frequently  discuss  it,  ai'ound  the  taIHe,  we  elimiitate,  for  argument  sake, 
the  liumane  side ;  and  those  men  are  progressive  and  understand  the  situation, 
and  they  discuss  it  from  Uie  standpoint  of  getting  better  results.  I  do  not 
think  my  own  i)eople,  from  my  own  particular  experience — but  what  it  is  to 
the  Interest  of  tlie  employer  to  improve  the  conditions  of  his  workmen,  to 
give  him  these  things,  bo  that  he  is  not  worrying  and  botliered  about  wiiat  i^ 
going  to  happen  if  he  gets  sick  and  leaves  and  goe.s  to  some  other  place  to  try 
to  improve  his  condition.  We  get  better  efUctency  and  we  get  iietter  results  iii 
a  business  that  will  adopt  those  nietliods.  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  95  per  cent  of  our  directors  are  satisfied,  tliat  it  brings  about  that  result. 
If  you  wish  to  eliminate  the  humane  side  of  it  entirely,  they  will  agree,  of 
course,  within  reason,  as  to  what  tlie  size  of  tlie  pension  should  be,  how  to  look 
after  these  men,  and  how  to  get  a  l>etter  eAicieiicy.  It  is  the  workman  who 
comes  and  works  three  months  and  then  goes  some  place  else  and  works  another 
three  months,  even  the  unskilled  lal>orer — ^it  takes  him  some  time  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  things  and  know  how  they  should  be  done. 

Commissioner  Gakbetsox.  Eliminate  tlie  humuuitariauism  and  good  business. 
Take  an  interest  like  the  railways. 

Mr.  Guggenheim^  Yes. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Crippling  500,000  men  a  year. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  In  the  absence  of  humane  legislation,  social  legis- 
lation, insurance,  are  not  those  men  thrown  onto  tlie  public  to  support  if  tlie 
employer  who  crippled  them  fails  to  take  up  tlie  burden? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  There  is  no  doubt  al>out  it. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Tiierefore,  is  not  tlie  underlying  idea  of  all  audi 
social  legislation  the  guarding  against  tiie  exploiting  of  the  public  by  the  em- 
ployer in  the  pursuit  of  his  business  unconscious  exploitation? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes;  quite  right;  yes. 

Commissioner  GABBirrsoN.  Tlien  it  is  really  the  protection  of  the  social  body? 
Do  you  believe  that  they  can  ever  attain  their  full  measure  of  value,  eitlier 
to  tlie  social  body  or  to  the  individual  or  to  the  employer  until  tliey  have  liecome 
universally  under  Government  control  and  domination? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Well,  I  am  a  believer  in  Government  control 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  that.  Therefore  those  must  be — 
that  must  be  the  conclusion  of  mind. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Have  3'ou  noticed,  or  have  you  not,  tlmt  a  largo 
part  of  the  distrust  of  the  lalwring  man  of  those  measures,  once  put  in  by  the 
employer  alone,  gro^vs  out  of  the  thought  you  Just  mentioned,  the  three-month*s 
man  and  the  tenure  of  service,  of  their  beiiij?  applied  as  things,  it  is  only  done 
by  the  individual  employer? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  do  not  quite  grasp  wliat  you  mean. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  The  man  working  10  years  for  you  gets  the  tMHieiits. 
if  at  that  thne  his  periwl  of  service  altogether  ceases  from  any  cause? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Gets  the  benefit? 

CommLssioner  Gabbetson.  The  pension  or  insurance? 

Mr.  Guggenheiac.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  And  so  on. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Wiiile  tlie  casualist  wiio  works  the  10  years  for 
10  different  employers  gets  uuiie  of  the  continuous  lienefits  becau.se  his  service 
has  not  been  continuous? 
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Mr.  GuoGENHETM.  That  Is  practically  correct,  yes. 

Commissioner  Garbetson.  But  he  is  exactly  the  same  form  of  charge  on  the 
public,  if  he  is  crippled,  as  if  he  had  all  those  things? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  That  Is  very  true. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  I  gather  from  one  of  your  statements  that  you 
consider  the  dmrities  and  philanthropies  really  only  deal  with  etteds,  while 
we  should  go  to  the  cause  that  creates  the  necessity? 

Mr.  GuoGSNHKiM.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GABBETsorc.  You  spoke  of  the  envy  that  was  a  large  element? 

Mr.  GuQOEifHSTM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  In  the  creation  of  industrial  unrest? 

Mr.  GuflGENHKiic.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Have  you  ever  differentiated  between  wliat  might 
be  termed  legitimate  and  illegitimate  envy — that  is,  Justified  and  that  that  is 
not  justified? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Oh,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  justified ;  only  too  much,  un* 
questionably. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  Take  a  thne  like  the  present,  for  Instance,  and  bear 
in  mind  I  am  not  using  numbers  that  are  in  any  way  meant  to  approximate, 
I  am  only  using  round  numbers,  when  a  million  men  possibly  are  unable  to  buy 
bread  for  their  wives  on  account  of  unemployment? 

Mr.  GuGOENHEnf.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  Can  anything  create  more  industrial  unrest  than 
the  exploiting  of  the  fact  that  tlie  representative  of  a  great  Interest,  of  a 
great  industry,  who  had  squandered  a  million  dollars  in  unwise  gifts  on  his 
family? 

Mr.  GnooENHEiM.  Well,  that  is  a  justifiable  cause  for  envy. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Could  that  be  anything  else  than  starting  an 
anarchy  factory? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No;  it  would.  In  part. 

Commissioner  Garbetson.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
.  Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Mr.  Guggenheim,  from  your  liberal  views  you 
have  expressed  in  dealing  in  the  matter  of  labor,  I  gather  that  among  other 
things  you  are  in  favor  of  industrial  democracy? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  will  you  explain  to  the  commission,  Mr. 
Guggenheim,  how  you  would  go  about  to  establish  industrial  democracy?  What 
would  be  the  first  thing  to  do  and  what  would  be  the  second  thing  to  do,  and 
so  on,  that  industrial  democracy  may  be  realized? 

Mr.  Gugqenheiic.  That  Is  a  question  I  could  not  answer  here  offhand.  That 
Is  a  subject  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  study.  Generally  speak- 
ing. Commissioner  Weinstock,  I  am  in  favor  of  that  being  brought  about  by 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  the  State  government,  tiie  employer, 
and  the  employee.  In  that  way  I  think  if  the  laws  were  properly  ^lacted,  I 
think  we  would  very  much  improve  the  conditions  of  the  people  by  legislation. 

Commissioner  Wetn stock.  Well,  now,  let  us  make  sure  that  you  and  I 
understand  alike.    What  Is  meant  by  industrial  democracy? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  What  is  your  view? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  your 
definition  is  of  Industrial  democracy? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Well,  my  under.standing  of  that  in  the  broad  sense  is  the 
man  that  performs  the  labor  has  got  something  to  say. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Has  a  vdlce? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Has  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  it  has  been  very  fortunate 
that  he  has  had  a  voice  in  the  matter,  otherwise  we  would  not  have  had  these 
compensation  laws  which  are  now  being  enacted  throughout  the  Nation.  If 
there  had  never  been  any  unrest,  there  would  ne\'er  have  been  much  of  that 
brought  about  for  the  worker.  In  no  instance  have  we  refused  wtiere  it  is  elec- 
tive to  go  under  the  elective  compensation  laws.  And  that  Is  one  thing.  It  is 
simply  a  beginning.  We  have  only  started,  in  my  judgment,  to  do  these  things, 
because  if  that  awakening  occurs  among  our  people  as  it  has  been  taking  place 
In  other  countries,  like  England  and  Germany  many  years  ago,  I  think  we  have 
been  very  much  behind  the  times,  but.  fortunately,  it  is  coming.  It  is  never 
too  late  to  do  good,  and  so.  fortunately,  it  is  coming. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  under  a  common  condition  of  industrial 
democracy,  then,  the  worker  would  have  a  voice  in  the  fixing  of  his  wage,  the 
fixing  of  his  working  hours,  and  in  the  determination  of  his  working  conditions? 
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Mr.  GroGENHEiM.  Yes;  he  should  have  that  voice. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  Now,  with  that  end  In  view,  with  that  as  the 
objective — ; — 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Wetnstock.  What  ought  the  employers  of  to-day  to  do? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Well,  I  am  a  firm  believer — if  the  employee  has  a  voice  and 
can  dictate  to  the  employer,  both  parties  are  going  to  strive  to  get  the  best 
bargain  that. they  can  make,  and  it  Is  only  natural.  Now,  I  prefer  the  con- 
ciliator as  the  better  method  than  that  of  the  compulsory  arbitration.  But  they 
will  never  get  together  If  both  parties  are  equally  powerful,  which  Is  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  result  is  disastrous  and  brings  on  more  misfortunes 
to  both  parties  to  the  affair.  Therefore  I  believe  that  we  will  have  to  find  some 
way  of  settling  the  question  than  either — I  have  always  felt  that  the  conciliator 
could  do  a  great  deal  better  work  than  what  the  compulsory  arbitrator  could  do. 
But  if  nothing  else  could  be  found,  I  know  of  nothing  then,  but  It  would  have 
to  be  compulsory  arbitration. 

Commissioner  Wein  stock.  Can  the  worker,  so  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  Guggen- 
heim, as  an  individual,  pure  and  simple,  hope  by  his  Individual  efforts  to  estab- 
lish industrial  democracy? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No  ;  I  don*t  think  he  can  as  an  individual. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  It  has  got  to  be  done  collectively? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Collectively,  and  then  through  legislation,  because  If  It  is 
done  through  legislation,  then  It  Is  prescribed  and  you  can  do  away  with  the 
conciliator,  you  can  do  away  with  the  arbitrator,  the  compulsory  arbitrator. 
That  Is  why  I  favor  legislation. 

CGmmlssloner  Weinstock.  Does  that  lead  us,  then,  to  the  point  where  it  is 
made  plain  if  the  worker  hopes  to  see  industrial  democracy  established  that  his 
first  step  must  be  along  the  lines  of  organization  In  order  to  get  collective 
action? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Absolutely ;  he  has  got  to  organize. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  He  has  got  to  organize? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Otherwise  he  can  not  accomplish  his  object. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  on  the  other  hand,  what  do  you  think,  Mr. 
Guggenheim,  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  employer,  say  the  large  employer, 
how  should  he  recognize  and  deal  with  these  collective  bodies ;  do  you  think  he 
should? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Absolutely. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  He  should? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Of  course,  you  must  not  overlook  the  fact  there  are  bound 
to  be  good  organizations  and  bad  organizations,  the  same  as  we  have  good 
trusts,  so  called,  and  bad  trusts.  But  a  good  trust  with  people  at  the  head, 
and  also  a  good  organization  of  labor,  we  have  a  great  many  in  this  country, 
and  any  public-spirited  man  or  any  citizen  is  proud  of  a  good  many  of  our 
labor  organizations,  and  they  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  them.  They  can 
always  get  together,  in  my  judgment,  and  solve  their  difficulties  and  discuss 
their  troubles  and  can  dispose  of  them.  But  the  difficulty  Is  that  there  are  a 
number  of  bad  organizations  or  so-called  bad  trusts  and  bad  employers  at  the 
same  time.  The  sui^erintendent  at  the  plant  takes  an  arbitrary  position  Just 
the  same  as  the  worklngman  may  take  an  arbitrary  position.  There  is  no  one 
over  him,  and  he  does  not  have  to  refer  to  his  board  of  directors;  he  simply 
goes  to  work  and  does  as  he  pleases.  And  in  the  case  of  that  kind  It  may  be 
very  disastrous — the  result — ^and  It  becomes  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  I  do  not  believe  In  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  That  is  something  I  do 
not  approve  of.    There  are  others  that  6h — numbeis  do  approve  of  It. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  May  I  ask  what  has  been  the  policy  of  the  coi*pora- 
tlon  that  you  are  connected  with,  Mr.  Guggenheim ;  do  you  recognize  bargain- 
ing with  organized  labor? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  We  have  the  so-called  open  shop.  Anybody,  any  body  of 
men  can  come  to  us,  for  we  look  upon  our  men  and  want  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able. Of  course,  we  have  to  use  some  discretion  In  the  organization  to  protect 
our  operations.  We  have  got  to  take  care  of  our  shareholders  as  well  as  our 
laborers.    We  have  to  view  it  fi'om  the  broad  standpoint. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  your  companies  engage  in  collective  bar- 
gaining? 

Mr.  Guggenheim,  We  do  not  object  to  dealing  with  anybody.  We  do  not  dis- 
criminate in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form.    The  men  may  come  and  treat  with 
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US  as  an  organization  or  as  individuals,  or  two  or  three,  or  as  a  body,  or  rep- 
resenting the  organization. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  Do  the  companies  that  you  are  connected  with 
enter  into  agreements,  into  written  agreements,  with  labor  bodies? 

Mr.  GuooENHEiH.  Well,  we  agree— oh,  yes;  we  have  done  that;  we  agree  to 
do  that.    Of  course,  very  often  these  labor  organizations  have  representatives. 

Commissioner  Wein  stock.  Are  any  of  those  companies  operating  under  labor 
agreements  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  No  ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  have  none.? 

Mr.  Gugoenheih.  No. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is,  at  this  time  you  are  practicing  practically 
individual  bargaining? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  We  agree  what  we  will  do  and  live  up  to  it,  and  if  the 
laborer  becomes  dissatisfied  he  makes  a  kick. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  At  this  time  you  are  practically  engaged  in  what 
would  be  called  individual  bargaining? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  make  a  bargain  with  each  individual  worker? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  It  is  not  usually  done  that  way. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  is  the  way? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  They  come  in  in  groups,  three  or  four,  in  case  of  trouble, 
for  instance ;  and,  ot  course,  the  individual  worker  can  come  in,  if  he  happens 
to  be  a  carpenter  or  a  bricklayer,  and  say,  "  I  would  like  to  have  more  wages," 
and  it  is  looked  into. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  you  deal  with  him  as  an  individual? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  We  deal  with  him  as  an  individual. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  you  don't  deal  with  them  as  an  organization 
or  organized  body  whatever?  You  do  not  have  a  committee  who  comes  to  see 
you  in  behalf  of  the  men? 

^Ir.  Guggenheim.  If  they  do  come  we  receive  them  and  give  them  every  con- 
sideration. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  you  deal  with  them  collectively,  or  how? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  We  deal  with  them  collectively,  or  if  they  come  individu- 
ally, or  take  them  any  way  they  want  to  come.  There  is  absolutely  no  restric- 
tion in  any  way  in  our  business  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  would  not  permit  it.  I 
believe  that  the  other  fellow  has  got  to  be  heard.  I  give  our  men  such  instruc- 
tions. I  believe  it  Is  very  rarely  that  they  do  not  live  up  to  those  instructions. 
It  sometimes  happens  a  man  may  be  hot-headed,  and,  of  course,  when  we  find 
that  out  he  is  called  dpw^n  at  once.  We  try  to  keep  ourselves  in  touch  with 
what  is  going  on. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  say,  Mr.  Guggenheim,  that  your  corporations 
are  what  are  known  as  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes;  they  are  worked  under  that. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  that  is,  that  there  are  different  definitions  by 
different  people  of  what  the  open  shop  is.  What  is  your  idea — I  wish  you  would 
tell  what  is  your  conception  of  it? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  What  I  mean  by  the  open  shop  is  that  we  do  not  care 
whether  a  man  belongs  to  a  labor  union  or  whether  he  does  not.  He  comes  to 
us  for  employment  and  we  give  it  to  him. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  do  not  bar  the  unionist? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  We  do  not  bar  out  anybody.  We  do  not  care.  They  may 
come  and  belong  to  the  organization  or  not.  They  come  for  work.  They  are  not 
discriminated  against.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  got  a  right  to  control  a  man 
any  more  than  we  have  got  to  control  what  he  eats  or  what  he  drinks.  When 
he  leaves  our  works  that  is  his  business. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  0*Connell  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Mr.  Guggenheim,  has  your  company  ever  dealt 
with  any  particular  organization  of  labor,  made  contracts  with  them? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  do  not  think  we  have,  Mr.  Commissioner.  I  am  not  aware 
of  it.  Of  course,  as  I  say,  those  are  details  which  I  personally  would  not  be 
as  familiar  with  as  Dr.  Neill,  for  instance,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  that 
branch  of  the  business  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  there  are 
any  of  your  employees  organized  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Guggenheim? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  many  of  them  belong 
to  unions.    I  know  that,  generally  speaking. 
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Oi>Qimigsk>ner  O'OoKfiELT..  Hav^  the  employees  taken  any  part  in  the  settling 
Df  the  present  rate  of  wages  or  tlie  hours  of  labor  In  your  company  ? 

Mr.  GuoGEM HEiM.  The  employees? 

Commissioner  O'Coknkll.  Ye^ 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Well.  I  think — I  presume  we  luive.  I  know  wlien  we  settled 
this  trouble  in  New  Jer^y  and  at  various  plants,  they  say  what  tJiey  want 
and  we  consider  it  If  it  is  fair  we  give  it  to  them.  If  we  think  we  can  afford 
to  ^ive  them  that  wage  we  give  it  to  them;  and  if  we  think  we  can  not  we 
bargain  with  them  and  tell  them  the  bent  we  can  do.  They  hare  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  as  to  that  Of  course,  at  tlie  preseht  time  the  labor  condition  Is  not 
gooi  because  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor;  and  just  as  aoon  aa  conditions  im- 
prove and  it  is  justltied  and  the  more  labor  to  foe  performed,  then  lie  makes 
his  demand  and  will  get  more  for  his  labor  If  the  conditions  JustliCy. 

Commissioner  O'Connox.  The  so-called  open  shop  tluit  Commissioner  Wein- 
stock  just  made  inquiry  about 

Ilr.  GuGOENHEiu  (interrupting).  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connetx  (continuing).  Under  the  condition  of  the  open 
sh  )p  the  employee  seeks  employment  regardless  of  whether  he  is  a  uiemlier  of 
a  anion  or  not. 

Air.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Oommissloner  O'Connell.  And  he  accepts  employment  from  3'ou  on  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  when  he  maiies  a|)plicatiou  for  that  employment? 

Mr.   GUGGENHEIIC.    YOSL 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  nolKMiy  prior  to  hiK  emidoyment,  for  lum  at 
least,  has  any  part  in  the  settling  or  making  of  the  hours  or  the  wage,  hut  he 
simply  walks  into  the  plant  under  the  conditions  prevailing  there  tliat  he  liad 
no  part  in  whatever? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  That  is  right. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  That  is  wliat  we  find  in  tlie  so-called  open  shop? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes.  Well,  ho  would  lind  that  in  any  business  for  tliat 
matter — no,  in  tlie  open  shop.  Yes,  if  it  was  uxUoniziHl,  tliere  would  be  some 
conditions. 

Commissioner  O'Connkll.  Then  he  would  be  somewhat  prei^ared  for. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

CDmmissionor  O'Connell.  Under  contract  with  somebodj'? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  would  know  jiLst  exactly  the  thing  he  was 
going  into — tlie  conditions  that  had  l>e<'u  in  oi»oration  in  that  institution? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  As  you  stated  iji  reference  to  the  organizations  in 
the  railway  service? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  There  arc  contracts  made  with  the  various  organl- 
Fatlo'ns  by  practically  all  the  railroacLs  in  the  conntrj'? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes,  sir. 

ConimL«?sioner  Q'Oonxeli-  And  a  man  who  seeks  employment  knows  exactly 
the  conditions  prevailing  under  the  contractual  relations  existing  between  tlie 
employer  and  employee? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Tliat  does  not  exist  with  us.  We  Imve  no  such  arrange- 
ments. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  your  explanation 
of  the  open  shop — in  that  the  employee  has  had  no  part  as  to  having  any  say 
In  so  far  as  the  wage  or  the  houi*s  or  the  conditions  of  employment  are  con- 
cerned which  he  Is  going  to  be  employwl  under.  Your  firm  have  done  that, 
have  they  not? 

^Ir.  Guggenheim.  Yes;  we  have  set  the  price. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Set  the  price  and  the  hours  and  the  conditions 
under  which  he  shall  work? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  The  job  is  there,  and  If  he  wants  it  he  can  have 
It,  and  if  he  don't  want  It  he  don't  take  it. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Conneix.  That  Is  the  way  of  the  open  shop? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  way  it  0|>erates.  Of  course  he  can 
refuse  to  work  if  it  does  not  suit  him;  and  If  we  nootl  more  workmen,  as  Ls 
very  often  the  case,  we  get  them  and  we  liave  to  pay  tiiem  higher  wages.  That 
regulates  itself. 
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CommSiiRioiier  0*CoN?7Brx.  Now,  Mr.  Guff^<Hiheiiii.  t}»  part  I  want  to  get  at 
in,  you  spoke  of  the  right  of  tlie  worianen  to  orf^nise  and  the  benefits  that 
have  come  in  various  wa^'s  from  orpcanizatlou  ami  association  and  aii  tiiat? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Oonneix.  Suppose  I,  as  an  imlividual  workman,  wiis  em- 
ployed In  your  plant? 

Mr.  GuoGENHEiu.  Yes. 

Commissioner  0*Conn£ll.  And  I  got  the  idea  in  my  lietid  tiuit  I  wanteil  the 
hours  reduced  an  hour  per  day? 

J^Ir.  Guggenheim,  Yes. 

Oonmiissiouer  O'Ooxnell.  How  would  I  l>e  able  to  briu^  tliat  redaction  of 
hours  of  labor  about,  wliere  there  were  sevend  tiiousand  workmen  eaipioyed« 
In  my  individual  capacity? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Mr.  Commissioner,  it  would  l>e  very  difficult  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  What  would  I  have  to  do  to  succeed? 

Mr.  Guggexheim.  You  would  have  to  detieud  entirely  u})on  tiie  justice  of 
the  corporation  that  you  started  to  work  for,  of  their  acceding  to  your  terms 
after  listening  to  your  argument  and  considering  whether  they  wanted  to  give 
to  you  and  the  balance  of  the  men  wiiat  3'ou  n-sketl,  and  If  tliey  did  not  see  fit 
they  simply  would  not  do  IL 

Commissioner  O'Conneli..  Then,  in  turn,  if  I  still  wanted  to  secure  that, 
what  would  be  the  best  policy  to  pursue? 

1^1  r.  Guggenheim.  Tlie  best  policy  would  be  to  take  the  men  working  tliere 
and  get  together  and  say,  here,  we  want  so  muclu  Then  It  Ijecomes  a  question 
of  supply  and  demand.  Then  the  capitalist  says  we  will  not  accede  to  it  or  we 
will  accede  to  it. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  If  I  hoped  to  succeed.  I  would  liave  to  try  ami 
Induce  my  fellow  shopmen  to  act  collectively? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Without  a  doubt.  A  single  Individual  would  not  likely, 
unless  the  men  who  llstene<l  to  Tdni  felt  that  his  request  was  fair,  and  they 
would  endeavor  to  make  a  Just  decision  if  it  lookeil  reasonable  to  them  after  the 
presentation  of  the  facts. 

Commissioner  O'Connetx.  Tlien,  we  come  down  to  the  point  that  the  so- 
called  open  shop  Is  a  matter  of  individual  dealing — the  employer  dealing  with 
the  individual — and  the  right  of  the  individual  to  make  hLs  own  contract  with 
the  employer? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  What  we  do  Ls  this :  We  decide  what  Ls  a  fair  return  for 
the  workmen  and  anybody  can  apply  for  that  position  upon  those  terms,  and 
whether  he  Is  a  member  of  an  organization  or  not  a  member  of  an  organiza- 
tion we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  That  Ls  his  individual  affair.  But  we 
set  the  wage;  what  we  think  Ls  reasonable  and  right  and  fair  and  just;  and 
we  say  now  we  will  l)e  glad  to  have  you  work  for  ns  upon  tliase  terms  and 
conditions,  and  if  there  are  enough  workmen  that  want  the  job  they  will  go  to 
work,  and  If  we  can  not  get  enough  workmen  we  will  say,  "  Here,  we  have  got 
to  raise  our  wages,  otherwise  we  won't  get  enough  men  to  do  this  work,"  OUier 
people  are  paying  more,  or  we  would  have  to  bring  thein  from  other  places,  or 
we  would  have  to  go  about  it  the  best  way  we  could  to  fill  up  our  plant  with 
workmen  if  we  need  the  workmen. 

Commissioner  O'Conneix.  Have  you  had  the  exjierience  or  information  of 
the  result  of  investigation  of  any  kind  as  to  the  effect  that  the  oi>eration  of  a 
so-called  open  shop  has  xipon  the  organizations  of  the  men,  whether  1*:  leads  to 
disorganization  of  them  or  furthers  and  strengthens  organization,  or  what  its 
effe<'t  is? 

Mr.  GrcGKNHEiM.  No;  I  have  not  studie<l  that  from  that  viewpoint.  I  have 
never  studie<l  that  from  that  viewpoint  at  all ;  that  would  be  my  answer  to  that. 

Commissioner  O'Conneix.  If  an  individual  workman  in  your  i)lant  was  dis- 
charged for  any  alleged  cause 

Mr.  Guggenheim   (interrupting).  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connet.l  (continuing).  There  are  thousands  of  reasons  why 
men  are  discharged — as  an  individual  working  a  great  distance  away  from  your 
Kew  York  office 

Mr.  Guggenheim   (interrupting).  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Conneix  (continuing).  What  is  his  personal  opportunity  of 
getting  an  adjustment  of  his  grievance,  whether  it  l)e  real  or  imaginary,  to  tlie 
extent  of  going  up  to  you,  for  instance,  In  New  York? 
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Mr.  GrcGEWHETM.  Well,  he  would  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  because  he 
naturally  would  come  under  the  superintendent  or  foreman  who  employed  him. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  But  isn't  he  restricted  very  materially,  Mr.  Gug- 
genheim, probably  by  his  financial  affairs? 

Mr.  GuooENHEiM.  You  are  absolutely  correct  in  assuming  that,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner. But  this  is  what  happens:  We  find  if  our  superintendent  or  our  fore- 
man happens  to  be  a  man  of  no  tact,  or  happens  to  be  unfair,  as  sometimes  we 
will  happen  to  have  unfair  men  in  our  various  ramifications,  because  they  are 
very  extensive.  We  find  in  the  course  of  time  if  that  is  an  unfair  man  or  an 
unreasonable  man ;  we  find  it  out  in  some  way,  either  at  the  visitation  of  the 
plants  by  the  executive  committee  somebody  comes  and  tells  them  about  this 
and  tells  them  about  that,  and  finally  we  learn  that  we  have  got  an  incompe- 
tent man  at  the  head  of  that  business.  In  other  words,  truth  Is  mighty  and 
will  prevail.  That  is  a  proverb  we  can  believe  in,  I  think.  And  if  our  manager 
or  the  man  in  charge  or  the  foreman  happens  to  be  unreasonable  and  treats  the 
men  badly,  finally  it  will  get  out.  Some  one  In  the  town  or  place  tells  us.  But 
he  has  no  opiK)rtunity  and  he  couldn't  get  to  the  president  or  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  go  over  that  man ;  that  is,  the  workman  can  not 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  men  who  have  been  dis- 
charged and  lost  positions  have  suffered? 

Mr.  Gi'GGENHEiM.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right;  that  is  right.  And  then  the  com- 
pany suffers  also  by  the  reason  that  it  has  got  a  bad  manager  and  can  not  get  the 
best  men  and  is  handicapped.  And  that  will  finally  lead  to  the  change  and  some- 
,  body  else  Is  put  in.  Now,  these  men,  in  answer  to  that,  if  they  are  so  handicapped 
that  they  can  not  leave  there,  suffer;  but  In  the  course  of  time  that  would 
adjust  Itself.  I  know  It  does.  I  frequently  get  letters  myself — ^but  that  Is  a 
very  great  exception — where  I  am  asked  to  intercede  and  do  this  and  do  that; 
that  a  man  has  been  unjustly  discharged;  and  invariably  I  look  into  It  and 
make  thorough  investigation  and  do  not  depend  upon  the  man  he  complains  of 
entirely,  because  I  could  not  do  him  justice  if  I  did  that. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Well,  in  our  present  highly  developed  Industrial 
situation  and  the  continued  getting  together  of  employers  in  the  industrial 
world,  larger  and  larger,  I  take  it  from  what  you  say  that  the  workman,  if  he 
desires  that  protection,  he  can  not  bring  It  to  himself  as  quickly  outside  of  the 
union  as  the  union  could,  or  legislative  matters  when  brought  up  in  the  legisla- 
tive way.  His  economic  relief  must  be  by  his  association,  together  with  his 
fellow  workman. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  believe  that  is  correct.  He  will  get  quicker  results.  He 
will  get  undoubtedly  quicker  results,  unless  he  Is  protected  legislatively,  or  he 
will  get  quicker  results  by  being  a  member  of  his  organization. 

Commissioner  O'Connell,  He  will  need  the  organization,  from  past  ex- 
I)erience,  to  see  that  the  legislation  enacted  is  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  That  is  why  I  believe  in  organization. 

Commissioner  O'Connejx.  He  will  need  his  economic  organization  either  way  ? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes;  he  will  get  quicker  results  and  better  results  with  it; 
and  I  do  not  oppose  organization,  and  neither  do  any  men  in  our  employ 
oppose  them  with  our  consent. 

Cunmilssloner  O'Connell.  Your  company  would  be.  as  I  understand,  from 
an  answer  you  made  to  Commissioner  Wein.stock,  be  favorable  to  meeting  with 
an  organization  of  your  employees? 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  think  you  qualified  that  In  your  statement  by 
•saying  good 

Mr.  Guggenheim  (interrupting).  I  say — yes;  I  think  it  has  got  to  be  a  good 
organization. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  just  want  to  get  what  you  consider  a  good  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  (iX'GGENHEnr.  Well,  a  bad  organization  Is  a  bad  organization  of  men  that 
are  arbitrary  and  unreasonable,  and  men  who  make  extraordinary  demands  upon 
you  that  you  can  not  conce<le,  and  men  who  want  things  that  are  not  fair  and 
right,  and  men  at  the  head  of  those  organizations  that  will  accomplish  their 
object,  no  matter  what  the  consequences  are. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Yes;  but  men  come  and  go,  like  they  do  in  the 
corporations. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  claim  that  the  corporations  are  just  as 
bad.    We  have  a  great  many  cori)oratlon  heads,  the  heads  of  local  plants  and 
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corporations,  who  are  arbitrary  and  do  those  thlnj?s.  Therefore,  I  believe  we 
.have  gotten  or  will  get  better  results  from  these  big  combinations  and  big  or- 
ganizations than  we  get  from  the  smaller  ones. 

Ck)mmlssloner  0'Ck)NNELL.  Then,  as  I  understand,  It  is  the  men  at  the  head 
of  the  organizations  rather  than  the  organization  that  you  speak  of  when  you 
mean  good? 

Mr.  GuooENHEiM.  Yes;  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  organizations,  the  same 
as  there  are  leaders  of  the  labor  organizations,  and  the  men  at  the  head  of 
the  industrial  enterprises.    It  all  depends  on  which  men  run  the  business. 

Commissioner  Walsh.  That  is  all,  thank  you,  Mr.  Guggenheim,  unless  there  is 
something  you  desire  to  explain  and  amplify,  or  some  voluntary  statement  that 
you  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  The  only  thing  I  care  to  say,  gentlemen,  is  that  I  am  very 
much  obliged  by  your  courtesy,  and  any  other  information  that  you  want  I  will 
be  pleased  to  give  it  to  you  if  it  is  within  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  will  submit  a  written  questionnaire  to  Dr.  Neill 
later  on. 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  commission  will  take  a  recess  for  10*  minutes  at  this 
point. 

(After  a  short  recess  the  proceedings  were  resumed  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Berwlnd  \^ill  please  take  the  stand. 

TESTIUONY  OF  XB.  EDWABB  J.  BEBWIHD. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  please  state  your  name? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Edward  J.  Berwlnd. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  business,  please? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  I  am  president  of  various  coal  companies  and.  a  director  in 
a  great  many  railroad  corporations. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  is  your  place  of  residence? 

Mr.  Berwind.  2  East  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  About  39  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  ask  you,  first,  Mr.  Berwlnd,  to  please  indicate  In 
the  record  the  companies  in  which  you  are  a  director,  that  are  engaged  in  the 
mining  of  coal  alone. 

Mr.  Bebwind.  I  am  president  and  director  in — shall  I  mention  the  companies? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  please — the  coal  companies? 

Mr.  Berwind.  The  Berwlnd-Whlte  Coal  Mining  Co.,  the  Wilmore  Coal  Co., 
the  Ocean  Coal  Co.,  the  New  River  &  Pocahontas  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  the 
Kentland  Coal  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  please  indicate  at  what  points  the  companies 
in  which  you  are  connected  as  a  director  operate  coal  mines? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  They  operate  in  Pennsylvania  and  In  West  Virginia,  and  the 
property  of  which  I  am  the  owner  in  Kentucky  are  not  now  operating.  That  la 
more  of  a  land  operation,  but  still  the  property  is  there — not  developed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  you  are  operating  in  no  States  of  the  Union  now 
except  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  any  property  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  had? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  I  was  president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  In  1880  to 
1890,  and  have  not  been  since. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  have  not  l)een  there  since? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  I  have  no  interests  there  whatever. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  employees  would  you  say  you  have  ordinarily 
In  your  coal  industries  in  the  places  you  have  Indicated? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Well,  I  should  think  from  10,000  to  12,000. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  that  the  maximum? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  I  should  think  so;  yes.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  but  ap- 
proximately. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  mines  have  you  in  the  States  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  I  could  not  state  It  accurately,  but  I  could  state  It  ap- 
proximately. 
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Chaimian  Walsh.  Well,  approximately? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  I  should  think  about  35. 

Chairman  AValsh.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  first  how  many  directors  in  your  coal 
company — ^In  each  company? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  There  are  about  five  iu  each — ^four  to  five.  Some  cases  four 
and  some  five. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  do  the  directors  in  your  companies  keep  in  touch 
with  the  labor  conditions  in  tlie  various  mines? 

Mr.  BsswiNO.  Yes ;  because  the  directors  are  tlie  officers,  and  the  officers  and 
directors  are  the  owners  of  the  compan3^  It  is  a  close  corporatloit — all  of 
tiiem. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  no  executive  committee?  " 

Mr.  BsBwiND.  No  executive  committee.  Tlie  owners  of  the  property  are  tlie 
managers  of  the  enterprises. 

CImirman  Walsh.  Now,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  coal  comiianies.  or  the 
policy  of  your  coal  companies,  with  reference  to  dealing  with  the  men  emptoye<i 
in  the  industry  collectively? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Our  i>olicy  is  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  mining  laws  of  the  States 
in  which  we  operate,  to  commence  with — to  carry  out  fully  and  liberaiiy  all 
arrangements  with  the  men,  and  to  give  them  the  greatest  amount  of  consid- 
eration in  the  way  of  welfai'e  and  in  other  directions  that  is  consistent  with  the 
competition  we  have  to  meet. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  men  generally?  Do  you  deal 
with  them  collectively  or  indi\idoaUy? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  think — that  is  a  question  that  I  can  not  answer  absolutely, 
but  approximately.  The  men — we  liave  verj'  efficient  officers.  In  other  words, 
we  select  the  best  managers  we  can  find,  men  who  are  not  only  accustomed  to 
the  handling  of  labor,  but  men  who  undei'stand  the  conditions  of  mining,  under< 
stand  the  relations  of  labor  with  capital  in  this  particular  way — ^in  the  way  of 
coal  mining.  Now,  the  men  have  access,  through  their  superintendents  and 
bosses  to  the  managers  at  the  mines  of  which  there  is  a  manager  In  each  mine. 
If  they  have  any  grievance,  that  gi'ievance  is  immediately  looked  Into,  and  if 
that  grievance  has  a  basis  it  is  carried  to  a  conclusion  and  rectified.  If  it  has 
no  basis,  it  is  dropi>ed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  make  contracts  with  any  labor  organizations  in 
your  industrj'? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  made  contracts  with  any  labor  organiza- 
tion, say,  during  the  past  10  years? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  any  labor  oi^ganizatlon  liave  locals  in  your  field 

^Ir.  Berwind  (interrupting).  I  don't  understand  the  question. 

Chairman  Walsh  (continuing).  I  will. put  the  question  in  another  form. 
Any  mines  in  which  considerable  ntimbei's  of  your  employees  l)elong  to  labor 
organizations? 

Mr.  Berwind.  AVell.  we  have  reason  to  believe  there  are  more  or  less  of  those 
men  among  our  men. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  any  discrimination  made  iu  the  employment  of 
men? 

Mr.  Berwind.  None  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  With  reference  to  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  they  belong 
to  labor  organizations? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  director  in  companies  other  tliau  tlie  ones  you 
have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Berwind.  In  coal  companies? 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  other  bu.sinesses.    I  have  left  that  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes;  I  am  a  director  in  the  Erie  Railway.  I  am  a  director  in 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway.  I  am  a  director  in  the  Interborough, 
and  a  director  in  various  banks  here — bank  and  trust  companies. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  steamship  lines? 

Mr.  Beswind.  And  a  director  in  .steamship  lines. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Atlantic  Gulf  &  West  India  Steamship  Lines? 

^Ir.  Berwinh).  Yes,  sir;  and  in  the  International  Mercantile  Marine. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Berwind  National  Bank,  of 
Benvind.  Pa.? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  an  ownership  in  that. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  director  iu  It? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  A  director;  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Clyde  Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  A  director? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Cuba  Co.? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  mentioned  the  Krie.    The  Habana  Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes,  sir.  But  those  companies  you  have  just  mentioned,  the 
Cuba  Co.  and  the  Habana  Co.,  do  not  oi)erate  in  this  countrj-.  So  I  hardly 
JudRe 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Yes;  I  Judge  that  is  so  from  the  names. 
What  is  the  International  Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  The  International  Coal  Co.  is  a  concern  we  organized  to  have 
dealings  with  the  West  Indies  particulai'ly  and  Mexico. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  director  in  that? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  Internatioiuil  Mercantile  Marine  Co.? 

Mr.  Beb^vind.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  New  River  &  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  does  that  operate? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  That  operates  in  West  Virginia  on — ^all  our  properties  in  West 
Virginia  are  on  tlie  Chesapeai^e  &  Ohio  or  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  also  president  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tlie  New  York  &  Long  Island  Traction  Co.? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  A  director? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  New  York  &  Queens  County  Railway? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  New  York  Railways  Co.? 

IMr.  Bebwind.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Ocean  Goal  Co.? 

'Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  that  company? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  The  Ocean  Coal  Co.  is  a  company  which  own  properties  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa. — ^miners  of  gas  coal. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Rapid  Transit  Subway-  Construction  Co.  Is  that  a 
New  York  company? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  &  Phoenix  Railway  Co.? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  branch  of  the  Atchison;  that  isi  a  sub- 
sidiary company — the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  to  be  more 
clear. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Subway  Realty  Ca? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  The  Subway  Realty  Co.,  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  St  Louis,  Tole<lo  &  Western  Railroad? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes,  a  director. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  Wilmore  Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  That  Is  a  company  owning  a  large  body  of  land  in  Caml>ria 
and  Somerset  Counties,  Pa.,  and  not  operating,  but  a  company  which  leases 
these  lands  and  is  a  realty  company — more  of  a  realty  compan,v.  It  leases  the 
lands  to  the  operating  companies  and  builds  the  houses  and  advances  money, 
those  purposes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  corporations  do  you  own  or  represent  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  stock  other  tlian  those  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Well,  I  do  not — in  all  these  companies  you  have  mentioned? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr,  Bebwind.  I  don't  tlilnk  I  have  very  much  outside  of  tliose  in  the  way  of 
the  ownership  of  stocks,  I  mean  In  smaller  concerns  not  of  much  importance,  or 
not  a  very  large  holding  of  stock. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  What  information  do  you  possess  concerning  labor  condi- 
tions in  the  coal  corporation;  first,  how  is  that  information  acquired? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  In  the  which? 

Chairman  W^alsh.  In  the  coal  corporation,  in  the  actual  operating. 

Mr.  Berwind.  You  mean  my  own  companies? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;   your  own   companies. 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Well,  our  organization  is  this:  The  coal  companies  are  all 
owne<l  by  four  Individuals,  and  hence  we,  tlie  owners  of  that  corporation,  and 
its  officers,  and  its  directors,  and  the  operating  department,  keep  in  touch  daily 
by  telegraph,  telephone,  and  by  mail  with  its  properties,  and  all  information 
comes  through  the  general  managers  of  the  properties  to  the  main  offices — ^to 
the  operating  offices  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  there  are  frequent  visits  by  the 
officers  of  the  corporations  to  these  various  properties. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  reports  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  condition  of  labor 
in  the  industry  made  In  writing  to  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Well,  not  made  perhaps  in  the  report  form  that  it  would  be 
In  a  corporation  wiiere  we  had  miscellaneous  stockholders ;  but  it  is  all  in  the 
form  of  correspondence  from  day  to  day.    It  is  constant. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  repeat.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  practice  you  say  yon 
have  of  visiting  the  plants  of  the  corporation  in  which  you  are  interestetl? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Oh,  our  officers  visit  the  plants,  I  should  say,  6,  7,  or  8,  or  10 
times  a  year,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary ;  sometimes  oftener  and  sometimes 
less. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  practice? 

Mr.  Berwind.  My  own  practice  is  not  as  often  as  I  ought  to  go. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  frequently  would  you  say  you  had  visited  them 
within  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  have  not  visited  any  in  the  last  year. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  now,  who  did  that  sort  of  work  for  your  company 
in  the  past  year,  what  individual? 

Mr.  Berwind.  The  vice  president  of  the  company  and  the  general  manager 
in  Philadelphia. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  are  their  names? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Mr.  Henry  Berwind  and  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  has  it  been,  Mr.  Berwind,  since  you  did  make 
puch  an  inspection,  if  you  have  done  that  part  of  the  work  yourself  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  made  those  inspections  within  two  years.  I  suppose  I  have 
made  those  inspections,  going  out  to  most  of  the  properties,  within,  say,  two 
years,  and  before  that  at  Intervals,  not  so  large,  but  the  last  two  years  I  have 
been  away  a  good  deal. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  your  opinion,  to  what  extent  are  the  directors  of  the 
corporation  responsible  for  the  laboring  conditions  in  them,  regardless  of  the 
residence  of  the  director? 

Mr.  Berwind.  How  far  are  they  responsible? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  for  the  labor  conditions  in  the  industries  In  which 
they  are  directors. 

Mr.  Berwind.  My  view  Is  this:  That  the  general  directors  of  companies  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  familiar  with  the  labor  operations ;  that  is,  men  who  invest  money 
in  corporations  generally,  and  stockholders  are  not  generally  familiar  with 
labor  operations.  Those  directors  who  are  most  likely  to  look  into  the  labor 
operations  of  the  cori)orations  of  which  they  are  directors,  but  the  man  who  Is 
ignorant  of  it,  I  think,  rather  refrains  from  expressing  any  views  about  it,  trust- 
ing to  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel,  the  official  personnel  of  the  railroads  and 
the  reports  of  the  president  to  the  board  in  general.  Tliat  varies  to  some  extent, 
in  my — personally  I  do  look  Into  labor  conditions,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  coriK)- 
rations  I  am  in,  because  I  have  been  more  or  less  associated  with  labor  matters 
the  last  30  or  40  years.     But  I  do  not  think  that  is  general  with  directors. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  directors  should  have  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  should  have  an  organization  within  the  industry  to  keep  iu 
constant  touch  with  labor  conditions? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  do  not  think — I  think  it  would  produce  confusion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  that  it  should  be  done  in  what  manner,  according  to 
your  ideas? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done;  I  think  reports,  full  reports,  should 
be  given,  or  collecteil,  by  the  managers  of  the  railroads  or  of  the  corporations 
who  employ  labor.  Those  reports  are  then  put  together  and  brought  to  the 
executive  officers  of  the  concern.    They  are  discussed  in  detail  by  them,  in  fuU 
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detail.  Then,  when  they  are  brought  before  the  board,  if  anything  Is  brought 
np  with  regard  to  labor,  the  board  can  decide  anything  that  is  of  importance 
enough  for  them  to  make  a  change  from  what  has  been  the  practice,  from  the 
complete  details.  Details  are  concretely  stated,  with  the  reasons  for  and 
against,  as  a  rule,  and  the  board  then  pass  their  opinion.  It  is  generally  left 
to  the  executive  officer  of  the  concern ;  that  is,  the  president  and  the  manager. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  that  the  logic  might  be  that  the  board  of  directors 
would  lay  out  the  general  plan  and  establish  standards  of  labor  conditions  as 
they  do  with  all  other  things,  and  the  details  should  be  left  to  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  particular  Industry? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  do  not  think  the  directors  are  competent  to  lay  out  the 
general  plan.  I  think  that  rests  with  the  staff  to  lay  out  the  general  plan  and 
submit  tliat  to  the  board  of  directors  for  their  consideration. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  directors 


Mr.  Berwind  (interrupting).  Would  know  what- 


Chairnian  Walsh  (continuing).  Would  have  the  last  say  on  the  plan,  and 
decide  that. 

Mr.  Berwind.  That  is  true. 

Chairman  Walsh.  They  would  have  to,  of  course,  obtain  information  just 
according  to  their  own  conscience  before  they  would  pass  upon  it,  of  course? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes ;  but  I  think  the  majority  of  men  who  are  directors  in  con- 
cerns are  not  so  educated  and  have  not  had  the  experience  to  pass  upon  the  de- 
tails of  labor,  the  employment  of  labor,  either  upon  railroads  or  in  large  indus- 
trial corporations,  only  on  the  general  plan. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  from  that  standard,  then,  and  according  to  your  own 
standards,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  covering  specific  points  as  to 
what  you  deem  proper  labor  conditions.  First,  what  should  be  the  length  of  the 
working  day? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  that  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  kind  of  enterprise 
that  the  people  were  engaged  in. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  we  will  confine  it  to  yours.  I  would  like  you  to  say 
it  freely  without  regard  to  any  condition  that  may  exist  In  any  particular  place, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  I  will  preamble  my  answer  by  making  an  explanation- 
Chairman  Walsh.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Berwind  (continuing).  That  in  my  own  business  we  pay  by  the  ton, 
and  therefore  the  number  of  hours  that  the  men  work  Is  very  largely  de- 
pendent upon  their  wishes  in  the  matters.  So  that  the  question  of  the  length 
of  the  laboring  day  does  not  enter  into  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  from  the  money  standpoint? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  yes;  from  the  money  standpoint;  yes;  It  continues  Into 
that.  They  get  paid  exactly  for  what  they  do.  In  other  words,  they  choose 
their  own  length  of  hours. 

Chairman  W' alsh.  My  suggestion  was,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  work- 
man as  to  the  piecework,  but  what  I  was  asking  and  directing  your  attention 
to  was  to  the  proposition  generally  regardless  of  the  economic  advantage  of 
the  worker,  or  of  the  employer,  what  should  be  the  length  of  a  working  day 
for  a  laborer  or  a  worker  engage<!  In  the  coal-mlnlng  industry? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  I  think — I  should  think  nine  hours  a  day. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  should  the  yearly  income  be,  under  present  condi- 
tions, for  an  un.skilled  workman? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying— I  will  answer  that  by  telling 
you  what  they  are  in  my  concern.  I  would  not  like  to  pass  on  what  they  ought 
to  be  In  other  concerns ;  that  depends  very  much  on  conditions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  yearly  income,  then,  in  your  concern  for  unskilled 
labor? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Men  laboring  In  our  concerns  can  earn  from  $3  to  $5  a  day 
every  day  of  their  lives  and  not  work  over  eight  hours. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Unskilletl  labor?    • 

Mr.  Berwind.  Ordinary  mining  labor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is,  the  coal  digger? 

Mr.  Berwind.  The  coal  digger. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  are  there  other  forms  of  manual  labor  than  coal 
diggers  In  your  industry? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes;  of  course,  the  collateral  men  that  haul  the  coal,  you  know, 
and  the  electricians  and  the  drivers  and  the  dumpers,  and  so  forth. 
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Chairmuu  Walsh.  What  do  you  think  the  yearly  income  for  unskilled  work- 
men should  be,  I  mean  other  than  coal  digger^  the  minimum,  I  will  say,  the 
minimum  yearly  income? 

Mr.  Bkbwind.  That  would  be  a  pretty  hard  question  for  me  to  answer,  sir; 
I  could  not  do  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  tlie  minimum  yearly  income  In  your  industry? 

Mr.  Bekwina.  I  do  not  know. 

Chairmao  Walsh.  For  unskilled  labor  other  than  the  coal  digger? 

Mr.  BcswiND.  I  have  not  those  figures  before  me,  but  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  put  them  before  you  if  I  have  them.    I  know  they  are  very  satisfactory. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  submit  them  to  us? 

Mr.  Bkbwind.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  the  general  average  of  them. 

(See  Kerwlnd  exhibit) 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  could  not  approximate  it  here  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Bekwind.  I  could  not  at  tiiis  time,  but  I  will  tell  you  this,  in  connection 
with  it,  which  may  interest  you,  that  for  25  years  we  have  been  unable  to 
work  our  mine  at  capacity  because  the  men  would  not  work  the  hours.  In 
other  words,  we  had  26  days  work  In  tlie  month  and  we  rarely  could  get 
over  19  days  from  the  men,  between  various  holidays  and  funerals  and  pay 
days  and  the  day  after  pay  day,  cut  us  down  in  our  work.    [Laughter.] 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  do  not  give  expression  to  your  feelings.  We  can 
not  allow  that 

Mr.  Bebwind.  And  the  result  of  that  has  been  that  our  operations  under 
those  conditions  do  not  get  the  maximum  result,  as  yon  can  see.  So  that  we 
do  not  intend — I  am  saying  this  with  nothing  derogatory  to  the  men,  it  is  per- 
fectly right  if  they  want  to  work  19  days,  that  is  their  affair;  but  it  shows 
that  the  earnings  firom  those  19  days  are  sufficient  and  satisfactory  to  those 
men,  or  they  would  have  worke<l  26  days,  because  they  were  not  restrained 
by  us  from  working  26  days.  That  Is  not  true  at  the  present  time,  I  under- 
stand, but  that  has  been  true  until  within  the  last  six  months,  for  many  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  With  regard  to  compensation  for  industrial  accidents, 
what  would  be  the  proper  compensation  under  the  present  form  in  your  in- 
dustry to  a  workman  who  was  to  lose  an  arm,  we  will  say? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  I  couldn*t  say  anything  in  regard  to  that,  because  I  have  not 
gone  into  it.  That  is  In  the  operating  department  in  Philadelphia.  They 
attend  to  all  those  matters. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  has  never  been  passed  up  to  you? 

Mr.  Bkrwind.  Never  been  passeil  to  me.  We  have  our  standard  arrange- 
ments; we  comply  with  the  price — ^advanced  ideas  of  compensation  generally 
and  recompensation  for  accidents. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  a  number  of  details,  as  to  the  loss  of  an  eye,  the 
loss  of  life,  and  so  fMth.  Would  your  answer  be  the  same  as  to  that,  that  you 
did  not  have  the  details? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No;  I  am  not  posted.  I  might  do  Injustice  to  the  subject 
and  myself  by  making  the  statement 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  say  you  iiave  a  very  definite  standard  of  compensa- 
tion for  accidents? 

Mr.  BEBWiNa  I  did  not  say  very  definite.  I  said  it  was  a  very  broad,  fair 
one. 

Chairman  Walsh.  A  broad,  fair  one? 

Mr.  Berwind.  The  policy  of  our  company  is  to  deal  absolutely  fairly  with 
tlie  men  in  everything,  and  I  think  you  will — I  was  going  to  say  that  we  hold 
tliat  reputation. 

Chairman  Walsh*  And  how  is  that — is  that  with  reference  to  legal  lia- 
bility or  not? 

Mr.  Berwind.  With  reference  to  everythlup:,  everything  in  our  dealings,  in 
our  relations  with  our  people;  our  relations  with  our  petyple  are  very  satis- 
factory. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  the  present  time  I  am  confining  it  to  the  question  of 
compensation  for  Industrial  accidents 

Mr.  Bkrwind.  And  I  am  not  well  posteil  about  that  and  I  would  rather  not 
pass  any  opinion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  submit  a  statement  to  the  commission  that 
would  give  it  some  Information  on  the  broad  policy  of  the  company  ^^'lth  ref- 
erence to  the  amount  of  compensation,  for  instance,  for  the  loss  of  an  arm,  or 
the  loss  of  both  eyes,  or  the  loss  of  a  life,  or  permanent  disability? 
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Mr.  Beewind.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  coulU  do  that,  hut  I  will  see  whether 
I  can  do  It,  with  great  pleasure. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  you  would,  I  whih  you  would  do  so,  Mr.  Berwind. 

I^ir.  Bebwind.  All  right 

(See  Berwind  exhibit.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  Is  your  opinion  as  to  the  age  and  condition  under 
which  children  should  be  employed  in  your  industry? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  I  have  no  opinion  on  that.    We  do  not  employ  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  discharge  of  workmen 
who  liave  become  inefficient  after  long  service  in  any  industry? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  My  own  view  is  that  people  who  have  been  long  in  the  service 
and  have  rendered  good  service,  they  should  be  taken  care  of  in  some  way. 
I  do  not  know  tliat  we  have  paid  any  special  attention,  but  I  think  we  have 
under  the  mining  laws  and  under  the  compensation  law  of  the  State,  tliat  has 
all  been  provided  for — the  States  we  are  operating  in. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  tlie  alleged  policy  of  refusing 
to  employ  unskilled  workmen  who  are  over  35  years  of  age  or  skilled  workmen 
who  are  over  45  years  of  age? 

]Mr.  Bebwind.  Well,  I  do  not  tiiink  we  have  ever  established  any  policy. 
We  take  any  man  that  Is  competent  to  work,  who  does  his  work,  without  re- 
gard to  his  age. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  should  be  done,  If  you  have  anj-  opinion  on  the 
subject,  with  reference  to  the  care  of  persons  who  have  passed  the  real  pro- 
ductive point  In  age? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  tlilnk  that  varies  with  conditions  and  with  the  kind  of  labor 
that  is  done  and  a  gooil  many  other  considerations. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  that  machinery  could  be  established  in 
any  industry  or  by  cooperation  of  industry  with  the  governmental  agencies, 
or  any  other  way  to  take  care  of  such  things  as  that,  or  is  it  advisable  to  do  so. 
In  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  I  think  anything  is  advisable  to  do  that  has  an  element  of 
fairness  in  it,  whatever  that  may  be;  if  there  is  an  element  of  fairness  in 
this  comi)en8atlon,  it  seems  to  me  there  is,  I  think,  a  way  could  be  found  that 
might  be  the  solution  of  it.  But  I  have  never  given  any  stufly  to  it  and  I 
would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  on  something  I  have  not  lookeil  into  my- 
self. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  not  looked  into  the  question  of  social  insurance, 
what  might  be  called  betterment  insurance? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Co.? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  The  Berwind- White  Coal  Mining  C/O.  Is  a  company  that  oper« 
ates  in  Cambria,  Somerset,  and  Clearfield  Counties,  Pa. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  number  of  men  employed  by  that  company? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Well,  offhand,  I  should  say  six  or  eight  thousand  men — be- 
tween those  figures. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  Is  your  scale  of  wages,  monthy  or  annually,  in  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  The  wages  are  establisheil  by  the — there  Is  a  rate  per  ton  for 
mining. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  much  per  ton? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  I  think  it  is  60  cents  a  ton,  is  the  fiat  rate.  I  think  so.  I  did 
not  come  prepared  with  thos^e  statistics  or  I  would  have  had  them  in  mind. 

Chf^lrman  Walsh.  Those  that  you  are  not  prepared  with,  I  will  ask  you  to 
kindly  furnish  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  Berwind.  We  will  give  you  any  of  that  information,  because  It  is  all 
open  to  you. 

(See  Berwind  exhibit.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  establishes  the  price  per  ton  to  be  paid  to  the  em- 
ployee? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Well,  Just  where  that  is  established  Is  in  this  way:  In  the 
first  place,  the  miners*  union  in  a  great  measure  in  this  country  have  made 
the  scale  uniform  throughout  the  various  States,  and  although  we  do  not  work 
with  the  union,  we  take  their  scale  of  wages  as  our  basis  of  operation.  That 
is  brought  about  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  They  change.  They  have 
not  changed  now  for  some  years.  They  have  advanced ;  that  is,  they  have  been 
advanced  in  the  last  10  years  very  considerably,  but  thwe  has  been  no  recession 
In  them.    Of  coarse,  tht  cost  of  mining  Is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  markets 
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for  coal.  That  depemls  on  what  you  can  get  for  your  coal  in  the  first  place; 
and  in  the  second  place,  very  largely  on  the  supply  of  labor.  We  do  not  change 
our  labor  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month.  These 
changes  In  the  rate  of  labor  come  along  at  intervals  of  some  distance  apart. 
Those  are  brought  about  generally  by  trouble  in  some  district  bringing  the 
matter  up  before  all  the  different  managements  for  their  consideration,  and  they, 
decide  whether  or  not  they  can  pay  the  wages. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  Berwind  White  Coal 
Co.  plant? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Well,  as  I  say,  they  are  largely  dependent  on  the  operators 
themselves.  They  are  paid  by  the  ton.  They  can  work  as  many  hours  in  the 
day  as  they  see  fit.  The  thing  we  try  to  secure  is  the  men  that  will  work  the 
greatest  number  of  hours.  And  if  a  man  will  not  work  a  certain  number  of 
hours  we  try  to  find  men  who  will. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  that  minimum? 

Mr.  Berwind.  We  have  no  minimum  fixed  that  I  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  certain  number  of  hours  you  think  proper 
for  the  men  to  work. 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  think  all  men  should  work  six  or  seven  hours,  and  the  miner 
ought  to  work  at  least  eight  hours  a  day,  seven  or  eight  hours.  It  is  about  the 
average  day's  work  in  the  mining. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  laborers  who  do  not  work  by  the  piece? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes.  I  have  been  saying  the  drivers,  the  dumpers,  and  the 
unskilled  labor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  are  the  working  hours  of  those? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  think,  if  I  recollect  right,  their  working  hours  are  nine 
hours.  I  think  so.  But  I  will  be  more  definite  if  you  will  Just  give  me  a 
memorandum  of  what  information  you  want 

(See  Berwind  exhibit.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will.  We  will  call  -upon  you  for  that  information 
definitely.  I  wish  you  would  describe  the  living  conditions  of  your  employees, 
whether  they  own  their  own  homes,  whether  they  rent  them,  and  if  they  rent 
them  who  they  rent  them  from,  etc. 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes.  The  living  conditions  of  the  miners  in  our  district  are 
very  goo<l,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  rather  better  than  the  average  throughout 
any  mining  region.  The  miners  very  often,  in  many  cases,  own  their  proper- 
ties, are  always  at  liberty  to  buy  their  properties,  and  the  company  builds  the 
houses  and  tries  to  build  them  in  a  way  which  would  be  of  advantage  for  the 
general  good  of  the  men  in  the  mining  regions.  They  are  charged  a  minimum 
rent  on  a  very  small  percentage,  and  as  a  rule  these  houses  are  open  to  them 
to  purchase  either  by  Installment  or  any  plan  which  Is  mutually  satisfactory. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  minimum  rent  and  what  is  the  percentage  that 
It  is  figured  upon? 

Mr.  Berwind.  That  Is  another  technical  question  I  would  have  to  ask  you 
to  put  It  In  your  list. 

(See  Berwind  exhibit.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  tell,  for  Instance,  how  much  per  room  Is  charged 
where  a  house  Is  rented? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No;  I  could  not  do  that. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Are  the  charges  uniform  for  different  parts  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  they  are  where  we  operate. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  mean  where  you  are  personally  acquainted  with  It. 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  operate  companies'  stores? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  any  subsidiary  company  in  which  you  are  Interested 
operate  companies*  stores? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No.  When  you  say  I  am  Interestetl,  I  have  got  some  Interest 
In — when  we  open  our  properties  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a  very 
rough  and  unpopulate<l  country  generally  where  we  operate,  and  it  become^ 
necessary  for  a  company  to  stiirt  a  store  or  something  to  facilitate  the  putting 
up  of  their  plants;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  obtaine<l  to  a  magnitude  of  any 
amount  those  are  dispose<l  of,  and  we  exercise  no  influence  on  them  in  any  way. 
The  men  are  absolutely  at  liberty  to  buy  anywhere  or  everywhere  they  want, 
and  nobody  Is  restricted  from  going  in  and  selling  anything  they  please.  They 
have  the  fullest  access  to  obtain  property  and  to  have  their  homes  and  every- 
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thing  else  of  thnt  kind.  We,  in  fact,  only  look  upon  the  stores  as  a  convenience 
for  our  men,  and  where  we  do  anything  in  that  regard  we  exercise  our  influence 
to  keep  the  prices  down  and  not  advance. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  no  such  stores  now  at  any  of  your  properties? 

^Ir.  Berwind.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Or  no  other  company? 

Mr.  Berwind.  None  of  those  companies. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  And  no  company  stores  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  in  your  industry  during  the  past 
five  years? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes ;  we  had  a  strike  in  our  Westmoreland  property  some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  and  we  had  a  temporary  holdup,  I  think,  about  three  years 
ago  in  our  Cambria  County  mines,  but  it  was  nothing  of  any  importance — noth- 
ing of  any  length. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  those  the  only  two  in  the  past  five  years? 

Mr.  Berw^ind.  I  think  so. 

Chairnian  Walsh.  You  have  been  present  at  many  meetings,  I  suppose,  of 
your  board  of  directors  where  labor  policies  to  be  pursued  by  the  corporation 
have  been  discussed? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  was  going  to  say  we  are  together  very  constantly,  because,  as 
I  say,  the  officers  are  the  board  of  directors,  so  that  you  may  say  my  company 
is  constantly  at  a  meeting,  and  those  questions  come  up. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  the  minutes  of  your  board  of  directors  Indicate  any 
established  policy  on  the  part  of  the  directors  in  regard  to  labor  policies? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No.    That  is  all  in  our  general  correspondence. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  information  as  to  conditions,  how  tliey  were  deter- 
mined, would  be  as  you  have  already  stated?! 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  decide  labor  policies  in  your  industry  upon  the 
same  basis  as  you  decide  other  financial  policies? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Will  you  ask  that  question  again? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  decide  labor  policies  in  your  industry  the  same  as 
you  decide  financial  policies? 

Mr.  Berw^ind.  Well,  no,  no;  financial  policies  are  very  changeable  commodi- 
ties, you  know,  and  vary  from  time  to  time ;  but  labor  policy  Is  fixed  with  us, 
because  it  must  be.  We  can  not  vary  a  labor  policy  from  day  to  day.  We  must 
have  a  certain  general  outline  for  conducting  our  business.  That  is  arrived  at 
in  the  way  I  explained  to  you  earlier.  The  bosses  plus  the  managers  of  the 
pror>erties — that  is,  the  superintendents — report  to  the  general  manager,  and 
the  general  manager  is  on  the  spot,  he  knows  lmme<llately  what  is  going  on,  and 
goes  immediately  and  attends  to  all  the  difficulties  that  are  involved  and  settles 
them  on  the  spot.  If  there  is  any  change  of  wage  about  to  take  place,  that  of 
course  comes  to  us  immediately,  as  ofl^icers  of  the  company ;  and  as  the  officers 
are  the  directors,  too,  of  course,  then,  in  that  way  that  question  comes  up. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Berwind,  we  will  take  an  adjournment 
until  2.30  this  afternoon.    Will  you  please  return  at  that  time? 

(At  12..S0  of  this  Thursday,  January  21,  191.5,  a  recess  w^as  taken  until  2.30 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  at  the  same  place.) 

AFTER    recess — 2.30    P.    M. 

IVesent  as  before. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  the  house  please  come  to  order,  and  preserve  perfect 
order;  we  are  about  to  resume. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EDWABB  J.  BERWIKB— ContlnuecL 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  there  any  corporations,  ^Ir.  Berwind,  in  which  you 
are  direc*tor — in  any  of  the  corporations  of  which  you  are  a  director  Is  there  an 
organization  of  the  employees? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  local  organizations 
among  them  or  not ;  we  never  inquire  Into  that  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  there  ever  been  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes;  I  know  there  were  a  great  many  years  ago — they  were 
in  the  general  organizations  of  labor,  you  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Berwind.  But  not  of  late  years ;  not  for  10  or  12  years  or  more. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Wliat  were  the  effects  of  sach  organizations,  in  so  far  as 
you  were  informed?  Did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  tlie  desirability  or  un- 
desirability  of  dealing  with  employes  in  organizations? 

Blr.  Bebwind.  No — our  experience  lias  taught  us  that  we  dealt  better  with  our 
employees  direct. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  tlie  effect  upon  the  employees 
well-being?  Is  he  better  off  organized  so  that  he  may  deal  collectively,  or 
otheriN-lse? 

Mr.  Bebwixd.  I  can  only  say  that  a  rigid  Inquiry  into  the  situation  will 
show  that  our  men — our  mining  situation  in  our  own  properties  is  considered 
the  best  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  my  answer  to  it,  and  we  are 
not  organized. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  as  to  the  general  effect,  such  as  the  suggestion  which 
you  made  prior  to  lunch,  for  instam-e,  that  the  standard  of  wages  was  fixed 
by  those  industries  in  which  there  was  organization ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  The  organizations  approve  of  certain  rates  of  wages.  Those 
are  generally  pronmlgattMl  and  they  become  the  working  rates  throughout  the 
districts  where  they  are  in  operation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  made  a  study  of  that  condition  to  deter- 
mine how  it  happens  that  when  the  union  sets  a  price  for  mining  coal  that  the 
organizations  in  which  there  are  no  union  mines,  or  in  which  tliey  are  divided 
among  union  or  nonunion,  always  adopt  the  same  price? 

•  Mr.  Berwind.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  my  company  to  pay  the  highest 
wages  paid;  that  has  been  its  practice,  to  pay  the  highest  regular  wage  paid. 
I  can  not  possibly  comment  in  anj-  other  way  than  that.  We  are  willing  to  pay 
the  highest  wage,  but  we  do  not  want  to  be  dominated  by  any  outside  influence 
in  our  business. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Suppose  the  wajre  droppe<i  to  quite  a  low  level  under  the 
competitive  conditions  you  have 

Mr.  Bebwind  (interrupting).  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  would  be  required  to  drop  yours? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes,  sir;  competition  has  always  a  ruling  effect  in  our  wages. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  it  be  your  idea  that  the  fixing  of  wages  by  the 
unions  in  those  industries  in  which  organization  does  exist  would  fix  the  price 
in  all  industry? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  do  not  say  it  fixes  the  price. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  all  plants  in  that  industrj't  I  should  say? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  It  is  a  p<»tent  factor  in  it.  They  do  not  fix  it  but  the  conten- 
tion raised  is  a  fair  ^-age,  and  they  arrive  at  a  conclusion  and  that  is  always 
satisfactory  to  us  and  we  pay  It. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  allowing  representatives  of 
labor  unions  to  visit  your  employees  and  carry  on  their  work  among  them? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Personally  I  am  opposed  to  it,  for  the  reason  that  they  stimu- 
late trouble  among  people  who  are  satisfied,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they  should 
be  stimulated  to  trouble. 

Chairman  Walsh.  D(k»s  tliat  go  all  through  Industry? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  do  not  say  all  industry,  but  in  our  Industry  where  we  pay 
the  largest  wages  and  the  welfare  of  our  men  Is  the  best — while  we  do  not 
oppose  it,  I  do  not  think  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  advocates  of  labor  come 
in  there  to  stimulate  trouble. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  a  result  of  your  experience  In  industry,  Mr.  Berwind, 
do  you  believe  that  industrial  discontent  in  America  is  increasing  or  decreasing? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well.  I  will  tell  you — industrial  discontent  increases  as  to — it 
is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand.  Of  course,  discontent  arises  when  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  idle  labor  and  when  there  is  no  place  to  employ  enough  of 
the  people,  but  in  times  of  prosperity  I  can  not  say  that  Is  exactly  the  same. 
In  times  of  prosi)erity  labor  knows  that  it  is  able  to  command  a  higher  price 
and  it  tries  to  get  It. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I>o  you  observe  any  movements  In  either  direction,  so  far 
as  social  discontent  is  concerne<l,  of  its  increasing  or  decreasing? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No;  I  can  not  say  I  have  observed  any  great  difference  in 
past  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  in  your  employ  coal  dockmen,  do  you,  Mr. 
Berwind? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No.     We  have  a  pier  on  which  we  employ  pier  laborers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  employees  do  you  have  on  that  pier? 
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^Ir.  Bebwi:(di.  I  could  uot  teU  you  off-hand;  I  should  not  think  over  100  or 
125,  if  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  barge  captains  have  you  in  tlie  employ  of  your 
comiMinj'? 

Mr.  Berw/nd.  Well,  roundly,  I  should  say  125  or  150. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  salaries  do  they  receive? 

Mr.  Bbrwjxd.  I  do  not  know  what  their  wages  are  now. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  $50  per  month? 

Mr.  Bee  WIND.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  thoir  fumilies  live  on  the  boats? 

Mr.  Beswind.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  they  have  children  on  the  boats? 

Mr.  Bkbwikd.  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  sure  of  that 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  educational  facilities  have  the  children  of  the  barge 
captains? 

Mr.  Berwind.  They  lay  up  every  night  at  piers,  and  they  have  access  to  the 
land  a  great  deal  of  the  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  received  any  protests  or  complaints  from  the 
captains  of  these  barges  as  to  the  rate  of  wage  paid  them? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Not  emanating  from  the  men,  but  emanating  from  pe<^le  out- 
side of  the  men,  we  have. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  captains  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  rate? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes;  we  found  them  to  be  so  until  these  outside  agitations 
came  on  about  a  year  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  a  committee  of  barge  captains  in  the  employ 
of  the  Ben^^ind-White  Coal  Co.  appointed  to  take  up  the  matter  of  increase  in 
their  pay,  in  the  spring  of  1913? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  think  there  was. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  were,  they  being  paid? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  think  $45  or  $50  a  month.  We  pay  two  rates  of  wages.  I 
think  the  older  captains  get  a  little  higher  wage  than  the  junior  ones. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Did  they  organise  to  present  their  demands  or  requests? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes;  I  think  they  organized  and  sent  a  committee  to  us. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  they  organise  in  tiie  form  of  some  particular  union? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No  ;  I  don*t  know  that  they  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  union  to  which  the  barge  captains  would 
naturally  belong,  if  they  joined  an  organization,'  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  do  not  know — I  think  they  have  a  boatmen's  union.  That  is 
my  own  judgment,  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  deal  with  organizations  of  your  employees,  Mr. 
Berwind,  wlien  they  make  demands? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  We  always  receive  tliem  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say— > 
yes.    That  is,  of  our  own  employees,  always. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  is  Mr.  Vanwie? 

Mr.  Berwind.  He  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  delivery  department  of  our 
business. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  that  take  in  the  part  of  your  industry  where  the 
barge  captains  are  employed? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes ;  he  has  that  directly  under  his  control. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  Mr.  Vanwie  call  your  attention  to  a  request  that  had 
been  made  upon  him  by  the  barge  captains,  for  an  increase  of  pay  in  the  spring 
of  1913? 

Mr.  Berwit^d.  He  did  not  call  it  to  my  attention,  but  called  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  management  of  the  office,  who  brought  it  to  my  attention. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  action  was  taken  by  your  company,  was  the  request 
In  writing? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  in  writing  or  not,  but  I 
think  the  result  was  that  we  fixed  the  wage  of  the  captains — all  of  them— 
at  $50  a  month,  an  increase  of  some  10  or  12  per  cent. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  increased  it  from  $45  to  $50  a  month? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  received  complaints  from  your  laborers  as  to 
the  shortage  in  their  pay  at  different  times,  Mr.  Berwind? 

Mr.  Berwind.  We  have  had — vre  received.  I  think,  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
statements  that  the  people  who  distributed  the  money  to  our  employees — ^that 
they  have  retained  certain  amounts  out  of  that  money — they  were  not  paid 
over,  in  other  words.    That  is  to  say,  the  office  delivered  the  money  to  the  men 
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In  charge  of  the  dock,  and  he  did  not  pass  It  over,  but  we  could  never  trace  the 
slightest  foundation  for  that  story.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  engaged  in  any 
enterpri.se  to  do  men  out  of  their  lal)or  or  earnings  and  won't  be  a  party  to  it. 
and  any  man  who  does  it  will  be  discharged ;  we  do  not  do  that  sort  of  business. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  sort  of  investigation  did  you  malce? 

Mr.  Berwind.  We  made  a  very,  very  complete  investigation,  as  far  as  we 
could  iwssibly  make  it,  und  we  could  not  get  any  trace  of  any  such  thing  having 
happened. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  sort  of  a  report  was  made  to  the  men  who  made  the 
charge  on  that? 

Mr.  Berwind.  We  told  them  simply  we  knew  it  could  not  happen  again,  and 
we  told  them  we  knew  it  never  had  happened. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  had  strikes  in  your  Industry  within  the  past  few 
years? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  I  do  not  think  within  two  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  transportation  part  of  your  industry,  Mr.  Berwind? 

Mr.  Berwind.  The  transportation  part? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir.    The  water  transportation? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  was  the  1913  incident  you  spoke  of  the  time  that  that 
happened  ? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  what  happened  at  that  time,  as  I  recollect,  that 
that  strike  occurred? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Oh,  yes;  they  had  quite  a  lot  of  men  that  left  and  we  put  in 
new  men  and  the  others  came  back  afterwards. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  this  Incident  you  refer  to  the  incident  where  outsiders 
intervened  ? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes.  In  fact,  they  abandoned  our  property,  left  it  floating  In 
the  river  without  giving  us  notice  that  they  were  going ;  Just  left  the  boats  there 
run  wild. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  that  after  the  organization  was  perfected  or  was  it 
before? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No;  that  was — they  did  that  overnight. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was,  Mr.  Berwind,  whether  or 
not  they  did  that  before  or  after  the  demand  was  made,  before  or  after  the 
strike? 

3^Ir.  Berwind.  I  probably  think  they  had  formulated — the  demand  was  made 
in  a  hurry  overnight.  They  wanted  this  thing  and  they  were  not  willing  to 
wait,  and  if  we  were  not  going  to  do  it  right  away  they  would  stop,  and  they 
abandoned  everything  where  it  stood.  This  property  was  all  perishable  prop- 
erty, floating  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  barges  and  alongside  of  steamers  In  the 
river  and  in  other  places. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  a  collision  in  that  instance  between  the  strikers 
and  the  nonunion  men? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  think  not.  I  mean  as  far  as  I  know.  Yes — ^not  a  collision 
between  the  strikers  and  nonunion  men,  but  tlve  strikers  did  interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  the  coal,  and  the  new  men  that  were  put  in  there,  and  did  inter- 
fere, I  think,  in  every  way. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Were  there  lives  lost  in  the  controversy? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No;  I  think  not.  There  was  some  violence,  but  not  of  any 
very  great  character. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  any  person  who  attempted  to  intervene  directly 
In  the  matter  with  you,  any  person  or  persons  from  the  outside? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Not  that  I  recall,  except  a  labor-organization  man,  I  think, 
came  to  see  us  once  or  twice. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  some  questions,  Mr.  Weinstock,  that  you 
would  like  to  ask? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Weinstock  desires  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  ^Ir.  Berwind,  from  your  observation,  what  advan- 
tage, if  any,  has  organization  been  to  labor? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  properly  conducted  organization  is  an  advantage.  The 
trouble  is  that  our  experience  has  been  with  organization  that  it  is  not  always 
carefully  conducted  or,  as  a  rule,  especially  in  those  industries  such  as  those 
I  am  engage<l  in,  which  takes  in  a  rather  ignorant  class  of  the  community,  and 
is  not  very  skilled  labor.    A  great  many  of  them  are  foreigners,  and  they  are 
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misled  as  to  the  sltnation,  ami  It  Is  very  difficult  to  coramunicate,  so  that  I  am 
not  i'onvinced ;  I  do  not  thinly  that  I  can  answer  anything  better  than  to  say  that 
under  certain  conditions  organized  labor  has  had  an  improving  tendency  and  in 
other  conditions  it  has  protluced  great  harm. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  now,  taking  the  conditions  as  we  find  them, 
with  all  the  weaknesses  and  all  the  failings  and  all  the  shortcomings  of  human 
nature 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (continuing).  As  they  are,  and  then  taking  the 
country  as  a  unit,  do  you  think  that  labor,  on  the  whole,  would  be  better  or 
worse  off  if  organization  w^as  w^lped  out? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  I  think  organization  under  limitations,  I  will  put  it  that 
way,  would  be  of  benefit.  That  is  to  say,  I  think — I  do  not  think  the  entire 
wiping  out  of  all  organizations  produces  a  good  effect  unless  you  can  produce 
laws  which  are  more  rigid.  Now,  in  my  industry,  if  I  could  make  the  laws 
and  enforce  them,  I  would  make  the  most  rigid  laws  for  the  operator  and  the 
employer  of  labor  that  could  possibly  be  made,  and  hold  the  employee  to  an 
equal  responsibility.  And  I  would  make  those  laws  so  that  it  would  be  imiws- 
slble  to  do  anything  unfair.  There  is  no  doubt  about  It  amongst  the  employers 
of  labor  there  are  those  who  take  advantage  of  their  position  at  times.  But 
the  labor  organization  can  not  correct  that.  It  will  do  that  anyway,  whether 
there  are  labor  organizations  or  not.  But  I  say  that  If  we  could  pass  mining^ 
laws — we  have  very  good  mining  laws  in  Pennsylvania,  but  not  so  good  in 
West  Virginia — if  we  could  pass  mining  laws  of  the  most  rigid  character  and 
make  offenses  criminal  where  an  operator  or  employer  did  not  treat  his  men 
right,  as  well  as  holding  the  men  to  it,  I  would  be  the  most  cheerful  advocate 
of  it,  because  we,  the  concerns  that  try  to  do  well  by  our  men,  are  punished 
by  the  irregularities  where  they  are  practiced  in  other  directions. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  see.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  would  sub- 
stitute legislation  for  organization? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  would  suggest  certain  legislation 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (interrupting).  For  organization? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  in  my  particular  industry.  Of  course,  I  have  not  studied 
the  positions  of  any  other  industries.  I  am  speaking  of  our  own  industry  and 
of  the  people  we  have  to  deal  with. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  Is,  you  would  substitute  legislation  that 
would  control  and  regulate  not  only  the  worker  but  also  the  employer? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Protect  the  worker  absolutely  and  protect  the  employer  and 
carry  it  out.    That  is  the  point. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is,  you  would  substitute  legislation  that 
would  protect  the  worker  against  the  unfair  employer?- 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  protect  the  employer  against  the  unfair 
worker  ? 

IMr.  Berwind.  The  unfair  worker ;  fair  play,  In  other  words. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  legislation,  for  example,  would  you  suggest 
along  those  lines  as  to  protect 

Mr.  Berwind.  That  Is  a  long  story  In  our  business. 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (continuing).  Against  the  unfair  employer? 

Mr.  Berwind.  The  laws  must  be  rigidly  enforce<l.  The  mining  laws  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  in  pretty  good  shape  at  this  time.  In  West  Virginia  I  think  there 
should  be  mo<lifications  there.  But  the  trouble  is  not  so  much  in  the  law  as  It 
is  In  the  enforcement. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  see.  Do  you  have  in  Pennsylvania,  for  example, 
the  Initiative,  referendum,  and  recall? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  think  not. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Then  what  protection  has  the  worker  against  bad 
laws  being  enacted  or  against  the  enforcing  of  good  laws  that  are  on  the  statute 
books? 

Mr.  Berwind.  The  men  who  go  to  the  legislature — they  are  very  numerous, 
the  workers,  and  they  look  out  for  their  laws,  and  I  think  any  fair-minded 
operator  would  welcome  such  a  law  and  help  to  pa.ss  It  himself. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  How  about  the  unfair  mine  operator? 

Mr.  Berwind.  That  Is  the  w^ay  to  reach  them.  Certainly  all  the  labor  ought 
to  be  for  it,  and  certainly  all  the  fair-mlnde<l  operators  ought  to  be  for  It. 
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Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  I  suppose  in*  reniisylvanla  to-day  you  have 
some  laws  on  the  statute  books  that  are  good  for  the  employer  and  for  the 
worker? 

Mr.  Berwixd.  Oh,  the  laws  in  Pennsylvania  are  pretty  well  carried  out; 
that  is,  they  are  well  enforced. 

Commissioner  Weixsto<k.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  were  not 
being  enforced.  Mr.  Berwind? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  say — I  did  not  say  they  were  not  in  Pennsylvania.  Penn- 
sylvania laws  are  not  only  very  good,  but  they  are  pretty  well  enforced,  gen- 
erally enforced,  and  the  excejitious  to  that  are  not  very  great.  But  in  the 
Vir{;inias  It  is  not  so,  in  Kentucky,  and  in  those  newer  States  where  mining  ia 
not  as  well  developed. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  "Well,  then,  I  should  judge  from  the  statements 
that  you  have  just  made  that  if  you  were  a  worker,  for  example,  that  you 
would  advocate  legislation  rather  than  organization.  That  is.  you  would  say 
to  your  fellow  workers.  *'  Let  us  get  the  proper  legislation  on  the  statute  books 
so  that  we  may  be  protected  and  relieveii,*'  in  place  of  attempting  to  organize 
labor  unions? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  think  you  will  effect  much  more  in  that 
particular  industry. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  How  could  you  and  I,  as  Imlividual  workers,  get 
such  protective  laws  on  the  statute  books  imless  we  did  organize  and  did  it 
collectively? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  My  dear  sir,  they  have  just  as  much  access  to  the  legislature 
as  you  and  I  have,  and  they  are  verj'  much  more  numerous,  and  they  are  very 
well  represented.  They  send  their  representative  people  there.  In  fact,  their 
strength  is  so  great  tliat  very  often  tiiey  are  disiwsed  to  lean  backward  in  favor 
of  laws  which  are  not  altogether  fair  to  the  employer;  so  the  employer  has  no 
advantage  there. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  see.  Taking  the  history  of  organized  labor  la 
this  country  as  a  whole,  do  you  think  that  trades-unionism,  for  example,  has 
been  helpful  or  harmful  to  the  American  wage  earner? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  tliink  that  that  is  a  very  mixed  question.  I  think,  as  I  told 
you  before,  in  certain  classes  of  work  that  organization  was  helpful.  In  other 
classes  it  is  harmful,  especially  wliere  the  classes  of  people  are  not  such  as  to 
be  intelligent  and  understand  your  languages  altogether  and  are  not  educatetl 
up  to  a  higher  standard  it  is  veiy  hard  to  communicate  with  them  and  to 
make  them  see  what  their  best  interest  is.  The  interest  of  any  employer  of 
labor  who  wishes  to  suc*ceed  and  is  successful  Is  to  have  his  employees  satis- 
fled.  To  that  end  in  our  particular  business  we  give  them — we  contribute  to 
ail  their  churches ;  we  pay  for  all  the  schoolhouses.  I  built  hospitals.  We  have 
given  them  over  to  the  men  to  manage ;  given  them  right  over  to  them.  We  pro- 
vide them  with  playgrounds  and  such  things  as  will  bring  these  people  into  a 
state  of  mind  where  they  will  be  satisfied  with  the  lives  they  live.  They  are 
often  In  very  remote  districts  at  times^— not  all  of  them — Pennsylvania  not  so 
much  as  in  Virginia,  and  their  opportunities  for  pleasure  are  limited,  and  I 
think  it  becomes  of  every  employer  of  labor  to  ameliorate  their  condition  as 
much  as  possible. 

C'Ommissioner  Weinstock.  Are  there  any  of  your  people  that  are  organized? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  I  do  not  know.    We  do  not  recognizt' 

Comml.s.siofier  Weinstock.  You  do  not  deal  with  them? 

Mr.  Berwind  (continuing).  At  all  as  organizations. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  So  that  you  have  not  entered  into  any  agreement 
with  them? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  Just  deal  with  each  individual  as  a  separate 
unit? 

Mr.  Berwind.  We  deal  with  our  situation,  and  the  thing  is  taken  up  with  our 
managers,  the  different  managers,  and  after  they  have  taken  it  up  and  dis- 
posed of  it  it  is  then  brought  to  our  executive  committee  and  we  then  finally 
dispose  of  It. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  us,  IVIr.  Berwind,  you 
know,  of  course,  know  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  iudiLKtrlal  unrest  In  this 
country? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Oh,  yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  has  been  growing  in  more  recent  years? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes. 
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CiMumiBsioner  Wein stock.  Now,  j'ou  have  been  An  employer  on  a  scale,  I 
take  it,  and  that  you  have  been  a  student  of  these  probleinH.  I  am  8ure  that 
your  opinions  will  be  valued  by  the  commission.  What  remedial  suggestions 
can  you  make  to  the  commission  along  the  lines  of  bringing  about  a  higlier  de- 
gree of  industrial  peace,  and  lessening  of  tlie  underlining  causes  for  unrest,  for 
industrial  unrest? 

Mr.  Bebwino.  Well,  the  efficiency  of  all  organizations  Is  dependent  upon  the 
men  that  are  in  control  of  them,  wliere  tliese  unions  have  been  guided  by  hands, 
conservative  leaders  who  wei*e  fair  and  mean  to  be  fair,  I  think  they  have  made 
very  considerable  progress.  Under  anotlier  form  it  irritates  and  antagonizes. 
I  do  not  think  you  can  lay  down  any  very  general  rule  for  that  organization, 
because  it  must  be  admitted  by  tlieni,  by  tlie  lai>or  unions  themselves,  they  must 
admit  that  all  of  their  unions  have  not  been  very  conservatively  managed. 
Our  own  experience  is  what  I  have  told  you.  We  do  not  recognize  the  unions. 
We  do  not  ask  any  man  who  comes  to  work  for  us  whether  he  belongs  to  a 
union;  we  give  him  the  best  we  Imve  to  give  and  we  exi)ect  him  to  treat  us 
fairly. 

Commissioner  Weixstock.  Well,  In  passing,  I  take  it  from  wliat  you  have 
said,  Mr.  Berwind,  that  you  believe  that  the  burden  and  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  organized  lai>or  to  sel^'t  as  their  leaders  representative 
men  whose  cliaracters  are  above  reproach  and  who  have  intelligence 

Mr.  Bebwind  (interrupting).  I  think  that  would  very  much  help  matters. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  if  they  selected  crooks  or  men  that  are  in- 
competent or  unfair  it  would  lead  to  trouble? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes;  that  is  right 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  that  was  not  exactly  my  point  I  evidently 
did  not  make  my  meaning  clear.  I  was  not  referring  particularly  to  your  indi- 
vidual industry,  but  I  was  putting  the  question  to  you  as  a  citizen.  We  have 
been  appointed  by  Congress  to  investigate  into  the  causes  underlying  unrest, 
and  to  make  to  Congress  recommendations  for  rcmerlial  legislation.  Now,  we 
can't  dig  these  remeilies  out  of  our  own  inner  consciousness.  We  must  invite 
the  aid  of  employers  and  workers  the  country  over,  men  of  experience,  men  of 
Judgment,  and  men  of  thought  And  we  come  to  you  as  a  commission,  so  to 
speak,  asking  you  to  help  us,  asking  you  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  whatever 
suggestion  you  may  have  to  make  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  competent  to  pass  on  the  gen- 
eral labor  proposition  of  the  country.  I  would  like  to  do  Uiat,  and  I  am  i)er- 
fectly  willing  to  pass  on  anything  with  which  I  have  been  connected.  I  do  not" 
think  the  results  of  labor  unions  have  been  happy  in  our  particular  industries 
for  the  reasons  I  assigned.  And  I  believe  that  the  best  results  in  all  those 
regions  would  be  obtained  in  the  mining  regions  in  the  way  that  I  suggested, 
that  If  the  mining  laws  are  properly  drawn  and  enforced  there  is  no  occasion 
for  complaint  from  the  men.  If  they  are  enforced  the  unscrupulous  operator 
would  be  checked  at  once,  even  more  so  if  I  had  my  way. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  then,  summing  up,  I  take  it  that  your  posi- 
tion Is  this — that  your  answer  to  my  question  would  be  this :  That  you  believe 
the  way  to  get  a  higher  degree  of  industrial  peace,  a  way  to  minimize  the  under- 
lying causes  of  unrest,  is  along  the  lines  of  wise  and  intelligent  legislation? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  what  that 
legislation  should  be? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes;  and  along  the  lines  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  fixed 
wage.  We  always  must  be — that  must  be  regulated  that  way.  I  am  speaking 
of  all  other  regulations  outside  of  the  wage. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  Is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Conunlssioner  I-ennon  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Mr.  Berwind,  in  speaking  of  the  alleged  mismanage- 
ment of  labor  organizations,  do  you  think  that  they  are  more  blamable  in  that 
respect  than  the  managers  of  corporations? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  In  a  general  way,  you  mean,  ^Ir.  Commissioner? 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Yes.  I  mean  in  a  general  way;  yes;  and  its  effect 
upon  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  I  would  say  this :  That  the  employers  of  labor.  In  many 
Instances — I  can  not  mention  the  individual  ones— but  I  think  there  are  in- 
stances occurring  constantly  ^ where  employers  are  inconsiderate;  no  doubt 
about  that;  and  that  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  know  that  very  often 
labor  leaders,  whether  mistaken  or  not,  stimulate  trouble  where  it  is  not  neces- 
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Rary  and  where  the  grievance  does  not  exist.    Now,  tliose  two  things  exist  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence  to  a  certain  extent. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Is  it  possible  tliat  the  vIe^\^)olnt  of  the  wageworker 
and  the  employer  or  the  head  of  the  great  corporation  in  summing  up  these 
situations  see  the  thing  differently ;  what  you  see  as  being  wrong  or  incon- 
sistent or  harmful  that  the  workman  sees  the  opposite — that  is,  to  his  benefit? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No;  I  think  that  labor  unions  are  very  arbitrary  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  employers  are  as  arbitrary  as  labor.     I  do  not. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  You  mentioned  something  with  regard  to  your  scale 
for  mining? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Tes. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  You  have  been  in  the  business,  according  to  your 
testimony,  as  I  remember,  some  twenty-odd  years  or  thirty? 

Mr.  Berwind,  More  than  that 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Thirty  years.  What  force  has  been  the  most  effective 
force  in  bettering  the  condition  of  miners  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
30  years,  that  of  the  organized  operators  or  that  of  the  organized  miners? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  think  the  <1emand  for  coal  has  made  the  operation  better, 
because  the  operator  could  pay  more  to  his  employees  than  he  could  under 
other  circumstances.  As  to  bettering  the  conditions,  I  think  the  conditions  are 
due  to  the  laws,  the  improvement  of  the  laws  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 
I  don*t  think  it  has  been  brought  about  by  organization. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No;  not  in  our  industry.  I  am  speaking  particularly  of  our 
industry,  Mr.  Commissioner. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Yes.  I  live  in  a  country  where  they  mine  coal  my- 
self; I  am  not  a  coal  miner,  though. 

Mr.  Berwind.  No. 

Commissioner  I^ennon.  The  rate  that  is  now  paid  by  you,  60  cents  a  ton — 
was  not  that  a  rate  that  was  agreed  upon  by  the  miners'  organizations  and  the 
operators? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Oh,  I  think  so;  yes. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Then,  so  far  as  the  payment  of  that  rate  is  concerned, 
the  miners'  organization  were  one  party  to  the  making  of  that  rate? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  much  they  were.  When  the  rate  was 
advanced  we  voluntarily  advanced  that  rate  and  forced  the  entire  mining  com- 
munity to  put  it  in.  The  fact  is  that  we  did  it.  We  put  the  notices  on  the 
drift  mouth  ourselves  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  advanced  so  much. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Before  the  agreement  had  been  made? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Before  there  had  been  any  agreement  made. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  regarding 
children  on  these  boats.  What  opportunity  would  those  children  have  for  edu- 
cation if  they  woro  on  shore  only  of  nights? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  are  getting  me  on  a  proposition 
I  have  not  looked  very  closely  into.  The  boating  proposition  is  an  old  one  here, 
and  has  existed  so  long  and  has  become  a  question  of  custom  for  these  men  to 
live  on  their  boats.  It  might  be  better  if  they  would  have  their  families  live 
on  shore;  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  or  not.  But  we  give  them  the  best 
that  can  be  given  them  on  those  boats— give  them  the  best  facilities  possible 
and  give  them  constant  labor ;  that  is  to  say,  we  never  lay  them  off. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Does  that  fact  of  giving  them  constant  labor,  does 
that  mitigate  any  evil  that  may  be  perpetrated  against  the  children  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  opportunities  of  education? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  have  never  taken  up  that  proposition.  It  is  a  new  propo- 
sition to  me,  about  the  children ;  I  have  not  thought  much  on  that  score. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  I  have  been  asked  to  submit  a  question  to  you,  Mr. 
Berwind,  as  follows :  How  would  the  wages  of  miners  be  fixed  if  there  were  no 
unions? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  they  would  be  fixed  then  by  the  larger  companies,  I 
suppose — the  larger  concerns  that  have  influence  upon  the  trade  of  the  country 
would  establish  the  rate  of  wages  which  would  be  followed  by  others. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mrs.  Harriman  desires  to  ask  you  some  questions,  Mr. 
Berwind. 

Commissioner  Harriman.  Now  to  get  back,  Mr.  Berwind.  to  the  boating 
question,  I  have  not  heard  your  former  testimony,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if 
you  ever  have  heard  of  the  alleged  horrible  moral  conditions  existing  according 
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to  the  evidence  of  witnesses  that  came  before  us  last  spring  and  told  us  of  the 
very  bad  conditions  which  they  said  were  existing  there. 

Mr.  Bebwind.  I  was  going  to  say  this,  that  of  course  you  Ijnow  that  the  boat- 
men— they  are  made  up  of  a  class  of  people  that  are  a  good  deal  on  the  wharves 
and  not  a  very  highly  cultivated  or  educated  set  of  people.  Now,  these  people — 
of  coui'se  there  may  be  abuses  can  happen  on  these  boats,  because  they  are 
hired  at  so  much  a  day  or  so  much  a  month — that  is,  these  men  are.  Now, 
in  different  companies  they  have  different  sorts  of  labor  to  perform.  In  the 
anthracite  companies  they  keep  them  lying  up  30  days,  20,  10,  30  days  at  a  place. 
With  us,  our  boats  are  moving  a  great  deal  more.  We  keep  them  constantly 
going,  and  therefore  we  can  not  tell — I  could  not  tell — you  exactly  about  tliese 
irregularities  that  you  speak  of. 

Commissioner  Harriman.  No ;  I  meant  had  you  heard  of  them  at  all? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Not  on  our  own  boats,  I  have  not.  We  have  had  no  com- 
plaints to  us ;  none  whatever. 

Commissioner  Habriman.  Thank  j'ou,  Mr.  Berwind. 

Chairman  WaiIsh.  Just  one  question  in  that  connection.  You  say  your  boats 
are  constantly  moving,  and  the  men,  women,  and  children  go  with  them. 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  don't  know  whether  the  women  and  children  are  on  the 
boats  all  the  time  or  not ;  but  we  have  facilities  on  these  boats  to  take  care  of 
their  families,  and  we  assume  tliey  move  about  a  good  deal. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  gone  on  any  of  the  boats  yourself 

Mr.  Berwind  (interrupting).  No 

Chairman  Walsh  (continuing).  To  look  at  the  living  conditions? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  seen  their  cabins. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  or  not 
there  are  men,  women,  and  children  on  these  boats  that  are  constantly  moving? 

Mr.  Berwind.  W^ell,  I  say  I  think  they  live  on  the  boats  and  probably  move 
from  i)lace  to  place. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  place  to  what  place? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  from  the  dock,  for  instance,  to  the  point  of  delivery. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  far  do  they  run? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  not  very  far — across  the  river  or  perhaps  a  mile  or  two. 
They  are  all  within  what  are  called  the  ferrying  circuit  here.  They  are  not 
sent  long  distances  on  our  boats. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  any  plan  in  your  organization  for  observing  the 
conditions  of  family  life  on  these  boats 

Mr.  Berwind  (Interrupting).  No. 

Chairman  Walsh  (continuing).  Or  the  moral  conditions? 

Mr.  Berwind.  But  we  keep  as  much  of  a  survey  so  that  there  are  no  immo- 
ralities on  the  boat,  as  nearly  as  we  can. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  that? 

Mr,  Berwind.  We  have  superintendents  and  men  all  over  the  harbor  to 
■look  after  the  property  and  see  to  deliveries,  and  their  duties  also  are  to  see 
after  the  boats. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  give  them  instructions  about  looking  after  the 
moral  conditions  on  the  boats? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Oh,  they  are  given  general  instructions  to  see  that  there  are 
no  abuses  of  any  kind,  and  they  correct  tliem. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Are  there  any  laws  under  which  these  boats  are 
investigated  or  policed  In  any  way? 

Mr.  Berwind.  You  mean  local  laws? 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  State  laws  or  city  laws? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  they  operate  under  Jlcenses,  I  think,  under  the  State,  and 
I  think  they  have  a  right  to  go  aboard  and  inspect  them  any  time  they  want  to ; 
but  I  don't  know  that  they  are  particularly  operated  under  any  specific  law 
except  that  license.    They  pay  so  much  for  the  use  of  the  boats. 

Commissioner  O'CJonnell.  Are  there  any  reports  made  as  to  the  investigations 
by  authorized  officials? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  don't  know  that  any  organized  reports  are  made.  I  don't 
know — I  have  never  seen  any  if  they  have  one.    You  mean  to  the  State,  do  you? 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Yes;  to  some  authorized  official. 

Mr.  Berwind.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  For  instance,  do  births  and  deaths  occur  on  these 
boats? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  that  from  absolute  knowledge;  but  I 
assume  it  must  be  the  case  if  these  people  live  oti  board. 
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Commissioner  O'Oonneix.  Who  would  be  supposed  to  have  that  record? 

Mr.  Berwind.  That  record  would  be  known  by  the  superintendent.  Our 
superintendent  would  know  that 

Commiiisioner  O^Connell.  Are  there  any  arrangements  whereby  medical 
attendance  is  provided? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No ;  I  think  not  We  hare  accessible  at  our  pier  always  a  medi- 
cal person — a  medical  attendant — ^who  can  l>e  reached,  and  these  boats  go  to 
the  pier  ever>'  day  or  two.  Remember,  these  boats  are  not  long  away  from  the 
pier.  They  are  only  gone  two  or  three  days,  and  then  from  one  to  another 
pier  in  New  York,  so  medical  advice  is  always  accessible  to  these  people. 

Ck)mmissioner  O'Connell.  Have  you  had  any  reports  as  to  moral  or  Immoral 
conditions  that  might  exist? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  No.    I  just  answered  that  question. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Now,  then,  just  one  other  question.  In  the  mining 
industry,  if  the  miners  had  not  been  organized  in  some  form  or  to  some  extent 
during  the  past  30  years,  would  your  companies  be  paying  as  high  a  rate  of 
wages  to-day  if  there  Imd  been  no  organization  at  all  among  the  miners? 

Mr.  Bbbwind.  Tliat  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer. 

Commissioner  0*Conkell.  I  want  to  get  after  what  has  been  the  force  that 
has  raised  the  wages.    ' 

Mr.  Bekwind.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  the  force.  The  scarcity  of  labor  raises 
wages  more  than  anything  el^.  When  tliere  is  a  great  demand  for  labor  and 
there  Is  not  sufficient  labor  to  be  had  labor  sees  that  it  gets  all  that  belongs  to 
it  and  as  much  more  as  it  can  get 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  That  must  be  in  an  organized  capacity,  then? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Oh,  no;  that  does  not  follow.  They  can  command  it  because 
we  have  been  short  of  labor  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  and,  as  I  stated  here 
a  little  while  ago,  you  were  talking  alM)ut  labor  organizations — ^my  concern, 
which  has  been  unable,  with  all  the  diligence  possible,  to  get  labor  to  work 
more  than  19  days  a  month  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  so  that  our  capital — 
that  same  capital  would  produce^is  losing  7  days*  time  every  month  because 
labor  had  made  enough  in  19  days  to  satisfy  themselves  and  because  they  are 
paid  on  the  ton  basis. 

Commissioner  O'Coniocll.  Then,  am  I  to  understand — I  do  not  want  to  put 
words  in  your  mouth — ^but  Is  it  your  opinion  that  conditions  of  employment  as 
to  wage  and  hours  rould  have  been  as  good  as  they  are  now,  regardless  of 
whether  there  were  organizations  or  not? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  I  thiuk  so.  I  think  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  of  labor 
and  men — of  course,  the  law  of  suiH>ly  and  demand  makes  the  necessity  for 
labor,  doesn't  it?  And  if  that  !al)or  is  very  excessive,  of  course  they  do  not 
get  as  high  a  wage  as  if  It  was  short  of  the  amount  required.  In  other  words, 
there  has  been  a  shortage  of  labor,  and  certainly  the  labor  unions  have  straggled 
very  hard  to  keep  that  shortage  going  all  the  time;  and  that  has  stimulated 
the  rise  in  wages  in  a  very  high  degree — ^very  great  degree.  That  is  the  reason 
I  make  that  answer  to  your  statement.  I  think  if  we  had  had  a  great  abundance 
of  labor  in  this  country,  more  than  we  required,  I  have  no  doubt  the  wages 
would  have  been  lower  than  they  are  to-day. 

Commissioner  O^Conneix.  If  there  had  been  no  organization  of  labor  at  all? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Yes;  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference  whether  you  had  an 
organization  or  had  not  an  organization.  I  think  that  would  have  been  the 
case. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Now,  as  to  legislation.  You  say  you  believe  that 
in  all  things,  except  possibly  wages,  conditions  of  employment  might  be  legis- 
lated on? 

Mr.  Bebwikd.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Now,  would  you  feel  that  it  should  legislate  for  a 
minimum  wage? 

Mr.  Bbbwind.  No;  I  did  not  particularly  refer  to  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion in  that.  There  are  abuses  in  all  businesses,  and  there  are  abuses  in  the 
mining  business  which  unscrupulous  people,  whether  employers  or  employees, 
practice.  They  are  not  all  confined  to  the  employees,  by  any  means;  and,  I 
say,  mining  laws  requiring  certain — mining  laws  for  the  safety  of  the  men  and 
the  operation  of  the  property,  and  for  their  protection  In  every  way,  and  also 
covering  the  operator,  is  the  way  to  force  honesty  on  both  sides;  but  it  has 
got  to  be  enforced.    You  can  not  have  the  law  and  have  it  lay  a  dead  letter. 

Commissioner  O'Connklu  You  believe  In  laws  for  compensation 

■  Mr.  Bebwind  (interrupting).  In  other  words,  I  believe  In  absolute  fair  play« 
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Ck>mmiflsioner  O'Coxztsll.  You  beiiere  there  should  be  a  law  of  compensation 
to  proTule  for  men  wlien  maimed  and  injured? 

Mr.  Bkbwino.  Oh,  that  we  have.  Yes;  we  believe  in  that,  and  it  is  going 
In  our  State. 

Commissioner  O'Coxxixl.  It  Is  not  going  in  Pennsyi\'ania? 

Mr.  Berwixd.  Well,  they  are  getting  it.  It  is  in  im*o(vss  of  being  gotten.  I 
believe  that  law,  when  it  Is  whipi>ed  into  proper  8hai>e,  is  all  very  gooil.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  it  at  all.    It  depends  on  the  form  tliey  put  it  in. 

Chairman  Walsh.  CommLssioner  Ballard  would  like  to  asl^  you  some  ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner  Ballabo.  Mr.  Berwlml,  referring  once  more  to  these  boats  and 
the  conditions  of  life  on  the  boats,  have  tho^se  conditions  existed  for  n  long 
time,  and  your  company  inlierited  the  same  metliod  of  handling  the  boats? 
Has  that  been  going  on  for  years?    You  did  not  initiate  these  methods? 

Mr.  Beswino.  Not  at  all.  They  have  bc^u  with  us  ever  since  we  have  been 
in  business,  and  we  have  Imd  no  complaints  from  the  boats  except  on  these  two 
occasions,  and  they  were  iM»th  stimulated  from  tlie  outside  by  men  totally  dis- 
associated with  us,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  us.  Tiiey  came  to  our  men  and 
got  them  into  this  state  of  min<l,  aiKl  the^  charges  of  irre^larities  made  by 
£K>me  of  our  officials  who  are  supposed  to  have  talven  soraetliing  out  of  tlie  pay 
envelope  which  belong  to  the  men  were  promulgatetl.  Now,  that  investigation 
fell  down,  as  I  told  you. 

Commissioner  Ballaxd.  The  relation  of  a  man  to  his  family  always  in  sea- 
faring life  is  a  little  different  from  what  it  is  on  land. 

Mr.  BfawixD.  Oh,  yes ;  has  to  be,  from  necessity. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questiona 

Commissioner  Garretson.  On  your  interpretation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  as  jou  Just  gave  it.  without  restrictions  on  Immigration,  would  the 
large  employer  always  be  able  to  depress  the  market  by  oversuppiy? 

Mr.  Berwikd.  I  don*t  think  so. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  He  would,  in  case  the  supply  didn*t  run  out 

Mr.  BsRwiND  (interrupting).  Oil,  that  is  quite  true  if  you  liad  such  an 
abundance  of  labor  that  everyboiiy  was  seeking  it  and  there  would  be  competi- 
tion of  labor  and  it  would  be  cheap;  but  tliat  thing  does  not  arise  here,  and 
has  not  in  my  time. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Have  you  consulted  the  figures  on  arrivals  in  the 
past  10  years — Immigration? 

•  Mr.  Berwixd.  Yes;  but  I  know  one  thing — that  there  has  never  been  a  day 
in  this  10  years,  until  this  war  broke  out,  that  we  could  get  the  men  to  man  our 
works. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Not  a  day? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Not  a  day 

Commissioner  Garretson   (interrupting).  How  about  1907? 

Mr.  Berwind.  1907  was  all  right  for  us.    We  were  Just  as  short  that  year. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Weinstock  says  he  has  another  question  to 
ask  you. 

Oommiasioner  Wkinstock,  Were  you  present  yesterday,  Mr.  Berwind,  when 
Prof.  Hollander  testified? 

Mr.  Berwind.  No;  I  was  not. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  in  common  with  yourself,  as  a  trained 
political  economist,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  legislation  could  do  much, 
very  much,  along  the  lines  of  establishing  a  higher  degree  of  industrial  oppor- 
tunity and  would  make  way  with  some  of  the  causes  for  industrial  unrest  and 
he  specifically  named  these  various  legislative  measures  as  being  remedial  in 
<diaracter. 

Mr.  BsawixD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  I  would  like  to  know,  from  your  standpoint 
AS  an  employer,  how  far  such  measures  meet  with  your  support.  First,  the 
workmen's  compensation? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Well,  the  workmen's  compensation  act,  properly  worked  out, 
I  should  approve  of. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Second,  a  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Tliat  I  do  not  think — I  do  not  see  how  you  can  ef^tahlish 
that  That  I  am  doubtful  about,  because  I  bav«  never  studied  that;  never 
thought  of  it 
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Ck>mmissioner  Weixstock.  Well,  I  might  say  for  your  information,  Mr. 
Berwind,  that  it  has  been  succe8Hfully  established  in  Australasia  for  men  and 
for  women,  and  is  being  successfully  established  in  this  country  in  several 
States  for  women  and  minors  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  I  have  not  studied  that  question. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  Well,  take  the  old-njje  pension  act,  such  an 
^old-age  pension  act  as  they  have  in  England  or  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Bebwind.  You  mean  compensation? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  No;  that  is  separate  and  distinct  piece  of  legis- 
lation from  workmen's  compensation.  Workmen's  compensation  deals  only 
with  workers  who  have  been  injured  industrially,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
old  age.  But,  as  you  doubtless  know,  in  England  and  in  Germany  and  in 
some  other  £}uropean  countries  they  have  established  old-age  pensions. 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  probably  a  proper  thing  if  it  is  done  on  a 
broad  scale.    I  don't  know  but  that  is  fair  if  it  is  being  done  reasonably. 

Commissioner  Wein  stock.  The  next  suggestion  that  was  made  was  sickness 
insurance,  on  the  ground  that  the  greatest  cause  for  human  poverty  is  sickness, 
and  that  society,  as  a  matter  of  just  protection  should,  from  its  point  of  view, 
establish  sickness  insurance  so  as  to  minimize  sickness. 

Mr.  Bebwind.  Well,  in  our  operations  we  overcome  that — for  instance,  I  per- 
sonally built  a  hospital  which  supplies  four  counties,  ours  and  others  than  my 
own,  and  this  was  equippeil  and  fitted  up  and  then  turned  over  to  the  little 
town  which  is  the  headquarters  of  our  people,  and  they  Jointly  manage  It;  so 
we  provide  for  our  sick  by  having  our  hospitals  and  looking  after  them.  But 
whether  a  general  law — I  don't  know  whether  tliat  Is  feasible  or  not,  sir.  I 
couldn't  tell  you. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  The  next  suggestion  was  unemployment  insur- 
ance? 

Mr.  Berwind.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  pass  on  that  either. 

Commissioner  Wein  stock.  And  tlie  next  was  State  labor  exchanges  to  take 
the  place  of  practically  private  employment  bureaus? 

Mr.  Berwind.  I  have  not  given  those  questions  any  consideration  at  all.  I 
would  like  to  give  them  more  thought  than  I  can  give  them  here  to  pass  upon 
them. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all;  thank  you,  Mr.  Berwind. 

Mr.  George  W.  Perkins. 

TESTIMONY  OF  XK.  GEORGE  WALBRIBGE  PEEXDia. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  state  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  Perkins.  George  Walbridge  Perkins. 

Chairman  Walsh.  W^here  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Perkins? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  In  New  York  City. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  business,  please? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  get  you  to  name  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  corporations  are  you  a  director? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  are  the  two  industrial  ones. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  railroad  and  transportation  companies? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  The  Erie  Railroad,  the  Florida  &  East  Coast  Railroad,  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroad. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  International 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  the  International  Mercantile  Marine.  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  addressed  a  letter  to  me  In  which  you  asked  me  a  number  of  questions  and 
asked  me  to  be  prepared  to  answer  them.  I  have  prepareil  the  answer  to  those 
and  I  wonder  if  I  might  read  that  into  the  record  as  perhaps  a  preliminary 
statement. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  very  well  and  might  shorten  r 

the  matter.  '  * 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  then  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  ask. 

(Mr.  Perkins  read  as  follows:) 

As  to  industrial  relations  in  this  country,  perhaps  I  can  best  answer  yofor 
questions  by  stating  my  beliefs,  which,  briefly,  are  as  follows : 

I  do  not  believe  that  competition  is  any  longer  the  life  of  trade.  I  have 
long  believed  that  cooperation  is  the  life  of  trade.    I  believe  this  because  it  is 
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dear  that  competition,  driven  to  its  logical  end,  gave  ns  the  sweatshop,  child 
labor,  long  hours  of  labor,  insanitary  labor  conditions,  and  bred  strife  and 
discord  between  employer  and  employee.  I  have  long  believed  that  cooperation 
through  large  industrial  units,  properly  supervised  and  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  is  the  only  method  of  eliminating  the  abuses  from  which 
labor  has  suffered  under  the  competitive  method.  I  believe  in  cooperation  and 
organization  in  industry.  I  believe  in  this  for  both  labor  and  capital ;  but  as 
in  both  cases  the  result  places  large  power  In  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  I  believe 
that  such  organizations  should  be  under  the  strict  regulation  and  control  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  order  that  they  may  give  the  public  the  maximum 
amount  of  good  and  the  minimum  amount  of  evil. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  tariff  has  been  any  appreciable  factor  in  main- 
taining our  so-called  trusts.  I  believe  that  Improved  intercommunication,  such 
as  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  steam,  and  electricity  generally.  Is  almost 
solely  responsible  for  the  centralization  of  power  In  Industry,  just  as  they 
have  been  responsible  for  the  centralization  of  population  In  cities.  I  do  not 
believe  that  It  Is  possible  to  change  this  situation,  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  make  it  a  penal  offense  to  use  steam  and  electricity  in 
industry. 

The  corporation  question  and  the  tarly  question  are  fundamental  in  our 
industrial  fabric,  and  until  they  are  properly  settled  all  other  questions  growing 
out  of  them  can  not  be  properly  settled. 

I  do  not  take  any  stock  at  all  In  the  Idea  that  our  present  industrial  diffi- 
culties are  due  to  absentee  ownership.  So  long  as  there  is  the  telephone  and 
the  telegraph  people  are  going  to  do  business  of  all  kinds  and  have  social  rela- 
tions of  all  kinds  on  the  absentee  basis.  Our  Federal  Government  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  Washington,  represents 
absentee  ownership.  He  gets  his  information  from  representatives  who  come 
to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  information  as  to  conditions  in  those 
parts.    It  can  not  be  otherwise  under  modern  methods  of  life. 

You  ask  me  whether  the  large  resources  of  endowed  foundations  constitute 
a  possible  menace.  In  my  Judgment  no  concern  whatever  need  be  felt  on  that 
score,  provided  the  Government  will  but  require  that  all  their  transactions,  in 
the  minutest  detail,  be  made  public  once  or  twice  a  year.  I  mean  by  this  a  state- 
ment showing  in  detail  what  their  money  is  Invested  in,  what  their  income  is 
spent  for,  and  how  the  fund  generally  is  administered.  If  in  the  course  of 
events,  under  such  a  system,  the  money  is  used  for  Improper  purposes,  it  will 
not  take  public  opinion  long  to  correct  such  a  condition.  I  am  an  absolute 
believer  In  the  efficiency  of  public  opinion ;  I  believe  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it 
is  not  only  right  but  all  powerful. 

I  believe  you  threw  out  the  suggestion  last  Sunday  evening  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  these  foundations  over  and  administer  them.  This,  of 
course,  would  mean  for  them  the  same  kind  of  efficiency  In  administration  that 
we  have  in  other  branches  of  the  Government,  which  would  be  a  distinct  loss 
to  the  people,  for  I  take  it  that  no  one  questions  the  high  efficiency  with  which 
these  foundation  endowments  are  being  managed  any  more  than  any  one  ques- 
tions the  low  order  of  efficiency  with  which  in  many  instances  the  public's 
money  Is  managed  by  public  servants  In  this  country.  The  function  of  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  to  manage,  but  to  regidate  and  control  management. 

You  ask  me  to  what  extent  stockholders  and  directors  of  corporations  are 
responsible  for  labor  conditions.  The  policy  differs  so  largely  in  different 
concerns  that  a  specific  answer  Is  Impossible.  In  the  corporations  with  which 
I  have  been  ec)nnocte<l  the  directors  have  felt  a  very  real  and  keen  responsibility 
for  these  matt^Ts,  and  the  actual  practices  of  these  companies,  year  by  year  for 
a  number  of  years,  sht»w  an  exhaustive  study  of  these  subjects  and  an  Intelli- 
gent and  fair  treatment  of  them,  with  the  result  that  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor  have  constantly  improved  year  by  year. 

I'ersoually  I  believe  in  small  boards  of  directors,  that  directors  should  be 
held  strictly  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  that  they  should 
be  required  at  certain  periods  to  attest  to  the  fact  that  they  have  discharged 
their  duties.  But  I  believe  in  the  short  ballot  In  business,  just  as  I  believe  in 
the  short  ballot  in  politics.  I  believe  in  placing  power  and  responsibility  with 
executives  and  holding  them  to  a  strict  accountability. 

I  have  long  believed  that  we  can  never  solve  the  problem  of  properly  com- 
pensating labor  through  the  wage  system  alone.    I  have  for  many  years  believed 
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that  we  can  come  much  nearer  a  fair  solution  bjr  coupling  profit  sharinjc  with 
wagea  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  in  large  corporations  is  that,  the 
ownership  being  impersonal,  you  can  have  profit  sharing,  welfare  worli;  pensions, 
accident,  and  benefit  plans,  which  can  not  so  well  be  had  in  small  units  df 
bnsineses  where  the  ownership  is  personaL  I  have  not  only  preached  all  the 
above,  but  I  have  practiced  it  for  a  numlier  of  years. 

You  ask  to  what  extent  Industrial  warfare,  unemployment,  poverty,  and  de- 
linquency are  the  result  of  defects  and  maladjustments  of  American  industry. 
My  answer  is  that  10  years  ago  such  defects  and  maladjustments  were  re- 
i^MHisible  to  quite  a  considerable  extent ;  but  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
this  respect  in  recent  years,  and  It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  at  the 
present  moment  our  industrial  depression,  unemployment,  etc.,  are  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  4^fects  and  maladjustments  of  Federal  laws  and  administra- 
tion. In  the  enormous  railroad  and  industrial  development  that  followed  the 
War  of  1862,  improper  business  methods  unquestionably  grew  up  and  have  been 
practiced,  to  the  detriment  of  business,  to  the  detriment  of  labor,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  consumer.  There  have  doubtless  been  many  faults  and  much 
maladjustment  in  the  business  methods  of  our  country,  but  this  is  due  to  many 
causes.  I  personally  believe  that  some  of  these  causes — the  most  fundamental 
ones — ^have  not  received  anything  like  the  6ol)er,  serious,  earnest  thought  that 
should  have  been  given  to  them  long  ago  by  our  men  in  public  life.  For  in- 
stance, our  laws,  both  Federal  and  State,  have  been  drawn,  and  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  constantly  enforce  them,  on  the  theory  that  we  were  doing  busi- 
ness under  the  same  conditions  as  did  our  forefathers;  whereas  our  business 
men,  in  their  actual  business  lives,  have  been  forced  to  do  business  under  con- 
ditions that  have  been  entirely  different  from  those  under  which  their  fore- 
fathers did  business,  or  those  existing  at  the  time  said  laws  were  enacted. 

Doing  business  is  not  a  theoi'y;  it  is  a  fact.  Ton  have  got  to  do  business 
according  to  the  customs  and  conditions  in  vogue  among  your  fellow  men  on  the 
very  day  on  which  you  are  transacting  business.  One  of  tlie  causes  of  mal- 
adjustment has  been  the  maladjUvStment  between  actual  business  conditions 
confronting  business  men  and  our  Federal  and  State  laws.  I  believe  that  the 
economics  that  our  political  leaders  have  been  trying  to  force  American  busi- 
ness men  to  accept  are  altogether  antiquated  and  unsound  in  this  day  of 
universal  intercommunication  of  steam,  electricity,  and  the  wireless.  Germany 
has  long  since  discarded  them  and  won  out  commercially.  In  our  strug^^  to 
retain  them  we  have  been  losing  out.  There  conld  be  no  more  useful  inquiry 
at  this  moment  on  the  part  of  oiur  Federal  Government  than  a  commission  on 
economics.  It  is  high  time  that  we  went  to  the  root  of  our  troubles  and  stopped 
scratching  around  on  the  surface. 

Our  political  leaders  tell  us  that  competition  is  still  the  life  of  trade:  that 
through  it  we  will  find  a  great  new  freedom.  They  tell  us  that  cooperation 
through  corporations  is  a  great  menace  to  our  people  and  must  be  stopped. 
Germany  takes  exactly  the  opposite  view.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Germany 
was  the  land  of  the  small  unit  in  business  and  her  people  were  leaving  the 
country  every  year  in  large  numbers,  seeking  .some  other  land,  where  they 
hoped  for  better  industrial  conditions.  Germany  gradnally  changed  her  system 
from  the  old  destructive,  competitive  system,  with  small  units  of  business,  to 
the  system  of  large  business  units,  with  cooperation  on  every  hand.  Her  people 
gradually  stopped  leaving  Germany  until,  during  the  two  years  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  practically  none  of  her  people  left  their  homes.  In  order 
to  look  for  better  conditions  elsewhere. 

Is  this  not  a  startling  contrast?  Is  it  not  worthy  of  de^,  sober  thought  and 
an  exhaustive  investigation  by  our  Federal  Government?  May  It  not  be  just 
possible  that  our  business  leaders  have  been  nearer  right  than  our  political 
leaders? 

For  every  ounce  of  trouble  brought  about  In  industry  through  the  selflshnesA 
and  cupidity  of  business  men,  a  pound  of  trouble  has  been  brought  about 
through  half-backed  laws  and  muttonhead  legislation  on  the  part  of  our  legl^ 
lators.  Our  legislators  have  not  even  possessed  hindsight,  and  they  have  been 
veritable  babes  In  foresight. 

How  vastly  different  and  better  Industrial  conditions  and  relation*^  would 
have  been  during  the  past  20  years  If  at  the  time  of  enacting  the  Sherman  law 
two  other  laws  had  been  passed.  One  that  would  have  prevented  stock 
watering  and  overcapltaliEation  in  railroad  and  Industrial  organizations,  and 
one  that  would  have  required  full  publicity  for  railroad  and  industrial 
organizations  that  became  interstate  and  international.    Two  such  laws  would 
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liave  been  of  the  greatest  beo^t  and  protection  to  investor,  consumer, 
anU  labor;  would  have  prevented  much  of  the  serious  maladjuBtmept  tluit 
has  existed;  and  would  huve  permitted  trade  to  go  on  and  expand  in  co&< 
formity  with  the  economics  of  steam  ami  electricity. 

The  Sherman  law  has  done  nothing  whatever  to  eradicate  the  evils  that  have 
existed  in  business,  and  has  done  much  to  seriously  hinder  the  industrial 
development  of  tliis  country.  I  can  recall  scarcely  a  piece  of  national  legisla* 
tion  that  has  had  as  its  honest  purpose  the  promotion  of  business  and  the 
protection  of  investor,,  labor,  and  consumer,  or  that  has  been  based  on  sound 
twentieth-century  economics  and  morals. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  Federal  regulation  of  our 
large  industrial  units.  In  this  day  of  almost  universal  intercommunication, 
whether  we  lilce  it  or  not„  business  must  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  by  large  com- 
panies, with  large  capital  and  large  bodies  of  exKH>loyees,  which  means  absentee 
ownership  and  absentee  employers. 

I  have  long  believed  and  often  publicly  said  tliat  when  an  industrial  corpora- 
tion wishes  to  reach  out  beyond  the  State  in  which  it  is  created,  it  should  be 
obliged  to  do  so  under  Federal  regulation ;  that  all  its  affairs  should  be  made 
public,  including  is  treatment  of  labor. 

I  have  long  believed  and  often  publicly  said  that  the  larger  an  enterprise 
becomes  the  more  semipnbllc  it  becomes,  and  the  more  important  are  its 
responsibilities  to  the  public  generally. 

I  believe  that  under  Federal  regulation  and  complete  publicity  large  busi- 
ness units,  in  place  of  t)eing  a  detriment  to  labor  or  trade,  can  be  of  great 
benefit  to  both. 

Our  touchstone  should  be  conduct,  not  size. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  please  outline  briefly  tlie  character  of  the  connec- 
tion you  have  with  the  corporations  in  which  you  are  interested,  Mr.  Perldns? 

Mr.  Pkbkins,  They  have  been  very  varied.  Do  you  refer  particularly  to  In- 
dustrial corporations? 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  confine  you,  if  you  please,  to  industrial  corporations, 
beginning  with  industrial  corporations  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  PEkKiNS.  I  have  been  connected  with  tlie  liarvester  ccunpany  .«(inee  tlie 
very  beginning  of  the  company,  and  became  connected  with  the  Steel  CorjxH'a- 
tion  a  few  months  after  Its  organization. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  directors  has  the  International  Harvester  Co.? 

Mr,  Perkins.  I  think  the  harvester  company  has  15,  or  something  like  that. 
I  really  do  not  know  the  exact  number,  but  approximately  that  numlier. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  it  an  executive  commfttee? 

Mr.  Pekkins.  It  has  a  finance  committee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  same  thing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  size  of  the  finance  committee? 

Mr.  Pebkinsw  Five. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  they  selected  from  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Perkins.  They  are  selected  by  the  board  of  direct(R*s. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  they  all  directors  also? 

Mr.  Pbbkjns.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  directors  has  the  steel  company? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  has  many  miMre,  perhaps  35  or  something  of  that  sort.  It 
has  been  a  long  w^hile  since  I  looked  that  up,  but  it  has  a  much  larger  number. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Of  the  finance  committee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  the  steel  c<Hnpany  an  executive  committee  also? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  has  a  finance  committee,  which  is  both  a  finance  and  execu- 
tive committee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Hofw  many  members  are  there  on  that  committeet 

Mr.  Perkins.  Nine. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  they  selected  from  among  the  directors  of  tlie  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Perkins.  They  are  appointed  by  the  board  from  its  oiwn  membersi 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  <rf  the  steel 
company? 

IVIr.  Perkins.  I  am  a  member  of  tlie  finance  committee;  which  is  the  saice 
thing. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  What  Information  do  you,  as  a  director  and  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  those  corporations,  possess  concerning  the  labor 
conditions  in  the  corporations,  beginning  first  with  the  harvester  company? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  is  almost  the  same  in  both  companies.  That  is,  the  olTicers 
are  required  to  report  pretty  strictly  as  to  general  conditions.  I  might  perhaps 
more  properly  put  It  as  the  policy.  The  committee  fixes  the  policy  and  the 
ofllcers  execute  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  receive  reports  from  the  corporations  In  writing 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  different  plants? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Not  often;  mostly  verbally. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  keep  minutes  of  the  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir;  finance  committee  minutes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  the  minutes  of  the  finance  committee  contain  any 
records  of  action  taken  with  relation  to  labor  conditions  during  the  past  five 
years? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  doubt  if  they  do  very  much,  because  that  Is  pretty  much  an 
executive  matter  and  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  administrative  work.  The 
president  of  the  company  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  would  be  present  and 
the  matters  would  be  gone  over  pretty  thoroughly.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
specific  action,  such  as  a  man  would  take  in  buying  a  piece  of  land  where  it  is 
necessary  that  a  record  be  kept 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  you  recall  no  record  In  the  minute  books  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  of  any  labor  jwlicy  or  labor  action? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No;  I  do  not  recall  any,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  have  had 
some. 

Chairman  Walsh,  How  long  have  you  been  a  director  of  the  steel  company? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Eleven  or  twelve  years — since  a  few  montlis  after  its  organiza- 
tion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  they  a  definite  written  policy  with  reference  to 
organized  labor  in  the  steel  company? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No  definite  written  policy,  but  they  have  a  definite  policy  as  to 
labor  in  that  respect. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  personally  visit  the  plants  of  the  corporations 
and  make  personal  Inquiry  and  observation  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
their  employees? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  plants  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  have  you 
visited  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  have  visited  none  of  them  during  the  past  year,  but  before 
that  I  vlsite<l  them  quite  frequently,  and  particularly  when  the  company  was 
organized,  in  a  desire  to  find  out  the  conditions  at  that  time  and  what  we 
could  do  to  better  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Perkins.. My  first  visit  was  when  the  company  was  first  organized — 
12  years  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  of  the  plants  of  the  steel  company  have  you 
visited  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  the  last  steel  plant  I  vislteil  was  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
which  was  perhaps  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  say  that  prior  to  that  time  you  visited  them  oftener? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes;  in  the  early  days  we  thought — some  of  us — ^that  there 
were  some  changes  that  should  be  made,  and  we  wished  to  see  the  situation  our- 
selves, and  we  visited  the  plants. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  the  labor  policy  the  same  In  both  Institutions — ^the 
policy  of  the  companies  toward  labor  and  its  organizations  or  lack  of  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  would  not  say  just  the  same  in  .the  sense  that  the  actions 
are  the  same,  but  I  think,  practically  speaking,  it  is  about  the  same. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  stated  you  had  a  very  definite  policy  in  the  steel 
company  a  few  minutes  ago? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  state  what  that  policy  is? 

Mr.  Perkins.  As  to  labor? 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  to  labor  generally.  I  would  like  you  to  make  the 
statement  in  the  broadest  way  that  comes  to  your  mind. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Our  policy  toward  organized  labor  is  the  policy  of  the  open 
shop,  and  our  policy  generally  toward  labor  has  been  to  interest  it  as  far  as 
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we  could  in  ownership  in  the  company  and  to  promote  as  far  as  possible  what 
in  later  years  has  come  to  be  taken  up  by  the  States,  such  as  workingmen^s 
compensation  and  pensions  and  welfare  work  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  your  company  as  such  take  any  action  in  the  pro- 
motion of  opposition  to  such  laws  so  far  as  State  legislatures  were  concerned? 

Mr.  PeSrkins.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  We  have  always  been  very  much  in 
favor  of  that  and  have  felt  much  gratified  that  things  we  took  up  years  ago 
have  since  been  taken  up  by  legislatures,  which  I  think  should  be  the  case. 

Chairman  Waxsh.  In  what  way  did  you  take  up  those  matters  prior  to  the 
suggestion  of  them  in  the  State  legislatures? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  took  up — oh,  I  should  say  10  or  <11  years  ago — in  the  steel 
company  the  question  of  profit-sharing  and  took  that  up  in  quite  an  elaborate 
way.  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  that,  and  I  brought  along  the 
circulars  which  we  issued  at  that  time,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  file  if  you  wish. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  please  do  so  and  state  as  concisely  as 
you  can  what  that  plan  is. 

(Mr.  Perkins  submitted  the  following  in  printed  form:  Circular  letters  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  dated  New  York,  December  31,  1902; 
January  7,  1910;  January  3,  1911;  and  January  2,  1913.  Also  pamphlets  en- 
titled **  Statement  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  of  labor  among 
employees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  subsidiary  companies," 
April,  1914;  and  "Report  of  committee  of  stockholders  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,"  dated  New  York,  April  15,  1912.) 

Mr.  Perkins.  When  the  steel  company  was  organized  individual  ownership 
was,  of  course,  largely  eliminated,  and  those  of  us  who  were  intrusted  with 
forming  an  organization  to  administer  the  cori)oration  found  ourselves  con- 
fronted with  a  vary  large  number  of  plants  at  many  different  points,  minus 
what  had  been  regarded  before  as  the  efficiency  which  comes  from  individual 
ownership  and  the  immediate  presence  on  the  ground  of  the  individual  owners. 
The  problem  was,  could  such  a  large  organization  succeed  permanently  and 
efficiently  under  those  conditions?  After  giving  it  considerable  study,  we 
adopted  a  profit-sharing  plan,  and  In  December,  1902,  issued  a  notification  of 
the  plan  to  all  the  employees  and  stockholders  of  the  company.  That  was 
about  12  years  ago,  you  see.  The  plan  is  somewhat  complicated,  but  I  will 
state  it  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

Our  object  was  to  substitute  for  a  few  individual  owners  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  owners,  and  we  divided  the  plan  into  two  parts.  We  said  to  the  or- 
ganized men  everywhere  that  it  took  approximately  $75,000,000  a  year  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  corporation's  bonds  and  the  dividends  on  its  preferred 
stock  and  to  take  care  of  replacement ;  we  got  up  a  circular  and  sent  it  to  the 
men^ — I  will  not  give  the  details,  just  the  principle  of  it;  it  stated  that  we 
would  distribute  each  year  to  the  organization  a  certain  percentage  of  any 
profits  made  over  and  above  that  amount,  increasing  the  amount  as  the  profits 
increased;  that  we  would  distribute  that  jiercentage  each  year,  on  recom- 
mendation by  superintendents  at  the  various  plants,  to  those  of  the  organization 
who  had  helped  earn  the  money.  Under  that  part  of  the  plan  we  have  dis- 
tributed something  over  $20,000,000  during  the  years  that  the  plan  has  been  in 
operation.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  each  year  we  offer  to  the  men 
of  the  organization  stock  of  the  company  at  a  price  we  arbitrarily  fix  in  Janu- 
ary, and  usually  a  point  or  two  under  the  market  price  at  the  time  we  make 
the  offer.  We  buy  the  stock  and  offer  it,  regardless  of  the  market,  usually  a 
little  under,  so  that  the  men  may  feel  that  in  the  month  of  January  they  can 
always  count  on  buying  stock  as  cheaply  from  the  corporation  as  they  could 
buy  it  anywhere  else. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  much  has  been  distributed  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  do  not  know  how  many  shares,  but  nearly  60,000  men  in  the 
mills  are  now  stockholders.  For  instance,  in  January  of  last  year  something 
over  27,000  men  applied  to  buy  one  share  of  stock  apiece.  Each  year  has  shown 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

A  man  who  applies  to  buy  stock  pays  for  it  out  of  his  pay  envelope  monthly, 
but  is  only  allowed  to  pay  a  certain  percentage  per  month,  and  it  takes  about 
three  years  to  pay  for  the  stock. 

Then  we  put  a  certain  sum  per  share  into  a  fund;  for  instance,  on  the 
80,000  shares  of  stock  taken  In  January  of  last  year  we  agreed  to  put  in  a 
fund  each  year  for  five  years  $3  a  share  on  the  whole  30,000  shares.  At  the 
end  of  five  years  all  those  who  have  paid  for  their  stock  and  still  have  it  re- 
ceive this  fund.    It  is  divided  among  those  who  pay  for  their  stock  and  have  it 
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at  the  end  of  that  time.  0£  course  all  of  these  men  get  dividends^  aa  in  the 
case  of  any  other  stoclLhoIder.  Our  experience  hasj  shown  that  thia  la  a  good 
thing  for  the  men  in  every  way.  The  men  who  can  only  afford  to  buy  one 
share  of  stock  a  year  are  the  laborers,  and  the  greatest  thing  they  can  render 
is  their  best  efforts  evei'y  day  in  their  work^  wherever  tliey  amy  be.  It  is  a 
very  difBcult  thing  to  know  how  to  share  pdroilta  with  the  lal)orers  luised  on  any 
ordinary  profit-sharing  plan»  so  we  feel  that  to  interest  him  in  stock  ownership 
and  tiien  arbitrarily  distribute  profits  to  him  rewards  him  for  the  best  interest 
he  could  give,  whatever  his  job  might  be. 

This  ha^  proven  very  attractive  to  tlie  men.  Each  year  more  and  more 
have  subscribed  to  thi&>  plan  and  become  stockiiolders,  and  we  have  had  very 
satisfactory  results. 

We  had  a  letter  a  while  ago  from  a  man,  who  was  evidently  a  foreigner,  i^ 
we  could  hardly  make  out  hia  letter,  and  he  wrote  to  this  efiiect :  "  I  notice 
some  mornings  in  going  to  my  work  that  the  cook  in  the  superintendent's 
kitchen  takes  wood  from  the  company's  woodpile.  I  own  two  slmres  of  stock 
in  this  company,  and  I  want  to  ask  if  that  la  right'/**  So  we  had  a  pretty  help- 
ful partner  in  that  man,  although  he  had  but  two  sharea  of  stock. 

While  I  wais  in  Birmingham  on  my  last  trip  there  I  waa  going  along  lookii:^ 
over  the  work,  and  the  superintendent  said,  *'Do  you  see  that  man  working 
over  there?"  pointing  to  a  man  wlu>  looked  rather  shabby  and  dirty.  And  I 
said,  *'Yes."  The  superintendent  said,  '*He  dell  vera  oii  around  the  works. 
He  nearly  had  a  fight  the  other  day.  He  was  delivering  oiV  and  a  man  re- 
ceiving the  oil  had  a  little  left  in  the  cup  and  threw  it  out  on  the  road.  This 
man  said,  '  You  want  to  qmt  that'  The  man  to  whom  he  spoks  said,  *  What 
bualness  ia  it  of  yours?  *  and  thia  man  said,  '  It  is  a  good  deal  of  my  businesa; 
X  am  a  stockholder  in  tlie  company  and  I  don't  want  any  oil  wasted.' " 

We  did  not  get  up  our  plan  from  the  standpoint  of  philanthropy,  but  we  got 
it  up  because  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  £or  the  company  and  the 
employees,  and  we  have  been  very  well  satisfied  with  the  results  we  have  had. 
I  hope  I  have  not  been  too  long  in  stating  tlie  plan. 

Chairman  Walsh.  :No  ;  it  has  been  very  interesting.  Comuussioaer  0'C(Mmell 
wants  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  O'Comnell.  There  is  some  di Service  between  u%  Mr.  Perkins^ 
In  regai-d  to  the  stocli,  given  by  the  steel  company  to  the  employees^  Has 
common  stock  been  sold  to  the  employees? 

&Ir«  PaaKiKS.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years.  For  a  number  of  years  we 
only  offered  preferred  stock ;  then  we  luiU  many  demands  from  the  men  for  com- 
mon stock  and  offered  that 

Commissioner  0*Co(nn£ll.  Was  there  not  recently  i$ome  of  the  common  stock 
sold  to  employees  at  a  price  somewhere  around  ^'i 

Mr.  F£KKi2i8.  Ko,  sir;  not  the  common  stock;  the  preferred  stock  has  been 
sold  for  about  that 

Commissioner  O'Cohisiilu  What  is  the  result  if  the  stock  sold  to  them  falls 
in  price? 

Mr.  Pebjlins.  That  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  our 
plan.  A  man  buys  a  share  we  will  say  of  common  stock  at  $50  a  share;.  It 
takes  him  three  or  four  years  to  pay  for  that  While  he  is  x>ayiBg  lojt  it  we 
charge  him.  with  a  rate  of  interest  on  his  money  equal  to  the  divideod  he  re- 
ceives and  credit  him  with  the  dividends.  This  fund  X  £qt>oke  of,  whcA'e  we  put 
$3  a  share  a  year  into  a  separate  fund,  is  in  addition  to  tlie  dividend,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  five  years  he  is  sure  to  receive  $15  in  addition  to  his  dividend.  So 
if  he  paid  $50  a  share  for  his  stock  in  181^,  in  11)00  when  he  took  his  stock 
down,  when  he  had  paid  for  it  aud  it  was  his,  it  would  have  cost  him  only  $35 
a  share,  and  as  much  less  than  $35  as  is  represented  by  his  interest  in  the  sum 
of  $3  a  share  left  in  the  fund  by  those  who  did  not  continue  payments  and 
forfeited  to  the  fund  theii*  $3  a  share.  So,  X  might  say,  in  answer  to  your 
Question,  that  the  fund  is  an  insurance  fund  against  depreciaticm  in  value. 

Commissioner  O' Conn  ell.  Do  you  guarantee  to  take  the  stock  off  his  hands 
at  the  price  he  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  >io;  but  tlds  fund  is  a  very  large  Insurance  against  any  de- 
preciation. We  did  do  that  once.  When  we  put  out  this  proAt-stiaring  plan  in 
1902,  depression  came  on  almost  immediat^'  and  the  market  price  of  the 
stock  became  much  lower  than  the  price  at  which  vre  had  offered  it  and  at  whicdi 
the  men  had  taken  it,  and  it  being  a  new  tiling,  and  fMxne  susi>icioD  arising  about 
it,  even  in  the  mind  of  the  most  moral  iiaper  of  New  York,  which  had  conob- 
mented  on  it  editorially,  we  thought  we  ought  to  take  some  action  and  the 
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finance  committee  brought  the  matter  to  the  board,  and  the  result  was  that  a 
i*esolutlou  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  if  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  stock  was 
selling  at  a  price  less  than  the  price  at  which  the  men  took  it,  the  company 
would  protect  the  men. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  One  point  I  want  to  get  dear:  The  company  has 
sold  common  stock  to  its  employees? 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  ha& 

Commissioner  O^Connell.  And  it  does  not  guarantee  to  return  the  price,  the 
company  does  not  guarantee  the  price  paid? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  No;  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have  a  heavy  insur- 
ance fund  which  we  set  aside  for  the  protection  of  the  men.  Mr.  Commissioner, 
when  I  speak  of  profit  sharing,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  bonus  giving  or  gratuities.  I  believe  in  profit  sharing  through  which 
the  man  becomes  a  real  partner,  whether  a  partner  to  the  extent  of  one  dollar 
or  a  million  dollars.  I  think  every  self-respecting  man  wants  to  do  business  on 
a  business  basis,  and  he  does  not  want  any  gratuity. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Perkins,  how  many  emi)loyees  are  there  in  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  PsiBKiNS.  Fmm  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand 
or  odd. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  maximum  is  what? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Something  around  225,000  or  2riO,000. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  make  an  approximate  classification  of  them,  as 
to  skilled  laborers^  unskilled  laborers,  executive  men,  administrative  men,  and 
salesmen? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  No  ;  you  would  have  to  get  that  from  the  executive  department. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  include  in  the  amount  of  stock  taken  the  stock 
taken  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  By  the  executive  heads? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Yes,  sir;  this  plan  is  open  to  every  one  from  the  chairman  of 
the  board  dovra  to  the  men  doing  common  labor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  proportion  of  the  $20,000,000  is  or  has  been  taken 
by  the  officers  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  A  very  small  part  in  proportion  to  the  whole,  because  when 
we  make  these  offers  we  allow  the  workmen — the  men  who  receive  $1,200  a 
year  or  less,  the  first  chance  at  purchasing  the  stock.  We  offer  |25,000  a  year 
and  we  allow  the  $1,200  men  and  under  to  subscribe  first,  and  the  higher-priced 
men  are  the  last  ones  allowed  to  subscribe,  so  that  the  low-salaried  men  get  the 
first  choice. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  point  of  numbers,  how  is  this  stock  held  by  unskilled 
labor? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  largest  percentage  of  it  is  held  by  unskilled  laborers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  much  is  held  by  imskilled  laborers? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  It  would  be  a  rough  guess,  but  from  my  general  touch,  I  would 
say  there  would  be  by  this  time  probably  25,000  or  perhaps  more. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Twenty-five  thousand? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Yes;  but  understand  that  Is  a  guess  on  my  part — simply  my 
feeling  from  what  I  know  about  the  organization. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  what  is  the  attitude,  first,  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  toward  organized  labor? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Toward  organized  labor?    They  have  the  open  shop. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  it  favor  or  opi>ose  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Well,  the  company,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  has  taken  any 
action.  And  as  far  as  I  know  most  of  the  directors  are  In  favor  of  organized 
labor;  I  am. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  as  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Practically  the  same. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Attention  was  called  to  a  resolution  said  to  have  been 
passed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Steel  Corporation  on  June  25,  1901 ;  the 
report  from  which  this  is  submitted  seems  to  call  this  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Pebkins.  During  the  first  few  months  of  the  existence  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration there  was  an  executive  committee  and  a  finance  committee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  see. 

Mr.  Pebkins.  But  we  found  that  did  not  work  very  well,  so  the  executive 
committee  was  dlscontinueil  and  one  committee  left,  and  that  has  been  the 
administrative  committee. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  executive  committee  on  June  17, 1901,  as  follows : 

"  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  expansion  of  union  labor,  and  advise 
subsidiary  companies  to  take  a  firm  iwsition  when  these  questions  come  up,  and 
say  that  they  are  not  going  to  recognize  it;  that  is,  any  extension  of  the  unions 
in  mills  where  they  do  not  now  exist ;  that  great  care  should  be  used  to  prevent 
trouble  and  that  they  promptly  report  and  confer  with  the  corporation." 

Mr.  Perkins.  No,  sir,  never;  if  I  ever  knew  that,  I  don*t  remember  it  I 
never  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  But  I  have  called  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  executive  committee  was  done  away  with. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Your  attention  was  never  called,  as  I  take  it,  to  that  resolu- 
tion, if  it  was  passed? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this:  I  doubt  if  the  people 
in  our  country  generally  realize  the  enormous  change  that  has  come  about  in 
the  years  that  have  intervened  between  that  resolution  and  to-day  on  such 
points  as  that  For  instance,  you  see  when  that  w^as  passed,  as  you  read  it,  the 
Steel  Corporation  was  perhaps  5  or  6  months  old  and  men  then  representing 
still  had  the  old  notions  toward  labor.  It  was  before  the  Steel  Corporation 
policy  was  thought  out  and  formed  and  put  into  execution.  And  I  would  not  be 
surprisetl  if  that  were  the  attitude  of  the  men  who  were  then  looking  after  those 
questions  which  was  the  function  of  the  executive  committee.  As  I  think  back 
now  and  realize  how  a  good  many  of  the  men  that  came  into  the  coi*poratlon 
from  the  old  companies  felt  toward  labor,  I  can  see  how  they  would  have  felt 
that  way  about  it ;  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  policy  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  policy  of  the  corporation  at  the  present  date? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Absolutely  open  shop,  without  the  slightest  prejudice  one  way 
or  the  other,  I  believe,  toward  the  man,  w^hether  he  is  a  member  of  the  union  or 
not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  believe  you  stated  you  were  in  favor  of  labor  organizing? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  am.  I  J)elieve  labor,  as  I  have  said  in  my  paper,  should 
organize.  They  should  have  just  the  same  right,  I  think,  as  business  men 
should  have.  And  wiien  you  come  to  great  labor  organizations  the  administra- 
tive power  is,  of  course,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  and  I  think  there- 
fore that  they  should  be  under  Federal  regulation  just  as  the  large  business 
concerns  should  be. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  under  the  present  system  of  organization  prior  to 
the  nationalization,  if  it  ever  comes,  of  big  business,  what  form  do  you  think 
the  labor  organization  should  take  in  dealing  with  the  situation? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  there  is  no  form  they  can  take  other  than  their  present 
form  until  there  is  B'ederal  regulation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  basis  for  your  opinion,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Perkins?  What  are  the  principles  underlying  collective  bargaining  that  you 
believe  make  it  a  good  business  or  a  social  agency  or  both? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  every  man  should  have 
the  right  to  so  exercise  his  freedom  as  to  render  the  most  good  to  the  most  people. 
I  think  collective  bargaining  comes  nearer  representing  that  notion  than  indi- 
vidual management.  I  think  we  have  got  to  have  large  business  units  because 
of  our  modern  methods  of  intercommunication,  and  I  believe  that  as  the  large 
business  unit  is  more  constantly  in  the  limelight,  you  can  get  better  control  of  it 
through  publicity  and  the  natural  exhibition  of  its  affairs  than  you  can  of  the 
small  unit.  *  For  instance,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  think  we  have  very 
little  control  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  country  except  as  we  get  It  through 
the  searchlight  of  publicity,  and  I  consider  that  all  powerful  for  that  purpose. 
The  result  is  we  have  had  very  little  difficulty  with  any  of  our  principal  Federal 
officers  through  their  ^oing  anytliing  that  was  morally  wrong,  but  we  have  had 
many  instances  where  Government  officials,  smaller  officials,  State  officials,  have 
done  wrong.  The  more  light  you  got  on  a  question  the  more  safety  you  have. 
I  think  that  in  the  large  corporations  another  very  important  advantage  of 
collective  bargaining  is  that  you  minimize  the  selfishness  and  self-interest  that 
always  exists  in  man. 

Take  the  Steel  Corporation.  As  I  have  just  said,  we  have  paid  out  for  this 
profit  sharing  over  $20,000,000  fn  a  few  years.  The  company  is  so  large  and  its 
earnings  are  so  enormous  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  of  us  direc- 
tors, w^ho  are  stockholders,  to  figure  how  such  a  payment  was  affecting  our 
individual  pocketbooks;  whereas  you  will  find  that  a  man  who  personally 
owns  a  concern  is  very  loath  to  put  in  a  profit-sharing  plan,  old-age  pensions, 
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and  such  like,  because  he  figures  it  right  bacli  to  his  pocljetbook.  Perhaps  I 
can  illustrate  that  by  citing  an  incident  which  comes  to  my  mind.  A  man  in 
a  large  industrial  concern  came  to  me  four  or  live  years  ago  and  said :  *'  You 
have  got  a  surprising  organization  in  the  harvester  company,  the  men  seem 
very  much  attached  to  the  company.  I  am  told  your  profit-sharing  and  pen- 
sion plan  is  what  accounts  for  it.  I  am  thinking  of  adopting  something  of  the 
sort,  and  want  to  talk  with  you  about  it."  I  told  him  all  about  it.  He  practi- 
cally owned  his  business.  He  came  to  see  me  once  or  twice,  but  I  heard 
nothing  more  about  it.  I  met  him  on  the  train  some  time  after  and  asked 
him  what  had  become  of  it.  He  said :  "  I  had  to  give  that  up ;  I  could  not  do 
it.    Why,  it  would  cost  me  too  much." 

It  came  right  back  to  his  pocket,  and  he  did  not  do  it.  I  think,  where  you 
have  a  large  aggregate  of  money  and  of  men  in  a  corporation,  you  can  get  a 
public-service  atmosphere  established  that  is  much  more  advantageous  to 
capital  and  labor  than  you  can  in  the  smaller  units  of  business. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  any  contracts  with  labor  organizations  in 
any  department  of  either  one  of  your  companies? 

Mr.  Perkins.  They  may  have ;  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Chairman  W\\lsh.  Does  it  discriminate  in  any  way  against  men  who  belong 
to  labor  organizations  or  who  advocate  that  plan  of  action? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir ;  that  is  not  the  policy. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  any  policy  in  any  department  or  in  any  field  of 
either  one  of  these  industries  to  keep  out  what  they  call  outside  agitators  or 
organizers  of  labor  unions? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  heard  that  discussed  In  either  company, 
and  we  have  practically  had  no  committees  wait  upon  us  for  several  years. 
We  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  condition  as  to  labor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  your  studies  of  profit  sharing,  how  many  different 
corporations  have  you  studied,  Mr.  Perkins? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  I  studied  a  great  many  prior  to  10  years  ago.  I  have 
not  studied  many  since  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  speaking  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  many  of  our  American  corporations  that  have  adopted  the 
profit  sharing  that  we  started  in  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  plan  seems  to  have 
given  very  good  satisfaction.  The  difficulty  with  most  of  the  English  plans 
and  many  of  our  American  plans,  has  been  that  the  profit  sharing  is  profit 
sharing  in  name  but  far  from  it  in  fact.  Most  of  the  plans  always  contained 
something  that  tried  to  gouge  the  men  or  some  little  Joker  that  was  not  fair 
to  labor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  any  department  of  either  one  of  the  two  organi- 
zations that  we  have  been  speaking  of  where  statistics  have  been  kept  on  the 
question  of  profit  sharing  to  cover  other  experiences? 

Mr.  Perkins.  In  other  companies? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perkins.  No;  we  have  been  too  well  satisfied  with  our  own.  Our  own 
plan  has  been  so  vastly  different  from  any  other  that  we  have  not  thought 
statistics  would  be  of  any  advantage. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  there  been  any  important  changes  made  In  the  plan 
of  profit  sharing  within,  say,  the  past  five  years? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Not  in  principle.  There  has  been  some  minor  adjustment,  but 
nothing  to  speak  of. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  observed  any  tendency  among  companies,  which 
have  profit  sharing,  to  give  less  attention  to  sanitary  work  than  after  the  In- 
troduction of  profit  sharing? 

Mr.  Perkins.  On  the  contrary,  exactly  the  opposite  has  been  my  observation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  employees  who  share  In  the  profits  less  apt  to  be 
critical  of  insanitary  working  conditions  than  the  other  employees? 

Mr.  Perkins.  On  the  contrary — now,  may  I  just  take  a  minute  on  that? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes ;  surely.  Take  all  the  time  you  wish  on  any  of  these 
questions. 

Mr.  Perkins.  A  very  Interesting  change  has  occurred  in  connection  with  that, 
namely,  the  men  have  come  and  said  that  now  they  had  better  conditions  they 
would  give  better  work.  They  used  to  feel  that  perhaps  it  was  not  proper  to 
make  suggestions.  The  barrier  has  been  broken  down  and  there  has  been  more 
friendly  intercourse.  In  fact,  much  that  has  been  done  In  the  way  of  improved 
sanitary  conditions  has  been  done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  men  themselves  who 
pointed  out  that  it  was  good  business  to  do  it. 
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I  remember — ^perhaps  it  is  a  good  illastration — that  we  discussed  for  n  long 
while  in  the  harvester  company  the  quention  of  a  minimum  wage  for  the  f^lrla 
iu  the  factories,  an<l  S4»ue  time  ago  we  adopteil  a  miulmum  wage.  We  lud  had 
a  long  experience  iu  tlie  harve^^ter  eomiitiuy  of  constant  changing  iu  the  twtne 
mil  is ;  the  girls  would  come  and  learn  the  business  and  then  go  somewhere  else;. 
We  did  every tliiiig  we  could  to  change  tliat  condition,  i>ut  it  did  not  seem  to 
worlc.  Then  we  introduced  tiie  minimum  wage  and  almost  immediately  found 
that  the  percentage  of  girls  remaining  was  higlier,  and  it  was  only  a  short  time 
until  the  managers  came  to  believe  that  the  extra  efficiency  obtained  on  that  ac- 
count more  tlian  made  up  for  tlie  increase  in  the  wage  we  had  established.  And 
yet  in  all  tlie  difTereut  things  that  had  been  up  for  arginuent,  pro  and  con,  that 
particular  thing  had  never  occurred  as  a  factor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  the  number  of  girls  who  renialneil  steadily  much  ap- 
preciably higher? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Could  you  approximate  how  much  higher? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Why.  I  don't  remember  now.  It  was  some  little  time  ago;  it 
was  perhaps  10  or  15  per  cent. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  logic  of  that  wouUl  be  that  the  establishment  of  the 
minimum  wage  In  any  industry  would  help  to  minimize  the  evils  of  tlie  casual 
employment  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  would  not  feel  competent  to  say  that  any  Industry  that 
adopted  It  would  experience  tlmt;  but  broadly  speaking  I  should  think  that 
that  would  be  true. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  consider  tliat  It  would  lie  feasible  for  a  large  cor- 
poration such  as  either  one  of  yours  to  have  a  condenswl  report  as  to  living  con- 
ditions, labor  conditions  made  to  stockholders  along  with  the  financial  reports? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  going  to  be  the  next  thing  that  will  be 
required. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  it  ever  been  done  by  any  corporation  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No.  We  have  made  condeiLsed  reix)rts  of  that  sort  in  the  steel 
company;  in  our  annual  meetings  of  stockhalders,  such  statements  have  been 
made. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  have  condensed, 
clear,  logical  reports  made  as  to  labor  conditions,  conditions  of  living  of  the 
employees  made  to  the  general  officers  of  the  company  and  transmittal  regu- 
larly with  the  financial  reports  to  tlie  stockholders? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes.  One  reason  why  we  should  have  Federal  Incorporation  Is 
that  just  such  reports  should  be  required  by  the  Government  regularly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  any  laws  as  to  health,  safety,  comfort, 
wages,  and  all  of  those  matters  that  affect  the  industry  which  have  been  worked 
out  by  any  corporation  and  required  by  it? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALski.  There  have  been  no  standards  of  that  kind,  no  general 
standards  of  that  kind  that  you  know  of  ?  • 

Mr.  Perkins.  No.  I  think  that  there  has  been  no  scientific  standard  worked 
out.  I  wish  very  much  that  we  had  a  department  at  Washington,  a  national 
commission,  a  bureau  of  Industrial  relations  that  would  collect  such  infor- 
mation and  serve  to  bring  the  employer  and  employee  together  on  these  very 
quostions;  I  think  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  capital  and  lalx)r. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  proportion  of  men  in  the  furnaces  of  the  steel  mills 
of  tho  corporation  at  the  present  time  are  working  12  hours  per  day? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  very  few ;  but  some  are  working  12  hours  a  day ;  that  is, 
they  are  not  working,  but  they  are  on  duty.  I  think  that  should  be  very  care- 
fully looked  Into.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  men  being  on  duty 
and  a  man  doing  hard  manual  labor  for  12  hours  a  day. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  proportion  of  the  employees  in  the  steel  mills  proper, 
or  what  percentage  of  them  are  on  duty  12  hours  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  could  not  tell  you;  a  small  percentage  only,. and  a  constantly 
decreasing  percentage. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  It  appeared  here  that  perhaps  there  were  50  per  cent 
In  1912  In  that  department  alone. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Working  12  hours  per  day. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  could  not  be  so.  I  would  be  glad  to  send  you  thase  figures 
if  you  would  like  to  have  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would,  please. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 
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(Mr.  Perkins  snbseqnently  ensbmittetl  the  PriBted  Statement  as  to  Wages, 
Hours,  and  Other  Oonditlotis  of  Labor  Amoag  Kmpioyees  of  the  United  States 
Steel  CDrporatlon  and  Subsidiary  Oompcinies.  date<)  Ainril  20,  1914,  in  whicii 
the  statement  is  made  that  on  that  date  only  22.5  per  cent  of  the  employees 
work  12  hours  a  day  aiid  that  further  effort  is  bein^  made  to  improve  con- 
ditions.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  abont  last  month? 

Mr.  Peslkiits.  Last  month  was  not  quite  as  lar^e  as  it  has  been  in  some  otl^r 
months. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Bat  the  proportion  of  them  to  the  whole  employment  in 
the  mill  Inst  month  that  were  working  12  hours  per  day? 

Mr.  Pebktns.  Would  you  like  that  prior  to  March  4,  1912 — before  and  after? 

Cliairman  Walsh.  That  would  be  all  ri^t.  What  I  was  really  asking  for 
was  last  month  to  compare  with  the  report  that  we  have — the  percentage^ 

I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you  a  question  here :  I>oes  the  rule  on  profit  sharing 
state  that  the  bonus  is  paid  on  each  share  of  stock  during  the  first  five  years 
only  to  loyal  employees? 

Mr.  Pkkkiivs.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  word  "  loyal "  is  not  u.«ed  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Please  do  not  use  tliat  word  **  bonus " ;  I  have  been  harlEig 
much  trouble  with  that  during  all  these  years  I  have  been  lecturing  around 
the  country  on  profit  sharing;  it  is  the  most  pernicious  word  that  can  be  used. 
A  bonus  is  a  gift.  And  these  men  do  not  want  gifts  and  the  corxK)ration  ought 
not  to  want  to  make  gifts.  A  profit-sharing  plan  is  a  profit-sharing  plan  or  it 
is  not. 

Now,  we  saying  nothing  about  "royal**;  all  that  is  required  under  our  plan 
is  that  the"  men  pay  for  their  stock  and  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
and  have  the  stock  at  the  end  of  that  time — the  fire-year  period. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  gist  of  this  question,  however,  is,  regardless  of  its 
wording,  wliether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  payment  of  these  shares  of  profit 
sharing,  if  that  is  what  you  would  call  it,  has  a  tendency  to  keep  employees 
from  protesting  these  onerous  conditions  such  as  I  have  enumeratetl? 

Mr,  Perkins.  That  question  has  been  following  me  for  more  than  20  years. 
The  first  time  I  experimented  \nith  this  principle  was  when  1  was  with  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Cow,  when  I  organized  many  years  ago  there  what  was 
known  as  the  Nylic  Association,  for  which  I  was  indicted  after  the  insurnnce 
Investigation.  I  was  held  up  as  a  horrible  example  because,  through  the  Nylic 
Association,  the  agents  were  tied  up  to  the  New.  York  Life  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  not  speak  and  could  not  live  Independently.  That  charge  was 
never,  however,  made  by  a  single  man  in  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  It 
resulted  In  very  great  benefit,  both  to  the  agents  and  to  the  policyholders ;  in 
fact,  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  when  things  had  quieted  down,  the  Insur- 
ance commissioner  reported  that  the  plan  was  of  great  value  to  the  company. 

Now,  the  same  charge  has  been  made  from  some  quarters  against  this  plan  in 
the  Ste^  Corporation,  via,  that  it  is  a  nefartous  device  to  make  a  slave  of  the 
man;  to  so  bind  him  to  the  company  that  he  can  not  say  his  soul  is  his  own; 
bat  it  will  be  impossible  to  prove  tlmt  by  the  men  themselves,  and  I  sliould 
say  that  would  be  competent  evidence. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  observed  no  such  a  tendency? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Not  the  slightest.  As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  quite  the 
opposite.  Those  men  become  interested.  Let  roe  tell  you  why  we  are  anxious 
to  have  the  workmen  get  their  stock  and  pay  for  it  slowly  and  then  dellv^  it  to 
them.  The  man  who  acquires  something  quickly^  who  goes  out  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  and  buys  something  is  naturally  not  so  apt  to  regard  that  as  highly 
as  something  that  he  has  been  a  long  while  acquiring.  Under  our  plan  the 
roan  takes  10  cents  a  month  or  50  cents  a  month  out  of  his  pay  envelope  and 
pays  for  this  stock ;  he  knows  about  it ;  bis  wife  knows  about  it ;  some  of  the 
netghbwrs  know  about  It ;  and  after  he  has  paid  from  month  to  month  for  three 
or  four  years  and  finally  is  handed  that  stock  certificate  he  is  not  going  to  get 
rid  of  it  quickly ;  he  is  not  going  right  out  and  part  with  it.  * 

Chairman  Walsh.  Not  gcnng  to  do  what? 

Mr.  Pkkkins.  To  part  with  it.  And  again,  when  a  man  wants  to  borrow  $25 
he  does  not  go  out  and  hock  bis  furniture,  but  he  takes  his  certifkrate  out  of  his 
pocket  and  goes  into  the  bank  and  borrows  the  $25  like  any  business  man 
would  and  gets  It  at  the  same  rate  of  Interest.  The  men  come  to  feel  an 
interest  in  a  certificate  bought  in  Qutt  way.  They  do  not  part  with  it  unless 
some  unforeseen  circumstance  comes  along. 
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• 

GhairmnD  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  any  corporation,  Mr.  Perkins,  wiio  are 
working,  directly  working,  through  health,  Federul  Lobor  Department,  and 
such  Government  agencies  to  l)etter  working  conditions  for  their  employees? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Do  you  mean  through  Government  agency? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  through  the  Government  to  establish  laws  having 
that  tendency? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  Government  agency.  There  are 
the  State  agencies;  Just  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  State  organizations  have 
sprung  up ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  there  has  been  any  work 

Chairman  Walsh.  By  Stnte  and  Government  agencies  I  mean  all  sorts  of 
State  as  well  as  Government? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  personally  feel  that  it  is  a  pretty  poor  industry 
that  will  not  support  all  that  sort  of  thing  out  of  itself.  I  believe  that  they 
should  come  out  of  the  profits  of  industry,  rather  than  through  State  provision, 
such  as  they  have  in  Europe.  I  hope  we  will  never  have  to  do  it  altogether 
that  way. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning.  We  will  have  to  ask  you  to  return  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
And  I  also  wish  to  make  the  announcement  that  the  session  will  be  held  in  the 
aldermanic  chamlier. 

(At  4.30  of  this  Thursday,  January  21,  1915,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  January  22,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  aldermanic  chamber.) 


New  York  City,  January  22,  l91o — JO  a,  m. 
Present :  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  O'Connell,  Lenuou,  Uarriman,  Bal- 
lard, Welnstock,  and  Garretson. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  conmiission  will  please  be  in  order. 
You  may  resume  the  stand,  please,  Mr.  Perkins. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GEORGE  W.  PEKXINS— Continued. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  Just  one  other  question,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  then 
some  of  the  commispioners  desire  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  me  for  some  information  last  evening 
as  to  the  number  of  employees,  wages,  rates,  and  so  on. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  find  I  have  that  now,  if  you  wish  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good.    I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  furnish  that  first. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  will  Just  read  this,  if  you  will  allow  me  to,  because  I  believe 
it  covers  directly  what  you  asked  me  yesterday. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Perkins.  This  Is  a  report  I  remembered,  after  you  asked  about  written 
reports,  and  so  on,  yesterday,  that  we  had  had  reports  made  to  the  board  and 
stockholders  on  labor  conditions,  and  so  on;  and  one  was  made  about  a  year 
ago,  which,  when  I  got  home  last  night,  I  found  among  my  papers.  And  I  think 
it  covers  the  points  that  you  asked.  Now,  this  was  the  report  made  Just  about 
a  year  ago  on  the  conditions  of  1913. 

(Mr.  Perkins  then  read  as  follows:) 

"  The  rate  of  wapjes  now  being  paid  to  our  employees  is  the  highest  which 
has  been  paid  In  the  iron  and  steel  Industry  sini»e  that  industry  reached  any- 
thing like  its  present  proportions.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  wages  since 
Uie  advance  made  on  February  1,  1913,  which  involved  an  increased  expendi- 
ture of  $12,000,000  a  year.  During  1913  the  average  number  of  employees  in  the 
service  of  the  corporation  and  its  subsidiary  companies  was  228,906.  The  total 
salaries  and  wages  paid  to  such  employees  was  $207,206,176.  The  average 
salary  or  wage  per  employee  per  day,  exclusive  of  the  general  administrative 
and  selling  forces,  was  $2.85 ;  and  the  average  salary  or  wage  per  employee  per 
day  for  all  employees,  including  the  general  administrative  and  selling  force, 
was  $2.92.  It  is  believed  that  during  1913,  as  In  previous  years,  the  average 
wage  scale  of  the  corporation  was  the  highest  in  the  Industry.  This  wage  scale 
has  been  maintained  notwithstanding  unsatisfactory  business  conditions  and  a 
steadily  narrowing  margin  between  prices  and  cost  of  production. 

"  In  a  communication  hertofore  addressed  to  the  stockholders,  you  have 
been  informed  that  the  12-hour  day  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  these  depart- 
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inents,  such  as  the  blast  furnaces  and  rolling?  mills,  where  operations  must  be 
continuous  throughout  the  24  hours,  although  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  work- 
men employed  in  them  are  intermittent,  because  of  Intervals  during  the 
operations.  The  nature  of  these  operations  is  such  that  the  workmen  are 
actually  employed  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  time.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  controlling  these  operations,  it  is  the  practice  in  the  industry  to 
divide  the  day  Into  two  turns  of  12  hours  each,  and  tlie  only  change  which 
could  be  made  would  be  to  divide  the  day  into  three  turns  of  8  hours  each, 
but  in  that  case  the  hours  of  labor  would  be  so  much  reduced  that  remunera- 
tion to  the  workmen  would  necessarily  be  diminished.  Our  experience  in 
eliminating  seven-day  labor  shows  that  any  plan  under  which  the  men  earn 
less  results  in  the  loss  of  many  of  the  best  workmen,  who  seek  and  find 
employment  where  such  restrictions  are  not  enforced.  Through  the  discon- 
tinuance of  seven-day  labor,  upward  of  4,000  men  left  our  employment  within 
a  very  short  period  of  time  during  1913  and  found  employment  where  they 
could  earn  their  accustomed  seven  days*  wages  per  week:  notwithstanding 
this,  we  have  adhered  to  the  six-day  schedule. 

"From  our  investigations  of  the  subject,  it  is  believed  that  the  •12-hour  day 
is  not  physically  detrimental  to  the  men,  because  the  work  is  Intermittent,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  the  Introduction  of  machinery  has  eliminated  most 
of  the  arduous  physical  labor.  In  fact,  those  departments  in  which  the  8-hour 
day  prevails  are  probably  more  exhausting  in  their  demands  upon  the  men 
physically  than  the  12-hour  shifts,  owing  to  the  continuous  nature  of  the 
employment.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Fii^ 
committee — that  the  12-hour  day  is  detrimental  to  the  social  welfare  of  the 
men — because  of  the  claim  that  V2  hours  away  from  work  is  insufficient  for 
rest  and  recreation  and  leisure  at  their  homes  with  their  families,  and  studies 
are  being  made  to  provide,  wherever  possible,  suitable  facilities  to  enable  the 
workmen  to  enjoy  as  much  leisure  and  recreation  as  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  Industiy  will  permit;  but  these  conditions  are  not  under  the  control 
of  any  one  employer,  however  large,  or  of  all  the  employers  in  any  one 
industry." 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  that  difficulty  comes  from  the 
State  laws  and  regulations  and  practices  in  the  different  States;  and  if  we 
had  a  B^ederal  regulation  it  would  be  much  easier  to  have  hours  of  labor  and 
that  sort  of  thing  enforced. 

(Mr.  Perkins  continued  reading,  as  follows:) 

**  Steady  employment  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  workmen  in  any 
industry,  and  is  of  even  greater  benefit  to  them  than  shorter  hours  or  higher 
wages.  The  welfare  of  the  workmen  and  of  the  corporation  is  dependent  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  this  countiy,  which  in  turn 
depends  upon  good  general  business  conditions.  The  general  average  of 
prices  for  iron  and  steel  products,  which  has  prevailed  for  nearly  a  year  past, 
has  been  on  a  very  low  level  and  the  margin  l)etween  selling  prices  and  cost 
of  production  is  much  smaller  than  has  prevailed  at  any  time  during  the  past 
15  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  1911,  and  affords  a  low  rate 
of  return  on  the  actual  value  of  the  capital  employed.  The  large  tariff 
reductions  have  brought  many  of  our  largest  markets  into  strong  competition 
with  foreign  iron  and  steel  makers  whose  employees  work  12  hours  a  day  at 
wages  averaging  50  per  cent  or  less  of  the  rates  paid  in  this  country.  Under 
all  these  circumstances  it  seems  clear  to  the  committee  that  such  a  radical 
change  as  the  one  suggested  can  not  be  made  at  present.  Leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration employees  engaged  on  railroad  trains,  ships,  and  in  general  adminis- 
trative work,  only  22.5  per  cent  of  our  employees  work  12  hours  a  day;  and 
we  are  making  efforts  to  further  improve  conditions." 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  said  yesterday  you  thought  it  was  50  per  cent,  and  I  said 
I  was  sure  it  was  not  that.    These  are  the  figures. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  that  percentage  apply  to  those  in  the  steel  mills 
proper  or 

Mr.  Perkins  (interrupting).  Yes;  this  leaves  out  of  consideration  the 
employees  engaged  on  railroad  trains  and  general  administrative  work 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  What  is  general  administrative  work? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  the  president  of  the  company,  for  one.  I  do  not  think 
he  confines  himself  to  any  hours  per  day. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  and  railroads? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Of  course  they  are  all  regulated  by  law. 
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Caiairmaik  Walsh.  Now,  what  else  besitlei^  nOmlntstrnttme-  work  «m1  railroft()s? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Ships. 

Chftirman  Walsh.  Ship^^? 

Mr.  PssKiNSL  Ships — siiii^ing. 

GhainnaQ  W^alsh.  How  about  the  mines? 

Mr.  Peskins.  WelK  iuctDding  ererything  except  raitrosd  trains,  ships,  and 
ceneral  administrative  work — only  22.5  per  cent  of  the  employees  work  12 
iKnirs  a  day. 

(Mr.  Perkins  continued  reftding»  as  follows:) 

'^The  Toluntary-  accident  relief  plan,  established  by  the  corporation  before 
wiNrkoien's  compensation  laws  huil  be(*<jine  ik|)erative  anywhere  in  this  country, 
has  been  soccesafully  contlnitecl  in  all  those  States  where  it  has  not  been  super- 
seded by  snch  statutes.  In  those  States  where  workmen's  compensation  laws 
have  be^i  passed  oar  snhsldiary  comt)anies  have  accepted  such  laws  and  en- 
deavor to  cooperate  with  the  State  authorities  in  their  successfal  apptication. 

**^The  amoant  paid  in  ldl3  to  and  for  our  injured  wwkmen,  including  expendi- 
tures both  under  our  plan  and  und^  wcnrkmen^s  compensation  la^ns  was 
$2,564,839.  Thus  85  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  expended  by  reason  of  work 
accidents  was  paid  out  to  the  injured  men  and  th^r  families  or  in  taking  care 
€if  them. 

*'  Our  accident-prevention  work  has  reached  a  high  point  of  efficiency.  Nererw 
theless  experience  and  careful  observation  snggest  improvements  firom  time  to 
time  and  they  are  promptly  made.  Effort  is  now  being  directed  toward  teachipg 
the  workmen  habits  of  caution,  making  watchfulness  against  dangers  to  th«n- 
fi<^ves  and  their  fellows  a  matter  of  constant  attention.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  overcome  recklessness  and  disregard  of  dangers,  which  had  come  to  be  treated 
as -customary  risks  of  the  trade,  against  which  the  men  would  not  take  any 
p^recautioiks ;  to  teach  them  that  taking  risks  will  not  h^  permitted. 

"*  The  cost  of  safety  work  In  1913  vras  $060,593. 

**  Serious  accidents  per  1,090  emji^oyees  are  now  3Si  per  cent  less  than  in  1906; 
when  this  work  wns  first  taken  up  by  the  corporatl€«L  This  means  that  2,273 
men,  who  might  have  been  injured  under  earlier  conditions,  were  saved  from 
serious  injury  during  the  year. 

"  The  pension  fund  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  no  dianges  of  any  moment 
have  been  required.  The  number  of  pensioners  continues  to  increase  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  expenditure.  This  plan  has  be^i  made  to  work  more 
smoottily  in  some  of  its  details  and  in  its  relation  to  the  accident  relief  plan. 
Total  nimaber  of  pensioners  December  31, 1913s  2,002 ;  number  of  pensions  granted 
during  1913,  425 ;  total  amount  paid  in  pensions  during  1913,  $422315.14 ;  aver- 
age age  at  which  pensions  were  granted,  63.73;  average  service  of  pensioners 
(years),  28.82;  average  pension  granted  < monthly),  $20jS5. 

"  En^oyees*  stock  subscription  plan :  On  December  31, 19(i3>  more  than  35^026 
emtployees  were  stockholders  under  this  plan.  Their  aggregate  holdings 
amounted  to  more  than  146,402  shares  ctf  stock.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
how  many  employees,  in  addition  to  those  yet  receiving  the  special  benefits  tiiat 
continue  for  five  years,  hold  stock  upon  which  these  special  benefits  have  ceased 
to  be  paid,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  numbers  would  greatly  increase  the  figures 
here  given.  The  subscriptions  for  1914  show  that  46,498  employees  subscribed 
for  a  total  of  90,606  shares  of  stock. 

'^  In  sanitation  ma  ay  Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  proper  inrestlgation 
and  observation  of  water  supply  and  distribution  to  the  men.  All  sources  of 
drinking  water  are  analyzed  periodically.  Greet  care  is  taken  against  possible 
polluti<m.  The  most  modem  and  sanitary  metltods  are  used  in  the  proper 
cooling  and  distribution  of  water,  including  the  sanitary  drinking  fountain. 
The  common  drinking  cup  has  been  practically  eliminated.  Tlie  investigation 
of  water  supplies  and  the  installation  of  drinking  water  systems  alone  cost 
$130,000  during  1913.  The  common  or  roller  towel  has  been  abolislKHl  Wash 
rooms,  shower  baths,  and  lockers,  started  in  earlier  years,  have  been  extended. 
During  1913  there  were  installed  1,193  washbasins,  210  showers,  and  15,471 
lockers.  Two  additional  swimming  pools  for  general  use  in  the  mining  towns 
were  built  during  the  year.  The  cost  of  provkling  washing  facilities  for  1913 
was  $141,0001    The  total  cost  of  sanitary  work  during  the  year  was  $564,977. 

*^  In  welfare  wwk  of  a  character  not  covered  by  the  plans  already  mentioned 
for  benefiting  the  workmen,  our  companies  have  tried  many  interesting  things* 
They  now  maintain  in  the  populous  districts  around  their  plants  101  children's 
playgrounds,  with  an  average  daily  attemlance  during  la£;t  siunmer  of  8,688 
children.    At  a  number  of  the  plants  visiting  nurses  are  available. 
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^  The  aggregate  expeiMlitttres  daring  ldl3  for  tpHHroring  contlitious  auioug 
'workmen  of  the  Uaited  States^  Steel  Coi'poi*atk>u  were  as  follaws : 

B^i«f  for  nen  iDjured  nml  fbe  ftimSIies  ci  meB  killed  which  is 

paid  in  all  cases,  regardless  of  legal  liability $S,  013,  6S8. 12 

Accident  |irev«itk>B 660.  59S.  84 

SftDitatkm  and  welfare  work 1, 6W,  242. 00 

Pension  fnnd,  which  prorkfes  STip|)ort  for  superannuated  en>- 
plo^^ees : 

<»)  For  pension  pajFinents 422,  815. 14 

( fr>  Additional  benefit  paj-nietits  nml  admSnistratioii  cost 43^  379.  54 

(e)  Twr  the  ereatioR  of  a  permanent  fnnd,  to  be  completed 

in  13  years 500, 000. 00 

EmpEoTees*  stockHrabserfption  pian,  approximately 1, 000, 000.  Ol> 

Total  expendit^ures  for  improTfng  the  condition  of  work- 
.  men 7, 240,  069. 33 

r    sir.  Pebkit^s.  I  think  those  figures  substantially  cover  your  question. 
'     Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Ballard  asked  me  to  suggest  if  it  would  bo 
possible  to  send  one  of  those  printed  documents  to  each  of  the  ccHnmissloners? 
I     Mr.  Pekkins.  With  pleasure.    I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 
^    Chairman   Walsh.  Do  you  consider   it   necessary   to   the   success — to   the 
permanent  success  of  a  large  industrial  organization,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  engaged  in  it,  when  it  becomes  highly  organized  or  centralized*  that  a 
definite  and  businesslike  survey  should  be  constantly  kept^  covering  labor  con- 
ditions and  the  conditions  of  the  working  people  in  the  industry,  which  informa- 
tion should  be  kept  at  the  constant  command  and  under  the  notice  of  the 
management  or  directors  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  that  is  highly  necessary ;  I  would  go  further  than  that 
and  say  tlvat  it  should  be  at  the  conmuind  of  all  public  authorities,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  sou]£  law  requiring  the  filing  of  such  information,  Just  as  there 
is  a  law  requiring  the  filing  of  a  financial  statement. 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  yonr  experience  as  a  director  and  manager  of  these 
large  concerns,  Is  it  perfectly  feasible  to  do  so»  if  one  is  willing  and  desirous  to 
do  so? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  it  Is  far  more  important  than  to  keep 
up  a  constant  inspection  of  the  machinery  of  the  plant.  If  the  machinery  of  a 
plant  is  worth  inspection  and  keeping  in  repair  and  in  proper  condition^  cer- 
tainly the  men  are. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  reports  be  made  as  definitely  and  In  as  businesslike 
way  in  regard  to  those  conditions  as  in  regard  to  the  otlier  conditions? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes.  I  tliink  the  report  which  I  have  Just  read  Is  an  illus- 
tration of  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Shortly  before  adjourning,  I  was  handed  a  question  to  ask 
you,  the  gist  of  which  is»  does  the  opportunity  to  share  In  the  profits  of  your 
concern^  by  taking  stock,  dep^K)  upon  what  might  be  called  the  loyalty  of  the 
employees  to  the  organization — ^to  their  work? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  No,  sir;  except  possibly  if  you  regard  loyalty  as  interest.  The 
fund  which  I  ^poke  of  yesterday  that  we  contract  to  put  aside,  $3  on  certain 
stock  and  $5  a  year  on  otlier  stock,  is  dependent  on  a  mma  going  on  and  paying 
up  in  full  for  his  stock  and  obtaining  it  at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  the 
idea  being  to  get  him  to  continue  with  the  business.  As  to  using  the  word 
"  loyalty  ".  In  the  sense  that  his  freedom  of  speech  or  freetlom  to  criticize  is 
affected,  there  Is  nothing  of  that  kind  Involved. 

Chairman  Walsh.  There  seemed  to  he  some  difference,  and  It  might  be  well 
to  have  this  thoroughly  understootl.  The  gist  of  the  suggestion  was  this:  You 
having  i^pioken  of  the  right  of  tlie  employee  in  industry  to  share  in  its  product  in 
this  way,  and  that  it  was  not  a  benefaction. 

^Ir.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Chairman  Wal&h.  I  think  the  kernel  of  the  suggestion  was^  was  It  optional 
on  the  part  of  the  ennployer  to  give  that  right  to  the  employee  only  if  he  con- 
sidered the  employee  deserving  ami  loyal? 

Mr.  Pesicinb.  No,  sir;  wlien  the  plan  of  tlie  corporation  was  formulated, 
it  was  made  perfectly  clear  how  each  man  should  share.  There  was  nothing 
left  to  discretion.  These  men  buy  their  stock,  and  all  that  is  required  of  them 
ia  that  they  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  company  in  general  good  standing. 
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Chairnmii  Walsh.  These  further  suggestions  were  made  to  me  this  morning, 
following  that  inquiry,  and  you  may  answer  them  in  your  own  way.  From 
the  circular  of  1902,  Decemljer  31,  1902,  signed  by  yourself,  upon  this  subject, 
is  the  following  [reads] : 

"  If  he  will  not  sell  or  part  with  the  stock,  but  will  keep  it,  and  in  January 
of  each  year,  for  five  years,  commencing  with  January,  1904,  will  exhibit  the 
certificate  to  the  treasurer  of  his  company,  together  with  a  letter  from  a  proper 
official,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  been  continuously  In  the  employ  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  of  one  or  the  other  of  its  subsidiary  companies  during  the  preceding 
year,  and  has  shown  a  proper  interest  in  its  welfare  and  progress,  he  will 
during  each  of  such  five  years  received  checks  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  share  a  year. 
For  example:  If  a  man  buys  one  share  of  this  stock  In  January,  1903,  he  will 
undertake  to  pay  $82.50  for  it  If  after  paying  for  it  he  keeps  it  for  five  years 
he  will  in  each  year  have  received  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  i)er  cent  on  the  par 
value  of  the  stock,  and  also  will  have  received  each  year  an  extra  dividend, 
so  to  speak,  of  $5 ;  this  latter  sum  being  paid  him  as  special  compensation  for 
rendering  continuous  faithful  service  to  the  corporation  or  to  one  or  another 
of  its  subsidiary  companies,  as  shown  by  the  exhibition  of  his  certificate  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  a  proper  official  showing  that  he  has  worked  to 
promote  the  best  interest  of  the  company  in  which  he  has  thus  become  practi- 
cally a  partner." 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  appears  in  that  circular? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  in  the  same  circular  Is  the  following  [reads] : 

"This  fund" — I  am  omitting  a  portion  of  it,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  if  you  deem 
it  necessary  I  will  go  back  and  put  that  in.    - 

Mr.  Perkins.  No.    I  know  what  that  is.    V 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  continues  [reading] :  *>- 

**  This  fund  shall  be  credited  with  5  per  cent  annual  interest,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  five-year  period  the  total  amount  thus  accumulated  will  be  divided  into 
as  many  parts  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  shares  then  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  shall  have  continued  In  such  employ  for  the  whole  five 
years,  and  the  coriwration  will  then  by  its  own  final  determination  award  to 
each  man  whom  it  shall  find  deserving  thereof  as  many  parts  of  such  accumu- 
lated fund  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  shares  then  held  by  him  under 
this  plan,"  -  ..  ^ 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  right.  I  devised  that  plan  and  drew  the  circular.  It 
was  discussed  for  a  long  while  and  adopted  as  you  have  it  there.  There  are 
two  points,  I  take  it,  which  you  wish  to  bring  out? 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  question  is  whether  the  power  Is  not  absolutely  in 
the  manager  of  the  company  in  regard  to  setting  aside  this  award,  to  do  so  at 
his  option,  and  if  he  can  not  withhold  this  from  the  employee  if  he  considers 
him  undeserving,  and,  of  course,  if  he  has  full  power,  it  is  dependent  upon  his 
mind  vision  as  to  whether  the  employee  is  deserving  and  whether  he  has  been 
devoted  to  his  work  or  wandered  away  from  it,  or  whetjier  complaint  has  been 
made  that  he  is  an  agitator  or  something  like  that,  or  that  he  is  unfit  for  other 
reasons. 

Mr.  Perkins.  There  is  another  point.  A  man  who  has  his  certificate  for 
four  or  five  years — he  only  gets  that  allotment  of  money  if  he  has  a  certificate 
to  show.  The  two  points  we  wished  to  guard  against  were  these:  As  ex- 
plained in  that  circular  the  first  offering  was  of  preferred  stock  at  $82  a  share. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Eighty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  stock  was  taken  by  a  good  many  men  and  they  were 
credited  with  the  7  per  cent  dividends  at  par  on  the  stock  and  charged  5  per 
cent  interest  on  the  deferred  payments.  Then  we  put  into  the  fund  each 
year  $5  a  share,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  men  who  still  had  their  stock 
and  were  paid  up  on  it  were  entitled  to  those  five  payments  on  their  stock.  We 
did  not  give  the  stock  to  the  men,  but  held  it  for  five  years.  Everyone  knows 
how  many  people  are  always  hanging  around  mills,  trying  to  Inveigle  the  men 
into  doing  something  that  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  men,  but  to  the  interest 
of  those  who  are  trying  to  get  them  to  do  it.  We  knew  that  if  we  let  the  men 
take  their  stock  and  paid  this  $5  each  year  the  price  of  the  stock  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  would  be  $77.50,  at  the  end  of  the  next  year  $72.50,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  next  year  $67.50;  and  if  that  stock  was  then  selling  at  $90  a  share 
there  would  be  some  shark  who  would  come  around  and  get  the  man  to  sell 
his  stock.  That  is  the  reason  why  that  was  put  in.  The  reason  we  put  in 
those  careful  restrictions  as  to  why  he  would  get  this  $5  at  all  was  because 
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there  was  some  questions  as  to  whether  legally  the  directors  had  the  right  to 
pay  what  is  practically  an  extra  dividend  to  a  certain  group  of  stockholders. 
No  one  outside  of  the  corporation  was  getting  over  7  per  cent  on  the  stock,  and 
the  question  might  arise  as  to  why  these  stockholders  were  getting  an  extra 
dividend  of  $5  a  share  on  the  stock.  We  could  not  legally  do  that — that  is, 
there  might  have  been  some  question  about  it,  at  any  rate — without  some 
equivalent,  and  that  equivalent  was  that  the  men  would  remain  in  the  service 
of  the  company,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  never  known  of  a  case  where  a  man  raised  the  point  that  we  were 
unjustly  depriving  him  of  any  of  these  payments,  and  I  think  investigation 
among  the  thousands  of  our  men  would  not  disclose  such  a  case.  So  you  under- 
stand why  we  did  it  was  because  we  were  possibly  making  a  class  of  preferred 
stockholders  in  that  way.  - 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  the  circular  of  1909,  dated  January  5  of  that  year, 
signed  Richard  Trimble,  secretary,  the  following  language,  this  suggestion,  is 
also  found — I  might  omit  the  first  part  of  it  and  come  down  to  the  second,  as 
follows  [reads] :  **  Has  shown  a  proper  interest  In  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
the  company,"  and  also  in  the  circular  of  1910,  issued  in  January  of  that  year, 
also  signed  by  Mr.  Trimble,  this  is  made  conditional  upon  the  fact  that  he  has 
shown  a  proper  interest  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  company.  I  as- 
sume, unless  you  desire  to  add  to  it,  that  that  question  is  answered  the  same  as 

the  others?  /    _     n^  ." "  "  ^„ 

|.'  Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. '  And  I  would  like  to  make  the  additional  answer  that  we 
also  desire  to  make  these  men  partners  in  the  company.  We  want  them  to 
feel  that  they  have  an  ownership  advantage  from  their  financial  status  In  life, 
and  that  may  mean  as  much  to  them  as  a  thousand  or  more  shares  would  to  a 

man  more  fortunately  situated.        ... 

(     Chairman  Walsh.  Could  there  be  any  way  devised  by  which  the  employees 
could  get  the  stock  without  any  restrictions  of  that  character?    Could  they 
have  the  legal  right  to  do  it  under  certain  circumstances?      ,       '     ' 
\-    Mr.  Perkins.  At  what  time?    He  has  a  legal  right,  of  course,  at  the  end  of 
this  period. 

y'  Chairman  Walsh.  But  I  mean  to  get  all  the  benefits  of  it,  leaving  out,  with- 
out passing  upon  the  question  by  the  employer  as  to  whether  he  was  a  de- 
serving man  or  not ;  as  to  whether  he  had  shown  a  proper  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  the  company.    Would  that  be  possible  legally? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  as  I  say,  that  question  is  open  to  debate.  But  we  did 
not  want  to  take  any  chance  of  having  it  said  a  little  later  on  that  we  could 
not  carry  out  this  arrangement  with  the  men,  and  being  criticized  for  it;  and 
we  tried  the  best  way  we  could  to  issue  the  circular  so  that  under  no  circum- 
stances could  we  fail  to  be  able  to  carry  out  our  promise  to  the  men. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  It  was  legal,  do  you  think  it  would  be  more  advisable 
to  do  It  that  way?  C 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  it  would  be  if  some  such  arrangement  as  that  could 
be  established.  But  I  do  not  think  the  stock  ought  to  be  given  to  the  men 
until  it  is  entirely  paid  for,  and  the  period  of  time  has  expired,  because 
the  whole  benefit  of  such  a  plan  is  that  the  men  remain  stockholders  in  the 
company  and  save  their  money. 

Now,  the  men  who  buy  the  stock  and  pay  50  cents  a  month,  or  $1  a  month, 
or  25  cents  a  month  are  prevented  from  buying  a  good  many  knicknacks  that 
are  brought  to  the  gates;  their  subscription  prcA'ents  their  fooling  their 
money  away.  It  enables  them  to  save  money  and  keep  It.  It  Is  pretty  hard 
for  a  man  working  for  $3  or  $4  a  day  to  go  to  a  savings  bank  and  put  in  25 
cents  a  week.  It  is  not  very  exciting,  nor  does  it  encourage  him  to  ever  get 
any  money  ahead;  but  under  a  plan  like  ours  the  man  sees  that  if  he  puts 
away  a  few  cents  a  week  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  has  got  a  very  advan- 
tageous Investment  and  he  is  encouraged  to  go  ahead  and  do  it.  He  sees  the 
plan  laid  out  to  help  him  If  he  does  do  It.  If  he  does  not  do  It,  and  happens  to 
get  a  little  money  ahead  somebody  Is  likely  to  come  along  with  a  plush  chair 
or  something  of  that  sort,  and  instead  of  saving  money,  he  will  buy  it 

Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioner  O'Connell  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  0'Connei.i^  Mr.  Perkins,  I  want  to  get  to  those  figures  again, 
of  the  percentage  of  12-hour  employees. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  understand  from  your  figures  the  men  that  are 
working  are  about  22  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Pebkiks.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissionef  O'Conneix.  Outside  of  tiie  clerical  force  and  tiie  foi*ce  on  the 
Ships  and  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Pebkjnb.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Goii neix.  What  percentage  of  the  employees  of  the  mills 
proper,  the  steel  mills,  are  working  on  12  hours? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I  would  hare  to  get  that.  I  do  not 
think  this  statement  i^^ives  that  percentage.    It  is  a  small  iiercentage,  tiiough. 

Commissioner  O'Conkell.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  report  matie  by  a  com- 
mittee of  stockholders? 

Mr.  Pebkitvs.  Tliere  was  such  a  report  that  was  made  two  years  ago  or 
such  a  matter. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  April  15,  1912. 

Mr.  Peek  INS.  Yes;  it  is  about  three  years  ago. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  For  your  information,  let  me  read. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  On  page  5  of  this  r^>ort :  "  The  12-bour  day.  To 
ascertain  tlve  number  of  employees  ct  the  Steel  Cori>oration  working  on  12>hour 
scliedules,  exclusive  of  officers,  managers,  and  clerical  force,  we  have  ex- 
amined the  records  of  175,715  men.  Of  this  number  we  find  45.248.  or  25| 
per  cent,  are  at  present  working  12  hours  per  day.  Generally  Bi)eaking,  this 
schedule  confines  itself  to  the  largest  proportion  in  these  departments  which 
are  more  or  less  continuous,  such  as  the  rolling  mills,  open  liearth,  blast 
furnaces,  where  the  percentage  working  12  hours  varies  from  50  to  60  per 
cent." 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  statement  that  I  just  read  snid  that  it  was  in  the  rolling 
mills,  blast  furnaces,  and  so  forth,  where  it  is  a  continuous  industry,  and 
where  it  is  neceasary  to  have  either  two  shifts  or  three  sliifts.  I  think  you 
will  find  the  paper  I  have  Just  read  will  cover  that. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  At  the  Homestead  mills  I  find  from  the  figures 
taken  frcnn  the  Government  reports  that  out  of  G»517  employees^  4,456  worked 
12  hours,  or  a  percentage  of  68. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  you  see,  you  have  taken  a  continuous-industry  mill. 
In  another  mill  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  work  continuously  you  may  not 
find  it  over  8  per  cent 

Commissi(mer  OToknell.  If  we  were  to  take  away  from  the  steel  industry 
all  the  things  entirely  outside  of  such  mills  that  are  spoken  of,  which  are,  I 
take  it,  where  the  most  laborious  work  in  connection  with  the  steel  industry 
Is  performed? 

Mr.  Perkixs.  It  is  in  continuous  industry. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  the  heated  work.  In  round  numbers,  what 
percentage  of  these  workmen  are  on  the  12-hour  basis? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  my  paper  said  about  22  per  cent  of  them  are,  so  that  in 
those  mills  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  perhaps  8  per  cent.  It  is  Just  a 
guess.    It  would  be  very  small  for  tlie  whole  way  through. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Can  you  tell  us,  please,  ofl^haml,  Mr.  Perkins,  what 
Is  the  volume  of  shares  of  stock  that  from  the  beginning  of  this  profit-sharing 
policy  has  been  issued  to  the  workers? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No  ;  I  could  not  give  that. 

Gommissioner  Weinstock.  Do  you  know 

Chairman  Walsh.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Weinstock,  hut  Commissioner  Garretson 
requests  that  you  speak  a  little  louder.  He  says  he  can  not  hear  you  at  all.  I 
notice  you  have  a  bad  cold,  but  kindly  trj-  to  do  a  little  better  than  that.  Mr, 
Garretson  says  he  can  not  hear  you  at  all. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Can  you  tell  us  offhand,  Mr.  Perkins,  what  propor- 
tion the  shares  held  by  workers  bears  to  the  whole  issue  of  stock? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  say  that. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Could  you  approximate  It  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No;  I  could  not  But  I  am  sure  the  corix)ration  will  l>e  very 
glad  to  send  that  to  you* 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  think  it  equals  10  per  cent  of  the  whole? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  much  as  that,  because  these  sliares 
are  held  by  a  large  number  of  people  in  very  small  amounts.  Our  idea  was  not 
to  tempt  the  men  to  try  to  buy  too  much.  We  did  not  want  them  to  feel  that 
they  would  not  have  anything  to  put  into  the  home  or  to  buy  other  things  they 
want.    We  Just  wanted  them  to  feel  that  they  had  an  interest. 
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Commimloner  Weinbtock.  Tbey  were  permitted  to  buy,  I  suppose,  wliat  you 
miglit  call  treasury  stock? 
Mr.  Pehkins.  No  ;  there  is  no  treasury  stock. 

Commissiouer  Wkinstock.  There  Is  no  treasury  stock? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  We  boy  the  stock  in  the  open  market. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  you  sell  to  them  nt  cost? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  It  is  not  a  question  of  cost.  We  buy  it  at  whatever  it  is  in 
January,  and  we  sell  it  to  them  at  a  point  or  two  below  the  then  market,  what- 
ever the  market  is. 

CommiBslcmer  Wein stock.  Who  bears  the  loss? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  corporation,  if  there  is  any. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  would  happen  if  no  stock  was  available  on 
the  market? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  do  not  recall  that  that  has  ever  happened  in  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  see. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think,  perhaps,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  can  give  you  some  light 
on  that  A  great  many  people  have  come  to  me  for  advice  about  profit-sharing 
plans,  because  they  know  I  am  interested  in  the  work.  I  have  had  a  great  many 
concerns  come  back  with  the  question,  "How  can  we  use  this  plan?  We  have 
no  stock."    I  presume  that  is  what  you  are  thinking  of. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Ye& 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  come  to  feel  that  the 
corporation  is  much  the  better  f(Nrm  of  business  for  labor,  because  there  is 
stock.  In  a  business  in  which  there  are  only  half  a  dozen  partners,  it  is  very 
difOcult  to  get  the  employee  interested ;  do  you  see? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes.  Now,  I  gathered  from  your  statement  ye:iter« 
day,  Mr.  Perkins,  that  you  look  upon  profit-sharing  practically  as  the  mLs*<ing 
link  between  labor  and  capital? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Decidedly.    I  have  for  many  years. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  you  think  that  that  is  the  primary  remedy 
for  industrial  unrest? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  say,  also,  that  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  a 
conca-n  doing  business  outside  of  any  one  State  must  go  to  Washington  and  get 
a  charter  or  license.  I  consider  that  when  a  group  of  men  have  a  business 
that  tliey  wish  to  exploit  all  over  the  world  they  are  asking  for  a  privl« 
lege;  they  are  asking  a  good  many  people  to  intrust  money  to  them  for  that 
purpose,  and  they  are  asking  labor  that  can  not  be  in  touch  with  the  direct  head 
management  to  trust  them,  and  they  are  asking  the  consumer  to  trust  them. 
I  tliink  tliey  ought  to  realize  that  tlieirs  is  a  very  great  trust  in  the  truest  sense 
ot  the  word,  and  that  they  should  really  want  the  Federal  O.  K.  on  all  their 
acts  in  return  for  that  privilege. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  by  getting  that  privilege  they  can  go  on  and  do  a 
great  many  things  that  a  smaller  concern  is  unable  to  do,  and  that,  having 
organized  in  this  way,  the  first  thing  that  should  be  done  Is  to  exhibit  to  the 
Government  the  plan  of  their  organization.  I  think  that,  first  of  all,  the  money 
for  the  capital  should  be  paid  in  dollar  for  dollar  in  cash,  and  then  I  think  a 
plan  should  be  worked  out  by  which  a  company  would  say,  we  pay  the  interest 
on  our  bonds,  then  we  pay  the  dividends  on  our  stock — ^the  stock  having  been 
paid  in  as  fully  as  the  bonds — and  then  whatever  money  we  are  able  to  make 
over  and  above  that  shall  be  divided  between  the  stockholders  and  the  laboring 
men ;  that  the  laboring  man  is  supposed  to  have  earned  his  wages  througli  hav- 
ing earned  the  interest  on  the  money  that  was  put  in  the  business.  If  he  earns 
a  surplus  above  that,  such  surplus  should  be  shared  with  him  and  with  the 
stockholders.  I  think  that  Lb  the  plan  that  should  be  worked  out,  and  I  think 
Federal  incorporation  should  Include  some  such  stipulation.  In  this  way  the 
company  would  have  a  profit-sharing  plan  through  which  every  employee  could 
be  interested  in  the  company,  and  the  permanency  of  such  a  company  would  be 
far  greater  because  every  single  man  would  be  working  for  its  success.  It 
would  tend  to  minimize  the  friction  that  exists  all  the  while — ^that  used  to  in 
days  gone  by — in  many  companies  between  the  employer  and  the  employee. 
They  stand  off,  glare  at  each  other,  and  do  not  work  for  the  same  thing.  The 
man  with  the  wage  takes  the  wage  and  goes  home  and  forgets  the  baslness, 
whereas  the  manager  of  the  company — ^the  owner  of  the  company — never  for- 
gets the  business  night  or  day. 
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Commissioner  Weinstock.  If  the  profit  sharing  is  the  missing  link  to  min- 
imize industrial  unrest,  to  bring  about  a  more  cordial  relationship  between  the 
worker  and  the  employer,  it  must  then  be  applicable  to  the  common  conditions? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  not  confined  to  the  high  spots,  as  it  were? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Quite  right. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  the  industrial  world? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  if  It  is  to  be  generally  applied,  do  you  think 
it  can  be  applied  not  only  to  the  great  corporations  but  to  the  smaller  enter- 
prises and  to  the  partnerships? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  do,  provided  that  men  will  but  learn  that  it  is  possible  to  do 
business  in  the  open.  There  are  a  great  many  men  in  this  country  doing 
business  to-day  who  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  It  in  secret,  and  that  their 
employees  must  not  know  what  profit  they  are  making.  I  believe  that  feeling 
is  confined  more  generally  to  the  small  firms  than  it  is  to  the  large  corporations. 
I  feel  that  a  study  of  that  question  by  your  commission  is  all  important. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well  now,  further,  if  profit  sharing  is  the  cure,, 
then  it  must  be  a  system  that  is  not  only  a  sunshine  system  but  also  a  winter 
system  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Absolutely, 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  It  must  stand  the  test  of  all  conditions? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Correct. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  admitting  that  while  there  is  prosperity  and 
while  there  are  profits  to  the  shares  that  that  would  tend  to  bring  about  a  higher 
feeling  of  contentment  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  what  is  likely 
to  happen  If  the  opposite  takes  place?    For  example,  take  your  own  company. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Supposing  there  were  conditions  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  management,  and  that  you  should  have  several  succeeding  adverse 
years  when  there  would  be  no  profits  to  divide.  On  the  contrary,  there  might 
be  a  deficit.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  worker  under  those 
conditions? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  I  regret  to  say,  ^Ir.  Commissioner,  that  that  is  the  Imme- 
diate situation  in  the  Steel  Conwratlon.  Conditions  beyond  the  power  of  the 
management  to  control  are  such  this  January  that,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
corporation  was  organized,  we  have  no  profits  to  divide.  We.  of  course,  regret 
this  exceedingly.  We  have  notified  the  men,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has 
been  no  complaint  whatever.  The  men  understand  it  perfectly,  and  they  under- 
stand the  reasons  why.  They  are  content,  because  our  whole  policy  from  the 
beginning  has  been  absolutely  in  the  open.  We  publish  annual  statements  in 
such  detail  and  form  that  they  know,  and  always  have  known,  what  our  full 
operation  was,  and  all  that,  and  they  know  that  present  conditions  have  not 
come  through  mistakes  of  the  management  but  through  causes  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  management,         ^ 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  the  workers  have  representation  on  the  board 
of  directors? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No;  but  that  matter  has  been  considered  quite  a  good  deal 
lately.    I  believe  in  it  and  think  it  should  be  done. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  if  the  present  unfortunate  condition  in  your 
company  should  continue — nobody  can  guarantee  that  it  will  not  continue  for 
several  succeeding  terms  or  years — is  that  feeling  of  contentment  and  satisfac- 
tion that  you  have  polnte<l  out  not  likely  to  be  replaced  by  a  feeling  of  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction?  And  are  they  not  likely  to  hold  the  management 
responsible  for  lack  of  dividends  and  In  that  way  arouse  a' feeling  of  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  I  personally  believe  in  the  intelligence  of  the  workmen. 
I  believe  absolutely  in  their  fairness,  and  I  think  their  intelligence  as  to  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  present  depression  In  the  steel  industry  and  other  industries 
In  this  country  is  too  great  to  permit  of  our  being  in  any  danger  on  that  score. 
They  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  the  tariff  that  has  made  this  situation. 
They  know  perfectly  well  that  this  country  can  not  continue  to  prosper  under 
the  present  tariff  and  that  therefore  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  change  in  the 
situation. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  hold  the  tariff  responsible  for  the  depression 
in  the  steel  industry? 
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•Mr.  Pebkins.  I  do ;  and  largely  for  our  general  depression — the  present  tariff 
bill. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Then  the  remedy  would  be  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  remedy  would  be  a  tariff  on  a  nonpolitical  basis.  We  must 
get  a  tariff  that  w^ill  protect  labor.  However,  I  presume  that  is  not  a  subject 
for  discussion  here. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Anything  that  affects  the  welfare  of  labor  is  in 
order,  I  think,  here. 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  wish  you  would  go  into  that  very  seriously. 
Personally,  and  quite  outside  of  politics,  I  can  not  see — and  I  have  studied  it  a 
great  <Ieal — how  it  is  possible  under  our  tariff  to  do  business  at  a  fair  profit 
against  the  labor  conditions  of  Europe.  Intercommunication  is  so  complete  that 
you  can  buy  and  sell  tOHlay  almost  by  wireless.  You  can  purchase  your  goods 
at  great  distances  with  great  rapidity.  We  have  got  to  reckon  with  the  fellow 
of  other  countries.  Tlie  competition  that  we  should  be  preparing  to  meet  is  not 
among  ourselves,  but  from  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  that  matter,  Mr.  Perkins,  what  is  the  attitude 
of  the  employer,  first,  toward  unionism?  We  have  had  different  employers  ap- 
pear before  us  here  who  have  looked  at  unionism  from  different  angles.  For 
example,  we  have  had  before  us,  in  I>enver,  Mr.  Welborn,  the  president  of  one 
of  the  large  coal  companies  of  Colorado,  and  on  the  question  of  unionism  this 
was  his  attitude :  He  said  that,  as  near  as  I  can  recall  his  language — I  am  not 
quoting  him  verbatim,  but  I  think  I  recall  the  sense  of  what  he  said — that  we 
have  not  any  objection  whatever  to  labor  organizing ;  It  is  their  right  and  their 
privilege,  and  they  are  entirely  at  liberty  to  do  so;  but  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  not  to  recognize  and  not  to  deal  with  them.  We  had  the  point  of  view 
of  another  employer  who  was  on  the  witness  stand  yesterday,  and  doubtless 
you  heard  him — Mr.  Berwind. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes ;  I  heard  the  latter  part  of  his  testimony. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Whose  opinion  was  that  labor  had  not  profited 
much  by  organization;  that  the  betiterment  of  labor  must  depend  much  more 
largely  upon  legislation  than  upon  organization.  In  other  words,  he  gave  very 
little  credit  to  organization  for  having  bettered  the  condition  of  labor.  May  I 
ask,  if  it  is  in  order,  if  that  is  your  attitude  on  the  question  of  organized  labor? 

Mr.  I*erkins.  I  think  that  the  organization  of  labor  has  bettered  labor  condi- 
tions without  any  question,  just  as  I  think  the  organization  of  business  has, 
where  practiced,  bettered  the  conditions  of  business.  There  are  two  or  three 
things  that  I  think  could  be  done  that  would  help  very  materially  in  adjusting 
and  reconciling  these  conditions  In  business.  For  instance,  I  believe  that  the 
business  of  the  country  has  not  been  allowed  to  organize  and  has  been  throttled 
and  repulsed  and-  repelled  through  actions  under  the  Sherman  Act,  while  labor 
has  been  allowed  to  organize  antl  has  been  given  mor^  latitude  of  organization. 
This  has  made  the  business  man  and  the  employer  say :  "  It  is  not  fair  to  do 
that,  and  I  will  not  recognize  this  other  organization  because  It  is  allowed  to 
organize  and  I  am  not."  Now,  I  think  that  can  be  adjusted  through  the  incor- 
poration of  labor  and  through  the  enactment  of  law  that  will  permit  the  legal 
incorporation  of  businesses.  I  think  such  a  course  will  largely  do  away  with 
much  of  the  present  maladjustment.  I  think  you  will  find  that  many  men  who 
say  offhand  that  they  do  not  believe  in  organized  labor  and  will  not  recognize  it, 
would  recognize  it  if  it  were  given  a  legal  and  responsible  status. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  from  your  observations,  Mr.  Perkins,  and 
your  study  as  a  student  of  the  economics  of  the  problem,  what  do  you  think 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  worker  In  this  country  if  all  labor  organizations 
were  wipe<l  out? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Why,  I  think;  there  would  be  chaos,  Just  as  I  think  there 
would  be  chaos  In  business  if  all  organization  were  wlpe<l  out  We  have  come 
to  the  period  of  cooperation.  We  have  got  to  do  business  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  is  best  for  society  as  a  whole;  and  we  can  only  do  that  by  getting 
together  and  doing  It  In  groups. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Your  judgment,  then,  Is  that  labor,  In  its  own 
interest,  ought  to  organize? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  it  should  organize,  but  It  should  organize  legally  under 
proper  laws  and  under  proper  responsibility,  and  I  think  business  should 
organize,  and  that  It  is  just  as  Important  for  business  to  organize  and  be 
allowed  to  organize,  under  proper  laws.  In  view  of  its  responsibility  and 
duties  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  employer  of 
(^^anlzed  labor? 
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Mr.  Pebkins.  I  think  capital  should  recognize  organized  and  respittftlble 
labor  Just  as  labor  should  recognize  organized  and  responsible  capital. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  have  you  noted  to  be  the  weak  spots  In 
organized  labor? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  The  same  weak  spots  that  were  in  organized  business  up  to 
a  few  years  ago — ^a  tyranny  and  a  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others ;  the  pursuit 
of  their  objective  from  too  selilsh  a  point  of  view.  Business  has  done  the  same 
thing;  but  I  think  that  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  in  both  cases,  there 
has  been  a  better  understanding,  and  that  employer  and  employee  have  been 
getting  together  on  a  better  basis.  Because  of  the  lack  of  proper  laws  and  for 
want  of  a  Federal  commission,  the  National  Civic  Federation,  which  some  of  UA 
have  been  interested  in  for  a  great  many  years,  has  done  very  much  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding.  On  tliat  b<^rd,  as  you  know,  tbere  are  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  representatives  of  business  and  finance;  and  we  meet 
and  look  at  each  other  and  talk  things  over  and  find  we  are  not  such  bad 
fellows  after  all. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  other  words,  yuu  found  contact  wipes  out 
prejudice? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Exactly.    That  is  right,  sir. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  And  that  the  best  way  to  bring  a)3out  a  better 
mutual  understanding  is  by  getting  together? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AVein  stock.  I  have  been  asked  to  submit  this  question  to 
you,  ^Ir.  Perkins:  Does  an^'one  going  on  a  strike  in  any  of  your  companies 
lose  Ids  right  to  the  share  or  shares  of  stock  for  wliich  he  has  subscribed,  but 
which  are  still  unpaid  for  at  the  time  he  goes  out? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  We  have  had  very  little  strike  trouble ;  just  little  incidental  dis- 
turbances. I  have  never  known  of  any  case  where  a  man  has  been  derived 
of  his  stock  for  any  cause;  he  can,  in  any  case,  take  his  stock.  For  instance, 
if  he  leaves  the  company  and  goes  to  some  competing  company,  he  can  take  his 
stock  and  pay  for  it,  or  he  can  draw  the  money  he  has  deposited  on  account 
of  it,  with  interest ;  so  there  is  no  loss  in  any  event. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chalrmaa 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mrs.  Harriman  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Habbimak.  Mr.  Perkins,  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  believe 
that  without  the  present  tariff  bill  the  business  depression  would  still  be  here, 
owing  to  the  European  war,  or  not? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  I  believe  that  If  we  had  a  proper  tariff  our  business  would  be 
infinitely  better  than  it  is.  I  think,  to  answer  your  question  almost  brutally, 
that  if  the  present  war  did  not  exist  and  the  present  tariff  was  in  existence  our 
present  Industrial  condition  would  be  vastly  worse  than  it  is,  and  I  think  that 
when  the  war  is  over.  If  this  tariff  has  not  been  changed  by  that  time,  we  are 
going  to  see  conditions  very  much  worse  than  they  are  now. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Clialrman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Ballard  woiUd  like  to  ask  you. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Mr.  Perkins,  I  gather  from  your  testimony  that  you 
personally  brieve  in  organized  labor  as  It  Is  and  also  I  gather  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  does  not  treat  with  organized  labor.  Would  it  be  possible  at  the 
present  time  for  organized  labor  and  organized  employers  to  get  together  and 
agree  on  certain  fundamental  principles  as  cardinal  principles  which  each  side 
should  always  recognize,  and  would  that  make  It  more  tasteful  to  treat  with 
organized  labor? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Now,  for  one  thing,  you  say  you  gather  that  from  what  I  have 
said.  I  hardly  think  you  could  have  gathered  that  if  I  have  made  myself  clear. 
1  did  not  mean  to  say  I  believed  In  the  organization  of  labor  as  it  is ;  I  said 
1  thought  organized  labor  had  helped  labor ;  but  I  also  said  I  felt  that  labor 
should  be  required  to  incorporate  and  be  under  Federal  regulation  and  to  be 
of  known  responsibility  in  Its  negotiations,  which  is  not  now  the  case.  I  think 
that  with  that  done  labor  would  find  Itself  able  to  treat  with  large  business  in 
fL  way  that  it  is  not  able  to  do  now.  But,  of  course,  if  that  is  done,  then 
business  should  be  allowed  to  organize,  and  to  do  so  in  the  open  and  by  recogni- 
tion of  Federal  law. 

Now,  while  labor  conditions  and  labor's  relations  with  capital  are  not  satis- 
factory, they  are  much  better  than  they  were  four  or  five  years  ago,  but  business 
conditions  In  a  way  are  very  much  worse  than  labor  conditions,  because  the 
large  business  or  corporation  in  this  country  to-day  has  no  Idea  how  it  can  do 
business.  Let  me  cite  the  following  as  perhaps  a  striking  illustration  of  what 
'^  "lean: 
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We  have  la  this  country,  as  you  know*  a  number  of  circuit  courts.  They 
are  the  courts  next  below  the  Supreme  Court.  All  legal  questions  are  filtered 
through  these  courts  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  they  are  known  as  the  dif- 
ferent district  courts.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  court  of  the  ninth  district, 
sitting  in  St.  Paul,  interpreted  the  Sherman  law  In  the  suit  against  the  har- 
vester company  and  said  that  tlie  harvester  company  was  absolutely  all  right 
on  all  moral  questions,  and  gave  us  a  clean  bill  of  health,  but  said  that  because 
of  our  size  we  should  be  dissolved  und^  the  Sherman  Act.  Five  or  six  weeks 
later,  another  court,  the  court  of  the  third  district,  sitting  In  Philadelphia,  in 
deciding  the  case  of  the  Keystone  Watch  Co.,  said  that  size  was  no  crime; 
that  the  Keystone  Watch  Co.  had  done  a  few  things  that  were  not  right,  but 
had  done  a  great  many  things  that  were  right,  and  the  court  refused  the  Gov- 
ernment's request  that  It  be  dissolved.  The  court  said  the  Government  should 
have  asked  for  an  injunction,  and  not  for  dissolution.  Now,  here  are  two 
courts  of  equal  pow«r  taking  absolutely  opposite  views  of  the  Sherman  law. 
How  is  it  possible  for  a  business  man  to  know  what  he  can  do  under  such  con- 
ditions?   This  has  been  the  case  for  20  years. 

Commissioner  Baixard.  But  will  not  those  two  cases  go  to  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Perkins.  We  hope  so  and  believe  they  are  going.  But  you  can  imagine 
the  hampering  conditions  under  which  business  men  have  had  to  do  businetss 
when  no  one  can  tell  them  what  the  law  is. 

Now»  I  l)elieve  with  Justice  Hughes,  who,  when  he  was  governor  here,  said, 
in  his  famous  Youngstown  (Ohio)  speech  that  "it  should  be  the  function  of 
law  to  define  and  punish  wrongdoing,  but  not  to  throttle  business. •• 

Commissioner  Baixard  (interrupting).  But  now,  Mr.  Perkins,  although  that 
has  been  the  case  for  20  years 

Mr.  Perkins  (interrupting).  I  know,  but  20  years  Is  a  pretty  long  while  to 
get  at  business  foundations.  Until  we  get  conditions  straightened  out  and  a 
clearly  defined  basis  on  which  business  can  be  done 

Commissioner  Baixard  (interrupting).  I  had  in  mind,  Mr.  Perkins,  that  If 
labor  unions  and  employees  could  agree  on  some  fimda mental  principles,  cor- 
porations who  ^ill  not  now  treat  with  organized  labor  would  be  much  more 
willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Perkos.  I  think  so,  too,  sir. 

O)mmissloner  Baixard.  You  have  that  thought  also? 

Blr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Tjcnnon  wishes  to  ask  yon  a  question. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Mr.  Perkins,  how  does  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of 
production  of  steel  rails  of  this  country  compare  with  that  of  European  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  can  not  give  you  any  of  those  technical  figures.  You  will 
have  to  get  those  from  an  operating  man. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  You  were  speaking  about  the  responsibility  of  or- 
ganized labor  In  the  matter  of  contracts  and  transacting  business  with  them. 
Has  your  experience  as  a  business  man  shown  that  the  unions  in  entering  upon 
agreements  are  less  faithful  In  carrying  them  out  than  are  the  employers? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  am  qualified  to  answer  that.  T  think 
there  have  been  a  good  many  Instances  of  fault  on  both  sides.  I  think  the 
capitalistic  side,  on  the  whole,  has  been  more  in  error  than  the  laboring  side. 

Conunlssloner  Lennon.  What  are  the  principal  nationalities  employed  in  the 
steel  industry — iron  and  steel  industry? 

Mr.  Perkin^s.  Oh,  I  might  say,  almost  all  nationalities. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  What  was  the  situation  as  reganls  nationality  when 
you  began  in  the  industry? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  I  hardly  think  there  was  very  much  of  any  difference, 
but  I  would  not  be  qualified  to  give  a  positive  opinion  on  that. 

Commissioner  Ijennon.  When  you  began  were  the  rollers  and  the  heaters 
and  the  other  skilled  men  in  the  industry  as  largely  foreign  bom? 

Mr.  Perkins,  Well,  I  have  not  been  in  the  operating  departments,  and  I 
could  not  answer  that  with  enough  accuracy  to  be  confident  of  my  opinion. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  That  is  all ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Thalrman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Weinstock  says  he  has  one  more  question. 

CJommissloner  Weinstock.  Ju.st  one  more  question,  Mr.  Perkins.  You  made 
thjB  statement  that  you  would  be  in  favor  of  recognizing  organized  labor  if  it 
was  properly  constituted,  if  it  was  incorporated ;  and  I  take  it  the  thought  in 
your  mind  there  was  that  being  unincorporated  there  is  a  lack  of  resiwnsiblllty 
and  that  the  tendency  therefore  would  be  for  contract  breaking  on  the  part  of 
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the  workers,  and  that  It  is  not  worth  while  to  do  business  with  contract 
breakers.  Well,  now,  I  am  frank  to  confess  that  I  was  in  the  same  frame  of 
mind  that  you  are  now  when  we  first  began  these  investigations.  I  find  that 
there  have  been  contracts  on  the  part  of  labor  in  the  various  industries,  but  I 
have  also  become  satisfied  from  the  education  that  I  have  received  during  the 
past  year  or  more,  that  there  are  very  large  bodies  of  organized  labor  who 
look  upon  their  contracts  as  sacred.    Take  the  railroad  men,  for  example 

Mr.  Perkins  (interrupting).  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (continuing).  Take  the  glass-blowers'  industry, 
where  we  had  a  representative  of  the  employers'  association  testiftr  that  they 
had  been  dealing  with  organized  labor  for  25  years  and  during  all  that  time  there 
had  been  no  strikes;  and  that  the  relationship  had  been  so  satisfactory  that 
when  disputes  arose,  they  themselves  selected  as  the  arbitrator  the  president 
of  the  union,  and  accepted  his  decision,  because  they  had  always  foilnd  him 
fair  and  reasonable.  Now,  that  would  indicate,  then,  that  while  there  are 
contract  breakers  among  the  unions,  the  great  body  of  unions  more  and  more  are 
learning  to  respect  their  contracts  and  treat  tliem  as  sacreti,  and  that  they 
keenly  appreciate  the  moral  value  of  an  agreement.  Do  you  not  think  with  the 
tendency  upward  in  that  direction,  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  employers 
can  afford  to  take  a  chance  on  that? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  agree  with  a  very  large  part  of  what  you  say,  and  It  Is  my 
experience  that  that  is  the  tendency  of  labor  organizations,  and  very  markedly 
so.  But  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  point  There  Is,  above  everything  else  In  this 
country,  among  all  of  us,  a  desire  for  fair  play,  a  quick  resi)onse  to  the  ques- 
tion. Is  this  fair  or  is  it  unfair?  And  I  think  the  big  difference  between  the 
employer  of  labor  and  labor  Is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  employer  that  he 
can  not  get  fair  treatment  from  his  Government ;  that  his  Government  is  more 
inclined  to  give  labor  fair  treatment,  more  inclined  to  recognize  labor  and  Its 
right  to  organize  than  It  is  to  recognize  that  principle  In  business;  and  until 
you  do  something  for  business  to  iron  that  out  you  will  not  get  the  proper 
atmosphere  that  will  enable  them  to  get  together.  In  other  words,  what  Is 
good  for  the  one  ought  to  be  good  for  the  other.  If  the  principle  of  organiza- 
tion is  a  proper  one  to  recognize  for  labor,  it  is  a  proper  principle  to  recognize  for 
business.  But  it  carries  great  power  with  It.  It  ought  to  be  accountable  to 
somebody.  Mr.  Gompers  and  I  sit  at  the  Civic  Federation  together  when  a  great 
many  of  these  questions  .come  up.  He  carries  vast  responsibilities  for  the  great 
work  he  is  doing,  and  Judge  Gary,  on  the  other  side,  also  carries  vast  respon- 
sibilities. Those  men  have  been  pioneers  In  the  work  they  are  doing.  But  as 
they  are  succeeded,  one  after  another,  some  man  will  come  along  some  time 
with  perhaps  not  the  same  Ideals  that  those  men  have.  Now,  It  ought  not  to 
go,  like  kissing,  by  favor ;  there  ought  to  be  a  regular  way  of  doing  It  that  will 
be  recognized  under  our  laws. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions,  please. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Mr.  Perkins,  If  profit  sharing  Is  to  constitute  the 
missing  link  between  the  employer  and  the  employee 

Chairman  Walsh.  Excuse  me  just  a  moment.  Here  Is  a  note  that  the 
sergeant  at  arms  has  for  Mr.  Perkins  that  he  may  consider. 

Mr.  Perkins.  As  I  stated  last  night,  I  am  due  before  the  board  of  estimates 
to-day,  and  the  secretary  is  sending  to  know  how  soon  I  can  be  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  O)mmissioner  Garretson  says  that  he  can  conclude  in 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  is  all  right 

Commissioner  Garretson.  If  profit  sharing  is  to  be  the  missing  link  between 
labor  and  capital  and  to  furnish  the  means  for  minimizing  Industrial  unrest, 
how  are  you  going  to  apply  it  to  the  army  of  occasional  laborers — I  am  using 
"  occasional "  in  the  sense  of  the  employee  who  works  one  week  for  one 
employer  and  another  week  for  another;  and  probably  serves  20  or  even  100 
employers  during  the  year?    Because  there  is  an  army  of  such  men. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  Mr.  Garretson,  it  is  perfectly  outrageous  that  there  should 
ever  be  such  a  condition  as  that  in  our  country. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  But  there  is. 

Mr.  Perkins.  But  we  have  got  to  stop  that  Anyone  approaching  this  country 
in  an  airship  and  looking  down  on  it  and  seeing  our  great  fertile  fields  and  rich 
mines  and  the  comparatively  small  population,  and  then  seeing  the  number  of 
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unemployed — the  number  of  people  who  are  not  employed  as  they  should  be— < 
would  think  this  was  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Commissioner  Garketson.  You  can  not  get  any  argument  out  of  me  on  that 

Mr.  Perkins.  Now,  what  is  the  fundamental  trouble?  The  fundamental 
trouble  is  that  we  are  not  keeping  abreast  of  the  economics  of  the  age.  Our 
Government  officials  are  trying  to  force  us  back  to  doing  business  in  a  way  that 
Is  more  or  less  destructive.  Now,  there  is  nothing  more  important  to  a  labor* 
ing  man  than  permanent  employment.  First  of  all  he  has  got  to  have  employ- 
ment. Then  he  wants  it  at  the  best  wage,  with  short  hours  and  all  that — ^but 
first  he  has  got  to  have  his  employment.  But  while  we  make  our  tariff  as 
we  do  make  It,  purely  on  a  political  basis,  and  change  it  back  and  forth,  and 
while  we  continue  to  make  our  laws  so  that  the  business  man  can  not  tell  how 
he  is  going  to  do  business,  you  are  going  to  have  unemployment.  The  great 
thing  I  hope  from  this  commission  is  that  you  will  be  able  to  throw  some  light 
on  that  subject.  We  ought  not  to  have  unemployment  in  this  country,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  if  business  is  allowed  a  definite  program  of  organization  and 
our  tariff  Is  taken  out  of  politics  and  made  from  the  standpoint  of  the  protec- 
tion of  labor,  there  would  be  but  a  very  small  amount,  if  any,  of  unemployed 
labor. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  I  am  not  dealing  with  unemployment  at  all,  but 
the.  changing  employee — the  man  who  labors  steadily,  but  for  separate  em- 
ployers  

Mr.  Perkins  (interrupting).  That  man  would  not  change.  If  you  were  to 
look  through  our  Steel  c3orporation  records  you  would  find  that  there  is  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  people  in  permanent  employment,  because  of  their  in- 
terest in  the  business.  I  think  that  any  man  who  has  an  Interest  in  the  busi- 
ness will  not  be  so  apt  to  want  to  change. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  But  isn't  this  work  to  be  done  for  the  man  who 
works  various  days? 

Mr.  Perkins  (interrupting).  They  ought  to  have  an  incentive  to  stay.  Of 
course,  we  have  got  to  have  a  certain  percentage  of  unemployment  most  of  the 
time 

Commissioner  Garretson  (interrupting).  Oh,  yes;  unemployment,  yes;  but 
I  am  not  dealing  with  unemployment  at  all,  but  the  man  that  works  20  days  or 
25  days  in  the  month,  but  he  works  it  for  25  different  people.  How  can  you 
bring  him  in  on  a  profit-sharing  basis? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  presume  there  will  be  a  small  percentage  that  you  can  not 
apply  that  to ;  but  if  we  had  organized  industry  you  would  bie  surprised  to  find 
how  small  that  would  be. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Well,  Is  there  any  country  on  earth — ^any  civilized 
country — that  has  been  able  to  do  away  with  this  class  of  labor? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  Germany  has  come  mighty  aear  it  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Oh,  she's  got  them  all  employed  now. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Oh,  I  mean  before  the  war ;  if  you  look  it  up  you  will  find  that 
she  had  them  pretty  well  employed  before  the  war. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  In  your  system  now — I  want  to  draw  the  line  as 
between  your  profit-sharing  plans  as  in  effect  in  the  institutions  you  represent 
and  the  social  features;  and  I  am  only  dealing,  for  the  moment,  with  the 
profit-sharing  plans.  When  there  are  forfeitures  on  the  part  of  a  man  it  creates 
a  fund  that  is  divisible  between  the  others  who  are  parties  to  the  scheme? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  And  if  for  any  reason  a  man  develops  anything 
that  causes  his  discharge,  through  disloyalty  or  any  other  cause  of  whatever 
nature,  he  is  put  out,  and  the  profits  become  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  those 
who  are  not  guilty  of  the  offenses  charged  against  him.  Is  that  not  a  standing 
incentive  to  treachery  against  the  man? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes ;  if  you  were  correct  In  your  statement ;  but  you  are  abso- 
lutely Incorrect 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Well,  I  ask  you  if  that  was  the  case? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  the  case. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  It  Is  not? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  at  all.    . 

Commissioner  Garretson.  I  am  glad  it  is  not.  Do  you  regard  the  purchase  of 
stocks  by  your  men  as  a  guarantee  against  those  men  asserting — ^w^ell,  according 
to  the  standpoint  It  would  probably  change  the  wording — either  rights  or 
privileges  that  they  would  otherwise  assert? 
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Mr.  Perkins.  Not  at  all. 

Commissioner  Garretsox.  It  has  no  such  effect? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Not  at  alL 

Commissioner  Garretson.  You  use  the  phrase  "responsibility  of  unions'* — 
that  it  did  not  exist  Do  yon  mean  that  only  in  a  purely  legal  sensa  or  the  sense 
of  fact? 

Mr.  Perkins.  In  a  legal  sense  and  in  some  cases  in  fact ;  but  in  what  migbl; 
be  called  almost  an  imlefinite  sense — in  a  feeling  tliat  tlie  difference  is  very 
great  between  the  status  before  the  Government — not  before  the  law,  because 
there  is  no  law  on  the  subjei't  yet,  but  before  the  the  Government — ^the  status 
of  labor  and  the  status  of  busim'h.s. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Lsu't  it  rather — well,  at  least  entertaining — ^to  find 
when  for  50  centuries  the  master  has  made  the  law»  tliat  when  within  the 
century  the  man  has  asserted  his  right  to  a  voice  in  the  enactment  of  lawa^ 
the  question  of  fairness  is  so  often  raised. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  don*t  l&now  tiuit  I  quite  comprehend  your  expressioiu  I,  tx 
one,  believe  that  the  evolution  of  the  world  is  solving  tliis  problem.  I  wish 
it  mi^t  be  solved  faster,  but  at  the  beginning  the  status  was  owner  and  slavey 
way  back. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Go  far  enough  back,  yes;  or  come  f^  enoogli 
forward- 
Mr.  Perkins.  Owner  and  slave ;  then,  it  was  master  and  man ;  then,  it  was 
employer  and  employee;  the  three  periods  are  pretty  well  expressed  liy  these 
terms.  Now,  I  would  like  to  see  the  next  period  one  of  copartnership.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  man  who  works  as  nearly  as  possible  interested  in  the  ownership 
of  the  industry. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  If  one  had  his  turn,  so  many  centuries,  why  oot 
give  the  other  a  little  period? 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  can't  have  any  argument  with  me  about  that.  I  believe 
in  it. 

Commissioner  Gakretson.  The  term  yesterday  was  used  in  making  a  critidsm 
of  men  lobbying  for  the  passage  of  laws  for  employees — ^j-ou  usoil  the  plirase 
that  it  was  unfortunate  when  the  employer  felt  tliat  his  Government  was  not 
fair  to  him? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  How  long  Is  It  since  there  could  have  been  even 
a  shadow  of  a  claim  that  his  Government  was  unfair  to  the  employer? 

Mr.  Perkins.  E]ver  since  the  Sherman  law  was  passed. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Then,  30  years  against  3.000? 

Mr.  Perkins.  WelU  I  don*t  quite  see  the  point  you  are  making.  I  absolutely 
agree  with  you  thjit  a  man  is  a  man,  whether  he  is  working  in  the  mills  or 
whether  he  is  presiding  ovoj  the  finances  of  the  country,  or  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  believe  that  one  great  influence  that  has  been  bringing 
all  men  to  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  questions  is  the  enormous 
amount  of  educational  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  world;  that  is  pre«ni- 
nently  so  In  our  countrj-,  and  It  is  the  most  fniitful  sign  possible.  I  believe, 
with  President  Wilson,  that  we  ought  to  approach  the  question  of  capital  and 
labor  in  a  get-together  spirit ;  and  I  think  what  he  has  said  for  several  months 
about  the  Governinent*s  relation  to  business  and  labor  and  all  that  Is  emi- 
nently wise;  and  I  think  that  you,  as  a  commission  with  that  backing,  are 
entering,  with  a  great  promise,  upon  a  solution  of  this  question. 

Conmiissloner  Garretson.  Then  you  are  absolutely  a  believer,  as  I  am,  that 
one  side  should  not  furnish  all  the  "  get-together  "  ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Absolutely  not.  I  want  it  distinctly  understood,  and  I  think 
I  have  already  stated  it,  that,  broadly  speaking,  I  think  capital  has  been  more 
to  blame  than  labor  in  the  past. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Well,  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  they  had  It 
at  their  disposal  to  be  blameful  in  a  very  long  period  during  which  they  doml- 
natcHl  the  situation  absolutely? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  said  it  started  a  long  period  ago,  with  the  idea  of  owner  and 
slave. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Yes.  Now,  going  back  to  the  question  of  re- 
sponsibility of  unions.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  Instance  where  the  loco- 
motive engineers  violated  an  agreement  which  it  held  with  employers? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  I  have  not  been  in  that  line  of  business.  You  ask  me 
If  I  ever  heard  of  an  instance ;  I  say  no ;  but  that  might  not  T3e  right 
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Oommlssioiier  Qabsksbok.  What  I  wftnt  to  lead  up  to  Is,  why,  if  it  is  recog- 
nized as  a  req[M>Dsible  ^M-ganizatioii,  would  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
refuse  to  deal  with  it  and  discharge  men  w1m>  had  joined  it  for  Joining? 

Mr.  Pkikins.  Well,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  want  again  to  make  myself  clear. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  so  much  a  question  of  wiiether  they  have  violated  or 
wliether  they  have  not  or  whether  Inbor  has  violnte<l  or  whether  it  has  not. 
The  point  is  that,  fundamentally,  St  is  not  fair,  and  broadly  speaking,  it  is 
not  riglit  to  have  such  large  representations  of  labor  in  groups  nml  such  large 
representations  of  capital  in  great  business  without  responsibility  to  some 
higher  power.    That  is  my  position. 

Commissioner  Garbetso:?^.  Then  you  believe  in  the  organization  of  men 

Mr.  Pebkiks  (interrupting).  Absolutely. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  And  the  recognition  of  unions,  provided  a  condi- 
tion is  brought  about  that  does  not  exist? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No;  but  that  the  condition  now  existing  be  worked  out  to  a 
better  condition.  I  think  we  have  done  as  well  as  we  could  without  laws  and 
regulation,  but  I  think  that  we  must  Ixave  a  liigher  condition.  Just  as  you  say ; 
this  thing  has  been  going  on  for  3,000  years,  now  let's  work  it  out  to  a  better 
conclusion  than  we  have  ever  had. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  And  if  every  employer  took  your  attitude,  there 
would  be  no  union  recognized? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Absolutely.  You  have  absolutely  misinterpreter  everything  I 
said  whether  willfully  or  otherwise  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  The  fact  is  you  refused  to  deal  with  that  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  No;  not  at  all. 

Commissioner  Gabbstson.  Is  it  not  a  fkct  that  those  men  were  discharged 
for  that  very  reason? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  I  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  I  am  referring  to  the  strike  in  the  Pittsburgh 
switching  district  where  the  Brotherhood  of  Looranotive  Engineers  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  had  men  discharged  from  tlie  employ  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  by  reason  of  the  objection  that  it  was  an 
open  shop. 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Which  is  that? 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  I  say,  both  of  those  organizations. 

Mr.  Pebkins.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Commissions  Gabbetson.  Well,  a  certain  nomber  of  organizations  are  open- 
shop  organizations,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  I  don't  know  about  that;  I  am  not  informed  on  that. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Now,  you  used  the  word  about  the  social  devices 
that  are  in  effect.  Where  the  payment  of  pensions — am  I  right  In  assuming  that 
the  payment  of  pensions  and  sick  benefits,  and  all  other  forms  of  Insurance 
that  you  pay  your  men,  is  founded  upon  tenure  of  service? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Pensions  are. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  How  about  the  others? 

Mr.  PEBKiNa  They  are  not 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Yoq  don't  pay  ai^  benefits  after  a  man  leaves  your 
service? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Well,  then,  it  comes  as  a  pension. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Yon  pay  sick  benefits? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Not  if  he  goes  to  w<Mrk  for  somebody  else. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Certainly.    It  Is  all  based  on  tenure  of  service? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Well,  yes. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Pensions,  of  course,  is  the  best  example? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  But  how,  except  under  Government — under  a 
nationalized  plan — could  this  army  that  I  refer  to  of  men  who  work  for  a  series 
of  employers,  through.no  fault  of  their  own,  ever  receive  any  i>enslon,  except 
under  nationalization?    How  could  it  be  done  by  the  private  employer? 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Those  cases  can  not  But  that  is  what  they  are  taking  up  now 
in  State  compensation 


Commissioner  Gabbetson.  I  am  not  speaking  of  compensation  now.  but 

Mr.  Pebkins.  Well,  I  mean  the  whole  thing. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Should  it  not  all  be  nationalized  to  make  it  ef- 
fective? 
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Mr.  Pebkins.  I  believe  that  industry  should  bear  those  burdens  as  far  as 
posisible.  We  may  have  to  adopt  some  plan — of  course,  this  question  has  not 
yet  been  worked  out,  but  the  industry  should  contribute  a  certain  part  and  the 
State  the  balance  for  the  very  men  you  speak  of.  But  there  Is  doubt  in  my  mind 
whether  some  of  the  European  plans  by  which  the  Government  does  it  all,  with- 
out any  contribution  from  the  industry,  is  as  wise  as  a  plan  by  which  certain 
lines  of  industry  at  least  contribute  to  that  end. 

Commissioner  Garketson.  Haven't  those  European  Governments  that  have 
dealt  with  the  proposition — and  most  of  them 

Mr.  Perkins   (interrupting).  Yes. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Have  they  not  proceeded  upon  the  basis  that  it  waa 
imi>roper  for  the  private  employer  to  do  It  because  it  constituted  a  certain 
form  of  duress? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No  ;  I  didn't  know  that  they  did. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Well,  that  Is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  I  doubt  if  that  is  so.  They  may  have  done  it,  but  I 
doubt  if  they  have  done  It  on  that  basis,  and  I  don't  believe  that  Is  correct. 

Commis^sioner  Garretson.  You  have  never  approached  the  men  themselves 
from  the  angle  I  have,  possibly,  Mr.  Perkins? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Well,  I  have  approached  a  good  many. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  That  Is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  I  may  ask  you  two  questions  which  may  be  answered 
very  quickly.  Mr.  Perkins,  that  have  been  submitted  by  a  gentleman  interested 
In  the  hearing.  Would  good  unions — that  is,  I  suppose  by  that  term  he  means 
desirable  unions,  the  kind  that  you  have  spoken  of 

Mr.  Perkins   (interrupting).  Yes. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Have  good  unions  any  reason  to  fear  civil  responsibility? 
I  suppose  he  means  by  Incorporation  and  responsibility  of  that  character  in  the 
civil  courts? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Would  you  just  read  that  again? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  good  unions  have  any  reason  to  fear  civil  re- 
sponsibility ? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  should  not  think  they  would.  I  was  thinking  when  you  first 
read  it  of  the  great  question  of  good  and  bad  unions  and  good  and  bad  trusts. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  not  such  responsibility  tend  to  raise  the  standard 
of  unions  and  to  make  bad  unions  better? 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  think  it  would. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Perkins.  We  are  obliged  to 
you  for  your  attendance. 

Mr.  Henry  Ford. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Mr.  Perkins.  Just  one  question :  Are  you  aware  of 
the  fact  that  some  unions  have  been  incorporated? 

Mr.  Perkins.  No;  I  don't  know  that  I  am. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  For  your  information  I  will  say  to  you  that  my 
own  organization  was  Incorporated  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Perkins.  Is  it  now? 

Commissioner  Garretson.  No;  it  simply  surrendered  Its  corporate  form  be- 
cause It  worked  a  hardship  on  us  for  insurance  matters. 

Mr.  Perkins.  That  could  be  changed  now.  That  probably  would  not  be  true 
now. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Yes;  under  the  laws  of  that  State. 

Mr.  Perkins.  W^ell,  that  Is  certainly  better  than  3,000  years  ago,  anyway. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr,  Henry  Ford. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HENRY  FORD. 

Chairman  Walsh.  State  your  name,  please? 
Mr.  Ford.  Henry  Ford. 
Chairman  Walsh.  W^here  do  you  reside? 
Mr.  Ford.  Detroit. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  resided  In  Detroit? 
Mr.  Ford.  Twenty -five  years. 
Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  business,  please? 
Mr.  Ford.  Manufacturer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  commission  submitted  certain  questions  to  you,  as  to 
which  you  have  made  written  answers,  and  you  have  reciuested  me  to  read  these 
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questions  and  answers,  and  to  have  them  read  preliminary  to  the  questions  which 
the  commission  will  ask  you  to  answer? 

Mr.  Ford.  If  you  please. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good.    I  will  read  this : 

Deteoit,  Mich. 

I  will  endeavor  to  answer  briefly  the  written  questions  submitted  to  me  by 
the  commission  in  their  order. 

Question  No.  1.  Give  a  description  of  the  profit-sharing  plan  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  and  then  state  the  purposes  aimed  at  in  establishing  a  profit-sharing  plan; 
its  results  on  efllciency  of  men;  its  results  on  the  character  and  steadiness  of 
men ;  its  results  as  regards  citizenship  and  general  interest  in  the  advance  of 
the  community. 

Answer.  Every  man  working  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  first  entitled  to  his 
just  wages  as  such,  depending  upon  efficiency  and  responsibility,  which  w^ages 
are  about  15  per  cent  above  the  usual  market  wage  for  the  service  in  question, 
and  then  everyone  who  is  eligible  is  entitle<l  to  a  certain  profit.  The  minimum 
daily  income  under  the  plan,  wages  plus  profit,  is  $5.  The  hourly  profit-sharing 
rate,  added  to  wages,  is  based  on  the  wage  rate,  and  so  arranged  or  graduated 
as  to  give  those  receiving  the  lowest  hourly  rate  the  largest  proportion  of  profits. 
For  example,  a  man  receiving  34  cents  per  hour  has  a  profit  rate  of  28^  cents 
per  hour  in  addition,  and  a  total  dally  Income  of  $5,  whereas  men  receiving 
54  cents  per  hour  wages  have  a  profit-sharing  rate  of  21  cents  per  hour,  with  a 
total  dally  Income  of  $6.  The  working  day  Is  8  hours  Instead  of  9,  as  before; 
the  week  48  hours. 

Wages  and  profits  are  paid  every  two  weeks  In  currency. 

Those  qualified  for  participation  In  profits  are  of  three  classes:  (1)  Married 
men  living  with  and  taking  good  care  of  their  families;  (2)  single  men  over 
22  years  of  age  who  are  of  proven,  thrifty  habits;  (3)  young  men  under  22 
years  of  age  and  women  the  sole  support  of  some  next  of  kin. 

The  person  must  be  in  the  employ  of  the  company  six  months  before  he  can 
participate  in  profits,  which  rule  serves  to  deter  men  from  leaving  other  steady 
jobs. 

A  record  of  facts  Is  made  in  the  case  of  each  individual,  and  every  employee 
qualifying  under  the  above,  able  to  use  the  money  constructively  for  the  good 
of  self,  dependents,  and  the  community  in  general  is  awarded  a  share  according 
to  schedule. 

Wages  are  paid  according  to  skill,  and  skill  subdivided  Into  degrees  of  skill. 
The  company  has  but  eight  rates  of  pay  operative  in  the  shop  or  on  its  hourly 
wage  pay  roll.  A  separate  rate  of  wage  applies  to  each  skill  rating.  An  em- 
ployee may  know  the  reward  of  his  increased  efficiency  and  development  and 
of  all  the  possibilities  and  probabilities  for  advancement  with  the  company  at 
the  time  of  entering  Its  employ. 

The  company  maintains  a  corps  of  40  men,  good  judges  of  human  nature,  who 
explain  opportunity,  teach  American  ways  and  customs,  English  language,  duties 
of  citizenship,  who  counsel  and  help  the  unsophisticated  employees  to  obtain 
and  maintain  comfortable,  congenial,  and  sanitary  living  conditions,  and  who 
also  exercise  the  necessary  vlgilence  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  human 
frailty  from  falling  into  habits  or  practices  detrimental  to  substantial  progress 
In  life.  The  whole  efl:ort  of  this  corps  is  to  point  men  to  life  and  make  them 
discontented  with  a  mere  living. 

You  ask  our  purpose  in  establishing  this  plan.  Our  first  purpose  was  sub- 
stantial justice  to  our  coworkers,  without  whom  we  could  have  accomplished 
nothing.  We  had  had  great  success,  and,  In  fact,  we  desired  no  greater  success 
from  a  mere  financial  point  of  view.  For  a  long  period  we  had  been  contemplat- 
ing some  plan,  but  every  one  suggested  seemed  fraught  with  objections.  We 
finally  decided  to  go  forward  with  this  one  and  feel  our  way  along  to  a  position 
of  substantial  justice.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  In  any  sense  a  gift  or  a  charity, 
but  only  due  reward  for  service. 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  profit-sharing  plan  the 
company  was  entirely  satisfieil  with  the  individual  and  collective  ou^ut  and 
eflSclency  of  its  men.  There  was  no  thought  of  betterment  in  this  direction,  no 
measure  of  economic  benefit  made  in  anticipation,  no  desire  for  publicity  or 
other  gain  to  the  company  Incorporated  Into  the  plan  or  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  It.  The  object  was  simply  to  better  the  financial  and  moral  status  of 
the  men. 
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No  mnn  is  influenoed  to  change  his  dmkI^  of  llTing,  Ills  habits,  or  character 

in  order  to  qualify  under  the  profit-sharing  plnn  If  lie  does  not  willingly  so 
elect. 

Whereas  at  start  60  per  cent  of  the  men.  were  receiving  a  share  of  the  profits, 
six  months  later  To  per  cent  of  the  men  were  enrolled  as  participants,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  87^  per  cent  of  the  entire  force  were  participating, 
representing  practically  all  of  tlie  men  i>ast  22  years  of  age  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  increased  efficiency  of  the  men  under  the  plan  has  been  from  15  to  20 
per  cent  with  reference  to  work  produce<l,  which  is  further  emphasized  when 
you  consider  that  the  improvement  was  made  in  an  eight-hour  day  versus  the 
comparison  in  a  nine-hour  day. 

Daily  absentees  from  worii  have  decreased  from  a  total  equivalent  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  working  force,  under  old  conditions,  to  three-tenths  of  1  per 
cent  under  the  profit-sharing  plan. 

The  number  of  men  leaving  the  employ  of  the  company  since  the  profit- 
sharing  plan  started  In  comparison  with  the  year  previous  is  shown  below : 


March,  1913. 
Hfil€im914. 


Dischari^. 


1,?76 
106 


Quitting. 


870 
lU 


5-day  men. 


5,156 
166 


Five-day  men  are  the  floaters,  so-called,  who  leave  without  explanation  or 
notice. 

Fear  and  worry  In  the  struggle  for  livelihood  to  properly  provide  for  home 
and  dependents  with  the  dread  of  what  might  happen  if  the  Job  is  lost  have 
practically  been  eliminated. 

No  man  is  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  company  until  he  has  been 
proven  utterly  unfit  from  every  standpoint  If  he  fails  to  make  good  in  one 
department  the  foreman  of  that  department  sends  him  to  the  clearing  house, 
and  he  is  given  repeated  trials,  if  necessary,  until  he  makes  good,  or  it  is  proven 
that  he  does  not  want  to  succeed.  A  recent  ruling  of  the  company  requires 
the  approval  of  one  of  four  men  before  the  man  can  be  finally  dismissed.  Of 
the  four,  two  are,  respectively,  the  president  and  the  vice  president  of  the 
company. 

Bank  accounts  show  an  increase  during  the  first  six  months  of  130  per  c^dt ; 
life  insurance  carried,  86  per  cent;  value  of  homes  owned  outright,  87  per 
cent;  value  of  lots  owned  outright,  86  per  cent.  This  remarkable  showing 
refers  only  to  such  employees  as  are  on  the  profit-sharing  basis. 

Careful  medical  survey  reveals  a  substantial  improvement  in  physical  at- 
tributes. 

Upward  of  200  men  have  been  influenced  and  helped  to  obtain  citizenship 
in  the  United  States. 

A  carefully  prepared  map  of  the  city  shows  that  8,000  families  have  changed 
their  place  of  residence  since  the  plan  was  started,  and  a  study  of  the  districts 
into  which  they  have  moved  and  from  which  they  came  sho\^'8  that  the  migra- 
tion has  been  from  poor  and  squalid  to  healthy,  sanitary  quarters,  with  envi- 
ronment conducive  to  health,  happiness,  and  comfort. 

Results  on  character  and  steadiness  of  men  may  perhaps  be  best  measured 
and  more  thoroughly  understood  by  ag^icies  outside  the  company.  Police 
Justices  say  whereas  Ford  employees,  recognized  by  their  badges,  were  almost 
daily  seen  in  the  prisoners'  dock  up  to  a  year  ago,  since  January,  1914,  they 
have  been  noticeably  absent  and  are  rarely  among  the  unfortunates  brought 
to  justice.  From  one  of  the  largest  Polish  Catholic  parishes  in  the  city,  the 
father  writes: 

"The  work  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  been  of  tremendous  b^iefit  to  my 
people.  Heavy  drinking  is  charactwistlc  of  the  Poles,  I  know.  Your  work, 
however,  has  resulted  in  sobriety  now  being  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion in  my  parish." 

The  company  has  organized  a  school  wherein  the  non-English-speaking  are 
taught  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language — to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write 
It  At  start,  teachers  were  employed  who  had  made  school  work  their  voca- 
tion. After  about  three  months*  operation  the  school  grew  from  about  200 
members  to  approximately  1,100,  and  the  paid  teachers  were  replaced  by  vol- 
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imteers  from  the  Ford  Motor  Co^  some  of  wlH>m  bad  had  experience  in  school 
work,  but  the  niost  of  them  foremen,  subforemen,  and  men  from  tlie  rank»  and 
are  simply  enthusiastic  individuals  eager  to  help  along  a  good  work  and  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  their  brother  men,  both  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for 
what  their  employer  has  done  for  them  and  to  seize  an  opportunity  for  self- 
enlargement  which  the  work  offered. 

Question  No.  2.  Wluit  reasons  did  the  Ford  Co.  have  for  assuming  so  large 
a  measure  of  responsibility^  not  only  for  the  labor  c(»nditions  in  their  plants, 
but  also  for  the  social  and  moral  surroundings  of  their  employees? 

Answer,  The  knowledge  that  market  rates  of  wages  were  not  sufficient  for 
men  to  properly  care  for  self  and  dependents  and  that  the  environment  in 
which  its  employees  were  thus  made  to  live,  gave  ri^^e  to  mental  anxiety  and 
a  physical  condition  that  made  it  utterly  impossible  for  the  human  agency  to 
deliver  all  of  the  effort  that  it  was  capable  of  in  fulfilling  the  best  and  larger 
functions  for  which  it  was  designed  at  work,  at  home,  and  in  the  community. 
The  compan^^  also  had  the  courage  to  seize  an  opportunity  for  breaking  away 
from  old-time  habits  and  customs  tlmt  were  possibly  applicable  to  other  periods. 
The  institution  of  a  new  order,  treating  men  like  men  in  man  fashion  has 
brought  out  much  of  human  salvage  and  proven  that  barriers  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  thought  to  exist  and  often  do  exist  can  be  largely 
removed. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  employees  were  foreign  born,  many  of  them  recent 
arrivals,  not  used  to  American  habits  and  surroundings.  Very  few,  if  any, 
resented  our  guiding  them  into  better  conditions,  into  habits  of  thrift,  sav- 
ing, sobriety,  and  improve<l  moral  and  social  conditions.  No  coercion  is  laid 
upon  any  employee,  but  if  he  is  not  living  a  sober  life,  or  is  neglecting  his 
duties  as  a  father  or  husband,  and  he  i)ersists  in  such  course  he  can  not  be  an 
associate  In  our  business. 

Question  No.  3.  What  has  experience  shown  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
the  character  and  social  conditions  of  employees  are  the  result  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  employed,  including  wages,  hours  of  labor,  general  physical 
surroundings,  and  treatment  by  officials,  superintendents,  and  foremen? 

Answer.  No  man  can  bring  up  a  family  and  hope  to  own  a  home  on  the 
ordinary  rates  of  wages. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  man  can  do  good  work  mentally  and  physically  for 
more  than  eight  hours  per  day. 

In  my  Judgment  the  other  factors  are  not  so  very  important. 

Question  No.  4.  Is  it  desirable  for  a  corporation  to  assume  so  large  a  measure 
of  control  of  employees  as  the  Ford  Co.  has  done? 

Answer.  We  do  not  undertake  to  say  what  corporations  should  do  in  general, 
but  tf  employers  of  labor — ^we  mean  the  men  themselves  at  the  bead  of  these 
enterprises — have  a  genuine,  sincere,  and  active  interest  In  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  labor  and  the  heartfelt,  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  employees,  no  conditions  tliat  are  irksome  or  distasteful  will  be  laid  upon 
the  men.  * 

TheoreticaUy  some  persons  may  argue  that  we  have  no  right  to  inquire  how 
a  man  lives  at  home,  so  long  as  he  does  his  work  at  the  factorj^;  but  we  are 
talking  of  conditions,  not  of  theories.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  conclude, 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  interest  taken  In  employees  as  to  their  Individual  wel- 
fare is  most  desirable  from  every  standpoint,  not  only  that  of  the  employee  and 
his  family,  but  of  the  business  itself. 

The  ever-increasing  interest  developed  in  our  plan  by  other  employers  of  labor 
and  the  individual  expressions  of  the  men  themselves,  which  we  have  taken 
great  pains  to  learn  from  disinterested  sources,  further  prore  the  correctness 
of  our  views. 

Question  No.  5.  To  what  extent  would  it  be  desirable,  in  addition  to  giving 
employees  a  share  of  the  profits  in  a  corporation,  to  give  them  also  an  insight 
Into  the  operation  of  the  company  and  a  voice  In  the  determination  of  working 
conditions? 

Ans\\^er.  If  by  the  question  is  meant  a  voice  In  determining  the  policies  of 
the  company  in  working  out  its  success  we  say  no  man  wants  to  be  burdened 
with  the  care  and  responsibility  of  deciding  things.  Great  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression  of  ideas  exist  in  our  work,  and  a  great  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions are  gained  thereby.  Individually  or  collectively  men  may  raise  their 
voices  with  suggestions  and  they  are  always  heard.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
Is  meant  is  a  voice  in  fixing  the  personal  physical  surroundings  of  the  employees, 
we  should  say  most  decidedly  the  emiployees  should  have  a  voice  and  their 
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Opinions  and  wishes  should  be  consulted.  So  far  as  the  Ford  Motor  Co/s  actual 
experience  is  concerned,  these  surrounding  have  been,  as  judged  by  modern  and 
existing  standards,  so  ideal  in  character  that  there  have  never  been  any  com- 
plaints from  the  employees,  and  we  believe  entire  satisfaction  has  been  the  rule. 

Question  No.  6.  As  a  result  of  your  observations  and  experience,  what  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  effect  of  the  growth  of  large  corporations  and  the  centralizing 
of  their  control  on  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  United  States? 

Answer.  Any  manufacturing  institution  that  is  successful  In  making  a  single 
product  should  increase  the  business  and  its  plant  and  more  work  to  em- 
ploy more  men.  We  can  not  expect  a  man  to  give  us  his  best  efforts  when 
he  is  in  debt  and  has  not  enough  to  keep  his  family  on.  If  corporations  are 
overcapitalized,  they  must  necessarily  oppress  labor  to  make  a  showing.  But 
if  they  grow  from  small  beginning,  naturally,  and  stick  to  one  legitimate  prod- 
uct, balanced  conditions  are  bound  to  follow.  The  sooner  men  can  be  taught 
that  labor  is  Just  as  much  of  an  asset  and  more  than  machinery  and  buildings, 
the  sooner  labor  will  be  properly  recognized.  In  my  Judgment  mere  bigness  is 
no  objection  if  corporations  are  not  overcapitalized. 

Question  No.  7.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  the  accumulation  and  perpetua- 
tion of  large  fortunes? 

Answer.  We  believe  it  Is  better,  wiser,  and  more  Just  to  make  many  men  com- 
fortable than  to  make  a  few  very  rich. 

Question  No.  8.  As  a  result  of  your  observation  and  experience,  do  you  con- 
sider that  private  philanthropies  can  deal  adequately  or  effectively  with  social 
conditions? 

Answer.  They  may  and  probably  do  some  good.  Of  course  they  are  not  ade- 
quate. But  my  idea  is  Justice,  not  charity.  I  have  very  little  use  for  charities 
or  philanthropies  as  such.  My  idea  is  aid  men  to  help  themselves.  Nearly  all 
men  are  willing  to  work  for  adequate  reward.  We  have  all  kinds  of  cripples  in 
our  employ,  and  they  are  making  good.  We  have  a  great  many  who  have  been 
in  prison  and  who  are  outcasts  from  society.  Everyone  of  them  is  making  a 
good  showing  and  is  gaining  in  self-respect  and  strength  of  character.  We  will 
guarantee  to  take  every  man  out  of  Sing  Sing  and  make  a  man  of  him. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman  Walsh.  There  must  be  no  outward  expression  of  feeling  no  matter 
how  favorably  the  statement  may  impress  you.  Another  statement  may  be 
made  which  will  be  abhorrent  to  you  and  bring  out  a  counter  demonstration, 
and  there  must  be  absolute  quiet.    [Continues  reading:} 

Question  No.  9.  From  your  observation,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  work  of  pri- 
vate philanthropic  organizations  on  the  persons  whom  they  assist  and  the  people 
who  endow  or  contribute  to  such  institutions? 

Question  No.  10.  Do  you  consider  the  establishment  of  such  unrestricted 
foundations  as  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  public  policy? 
If  not,  what  objections  seem  to  you  to  carry  the  most  weight? 

Answer.  I  have  not  given  sufficient  consldenjtion  to  these  questions  to  Justify 
an  expression  of  opinion. 

Henry  Ford. 

May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Ford,  without,  of  course.  Intimating  the  name  of  any  such 
person,  what  distinction,  if  any,  is  made  in  the  treatment  of  a  man  or  person 
who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  confined  in  prison,  as  compared 
with  other  employees  of  your  Institution? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  do  not  let  the  other  employees  know  anything  about  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  any  treatment  accorded  to  him  other  than  what 
might  be  called  economic  treatment  as  set  out  by  your  plan?  He  is,  to  your 
Idea,  properly  fed,  adequately  fed? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Therefore  properly  fed  and  clothed  and  placed  in  a  po- 
sition of  economic  independence? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  find  from  that  that  it  establishes  his  moral 
standard? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  would  like  to  have  this  matter  of  what  you  call  ttntm 
five-day  men  a  little  further  elucidated.  Are  those  five-day  men  men  that  csaw 
to  your  plant  and  worked  a  portion  of  a  week  and  then  disappeared? 

Mr.  Ford.  Five-day  men? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes ;  you  referred  to  five-day  men,  and  you  say  these  five- 
day  men  are  floaters,  so  called,  who  leave  without  explanation  or  notice? 
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Mr.  Ford.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  the  term  "  five- "  imply  they  are  men  that  worked  a 
portion  of  a  week? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  that  in  one  year  in  the  whole  plant  5,156  men  came  in 
and  wandered  away;  they  would  comprise  what  is  called  casual  or  floating 
labor? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  They  are  that  class  of  men  that  ffo  from  factory  to  factory 
and  from  lumber  camp  to  luml>er  camp,  and  from  ice  harvest  to  grain  harvest, 
and  the  like? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  on  the  bumpers. 

Chairman  .Walsh.  You  have  doubt,  Mr.  Ford,  in  connection  with  working  out 
your  plan  in  your  ordinary  business  experience,  heard  the  reasons  attributed  by 
sociologists  and  others  as  to  the  cause  of  this? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  concrete  experience  which  you  have  had  in  this 
year,  then,  there  were  5,000  men  who  remained  at  work  who  could  otherwise 
have  joined  that  large  class  of  nomadic  laborers? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  plan  for  the  determination  as  to  the  fitness  of 
a  man — ^you  say  no  unfit  man  is  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  company 
until  he  has  been  proven  unfit  from  every  standpoint? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  shift  them  from  one  department  to  another,  and  It  is  almost 
invariably  found  that  a  man  will  fit  in  some  place  j^r  other.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  men  who  prefer  to  be  floaters  and  do  not  want  to  stay. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  number  of  men  that  have  left  your  service  speaks  very 
eloquently,  to  my  mind,  as  to  how  it  practically  works  out ;  but  I  would  like  you 
to  give  us  the  detailed  plan  for  the  record  ;  that  is,  how  much  of  It  do  you  finally 
determine  Individually  from  reports,  or  what  is  the  organization  for  the  final 
determination  or  say  so  that  the  man  shall  go? 

Mr.  Ford.  If  he  wants  to  go,  there  is  no  use  trying  to  keep  him  any  longer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Ford,  that  I  have  not  made  myself  clear. 
When  you  have  finally  determined — first,  how  is  the  unfitness  of  the  man  deter- 
mined?   Is  it  on  report  of  foremen  of  the  various  departments? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  To  whom  are  those  reports  made,  or  does  the  foreman 
have  a  right  to  discharge  the  man  finally? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir ;  as  the  statement  says.  It  finally  comes  to  myself  and  the 
vice  president  and  Mr.  Lee  and  the  superintendent  of  the  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  the  man  always  given  a  hearing  if  he  desires  it? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is.  before  the  final  body  that  exercises  the  right — 
discharges  him? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes ;  he  is  given  a  hearing  every  time  he  is  changed  from  one 
department  to  another. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  is  your  plant  located,  Mr.  Ford? 

Mr.  Ford.  At  Detroit— Highland  Park, 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  all  of  the  men  that  come  under  this  plan  located  in 
Detroit? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir;  they  are  located  all  over  the  world.  We  have  45  or  50 
branch  plants,  from  Paris  clear  around  the  world,  and  it  affects  them  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  there  men  engaged  in  those  different  plants  through- 
out the  world — do  all  the  men  engaged  in  those  different  plants  throughout  the 
world  come  under  this  scheme? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  machinery  provided  In  the  other  plants  for 
determining  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  have  investigators  to  Investigate  the  men  at  all  plants. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  they  make  reports  in  writing? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do.  Some  of  the  plants  are  smaller  and 
they  are  brought  up  personally. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  the  reports  in  your  outside  plants  finally  reach  this 
board  of  control  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Ford.  Not  always. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  a  similar  organization,  then,  In  the  other  plants? 
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Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  there  is.    We  have  a  manager  in  all  those  plants. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  detail  of  machinery  have  you  to  ascertain  at  the 
head  of  the  concern  whether  the  plan  is  Justly  and  impartially  carried  out  iu 
the  other  plants? 

Mr.  FoBD.  Well,  it  generally'  works  itself  out  that  if  anyone  is  dischargeil 
without  reason  it  comes  to  Detroit  in  some  way  or  oth«*. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  comes  to  Detroit,  does  it? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  men  that  have  been  engaged  in  your  industry  since 
this  plan  was  put  into  effect  show  an  anxiety  to  remain,  do  they? 

Mr   Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  has  it  actually  worked  out  both  at  the  home  plant 
end  abroad  at  the  other  plants? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Cliairnmn  Walsh.  That,  if  men  are  declared  unfit,  that  they  pass  their 
grievance  up  to  the  heads? 

Mr  .Ford.  Yes ;  they  pass  their  grievances  up  to  the  head. 

Chairman  Wal«h.  How  many  men  would  you  say  are  in  the  employ  of  your 
industry  in  Detroit  and  elsewhere  tliat  come  under  this  plan? 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  you  mean  the  total  number  that  come  under  tlie  plan? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes — as  you  have  described  it  in  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Ford.  Between  16,000  and  18,000. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir ;  and  all  over  the  world. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  feel.  Mr.  Ford,  that  you  have  worked  out  a  plan 
by  which  the  responsible  heads  of  your  concern — ^the  real  operators  of  the  in- 
dustry, can  have  a  knowledge  of  labor  conditions  and  of  the  operation  of  the 
plant  so  far  as  it  affects  the  lives  and  well-being  of  the  employees  throughout 
this  vast  industry? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  have  only  worked  at  it  a  year  and  are  finding  out  something 
new  every  day. 

Chairman  Watjbh.  Have  you  found  during  the  years,  at  least  as  to  its  gen- 
eral integrity,  that  the  plan  is  a  good  one? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  like  it  for  our  place. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  note  that  you  state  that  200  men  have  been  Influenced 
and  helped  to  obtain  citizenship  In  the  Ignited  States.  Briefly  would  you  de- 
scribe how  and  where  the  rudimentary  knowledge  necessary  for  acquiring  citi- 
zenship is  got? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  teach  them  to  speak  aud  talk  English. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  s<ihools? 

Mr.  FoBD.  In  the  schools  of  the  factorj- — and  to  read  and  write. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  a  special  effort  made — I  notice  that  you  refer 
to  it  here? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  a  special  effort  made  to  qualify  your  men  for 
American  citizenship. 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you.  so  that  it  can  be  furnished  to  this  commission, 
Mr.  Ford,  the  map  referred  to  here,  showing  that  8,000  families  have  change<l 
their  places  of  residence,  and  any  other  data  that  you  may  have  about  that 
map? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  it  to  the  commls.slon? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes, 

(The  map  referred  to  was  submit te<l.     It  is  not  printed.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  notice  the  information  Is  given  in  this  answer  to  this 
query,  that  you  expand  considerably  outside  of  your  plants,  as.  for  instance,  the 
record  in  the  Justice  court,  the  submis.sion  of  experiences  of  clergymen,  etc.? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  some  department  of  general  sociology  In  your 
plants? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  To  get  at  and  ascertain  the  effect  of  your  plan  on  the 
citizenship  and  on  the  Industry? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  are  records  and  statistics  regidarly  kept? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  As  applying  to  your  plan? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  those  records  oi)en  at  all  time.s  to  the  civil  iiuthoritles? 

Mr.  FoKD.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  those  that  are  dealing;  with  the  social  question  in  a 
large  way? 

Mr.  FoKD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  found  that  there  is  umch  demand  for  that  par- 
ticular sort  of  information? 

Mr.  FoRJ>.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  the  general  soclologlc  effects? 

Mr.  Ford.  Y'es,  sir.    Tlie  head  of  it  Is  here  with  me  to-day. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Sir? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  head  of  that  department  is  here  with  me  to-day,  ^Ir.  Lee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Wlmt  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  John  R.  Lee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  has  he  under  him? 

Mr.  Ford.  He  can  tell  you. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  Y'ou  could  not  say? 

Mr.  Ford.  Fifty  or  sixty,  I  gness. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  information  is  given  to  any  desiring,  I  suppose, 
to  other  corporations? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh,  And  to  municipal  and  civic  hodies? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Throughout  the  Unite<l  States? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  there  has  heen,  I  believe  you  say,  a  great  call  for  that 
sort  of  information? 

Mr.  Ford.  All  over  the  world.    We  have  sent  it  all  over. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  is  the  effort  made  to  have  the  figures  and  ctmclusions 
as  nearly  accurate  as  they  are  possible  to  be  obtained? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  you  state  tliat  after  tliree  months'  operation  your 
school  grew  from  200  to  approximately  1,100.  How  mvaxy  of  those  schools  are 
there,  or  is  there  more  than  one? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  have  that  there  in  our  own  factory.  It  is  one  large  floor  of  one 
of  the  large  buildings. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Oh,  you  have  a  scliool  right  in  your  plant? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  have  facilities  for  1,2(X)  i>eople  to  attend  that 
school  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yea,  sir.  We  separate  them  into  rooms  of  a  dozen  to  twenty  in 
each  room. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Now,  you  say  that  the  paid  teacliers  were  rei»laced  i>y 
volunteers  from  the  Ford  Motor  Co.? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  established  a  definite  curriculum,  a  course  of 
study  prior  to  this  time? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  don*t  remember  tlie  system,  the  name  of  the  sy.stem.  Mr.  I^h* 
can  give  you  the  name  of  the  system. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  these  employees  that  now  act  as  teachers  imld? 

Mr.  Ford.  Volunteers. 

Chairman  Wai^h.  They  are  volunteers  without  pay. 

Mr.  Ford.  Volunteers  without  pay.  Tliey  do  it  on  their  own  time;  that  is, 
after  the  eight-hour  work,  the  school  comes  on  for  an  hour  or  .so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Certainly.  But  there  is  no  request  made  upon  them  by 
the  managers  of  the  corporation  in  that  dii'ectlon? 

Mr.  Ford.  Oh,  no. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  did  you  find  enough  volunteers  of  that  .sort  qualified 
to  man  the  teaching  faculty  of  your  .school? 

Mr.  Ford,  Yes,  sir;  we  have  some  that  we  have  taught  there,  teaching  now. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  do  you  luive  a  scheme  by  which  their  qualifications 
are  determined? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  Does  that  come  under  Mr.  I^ee's  department? 

Mr.  Ford.  Under  Mr.  Lee's  department. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  I  bave  been  asked  to  ask  you  this  question:  In  your 
opinion  is  there  a  greater  factor  entering  into  tlie  elevation  of  men  than  the 
restoring  or  creation  of  self-respect? 

Mr.  FoBD.  Well,  just  put  that  a  little  different.  I  don't  quite  understand  the 
question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  is  there  any  greater  factor — we  will  assume  now 
that  a  man  is  down  and  out,  for  any  reason — vicious  or  weak  habits  or  sub- 
mergence from  the  economic  standpoint,  or  anything  that  puts  him  in  what  you 
might  call  the  down-and-out  class — is  there  any  factor  which  could  enter  into 
the  bringing  him  back  to  real  manhood  and  to  good  citizenship  than  that  of 
giving  him  back  his  own  self-resi)ect  ? 

Mr.  FoBU.  Give  him  employment  and  pay  him  for  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Which  will  make  him  a  self-respecting  citizen? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  found  that  the  greatest  factor? 

Mr.  Fobd.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  grows  from  your  experience? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  ask  you  a  few  general  questions.  Where  did  you 
begin  your  business  life,  jMr.  Ford? 

Mr.  Ford.  In  Detroit. 

(Uialrman  Walsh.  And  what  was  your  employment;  what  did  you  begin 
with? 

Mr.  Ford.  Machinist  and  engineer — farmer  first — I  came  from  a  farm ;  was  on 
a  farm  until  I  was  about  17. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  began  life  on  a  farm? 

Mr.  Ford.  Y€»s,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where? 

Mr.  Ford.  In  Detroit ;  near  Detroit. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  Foim.  Until  I  was  16  or  17  years;  nearly  17. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  attend  the  school — what  e<lucation  did  you 
receive  while  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  Ford.  The  public  school,  the  country  school. 

(Chairman  Walsh.  The  public  school,  the  counti*>'  school? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  at  the  age  of  16,  when  you  left  the  farm,  where  did 
you  go? 

Mr.  Ford.  To  Detroit,  Mich. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  your  first  employment  in  Detroit? 

Mr.  Ford.  In  a  machine  shop. 

(/halrman  Walsh.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Ford.  As  apprentice  boy. 

(Chairman  Walsh.  Apprentice  boy? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  did  you  learn  the  trade  of  machinist? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  acquire  any  other  education  than  the  practical 
one  in  the  shop? 

Mr.  Ford.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  ever  go  to  any  other  school  after  you  left  the 
country  school? 

Mr.  Ford.  Except  a  little  while  at  business  college. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  go  on  and  briefly  state  what  your 
employments  have  been  from  the  time  you  were  machinist  until  you  assume<l 
your  present  duties. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  went  to  the  Edison  Illuminating  Co.  as  machinist,  and  in  a  year 
I  took  charge  of  the  plant,  and  I  shifted  that  into  an  8-hour  working  day.  It 
was  12  hours  and  I  shifted  it  into  8  hours,  without  adding  any  men,  and  found 
that  we  could  run  it  8  hours  with  the  same  number  of  men  better  and  more 
economically  than  they  could  with  12. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  1  understand  you  were  foreman  there  on  that, 'or 
manager? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  was  chief  engineer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  were  chief  engineer? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  that  employment  where  did  you  go? 
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Mr.  Ford.  Well,  I  went  into  the  automobile  business. 

(chairman  Walsh.  From  the  Edison  Co.? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  that  was  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  it  was  1898,  I  think,  or  1899. 

Chairman  Walsh.  1898? 

^Ir.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  this  company  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Under  the  laws  of  what  State? 

Mr.  Ford.  ^Michipin. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Michigan? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  do  you  have  some  of  your  operations  in  the  hands  of 
subsidiary  corporations  in  different  States  or  countries? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir.  Except  In  Canada  and  England  separate  corporations 
were  organized  >vlth  many  stockholders  to  taice  care  of  business  in  those 
countries. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  all  of  your  oi^eraticms  conducteil  un<ler  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  of  Michigan? 

^Ir.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  all  over  the  world,  with  the  exceptions  I  just  stated. 

Chairman  Walsh.  All  over  the  world? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  exceptions  just  stated. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  not  found  it 

Mr.  Ford '(interrupting).  Not  a  dollar's  worth. 

Chairman  Walsh  (continuing).  Desirable  or  advisable  to  create  other  cor- 
porations? 

Mr.  FoKD.  No,  sir;  no  one  has  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  in  any  other  country 
or  any  other  place  except 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  The  stockholders  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of 
Michigan? 

^Ir.  Ford.  That  is  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

('ommissioner  Wf.tn stock.  In  your  written  answers,  Mr.  Ford,  you  .spoke 
about  paying  the  men  their  wages  and  their  profits  every  two  weeks? 

Mr.  Ford.  \"es. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  How  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  profits  every 
two  weeks? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  I  just  anticipated  that  and  took  that  as  a  lump. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is,  you  declare<l  dividends  on  your  book — 
records? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  we  knew  what  we  could  do.  We  don't  borrow  any  money. 
We  have  our  own  capital  to  do  our  own  business.  We  grew  from  the  acorn  up. 
We  starte<l  to  save  our  money  when  we  first  started  in  on  our  capital,  and  w^e 
know  what  we  can  do  with  it. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  So  that  every  two  weeks  you  estimate  your  earn- 
ings for  the  past  two  weeks? 

Mr.  Ford.  No  ;  we  don't  do  It  that  way  at  all.  We  just  know  people  have  to 
have  that  much  money  to  live  properly,  and  we  paid  it  to  them. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  1"ou  pay  these  men  every  two  weeks,  regardless  of 
the  actual  earnings? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  estimate,  Mr.  Ford,  what 
the  percentage  of  efficiency  is  that  you  are  getting  out  of  your  men  to-day, 
talking  100  per  cent  as  the  maximum? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  only  know — I  only  know  that  we  have  to  hold  them  back. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is,  you  have  got  to  use  the  rein  instead  of  tlie 
spur? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  that  would  Indicate  they  are  giving  all  they 
have  to  give,  their  best  efficiency? 

Mr,  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  now,  what  incentive  Is  there — let  me  rather 
put  the  question  in  another  way.  This  critici.sm  has  been  made  on  profit  shar- 
ing. It  has  been  held  by  some  critics  that  the  weak  spot  in  profit  sharing, 
except  where  you  can  determine  the  actual  production  of  the  individual,  is  that 
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there  will  be  a  great  many  leaners  in  the  group  wlio  will  depend  upon  the  lifters 
to  do  the  work,  and  they  will  lie  back  and  share  in  the  i-esults, 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  up  to  the  nianageuient  to  look  out  for  that. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  I  take  it  from  what  you  have  sahl  in  your  enter- 
prise tliere  is  a  way  of  determining  the  actual  protUictive  iK>wer  of  each  indi- 
vidual, so  that  he  is  treateil  and  Judged  as  a  unit? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  lie  does  not  feeil  out  of  a  general  pot? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  W'einstock.  But  he  stands  on  his  own  feet? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  is  judged  accordingly? 

Mr.  Ford.  Y"es.  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Ford,  that  your  plan  Ls  appli- 
cable to  industries  generally? 

Mr.  Ford.  1  think  so,  if  they  would  do  one  thing — not  try  to  do  everything 
in  one  place,  make  all  kinds  of  articles  iu  one  fa(;tory.  I  don't  think  any  fac- 
tory is  large  enough  to  do  two  things.    We  do  only  one  thing. 

Commissioner  Weik  stock.  Don't  mast  of  the  factories  in  this  country  that 
are  conductinl  on  a  fairly  large  .scale  si)ecialize — take  a  shoe  factory,  they 
specialize  on  shoes,  and  a  clothing  factory  on  clothes,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Ford.  They  make  all  sizes. 

Commissioner  AN'ein  stock.  I  see.  You  carry  siieciulization  down  to  a  liner 
point. 

Mr.  Ford.  Y'es. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  think  where  that  is  done  your  plan  could  be 
applied  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  WelU  you  can  get  the  maximum  of  economy-. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  Is  the  attitude  of  your  compan3',  Mr.  Ford, 
in  the  matter  of  dealing  or  rec^ognizing  organized  labor? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  don't  know  anything  abcmt  organized  labor.  We  have  never  had 
any  of  it,  to  my  knowledge,  around  our  place. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Your  i>eople  are  not  organized? 

Mr.  Ford.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  Imve  never  had  anytlung  to  do  with  any 
organized  labor  of  any  kind. 

Connnissioner  Weinstock.  You  have  always  conducteii  what  I  supiH>se  is  the 
open  shop? 

Mr.  Ford.  Always  tlie  open  shop. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Has  your  company  ever  discriminated  against 
any  men? 

JMr.  Ford.  No.  Sometimes  in  building  we  have  a  little  on  the  outside  where 
they  are  bothering  us,  and  we  can  not  always  control  it ;  take  these  contractors, 
one  thing  and  another. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  .see. 

Mr.  Ford.  Sometimes  they  hold  a  building  back.  We  do  everything  we  can 
to  get  the  building  put  ahead,  and  do  not  discrimiimte  against  who  works  there 
or  what  their  creed  is  or  what  they  belong  to  or  where  they  CH>me  from,  so  long 
OS  they  go  on  and  work. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is,  no  questions  are  asked  as  to  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  union  men? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  AN'einstock.  So  far  as  they  are  union  nion  tliat  is  no  disad- 
vantage? 

Mr.  Ford.  No  ;  it  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Mr.  Ford,  when  this  system  was  inaugurated  by 
you  the  public  were  left  to  believe — ^not  by  you  or  your  c<unpany,  but  by  the 
press — and  by  them.selves,  as  it  were,  that  your  company  had  deciaretl  $5  a 
day  a  minimum  for  all  emplio'ees? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  of  si)ecified  classes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  All  of  them? 

Mr.  Ford.  All  of  them  22  j-ears  of  age. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  All  of  them  over  22  years  of  age^ 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  or  under  22  if  they  have  anjone  dei>ending  on  them. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  That  includes  male  and  female? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  uo;  not  entirely  female. 
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Commissioner  OTonnell.  Not  entirely  female? 

Mr.  Ford.  No.  We  pay  a  great  many  of  them  $.">  a  day  where  they  have 
Bome  one  depending  on  them. 

Commis.sioner  O'Connell.  Yoit  mean  by  that  their  mother  or  father? 

Mr.  FoBD.  AVell.  anyone. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Who  is  married  and  lier  husband  is  unable  to 
work? 

Mr..  Ford.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell,  What  percentage  of  the  female  employees  are  get- 
ting $5  a  day? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  I  would  have  to  look  tliat  up ;  I  would  not  be  able  to  tell. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Can  you  give  any  approximate  idea? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  10  per  cent. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  am  to  undei-stand,  then,  all  the  male  employees 
over  22  years  of  age  are  receiving  S?5  a  day  as  a  minimum? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes.  Not  all  of  them ;  perhaps  not  just  all — we  will  get  all  that 
for  you  and  let  you  have  it. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  want  to  get  It  In  my  mind  now  what  iiercentage 
of  the  employees  are  under  22  years  of  age? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  I  dont'  know  offhand ;  i)erhaps  another  10  per  cent. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Ten  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes, 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  understand  that  the  $5  a  day  is  made  uj)  in  a 
wage  and  a  so-called  bonus  of  profits? 

Mr.  Ford.  It  is  a  total  dally  Income;  that  Is  what  it  is. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  It  is  a  minimum  amount  of  money  they  receive 
per  day — $5? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  They  work  a  week  for  .f30? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  In  addition,  do  they  enjoy  some  profit-sharing  sys- 
tem on  top  of  that  in  addition  to  that  .$5? 

Mr.  Ford.  Those  who  are  In  charge,  foremen  and  such  like.  The  foremen, 
of  course,  are  up  higher  in  wage ;  they  are  paid  $6  to  $7  a  day. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  mean  the  workmen,  the  men  running  the  ma- 
chines? 

Mr.  Ford.  He  has  got  a  chance  to  come  up  higher. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Oh,  yes;  If  he  gets  up  to  be  a  foreman  an<l  assist- 
ant foreman  of  the  job  or  shop,  does  he  then  enjoy  anything  in  addition  to  his 
^5  a  day? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  That  is  right? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  Is  right. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  You  say  the  capacity,  or  the  production,  or  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  through  this  system  has  Increased  about  1.5  per  cent,  I 
think  your  paper  said? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Is  that  equal  to  the  additional  amount  of  money 
paid  out  In  this  increa.sed  wage  or  profit? 

Mr.  Ford.  No;  I  don't  think  so.  I  do  not  think  it  is  equal,  but  It  Is  getting 
up  toward  betterment. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  In  other  words,  does  the  Ford  Co.  for  the  addi- 
tional money  paid  to  the  employees  and  the  additional  efficiency  secured  be- 
cause of  that  as  a  business  proposition,  a  financial  bnsines.s  proposition,  has  It 
made  a  loss  or  otherwise,  a  gain? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  you  would  figure  it.  We  are  running 
smoother,  for  one  thing;  we  are  doing  better.  We  can  give  you  all  that  In  fig- 
ures and  you  can  figure  it  out 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  You  will  furnish  us  the  figures,  then? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  In  your  reports,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  The  Ford  Co. — the  stock  of  the  company  is  largely 
distributed  or 

Mr.  Ford.  There  are  eight  members,  eight  men. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Eight  men? 

Mr.  Fo&d.  Yes. 
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Commissioner  O'Connell.  What  Is  the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  FoBD,  Two  million  dollars. 

Commissioner  O'Connelt^  And  its  business  last  year? 

Mr.  Ford.  Between  $80,000,000  and  $90,000,000  in  1912-13;  $119,000,000  in 
19ia-14. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  its  profits? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  think  about  $20,000,000  or  $28,000,000. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  About  $2r),000,(X)0  or  $28,000,000? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir.    We  will  j?ive  you  that  also. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Give  us  those  figures,  too,  please. 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  I  gather  from  what  you  state  as  to  the  workmen 
since  they  have  received  this  increa.sed  wage  have  moved  into  a  better  part  of 
town,  have  bettered  their  conditions? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  And  you  have  also  done  some  work  for  them  along 
educational  lines.  Do  you  think  that  that  increased  wage  alone  would  have 
been  enough,  or  is  it  necessary  to  increase  the  wage  and  have  the  betterment 
work?     Should  they  go  hand  in  hand? 

Mr.  Ford,  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  it  is  necessary  to  follow  it  all  up  all  the  way  through. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Just  the  mere  increasing  of  the  wage  would  not  do 
that,  you  think? 

Mr,  Ford.  That  would  perhaps  turn  the  other  way. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Of  course,  as  you  started  in  as  an .  apprentice,  do 
you  consider  there  are  now  in  this  country  chances  for  a  young  man  apprentice, 
an  apprentice  boy,  to  rise  the  same  as  there  has  been  in  time  past? 

Mr.  Ford.  I  think  better  chances. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  You  think  the  chances  are  better  now-^that  any 
yoimg  man  now  has  a  good  chance  if  he  has  the  stuff  in  him? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  it ;  yes. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Mr.  Ford,  what  was  the  average  going  wage  of 
the  men  prior  to  the  putting  in  of  this  plan,  the  men  that  are  now  receiving 
$5  a  day? 

Mr.  Ford.  It  was  a  minimum  wage  of  $2.34  a  day ;  which  was  about  15  per 
cent  higher  than  the  going  wage. 

Commissioner  Garkett.  In  following  up  the  question  of  Commissioner  Bailard 
it  was  your  feeling,  or  was  it,  that  this  educational  process  was  necessary 
in  a  large  number  of  instances  to  enal>le  the  men  to  utilize  the  benefit  that 
came  to  him  through  the  increased  wage? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir.  We  startetl  on  that  a  couple  of  years  before  we  started 
the  increased  wage. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  You  were  preparing  the  ground? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  In  regard  to  the  leaner  that  was  referred  to  that 
exists,  has  your  experience  shown  you  that  when  there  is  a  tangible  definite 
incentive  given  it  tends  to  eliminate  the  leaner? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Fonl,  you  may  be  finally  excused. 

(At  this  point,  at  12.30  o'clock,  Friday,  January  22,  1915,  a  recess  was  taken 
until  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place.) 

after  recess — 2  p.  M. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  house  will  please  be  in  order.  We  are  about  to  re- 
sume. 

Mr.  Gompers. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  GOMPERS. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Your  name  is  Samuel  Gompers? 
Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  are  the  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor? 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  am. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  occupied  that  ix)sition  for  how  many  years? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Nearly  30  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  have  been  connected  wltli  the  hibor  movement  in 
America  for  how  many  years? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Nearly  50  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  Mr.  Gomiwrs,  to  outline  to  the 
commission  your  attitude,  from  your  observation  and  exiKM-ience  in  the  labor 
movement  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  toward  tlie  centralization  of 
industrial  control  and  Its  effect  on  the  condition  of  labor  In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may  be 
l)ermitted  to  say  I  receiveil  a  questionnaire  from  your  commission,  and  I  have 
made  some  answers,  or  partially  written  answers,  which  I  should  lilie  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  presenting.  But  if  I  have  your  permission,  I  should  like  to 
precede  it  by  making  a  request  and  taking  cognizance  of  some  statements  which 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  hearing  now  before  your  commission. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good,  Mr.  Gompers,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  In 
your  own  way. 

Mr.  Gompers.  First,  let  me  say  that  I  have  received  a  telegram  from  the 
chairman  of  the  general  executive  board  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers* 
Union  of  America,  an  organization  affiliated  to  the  American  Fe<leration  of 
Labor,  in  which  the  Information  is  given  that  a  telegram  was  also  sent  by 
that  executive  board  to  you,  sir,  as  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
missi4)n.  And  the  request  is  made  that  certain  officials  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  and  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  be  suumione<l  to  appear  before 
your  commission  and  to  give  testimony  relative  to  wages  paid,  pensions,  rights 
of  labor  to  organization,  blacklist  and  the  intimation  Is  given  that  you  will  get 
some  startling  Information.  From  my  own  Investigations  I  can  promise  you 
that  you  will  get  some  startling  information. 

One  of  the  subjects  I  heard  discussetl  this  morning  before  your  commission 
was  that  the  relative  rights  of  business  should  be  recognized  by  law  the  same 
as  to  the  relative  right  of  labor  to  organize.  Si)eaking  for  myself,  as  well  as 
for  the  American  Fe<leratlon  of  Labor,  we  believe  that  It  Is  unwise  to  inter- 
pose objections  to  the  organization  of  business  men  for  business  puriwses. 
But  the  reason  I  take  cognizance  of  this  discussion,  or  the  discussion  of  this 
ix>int  Is,  the  fact  that  the  concept  is  entirely  erroneous  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man who  made  that  claim  for  the  equal  rights  of  what  he  called  labor  to  organ- 
ize and  business  to  organize. 

Business  is  the  handling  of  things,  the  pro<luct  of  human  labor.  **  Labor," 
is  the  erroneous  expression  for  human  beings — flie  right  of  human  beings  to 
organize  for  the  purposes  of  protecting  the  only  thing  that  they  have  and  own 
and  can  control  is  their  labor  power,  which  can  not  be  bereft  or  separated 
from  them  as  being  human  beings.  And  the  hypothesis  Is  entirely  wrong  in 
making  the  relative  claim  of  the  laborers  to  organize  to  protect  themselves — 
their  labor  power — and  the  right  to  business  men  to  organize  to  protect  their 
proi)erty — the  product  of  all  human  beings. 

Another  point  mentione<l  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  you 
this  morning,  and  I  understand  that  the  claim  has  been  made  in  other  hearings 
before  this  commission,  is  that  the  organizations  of  labor,  the  labor  unions, 
ought  to  become  Incorporated  in  order  that  the  agreement  which  they  enter 
with  employers  may  be  regarded  as  more  Inviolate,  to  impress  upon  the  organ- 
ized workers  the  sacredness  of  contract  and  to,  by  that  means,  secure  the 
greater  dependability  of  employers  in  regard  to  their  agreements  with  em- 
ployees. 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  present  unincorporated  condition 
of  the  labor  organizations  they  are  no  more  or  no  less  responsible  In  the  law, 
before  the  law,  for  breach  of  contract  than  are  the  employers  now. 

One  would  imagine  that  the  employers,  or  many  of  them,  who  advocate  the 
incorporation  of  labor  organizations — that  the  employers  now  are  responsible 
in  the  law  for  the  violation  of  agreements  with  organizations  of  employees,  and 
that  therefore  the  relative  responsibility  should  be  established,  and  that 
through  the  Incorporation  of  the  trades-unions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
not  responsible  to  be  mulcted  in  damages  and  are  not  mulcted  In  damages  In 
lawsi  its  by  reason  of  employers  breaking  such  agreements  with  labor  organiza- 
tions. And  the  proposition  to  Incorporate  the  unions,  as  a  gentleman  some  years 
ago  said  to  me,  would  simply  make  It  easier  for  the  funds  of  a  union  to  be 
taken  in  compensation  for  damages  to  employers.    And  my  answer  was  that 
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like  Claude  Melnott,  in  the  Lady  of  Lyons :  Princes  must  not  be  generous  witli 
other  people*s  money. 

There  are  enough  opportunities  now — ^all  too  many  for  the  funds  of  organiza- 
tion of  labor  for  working  people  to  be  reached  and  confiscated  and  at  least  we 
are  not  going  to  advocate,  as  working  people,  the  enactment  of  law  by  which 
the  process  slmll  be  made  easier  by  wlilch  the  faad&»  of  our  unions  may  be 
confiscated. 

The  history  of  the  world  is  replete  with  evidence  of  conetituted  authority 
robbing  the  working  people  of  their  pittances  laid  aside  for  their  own  protection, 
and  the  protection  of  their  young.  We  will  protest  against  a  repetition  of 
such  procedure,  whetiier  by  enactment  of  law  or  proclamation — at  least,  if  we 
can  not  prevent  it — and  I  tliink  we  can,  but  if  we  can  not  we  will  at  least 
protest. 

There  is  another  point,  and  that  is  tlie  constant  harping  upon  the  worn-out 
Idea  that  the  unions  of  labor  restrict  output,  so  commonly  held  and  so  often 
repeated  that  real  many  people  finally  reach  the  stage  where  they  themselves 
believe  it  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  much  more  largely  true  of  unor- 
ganizd  workmen  than  of  organized  workmen. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  old,  old  time  that  workingmen  <lid  **  soldier,"  using  the 
trade  expression,  on  a  job,  in  order  "to  make  it  last."  It  is  true  also  that 
opposition  was  manifested  to  the  introduction  of  new  machines,  new  tools,  but 
that  is  past.  I  mean  that  is  practically  past  in  so  far  as  organized  labor  is  con- 
cerned. I  will  not  pretend  to  stiy  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all,  but  to  a  very 
limited  and  to  a  continually  decreasing  extent. 

The  labor  movement  of  the  past  30  years  at  least,  or  more,  has  changed  that 
mode  of  thinkinjj:  and  that  mode  of  procedure  among  the  working  people,  so  that 
instead  of  reducing  output  or  opposing  the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
new  tools  of  labor  we  encourage  them ;  but  insist,  first,  that  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  machinery  the  men  whose  trade  has  been  displaced  by  such  new 
machinery  that  these  men  be  given  the  first  oi^[M>rtunity  in  the  operation  of  the 
machine,  be  given  preference  to  others  in  the  operation  of  tlie  machine,  and 
in  addition  to  demand  a  reduction  in  their  hours  of  daily  labor.  Not  to 
reduce  output,  but  that  the  workers  shall  be  the  participants  in  the  results  of  the 
better  and  swifter  means  of  production.  And  it  oomes  with  bad  grace  on  the 
part  of  our  large  captains  of  industry  to  charge  the  labor  movement  with 
curtailing  output,  when  the  workmen  in  our  country  individually  and  collec- 
tively produce  more  than  the  workers  of  any  otlier  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  but  when  the  corporations  through  a  series  of  years  concentrated  their 
industries  in  fewer  plants,  shutting  do\vn  plants,  In  whole  districts,  throwing 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  workmen  out  of  employment,  throwing  them  into, 
the  streets,  the  whole  plant  dismantled  or  gone  into  decay,  to  tlie  detriment, 
not  <mly  of  the  workers  let  out,  but  to  the  community  in  which  tiiey  worked 
and  lived  and  helped  to  make  some  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  commission  would  be  interested 
in  the  reading  of  a  letter  received  last  night,  or  rather  it  being  a  report  made 
to  me  as  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by  the  organizer  of  our 
federation  In  this  district  and  whom  I  asked  to  make  an  investigation  and 
report  to  me  upon  the  conditions  as  they  obtain  in  Roosevelt,  N.  J.,  and  the 
causes  which  brought  about  that  condition.  It  is  a  letter  that  might  occupy 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  minutes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good,  Mr.  Gomp^« ;  just  proceed. 

Mr.  OoMPEKS.  In  view  of  the  very  severe  cold  I  Imve,  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  of  the  gentlemen  to  read  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Garretson,  will  you  please  read  this  letter? 

Commissioner  Gabsktson.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  want  me  to  thunder  the 
letter? 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  Avould  like  to  have  it  read  so -that  the  farthest  auditor 
might  hear  it. 

Commissioner  Garbetsox.  Very  well. 

New  Yoek,  January  2t,  1915, 

Mr.  tSAMUEL  GOUPEKS, 

President  Anieiirttn  Federation  of  LabOf\ 

Ouray  BuiidiHg,  Wa»hingtoiif  D.  €. 

Deab  Six  and  Bsotheb:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  herewith  beg  to 
submit  a  report  on  the  strike  situation  at  Chrome,  N.  J.,  where  bet^veen  six  and 
seven  hundred  men  have  been  on  .strike  since  January  4  against  the  American 
Agricultural  Ctiemical  Co..  who  have  about  six  plants  at  Chrome,  Carteret,  and 
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Roosevelt,  N.  J.,  so  that  you  ma3'  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  correct  informa- 
tion to  President  Frank  Butterworth,  of  the  International  Briel^  Tile,  and 
Terra  Cotta  Workers'  Alliance,  and  a  local  union  of  that  organization  at 
Roosevelt,  N.  J.,  both  of  whom  have  made  inquiry  to  you  for  information  and  a 
request  to  make  an  investigation. 

The  cause  of  the  strike  was  occasione<l  through  the  company,  some  three 
months  ago,  reducing  the  wages  of  tlie  men  from  $2  per  day  of  10  liours  to  $1.60 
per  day,  making  a  reiluction  of  40  cents  per  day,  or  4  cents  per  hour.  It  Ih 
claimed  by  the  men  that  they  were  induced  to  accept  this  reduction  at  the  time 
upon  the  plea  of  the  company  that  it  would  be  restored  when  the  depression 
was  over,  which  they  expected  would  be  on  the  first  of  the  year.  The  men,  be- 
lieving that  it  would  be  restored  on  or  about  January  1.  patiently  remained  at 
work,  but  when  they  found  out  that  company  did  not  intend  to  live  up  to  their 
promise  they  went  on  strike  on  Monday,  January  4.  A  few  days  after  the 
company  Issued  a  circular  which  was  pa.sse<!  out  to  the  men,  in  which  they 
called  attention  to  the  general  depression  througliout  the  country,  compared  the 
wages  paid  in  the  various  brickyards  and  other  classes  of  labor  throughout  that 
section,  and  stated  in  the  circular  that  they  could  get  all  the  men  tliey  needed 
for  16  and  17  cents  per  hour,  but  thej'  would  give  tlie  preference  to  their  own 
men  if  they  would  return  to  work  immediately  under  the  re<luctlou.  Tliis  the 
men  refused  to  do. 

On  January  5,  one  day  after  the  strike  took  place,  Mr.  Louis  Tarcai,  who  is 
connected  with  a  Hungarian  publication  in  Manhattan,  called  at  this  office, 
stating  that  a  committee  of  the  men  had  communicated  with  him  and  the 
officials  of  the  paper,  calling  attention  to  the  strike.  There  are  four  national!- 
ties  involved  In  this  strike — ^Polish,  Slavish,  Italian,  and  Hungarian.  The 
Hungarians  are  more  numerous  than  the  other  three.  I  instructed  Organizer 
Tylkoff  to  go  to  Chrome  that  same  day  with  Mr.  Tarcai,  look  over  the  situation, 
and  render  such  assistance  as  he  could.  Since  that  time  he  has  gone  there  every 
day,  attending  and  addressing  meetings  and  perfecting  organization  among  the 
men,  their- charter  having  arrived  yesterday,  some  300  having  iMild  the  Initia- 
tion fee  and  are  enrolled  at  this  writing. 

The  Italian  element  among  the  strikers  secured  the  services  of  an  Italian 
speaker,  who  has  been  assisting  in  keeping  them  together  and  familiarizing 
them  with  what  is  going  on  among  the  other  nationalities. 

I  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Tarcai,  paying  him  for  same  during  the  la.«it 
10  days.  On  Wednesday  the  20th.  following  the  shooting  of  so  many  men  by 
the  deputies,  I  sent  Organizer  Collins  to  make  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
situation  and  the  reasons  leading  up  to  the  shooting  of  these  men.  I  did  this 
because  I  knew  he  would  not  l)e  swayed  by  the  excitement,  but  would  report  the 
conditions  as  they  actually  were,  and  I  herewith  quote  iIi^^  written  report  to  me 
as  part  of  this  report  to  you » 

•*  HroH  Frayne, 

"  General  Organizer^  American  Federation  of  Labor: 

"  I  herewith  beg  to  report  to  you  the  result  of  ray  investigation  of  the  strike 
situation  as  I  found  it  on  my  visit  to  Roo.sevelt,  Chrome,  and  Carteret,  N.  J., 
on  Wednesday,  January  20 : 

"  The  short  train  ride  reveals  that  along  this  coast  line  of  the  Kill  von  Kull 
many  Industrial  baronies  have  been  created  In  the  hope  that  no  possible  inter- 
ference from  agitators  can  take  place. 

"  The  present  strike  Is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  idea  of  benevolent  cor- 
porations. 

**  The  newspapers  have  been  misinformed  of  the  motive  for  the  .strike ;  it  is 
not  for  an  increase  of  wage,  but  a  protest  against  a  decrease  of  40  cents  a  day ; 
the  wages  were  $2  for  a  day  of  10  hours. 

"The  location  of  the  borough  of  Roosevelt  makes  the  cost  of  living  higher 
than  in  the  city  of  New  York  because  of  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

"  The  population  Is  90  per  cent  foreigners,  80  per  cent  Hungarian  and  Slavish, 
10  per  cent  Italian,  and  10  per  cent  native  born. 

*'  There  are  between  six  and  seven  hundred  strikers  from  the  American 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co.;  the  same  proportion  of  nationality  prevails. 

"  The  chief  of  police  and  his  men  have  testifieil  to  the  peaceful  attitude  of 
tlie  strikers. 

"The  mayor  takes  the  same  attitude  and  has  expressed  a  desire  for  in- 
vestigation. 
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The  mayor,  in  my  conference  with  liini,  spoke  withont  any  solicitation  on 
my  part  of  the  help  the  fe<leration  had  been  in  Iseeping  tlie  strilters  peaceful. 

"The  sheriff  was  not  called  into  the  strike  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Chrome,  but  at  the  solicitation  of  the  American  Chemical  Co. 

"  The  sheriff  claims  that  the  strike  was  the  result  of  agitators.  This  is 
untrue  because  the  strikers  worked  for  three  months  with  the  wage  reduction 
in  the  hope  that  the  company  would  treat  with  the  committees  and  restore 
the  old  scale. 

"  The  business  men  of  the  city  have  petitioned  tlie  company  that  it  is 
impossible  to  expect  men  tp  live  on  $1.60  a  day. 

"  The  deputies  were  already  formed  up  and  pickeil  out  before  the  warrants 
were  serve<l ;  this  helps  to  establish  the  relations  between  the  company  and 
the  prosecutor's  office. 

"  The  deputies  had  no  legal  rlglit  outside  of  the  company's  premises,  yet 
the  morning  that  the  strikers  were  picketing  the  railroad  for  strike  breakers 
they,  the  deputit*s,  rushed  out  of  the  gates  and  without  any  provocation  opened 
lire.    This  is  the  testimony  of  the  policeman  who  w^as  on  duty. 

•*  The  nuiyor  in  conference  told  me  that  he  felt  In  an  embarrassing  position 
because  of  his  order  to  the  strikers  not  to  do  any  damage  or  break  the  peace, 
and  living  up  to  this  they  were  shot  without  the  slightest  provocation,  and 
the  wives  seem  to  think  that  the  mayor  did  not  instruct  them  right,  as  tliey 
should  have  been  in  a  position  to  defend  themselves. 

**  Fraternally  submitted. 

"  AVir.LTAM    Cor  LIN  s, 

"  Organizer,  American  Federation  of  Labor," 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  that  within  24  hours  after  the  strike  took  place 
organizers  and  interpreters  in  the  different  languages,  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Fetleration  of  Labor  through  this  office,  were  on  the  ground  advising  and 
counseling  with  the  men  not  to  violate  the  law  and  to  commit  no  violence  of 
any  kind.  They  also  conferred  with  the  mayor  and  other  city  officials  and  the 
representatives  of  the  company  in  an  effort  to  secure  an  amicable  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  strike,  but  the  latter  were  unwilling  to  settle  except  that 
the  men  return  to  work  and  accept  the  reduction  in  wage. 

I-  also  desire  to  say  that  I  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  James  O'Connell,  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Commission,  and  furnished  him  with  a  copy  of  the  cir- 
cular Issued  by  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  to  their  men  and  gave 
hljfi  such  other  information  as  might  be  of  assistance  in  the  event  that  the  case 
was  brought  before  the  commi.ssion.  I  have  also  had  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Gill,  the  investigator  appointed  by  the  Industrial  Itelations  Commission  to 
make  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  strike,  Its  causes,  and  who  Is  responsible 
for  the  shoooting  of  the  men.  This  activity  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  refutes  the  statements  of  those  who  say 
that  nothing  is  being  done  to  organize  and  help  the  unskilled  foreign-speaking 
workers. 

As  previously  stated,  some  300  of  the  men  have  been  enrolled  and  a  charter 
granted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  indications  are  that 
the  men  will  stand  firmly  together  and  refuse  to  return  to  work  until  the 
company  restores  the  original  wage  of  $2  per  day. 

With  best  wishes,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Fraternally,  yours, 

Hugh  Frayne, 
General  Organizer ,  Ameriean  Federation  of  Labor, 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  under  the  impression  that  your 
commission  has  made  considerable  Investigation  into  the  activities  of  the  de- 
tective agencies,  in  a  series  of  years  much  information  has  come  to  me  upon 
that  subject.  From  the  old-time  Plnkerton  who  created  small  standing  armies, 
privately  engaged — privately  hired — up  to  the  development  of  the  modern  de- 
tective agencies.  I  am  informed,  and  I  think  my  information  is  reliable,  that 
more  than  eight-tenths  of  the  work  of  the  detective  agencies  now  is  strike 
breaking,  strike  provoking,  trouble  breeding  agencies  with  an  espionage  upon 
men  and  women  employed  in  industry  In  the  unions  of  labor,  and  the  espionage 
upon  labor  leaders. 

As  one  of  the  types  of  agencies  to  which  I  refer,  I  hold  in  my  hand  this 
document  of  about  50  printed  pages — let  us  be  exact,  54  printed  pages,  larger 
than  a  folio ;  and  the  title  is  described  as  "  Secret  Service,  I-.eader-News  Build- 
ing, 524  Superior  Avenue.     Phones,  Bell— ^lain  4496 ;  Guy  Central  4886.     Copy- 
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right  1914,  by  R.  J.  Coach,  president  and  j^eneral  manager.  Tlie  R.  J.  Coach 
Secret  Service  Co.,  Cleveland,  revised  edition." 

I  have  but  one  copy  of  this  docunient,  but  it  deals  with  all  forms  of  service 
to  employers.  On  page  1  it  starts  out,  spealiing  of  the  company,  and  says: 
"  He  has  methods  of  his  own  for  disposing  of  impending  labor  troubles." 

On  page  19,  it  says :  "  Every  symptom  of  troubles,  whether  of  dissatisfaction 
or  Indiflference  among  the  operating  force,  will  be  reflected  through  an  all- 
embracing  system  if  proi)erly  established."  And  then  again  on  the  same  page : 
•*  The  method  of  tracing  it  to  its  source  and  correcting  it  will  entail  but  little 
time  and  expen.se."  Then  again:  "Conditions  once' learned  and  reported  to 
the  client  ought  to  make  changes  so  gradual  as  to  be  unnoticeable.  Dis- 
turbers are  dropped  from  the  pay  roll ;  both  imaginary  and  just  gi'ievance  by 
the  men  are  given  attention ;  the  workmen  become  loyal,  and  the  force  gains 
greater  proiluctive  power." 

The  following  page:  "The  operators  of  this  service" — this  Coach  Service 
Co. — "are  experts  in  several  lines  of  work,  skilled  executives,  exi>ert  account- 
ants, and  men  able  to  work  at  the  machines  and  bench.  Experts  in  industrial 
work  must  be  traine<l  leaders  of  men,  forceful  and  unyielding."  Further  on: 
"  They  work  as  ordinary  employees,  each  does  a  full  day's  work.  They  draw 
their  pay  the  same  as  other  men." 

Another  part:  "In  another  case  the  owners  of  the  factory  were  threatened 
with  a  strike;  also  the  output  had  decreased  25  per  cent.  Our  operatives  soon 
ascertained  that  the  men  were  in  rebellious  ukkmI  because  of  the  tyrannical 
methoils." 

In  another :  "  The  daily  service  fulfills  its  purpose  well,  but  by  having  one 
or  more  of  our  operatives  in  the  plant  on  monthly  contract,  the  employer  not 
only  receives  the  benefit  of  a  cheap<*r  late  but  is  always  kept  in  touch  with 
what  is  going  on  among  his  workmen." 

Again :  "  When  a  disturber  or  discontent  bree<ler  enters  the  plant  his  identity 
is  almost  innnediately  reveale<l.  You  also  know  just  how  the  men  regard  con- 
templated re<luctions  or  increases  in  wages,  and  if  action  requires,  you  can 
prepare  yourself  for  trouble. 

"As  the  oi)erative  widens  his  circle  of  acquaintance  he  soon  learns  the  Inner- 
most thoughts  of  each  man  he  comes  in  contact  with,  and  the  general  manager 
knows  how  much  he  can  depend  on  each  employee  if  an  organizer  starts  to 
work  secretly  among  the  men — this  is  now  the  favorite  method  of  procedure — 
the  operative  having  established  himself,  can  intelligently  report  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  workmen  toward  unionization.  The  fact  that  progressive  em- 
ployers generally  are  adopting  this  form  of  service  proves  that  it  must  have 
merit  beyond  the  few  benefits  mentioned  here." 

Then,  again:  "  Oi>erating  under  agreement  with  labor  unions  as  many  of 
them  are  conducted,  is  distasteful  to  employers.  l(hey  are  never  safe  from 
arbitrary  demands  that  may  be  imposed  upon  them.  If  your  workmen  are  not 
now  organized  it  does  not  indicate  that  they  never  will  be.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  issued  Federal  charters  to  more  than  14,000  bo<lles  of 
men  belonging  to  craft  that  never  before  were  organized.  More  than  2,000,000 
of  men  are  members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  imions,  an(l  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  others  who  belong  to  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
kindred  organizations,  and  the  organizers  have  to  organize  in  order  to  hold 
their  positions.  Our  method  of  assisting  tlie  employers  in  this  connection 
have  proven  effective." 

On  page  28  of  the  prospectus  of  this  company,  which  is  sent  to  employers 
as  an  inducement  for  them  to  engage  the  services  of  this  company — the  R.  J. 
Coach  Secret  Service — are  these  significant  words :  "  Our  oi>eratives  soon  get 
the  run  of  the  labor  agitation  in  the  shop  or  factory.  Our  methods  are  such  that 
the  agitator  soon  finds  himself  a  minority  of  one  in  the  establishment,  with  the 
atmosphere  too  frigid  for  comfort." 

And  now  mark  thi.s — the  words  that  follow :  "  We  do  not  care  to  say  more 
on  this  subject." 

Further  on  the  document  sets  forth :  "  Only  those  who  have  participated 
iictively  in  a  strike  in  which  capital  and  labor  were  locked  In  desperate  conflict 
are  able  to  appreciate  the  danger,  the  hardship,  the  suffering,  and  the  enormous 
waste  of  money  involved."  Then :  "  The  R.  J.  Coach  Secret  Service  is  especially 
helpful  in  averting  strikes.  Our  operatives  .working  unknown  among  the 
employees  in  ways  that  have  proved  efficacious  in  years  of  experience."  And 
then :  "  Our  operatives  soon  put  an  end  to  the  efforts  of  agitation.  Efforts  of 
agitators  are  counteracted,  and  gradually  the  malcontents  are  weeded  out." 
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And  so  on  and  so  on.  And  I  again  call  attention  to  tlie  language  or  to  tliese 
words:  **  Wp  do  not  en  re  to  say  more  on  this  subject." 

And  after  having  said  all  that  it  lias  said,  wlien  through  the  maneuvering 
and  tlie  efTort  to  hide  the  meaning  of  language,  a  detective  agency  will  use  the 
words  which  I  have  quoted,  it  leaves  very  little  to  the  imagination  as  to  what 
d^ths  aud  l^igths  such  agencies  go  in  order  to  be  of  service  as  an  agent  pro- 
vokateur  of  trouble  where  life  Ls  held  inslgnificaut,  if  only  one  thing  can  be 
done — that  is,  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  workers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Oompers,  if  you  have  any 
objection  to  stating  whence  the  source  of  that  circular? 

Mr.  GoupEBS.  All  employers  are  not  hostile  to  labor  or  organized  labor.  There 
are  a  number  of  men — large  employee  of  labor — who  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
organized-labor  movement,  and  these  detective  agencies  can  not  know  who  is 
who  in  the  world  of  employers,  and  they  send  these  almost  indiscriminately 
to  any  employer  who  they  think  may  be  a  prospe<*tive  patron  of  their  services ; 
and  through  tliese  friendly  inclinetl  employei*s  I  receive  documents  of  this  char- 
acter, and  tills  is  one  of  them. 

Reverting  to  the  question  you  asketl  me,  Mr,  Chairmnn.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression it  is  contained  in  the  questionnaire  that  was  sulmiitted  to  me. 

Chairman  ^^'ALSH.  Very  good.  You  may  proceed  in  the  way  you  suggested 
at  the  inception  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  questions  submitted,  and  I  have  In  a 
way  answereil  some  of  them.  I  take  it  that  the  questions  ouglit  to  go  in  the 
record  so  that  the  answers  may  be  intelligent? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes.     Will  you  kindly  read  the  question? 

Mr,  GoMPEus.  "Please  outline  your  attitu<le  toward  the  centralization  of 
industrial  control  and  its  effect  on  the  contlition  of  labor  In  the  United  States.** — 
question  1. 

Answer.  The  attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  toward  the  cen- 
tralization of  industrial  control  as  such  is  the  same  as  its  attitude  toward  all 
other  employers  of  labor.  Tiie  question  of  centralization  of  any  industry  is 
one  of  natural  development,  and,  regardless  of  legislation  or  attempts  at  Judicial 
intervention,  decentralization  can  not  and  should  not  be  attempted.  We  can 
not  turn  the  wheels  of  industry  or  of  progress  backward.  To  a  large  extent 
the  effect  of  the  control  of  the  centralization  of  industry  has  had  a  deleteric»us 
effect  upon  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  United  States.  But  for  this  condition 
two  causes  are  attributable:  First,  the  constant  influx  of  immigrntioii  unre- 
strained by  and  practically  unlimited  by  the  immigration  laws  of  our  country ; 
and,  second,  by  the  failure  of  the  workers  themselves  to  assert  their  rights  of 
organization  and  of  having  a  voice  in  determining  the  conditions  under  which 
they  sluill  work. 

"2.  Do  you  consider  that  the  relative  position  of  labor  lias  been  improved 
or  impaired  by  tiie  development  of  large  corporations  and  the  centralization  of 
their  control  ?  " 

Answer.  The  relative  position  of  labor  has  improved  indirectly  from  the 
development  and  centralization  of  industry,  but  in  tlie  relations  of  employees  to 
the  corporation  they  have  been  impaired. 

"8.  Please  outline  the  general  attitude  which  was  assume<1  toward  industrial 
combinations  during  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  at  tlie  time  when 
trusts  and  large  corporations  In  the  basic  industries  were  t>eing  established?  " 

Answer.  The  attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  industrial 
combinations  I  have  outlineil  in  my  ans\ver  to  the  first  question,  that  of  the 
relation  of  employee  to  the  employer.  In  the  general  aspect  of  the  industrial 
combinations  each  individual  union  member,  like  every  other  citizen,  has  taken 
his  own  position  toward  that.  This  can  be  best  epitomized  in  the  demand  of 
the  people,  including  the  workingmen,  for  the  legLslation  as  exemplified  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  of  1890,  whereby  discrimination  and 
the  unwarrantable  metho<ls  of  monopolization  and  discrimination  of  the  indus- 
trial combinations  were  sought  to  be  curbeil,  and  at  which  time  the  workingmen 
in  their  organized  capacity  sought  exemptions  of  the  operation  of  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law  from  the  voluntary  organizations  of  working  people  and  agricul- 
turists and  horticulturists,  and  which  exemption  was  passed  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Senate,  and  later  elimiimted  from  the  bill  under  assurances  that 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law  could  not  be  made  to  apply  to  the  labor  organizations, 
but  which  later  were  maile  to  appl3\  by  judicial  interjiretation  of  the  fact, 
after  which  the  agitation  on  the  part  of  organizeil  labor  movement  was  inaugu- 
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ratecl  and  culminatcMl  in  the  onuctnient  <»f  tho  labor  provisions  of  tlie  C'iayton 
antitrust  law  of  October  15,  1914. 

"5.  Please  point  out  in  whioli  of  tlie  Industries  you  consider  thnt  labor  has 
made  the  most  rapid  and  satisfactory  development,  and  in  wliich  industries 
you  consider  that  tlds  development  has  l)een  most  greatly  retarded?  " 

To  be  answered  later. 

•*  6.  A,  B,  and  C.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not.  a  fact  that  the  development  toward  trade- 
unionism  has  been  most  rapid  and  complete  in  those  induft?tries  which  have  not 
been  dominated  by  large  corporations,  such  as : 

"A.  Building  trades. 
B.  Bituminous  coal  industry. 
G.  Printing  and  publishing." 

Answering  question  6,  A,  B.  and  C.  will  say  tliat  the  development  of  trade- 
unionism  has  been  great  in  building  trades,  l)ituminous  coal  industry,  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  trades,  and  on  the  railroads.  The  question  of  incor- 
poration has  not  either  tendeil  toward  the  development  or  retarding  the  movc*- 
ment  of  organization  in  at  least  two  of  tlie  industries  named  coriM)rations  are 
highly  developed. 

Where  I  said  incorporation  I  mean  corporation ;  that  is,  in  the  coal  industry 
and  in  the  railroads.    There  are  no  greater  corporations. 

"  7.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact  that  the  organization  of  labor  and  the  advance- 
ment of  labor  conditions  has  either  been  retarded  or  completely  blocked  in  the 
industries  in  which  large  corporations  are  dominant,  such  as : 

"A.  Iron  and  steel  industry. 

•*B.  Paper  and  wood-pulp  industry. 

"  O.  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing. 

"  D.  Automobile  industry. 

•*E.  Petroleum  refining. 

••F.  Cotton  textiles. 

"  G.  \\'oolen  and  worsted  goods. 

**  n.  Flour  and  other  cereals. 

•*  I.  Telegraph  and  telephone." 

Answering  question  7,  with  its  subdivisii.n^.  I  W4»uld  answer  it  generally  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  attitude  of  these  corporations  in  retarding  or  blocking  organizations  of 
the  working  people  has  been  an  attitude  assumed  witliia  this  i>ast  10  or  1.1 
years. 

"8.  Please  take  up,  one  by  one,  the  principal  basic  industries  which  employ 
the  larger  number  of  worl;ers  and  outline  the  ccmditlons  which  make  for  the 
success  or  failure  or  effective  labor  organization." 

Eight  is  covered  by  my  answer  to  question  7. 

"9.  Do  you  consider  that  under  existing  conditions  the  employees  in  such 
Industries  as  the  steel  industry,  paper  and  wood-pulp  industry,  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  Industry,  etc.,  are  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  as 
workmen  and  citizens?  " 

Answering  question  9,  I  should  answer  categorically  in  the  negative. 

••  10.  If  not,  what  line  of  action  do  you  consider  to  be  socially  desirable  to 
assure  them  in  the  exercise  of  such. 

"  Please  explain  both  the  method  by  which  such  rights  can  Ik?  obtained  and 
wherein  it  is  socially  desirable  that  tlie  workmen  in  such  industries  should  be 
in  a  position  to  secure  their  rights." 

Answering  question  10  wouhl  say  that  the  rights  of  workers  in  the  establish- 
ments coming  under  categorically  question  9  can  be  obtaine<l  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  working  people,  every  riglit  sliould  be  guaranteed  to  the  workers  to 
organize  and  to  exerci.se  their  normal  natural  activities  to  protect  against 
wrong  and  demand  rights ;  to  strike,  to  be  protecte<l  in  tlie  conduct  of  a  strike ; 
to  eliminate  the  detective  agencies  and  provocateurs  and  armed  private  guards, 
such  as  are  exercised  by  the  detective  agencies  and  exemplified,  for  instance, 
by  the  R.  J.  Coach  Secret  Service  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  whose  work  is  set 
forth  In  one  of  the  documents  from  which  I  have  quoted,  from  their  own 
publication. 

Tlie  restriction,  limitation,  and  regulation  of  Immigration  would  be  the 
greatest  factor  to  stop  the  constant  flow  of  Immigrants  contracted  for  and  In- 
duced by  the  cori)oratlons  and  the  ship  companies,  and  which  now  and  for  the 
past  10  years  has  afforded  a  constant  flow  of  inuuigrants  to  the  plajits  of  these 
corporations ;  the  stoppage  or  limitation  of  whlcli  would  afford  the  opi)ortunlties 
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for  the  worlvei*s  in  thefse  estnbllshnients  to  regain  their  lost  courage,  character, 
and  nmnhood,  and  to  assert  their  rights  to  organize  for  their  own  and  for  the 
common  protection. 

"  11.  In  your  experience  as  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
have  you  encountered  any  instance  in  which  the  actual  decision  upon  labor, 
policies  has  been  exercised  by  the  financial  powers  rather  than  by  the  working 
manajrers  of  tlie  corporations? 

**A.  Strilve  in  the  sheet  and  tin-plate  industry  in  1901. 

"  B.  Strike  in  the  anthracite  coal  industry  In  1903." 

Answer  to  question  11 :  The  financial  powers,  as  a  rule,  have  Insisted  upon 
certain  dividends,  of  earning  power  of  the  plants  of  the  corporations  which 
dominate  rather  than  the  determination  of  local  labor  policies.  During  the 
financial  panic  of  1907,  for  instance,  a  number  of  the  working  managers  of  the 
local  establishments  urgeil  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  be  i>er- 
mitted  to  reduce  wages,  either  in  compliance  with  or  concurrently  with  the 
declaration  of  the  American  Feileration  of  Labor  protesting  against  reduc- 
tions in  wages,  and  urging  the  working  people  of  America  to  resist  every  re- 
duction in  wages,  and  if  that  resistance  meant  tlie  loss  of  tlie  strike  to  resist  in 
any  event,  that  it  was  better  to  resist  and  lose  than  not  to  resist  at  all. 

Say,  either  in  compliance  with  or  concurrently  with  the  declaration  of  the 
American  Fe<leratlon  of  I^abor  to  protest  against  reduction  In  wages  the 
Steel  Coriwratlcm  decided  that  wages  should  not  be  reduced. 

It  was  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  which  formally  declared  against 
the  unionization  of  its  plant  and  notified  its  subsidiary  companies. 

What  I  mean  to  say  by  my  answer  to  this  question  is  that  the  corporations, 
the  financial  dominating  spirit  of  these  corporations,  are  less  concerned  with  the 
policies  and  methods  employed  by  the  subsidiary  companies  or  branch  com- 
panies— all  they  want  is  the  dividends,  and  leaving  all  else  to  the  local  manage- 
ment. And  it  is  evidently  a  policy  that  secures  the  best  results  for  the  princes 
of  finance  and  relieves  them  from  the  details  of  management  and  sometimes  of 
responsibility. 

Question  13  reads  as  follows :  **  What  Is  your  attitude  toward  the  social  de- 
sirability of  endowed  foundations  for  the  investigation  of  labor  conditions? 

"(a)  Do  you  consider  that  such  foundations  can  impartially  Investigate 
problems  in  the  field  of  Industry? 

"(b)  What  objections  do  you  see  to  the  establishment  of  foundations  In  per- 
petuity similar  to  the  Rockefeller,  Rus.sell  Sage,  and  Carnegie  Foundations? 

"(c)  Granted  that  It  is  possible  for  a  scientific  and  impartial  investigation 
of  industrial  conditions  to  be  made,  do  you  consider  that  the  results  of  such 
an  Investigation  would  carry  conviction  to  the  workers  or  would  greatly  In- 
fluence the  action  of  the  employers? 

**{<1)  Granting  that  the  Investigation  was  Impartial  and  scientific,  do  you 
consider  It  would  Increase  or  alleviate  industrial  unrest?" 

Answering  13:  I  believe  that  such  foundations  as  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion can  not  impartially  investigate  a  problem  In  the  field  of  Industry.  The 
whole  basic  principle  upon  which  that  foundation  Is  Instituted — the  guiding 
spirit  behind  It  all  precludes  the  i)ossibllity  of  impartial  investigation  as  to  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employees. 

Answering  13  (b)  :  The  art  of  teaching  should  be  either  conducted  by  the 
State  and  the  costs  borne  by  the  people  of  the  State,  or  only  private  teaching 
should  be  done  by  the  family  itself  or  by  universities  and  when  they  are  en- 
dowed the  teaching  should  be  wholly  Independent  from  the  influence  of  such 
endowment.  Several  of  the  colleges  and  universities  have  protested  against 
the  Influence  and  domination  of  private  endowments,  even  In  some  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  our  country. 

As  to  the  desirability  of  such  foundations  as  the  Russell  Sage  and  the  Car- 
negie, that  may  be  open  to  question,  but  there  Is  no  dissension  among  thought- 
ful and  liberty-loving  persons  as  to  the  position,  the  object,  and  the  scope  and 
spirit  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Answering  13  (c)  :  I  can  not  take  It  for  granted  that  It  is  possible  for  a  scien- 
tific and  particularly  an  Impartial  investigation  of  Industrial  conditions  to  be 
made  by  such  an  Institution  as  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  In  additlMi,.  I 
would  say  that  the  results  of  Industrial  Investigation  by  either  of  these  founda- 
tions would  not  carry  conviction  to  the  workers  or  would  greatly  influence  tbe 
action  of  employers. 

Answering  13  id)  :  I  have  already  partially  answereil  and  would  add  that  It 
would  not  Increase  or  alleviate  Industrial  unrest.    And  I  may  add  that,  In  my 
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judgment,  unrest — discontent — is  not  an  evil,  is  not  n  thin^c  which  ought  to  be 
given  its  quietus,  and  it  could  not  no  matter  whait  effort  might  be  made.  A 
healtliy  unrest  among  the  i>eople,  an  intelligent  discontent  is  the  constant  intel- 
lectual groping,  moving,  striving  for  conditions  better  than  they  are  to-day,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unrest  and  the  discontent  of  the  past  we  would  not 
have  even  the  tolerable  conditions  of  living  and  labor  which  we  have  to-day, 
and  what  the  past  has  been  to  the  present,  so  will  the  social  unrest — the  indus- 
trial discontent,  be  for  the  future. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Granting  that  you  do  not  consider  that  the  activities  of  the 
foundations  named  above  are  socially  desirable,  please  outline,  if  you  will,  the 
course  of  action  or  character  of  legislation  which  you  would  consider  desirable? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  In  so  far  as  these  foundations  would  devote  their  activities  to 
the  sciences,  medical,  surgical;  to  the  laboratory,  to  the  contributions  toward 
history ;  for  the  arts,  the  sciences,  they  would  be  helpful.  But  the  effort  to  under- 
take to  be  an  all-pervading  machinery  for  the  molding  of  the  minds  of  the  people 
In  their  relations  between  each  other  In  the  constant  Industrial  struggle  for 
human  betterment — In  so  far  they  should  be  prohibited  from  exercising  their 
functions,  either  by  law  or  by  regulation.  I  think  that,  for  instance,  the  secre- 
tive, diplomatic  method  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  having  its  educators 
placed  upon  the  official  list  of  officers  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  whom  a  nomi- 
nal salary  was  paid  by  the  Government,  which  In  turn  gave  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  the  opportunity  to  send  their  literature  through  the  mails  under  the 
franking  privilege  of  the  Government  w^as  a  fraud  upon  the  Government  as  such, 
nnd  in  addition  it  was  a  subornation  of  the  principle  of  education  and  an  imposi- 
tion upon  the  people  of  our  country. 

I  think  one  of  the  worst  features,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  features  of  these 
foundations,  is  where  they  undertake  to  mold  the  opinion  and  the  judgment  of 
the  people.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Government  of  our  country  or  that  the  people 
of  our  country  are  ready  to  surrender  the  function  of  teaching  to  a  private  insti- 
tution such  as  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  with  the  history  behind  that  founda- 
tion— the  means  by  which  their  moneys  were  first  made  and  later  accumulated. 

(Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  some  particular 
questions. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Several  questions,  Mr.  Gompers,  have  been  handed 
to  me  with  the  request  that  I  present  them  and  Invite  your  answer.  The  first 
question  is,  If  a  union  injures  others  unlawfully,  by  a  boycott  or  sympathetic 
strike  or  by  violence  such  as  dynamiting,  why. should  it  not  be  liable  In  damages? 

Mr.  Gompers.  May  I  see  that? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Certainly. 

(Commissioner  Weinstock  hands  paper  to  Mr.  Gompers,) 

Mr.  Gompers.  What  is  this  findicating]  ? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is  another  question. 

^Ir.  Gompers.  The  party  who  asked  you  to  In  turn  ask  me  this  question  reveals 
his  own  misunderstanding  or  his  own  unjustifiable  hostility  toward  organized 
labor,  and  before  I  proceed  to  answer  this  question,  Mr.  Commissioner,  unless  you 
assume  responsibility  for  the  question,  I  would  like  to  know  the  personality  of 
the  questioner.  He  or  she  finds  me  upon  the  witness  stand,  and  I  am  here  In 
my  own  name  with  the  right  to  inquire  who  asks  this  question. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  he  is  a  representative  of  the  employers' 
association. 

Mr.  Go^fPERs.  My  name  is  Samuel  Gompers ;  I  reside  In  the  city  of  New  York, 
with  office  at  the  offices  of  the  American  Feileration  of  Labor,  Ouray  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  I  am  responsible  for  my  utterances  here,  and  I  want  to  know 
who  Is  my  questioner. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  writer  of  the  question  has  indicated  to  me  from  the 
audience  that  he  desires  it  stated  that  he  Is  Mr.  Walter  Drew. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  thought  so;  that  is  his  type.    [Applause.] 

Chairman  Walsh.  W^e  must  have  no  audible  expression  of  your  feelings.  That 
is  absolutely  Imperative,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  aid  us  in  carrying  this  out. 

Mr.  Gompers.  "  If  a  union  Injures  unlawfully  " ;  the  question  is  one  of  those 
ingeniously  constructed  questions,  something  like  the  question  put  to  a  witness, 
"  Do  you  still  beat  your  wife?  "  If  you  answer  that  you  do,  you  Imply  that  you 
always  have  beaten  her,  and  still  do ;  If  you  say  no.  It  Is  an  implication  that  you 
no  longer  beat  your  wife. 

"  If  a  union  injures  others  unlawfully."  If  a  union  or  any  other  body  of 
men  injures  another  unlawfully,  then  they  are  subject  lo  be  brought  to  the  bar 
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of  Justice  and  placeil  upon  their  defense.  The  question  of  bo3'Cott8  or  sympa* 
thetie  strikes — ^boycotts  and  strikes  are,  under  tiie  law  of  ttie  United  States,  not 
unlawful.  The  Clayton  antitrust  law  has  taken  out  of  the  category  of  unlaw* 
fulness  the  strike  and  the  boycott.  And  the  question,  so  far  as  strikes  and 
boycotts  are  concerned,  has  no  meaning. 

A  Voice  from  the  Audience.  How  abtmt  the  hatters*  decision? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  kindly  retire,  that  gentleman  who  asked  that 
question?    We  must  have  perfect  order. 

A  Voice  from  the  Audience.  I  will  do  so.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Oompers 

Chairman  W^vlsh  (interrupting).  Will  the  sergeant  at  arms  speak  to  that 
gentleman? 

A  Voice  fbom  the  Audience.  I  am  going  out., 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Gompers. 

A  Voice  from  the  Audience.  I  am  going  out;  I  am  going  out  as  fast  as  I 
can. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Gompers. 

Mr.  Gompers.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  sl>ail  take  cognizance  of  the  question 
aske<l  by  the  gentleman,  but  after  I  have  finished  this. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  you  could  and  would,  Mr.  Gompers,  I  wish  you  would 
proceed.  We  must  absolutely,  in  every  way,  discourage  such  interruptions. 
Please  pass  that  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  interjection  of  this  question  of  violence  and  dynamiting  is 
an  insult,  and  only  intended  as  an  insult.  The  idea  of  asking  a  witness  before 
this  commission  this  question :  *'  If  a  union  injures  other  unlawfully.'*  I  am 
going  to  omit  the  question  of  boycotts  and  strikes.  '*  If  a  union  Injures  another 
unlawfully,"  by  violence,  such  as  dynamiting,  wliy  should  it  not  be  held  in 
damages?  Anybody  who  indulges  in  violence  and  dynamiting  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  and  sent  to  prison.  It  is  not  a  question  of  unions 
being  mulcted  in  damages  in  civil  proceedings.  I  am  sure  that  the  queBtion 
does  not  arise  as  the  result  of  ignorance ;  it  is  intended  to  be  an  insult. 

Mr.  Walter  Drew.  Mr.  Chairman 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Kindly  keep  your  .««eat,  Mr.  Drew.  You 
may  be  called  as  a  witness,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  please  keep  your  seat  or  I  shall 
have  to  ask  you,,  as  I  did  the  other  gentleman,  to  leave. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary,  having  under  con* 
sideration  a*bill  to  relieve  the  voluntary  associations  of  working  people  from  the 
operations  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United.  States,  this  same  question  was  asked  by  Walter  Drew  of  me 
while  I  was  addressing  the  committee,  and  the  repetition  of  it  here  is  simply  an 
insult,  no  matter  what  his  intentions  may  have  been. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  You  have  anticipated  the  next  question,  Mr.  Gom- 
pers, "Why  should  a  law-abiding  union  resist  being  made  legally  responsible 
for  its  actions?"    I  think  you  have  covered  that. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Another  Claude  Melnotte,  who  would  be  liberal  with  our 
money.  May  I  have  your  permission  to  take  cognizance  of  the  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  gentleman  who  >vas  justifiably  ejected  from  the  room? 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  do  not  like  to  be  stubborn,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
assist  us  in  maintaining  the  spirit  of  the  rules  of  our  commission  and  kindly 
pass  that  by  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  will  say  this:  Tiiat  since — ^that  any  action  of  organized 
workers  since  October  15,  1914 — such  activities  as  that  exercised  by  the  hatters 
of  Danbury,  Conn.,  no  such  suit  could  be  brought  against  the  working  people  as 
was  brought  against  the  liatters  of  Danbury  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  The  next  question  is  as  follows :  **  Have  you  seen 
the  Eleventh  Si)ecial  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  as  to 
Restriction  of  Output  by  American  Trades  Unions,  prepared  by  Prof.  Com- 
mons?" 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  think  I  have  not 

Commissioner  Weinstock,  Then,  of  cour.se,  you  can  not  answer  the  next 
question  if  you  have  not  seen  that  report.  It  is  "  Does  that  report  show  the 
restriction  of  output  to  be  more  or  less  universal?" 

The  next  question  is:  "What  can  you  say  of  jurisdictional  disputes  among 
unions?  Do  they  not  lead  to  long  and  costly  sympathetic  strikes.  Involving 
many  innocent  third  parties?  Can  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  control 
such  disiuites  among  its  members?  Has  it  done  so?  Wlmt  is  the  remedy? 
Would  not  legal  responsibility  tend  to  largely  end  such  disputes?  " 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Please  reread  that. 

Mr.  GOMPEB8.  The  question  is :  **  What  can  you  say  about  the  question  of 
jurisdictional  disputes  among  unions?  "  Weli,  I  can  say  that  they  exist  and  have 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world;  that  men  have  had  in  the  past  and 
do  now  endeavor  to  do  work  when  they  have  not  work  in  their  own  trade  or 
calling — do  try  to  find  work  in  some  other  ti'ude  or  calling,  and  those  who  find 
themselves  pinched  for  work  in  the  trade  or  calling  in  which  employment  is 
sought — and  when  they  themselves  are  pinched  for  work  or  opportunity  they 
are  going  to  protest  whether  they  are  organized  or  unorganized.  It  is  in  pare 
due  to  the  maladjustments  of  modern  industry,  on  the  one  hand — the  lack  of 
foresight  of  the  captains  of  Industry  and  due  to  the  constant  transition  of  new 
machinery  in  industry,  new  tools,  and  substitutes  that  men's  occupations  are 
gone,  trades  dissipated,  trades  for  which  men  have  given  three — five  years  of 
their  lives  learning  and  they  find  their  occupations  gone. 

"  Do  these  not  lead  to  long  and  costly  sympathetic  strikes  Involving  many 
innocent  third  parties?  " 

Sometimes;  yes. 

"Can  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  control  such  disputes  among  its 
members?  " 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  no  members  except  as  the  organiza- 
tions themselves  are  units,  and  these  units  are  members.  The  affiliated  organ- 
izations— the  units — have  the  members.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
can  not  control — ^the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  a  voluntary  association. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  is  a  federation  of  organizations.  It  can  act  and  does 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity,  to  be  helpful,  to  express  its  judgment,  but  it  has 
not  the  power  of  enforcing  its  Judgment.  It  must  be  dependent  and  it  is 
dependent  upon  the  voluntary  acceptan<?e  by  the  organizations  and  the  men  of 
the  declarations  and  the  judgment  reached  by  tlie  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

"Has  It  done  so?** 

I  assume  that  means  has  the  American  Fetleration  of  Labor  done  so.  It  has 
done  what  I  have  outlined. 

"What  is  the  remedy?" 

One  might  as  well  ask  what  is  the  remedy  for  storms.  Storms  are  just  as 
normal  as  is  the  sunshine.  The  result  of  natural  conditions,  and  I  prefer  that 
Mr.  Walter  Drew  would  furnish  a  remedy  for  storms  and  the  sometime  burden- 
some heat  of  sunshine ;  it  is  not  within  my  power. 

"  Would  not  legal  responsibility  tend  largely  to  end  such  disputes?  *' 

No. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  Is  it  or  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Gompers,  that  these 
jurisdictional  disputes,  which  frequently  infiict  upon  third  and  innocent  parties 
great  injury — do  not  place  in  the  hands  of  employers  who  are  antagonistic — 
hostile  employers 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Garretson  says  that  he  is  absolutely  unable  to  Jiear 
you.    Mr.  Reporter  will  you  please  read  the  question  as  far  as  it  has  been  put? 

The  Reporter.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Gompers,  that  these  jurisdictional 
disputes,  which  frequently  inflict  upon  third  and  innocent  parties  great  injury — 
do  they  not  place  in  the  hands  of  employers  who  are  antagonistic — ^liostlle 
employers 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  A  reason  for  refusing  to  deal  with  organized 
labor? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir;  that  Is  true. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  Mr.  Reporter,  I  wish  you  would  please  read  In  a  loud 
voice  the  entire  question. 

The  Rerdrter.  "  Is  It  or  Is  It  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Gompers,  that  these  jurisdic- 
tional disputes,  which  frequently  Inflict  upon  third  and  innocent  parties  great 
Injury — do  they  not  place  In  the  hands  of  employers  who  are  antagonistic — 
hostile  employers — a  reason  for  refusing  to  deal  with  organized  labor?  '* 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true — unfortunately  true,  and  It  Is  a  condition 
which  we  can  not  change.  It  is  a  condition  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade our  fellow  workers  and  fellow  unionists  to  meet.  In  the  past  ffew  years, 
outside  of  organizing  and  the  effort  to  secure  legislative  reform  from  Congress 
and  from  the  State,  there  Ls  such  effort  being  made  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  eliminate  or  minimize  jurisdictional  disputes — as  much  effort 
as  to  any  one  thing. 
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Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  you  not  think  it  ia  possible,  Mr.  Gompers, 
from  your  experience  as  a  labor  leader,  that  these  Jurisdictional  disputes  can 
be  eliminated  without  cessation  of  work? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  No. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  They  ought  to  be ;  it  may  be  desirable  that  that  be  done,  but  it 
can  not  be  done ;  that  is,  effectively  and  actually.  For  men  who  are  struggling 
for  bread  and  the  earning  of  a  livelihood  involved  in  ^v^orking  at  their  trade  or 
occupation — it  is  a  question  of  seeing  that  Job  taken  away  by  one  he  regards 
as  an  interloper,  and  what  we  aim  to  do — what  our  movement  aims  to  do  is  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  smallest  possible  number  and  the  least  possible  friction 
and  are  trying  to  reach  that  result.  We  find  it  frequently  that  there  are  two 
claimants  regarded  as  opposite  trades,  but  one  Just  as  insistent  as  the  other, 
just  as  earnestly  and  Just  as  ably,  presenting  the  case  of  its  right  to  do  the  work 
and  not  the  other  fellow. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Is  there  no  way  of  making  it  plain  to  the  workers 
themselves  that  every  time  they  engage  in  a  'Jurisdictional  dispute  that 
means  cessation  of  work  or  their  working  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and 
putting  into  the  hands  of  antiunion  employers  a  lash  that  can  be  used  on  the 
backs  of  all  unions? 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  think  the  report  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  American  Feileratlon  of  Labor  as  made  time  and  again 
to  conventions  upon  this  subject  of  Jurisdictional  disputes — the  question  dis- 
cussed in  the  various  declarations  we  have  made,  tlie  various  differences  which 
we  have  tried  to  adjust — we  have  done  our  best,  and  are  doing  our  best,  and 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are  not  given  credit  for  doing  anything  at 
all.  What  opportunities  have  we  to  reach  the  ten  millions  of  workers  through- 
out America  or  more?  Our  publications,  our  leaflets,  and  our  meetings,  after, 
however,  the  thing  has  percolated  from  one  mind  and  one  mouth  to  another, 
along  the  line,  the  thing  is  lost,  or  nearly  lost,  and  all  you  get  is  the  essence,  if 
you  can  get  that  at  all. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  are  Jurisdictional  disputes  increasing  or 
diminishing  in  number? 

Mr,  Gompers.  That  is  difficult  to  answer.  .Mr.  Commissioner,  there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  finally  adjusting  Jurisdictional  disputes.  The  very  adjustment 
you  make  to-day  is  disarranged  to-morrow  or  next  year  by  reason  of  a  new 
machine,  a  new  tool,  a  new  substitute  being  offered.  For  instance,  let  me  put 
this — let  me  take  a  concrete  case. 

Take  the  dispute  between  the  sheet-metal  workers  and  the  carpenters  upon 
metal  trim.  Now,  the  sheet-metal  workers  say,  "  This  is  sheet  metal,  and,  being 
sheet  metal,  it  belongs  to  us  to  do."  The  carpenter  says.  "This  is  simply  a 
substitute  for  wood.  It  is  not  a  tinker's  damn  or  a  tinker's  hammer,  but  it  ia 
the  carpenter's  liammer."  And  so  I  am  told  that  in  some  instances  contractors 
prefer  the  carpenters  to  do  it,  because  they  are  held,  by  the  contractors, 
to  be  the  most  competent  to  do  that  kind  of  work,  and  there  they  are.  And  there 
are  some  sheet-iron  manufacturers  \Yho  claim  that  the  sheet-metal  workers 
ought  to  do  the  work. 

Now,  wliat  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  After  we  shall  have  declared  that 
the  sheet-metal  workers  ought  to  do  the  work,  and  the  carpenters  get  the  work 
from  the  contractors — that  has  been  practically  the  case.  The  laboring  men — 
the  building  trades  department  of  the  federation  declared  that  the  work  be- 
longed to  the  sheet-metal  workers;  the  contractors  said  "the  carpenters  are 
going  to  do  it."  Will  you  interpose  your  Judgment  and  say  that  the  sheet- 
metal  workers  are  going  to  do  it  anyway?  And  If  the  organization  is  going  to 
be  disrupted  in  the  effort  and  get  into  conflict  with  employers  and  our  own 
people,  it  does  not  decide  anything,  Mr.  Commissioner.  All  that  we  can  do  is 
to  he  helpful  in  the  two  parties  keeping  their  differences  within  reasonable 
limits,  so  that  they  do  not  fly  at  each  other's  throats  and  claiming  the  Job  and 
going  out  on  strike  against  each  other  and  to  their  own  and  mutual  injury  and 
to  the  injury  of  the  innocent  employer.     We  are  applying  ourselves  to  that 

work. 

Commissioner  W^einstock.  Answering  question  7,  Mr.  Gompers,  in  your  ques- 
tionnaire which  you  were  dealing  with,  you  stateil  that  you  believed  that  it  ia 
a  fact  that  the  organization  of  labor  and  the  advancement  of  labor  conditions 
have  been  either  retarded  or  completely  blocked  In  the  industries  In  which  large 
corporations  are  dominant,  and  so  forth,  could  you  give  this  commission  what 
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you  believe  to  be  the  reasons  for  the  retarding  and  blocking  of  such  labor 
conditions? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  trend  running  all  throu^  the 
human  race  of  domination.  The  workmen  for  centuries  were  slaves;  and 
there  are  some  people  who  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the  fact  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  the  twentieth  century.  Industrially  they  are  and  we  are  living  in  the 
twentieth  century;  mentally  they  are  living  in  the  sixteenth.  The  idea  of 
domination  entirely.  When  unorganized  workmen  in  desperation  ask  for  some 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  employers  it  is  regarded  as  a  rebellion — a  re- 
bellion which  must  be  crushed  out.  And  the  cori)orations  to  which  you  refer 
have  acted  upon  that  notion,  and  they  have  to  a  large  degree  crushed  out  the 
spirit  of  protest  among  the  employees.  In  addition,  as  I  have  said  in  my  answer, 
I  think,  to  that  or  one  of  the  other  preceding  questions,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  given  them  almost  carte  blanche  to  draw  upon  the  people 
of  all  other  countries  to  keep  up  a  channel  in  which  there  was  a  constant 
flow  of  workmen  coming  from  these  countries  time  after  time,  beginning  with 
one  class  of  laborers  and  then  going  down  In  the  social  scale,  worse  and 
worse,  to  the  worst  class  of  laborers  and  bringing  them  over  here.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  corporation  itself  as  it  is  the  elements  within  these 
establishments  that  can  not — do  not  seem — to  generate  companionship,  com- 
radeship, group  patriotism,  and  to  try  and  help  bear  each  other's  burdens  and 
to  relieve  each  other  from  wrong.  And  so  long  as  we  shall  have  this  channel 
open  and  the  peoples  from  those  other  countries  coming  here  to  fill  up  whatever 
gap  may  be  caused  by  a  little  discontent  or  by  protest  or  by  people  trying  to 
get  out  and  go  some  other  place — so  long  as  these  gaps  can  be  filled  by  this 
constant  stream  of  immigrant  laborers  there  will  be  no  hope  to  organize  the 
workers  in  these  plants  under  the  domination  of  these  corporations. 

I  may  say  this:  I  expect  within  24  hours  to  be  placed  in  possession  of  in- 
formation of  such  an  authentic  character  that  I  hope  I  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity either  of  personally  presenting  it  to  this  commission  or  else  to  some 
other  representative  agency  of  our  Government  in  regard  to  immigration.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  to-day  having  a  hearing  upon  the  immigra- 
tion bill  as  It  passotl  Congress,  and  it  was  acting  under  your  summons,  as  I 
have  to,  that  my  absence  was  forced  and  I  was  unable  to  be  at  the  hearing 
which  the  President  has  or  is  now  holding  at  this  time  upon  this  subject  of 
immigration.  And  let  me  say  this,  that  the  shipping  companies  are  to-day  in 
cahoot  wltli  these  corporations,  and  under  the  pretence  of  liberalism — I  want  to 
emphasize  that  as  strongly  as  I  can — under  the  pretense  of  liberalism  many  of 
these  men  are  suborned  by  the  shipping  companies  and  these  corporations  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  a  fairly  comprehensive  immigration  restriction  bill. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  passing,  touching  upon  the  immigration  ques- 
tion as  you  have  just  now,  if  you  had  supreme  power  in  the  matter  what 
would  you  do  with  immigration — how  would  you  deal  with  it? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  think  that  I  would  limit  immigration — restrict  it.  I  don't 
think  I  would  close  the  walls,  close  all  our  ports;  I  do  not  think  I  would. 

A  gentleman  a  few  weeks  ago  discussed  with  me  a  proposition  which  ap- 
pealed to  my  judgment,  one  which  was  based  upon  a  proposition  to  permit 
immigration  from  all  countries  upon  a  basis  of  a  small  percentage  of  those  who 
are  already  here.  I  have  not  given  that  proposition  sufficient  thought  to  war- 
rant the  expression  of  a  definite  opinion  upon  it,  but  that  immigration  must  be 
restricted  and  better  regulated  than  it  now  is  no  one  will  dispute.  May  I 
just  call  attention  to  this  fact,  Mr.  Commissioners? 

Now,  immigration  has  fallen  off  greatly,  due  to  the  terrible  European  war. 
When  that  war  shall  have  come  to  an  end  the  countries  now  engaged  in  the 
conflict  will  do  everything  within  their  power  to  prevent  the  strong  men,  the 
healtl\y  men,  the  capable  men,  from  leaving  their  respective  countries.  Every 
obstacle  will  be  put  in  the  way  of  any  one  of  these  men  leaving.  But  this  is  also 
true  that  the  countries  will  do  everything  they  possibly  can  to  encourage  the 
immigration  of  the  weak;  of  the  men  whose  health  has  become  undermined; 
who  have  contracted  some  malady;  who  have  become  enfeebled  or  weakened; 
and  where  can  these  people  go?  Not,  surely,  to  each  other's  countries  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  war.  The  only  opportunity  for  them  is  to  come  to 
the  United  States  or  to  Canada.  And  quite  apart  from  the  ordinary  difficulties 
and  evils  of  this  practically  unrestricted  immigration  that  Is  coming  in  here, 
the  consequences  of  the  war,  when  it  shall  have  come  to  an  end,  are  such 
and  the  dangers  are  such  that  it  behooves  us  to  exercise  more  than  the  ordinary 
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care  and  precaution  to  save  ourselves  from  the  condition  which  may  overwhelm 
us  and  do  us  great  injury. 

Commissioner  Weinbtock.  You  have  pointed  out,  Mr.  Gompers,  that  where 
the  employer  believes  himself  to  be  in  the  saddle  his  tendency  is  to  become 
despotic  and  tyrannic.  Now,  as  you  and  I  know,  labor  is  made  out  of  the 
same  common  clay  that  the  employer  is  made  out  of,  and  when  labor  believes 
itself  to  be  in  tlie  saddle  does  it  not  also  tend  to  become  despotic  and  tyrannic? 

Mr.  €k)MPER8.  Only  a  phase  of  it;  that  has  been  a  phase.  When  workmen 
are  unorganized  they  always  look  upon  themselves  as  absolutely  powerless  to 
secure  any  change,  any  redress  for  any  grievance.  They  regard  their  employers 
as  almighty,  all-powerful.  The  employers  regard  their  employees  as  their 
wards,  and,  in  a  way,  so  far  as  their  Judgment  goes,  they  want  to  be  the 
trustees  of  these  people ;  but  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  secure 
of  their  own  volition  any  change  is  regarded,  as  I  said  before,  as  a  rebellion. 

Now,  whenever  unorganleed  workmen  have  reached  the  state  of  mind  where 
they  are  going  on  a  strike  or  are  out  on  a  strike  a  complete  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  their  minds.  Where  before  they  regarded  themselves  as  entirely 
impotent  and  their  employers  as  almighty,  the  first  notion  of  formerly  unor- 
ganized, now  newly  organized,  workmen  engaged  In  a  strike — in  their  Judg- 
ment this  transformation  has  occurred — is  that  they  are  all  powerful ;  that  the 
employer  is  a  weakling  and  has  no  rights  which  they  are  bound  to  respect.  It 
Is  the  complete  reversal  of  the  position,  of  the  mental  attitude. 

Now,  that  is  true;  but  when  organization  is  maintained  among  the  working 
people,  and  whether  the  strike  has  been  lost  or  won,  if  the  organization  of  the 
working  people  is  maintained,  each  has  a  better  resi>ect  for  the  riglUs  and 
the  powers  of  the  other. 

Commissioner  Wbinstoc^k.  Returning,  Mr.  Gompers,  to  the  question  that 
there  had  been  unions  which  had  been  unreasonable  and  unjust  in  their 
demands,  as  has  been  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  national  officers  at  times 
had  taken  away  charters  of  unions  because  they  were  unreasonable  and  unjust 
in  their  demands. 

Now,  the  question  is,  if  you  were  an  employer  how  would  you  protect  yourself 
against  unreasonable  or  unjust  unions  in  their  unreasonable  deman<ls? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  If  I  was  an  employer,  of  course,  I  can  not  conceive  of  my  .self 
In  such  a  position.  But  I  shall  try  to — I  have  urged  this  upon  employers — I 
would  say  I  believe  anything  I  would  advise  another  to  do  I  would  l>e  willing 
to  do  myself. 

Now,  I  w^iil  try  to  be  in  agreement,  enter  into  collective  bargaining  with  my 
employees  as  4)rganized  entities  and  preferably  when  these  local  unions  are 
part  of  an  International  union.  In  a  measure,  and  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  international  union  really  underwrites  the  good  faith  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining between  the  employers  and  associations  of  employees  and  the  union  of 
employees.  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  imagine  that  even  that  is  going  to  elimi- 
nate all  trouble  and  strife  and  dissatisfaction.  I  do  not  think  it  will,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  desirable  either.  Sometimes  when  people  show  their  teeth  to 
each  other  it  tends  to  the  movement  of  good,  red  blood. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  I  do  not  know  as  I  caught  your  answer, 
Mr.  Gompers.  You  are  an  employer  and  you  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  union  that  is  affiliated,  and  that  union  makes  an  imreasouable  demand 
and  unjust  demand,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 

Mr.  GoHPERS.  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  would  like  in  this  instance  that  your 
question '  should  be  concrete  rather  than  general.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
agree  as  to  what  constitutes  unjust  demands. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  let  us  take  the  concrete  case,  then.  You 
were  not  here  the  other  day  when  Mr.  Belmont  was  on  the  witness  stand? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  I  was  not. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  He  cited  a  concrete  case.  I  am  not  familiab  witli 
the  facts,  but  I  can  repeat  it  as  he  did.  He  spoke  of  a  strike  that  took  place 
on  the  subway,  and  his  explanation  was  that  there  were  unrea.<K>nable  demands 
made  and  the  company  refused  to  comply,  the  men  went  on  strike,  the  inter- 
national officers  investigated  the  case  and  demanded  that  the  men  return  to 
work.  They  refused  and  their  cliarter  was  taken  away.  So  there  you  have  a 
concrete  case. 

Putting  youi'self  in  the  position  of  the  employer  in  that  case,  what  would 
you  do? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  am  familiar  with  the  case  ynu  cite,  sir.  I  am  in  acrord 
with  the  action  of  the  officers  of  the  international  union.     Tlie  men  were  misleil. 
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They  were  misled.  No  question  about  It  And  not  for  their  own  gooil. 
I  know  of  no  other  Instance  In  uiy  career  of  more  than  45  years  as  a  union 
man  where  the  Interests  of  the  working  iieople  were  fritted  away  as  they  were 
in  that  case. 

Ck>mmissioner  Weinstock.  Was  not  the  case  of  the  Pacific  &  Electric  Co., 
Mr.  Brittaln,  of  San  Francisco,  a  somewhat  similar  case? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  NOf  sir;  I  spent  about  seven  or  eight  days  In  San  Francisco 
last  year,  and  of  that  fully  five  days  were  devoted  to  conferences  with  Mr. 
Brittaln,  president  of  the  company,  and  I  know  that  is  totally  different.  Com- 
missioner Lennon  was  with  me  a  con.siderable  part  of  the  time. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Was  tlie  charter  taken  away  from  the  workers 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  CrOHPEBs.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weik stock.  It  was  not? 

Mr.  GoHPXBS.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  did  not  know  of  it.  I  thought  it  might  have 
been  a  similar  case. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  No;  it  was  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  O'Connell  has  a  few  questloas  he  wouUl 
like  to  ask. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  Mr.  Gompers,  yesterday  one  of  the  large  employers 
whose  business  is  diversified,  in  mining,  railroad,  and  shipping,  employing 
many  thousands  of  workmen,  does  not  deal  with  unions  or  with  men  as  or- 
ganized, and  in  answer  to  question  that  I  asked  him  as  to  whether  or  not 
workmen  would*  be  to-day  enjoying  the  same  conditions  as  to  wages,  hours, 
and  other  things  going  with  employment,  if  there  had  been  no  organization  of 
labor  for  the  past  30  years,  and  his  answer  was  he  believed  tliey  would  be. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  that? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  He  does  not  know.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  are  mea.sured  better  by  the  hours  of  toll,  dally  toil,  than  by 
any  other  standard.  To  think  that  the  conditions  of  the  working  people  would 
have  been  Just  as  well  improved  without  the  organizations  reminds  me  of 
the  fatalist  who  declared  that  when  he  shot  a  partridge  that  had  crossed  the 
horizon  and  it  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  dull  thud,  said  it  was  not  the  shot 
that  killed  the  bird ;  the  fall  would  have  killed  it. 

Commissioner  O'Connell:  You  think  it  would  not  have  been  possible? 

I^Ir.  Gompebs.  Simply  impossible.  The  world  has  moved  by  the  protests  of 
a  few  who  have  gathered  others  with  them  and  made  that  protest  felt,  and 
the  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries.  It  is  not  true.  It  Is 
the  organized-labor  movement  which  has  compelled  employers  of  unorganized 
toilers  to  make  conditions  nearer  to  that  of  tlie  organized,  like  an  army ; 
the  people  of  the  country  do  not  all  go  to  war.  A  certain  number  of  people  go 
to  war  and  fight  for  the  balance.  Organized-labor  movement  Is  the  militant 
body  of  workers  to  secure  for  all  the  workers  the  best  possible  conditions. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  directly,  are  there  any  work- 
men following  a  given  craft,  trade  or  calling,  unorganized,  that  have  got  the 
eight-hour  day,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  I  know  of  none.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Commissioner,  an  Illustration 
will  be  more  convincing  than  any  other,  a  concrete  case.  Take  the  railroad 
conductors,  the  conductors  engaged  in*  the  service  of  the  railroad  companies 
and  the  conductors  in  the  service  of  the  Pullman  companies.  The  conductors 
of  the  railroad  companies*  service  receive  a  wage  nearly  100  per  cent  more  than 
that  of  the  conductors  in  the  Pullman  service.  The  hours  of  labor  are  normal — 
there  is  a  great  disparity  in  it;  I  can  not  tell  you  what  it  is — ^but  the  great 
influence,  and  dominating  influence'  is  tiiat  the  conductors  in  the  service  of  the 
railroad  company  are  organized  and  the  con<luctors  employed  by  the  Pullman 
Co.  are  not  organized. 

Commissioner  O'Conneix.  The  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Berwind,  before  us  yes- 
terday, said  he  believed  that  the  employment  of  people  Industrially  should  be 
taken  care  of  by  legislation,  and,  with  one  exception,  that  of  regulating  wages. 
In  all  other  cases  industrial  life  should  be  taken  care  of  by  legislation  enacted 
by  the  whole  people  rather  than  the  adjustment  of  their  Industrial  differences 
between  employer  and  the  employee.    What  is  your  opinion  of  that  theory? 

Mr.  GtoicPEBs.  Well,  I  not  only  l\o\ye  that  such  a  day  will  never  come,  but 
I  am  confident  it  will  never  come.  There  is  so  much  that  people  want  other 
people  to  do  by  law. 
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€k>mmissioner  OKTonnell.  We  have  heard,  Mr.  Gompers,  from  a  number  of 
witnesses  appearing  before  this  commission  of  so-called  bad  unions  and  so-called 
good  unions.  Employers  say,  who  have  appeared  before  our  commission,  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  see  men  organize  in  unions  if  they  were  good  unions. 
Can  you  give  this  commission  some  idea  as  to  what  is  a  good  union  or  a  bad 
union ;  what  their  activities  miglit  be  in  both  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  From  my  own  standpoint,  or  the  viewiwint  of  the 

Commissioner  0*Connell  (interrupting).  Your  experience  as  tlie  head  of  the 
Amercian  Federation  of  Labor,  and  your  coming  in  touch  with  all  the  unions  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  \  do  not  care  where  you  get  it,  good  or  bad,  tell  us 
what  it  is? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  My  observation  is  that  I  have  seen  unions  which  have  made 
mistakes,  pursued  mlstalcen  policies,  but  I  think  that  that  is  one  of  the  human 
frailties,  that  we  make  mistakes,  and  after  all  we  might  say  experience  is 
only  another  name  for  the  mistakes  we  have  made.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  a  bad  union. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Let  me  see  if  I  can 

Mr.  GoMPERS  (interrupting).  Bad  men  may  come  together,  and  that  does  not 
make  a  bad  union.  They  may  be  bad  men.  Good  men  would  not  necessarily 
make  a  good  union.  The  question  is  of  union*  it  is  the  association  and  combi- 
nation to  secure  improved  (Conditions  for  the  men  and  women  who  work,  to 
eliminate  child  labor — the  methoils  proposed  may  be  all  askew  and  wrong;  they 
may  make  mistakes,  but  the  good  union  and  bad  union  I  think  are  misnomers. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Do  I  catch  the  idea — at  least  it  impresses  me  as 
such,  that  a  good  union  would  mean  men  would  organize  in  an  organization 
or  association  of  some  kind  that  would  bring  them  together  and  they  would 
resolve  that  they  don't  want  shorter  workdays,  that  they  don't  want  higher 
wages,  that  they  don't  want  better  conditions,  they  don't  want  child  labor  taken 
out  of  the  factories,  and  they  don't  want  to  interfere  with  their  employers. 
Might  that  not  be  considered,  from  the  employers  standpoint,  a  good  union? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes;  magnificent.  I  remember — let  me  see — I  don't  know 
exactly  and  I  do  not  want  to  make  an  incorrect  statement  if  I  can  help  it.  But 
it  was  before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  when  some  one  was  speak- 
ing about  good  unions.  Yes ;  that  is  their  conception,  a  union  like  one  of  those 
good  dogs,  he  has  no  teeth.  A  go<Kl  union  that  will  come  together  and  sing 
"  My  country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  and  sing  pslams  and  go  home  and  say  the  employer 
is  a  jolly  good  fellow. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Now,  on  this  all-important  question  of  Jurisdiction. 
Is  not  this  subject  of  jurisdiction  largely  magnified,  largely  being  used  as  a  sub- 
terfuge for  a  reason  to  not  deal  with  unions? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Very  often,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Is  not  the  employer  In  many,  many  instances  re- 
sponsible for  the  jurisdictional  disputes? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Frequently  provokes  it. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  In  order  to  get  the  best  of  his  competitors  in  busi- 
ness he  encourages  a  Jurisdictional  dispute  if  he  can't  bring  the  desired  result 
some  other  way? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  And  exaggerates  it,  too. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  The  labor  movement  as  represented  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  in  order  to  avoid  Jurisdictional  disputes  where  the 
jurisdiction  of  work — the  kind  of  work  and  so  on — was  concerned  has  taken 
place  in  rapid  forms  of  Industry,  has  succee<ied  in  amalgamating  and  putting 
into  one  organization  two  contending  parties  in  order  that  the  jurisdictional 
dispute  might  entirely  disappear? 

Mr,  GoMPERS.  It  has  done  so  in  several  cases. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  A  great  many  cases? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  is  continuing  to  do  that  sort  of  work? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  is  continuing  to  bring  the  contending  parties 
together  wherever  the  result  has  not  l>een  accomplished? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Has  not  the  federation  in  its  convention  adopted 
resolutions  witli  a  view  of  protecting  the  so-called  innoc^ent  employer,  so  far  as 
it  could  in  such  limite<l  power  as  it  has,  being  a  fe<leratlon,  by  encouraging  the 
organizations  that  were  there  is  a  trade  dispute  that  they  shall  continue  at 
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work  and  let  the  subject  matter  in  contention  be  submitted  to  mediation  or  con- 
ciliation or  arbitration? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes,  sir;  it  has. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  To  avoid  punishing  the  third  party? 

Mr.  GoMPEus.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  every  convention  we  have  a 
committee,  one  connuittee  whicli  we  call  the  committee  on  adjustment,  to  which, 
as  a  rule,  all  Jurisdictional  controversies  are  referred,  and  the  committee  is 
out  of  the  convention  very  nearly  wholly  during  the  entire  time  until  it  is 
ready  to  report  to  the  convention,  and  during  that  entire  time  the  committee 
is  heading  parties  to  disputes  and  endeavoring  to  effect  adjustment,  and  that 
frequently  adjustment  is  reached. 

Coumilssioner  O'Connell.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  at  the  recent  conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  a  great  number  of  Jurisdictional  matters  were  before  that 
committee. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  they  endeavored  to  adjust  them  and  did  have 
an  agreement  without  affecting  the  third  party? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  Yes ;  in  several  instances. 

Chairman  WalIsh.  Commissioner  Ballard  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Mr.  Gompers,  in  reading  that  pamphlet  from  the 
detective  agency  of  Cleveland,  I  understood  they  spoke  of  sending  their  de- 
tectives Into  the  plants,  and  I  understood  you  characterized  that  as  wrong  and 
outrageous? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  And  that  same  pamphlet,  as  I  understood,  spoke  of 
union  organizers  being  also  sent  by  the  unions  into  that  plant  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  employer;  is  that  also  wrong  and  outrageous? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  don't  catch  the  question. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  The  detective  proposed,  as  I  remember,  to  send  their 
detectives  into  the  plant  to  find  out  if  there  were  any  agitators  or  any  organ- 
izers at  work  in  there,  and  I  understood  that  you  thought  that  is  wrong  and 
outrageous  conduct.  That  pamphlet  also,  as  I  remember,  spoke  of  union  organ- 
izers going  into  the  plant  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  plant? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  No  ;  it  speaks  of  the  organizers  coming  to  the  city. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  And  not  going  direct  to  work  in  the  plants? 

Mr.  Gompebs.  No. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  You  would  not  consider  that  correct  and  proper? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  would  not  say  I  would  not  consider  that  proi)er,  but  that  Is 
not  in  the  pamphlet. 

Counnissioner  Ballard.  I  thought  it  spoke  of  that? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that  in  the  pamphlet. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  And  you  would  not  consider  it  right  to  send  a  union 
organizer  to  an  apparently  satisfied  plant  and  let  them  attempt,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  employer,  to  organize  workmen  in  tliat  plant? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  would  not  consider  that  right,  the  question  of  these  detectives, 
they  as  a  rule  sul)orn  a  workman;  that  is  the  punwse.  They  play  upon  the 
needs  of  some  poor  fellow  to  betray  his  fellow  in  an  effort  to  organize  or  to 
secure  some  Improvement  in  the  conditions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Mr.  Gompers,  are  jurisdictional  quarrels  between 
unions  any  more  acute  or  any  more  prevalent  than  exactly  similar  rivalries 
between  corporations  for  trade,  and  are  they  not,  then,  parallel  for  them? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  know  where  there  Is  considerable  rivalry,  clamoring  for 
trade  jurisdiction  by  the  corporation.    As  to  the  exact 

Commissioner  Garretson.  For  the  sale  of  their  product? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Itarretson.  Is  it  not  an  evidence  of  exactly  the  same  human 
quality  in  the  two  classes? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  it  is  true  politically,  too.  We  have,  oh,  for  the  past  20 
years  or  more,  have  been  clamoring  for  a  gi*eater  New  York.  We  have  been 
clamoring  for  a  greater  Chicago  and  a  gi^eater  St.  Louis  and  a  greater  Buffalo 
and  a  greater  Boston  and  even  a  greater  United  States.  And  then  w«  have 
taken  in 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Take  the  encroachment  of  the  jurisdictional  de- 
•partments  as  against  the  old  trade  line  stores.    Is  there  any  difference? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Except  that  that  is  commercial. 
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Commissioner  Gasbetson.  On  the  question  of  soldiering,  as  you  spoke  of  it 
at  one  stage  of  tlie  game,  that  is  the  limitation  of  output.  Is  soldiering  on  the 
part  of  tlie  laborer  anything  but  a  relic  of  slavery;  a  slave  soldiered  on  his 
master  because  he  had  no  reward? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Gabbktson.  Does  not  soldiering  occur  in  the  present  day  in 
the  exact  proportion  to  the  incentive  that  there  is  to  him  to  soldier  or  not 
to  soldier? 

Mr.  GoMPKKs.  Yes,  sir.  The  workman  of  to-day  Ls  not  only  requlreil  biit 
actually  gives  a  good  hard  fair  day's  work,  and  in  moilern  Industry  soldiering 
is  practically  imiK>ssible.  Labor  to-<lay  is  divided  and  specializeil,  and  the 
men  are  given  just  one  little  thing  to  do  over  and  over  and  over  again, 
thousands  of  times  a  day  perhaiis.  Each  one  has  got  to  do  it  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  team,  with  the  great  establishment,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  up  he 
falls  by  the  way ;  he  has  lost  his  job. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  He  is  one  of  a  train  of  gears? 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  Yes,  sir.  ■▼ 

Commissioner  Gabbktson.  If  it  were  true  that  the  laborer  limited  output, 
and  it  were  admitteil  it  was  an  economical  crime  to  limit  output,  what  is  the 
relative  economic  crime  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  that  buys  ten  plants 
and  closes  down  three  of  them  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  product? 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a  good  criminal  lawyer. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Economic  crimes  are  committed  by  lawyers  but 
not  passed  on  by  them? 

Mr.  GoMPiiats.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  shall  leave  my  invective  for  a  mass 
meeting. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Plain  English  would  not  cover  it. 

That  Is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  been  asked  to  direct  a  few  questions  to  you.  I 
will  say  the  practice  has  been  that  when  they  are  couched  in  language,  in- 
offensive language,  it  is  necessary  for  the  chairman  to  read  them.  I  can  say^ 
however,  that  this  is  quite  long  and  involves  quite  a  discussion  and  if  it  occurs 
to  you  In  the  same  way,  of  course,  your  statement  will  be  accepted.  I  will 
rend  it  to  you  nevertheless.  "  Is  it  not  true  that  organized  labor  is  making  it 
difficult  for  the  workingmen  outside  of  organizations  to  find  work  in  their 
resi)ectlve  callings?  Are  tUere  not  great  impediments  placed  in  the  way  of 
workingmen  attempting  to  enter  unions?  If  this  is  so,  may  not  the  unions  be 
said  to  represent  the  interests  of  organized  labor  ratlier  than  of  the  working 
proletariat  generally?" 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Individually,  catagorically,  and  generally,  I  answer  in  the 
nejratlve.  The  fact  of  tlie  matter  is  tliat  organizations  of  labor,  the  national 
unions,  the  International  unions,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  have  a 
large  corps  of  organizers  to  appeal  to  the  unorganizeil.  There  is  not  an  inter- 
national union  of  any  trade  which  I  know  which  has  not  its  organisers  out 
trying  to  organize  the  unorganized.  Every  central  btnly.  every  central  labor 
union  in  the  cities  has  its  organizing  committee,  every  local  federation  of  labor. 
We  liave  about  1,600  volunteer  organizers,  men  and  women  who  go  al>out  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  mutual  assistance  and  of  unity.  And  we  have  on  the 
pay  roll  of  the  American  Fedenitlon  of  I^nbor  30  or  more  organizers  to  whom 
we  pay  a  fair  day's  wage  and  his  expenses  or  her  expenses  to  organize.  Of 
the  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  approximately  recelve<l  by  tlie  American 
Federation  of  Labor  every  year,  that  comes  from  the  per  capita  tax,  about  8 
cents  a  year  for  each  member  of  the  affiliateil  organizations,  two-thirds  of  that 
money  Is  expended  for  organizing  purposes,  literature  for  organizing. 

Within  this  past  two  days,  before  I  came  here,  I  directed  a  circular  to  be 
sent  to  the  organizers  throughout  the  Unltcnl  States.  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  in 
print,  but  I  very  mucli  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  having  a  copy  of  that 
organizing  document  In  the  record.  I  am  perfectly  willing  I  may  be  Judged  as 
a  man  by  the  contents  of  the  circular.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  conducted  a  campaign  of  education  among  our  fellow  workers  to  make  it 
somewhat  more  easy  for  every  nonunion  worker  to  Join,  to  become  a  member. 

In  the  union  in  which  I  hold  my  primary  membership,  we  have  in  the  fund 
in  that  organization  a  per  capita  of  not  less  than  $10,  and  yet  the  initiation  fee 
for  anyone  to  become  a  member  Is  $3.  So  long  as  It  will  hold  out  we  present 
in  actual  possession  $7  to  everyone  who  becomes  a  member  of  the  organization. 
That  quite  apart  from  the  protective  features,  but  the  fund  is  already  there. 
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chairman  "Walsh.  Isn't  the  restriction  of  immij^ration  likely  to  result  in  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  tlie  American  worklugmen? 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  not  the  interest  of  labor  an  International  rather  tlian 
a  local  one? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  It  is  not  a  local  question.  The  people  who  talk  so  gMh\y  of 
the  Internationa lity  of  the  proletariat  of  the  world  are  themselves  clutching  at 
each  other's  throats.  We  are  plain  men,  and  while  we  do  not  want  to  close 
the  gates  of  our  country  to  those  who  may  helpfully  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country  when  they  come  here,  we  are  going  to  protect  ourselves  first. 
While  we  lOve  our  neighbor  we  do  not  love  him  quite  as  well  as  we  do  our- 
selves. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  The  next  question  is,  Does  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  as  its  name  may  be  taken  to  indicate,  concern  itself  with  the  restrlcte<l 
problems  of  American  labor  alone  and  care  nothing  about  tlie  internationai 
problem?" 

I  presume  your  last  answer  would  cover  that? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  not  any  wrong  oommitte<l  against  any 
human  being  anywhere  with  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  does 
not  concern  itself. 

(See  Gompers  exhibit.) 

Chairman  W^alsh.  .  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gompers.  This  is  our  hour 
for  adjournment,  and  you  will  be  finally  excused.    Thank  you  very  umch. 

The  commission  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock,  in  the  board  of  estimates'  room,  across  the  hall. 

(At  4.40  in  the  afternoon  of  this  Friday,  January  22,  1915,  an  adjournment 
was  taken  until  to-morrow,  Saturday,  January  23,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in 
the  board  of  estimates'  room.) 


New  York  City,  January  2S,  19 lo — 10  a.  m. 

Present:  Chairman    Walsh,    Commissioners    O'Connell,    Lennon,    HarrUuan, 
Ballard,  Weinstock,  Garretson,  and  Commons. 
Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Brandeis,  you  will  please  take  the  stand. 

TESTIKONY  OP  JOL  LOTTIS  B.  BRANDEIS. 

Cliairman  Wai^h.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Ix>uis  D.  Brandeis. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  is  your  place  of  residence? 

Mr.   Bkandeis.  Boston. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  what  is  your  profession,  Mr.  Brandeis? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Lawyer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  also  been  engaged  in  public  work,  Mr.  Bran- 
deis? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Yes;  but  not  in  ofiice. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Not  in  office? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  please  state  the  general  ^character  of 
the  work  which  you  have  been  doing,  so  far  as  it  might  affect  industry. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  have,  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  devoted  myself,  among 
other  things,  to  a  consideration  of  the  industrial — social  Industrial  problems, 
and  especially  the  relations  between  employer  and  employee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  the  growth  of  large  cor- 
l>orations  on  conditions  of  labor  in  American  industry,  and  the  general  Indus* 
trial  relations? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  have  endeavored  to  study  that  among  other  things. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  kindly  state  what  your  observation  hjus  been, 
with  resi)ect  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  high  concentration  and 
the  growth  of  these  corporations  have  improved  tlie  physical  conditions  under 
which  workmen  are  employed,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  think,  in  many  instances,  they  have  improved  their  phy- 
sical conditions;  that  is,  large  and  .successful  organizations  have  l)een  able  to 
provide  the  best-planne<l  and  best-equipped  factories,  and  they  have,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  built  new  factories.    And  tliere  is,  both  among  large 
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corporations  and  the  small — or  large  factories  and  the  small,  a  clear  de- 
velopment of  better  factory  conditions — more  light,  better  ventilation,  greater 
safety;  and,  in  so  far  as  the  large  corporations  have  been  leaders  in  various 
branches  of  manufacturing  and  have  constructetl  these  new  factories,  they 
have  uudoubte<ily  improved  in  that  way  the  physical  condition  of  labor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  the  large  corporations  increased  the  wages  as  rap- 
idly as  the  prices  of  commoillties  have  Increasetl,  or  shortened  working  hours 
as  rapidly  as  the  development  of  tlie  industry  would  warrant? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  that  comprehensively.  I  should 
feel  quite  certain  that  in  some  respects  they  had  not — certain  corporations, 
and  very  prominent  ones,  have  not  increaseil  wages  as  rapidly  as  the  profits 
of  the  organization  warranted,  nor  have  they  reduced  hours.  But  I  think 
that  is  true  also  of  many  cori)orations  that  are  small. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  the  corporate  type  of  organization  tend  to  produce 
a  higher  grade  of  workmen  and  citizens? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  should  think  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  the  large  corporations  acted  as  a  bulwark  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  trade-unions,  from  your  observation,  Mr.  Brandeis? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  state  what  information  you  have,  gen- 
erally, of  course,  upon  which  you  base  that  answer. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  think  that  the  large  Industrial  corporations  have  found  this 
possible.  That  is  true  of  the  trusts  and  true  also  of  large  corporations  which 
are  not  among  those  technically  known  as  trusts,  but  which  have  powerful 
hnaucial  organizations;  for  instance,  the  Steel  Trust,  the  Tobacco  Trust,  the 
Sugar  Trust.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  possesse<l  the  power  against 
which,  in  the  main,  the  unions — union  organizations  have  struggled  in  vain. 
There  have  been  a  very  large  number,  undoubte<lly,  of  other  employers  who 
were  not  large,  who  had  exactly  the  same  desires  and  the  same  economic  views 
as  those  who  control  these  great  corporations,  but  they  had  not  the  power  of 
resistance,  the  power  of  endurance,  and  the  influence  and  connections,  which 
enabled  them  to  make  their  will  law.  It  was  a  difference,  not  of  motive  in 
the  main,  but  of  conditions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  observeil  the  extent  to  which  potential  control 
over  labor  conditions  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  financial  directors  of 
large  corporations? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  To  a  certain  extent.  I  think  that  goes  necessarily  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  corporations  themselves.  There  has  been  uu<loubtedly  great  financial 
concentration — direct  to  a  certain  extent  and  indirect  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
that  influence  which  came  from  the  concentration  In  comparatively  few  hands  of 
a  deciding  voice  in  important  financial  and  industrial  questions  almost  neces- 
sarily affects  the  labor  problems,  as  it  does  other  problems,  although  it  may 
not  have  l>een  the  design  primarily  to  deal  with  the  labor  problem. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have' you  observed  the  extent  to  which  this  potential  con- 
trol is  exercised  in  connection  with  labor  matters?  Do  you  know  of  individual 
instances  in  which  the  control  is  directly  used? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Well,  the  report  of  the  Stanley  Investigating  committee  in- 
dicated that  It  had  been  used  quite  effectively  in  the  steel  trade. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  such  financial  directors,  in  your  opinion,  Mr.  Bran- 
dies, have  sufllcient  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions  and  social  conditions 
to  qualify  them  to  direct  labor  policies  involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  should  think  most  of  them  did  not;  but  what  is  perhaps 
more  lmp<»rtant  or  fully  as  imiwrtant  is  the  fact  that  neither  these  same  men 
nor  anybody  else  can  properly  deal  with  these  problems  without  a  far  more 
intimate  knowleilge  of  the  facts  than  it  is  possible  for  men  to  get  who  und«p- 
take  to  have  a  voice  In  so  many  different  businesses.  They  are  prevented  from 
obtaining  an  unilerstanding  not  so  much  because  of  their  i)olnt  of  view  or 
motive,  but  because  of  human  limitations.  These  men  have  endeavored  to  cover 
far  more  ground  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to  cover  properly  and  without  an 
intimate  knowleilge  of  the  facts  they  can  not  possibly  deal  with  the  problems 
involved. 

Chairman  Wat,sh.  Does  the  fact  that  many  large  corporations  with  thou- 
sands of  st<M'k holders,  among  whom  are  large  numbers  of  employees.  In  anyway 
whatever  affect  the  policy  of  large  corporations? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  holding  of  stock  by  employees — what 
is  practically  almost  an  Insignificant  participation,  considering  their  percentage 
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to  the  whole  body  of  stockholders  in  large  corporations — Improves  the  condition 
of  labor  In  those  cori)orations.     I  think  its  effect  is  rather  the  opposite. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  elucidate  that  a  little,  if  you  will,  please, 
Mr.  Brandeis ;  state  the  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  BsANDEis.  Perhaps  I  would  have  to  go  a  little  further  into  my  general 
feeling  In  this  respect 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  do  so,  Mr.  Brandeis. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  As  to  the  cauj^es  of  the  difficulty  and  of  the  unrest 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  please  do  so. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  My  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  while  there  are 
many  contributing  causes  to  unrest,  that  there  is  one  cause  which  is  funda- 
mental. That  is  the  necessary  conflict — the  contrast  between  our  political 
liberty  and  our  industrial  absolutism.  We  are  as  free  politically,  perhaps,  as 
free  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be.  Every  male  has  his  voice  and  vote;  and 
the  law  has  endeavored  to  enable,  and  has  succeeded  practically,  in  enabling 
him  to  exercise  his  political  franchise  without  fear.  He  therefore  has  his  part; 
and  certainly  can  secure  an  adequate  part  in  the  Government  of  the  country 
in  all  of  its  political  relations;  that  is,  in  all  relations  which  are  determined 
directly  by  legislation  or  governmental  administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  dealing  with  industrial  problems  the  position  of  the 
ordinary  worker  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  individual  employee  has  no  effec- 
tive voice  or  vote.  And  the  main  objection,  as  I  see  It,  to  the  very  large  cor- 
poration is,  that  it  makes  possible — ^and  in  many  cases  makes  inevitable — the 
exercise  of  industrial  absolutism.  It  is  not  merely  the  case  of  the  individual 
worker  against  employer  which,  even  if  he  is  a  reasonably  sized  employer, 
presents  a  serious  situation  calling  for  the  interposition  of  a  union  to  protect 
the  individual.  But  we  have  the  situation  of  an  employer  so  potent,  so  well- 
organized,  with  such  concentrate^l  forces  and  with  such  extraordinary  powers 
of  reserve  and  the  ability  to  endure  against  strikes  and  other  efforts  of  a 
union,  that  the  relatively  loosely  organized  masses  of  even  strong  unions  are 
unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  We  are  dealing  here  with  a  question,  not 
of  motive,  but  of  condition.  Now,  the  large  corporation  and  the  managers 
of  the  powerful  'corporation  are  probably  in  large  .part  actuated  by  motives 
just  the  same  as  an  employer  of  a  tenth  of  their  size.  Neither  of  them,  as  a 
rule,  wishes  to  have  his  liberty  abridged ;  but  the  smaller  concern  usually  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  It  is  necessary  that  it  should  be,  where  an  Important 
union  must  be  dealt  with.  But  when  a  great  financial  power  has  developed — 
when  there  exists  these  powerful  organizations,  which  can  successfully  sum- 
mon forces  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  which  can  afford  to  use  tremendous 
amounts  of  money  in  any  conflict  to  carry  out  what  they  deem  to  be  their  busi- 
ness principle,  and  can  also  afford  to  suffer  large  losses — you  have  necessarily 
a  condition  of  inequality  between  the  two  contending  forces.  Such  contests, 
though  undertaken  with  the  best  motives  and  with  strong  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  corporate  managers  that  they  are  seeking  what  is  for  the  best  in- 
terests not  only  of  the  company  but  of  the  community,  lead  to  absolutism. 
The  result.  In  the  cases  of  these  large  corporations,  may  be  to  develop  a  be- 
nevolent absolutism,  but  it  is  an  absolutism  all  the  same;  and  It  is  that  which 
makes  the  great  corporation  so  dangerous.  There  develops  within  the  State 
a  state  so  powerful  that  the  ordinary  social  and  industrial  forces  existing  are 
insufficient  to  cope  with  it. 

I  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  question  you  put  to  me  concerning  the  exn-> 
ployees  of  these  large  corporations  relate<l  to  their  physical  condition.  Their 
mental  condition  is  certainly  equally  important.  Unrest,  to  my  mind,  never  can 
be  removed — and  fortunately  never  can  be  removed — ^by  mere  improvement  of 
the  physical  and  material  condition  of  the  workingman.  If  it  were  possible 
we  should  run  great  risk  of  improving  their  material  condition  and  reducing 
their  manhood.  We  must  bear  In  mind  all  the  time  that  however  much  we  may 
desire  material  improvement  and  must  desire  it  for  the  comfort  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  the  United  States  is  a  democracy,  and  that  we  must  have,  above 
all  things,  men.  It  is  the  development  of  manhood  to  which  any  Industrial  and 
social  system  should  be  directed.  We  Anfericans  are  committed  not  only  to 
social  justice  in  the  sense  of  avoiding  things  which  bring  suffering  and  harm, 
like  unjust  distribution  of  wealth;  but  we  are  committed  primarily  to  de- 
mocracy. The  social  justice  for  which  we  are  striving  is  an  incident  of  our 
democracy,  not  the  main  end.  It  is  rather  the  result  of  democracy — perhaps  its 
finest  expression — but  It  rests  upon  democracy,  which  implies  the  rule  by  the 
people.    And  therefore  the  end  for  which  we  must  strive  is  the  attainment  of 
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rule  by  the  people,  and  that  involves  indnstrial  democracy  as  well  as  political 
democracy.  That  means  that  the  problem  of  a  trade  should  be  not  longer  the 
problems  of  the  employer  alone.  The  problems  of  his  business,  and  it  is  not 
the  employer's  business  alone,  are  the  problems  of  all  in  it.  The  union  can  not 
shift  upon  the  employer  the  responsibility  for  conditions,  nor  can  the  employer 
insist  upon  determining,  according  to  his  will,  the  conditions  which  shall  exist. 
The  problems  which  exist  are  the  problems  of  the  trade ;  they  are  the  problems 
of  employer  and  ^nployee.  Profit  sharing,  however  liberal,  can  not  meet  the 
situation.  That  would  mean  merely  dividing  the  profits  of  business.  Such  a 
division  may  do  harm  or  it  might  do  good,  dependent  on  how  it  is  applied. 

There  must  be  a  division  not  only  of  profits,  but  a  division  also  of  respon- 
sibilities. The  employees  must  have  the  opiK>rtunity  of  participating  in  the 
decisions  as  to  what  shall  be  their  condition  and  how  the  business  shall  be  run. 
They  must  learn  also  in  sharing  that  responsibility  that  they  must  bear  to  the 
sufi^ering  arising  from  grave  mistakes,  Jast  as  the  employer  must.  But  the  right 
to  assist  in  mailing  the  decisions,  the  right  of  making  their  own  mistakes,  if 
mistakes  there  must  be,  is  a  [Mrivilege  which  fidiould  not  be  denied  to  labor.  We 
must  insist  upon  labor  sharing  tlie  responsibilities  for  tiie  result  of  the  business. 

Now,  to  a  certain  extent  we  are  gradually  getting  it — ^in  smaller  businesses. 
The  grave  objection  to  the  large  business  is  tiiat,  almost  inevitably,  the  form 
of  organization,  the  absentee  stockholdings,  and  its  remote  directorship  prevent 
participation,  ordinarily,  of  the  employees  in  such  management.  The  executive 
officials  become  stewards  in  charge  of  the  details  of  the  operation  of  the  busi- 
ness, they  alone  coming  into  direct  relation  with  labor.  Thus  we  lose  that  nec- 
essary cooperation  which  naturally  flows  from  contact  between  employers  and 
employees — and  which  the  American  aspirations  for  .democracy  demand.  It 
is  in  the  resultant  absolutism  tliat  you  will  find  the  fundamental  cause  of  pre- 
Talling  unrest ;  no  matter  what  is  done  with  the  superstructure,  no  matter  how 
it  may  be  improved  in  one  way  or  the  othar,  unless  we  eradicate  that  funda- 
mental difficulty,  unrest  will  not  only  continue,  but,  in  my  opinion,  will  grow 
worse. 

Chairman  Wai.sh.  From  your  observation,  Mr.  Brandeis,  what  would  you 
say  is  the  responsibility  of  these  so-called  absentee  owners  of  industries  for 
conditions,  wages,  and  other  conditions  existing  in  the  corporations  in  which 
they  are  financially  interested? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  They  must  be  held  absolutely  responsible.  There  is  no  such 
thing,  to  my  mind,  applying  it  in  this  connection,  as  an  innocent  stockholder. 
He  may  l)e  innocent  in  fact,  but  socially  he  can  not  be  held  innocent.  He 
accepts  the  benefits  of  a  system.  It  Is  his  business  and  his  obligation  to  see 
that  those  who  represent  him  carry  out  a  policy  which  is  consistent  with  the 
public  welfare.  If  he  fails  in  tliat,  so  far  as  a  stockholder  fails  in  producing  a 
result,  that  stockholder  must  be  held  absolutely  responsible,  except  so  far  as  it 
shall  affirmatively  appear  that  the  stockholder  endeavored  to  produce  different 
results  and  was  overridden  by  a  majority.  Of  course,  stockholders  may  be  in- 
nocent if  they  have  been  active  and  have  been  outvoted ;  but  stockholders  can 
not  be  innocent  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact  tliat  they  have  not  personally  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  decision  of  questions  arising  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business.  That  they  have  personally  selected  gentlemen  or  given  their  proxies 
to  select  gentlemen  of  high  standing  in  the  community,  is  not  sufficient  to  re- 
lieve them  from  responsibility.  As  a  matter  of  course,  most  stockholders  do 
have  very  little  to  do  with  Uie  management  and  in  these  great  corporations 
they  have  practically  nothing  to  do.  It  is  largely  the  financial  interests  who 
determine  policies  and  the  practical  results.  But  the  stockholder  is  morally 
responsible  although  he  actually  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  be- 
cause he  can  not  justify  himself  in  being  a  stockholder  unless  he  assumes  the 
obligations  which  go  with  stockholdership ;  and  stockholdership  is  practically 
partnership  in  the  establishment  so  far  as  concerns  the  questions  now  under 
consideration. 

Chairman  Wai^h.  You  have  probably  noticed  that  practical — ^I  was  going  to 
say  practical  unanimity,  but  that  might  be  putting  it  a  little  too  strong,  the 
very  general  and  broad  statement^  that  are  made  by  directors  In  these  cor- 
porations, especially  those  located  in  the  city  here,  to  the  effect  that  they  feel 
that  they  discharge  their  duties  when  labor  policies  are  left  to  their  local  offi- 
cials or  to  their  executive  officers  here. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  have  not  read  with  any  care  the  reports  of  what  was  testi- 
fied to  and  that  you  have  reference  to. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  There  are  exceptions,  but  generally  that  has  been  the 
statement ;  that  is,  tliat  tliey  leave  tiiat  to  the  executive  officers. 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  That  position,  so  far  as  it  may  have  been  taken,  seems  to  me 
absolutely  unsound.  It  is  a  position  which,  I  think,  must  be  deemed  a  relic  of , 
those  earlier  days  when  the  labor  problem  was  not  regarded  as  the  prime  prob-  * 
lem  in  the  industrial  world.  The  obligation  of  a  director  must  be  held  to  be 
absolute.  Of  course,  I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  one  of  the  grave  objections 
to  this  situation  with  large  corporations  was  the  directors  did  not  know  what 
was  going  on,  and  they  could  not  therefore  pass  an  intelligent  judgment  on 
these  questions  of  the  relations,  between  employer  and  employee,  because  they 
did  not  have  the  facts. 

Nobody  can  form  a  judgment  that  is  worth  having  without  a  fairly  detailed 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  the  circumstances  of  these  gentlemen, 
largely  bankers  of  importance,  with  a  multitude  of  different  associations  and 
occupations — the  fact  that  those  men  can  not  know  the  facts  is  conclusive  to 
my  mind  against  a  system  by  which  the  same  men  are  directors  in  many  dif- 
ferent companies.  I  doubt  whetlter  anybody  who  is  himself  engaged  in  any 
important  business  has  time  to  be  a  director  in  more  than  one  large  corpora- 
tion. If  he  seeks  to  know  about  the  affairs  of  that  one  corporation  as  much  as 
he  sliould  know,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  stockiiolders,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  community,  he  will  have  a  field  for  study  that  will  certainly  occupy  all 
the  time  that  he  has. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  observed,  Mr.  Brandeis,  in  the  development  of 
these  large  corporations,  the  percentage  of  stock  which  might  give  control,  or 
in  practical  everyday  life  does  give  control — ^>vhat  I  mean  is  this :  There  seems 
to  be  an  impression  in  some  quarters  that  the  controllers  had  to  liave  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stock — 51  per  cent,  for  instance. 

.  Mr.  Bbandeis.  I  think  it  is  true  not  only  of  these  very  large  corporations,  but 
of  very  much  smaller  corporations  in  which  the  stock  is  listed  and  widely  dis- 
tributed, that  not  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  stock  may  give  control,  but 
that  for  a  long  series  of  years  control  is  held  sometimes  without  the  ownership 
of  any  stock  whatsoever,  or  of  practically  no  more  stock  than  is  necessary  to 
qualify  directors. 

I  had  a  professional  experience  in  connection  with  one  corporation  whose 
capitalization  Is  very  small  as  compared  to  those  to  which  you  refer,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  which  runs  into  the  millions,  where  I  represented  the  outside 
stockholders  who  wanted  to  get  control.  The  contest  lasted  a  considerable 
time.  We  ultimately  got  control  of  the  management,  and  when  we  examined 
the  books  we  found  that  the  management  had  practically  sold  itself  out  of  all 
stock  years  before,  and  held  practically  no  stock  at  all ;  that  the  president  of  the 
corporation  had  not  only  sold  his  stock  holdings,  but  had  sold  out  even  his 
qualifying  shares,  and  had  to  go  to  the  market  the  next  day  and  buy  five  shares 
of  stock  in  order  to  qualify  as  director. 

I  mean  these  corporations  are  not  controlled  through  a  majority  of  the  stock ; 
tliey  are  controlled  very  largely  by  position.  And  that  is  an  almost  inevitable 
result  of  the'wide  distribution  of  stock. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  community,  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the 
welfare  of  the  workers  in  the  company,  what  is  called  a  democratization  in  the 
ownership  through  the  distribution  of  stock  is  positively  harmful.  Such  a  wide 
distribution  of  the  stock  dissipates  altogether  the  responsibility  of  stockholders, 
particularly  of  those  with  5  shares,  10  shares,  15  shares,  or  50  shares.  They 
recognize  that  they  have  no  influence  in  a  corporation  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  capital.  Consequently  they  consider  it  immaterial  whatever  they 
do,  or  omit  t<>  do.  the  net  result  is  that  the  men  who  are  in  control,  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  dislodge,  unless  tliere  should  be  such  a  scandal  in  the 
corporation  as  to  make  it  clearly  necessary  for  the  people  on  the  outside  to 
combine  for  .self-protection.  Probably  even  that  necessity  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  a  new  management.  That  comes  rarely  except  when  those  in 
control  withdraw  because  they  have  been  found  guilty  of  reprehensible  prac- 
tices resulting  .in  financial  failure. 

The  wide  distribution  of  stock,  instead  of  being  a  blessing,  constitutes,  to  my 
mind,  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  to  the  community.  It  is  absentee  landlordism 
of  the  worst  kind.  It  is  more  dangerous,  far  more  dangerous  than  the  absentee 
landlordism  from  which  Ireland  suffered.  There,  at  all  events,  control  was 
centered  In  a  few  individuals.  By  the  distribution  of  nominal  control  among 
ten  thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  stockholders,  there  is  developed  a  sense  of 
absolute  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  holds  that  stock.    The 
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few  men  tliat  are  In  position  continue  absolute  control  without  any  responsi- 
bility except  that  to  their  stockholders  of  continuing  and  possibly  increasing  the 
dividends. 

Now,  that  responsibility,  while  proper  enough  In  a  way,  may  lead  to  action 
directly  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  take  a  corporation  such  as 
the  Steel  Corporation  and  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  democratization  of 
industry,  and  to  apply  it  to  a  concrete  corporation,  take  that  one. 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  I  think  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  to  that  corporation,  I  mean 
a  corporation  ns  large  as  that  and  as  powerful  as  that,  is  this:  The  unit  is 
so  large  that  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  men  in  control  can  be  made 
to  realize  the  necessity  of  yielding  a  part  of  their  power  to  the  employee. 

Now,  when  they  resist  a  particular  labor  policy,  for  instance,  the  unioniza- 
tion of  shops,  and  they  do  resist  it  violently,  most  of  the  officials  do  so  in 
absolute  good  faith,  convinced  that  they  are  doing  what  they  ought  to  do. 
They  have  in  mind  the  excesses  of  labor  unions  and  their  obligations  to  stock- 
holders to  protect  the  property;  and  having  those  things  in  mind  and  exag- 
gerating, no  doubt,  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  they  conclude  that  they 
can  not  properly  submit  to  so-cnlleil  union  demands.  They  are  apt  to  believe 
that  it  is  "  un-American  "  to  do  so — and  declare  it  to  be  contrary  to  our  con- 
ceptions of  liberty  and  the  rest.  And  they  believe  they  are  generally  sincere 
in  their  statements. 

The  possession  of  almost  absolute  power  makes  them  believe  this.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  condition  that  presents  Itself  often  in  the  political  world. 

No  doubt  the  Emperor  of  Russia  means  just  as  well  toward  each  of  his 
subjects  as  most  rulers  of  a  constitutional  government  or  the  executives  of  a 
Ilepubllc.  But  he  Is  subjwt  to  n  state  of  mind  that  he  can  not  overcome.  The 
fact  that  he  possesses  the  power  and  that  he  N  the  final  Judge  of  what  Is  right 
or  wrong  prevents  his  seeing  clearly  and  doing  that  which  is  necessary  to 
give  real  liberty  and  freeilom. 

It  is  almost  Inconceivable  to  my  mind  that  a  corporation  with  powers  so 
concentrated  as  the  Steel  Corporation  could  get  to  a  point  where  it  would  be 
willing  to  treat  with  the  employees  on  equal  terms.  And  unless  they  treat 
on  eqiml  terms  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  democratization.  The  treatment 
on  (Hiual  terms  with  them  Involves  not  merely  the  making  of  a  contract;  It 
must  develop  Into  a  c<mtlnuing  relation.  The  making  of  a  contract  with  a 
union  is  a  long  step.  It  is  collective  bargaining — a  great  advance.  But  it  is 
only  the  first  step.  In  order  that  collective  bargaining  should  result  in  indus- 
trial democracy  It  must  go  further  and  create  practically  an  industrial  gov- 
ernment— a  relation  between  employer  and  employee  where  the  problems  as 
they  arise  from  day  to  day,  or  from  month  to  month,  or  from  year  to  year, 
may  come  up  for  consideration  and  solution  as  they  come  up  in  our  political 
government. 

In  that  way  conditions  are  createil  best  adapted  to  securing  proper  consid- 
eration of  any  question  arising.  The  representative  of  each  party  is  heard — 
•and  strives  to  advance  the  interest  he  represents.  It  is  the  conflict  of  these 
opposing  forces  which  produces  the  contract  ultimately.  But  to  adequately 
solve  the  trade  problems  there  must  be  some  machinery  which  will  deal  with 
these  problems  as  they  arise  from  day  to  day.  You  must  create  something 
akin  to  a  government  of  the  trade  before  you  reach  a  real  approach  to  democ- 
ratization. You  must  create  a  relation  of  employer  to  employee  similar  to 
that  which  exists  in  the  trade  under  the  protocol  with  the  preferential  union 

shop. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I'ast  experience  indicates  that  large  coi-porations  can  be 
truste<l  to  bring  about  these  reforms  themselves? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  think  all  of  our  human  exi>erience  shows  that  no  one  with 
absolute  power  can  be  trusted  to  give  it  up  even  in  part.  That  has  been  the 
exiierience  with  political  absolutism;  It  must  prove  the  same  with  industrial 
absolutism.  Industrial  democracy  will  not  come  by  gift.  It  has  got  to  be 
won  by  those  who  desire  It.  And  If  the  situation  is  such  tliat  a  voluntary 
organization  like  a  labor  union  is  powerless  to  bring  about  the  democratiza- 
tion of  a  business,  I  think  we  have  in  this  fact  some  proof  that  the  employing 
organization  is  larger  than  is  consistent  with  the  public  interest.  I  mean 
by  larger,  is  more  iiowerful,  has  a  financial  influence  too  great  to  be  useful 
to  the  State;  and  the  State  must  in  some  way  come  to  the  aid  of  the  work- 
ingmen  if  democratization  is  to  be  secured. 
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Ohalrmnn  Walsh.  Are  the  workmen  employed  by  large  corporations  In  a 
position  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  by  trade-union  organization  to-day? 

Mr.  Bkandeis.  I  think  our  experience,  taking  the  steel  trade  as  an  example, 
has  certainly  shown  that  they  are  not.  And  this  is  true  also  of  many  other 
lines  of  business.  Even  in  case  of  corporations  very  much  smaller  than  the 
Steel  Corporation,  where  the  unions  have  found  It  Impossible  to  maintain  their 
position  against  the  highly  centralized,  well-managed,  highly  financed  company. 
Such  corporations  as  a  means  of  overcoming  union  influence  and  democratiza- 
tion frequently  grant  their  employees  more  in  wages  and  comforts  than  the 
union  standard  demands.  But  "  man  can  not  live  by  bread  alone."  Men  must 
have  industrial  liberty  as  well  as  good  wages. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  that  the  existing  State  and  Federal  legis- 
lation is  adequately  and  properly  drawn  to  provide  against  abuses  in  Industry, 
so  far  as  the  employees  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  have  grave  doubt  as  to  how  much  can  be  accomplished  by 
legislation,  unless  it  be  to  set  a  limit  upon  the  size  of  corporate  units.  I  believe 
in  dealing  with  this  labor  problem  as  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  credit.  We 
must  meet  this  question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  what?    Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Size.  And  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  industrial  democ- 
racy there  underlies  all  of  the  difficulties  the  question  of  the  concentration  of 
power.  This  factor  so  important  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  credit  and 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  trusts  and  monopolies  is  no  less  important  in 
treating  the  labor  problem.  As  long  as  there  is  such  concentration  of  power  no 
effort  of  the  worklngmen  to  secure  democratization  will  be  effective.  The 
statement  that  size  is  not  a  crime  is  entirely  correct  when  you  speak  of  It  from 
the  point  of  motive.  But  slze^may  become  such  a  danger  in  its  results  to  the 
community  that  the  community  may  have  to  set  limits.  A  large  part  of  our 
protective  legislation  consists  of  prohibiting  things  which  we  find  are  danger^ 
ous,  according  to  common  experience.  Concentration  of  power  has  been  shown 
to  be  dangerous  in  a  democracy,  even  tliough  that  power  may  be  used  benefi- 
cently. For  instance,  on  our  public  highways  we  put  a  limit  on  the  size  of  an 
autotruck,  no  matter  how  well  It  is  run.  It  may  have  the  most  skillful  and 
considerate  driver,  but  Its  mere  size  may  make  it  something  which  the  com- 
munity can  not  tolerate.  In  view  of  the  other  uses  of  the  highway  and  the 
danger  Inherent  In  Its  occupation  to  so  large  an  extent  by  a  single  vehicle. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Lennon  has  a  few  questions  he  would  like 
to  ask. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Mr.  Brandeis,  In  speaking  with  regard  to  the  physical 
betterment  that  has  come  about  In  some  instances  in  these  great  industries,  did 
you  mean  to  indicate  that  these  physical  betterments  were  not  something  of 
an  element  toward  progress,  toward  democratic  manhood? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  think  they  contribute  a  very  material  amount,  provided  they 
do  not  result  in  a  bribe  to  forego  that  which  Is  more  Important. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Now,  to  apply  it  to  the  work  that  the  unions  have  done 
for  physical  betterment.  Increase  of  wages  and  limitation  of  the  hours  and  the 
elimination  of  children  like  In  the  coal  industry. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Oh,  I  think  those  are  all  positive  gains,  unqualified  gains. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Gains  for  manhood? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  They  are  all  gains  for  manhood ;  and  we  recognize  that  man- 
hood Is  what  we  are  striving  for  In  America.  We  are  striving  for  democracy ; 
we  are  striving  for  the  development  Of  men.  It  Is  absolutely  essential  In  order 
that  men  may  develop  that  they  be  properly  fed  and  properly  housed,  and  that 
they  have  proper  opportunities  of  eilucatlon  and  recreation.  We  can  not 
reach  our  goal  without  those  things.  But  we  may  have  all  those  things  and 
have  a  nation  of  slaves.  ^ 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Now,  In  speaking  of  the  exercise  of  power  by  those 
that  acquire  It  through  any  means,  what  is  your  view  as  to  the  exercise  of 
power  in  foundations,  like  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation — the  possibility  of  that  power  being  applied  not  for  the  welfare 
of  humanity,  but  whether  or  not  there  will  be  difficulties  likely  for  the  people  to 
overcome  the  exercise  of  that  power  some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  have  never  given  that  subject  very  close  study,  and  I  have 
never  questioned  any  way  that  those  foundations  arose  from  the  highest  mo- 
tives.   So  far  as  I  have  known  anything  about  them,  they  express  a  desire,  a 
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zealous  purpose  to  aid  humanity.  But  I  have  such  faith  in  democracy  and 
such  a  distrust  of  the  absence  of  it  that  I  liave  felt  a  grave  apprehension  at 
times  as  to  what  might  ultimately  be  the  effect  of  these  foundations  when  the 
conti'ol  shall  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  at  present  are  admin- 
istering them  to  those  who  may  not  be  governed  by  the  excellent  intent  of  the 
creators. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  That  is,  the  creation  of  such  instituti(ms  does  bring 
into  being  a  great  power  that  is  possible  of  application  not  for  the  good  of 
humanity  but  sometimes  under  different  directions? 

Mr.  BBAI9DEIS.  It  is.  I  mean  it  is  creating  the  power  and  we  do  not  Ieuow  into 
what  hands  it  ultimately  may  get  and  how  it  may  be  used.  And  I  think  there 
is  this  also  in  regard  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  inconsistent  with 
our  democratic  aspirations.  I  have,  and  I  tliink  many  must  have,  a  grave  ap- 
prehension as  to  some  of  the  gi*eat  eilncatlonal  endowments  of  the  so-called 
private  universities  in  contrast  vrith  the  State  universities.  I  tliink  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  in  this  country  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  tliat  other 
foundations,  if  they  are  not  too  large,  may  be  very  beneficial ;  provided  always 
that  there  are  other  forces  in  governmental  agencies  which  can  counteract 
them.  Still  I  can  not  lielp  feeling  a  certain  apprehension  as  to  later  results  of 
these  foundations. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Weinstock  has  some  questions  he  would 
like  to  ask. 

Commissioner  Wetnstock.  The  question,  Mr.  Brandeis,  has  been  pot  to  vari- 
ous witnesses  that  have  come  before  us,  as  to  what,  in  tlieir  opinion,  was  the 
prime  remedy'  for  industrial  unrest,  and  diiterent  witnesses  have  offered  differ- 
ent remedies.  One  Ims  suggested  that  the  prime  remedy  in  modem  industry 
is  scientific  management  with  a  bonus  system ;  another  has  suggested  arbitra- 
tion; still  another,  mediation  and  conciliation';  yet  another,  profit  sharing; 
another  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  remedy  lies  along  the  line  of  legal 
minimum  wage.  I  take  it  your  prime  remedy  for  indujstrial  unrest,  from  what 
you  have  said  this  morning,  is  a  condition  of  industrial  democracy? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  That  is  fundamental,  and  I  ."Should  adopt  each  one  of  these  five 
remedies  that  you  have  named  also  as  in  incident,  as  an  aid. 

CommissioDer  Weinstock.  As  subsidiary? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Yes;  as  subsidiary. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  the  prime  remedy,  in  your  opinion,  Ls  indus- 
trial democracY? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is  the  first,  the  essential? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Yes ;  it  is  not  only  a  prime  renietly,  but  absolutely  essential. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Will  you  tell  us,  please,  Mr.  Brandels,  whetJier 
your  opinion  is  that  this  industrial  democracy  should  be  voluntary  or  com- 
pulsory? 

]Mr.  Bbandeis.  I  do  not  l)elieve  it  can  be  made  compulsory  at  the  present  time. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Let  us  be  sure,  please,  that  we  und^^tand  alike 
the  meaning  of  industrial  democracy.  I  understand  by  industrial  democracy 
a  condition  wlioreby  the  worker  has  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  industry — 
a  voice  in  its  affairs.    Do  we  agree  on  that? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Yes,  sir;  and  not  only  a  voice  but  a  vote;  not  merely  a  right 
to  be  heard,  but  a  position  through  which  labor  may  purtieii>ate  in  manage- 
ment. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Has  a  right  of  action  in  regard  to  its  affairs? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Yes;  tlie  power  contributing  to  action — of  participating  in 
action. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Returning,  then,  to  tlie  question  as  to  whether 
you  would  make  that  voluntary  or  compulsory,  what  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Bbandeis;  I  think  that  certainly  for  the  present  it  should  be  made  vol- 
untary, and  the  great  work  now  Is  the  work  of  eiluoation.  I  referred  a  few 
moments  ago  to.  a  protocol  in  the  garment  trade,  and  I  think  the  accomplish- 
ment in  that  trade — in  the  cloaks  suit,  and  skirt  trade — ^to  my  mind,  the  most 
promising  indications  in  the  American  industrial  world. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  To  what  degiee,  in  the  garment  industry,  as  con- 
ducted in  New  York,  does  labor  have  a  voice? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Labor  has  a  voice  in  this  way :  The  protocol  which  was  adopted 
on  September  2,  1910,  did  this:  In  the  first  place  It  removed  certain  known 
grievances — long  hours  and  a  number  of  other  grievancos  incident  to  the  ordi- 
nary conduct  of  business  which  were  then  specified,  and,  among  other  things. 
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the  removal  of  insanitary  conditions.  Such  results  are  accomplLdieci  by  many 
agreements  between  the  union  ami  euipioyers.  But  it  went  very  much  farttier. 
It  created  a  system  of  government  for  employers  on  the  one  hand  and  em- 
ployees <Hi  the  other  hand.  In  many  agreements  between  employers  and  unions 
you  find  a  provision  for  a  grievance  committee,  but  such  committees  are  only 
for  occasional  use.  The  protocol  establishes  a  government  with  administrative 
officers,  courts,  and  a  legislature  always  ready  to  take  up  questions  arising  in 
the  trade. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  Yon  mean  it  is  a  continuous  performance.? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  It  is  absolutely  as  continuous  as  our  political  Government 
They  have  a  well-equipped  office  on  both  sides.  Tliere  are  hundreds  of  manu- 
facturers operating  under  the  doak,  suit,  and  skirt  protocol — ^tlie  oldest  one 
of  the  existing  protocols — and  perhaps  22,000  or  30,000  worker.^  dii-ectly  em- 
ployed in  about  500  shops. 

The  questions  arising  there.  In  view  of  the  diaracter  of  the  industry,  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  officials  of  the  union  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  employers 
on  the  other  hand  are  constantly  passing  uiion  tht^se  questions. 

The  regular  paid  officers,  like  administrators  in  the  city  or  State  government, 
act  from  day  to  day  and  many  times  a  day  on  questions  presented.  But  besides 
there  come  up  from  time  to  time  questions  more  serious  and  far-reachiug,  simi- 
lar to  questions  submitted  to  our  courts.  And  there  come  up  other  questions,  like 
those  we  have  to  submit  to  our  legislatures.  These  representatives  of  employers 
and  employees  come  together  to  determine  the  problems  of  thQ  trade  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  that  members  of  the  legislatures  and  the  judges  of  the 
courts  come  together  to  decide  the  matters  for  the  Nation  or  of  the  State  or  of 
the  cit3\  It  is  participation  in  tlie  decision  of  such  questions  arising  between 
employer  and  employee  which  brings  those  men  constantly  into  relation  with 
each  other. 

Some  of  these  questions  are  very  difficult  questions;  they  are  questions 
which  call  for  the  inventive  faculties,  questions  which  involve  experiments, 
questions  which  compel  deep  thinking.  But  the  representatives  of  employer 
and  employee  called  together  to  solve  those  questions  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  problems  which  arise  are  problems  of  the  trade  and  not  problems  of 
one  side  or  the  other  of  a  controvery;  that  no  satisfactory  solution  can  be 
reached  by  shifting  the  responsibility  and  getting  rid  of  the  question  by  throw- 
ing the  burden  on  to  the  other  side,  saying,  **The  fault  is  yours;  solve  the 
problem."  Most  of  the  members  of  this  industrial  government  have  come  to 
recognize  that  conscious  fault  or  wrongdoing  on  either  side  is  rather  uncommon. 

Their  board  of  arbitration,  of  which  I  have  acted  as  chairman,  is  not  an 
arbitration  board  acting  like  one  settling  a  strika  It  is  comparable  rather  to 
the  highest  court  of  appeal  on  judicial  questions  and  occasionally  Congress  on 
legislative  questions. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  protocol  there  was  often  the  claim  that  one  side 
or  the  other  was  at  fault;  there  was  mutual  recrimination,  such  as  is  con- 
stantly occurring  in  controversies  between  employer  and  employee.  Now  the 
attitude  is  just  tlie  opposite. 

At  one  of  the  most  heated  hearings  last  year  one  of  the  employers  cnme 
to  me,  who  had  been  very  bitter  in  the  earlier  days  and  said,  "  We  can  not 
do  this  thing  that  the  union  wants;  but  if  I  were  the  union  representative, 
I  should  ask  for  the  same  thing.*'  Now,  that  is  the  way  tliey  apinroach  the 
problems,  each  side  recognizing  that  the  other  person  has  rights.  And  when 
there  is  a  conflict,  it  is  seen  that  usually  this  presents  a  condition  to  be 
remedied ;  that  it  is  the  .joint  obligation  of  both  sides  to  remedy  it ;  that  they 
must  get  together  and  work  out  the  problem  if  the  difficulty  is  to  be  removed. 
They  recognize  that  it  is  the  business  of  both  sides. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  take  it  that  in  this  particular  industry,  there 
is  an  earnest  and  sincere  effort  on  both  sides  to  find  equity? 

Mr.  Branueis.  It  is  not  merely  to  And  equity — that  is  one  tiling.  I  think 
as  a  rule  we  have  gotten  past  the  point,  except  in  the  heat  of  individual  ques- 
tions that  come  up — but  usually  both  sides  desire  equity.  They  have  reachetl 
now  a  desire  to  solve  industrial  problems,  and  the  recognition  that  the  problems 
of  the  employer  can  not  be  solv^ed  by  shifting  them  onto  the  employee,  and 
that  the  problems  of  the  employee  can  not  be  solvel  by  shifting  tlieni  onto  the 
employer ;  that  some  way  must  be  found  to  arrive  at  the  cause  of  tlie  difficulty, 
to  remove  that  cause,  and  relieve  the  trade,  as  a  whole,  from  the  crushing 
burden.  That  is  a  hopeful  attitude,  ainl  it  Is  the  only  attitude  that  can  lead 
to  the  solution  of  these  industrial  difficulties. 
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Ck>mmlssioner  Wein stock.  How  many  of  these  suggested  remedies  are  em- 
bodied In  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  garment  industry  of  Xew  York — 
scientific  management  with  bonus,  is  that  a  part  of  it? 

Mr.  BsANDEis.  I  think  it  has  a  recognition.  I  think  they  recognize,  as  I 
believe  all  intelligent  and  enlightened  thinkers  will  recognize,  that  the  only 
way  to  permanently  and  appreciably  l)etter  the  condition  of  labor,  is  to  Increase 
productivity  and  to  eliminate  the  waste.  That  is  what  scientific  management  is. 
It  means  merely  getting  more  with  less  effort  It  means  stopping  all  waste 
effort  either  in  the  exertion  of  the  individuals  or  in  goods.  Just  how  you  are 
going  to  apply  the  principle  is  a  matter  of  detalL  It  is  most  Important  that 
it  shall  be  applied  democratically.  It  can  not  be  successfully  applied  otherwise 
in  the  long  run;  that  is,  both  employer  and  employee  must  come  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  elimination  of  waste  is  beneficial  to  both  sides  and  that  they 
must  cooperate  to  produce  the  best  results  and  the  most  effective  methods  of 
production.  That  condition  is  -  recognized  under  the  agreement  of  the  protocol 
referred  to,  not  by  express  declaration  in  the  protocol,  but  by  the  action  and 
attitude  of  the  leaders. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Before  I  put  my  next  question  I  want  to  preface 
it  by  asking  another  question  to  lay  the  foundation.  You  and  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  overproduction  and  underconsumption.  Now,  as  an  eco- 
nomic student  do  you  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  overproduction,  or  is  it 
because  of  underconsumption? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  It  think  it  is  underconsumption,  or  maladjustment  in  distribu- 
tion. I  think  it  is  entirely  true  that  at  a  given  time  you  may  have  produced 
an  amount  that  the  market  can  not  take.  You  may  disarrange  conditions 
or  produce  an  article  which  the  market  does  not  want  But  we  have  not  the 
power  to  produce  more  than  there  is  a  potential  desire  to  consume. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  other  words,  so  long  as  there  are  hungry 
mouths  and  naked  bodies  in  the  world  there  can  not  be  overproduction? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Not  only  hungry  mouths  and  naked  bodies,  but  there  are 
many  other  things  that  people  want 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  then,  if  we  are  laboring  under  a  condition  of 
underconsumption  rather  than  of  overproduction,  is  it  or  is  it  not  wise  to 
minimize  production? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  economic  errors  to  put  any 
limitation  upon  production.  If  we  took  all  the  property  there  is  in  the  country 
to-day  and  distributed  it  equally  among  the  people  of  the  country,  we  should 
not  improve  conditions  materially.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  bring  that 
Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  workers  which  Mr.  Lennon  referred  to, 
and  in  which  I  heartily  agree,  is  to  make  not  only  the  worker  but  all  the  people 
produce  more  so  that  there  will  be  more  to  divide. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Then  to  see  to  it  that  the  division  is  a  fair  division. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  And  I  have  felt  in  connection  with  scientific  management,  with 
the  introduction  of  that  method  of  producing  more,  that  we  ought  to  make  up 
for  the  opportunity  we  lost  when  we  changed  from  hand  labor  to  machine 
labor.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  when  that  change  was  made  the  em- 
ployer got  more  than  he  ought  to  have  got;  and  labor  did  not  get  its  share, 
because  labor  was  not  organized.  Now,  when  labor  is  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  organized,  labor  ought  to  insist  upon  scientific  management  It  has  a 
just  cause  of  complaint  if  a  business  is  not  well  managed.  Then,  when  the 
proceeds  of  good  management  are  secured,  labor  ought  to  insist  upon  getting 
its  share;  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  think  its  share  ought  to  be  large,  because  of  the 
reason  that  when  machines  were  introduced  labor  did  not  get  its  share. 

Commissioner  W^einstock.  W^ell,  then,  assuming  Mr.  Brandeis,  that  our  ma- 
chinery for  distribution  was  perfected  so  that  everything  that  we  produced 
reached  the  parties  that  needed  it,  and  it  was  placed  within  his  power  to  buy — 
assuming  that,  then  the  more  that  was  produced  under  those  circumstances,  the 
more  there  would  be  to  divide  between  employer  and  worker.    Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  I  think  that  is ;  yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  then,  if  I»  as  your  fellow  worker,  should 
advocate  or  advise  you  to  minimize  your  output,  would  I  be  your  friend  or 
your  enemy? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  A  condition  might  well  arise  where  it  might  be  to  my  in- 
dividual benefit  to  restrict  production,  but  the  benefit  to  labor  as  a  whole  would 
be  immensely  advanced  by  increasing  production.    We  ought  to  develop  en- 
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lightened  unselfishness,  as  n  stibstitnte  for  the  old,  so-cftlled,  enlightened  selfish- 
ness; and  enlightened  unselfishness  would  give  us  all  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  have. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  And  while  it  is  undisputed,  and  would  be,  I  think, 
that  organized  labor  officially  has  never  advocated  a  diminished  output,  yet 
the  general  opinion  is  that  unofficially  many  branches  of  organized  labor  look 
with  favor  upon  a  diminished  output.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  wise  or  unwise 
thing? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Unwise.  I  think  It  Is  due  probably  to  two  causes.  In  the 
first  place  it  has  an  historical  cause.  Worklngmen  have  known  that  in  a 
great  many  Instances  employers  encouraged  an  Increased  output,  particularly 
when  business  was  depressed,  and  then  when  earnings  grew  large  they  cut  the 
rate  of  pay.  In  -that  way  increased  profits  have  resulted  not  necessarily  In  a 
decrease  of  pay.  but  not  in  a  corresponding  increase  In  the  wages  of  the  worker. 
That  was  unfair.  The  employees  were  thus  cheated  in  a  great  many  cases 
by  individual  employers;  and  in  many  minds  has  arisen  the  belief  that  labor 
will  not  gain  by  increased  production.  That  this  is  going  to  be  perhaps  It 
Now,  that  is  the  historical  cause.  It  is  merely  an  Instance  showing  how  the 
wrongful  act  of  each  person  Is  injuring  an  Immense  number  of  other  persons, 
how  one  employer  has  the  capacity  to  injure  a  thousand  employees. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bkandeis.  That  is  one  thing. 

The  other  thing  is,  I  think,  uneconomic  thinking.  Many  labor  leaders  have 
logarded  demand  as  static,  as  something  fixed.  They  have  therefore  assumed 
that  if  there  is  a  hundred  per  cent  to  divide.  It  will  last  longer  if  we  each  do 
less,  and  it  will  go  further.  That  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  unsound,  as  shown  by 
experience.  There  Is  no  fixed  demand.  Demand  is  capable  of  almost  any  • 
degree  of  expansion.  It  is  partly  this  unfortunate  lack  of  confidence  in  em- 
ployers, as  a  whole,  and  partly  a  failure  to  recognize  the  results  of  economic 
experience  to  which  the  tendency  of  many  labor  leaders  to  restrict  production 
by  the  individual  worker  Is  due. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Brandels,  you,  In  your  position, 
lire  not  an  employer  nor  are  you  a  wage  earner.  You  have  been  an  economic 
student. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Yes ;  and  to  a  gi*eat  extent  an  adviser  both  of  employers  and 
of  wage  earners. 

Commissioner  Weinstook.  Exactly.  Now,  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mission, will  you  be  good  enough  to  point  out,  Mr.  Brandeis,  what  you  have 
observed  to  be  the  mistakes  of  employers  in  dealing  with  labor.  Will  you 
brief  thorn? 

Mr.  Brandets.  I  think  the  main  mistake  that  the  employers  have  made  has 
been  a  failure  to  acquire  understanding  of  the  conditions  and  facts  concerning 
labor.  There  has  been  ignorance  in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  employers — 
ip;norance  due  in  large  part  to  lack  of  imagination.  Emploj^ers  have  not  been 
able  to  think  themselves  into  the  labor  position.  They  do  not  understand  labor 
nnd  many  successful  business  men  have  never  recognized  that  labor  presents 
the  most  Important  problem  in  the  business.  One  of  the  ablest  business  men 
I  ever  came  in  contact  with,  and  who  later  made  some  very  important  advances 
in  dealing  with  labor  problems,  said  to  me  when  I  first  had  occasion  to  discuss 
r  pressing  labor  problem  with  him  "I  want  to  take  up  the  labor  question  when 
I  get  around  to  it.'*  He  had  been  proceeding  for  years  with  a  reorganization 
of  his  business  in  all  other  respects — in  respect  to  distribution,  in  respect  to 
financing  and  factory  organization — but  he  postponed  taking  up  the  labor  ques- 
tion until  he  should  be  through  with  all  the  other  problems.  Now,  he  was  a 
man  \\^o  looked  upon  business  as  applied  science — as  something  to  be  thought 
out.  His  was  a  master  mind ;  he  was  also  a  man  of  splendid  heart  and  charac- 
ter In  every  way.  But  he  had  held  the  traditions  generally  prevailing  that 
labor  was  something  you  could  leave  to  the  superintendents  of  your  factories. 
He  held  an  attitude  similar  to  that  which  the  chairman  called  attention  to  as 
being  the  attitude  of  directors  who  had  testified  here.  Instead  of  recognizing 
that  in  most  businesses  the  labor  problem  is  the  most  important  one,  even  from 
the  business  standpoint ;  that  if  you  solve  that  satisfactorily  all  other  problems 
are  comparatively  simple,  it  had  seemed  to  him  one  that  could  be  left  to  a 
subordinate.  The  fact  that  this  man,  whose  record  as  a  business  man  Is  very 
high,  both  in  character  and  ability,  was  putting  off  the  labor  question  until 
he  got  through  with  all  the  others,  shows  why  labor  has  been  so  often  mis- 
understood by  employers. 
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The  otUer  cause  of  employers'  difficulties  is  a  failure  to  think  clearly.  The 
employers'  refusal  to  deal  with  a  uuiou  is  ordinarily  due  to  erroneous  reason- 
iug  or  false  sentiment.  The  man  who  refuses  to  deal  with  the  union  acts 
ordinarily  from  a  good  motive.  He  is  impressed  with  "  union  dictation."  He 
is  apt  to  think  *'  this  is  my  business  and  the  American  has  the  right  of  liberty 
of  contract."  He  honestly  believes  that  he  is  standing  up  for  a  high  principle 
and  is  willing  often  to  run  the  risk  of  having  his  business  ruined  rather  than 
abandon  that  principle.  They  have  not  thought  out  clearly  enough  that  liberty 
means  exercising  one's  rights  consistently  with  a  like  exercise  of  rights  by 
other  people;  that  liberty  Ls  distinguished  from  license  in  that  it  is  subject  to 
certain  restrictions,  and  that  no  one  can  expect  to  secure  liberty  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  recognize  it  in  America  without  having  liis  rights  curtailed  in 
those  respects  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  limit  them  in  the  general  public 
interest  Tiie  failure  of  many  employers  to  recognize  these  simple  truths  is  a 
potent  reason  why  employers  have  not  been  willing  to  deal  with  unions.  I 
think  our  employers,  as  a  rule,  are  kind  hearted ;  they  mean  to  do  right ;  they 
mean  to  be  just ;  and  there  is  no  difference  between  the  men  who  have  fought 
the  hardest  against  labor  unions  and  those  who  have  yielded  to  and  dealt  with 
labor  unions  in  that  respect,  except  that  the  former  have  not  had  that  educa- 
tion which  c(»mes  from  actual  active  cooperation  with  unions  In  the  solution 
of  these  problems. 

I  had  my  llrst  practical  exi^rience  in  dealing  with  labor  problems  while 
acting  for  manufacturers  in  the  effort  to  settle  or  prevent  strikes.  I  found 
if  I  wanted  to  bring  about  a  settlement  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
head  of  the  business  be  brought  Into  the  conference.  If  the  employer  was  a 
large  corporation,  nothing  less  than  the  president  would  do,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  required  the  president  of  the  international  union  to  deal  with  the 
man  in  real  authority.  My  effort  was  to  bring  these  two  men  together  and 
make  each  understand  the  problems  of  the  other.  And  when  I  could  bring 
that  about,  when  I  could  make  the  union  understand  the  employers'  prob- 
lem and  the  employer  the  union's  problem,  a  settlement  was  almost  certain. 
The  next  step  was  to  make  the  individual  employee  feel  that  whatever  the 
system  of  dealing,  either  through  sui>erintendents  or  otherwise,  that  there 
was  no  individual  In  that  employ  who  was  so  insignificant  but  that  if  he 
believed  a  wrong  was  done  him.  he  could,  in  tlie  last  amilysLs,  appeal  to  the 
highest  official  of  the  corporation.  When  once  that  principle  was  established 
the  danger  of  a  rupture  between  employer  and  employee  was  usually  passed. 
The  labor  men  felt  faith ;  they  felt  that  they  could  deal  with  the  employer  In 
full  confidence;  and  under  those  circumstances  I  found  that  the  laboring  man 
would  accept  the  definite  statement  of  the  corporation  as  to  what  they  could 
afford  to  pay  and  what  they  could  not  afford  to  pay.  I  offered  the  uaion  repre- 
sentative the  opportunity  of  going  through  the  employer's  books;  offered  them 
every  facility  to  learn  tlie  actual  facts  and  requested  their  suggestions.  They 
withdrew  manfully  from  the  opposition,  for  they  were  convinced  they  were 
being  dealt  with  fairly,  and  that  the  rights  of  each  individual  laboring  man 
were  recognized  as  important  as  those  of  tlie  biggest  oflTieial.  The  corporation 
operated  many  factories,  but  the  president  was  not  burdened  with  numerous 
appeals.  The  fact  that  he  recognized  that  there  was  notlilng  more  important 
than  the  rights  of  the  individual  laboring  man  to  human  treatment  was  all 
the  assurance  needed. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  fc^el,  then,  Mr.  Brandeis,  that  one  mistake 
that  employers  have  made  Is  not  putting  themselves  In  the  other  fellow's 
place? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Yes;  In  not  putting  themselves  in  the  other  fellow's  place 
is  one  thing,  and  not  recognizing  that  in  order  to  put  themselves  In  the  other 
fellow's  place  they  must  come  into  actual  contact  with  him.  Now,  one  of  the 
great  things  that  has  been  accomplislied  in  tlie  garment  trade  through  this 
protocol  is,  that  the  employers  liave  sat  down  with  the  laboring  men  again 
and  again  to  deal  with  individual  problems,  and  these  men,  no  matter  how 
much  they  differ — and  they  differ  vei'y  radically  and  witli  the  greatest  of  in- 
tensity— ^have  the  greatest  respect  for  one  another.  They  have  tlie  same  re- 
spect for  one  another  which  opposing  lawyers  have  for  each  other.  Their  con- 
flict does  not  create  emnlty.  The  men  though  contending  for  exactly  the  op- 
posite results  become  friends. 

Commissioner  Wkin stock.  Are  there  any  mistakes  that  emi)loyers  have  made 
that  you  care  to  touch  upon? 
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Mr.  Bbandeis.  Well,  I  think  that  emlxxlles  the  principal  mistakes.  Now, 
the  other  thing,  which  I  think  Is  involved  in  what  I  have  said,  is  the  tendency 
to  deduce  a  wrong  motive  from  what  appeara  to  be  a  wrong  result.  In  things 
economic  and  social,  wrong  results  do  not  proceed  to  any  very  great  extent 
from  wrong  m<^tives.  The  motives  are,  in  the  main,  right,  meaning  by  "  mo- 
tives,'* Intent  But  the  results  sought  are  very  often  wrong.  People  fall  to 
recognize  true  values.  It  is  failure  to  recognize  things  at  their  real  worth 
which  leads  to  unfortunate  results. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  On  the  otlier  hand,  Mr.  Brandeis,  what  are  the 
mistakes  of  organized  labor,  as  you  see  them? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Well,  in  many  ways  they  are  similar — they  are  the  corre- 
lative of  the  mistakes  of  the  employers. 

I  think  in  the  first  place  the  commonest  mistake  Is  a  belief  that  the  em- 
ployer is  earning  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  at  the  expense  of  labor. 
Taking  all  things  Into  consideration,  tlie  employer  rarely  earns  *'  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money."  He  earns  in  a  great  many  cases  far  less  than  is  proper 
for  the  industry.  The  margins  of  earnings  in  most  business  is  less  than  it 
should  be— less  than  is  required  for  safety.  The  workingmeu  are  mostly  un- 
familiar with  large  figures  and  are  misled  by  tliem.  They  do  not  readily 
understand  percentages,  and  they  do  not  consider  the  risk  that  is  involved. 
Very  few  workmen  appreciate  how  necessary  it  is  that  there  should  sometimes 
be  large  profits  in  order  to  set  off  the  losses.  Few  people  care  to  advertise 
their  losses,  but  the  profits  are  advertised  freely,  and  very  often  are  exag- 
gerated. 

Now,  what  the  employer  needs  most  Is  to  have  proper  representatives  of 
labor  understand  the  problems  of  his  business ;  how  serious  they  are,  how  great 
is  the  chance  of  losing  money,  how  relatively  small  is  the  cluince  of  making 
large  profits,  and  how  great  is  the  percentage  of  failures.  Put  a  competent 
representative  of  labor  on  your  board  of  directors;  make  him  grapple  with 
the  problems  wheflier  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  specific  thing,  and  undertake  to 
balance  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  presented,  and  he  will  get  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  operate  a  business  successfully  and  what  the 
dangers  are  of  the  destruction  of  the  capital  in  the  business.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  union  leaders  were  demanding  from  my  client  an  Increase  In  wages,  and  I 
asked  them:  "How  much  do  you  think  the  employer  ought  to  earn  before  he 
increases  your  wages''?  thoy  named  a  figure  which  was  far  above  his  actual 
earnings,  and  I  said  to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  the  books  are  open.  If  you  can  find 
either  that  more  Is  being  earned,  or  can  show  any  way  in  which  the  employer 
can  earn  more  than  he  Is  earning,  the  balance  shall  go  to  you."  That  put  the 
responsibilities  upon  the  labor  leaders;  they  came  to  realize  the  diflflculties 
under  which  the  employer  was  laboring  and  acquiesced  in  the  situation.  The 
second  cause  of  discord  Is  the  natural  distrust  felt  by  labor  due  largely  to 
their  lack  of  knowledge  and  of  opportunities  for  knowledge. 

The  third  cause  is  the  sense  of  being  subject  to  the  power  of  the  employer. 
That  feeling  of  subjection  can  not  be  removed  without  changing  the  conditions 
under  which  Industry  Is  being  carried  on.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  labor's  ' 
mistakes  is  the  practice,  in  many  trades  or  conununitles,  of  restricting  produc- 
tion. That  is  a  very  serious  difficulty.  Nothing  would  do  so  much  to  win  the 
employer  to  collective  bargaining  as  action  on  the  part  of  the  labor  leaders 
favoring  increased  production.  If  employers  could  be  satisfied  that  unionism 
meant  increased  production  and  better  discipline  and  that  the  unions  were 
striving  for  that  result,  a  large  part  of  the  apprehension  of  employers  would  be 
removed  and  collective  bargaining  would  be  wisely  extended. 

Both  labor  and  employers  should  bear  constantly  In  mind  that  each  is  his 
brother *s  keeper;  that  every  employer  is  Injured  by  any  single  employer  who 
does  labor  a  wrong;  and  that  every  laboring  man  and  every  union  Is  injured 
by  every  individual  unionist  who  does  an  employer  a  wrong.  The  Influence  of 
a  single  wrongful  act  by  one  who  can  be  classified,  is  tremendous.  It  affects 
every  other  member  of  the  class.  Wlien  an  employer  acts  Improperly  toward 
his  employees,  it  is  the  business  of  otlier  employers  to  see  that  such  conduct 
is  prevented,  for  his  wrong  will  injure  them.  And  in  the  same  way  any  lack 
of  fairness  and  any  act  of  lawlesisuess  on  the  part  of  labor  is  certain  to  Injure 
other  workers  and  the  unions  as  a  wiiole,  and  the  individual  members  of  labor 
unions  with  employers. 

Chairman  Weinstock.  Am  I  right  In  assuming,  Mr.  Brandeis,  tliat  if  you 
were  a  wage  earner,  vou  would  be  a  unionist? 
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Mr.  Bbandeis.  Decidedly. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  as  a  wage  earner  and  a  unionist,  who  has 
abiding  at  heart  the  welfare  of  your  fellow  workers,  what  would  be  your 
preachment  to  them? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  My  first  one  would  be  to  endeavor  to  make  union  men.  In  their 
accomplishment  and  in  their  conduct,  superior  to  nonunion  men,  so  that  a 
man  would  want  a  unionist  in  his  employ  as  against  a  nonunion  man.  It  is 
to  raise  the  effectiveness  and  the  morale  and  to  make  every  member  of  a  union 
realize  he  is  a  traitor  to  the  cause  if  he  does  not  do  the  best  that  is  in  his 
power. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  would  be  your  preachment  to  your  fellows 
on  the  questions  of  violence  In 

Mr.  Brandeis  (interrupting).  Oh,  of  course,  absolutely  it  must  be  avoided, 
because  such  acts  ruin  the  reputation  of  labor  unions. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  would  you  have  the  unions  do  to  Its  mem- 
bers who  committed  violence  in  labor  troubles? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  think  they  ought  to  discipline  them  In  the  most  serious 
way,  and  that,  Instead  of  protecting  them  where  they  have  been  in  the  wrong, 
they  should  be  tlie  first  to  apply  corrective  measures. 

Commissioner  Weinstock,  Do  you  know  of  any  greater  enemies  to  unionism 
outside  of  the  unions  than  the  unionist  lawbreaker? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  No ;  he  furnishes  the  most  potent  weapon  to  those  fighting  the 
unions. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  mean  that  he  puts  a  weapon  into  the  hands 
of  the  communltj' 

Mr.  Brandeis  (interrupting).  He  does — he  puts  It  there. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  If  you  were  an  employer,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Brandeis,  and  had, to  deal  with  an  unreasonable  union,  a  union  which  would 
come  to  you  and  thereaten  that  unless  you  acceded  to  certain  demands  that 
you  knew  were  unfair  and  unreasonable,  they  would  strike,  what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  If  it  was  clear  that  they 'were  unfair  and  unreasonable,  I 
think  the  only  thing  to  do  Is  to  resist,  either  on  the  part  of  the  union  or  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  ultimately,  unless  there  is  some  way  of  settling  this 
by  arbitration;  and  I  believe  it  should  not  be  an  arbitration  specially  created 
for  the  pui'pose,  but  it  should  be  an  existing  government,  as  I  have  described 
in  the  case  of  the  protocol.  It  seems  to  me,  then.  In  the  absence  of  such  ma- 
chinery, the  only  thing  to  do,  if  you  are  sure  you  are  right,  or,  rather,  if  you 
are  sure  that  the  other  person  is  wrong.  Is  to  resist  to  the  end.  That  Is  the  only 
thing  you  can  do,  unless  you  have  created  a  government  which  is  the  sub- 
stitute for  force.  Valuable  as  mediation  has  been,  valuable  as  are  the  offices 
of  the  public  officials  in  trying  to  bring  people  together  when  there  Is  a  diffi- 
culty, such  arbitration  usually  Involves  substituting  for  the  decision  of  the 
parties  who  know  something,  the  decision  of  somebody  else  who  knows  prac- 
tically nothing. 

But  if  you  have  a  continuing  government  in  which  these  questions  are  being 
taken  up  from  day  to  day  and  grievances  are  averted  rather  than  settled,  the 
representatives  of  employer  and  employee  learn  to  respect  each  other's  Intelli- 
gence as  well  as  each  other's  motives.  There  are  very  few  difficulties  which 
can  not  be  adjusted  by  a  careful  discussion  of  the  facts.  But  then  the  parties 
should  come  before  their  tribunal  not  with  demands,  but  with  requests.  De- 
mand should  be  resisted.  Requests  should  be  carefully  considered;  and  upou 
proper  consideration  and  the  development  of  relevant  facts  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion Is  apt  to  be  tound. 

During  a  long  period  in  which  I  undertook  to  adjust  matters  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  although  the  agreements  contained  provision  for  arbi- 
tration, the  problems  were  settled  through  investigation  and  discussion  and 
not  by  arbitration.  Usually  the  facts  were  found  to  be  something  different 
from  that  which  either  party  had  supposed  them  to  be. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  Is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  O'Connell  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  This  question  of  the  union  being — taking  up  the 
punishment  of  members  for  alleged  violation  of  law,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I 
suppose  what  you  have  said  in  that  regard  applies  just  the  same  to  the  em- 
ployer? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Absolutely;  absolutely. 

Commissioner  O'Conneix.  And  that  there  is  no  more  lawbreaking  on  one  side 
than  the  other? 
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Mr.  Braxdeis.  I  have  no  question  but  that  there  is  equality  in  that  respect. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Mr.  Brandeis,  we  have  had  Ijefore  our  commission 
on  a  number  of  occasions  during  our  sitting  here  so  far,  large  captains  of  in- 
dustry connected  with  large  corporations  wiio  speak  of  tlieir  belief  tliat  men 
have  the  right  to  organize  and  should  organize,  but  they  do  not  want  to  recog- 
nize them  as  an  organization.  They  speak  of  being  willing  to  do  bo  if  they 
were  a  good  organization.  Now,  in  your  experience  with  a  large  number  of 
employers  and  employees,  and  the  adjustments  with  which  you  have  been  asso- 
ciated you  have  probably  heard  tJie  expression  or  heard  it  said  that  tliere  were 
good  and  bad  unions.  Could  you  give  this  commission  some  idea  of  what  Is 
meant  by  a  good  union? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Well,  I  don't  think  very  much  of  the  distinction  between  a 
good  and  a  bad  union,  that  there  is  anything  very  clear  there.  There  are  good 
and  bad  corporations  and  good  and  bad  unions  and  good  and  bad  individuals. 
I  think  we  have  got  to  deal  with  all  of  them ;  but  how  we  deal  with  them  will 
depend  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  individual. 

There  are  unions,  as  there  are  corporations,  where  the  only  way  you  can 
deal  with  them  is  to  deal  with  them  by  war  until  they  are  properly  managed; 
but  to  recognize  them  is  something  you  ought  to  do  anyhow ;  that  is,  the  idea 
that  you  won't  recognize  them,  the  idea  that  you  won't  talk  with  them,  the 
idea  that  you  won't  comnmnicate  with  them  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  errone- 
ous. They  are  there,  and  you  must  recognize  them  reasonably.  You  are  doing 
a  perfectly  foolish  thing  if  you  do  not  recognize  them.  But  If  they  do  not  be- 
have proi)erly,  do  not  behave  decently  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  men,  the 
only  thing  to  do,  in  the  absence  of  some  tribunal  or  some  government  which 
will  make  them  behave  properly  through  'Its  iK>wer,  is  to  recognize  them  as 
belligerents  instead  of  recognizing  them  as  friends  and  allies  and  associates. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Various  employers  give  various  reasons  for  their 
refusal  to  treat  with  organized  labor  or  their  employees  jointly,  preferring  to 
treat  in  the  oi)en  field,  as  they  say,  with  the  individual  worker,  thus  not  inter- 
fering with  a  man's  American  rights,  citizenship,  and  so  on.  And  among  the 
things  that  they  assign  as  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  deal  with  organized  labor 
is  that  it  is  unincorporated.    Do  you  think  that  is  a  justifiable  reason? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Oli,  I  think  not.  I  think  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  that. 
In  fact,  if  lal)or  is  to  incorporate,  I  suppose  it  would  be  rather  for  its  own 
protection  than  the  protection  of  the  other  side,  that  it  would  be  necessary. 

Commissioner  O'Connell,  Be  rather  in  a  corjiorate  form  where  it  would  be 
placing  itself  in  a  position  to  be  constantly  dragged  before  the  courts  and 
justices  of  the  peace  and  mulcted  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  have  thought  myself  that  labor's  apprehension  of  incor- 
poration was  largely  unfounded ;  but  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  an  em- 
ployer should  say,  "  We  won't  deal  with  you  because  you  are  not  incorporated  " ; 
that  is,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  reason  in  the  world  why  an  employer  should 
say  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  thought  that  many  of  the  reasons  given  by 
labor  unions  for  not  incorporating  were  not  sound  reasons.  I  think  it  is 
really  a  question  of  no  very  great  importance.  And  the  main  reason  that  I 
would  suggest  to  labor,  or  might  suggest,  why  they  should  incorporate  would  be 
to  remove  this  more  or  less  groundless  idea  on  the  part  of  employers  that  there 
was  something  in  incorporation  which  would  put  a  union  on  an  equality  with 
the  corporation  itself.  I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  in  it  of  any  intrinsic 
importance,  however. 

Connnissloner  O'Connell.  Do  you  believe  the  officials  of  the  organizations 
of  labor  should  have  the  power  and  authority  vested  in  them  by  their  members 
so  as  to  speak  for  them  and  bind  them  the  same  as  the  president  of  a  corpora- 
tion should  or  has?  • 

^Ir.  Brandeis.  Well,  I  think  it  very  important — of  course,  that  differs  with 
different  questions.  The  uniim  is  a  democratic  organization  and  it  differs 
from  the  corporation  in  respect  to  the  fact  that  in  a  corporation  it  is  money 
that  votes ;  that  is,  a  man  with  50,000  shares  has  more  voice  than  the  man  with 
one  shar.e — legally.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  oflficers  should,  so  far  as 
lK)s.slble,  be  vested  with  a  discretion,  because  I  think  In  important  matters  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  have  that  discretion  in  order  to  get  the  best  possible 
terms  when  they  are  negotiating.  But  we  have  got  to  recognize  that  a  union 
Is  a  democracy,  and  therefore  the  oflficials  should  in  some  form  have  the  con- 
firnuition  of  the  members  of  the  union  of  what  they  are  doing  so  far  as  possible. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  You  believe  the  organization  of  the  wage  workers 
in  their  unions,  be  they  gocnl  or  bad  or  indifferent,  have  been  of  some  service 
In  improving  their  opportunities  in  life. 
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Mr.  Brandeis.  Oh,  of  very  great  service. 

Ck>iniuifisLoDer  0*Connkll.  One  of  the  largest  employers  lieard  before  the 
commission  here  in  answer  to  a  question  said  that  he  believed  that  conditions 
would  be  us  goMl,  and  indiustriai  l>euefits  to  workinginen,  as  they  are,  if  tliere 
had  not  been  organization  at  all. 

Mr.  Bbanoeis.  I  thinlc  they  would  have  been  intolerable. 

Commissioner  O'Cotvnexl.  You  tliink  Just  tiie  reverse? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Ooxxeij^  You  believe  that  all  tilings,  except  iiossibly  the 
question  of  wages,  and  that  even  not  minimum  wage,  should  be  regulated  by 
law? 

Mr.  Bbanmsis.  No;  I  tliinlc  the  question  of  what  we  should  regulate  by  law 
is  purely  a  question  to  be  determined  by  experience.  We  should  not  regulate 
anything  by  law  except  where  an  evil  exists  which  the  existing  forces  of 
unionism  or  otherwise,  labor,  are  unable  to  deal  with  it.  You  can  hot  lay 
down  any  better  rule  than  this,  that  it  is  desirable  that  people  should  be  left 
with  the  powers  of  free  contract  between  one  another  except  so  far  as  ex- 
perience sliows  that  the  existing  forces  will  prevent  contracts  fair  in  their 
results.  The  provisions  ma<ie  law  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children 
or  for  sanitary  conditions  and  safety  of  all  wage  earners  are  justified,  so  far 
and  only  so  far  as  experience  shows  that  without  them  we  shall  suffer  evils. 
We  ought  to  go  as  far  as,  from  time  to  time,  it  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  community  from  those  evils,  but  no  further.  How  far  we  must  go  will 
vary  in  different  communities.  And  we  can  very  well  see  that  in  certain 
trades;  for  instance,  where  there  is  a  complete  organization  there  may  be  no 
need  for  legislation,  because  the  trade-unions  are  able  to  protect  the  workers. 
In  other  trades  and  other  communities  where  organization  is  absent  for  any 
reason,  such  as  lack  of  public  education  or  sex,  it  may  be  necessary  to  enter 
upon  the  field  of  legislation  in  order  that  the  great  public  needs  may  be 
preserved. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  Do  you  believe  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an 
organization  of  the  wage  workers  in  our  time  in  this  country,  that  it  lias 
had  a  tempering  effect  upon  tlie— sort  of  a  keeping  of  them  down — in  <»ther 
words,  having  an  effect  of  the  prevention  of  trouble  and  prevention  of  violen<v. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  think  it  has  been  a  very  conservative  tendency. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Hasn't  it  had  an  educating  effect  upon  the  wage 
workers? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Undoubtedly. 

Commissioiier  O'C'onnell.  And  no  otlior  iufluencos  had  any  more  e<lucationul 
effect? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  don*t  know  of  any. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Has  the  .<;lngle  Individual  as  a  wage  worker  or 
wealth  producer  in  our  town  any  opportunity  or  chance,  as  an  individual,  to 
protect  and  take  care  of  himself  and  get  right  and  Justice  as  a  wage  worker? 

Mr.  Brandkis.  He  lias  not  in  many  trades  and  many  occupations. 

Commissioner  O'Conneix.  I  am  .speaking  of  the  unorganized  individual. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  think  there  are  some  occupations  where  he  probably  has, 
and  in  some  industries  where  he  has;  but  it  is  a  question  of  the  relation  of 
force.  When  you  have  a  large  employer,  who  not  only  is  large  in  size  but  who 
has  large  means,  and  who  can  exert  those  means  in  summoning  aid  In  any 
contest,  and  has  great  power  of  endurance,  there  the  individual  has  no  stand- 
ing against  him.  If  you  make  that  unit  large  enough,  as  in  case  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  even  the  existence  of  a  union  will  leave  the  individual  worker 
practically  without  protection. 

As*an  industry  develops  into  a  larger  unit,  the  chances  of  the  individual 
being  able  to  protect  himself  diminishes.  Self -protect  ion  is  possible  only  where 
real  free<lom  of  contract  exists.  The  only  freedom  the  individual  worker  has 
is  to  leave  an<l  go  to  another  employer.  But  if  that  is  the  only  alternative  and 
the  other  eniployer  Is  equally  as  large,  then  the  worker  pjisses  from  pillar  to 
post,  and  lie  has  no  protection  at  all.  But  where  the  situation  la  that  the 
workman  has  some  other  alternative  or  where  the  employer  needs  the  workman 
as  much  as  the  workman  needs  the  employer,  he  may  get  protection,  even 
without  being  a  member  of  a  union.    But  such  cases  are  growing  constantly  leas. 

Commissioner  O'CJonnkll.  Has  not  whatever  consideration  he  does  get — is  it 
not  based  upon  consideration  that  has  been  brought  alKiut  by  or  through  the 
unions  of  organized  men — what  they  have  set  as  a  basis? 
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Mr.  Brandeis.  I  think  very  larffelj*,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  I  think  that  the 
unions  liave  to  a  very  consitleruble  extent  improved  the  condltiomi  in  doq- 
union  factories;  sometimes  more  than  they  have  In  union  factories.  Owners 
of  the  nonunion  factories  often  seek  to  keep  out  unionism  by  "  f?olng  the  unions 
one  better." 

Commi.ssionor  O'Conneix.  Ju.st  one  question  on  the  efficiency  mattei*. 

From  the  discussion  back  and  forth  between  yourself  and  Commbssioner 
Weinstock,  I  want  to  ask  if  the  sole  purpose  of  tlie  employer  in  Introducing 
tlie  eliicLency  into  his  business*  is  for  the  puriKise  of  increasing  output,  tiiat 
the  great  public  may  be  benefited  by  it?  Has  lie  no  other  motive,  no  other  par- 
pose,  no  otlier  consideration  of  the  workman  to  be  better  and  more  powerful? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Ves;  I  think  there  are  a  large  number  and  ja.  rapidly  in- 
creasing numl)or  of  employers  whose  purposes  are  laudable  from  every  stand- 
point; from  the  standpoint  of  improvin?  the  condition  of  labor  and  of  serving 
the  community  as  well  as  serving  themselves.  We  have  in  this  country  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  an  awakening  of  desire  on  the  part  of  employers  to 
Improve  the  conditions  of  labor,  and  to  be  of  service  to  the  public  as  a  whole. 

Commissioner  O'CJoxneu^.  And 

Mr.  B&.VNDE18   (interrupting).  Of  service  to  theuLselves. 

Commissioner  O^Coxnixl.  And  as  a  business  proposition  at  the  basis,  at  the 
best? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Business  men  have  come  to  recognize  that  you  can  not  serve 
yom'self  well  without  serving  the  public,  and  I  think  ttie  desire  of  a  great  many 
employers  is  just  as  great  to  serve  the  employees  and  the  public  as  It  is  to  serve 
themselves. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  In  your  experience  as  a  lawyer,  and  having  dealt 
for  the  employer  and  with  the  employer,  for  labor  and  with  labor,  and  the 
opportunity  tliat  you  have  had  of  studying  this  matter,  have  you,  in  all  tliat, 
lieard  of  a  union  being  in  favi)r  of  waste? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  known  of  a  union  which  would 
declare  that  it  was  in  favor  of  waste. 

Commissioner  O'Coj^nell.  I  am  sj^eaking  now  not  of  soldiering  of  someone? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  No;  that  would  be  the  work  of  .the  individual  man.  But  I 
have  known  of  a  good  many  instances  where  the  union  men  were  in  favor  of 
that  which  Mas  waste,  although  they  did  not  put  it  in  that  way ;  that  they 
believed  mistakenly  in  wasteful  practices,  just  as  employers  have  believecl  mis- 
takenly as  to  what  was  for  their  own  best  interest  or  perhaps  the  best  interest 
of  the  community.  I  think  the  work  that  is  necessary  amcmg  the  unions, 
among  a  great  many  leaders,  us  well  as  among  the  rank  and  file,  is  education 
to  make  them  realize  that  they  are  doing  harm  to  other  union  men  and  to  the 
community  at  large  when  they  are  not  doing  the  beet  work  and  the  niost  work 
they  can.  The  need  is,  of  course,  not  confined  to  unionists,  it  is  equally  needeil 
among  nonunion  men. 

In  connection  with  scientific  management,  I  heard  an  interesting  illustration 
of  just  how  the  possibility  of  increasing  production  affects  the  mind  of  the  in- 
dividual worker.  One  of  my  friends  was  at  an  exposition  in  England  where  he 
saw  a  girl  pasting  labels  upon  a  box.  She  was  doing  it  apparently  very  rapidly 
and  with  gi*eat  dexterity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Uwklng  at  the  process  with  ids 
trained  mind,  my  friend  saw  that  she  was  making  about  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  motions  that  were  really  necessary.  She  did  not  have  the  l>oxes  at  the 
right  place;  siie  did  not  iiave  the  labels  at  the  right  place;  she  did  not  liave 
the  paste  at  the  right  place;  and  so*she  was  wa.sting  a  great  deal  of  efi'ort. 
He  said  to  his  friend,  "  I  am  going  to  see  whether  I  can  get  her  to  do  it  in 
another  way."  And  he  induced  her  to  undertake  to  put  on  the  labels  in  his 
way.  After  C()nsideral)le  demur  she  consented  to  try  it.  He  had  with  hlui  a 
stop  watch  and  timed  her.  She  said,  "  I  told  you  I  ccmldn't  do  it  as  rapidly 
your  way  " ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  had  done  the  work  twice  as  rapidly, 
even  the  first  time  that  she  tried  the  new  metiuKl.  She  was  quite  interestetl 
when  she  learned  this. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  With  no  additional  energy,  with  no  additional  ex- 
penditure of  energy? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  With  nmch  less.  A  fortnight  afterwards  he  came  back  and 
found  she  was  doing  the  work  in  the  old  way 

Commissioner  O'Connlll.  Was  the  energy  on  her  part  increase<l  or  de- 
creased ? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  No,  indeed ;  the  energy  require<l  was  le.ss.  When  he  came 
back  again  in  a  fortnight  she  was  doing  the  work  in  tlie  old  way.     He  asked 
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her  why,  and  she  said,  "  Well,  as  I  thought  it  over  I  concluded  that  I  would 
not  get  any  more  money  for  doing  more  worli  and  I  was  taking  away  worlc  from 
somebody  else.  So  I  thought  I  would  return  to  the  old  way  of  doing  it" 
'  Now,  that  is  what  I  believe  is  happening  quite  generally  without  any  wrong* 
ful  intention  to  waste,  but  by  reason  of  false  economic  doctrine.  Of  course,  the 
unjust  action  In  the  past  is  one  of  the  Causes.  But  confidence  and  appreciation 
of  economic  truths  are  e?5sential  to  prevent  such  waste. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Ballard  would  lilse  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Mr.  lirandeis,  you  spoke  of  probably  your  first  ex- 
perience in  adjusting  disputes  between  employers  and  employees  while  with  a 
very  large  concern,  and  that  you  finally  made  agreements  with  the  unions  and 
worked  with  them.  Has  that  continued  ever  since  with  the  unions  and  dealt 
with  them? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  It  did  throughout  the  life  of  the  employer  who  made  the 
agreement. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  When  later,  however,  it  was  replaceil. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Weil,  there  came  changes — and  there  were  two  changes, 
changes  in  personnel  and  also  clumges  in  size.  The  business  grew  to  be  sev- 
eral times  as  large,  for  it  was  very  successful.  With  that  increase  in  size  and 
the  sense  of  power  there  was  less  patience  with  the  demands  of  labor.  I  think 
the  motive  was  good ;  yet  there  came  a  different  attitude  toward  labor. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  It  has  been  said,  I  have  frequently  heard  it  and  some- 
times read  it,  that  one  objection  to  the  labor  unions  was,  in  the  building  trades 
where  they  organized  plants,  that  every  man  was  put  on  exactly  the  same 
basts;  that  individual  effort  was  discouraged;  individual  ambition  was  dis- 
couraged ;  in  fact,  the  man  that  did  a  little  more  than  a  certain  task  was  held 
back  by  being  told  that  he  must  not  set  such  a  pace,  and  that  therefore  the  am- 
bition of  the  common  man  was  to  some  extent  deterred  and  held  down  by  the 
union  principle.    Has  that  been  your  experience? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  have  observe<l  instances  of  that,  jnsfas  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  other  trades  in  which  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  any  such  thing. 

For  Instance,  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  boot  and  shoe  workers,  and 
It  was  a  common  experience  to  find  t^A'o  men,  one  close  to  another,  one  might 
earn  twice  as  much  as  his  neighbor. 

rommissioner  Ballard.  That  is  probably  in  piecework. 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Piecework, 

Commissioner  Ballard.  ¥ou  spoke  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Commissioner 
Weinstock  and  gave  four  or  five  things  that  you  looked  ui>on  as  being — well, 
among  others,  I  understood  you  to  mention  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Yea. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  I  think  in  our  study  of  Industrial  conditions  a  mini- 
mum wage  is  bound  to  come  Into  the  question.  I  think  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  if,  perhaps,  you  could  tell  your  views  of  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  Whether  or  not  the  minimum  wage  should  be  adopted  or  not 
would  depend  upon  the  conditions  In  the  particular  community  and  trade  to 
which  It  applies.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  adjudication  establishing  minimum 
wage  unless  an  evil  exists  that  can  not  be  remedied  otherwise.  In  many  of 
the  trades  in  which  women  are  employed  the  data  ascertained  show  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  women  are  earning  less,  and  In  many  cases  much 
less,  than  Is  required  for  decent  support,  aiid  that  this  condition  Is  so  defi- 
nitely fixed  that  there  appears  to  be  no  way  of  eradicating  it  except  by  the 
compulsory  processes  of  law.  Where  that  condition  does  exist  it  seems  to  me 
society  demands  that  the  law  should  Interfere,  just  as  it  has  Interfered  by 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  for  women,  the  times  in  which  they  may  work  and 
the  periods  of  rest 

The  question  presented  is  one  of  fact  and  not  of  theory.  The  principle  is 
perfectly  clear  that  you  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  contract  unless 
society  demands  that  you  should.  But  the  principle  Is  equally  clear  that  we 
should  Interfere  with  the  right  of  contract  so  far  as  the  conditions  make  It 
noc^M^sary  in  order  to  protect  the  community — present  and  future  generations. 

The  condition  is  such  in  many  of  our  industrial  communities  that  this  neces- 
sity exists.  The  women  in  Industry  are  largely  unorganized ;  they  arc  largely 
untrained,  being  to  a  great  extent  In  business  only  for  a  short  time;  the  per- 
centage of  the  young  and  inexiwrlenced  Is  large.  In  all  those  respects  their 
condition  differs  from  that  of  men,  and  the  consequence  of  their  receiving  less 
than  a  decent  wage  Is  far  more  serious  than  in  the  ca.se  of  men.  It  is  neces- 
saryi   therefore,  for  the  protection  of  society  that  we  should  fix  or  rather 
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create  boards  which'  can  upon  investigation  fix  a  minimum  wage,  having  due 
regard  to  the  position  of  employers  as  well  as  of  tlie  employee.  And  in  fixing 
a  minimum  wage,  it  merely  sets  up  a  prohibition  designed  to  protect  the  com- 
munity from  social  danger. 

We  set  up  a  prohibition  that  a  person  can  not  be  an  engineer  upon  a  railroad 
or  a  stationary  engineer  unless  he  has  had  certain  training.  We  set  up  the 
prohibition  that  a  man  can  not  operate  an  elevator  unless  he  has  reached  a 
certain  age.  There  are  certain  prohibitions  which  society  has  found  it  neces- 
sary, just  as  prohibitions  about  tenement  houses  and  the  lilte  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health,  safety,  and  general  welfare.  I  believe  that  experience  in  many  in- 
stances has  shown  that  that  condition  exists  in  respect  to  women  workers  in 
Industry  calling  for  intervention  in  certain  trades  and  communities.  So  far  as 
it  does  exist  and  is  .serious,  there  is  need  of  the  interposition  of  the  law  to  pro- 
tect the  communities  and  to  protect  the  race  against  evils  that  are  incldeikt  to 
such  a  condition. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Rather  than  have  the  legislature  make  and  fix  a 
minimum  wage  you  would  have  a  board  which  should  in  special  cases,  perhaps, 
by  consideration  of  the  various  cases,  fix  a  minimum  wage  in  those  places? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
general  rule;  for  there  can  not  be  a  general  rule  that  is  fair  and  Just.  The 
conditions  as  to  what  should  be  the  minimum  wage,  what  is  the  least  on 
which  you  could  live  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  vei*y  different  than  what  it  is 
in  some  small  village  up  the  State.  The  conditions  are  different  in  different 
trades  and  occupations — the  minimum  wage  in  a  department  store,  for  instance, 
ought  to  be  higher  than  the  minimum  wage  in  a  factory,  because  the  girl  in 
the  department  store  has  to  dress  well  all  the  time  and  that  costs  money.  You 
ought  to  take  into  consideration  locality  and  conditions;  and  in  introducing 
the  minimum  we  should  also  take  into  consideration  the  ability  of  the 
employer  and  give  him  time  to  make  the  change.  Any  law  which  undertakes 
to  fix  a  definite  wage  as  a  minimum  wage  for  the  whole  State  is  absolutely 
unscientific  and  uneconomic  and  would  tend  to  create  a  great  deal  of  suf- 
fering. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner  Gakretson.  Mr.  Brandeis,  in  following  out  your  investigations 
on  efllciency  systems,  have  you  come  in  contact,  in  any  great  degree,  with  the 
personality  of  the  men  themselves  affected  thereby? 

lilr.  Brandeis.  I  have  to  some  extent. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Have  you  found — have  you  or  have  you  not  found 
that  a  very  large  part  of  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  workman  who  has 
heretofore  not  had  a  voice  in  fixing  the  conditions  of  his  service  Is  foundeil  on 
the  position  of  absolutism  assumed  by  the  expert  himself  as  a  representative 
of  industry? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Do  you  believe  it  will  ever  be  accepted  by  the  men 
until  their  right  to  a  voice  in  things  is  recognized  as  well  as  in  other  condi- 
tions? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  think  not  and  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be. 

Conmiissloner  Garretson.  Do  you  believe  that  a  proper  corollary  of  scientific 
management  would  be  a  scientific  method  of  distribution  of  the  earnings  or 
profits  of  the  industry? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  scientific  distribution.  When  you 
get  to  the  question  of  division  of  profits  that  is  a  question  for  the  exercise 
of  judgment  and  discretion,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  a  field  for  the  exercise 
of  power.  But  there  ought  not  to  be,  to  my  mind,  the  slightest  difference  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employee  as  to  determining  that  they  are  going 
to  earn  the  greatest  amount  they  can ;  that  is,  to  produce  the  greatest  amount 
they  can  produce,  consistently  with  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  in- 
dividual. That  is  a  matter  on  which  men  ought  not  to  differ  in  intent  at  all. 
Then  having  found  that  you  can  produce  two,  or  in  some  instances  three  times 
as  much  as  you  did  by  some  old  rule  of  thumb  method — when  you  find  that  out, 
then  there  is  room  for  difference  as  to  how  the  added  profit  shall  be  divided. 
Then  the  two  sides  should  bargain  with  one  another;  but  except  as  to  the 
matter  of  dividing  the  profits  the  interests  of  employer  and  employee  should 
be  recognized  as  the  same.  No  man  ought  to  be  required  to  work  harder  or 
in  a  different  way  from  that  which  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
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health,  but  he  ouprht  to  work  as  hard  as  he  can  consistently  with  that  There 
ought  to  be  unity  of  purpose  until  you  come  to  a  division  of  the  increased 
profits,  and  tJten  tlie  two  sides  should  bnrgnin  with  one  another  in  a  large- 
minded  way.  As  I  stated  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Weinstoclt,  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  labor  should  get  the  larger  share  of  the  Increasetl 
profit 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Science  Is  quite  sufficient  in  producing  but  falls 
down  in  dividing? 

Mr.  Bba:s^d£I8.  Absolutely.  I  do  not  think  science  knows  anything  about  the 
division  of  the  excess  profit;  tiiat  is,  for  question  of  hiunan  judgment  and 
discretion. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Or  inhuman  in  some  cases? 

Mr.  Bbandkis.  We  refuse  to  recognize  that. 

Commissioner  Gvkbktson.  There  is  one  phase  of  tlie  creation  of  foundations 
which  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on,  and  that  is  not  applied  to  any  one, 
but  to  the  i<lea  of  their  a*eation.  Do  you  believe  a  method  of  self-perpetua- 
tion ot  control  is  a  safe  principle  as  applied  to  institutions  of  that  class? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Self-i)erpetuation — ^absolute  self-perpetuation? 

Commissioner  Gakretson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  I  am  afraid  of  it  and  yet  I  recognize  the  great  difficulty  in 
suggesting  a  sul).stltute.     1  think  that  aLso  is  a  very  difficult  thing. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  I  do  not  question  the  difficulty  thereof.  It  Is  only 
whether  or  not  there  Is  danger  In  that  principle  when  Improperly  exercised. 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  I  have  no  question  about  that. 

Commissioner  Garhetson.  It  is  the  potential,  and  not  the  actual  exercise  at 
any  given  period. 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  I  think  that  is  clear. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Do  you  believe  that  the  possession  of  unlimited 
power — and  I  am  using  the  word  "  unlimited  '*  only  In  the  sense  of  untram- 
meled  power  or  unlimited  wealth — destroys  the  sense  of  proportion  In  the  in- 
dividual possessing  it? 

Br.  Bbandeis.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  Garketson.  If  that  Is  correct,  do  you  hold — do  you  believe  that 
a  concentration  of  such  power  in  the  hands  of  any  individual  could  be  safely 
transmitted? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  I  think  It  can  not 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Does  the  possession  of  that  sense  of  power,  or  its 
concentration,  always  of  necessity  go  with  the  possession  of  wealth,  in  the 
same  unlimited  degree? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Oh,  no.  I  think  some  people  have  a  sense  of  power  that  la 
so  potent  that  it  overrides  all  other  questions  with  them.  In  other  people  there 
is  a  sense  of  duty.  They  are  weighted  down  by  the  responsibility  of  their 
position  and  it  may  affect  them  In  a  very  different  way.  But  the  creation  of 
great  power  ordinarily  does  prevent  the  exercise  of  proper  judgment  and  it  is 
not  safe  In  a  democracy. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Is  it  not  historic  that  the  possession  of  the  source 
of  wealth  has  always  creattxl  or  given  that  power? 

]Mr.  Bbandeis.  I  think  it  has ;  and  it  is  particularly  dangerous  when  the 
power  is  transmitted  from  those  who  have  amassed  wealth  to  those  who  have 
not  done  anything  to  earn  it. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Who  have  not  touched  the  ground  themselves? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Yes;  and  who  have  not  had  what  is  frequently  the  ennobling 
experience  of  creating  It. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  From  your  connection  with  investigations.  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  an  expression  from  you  on  two  conflicting  opinions  that  have 
been  given  before  this  commission,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  had 
unexampled  opportunity  for  determining  which  of  the  two  might  have  a 
foundation  In  fact.  It  has  been  testified  to  before  this  commission  that  con- 
trol— financial  control — of  Industrial  and  traasportation  interests  can  be  traced 
to  certain  well-define<l  banking  groups.  Another  witness  criticized  that  state- 
ment as  absurd.  If  you  feel  free  to  tell  us  from  your  experience  and  informa- 
tion I  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  think  such  control  can  be  traced? 

:Mr.  Bbandeis.  I  believe  it  perfectly  clear  that  it  can  be  traced,  and  I  believe, 
the  difference  of  opinion  to  which  you  refer  is  due  to  a  difference  of  definition. 
Those  who  deny  control  are  using  that  word  "control**  in  a  very  restricted 
sense.    They  mean  that  these  particular  individuals  have  not  definitely  said, 
••  This  thing  shall  be  done  and  that  thing  shall  not  be  done."    But  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  control  is  exercised  and  exercised  to  an  extraordinary  degi'ee  by  the 
existence  of  a  great  power  wliom  people  believe  and  usually  have  reason  to 
believe,  would  be  pleased  or  displeased  with  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  a 
given  course.    Great  power  controls  without  issuing  orders. 

Commissioner  Gasretson.  You  were  asked  a  little  while  ago  as  to  what  would 
be  your  style  of  preachment  to  employees,  if  you  were  a  union  man.  I  am 
rather  curious  to  know  one  thing,  because  your  experience  has  been  wide  in 
dealing  with  the  two  interests  in  the  matter  that  is  l>efore  us,  and  according 
to  your  own  statement  you  entered  Into  it  originally  on  the  ground  of  an  adviser 
of  the  employer.  The  question  was  asked  you  about  only  the  legal  phase  of  this 
preachment,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  only  about  certain  legal  phases  of  the  other 
side.  In  your  experience,  have  you  ever  known  an  instance  where  an  employer 
was  in  any  way  disciplined  by  any  association  or  combination — local  or  general, 
national  or  international — with  which  you  are  connected,  for  violation  of  law, 
even  after  he  had  been  convicted  by  the  courts  for  such  law  violation,  let  alone 
violation  of  labor  contracts? 

Mr.  B&ANDEis.  I  have  known,  in  connection  with  the  garment  workers'  protocol 
of  employers  being  disciplined,  not  only  where  there  was  violation  of  law  but 
wiiere  there  was  violation  of  rules  of  fair  and  honorable  dealings  with  the 
union.  A  number  of  them  have  been  disciplined  by  fines  and  a  number  of  them 
have  been  disciplined  by  expulsion  from  the  organization. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Good.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  other  associa- 
tion of  men  that  have  done  it? 

Mr.  Beandeis.  I  do  not  now  recall  any  instance  of  employers,  either  in 
organizations  or  outside  of  organizations,  who  have  undertaken  to  discipline 
members  of  their  craft  for  dealing  unjustly  with  employees. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Tluit  Is  all,  Mr.  Brandels. 

Sir.  Brandeis.  There  may  be  such,  but  I  do  not  happen  to  recall  them. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Do  you  not  believe  that  a  wide  dissemination  of 
that  knowledge,  that  the  association  had  done  such  a  thing,  would  be  of  more 
value  in  the  minds  of  laboring  men  In  establishing  honest  methods  of  pro- 
cedure than  any  other  one  agency? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  I  do,  and  I  think  more  tlian  that.  I  believe  that  in  regard  to 
dealing  with  not  only  labor,  but  all  problems  where,  for  instance,  capital  is 
being  unjustly  attacked,  as  it  Is  many  times  attacked,  as  well  as  justly,  that 
there  Is  no  possible  way  of  bringing  about  justice  in  the  protection  of  classes, 
except  the  assumption  by  the  class  of  the  obligation  of  making  the  members 
of  that  class  conform  to  proper  moral  standards;  that  the  injustice  that  many 
railroads  are  suffering  from  to-<lay  results  from  the  transgression  of  individual 
railroads;  that  the  injustice  that  bankers  are  sulTering  from,  as  a  whole.  Is 
because  of  the  transgression  of  individual  bankers,  and  that  this  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  recognition  of  the  occupational 
or  professional  obligation.  Each  class  has  an  obligation  for  its  own  protec- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  the  community,  of  being  the  one  that  sees  to  it  that  the 
higher  standards  of  that  organization  are  lived  up  to  by  its  members.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  secure  justice  in  any  other  way. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  perfectly  apparent  to  all  familiar 
"With  the  question,  that  many  unions  discipline  every  member  that  violates  his 
agreement  with  his  employer  and  often  replace  him  if  he  has  to  abandon  the 
service? 

Mt,  Bbandeis.'  1  have  known  one  instance  in  connection  with  the  boot  and 
shoe  workers'  union  where  the  union  spent  at  that  time  .$100,000  to  fill  Its  con- 
tract to  supply  workers  where  the  workmen  went  out  on  a  strike  as  a  result 
of  the  union  contract. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  That  Is  all,  Sir.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Wai.sh.  Mrs.  Harrlman  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Mr.  Brandeis,  do  you  think  that  Government  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  lab«»r? 

Sir.  Bbandeis.  I  am  uncertain  whether  it  would  or  not.  It  might,  perhaps, 
produce  at  the  time  more  content,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  It  would  in  the 
end  produce  more  content.  It  would  der>end  uix)n  what  government  it  was; 
what  community,  and  how  it  was  administered.  I  doubt  whether  the  question 
could  be  answered  In  the  affirmative  or  in  the  negative  comprehensively. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  You  do  not  know  any  advantages,  for  example, 
that  the  employees  of  the  Post  OflTice  Department  have  over  employees  of 
private  express  companies? 
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Mr.  Brandeis.  I  should  think,  that  on  the  whole,  the  post-office  employee  had, 
at  all  events,  the  advantage  of  being  happier,  more  content,  and  that  they  have, 
on  the  whole,  less  of  a  feeling  of  not  being  treated  fairly.  I  should  say  that 
the  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  have  generally  a  sense  of  being 
fairly  treated,  and  that  they  do  not  feel  that  they  are  subject  to  absolutist 
control.  That  is  a  very  large  element  in  their  feeling  happier.  They  fe^ 
they  are  a  part  of  the  organization,  particularly  where  they  have  been  selected 
under  civil-service  rules. 

Commissioner  Habriman.  One  more  question,  please.  In  your  opinion,  has 
labor  in  this  country  anything  to  fear  from  immigration? 

Mr,  BsANDEis.  I  think  it  has  in  certain  ways;  but  1  believe  that  the  proper 
method  of  meeting  these  dangers  is  not  to  restrict  immigration  except  as  to 
definitely  unfit  classes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Prof.  Conunons  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Commo'ns.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  on  the  legal  aspect 
of  this  matter  of  the  obligation  of  directors  to  their  stockholders.  Suppose  the 
directors  should  start  out  to  adopt  a  policy  of  paying  considerably  higher  than 
the  market  rate  of  wages.  Say  that  the  wages  were  $2  or  $3  a  day  and 
they  should  put  the  wages  up  to  $5.  Would  a  minority  stockholder  have  a 
right  to  go  into  court  and  get  an  injunction  against  the  directors  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  something  like  the  dissipation  of  funds?  That  they  were  taking 
away  ftom  the  stockholders  property  which  they  really  had  in  trust  for  the 
stockholders?  What  is  the  law  at  the  present  time,  or  is  there  any  law  that 
would  touch  that? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Yes;  I  think  there  Is  a  general  rule  of  law  that  could  be 
properly  applied  to  the  case  to  which  you  call  attention.  The  rule  is  that  the 
directors  have,  in  the  absence  of  a  vote  of  the  stockholders,  the  discretion 
as  to  the  running  of  the  business.  The  business  is  a  business  of  money 
making  and  it  can  not  be  run  for  benevolence;  but  it  is  a  business  in  which 
the  directors  have  the  discretion  as  to  how  they  shall  proceed  in  order  to  make 
money  for  the  company.  If  the  directors  believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  busi- 
ness as  a  whole,  present  and  future,  will  be  best  advanced  by  the  payment  of 
larger  wages,  and  that  not  necessarily  the  profits  of  this  year,  but  the  profits 
of  years  to  come — of  the  future — are  going  to  be  best  advanced  by  paying 
wages  far  above  the  standard  that  ordinarily  obtains,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the 
directors  have,  as  a  rule,  power  to  compensate  employees  in  that  way.  But 
It  Is  not  within  their  power  to  raise  wages  for  the  purpose  of  making  presents 
to  individuals,  except  where  the  additional  payments  are  in  pursuance  of  a 
plan  to  secure  greater  efllclency.  You  may  call  these  additional  payments 
bonuses  or  anything  you  like,  if  the  purpose  is  to  produce  a  more  efficient  and 
more  successful  organization  in  the  long  run,  it  is  wholly  within  the  power  of 
the  directors  to  make  them. 

Commissioner  Commons,  Would  it  be  a  question  of  fact? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Yes.  .* 

Commissioner  Commons.  Would  the  courts  pass  upon  It? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  What  the  court  would  pass  upon  Is  whether  the  directors  had 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the  policy  would  be  profitable.  The  court 
might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  business  policy  was  not  correct ;  It  might 
be  proven  at  the  end  of  five  years  that  it  was  incorrect  to  pay  such  high  wages ; 
but  that  fact  alone  would  be  immaterial.  The  fact  that  the  directors  had  rea- 
sonable ground  to  believe  that  the  policy  pursued  was  for  the  financial  interest 
of  the  company  and  believe  it  to  be  so  would  justify  their  action. 

Commissioner  Commons.  At  what  point  could  the  court  enjoin  such  action? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  The  court  could  enjoin  such  action  If  it  was  clearly  an  arbi- 
trary and  unreasonable  thing  to  do,  considering  the  financial  interests  of  the 
company. 

Commissioner  Com^ions.  If,  for  example,  it  was  shown  that  dividends  were 
not  being  paid,  would  that  be  evidence? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  The  mere  cessation  of  dividends  would  not  be  proof  that  the 
course  pursueil  was  unwise.  A  manufacturer  might  say,  "  I  am  going  to  make 
changes  in  my  business  which  will  prevent  me  from  paying  any  dividend  this 
year  and  next  year,  but  I  expect  in  the  future  to  earn  three  times  as  much  as 
I  did  before." 

Commissioner  Commons.  Would  the  same  thing  hold  if  the  State  should  legis- 
late a  minimum  wage?  Would  the  court  hold  that  if  the  legislation  affected 
profits  so  that  dividends  could  not  be  paid,  would  that  be  unconstitutional? 
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Mr.  Brandeis.  I  think  the  case  of  the  minimum  wage  is  even  stronger  for  the 
validity  of  the  act,  but  It  presents  a  different  question.  What  the  legislature 
does  In  providing  a  minimum  wage  is  not  to  compel  the  payment  of  any  wage, 
but  to  prohibit  a  man  doing  that  in  business  which  is  deemed  dangerous  to  the 
public  welfare.  It  is  a  prohibitory  and  not  a  compulsory  law ;  it  is  not  manda- 
tory that  particular  wages  be  paid  but  a  prohibition  against  employing  a  person 
unless  at  least  the  minimum  wage  be  paid.  There  Is  no  difference  in  principle 
in  prohibiting  a  man  from  employing  a  woman  at  less  than  a  certain  wage, 
which  is  to  be  fixed  by  such  a  board  as  may  be  appointed,  or  than  in  prohibiting 
her  from  being  employed  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  than  in  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  girls  under  16  years  of  age.  In  each  case  there  is  a 
prohibition  of  certain  things,  deemed  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  If  one 
looks  at  the  minimum  wage  law  as  a  safety  law,  as  a  protective  measure,  its 
value  seems  clear.  It  does  not  compel  a  man  to  pay  any  certain  wage ;  because 
he  is  not  compelled  to  employ  any  person  who  is  not  worth,  in  his  opinion,  the 
amount  of  the  minimum  wage  which  Is  fixed. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Assuming  that  a  man  has  an  established  business 
that  has  been  going  on,  under  the  existing  conditions,  and  assuming  that  this 
minimum  wage  which  is  fixed  is  such  a  change  in  the  existing  condition  that  It 
puts  him  practically  In  a  position  of  not  being  able  to  pay  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, or  possibly  on  the  bonds ;  could  the  court  enjoin  a  law  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  Not  merely  because  of  that.  Take  the  situation  that  was  put 
to  me  yesterday  by  a  gentleman  high  In  station  in  New  York,  interested  largely 
in  the  real  estate  business.  He  says  that  as  a  result  of  the  Triangle  Waist  Co. 
fire  certain  legislation  was  enacted  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  buildings  which 
required  changes  in  factories  so  extensive  as  to  rob  much  property  of  its  earn- 
ing power.  Nevertheless  that  law  was  constitutional  if  the  requirements  were 
necessary  for  the  public  safety.  It  may  be  unfortunate  for  the  property  owners 
but  if  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  those  fire  precautions  were  necessary  to 
save  life  and  limb  the  act  would  be  perfectly  constitutional.  Precisely  the  same 
rule  must  be  applied  In  regard  to  the  minimum  wage. 

There  Is  room  for  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion  in  determining  when  and 
in  what  trade  or  community  the  minimum  wage  should  be  applied  but  the  leg- 
islative power  exists  to  provide  that  a  business  can  not  be  carried  on  which  is 
injurious  to  that  community;  and  whether  that  injury  comes  through  employ- 
ing persons  at  wages  which  are  less  than  a  living  wage  and  therefore  results  in 
injury  to  health  or  morals  and  to  the  race,  or  in  increased  taxation,  or  whether 
it  comes  from  noxious  smells  or  any  other  nuisance,  that  would  seem  to  Involve 
different  facts  but  no  difference  in  principle.  The  right  exists  generally  to  leg- 
islate so  that  those  things  shall  not  be  done  which  injure  the  public  welfare. 

Commissioner  Commons.  I  will  ask  my  next  question  after  the  noon  adjourn- 
ment. 

Chairman  Waish.  There  will  be  no  session  this  afternoon.  You  may  go 
ahead  now,  Mr.  Commons. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Would  legislation  be  required  In  order  to  protect  a 
board  of  directors  which  might  decide  to  raise  the  wages  above  the  market 
rate — above  the  market  rate  of  wages,  in  order  to  protect  such  a  board  against 
an  injunction  that  a  court  might  issue  on  behalf  of  minority  stockholders? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  do  not  think  any  legislation  would  be  necessary,  or  any  leg- 
islation that  you  could  pass  would  be  valid.  I  mean  this:  If  it  is  within  the 
principle  which  I  have  stated — the  principle  of  raising  wages  with  a  view  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  corporation  as  a  whole,  then  there  is  no  need  for 
legislation.  If  the  proposed  legislation  Is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  man- 
agers of  the  corporation  to  make  presents — that  is  payments  which  have  no 
relation  to  an  Increase  in  the  earning  power,  then  no  legislation  would  be  valid 
which  sought  to  authorize  the  giving  away  the  money  of  any  existing  corpora- 
tion without  the  unanimous  consent  of  existing  stockholders.  There  is  ample 
power  In  the  board  of  directors,  as  a  rule,  to  provide  methods  of  remuneration. 
Of  course  the  power  Is  sometimes  limited  by  statute  or  by-laws;  there  may  be 
all  sorts  of  limitation  which  stockholders  may  have  placed  upon  the  power  of 
their  directors.  In  some  Instances  there  are  restrictions  placed  by  the  organic 
law  of  the  corporation ;  but  as  corporations  are  generally  created,  and  as  powers 
are  ordinarily  vested  in  directors  in  this  country,  the  power  does  exist  in  boards 
of  directors  to  adopt  such  method  of  remuneration  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
directors  will  best  advance  the  Interests  of  the  corporation,  and  that  would  per- 
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mit  paylug  very  high  wages — ^imying  bonuses  and  the  like — tliere  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  pro[>er  marlcet  rate  of  wages  fur  ail  people,  because  people  vary  in 
efficiency,  or  at  least  in  their  possibilities  of  efficiency.  If  a  man  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  have  nobody  in  his  employ  who  was  not  worth  $5 
a  day,  he  couid  undoubtedly  succeed  in  getting  men  who  were  Just  as  well  worth 
$5  a  day  as  his  neigiibors  could  get  people  that  were  worth  but  $2  a  day.  With 
the  variable  standard  of  efficiency  there  is  in  the  strict  sense  no  standard  wage 
applicable  to  all  men. 

.  Commissioner  Ck>MuoNB.  I  had  thought  of  asking  Mr.  Brandeis  questions  on 
the  boycott,  on  the  open  shop,  and  on  the  preferential  union  shop  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  but  if  you  are  going  to  close  at  this  hour,  I  suppose  we  can  not 
talk  longer  at  this  time,  but  I  can  ask  him  those  questions  at  a  later  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  understand  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  Mr.  Brandeis  to 
appear  again  to^ay. 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  could,  perhaps,  answer  the  question  as  to  the  preferential 
shop. 

Commissioner  Commons.  I  wanted  to  ask  with  regard  to  the  legal  aspects  of 
It  I  understand  that  the  opinion  of  the  courts  is  that  the  closed-shop  demands 
of  unions  is  an  illegal  demand.  I  think  that  is  the  statement  of  the  anthracite- 
coal  strike  commission.  On  the  other  hand,  the  records  of  the  anthracite-coal 
strike  commission  take  the  ground  that  there  should  be  only  an  open  shop.  The 
question  is.  Has  the  employer  the  right  to  maintain  only  a  nonunion  shop  if 
he  desires — tliat  is,  has  he  the  right  to  refuse  to  recognize  a  union  or  employ 
union  men?  Further,  if  it  is  legal  to  have  the  closed  shop,  why  should  it  be 
legal  to  prescribe  a  preferential  union  shop? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  think  the  preferential  union  shop — I  have  never  heard  any 
question  raised,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  question  can  be  raised,  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  preferential  union  shop.  The  preferential  union  shop  Is  this: 
It  is  a  shop  In  which  union  standards  and  conditions  prevail,  and  In  which  the 
employer  agrees,  other  things  being  equal,  that  he  will  employ  union  men — ^that 
he  will  give  the  union  man  a  preference  over  a  nonunion  man.  Now,  that 
preferential  union  shop  has  seemed  to  me,  certainly  in  many  trades,  to  be  a 
necessity  if  we  are  to  have  an  effective  union.  I  had,  in  early  dealings  with 
labor  problems,  found  this  situation  to  be  very  common  where  there  was  a 
perfectly  honest  open  shop — that  is,  where  the  employer  was  willing  to  deal 
with  the  union  fairly  and  squarely,  making  a  contract  with  the  nnion  and 
agreeing  with  that  union  that  he  would  not  change  conditions  in  his  shc^ 
except  upon  negotiation  with  the  union,  but  allow  men  in  that  shop  to  be 
either  union  or  nonunion  men,  the  better  that  worked,  the  stronger  was  the 
tendency  of  the  men  to  drop  out  of  the  union.  They  felt  that  they  were  getting 
all  of  the  benefits  of  the  union  without  having  to  submit  to  any  of  its  bur- 
dens. So  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  men  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
union,  not  only  in  money,  but  in  the  administrative  work  of  the  union  and  in 
submission  to  those  restrictions  which  are  put  upon  the  members  of  the  union 
for  the  common  benefit  So  in  the  perfect  operation  of  the  union  shop,  in  those 
instances,  conditions  existed  which  undermined  the  union  itself.  Tlie  very 
perfection  of  the  operation  of  the  open-shop  agreement  worked  to  the  detriment 
of  the  union.  Furthermore,  it  was  unfair  and  was  demoralizing  to  the  nonunion 
men  to  get  the  benefits  of  the  union  without  in  any  way  contributing  eitlier  by 
restriction  or  by  money. 

The  question  then  came  up  as  to  how  you  can  secure  to  the  employer  and 
others  certain  liberty  of  action  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  union. 
Justice  and  practical  experience  showed  the  necessity  of  creating  some  Incentive 
to  join  the  union,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  disadvantage  in  not  joining  the 
union.  On  the  whole  the  most  advantageous  incentive  was  to  give  preference 
in  employment  to  him  who  joined  the  union ;  to  say  to  the  man  who  joins  that 
union,  **  I  will  give  you  preference,  but  you  must  be  up  to  the  standard ;  you 
must  be  as  good  as  the  other  man."  And  if  the  union  can  not  supply  such 
men,  then,  that  you  may  take  some  nonunion  man.  Under  this  system  the 
closed  shop  Is  avoided.  In  the  preferential  union  shop  certain  men  are  given 
preference  over  other  men :  and  that  is  the  principle  which  underlies  the  pro- 
tocol in  the  garment  workers'  trade. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Do  you  advise  unions  now  giving  up  the  closed -shop 
Idea  and  asking  for  the  preferential  shop? 

Mr.  Brandeis.  I  do;  and  I  think  such  a  course  would  remove  to  a  large 
extent  the  opposition  of  employers  to  unionism,  and  their  refusing  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  unions. 
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(At  tills  point  Chairman  Walsh  retires  and  Commissioner  Lennon  takes  the 
chair. ) 

Commissioner  Commons.  Is  your  reason  legal  or  given  on  legal  grounds? 

Mr.  Bbandeis.  It  Is  partly  legal,  partly  sentimental,  and  partly  a  recognition 
of  economic  rights  and  a  sound  social  policy. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Employers  that  now  stand  for  the  open  shop,  what 
is  your  advice  to  them? 

Mr.  BsANDEis.  I  should  say  to  tiaose  enapios^vrs  who  stand  for  the  open  shop, 
that  they  ought  to  recognize  that  It  is  for  their  interests  as  well  as  that  of  the 
community  that  unions  should  be  powerful  and  responsible ;  that  it  is  to  their 
interests  to  build  up  the  union;  to  aid  as  far  as  they  can  in  making  them 
stronger;  and  to  create  conditions  under  whidi  the  unions  shall  be  led  by  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  men.  A  Itirge  part  of  all  union  activity  to-day,  and 
in  the  past,  has  been  devoted  to  the  struggle  for  existence;  and  that  fact, ac- 
counts also  for  a  large  part  of  union  excesses.  As  nearly  as  possible  union  ex- 
istence should  be  assured  so  that  the  efforts  of  tlie  leaders  might  be  devoted  to 
solving  the  fundtimentfil  tmd  difficult  problems  of  discipline  and  organization, 
and  Che  worldiig  4Miit  fot  otfeer  lyroblems  of  tbe  trades. 

Acting  Otkainmn  Ijkkvots,  Professor,  ve  would  like  to  adjourn  to  a  ffioment 
or  two,  aod  some  of  tbe  odter  oooimissloDers  h9.ve  ^ven  notice  tlmt  they  are 
going. 

OommijMloiiier  ComcoK€k  I  Inve  enou^  to  occfipy  all  ttie  afternoon,  but  I 
ma  not  eoiag  to  ask  another  9«e8tion. 

Acting  Chairman  Lennok.  Hie  oomnission  will  then  stand  adjourned  nntil 
10  o'dook  Monday  morning,  January  2S,  1915. 

<At  12.45  In  tiw  afternoon  of  this  Saturday,  Jannary  23,  1915,  an  ndjosm- 
nKnt  was  taken  mtil  Monday,  JFamiary  ^25,  1915,  at  19  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the 
board  of  «Bti&iateG(*  room  at  the  city  Itali,  Boromgb  of  Manhattan,  New  York 
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XTHTEAMYEA  EXHIBIT. 

Xew  Yobk,  February  5,  1915. 
Hon,  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Chairman  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations. 

Deab  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  commission  contained  in  its 
communication  to  me  I  have  had  certain  facts  and  figures  compiled  from  ofliclal 
sources  in  answer  to  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Schlff  and  Morgan  and  In  support 
of  the  statement  made  by  me  at  the  opening  of  the  investigation  to  the  effect 
that  the  potential  and  eventual  control  of  the  majority  of  the  great  railroad 
systems  of  this  country  is  under  the  domination  of  two  great  banking  houses  in 
the  city  of  New  Yoric  and  their  allies  and  associates. 

This  assertion  was  not  based  upon  surmise,  opinion,  or  suspicion.  It  is 
founded  on  provable  facts  and  is  supported,  among  other  things,  by  the  official 
findings  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  concurred  in  by  10  of 
the  11  members  of  that'  committee,  including  all  the  Democratic  members  and 
2  of  the  3  Republican  members.  It  is  based  on  the  oral  and  documentary 
evidence  furnished  by  the  representatives  of  these  banking  houses  and  others. 

The  conclusion  that  there  is  such  control  was  not  intended  to  and  does  not 
involve  an  attack  upon  or  criticism  of  the  members  of  these  banking  houses. 
It  is  the  fault  of  our  governmental  system  and  is  due  to  the  absence  of  proi)er 
regulative  laws,  such  as  exist  in  other  countries.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
discuss  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  the  influence  of  these  gentlemen  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  absence  of  such  laws  and  for  the  grave  abuses  that  have 
grown  out  of  tliis  defective  system. 

The  observations  made  by  me  were  entirely  impersonal  and  1  have  yet  to 
learn  of  any  attempt  to  refute  the  facts — unless  the  very  sweeping  unsupported 
and  inconsequential  statement  of  Mr.  Schiff,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  all  **  sheer  nonsense  "  may  be  looked  upon  as  rising  to  the  dignity  of 
an  argument  or  refutation  of  the  facts  presented. 

I  take  the  opportunity  in  this  connection  of  expressing  my  high  regard  for 
the  character  and  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Schiff  and  for  his  exceptional  judgment 
on  subjects  in  which  he  is  not  obsessed  by  self-interest;  but  the  situation 
affects  too  closely  the  people  of  the  country  and  is  too  far-reaching  in  its 
results  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  one  of  the  interested  parties, 
however  eminent  and  well-intentioned. 

Mr.  Morgan's  statement  that  "  If  we  dominate  half  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  I  have  never  noticed  it" — which  is  not.  what  I  said — ^reminds  one 
forcibly  of  the  like  attitude  and  testimony  of  his  distinguished  father  before 
the  Pujo  committee  of  1913,  as  follows — 

"  Q.  You  do  not  think  you  have  any  power  in  any  department  of  industry 
in  this  country,  do  you? — ^A.  I  do  not, 

"Q.  Not  the  slightest?— A.  Not  the  slightest." 
which  was  followed  almost  Immediately  by  the  following  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing questions  put  to  him  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  compelled  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Ryan  to  surrender  to  him  the  control  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  involving  the  disposition  of  over  $500,000,000  of  money,  securities,  and 
other  assets — 

"  Q.  Did  Mr.  Ryan  offer  this  stock  to  you? — ^A.  I  asked  him  to  sell  it  to  me. 

"  Q.  Did  you  tell  him  why  you  wanted  It?— A,  No ;  I  told  him  1  thought  it  was 
a  good  thing  for  me  to  have. 

••  Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  wanted  to  sell  it?-^A,  No ;  but  he  sold  it. 

*•  Q.  He  did  not  want  to  sell  but  when  you  said  you  wanted  it  he  sold? — ^A. 
He  did  not  say  that  he  did  not  want  to  sell  it. 
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"  Q.  What  did  he  say  when  you  told  him  you  would  like  to  have  it  and  felt  • 
you  ought  to  have  it? — A.  He  hesitated  about  it  and  finally  sold  it." 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Morgan,  jr.,  has  "  never  noticed  "  that  his  firm  and  that  of 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  together  dominate  a  majority  of  the  great  systems — I  did  not 
say  all  of  the  railroads  of  the  country — is  neither  persuasive  nor  surprising  if  he 
knows  as  much  or  as  little  about  such  conditions  as  he  professes  to  know  about 
the  corjwrations  of  which  he  is  a  director. 

You  will  recall  my  furnishing  you  a  partial  list  of  the  great  railroad  systems 
that  had  come  under  the  control  of  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Ck>.  as  the  result  of  our 
defective  laws  for  the  reorganization  of  insolvent  corporations,  among  which 
were  named  the  Reading,  the  Atchison,  the  Erie,  the  Southern,  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Pere  Marquette,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton &  Dayton,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  besides  a  list  of  others  of  which  con- 
trol was  acquired  otherwise  than  through  reorganization,  among  which  may  be 
named  the  New  Haven,  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  others. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  Inquire  what  part  his  firm  took  in  the  selection  of 
the  presidents,  executive  officers,  and  directors  of  these  roads. 

In  Mr.  Morgan*s  testimony  before  you  on  Monday  he  is  reported  as  stating 
with  respect  to  the  control  of  these  reorganized  properties  that — 

"  When  you  reorganize  a  railroad  comimny  it  is  necessary  that  the  policy  of 
that  company  for  the  first  few  years  should  be  controlled.  Consequently,  on 
most  all  occasions  In  my  experience  In  reorganization,  there  has  been  a  voting 
trust  which  carries  control  of  the  company  as  a  consistent  policy  throughout 
the  first  5  years  and  sometimes  it  has  been  extended  to  10  years,  at  which  time 
the  voting  trust  terminates,  and  when  the  voting  trust  terminates  the  company 
runs  that  road  from  that  time  on.  After  the  reorganization  the  financial  inter- 
ests would  feel  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  retain  controL" 
•  A  voting  trust  to  whom?  The  list  submitted  shows  that  the  voting  trusts  have 
put  the  selection  of  the  directors  absolutely  In  Mr.  Morgan's  firm.  But  the  state- 
ment Is  only  partly  accurate.  It  Is  incomplete.  A  number  of  these  roads  have 
been  reorganized  by  the  banking  houses  to  which  I  have  referred  without  voting 
trusts  but  the  officers  and  boards  of  directors  have  almost  uniformly  been  desig- 
nated by  the  banking  house  that  has  acted  as  reorganization  manager,  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  a  voting  trust  in  their  favor  under  which  they  did  so. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  voting  trust  the  personnel  of  the  board  named  by 
the  bankers  under  the  voting  trust  almost  uniformly  continues,  except  where 
changes  have  been  made  necessary  through  death  or  resignation  and  in  those 
cases  the  bankers  have  dictated  or  participated  in  selecting  the  successors,  so 
that  in  effect  the  management  installed  by  them  has  continued,  j^^^t'^, 
.  Nor  is  it  quite  accurate  to  say  that  the  voting  trusts  continue  only  for  5  or  10 
years  after  reorganization.  In  the  case  of  the  Southern  Railway,  for  instance, 
the  voting  trust  to  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Baker,  which  in  express  terms  placed 
the  absolute  control  In  their  hands,  continued  for  19  years  and  until  It  was  dis- 
solved within  the  past  year  as  a  result  of  the  agitation  brought  about  by  the 
disclosures  of  the  Pujo  Investigation  with  respect  to  that  property  and  to  the 
effects  of  voting  trusts  generally.   i>»^'»».i""<"--     ^'^  • 

In  further  support  of  the  statement  as  to  the  potential  power  of  these  bank- 
ing houses  I  submit  to  you  the  following  data  that  has  been  collated  as  above 
stated,  which  was  supplied  from  official  sources  In  answer  to  the  following 
questions : 

1.  The  total  railroad  mileage  in  the  Uniteil  States. 

2.  A  list  of  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  over  100  miles. 

3.  A  list  of  the  interstate  railroads,  separately  indicated. 

4.  A  separate  list  of  the  great  systems — ^say  the  roads  of  1,000  miles  and 
over. 

5.  A  list  of  directors  of  the  large  roads  (to  show  their  Interlocking  character) 
and  whom  they  represent. 

6.  A  list  of  all  the  roads  reorganized  since  1890. 

7.  The  names  of  the  committee  and  banking  house,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  voting  trustees. 

8.  A  list  of  the  roads  that  are  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers  and  those  that  are 
undergoing  reorganization,  whether  through  receivership  or  readjustment,  which 
would  Include  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Missouri  Pacific,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  committees  connected  with  them  and  the  banking  house. 

Those  parts  of  these  statistics  that  are  material  to  the  present  discussion 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
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1.  Hiere  are  56  railroad  systems  in  tbe  Uaitecl  States  of  over  1,000  miles  In 
lengtli  eacli. 

Z  These  great  systems  together  own  203,835  miles  oat  of  253,30B  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  country  tliat  are  represented  in  all  by  290  railroad  companies. 

3.  There  have  been  81,851  mUes  of  road  reorganised  since  1890  in  insolTency' 
proceedings,  of  wtdch  I  find  that  over  50,000  mUes  nv'as  acoomplished  under  the 
direction  of  these  two  banking  houses. 

4.  There  are  now  43,299  miles  in  the  hands  of  receivers  or  otherwise  under- 
fioiiig  reorganization,  readjnstment,  or  change  of  management  of  which  I  find 
tliat  81,000  miles  and  upward  are  headed  for  like  control,  of  which  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  Wabash,  and  the  Wheeling  k  Lake  Erie  are  illustrations.  All 
three  of  them  are  confessedly  going  into  the  hands  of  Kuhn,  JLoeb  &  Co.  and 
the  interests  they  represent 

5.  These  figures  do  not  include  systems  such  as  the  New  Tork  Oentral,  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  ft  Qulncy,  tlie  Delaware,  Lacka^i^anna  &  Western,  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Louisville  ft  Nashville,  the  Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  South- 
ern, and  the  Michigan  Central,  with  a  total  mileage  of  29,3^.20,  the  ultimate 
financial  management  of  which  is  wholly  or  partially  dominated  by  these 
Interests  and  their  recognised  associates;  nor  does  it  include  the  many  other 
properties  in  which  they  have  a  potent  voice;  nor  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  road  that  are  depend^it  for  existence  upon  the  patronage  of  the  great 
systems  thus  controlled. 

The  smaller  roads  are  largely  ** feeders^'  to  the  great  systems  and  are  de- 
pendent on  the  latter  for  business.  The  small  roads  must  have  the  good  will 
of  the  great  systems.  To  that  extent  the  latter  dominate,  so  that  If  we  want 
to  determine  where  lies  the  potential  power  over  the  railroads  and  over  the 
banks  and  Industries  that  depend  upon  them,  we  must  ascertain  the  source  of 
control  of  the  great  systems.  It  should  rest  with  the  stockholders,  but  In 
point  of  fact  they  are  a  negligible  quantity. 

6.  At  page  147  of  the  Pujo  report  we  find  the  following  finding  that  was 
concurred  in  by  10  of  the  11  members  (including  all  the  Democratic  members 
and  3  of  the  4  Republican  members)  of  that  distinguished  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  the  result  of  many  months  of  painstaking  investi- 
gation : 

**  Your  committee  finds  that  vast  system  of  railroads  in  various  imrts  of  the 
country  are  in  elfect  subject  to  the  control  of  this  Inner  group — a  ^tuation  not 
conducive  to  genuine  competition." 

Under  the  heading  of  '*  Railway  reorganizations  as  an  instrument  of  con- 
centration "  the  committee  says  (p.  149) : 

"  In  that  way  and  as  the  result  also,  of  reorganizations  in  which  there  was 
no  voting  trust  hut  in  which  the  initial  officers  and  directors  were  named  by 
the  bankers  as  reorganization  managers,  banking  domination  of  the  following 
railroad  systems  was  secured  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  ft  Oo. : 

"  First  The  Baltimore  ft  Ohio,  where  Kuhn,  Loeb  ft  Co.,  with  Speyer  ft  Co., 
were  the  reorganization  managers,  the  plan  of  reorganization  being  approved 
by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Coster,  of  that  firm,  becoming  a  voting  trustee. 

"  Second.  The  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio,  where  the  reorganization  managers  were 
Drexel,  Morgan  ft  Co.,  as  the  present  firm  o^  J.  P.  Morgan  ft  Co.  was  formerly 
named. 

"  Third,  Tlie  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  ft  Dayton,  where  Morgan  ft  Co.  were 
reorganization  managers  and  Mr.  Morgan  Is  a  voting  trustee,  the  voting  trust 
being  still  In  force. 

"  Fourth.  The  Chicago  Great  Western,  where  Morgan  ft  Co.  were  the  Mor- 
ganlzatlon  managers  and  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  associate,  Mr.  Baker,  are  voting 
trustees,  the  voting  trust  being  still  lu  force. 

"Fifth.  The  Erie,  where  Morgan  ft  Co.  were  the  reorganization  managers 
and  Mr.  Morgan  became  a  voting  trustee. 

"  Sixth.  The  Northern  Pacific,  where  Morgan  ft  Co.  were  the  reorganization 
managers  and  Mr.  Morgan  became  a  voting  trustee. 

"  Seventh.  The  Pere  Marquette,  which  was  reorganized  by  Morgan  ft  Co. 

"  Eightli.  The  Southern,  which  was  reorganized  by  Morgan  ft  Co.,  Mr. 
Morgan  and  Mr.  Baker  becoming  voting  trustees  and  still  continuing  as  such. 

**  NintlL  The  Reading,  which  was  reorganized  by  Morgan  ft  Co.,  Mr.  Morgan 
becoming  a  voting  trustee. 

••  Tenth.  The  Union  I*aclfic,  which  w^as  reorganized  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  ft  Co.** 

7.  Mr.  George  M.  Reynolds,  the  president  of  the  Continental  ft  Commercial 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  which  is  the  second  largest  banking  Institution  in 
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this  country,  testified  before  that  committee,  among  otiier  things,  as  follows,  on 
the  subject  of  coDcentration  of  the  control  of  credits  and  properties  (p.  105  of 
the  report) : 

"Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  that  concentration  of  the  control  of  money 
and  credit  being  a  menace  to  the  country? — A.  That  involves  a  very  deep  ques- 
tion. Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  an  excess  of  power  of  any  kind 
In  the  hands  of  a  few  men  might  properly  be  called  a  menace.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  people  who  had  that  control  and  power  have  used  It  improperly. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  at  all. 

*  *  *  *  *  .  *  * 

"  Q.  Taking  the  present  situation,  as  you  find  it,  Mr.  Reynolds,  what  is  your 
judgment  as  to  whether  that  situation  Is  a  menace? — ^A.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  concentration,  having  gone  to  the  extent  is  has,  does  constitute  a 
menace.  I  wish  again,  however,  to  qualify  that  by  saying  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  sit  in  Judgment  upon  anybody  who  controls  that,  tJecause  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know  whether  they  have  used  It  fairly  or  honestly  or  otherwise." 

8.  Mr.  George  F.  Baker,  the  life-long  business  associate  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  one 
of  the  two  most  powerful  factors  in  the  railroad  and  financial  world,  testified 

'  as  follows  on  the  general  subject  of  the  control  of  credits,  as  represented 
by  the  domination  over  the  railroads,  banks,  and  trust  companies  (p.  106  of 
the  report) : 

**  Q.  I  suppose  you  would  see  no  harm,  would  you.  In  having  the  control  of 
credit,  as  represented  by  the  control  of  banks  and  trust  companies,  still  farther 
concentrated?  Do  you  think  that  would  be  dangerous? — ^A.  I  think  it  has  gone 
about  far  enough. 

^  "  Q.  You  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  go  farther? — ^A.  It  might  not  be  dan- 
gerous ;  but  still  it  has  gone  about  far  enough.  In  good  hands,  I  do  not  see  that 
It  would  do  any  harm.    If  it  got  into  bad  hands,  it  would  be  very  bad. 

"Q.  If  it  got  into  bad  hands  it  would  wreck  the  country*? — A,  Tes;  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  could  get  Into  bad  hands. 

"  Q.  You  admit  that  if  this  concentration,  to  the  point  to  wlilch  it  has  gone, 
were  by  any  action  to  get  into  bad  hands,  it  would  wreck  the  country? — A.  I 
can  not  imagine  such  a  condition. 

"Q.  I  thought  you  said  so? — ^A.  I  said  it  would  be  bad;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  wreck  the  country.  I  do  not  think  bad  hands  could  manage  It  They 
could  not  retain  the  deposits  nor  the  securities. 

'  <*  Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  incompetent  hands.  We  are  speaking  of  this  con- 
centration, which  has  come  about  and  the  power  that  it  brings  with  it,  getting 
into  the  hands  of  very  ambitious  men,  perhaps  not  overscrupulous.  You  see  a 
peril  in  that,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  So  that  the  safety,  if  you  think  there  Is  safety  in  the  situation,  really 
lies  in  the  personnel  of  the  men? — A.  Very  much. 

"  Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  Ls  a  comfortable  situation  for  a  great  country 
to  be  in? — A.  Not  entirely." 

9.  Among  the  documents  I  have  submitted  you  will  find  a  list  of  directors 
which,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  charts  and  lists  attached  to  the 
Pujo  report,  and  the  table  at  pages  92-100  of  that  report,  will  give  you  a 
faint  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  control  to  which  I  have  referred.  If 
you  will  look  at  Exhibit  134-0  of  December,  1912,  contained  in  volume  2  of 
the  testimony  of  that  investigation,  under  the  heading  of  "Explanation  of 
table  of  interlocking  directorates,"  you  will  get  further  enlightenment  as  to  the 
extent  of  such  control.  These  tables  were  not  complied  out  of  the  inner 
consciousness  of  the  members  of  the  Ck)mmittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
They  were  made  up  from  data  furnished  by  the  banking  houses,  including  the 
two  houses  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  domination  of  these  same  interests  and  their  associates — more  par- 
ticularly the  Morgan-Baker  interests — over  the  coal  Industries  of  the  country, 
and  especially  in  the  anthracite  region,  is  still  more  impressive  than  is  their 
control  over  the  railroads.  They  have  been  potent  factors  in  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  policy 'to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  every  great  general  coal 
and  railroad  strike  for  the  past  10  years. 

The  history  of  the  New  Haven  road  furnishes  a  fair  illustration  of  the  ex- 
tent of  tlie  autocratic  power  of  these  gentlemen  over  the  properties  that  they 
thus  dominate  without  holding  substantial  pecuniary  inteiests  In  the  se- 
curities. They  select  the  executive  officers,  wlio  in  turn  hold  themselves 
accountable  to  them  instead  of  to  the  directors  and  shareholders.  I  believe 
it  is  broadly  and  literally  true,  as  stated  by  Messrs.  Schifit  and  Morgan,  that 
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in  some  cases  this  responsibility  is  reluctantly  assumed  and  still  more  re- 
luctantly exercised,  notwithstanding  tlie  vast  patronage  that  it  involves  in 
the  way  of  marketing  the  securities  of  tliese  companies  and  of  controlling  their 
vast  purchases.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  system,  which  renders  it  practically 
impossible  for  the  widely  scattered  shareholders  to  assume  control  of  their 
properties.  My  chief  purpose  in  again  and  again  calling  attention  to  this  situ* 
ation  is  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  reform  of  the  system  that  will  put  the  share- 
holders in  control  of  their  properties  and  scatter  this  dangerous  concentration 
of  power.  It  Is  increasing  with  startling  rapidity,  especially  in  the  railroad 
world,  as  is  apparent  from  the  figures  above  quoted. 

It  indirectly  Involves  an  autocracy  over  our  industries  and  moneyed  institu- 
tions and  a  potential  power  over  our  political  life  that  can  not  be  tolerated. 
We  may  assume  that  the  power  Is  at  the  moment  being  wisely  adpolnlstered. 
We  are  not  prepared  for  that  kind  of  an  autocracy,  no  matter  how  administered. 
The  ramifications  of  such  control  may  be  endless.  The  patronage  that  can  be 
dispensed  or  withheld  and  can  make  or  unmake  other  and  tributary  industries* 
and  that  can  prevent  competition  and  further  railway  construction  renders  the 
development  of  the  present  methods  too  unsafe.  Railroad  control  over  our 
pollt;lcal  life  In  the  past  has  been  vicious.  With  the  Increase  and  concentra- 
tion of  that  power  In  ambitious  or  unscrupulous  hands  It  would  become  danger- 
ous to  our  Institutions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  that  sort  of  criticism  applies  to  present  con- 
ditions nor  that  the  properties  are  now  being  exploited  as  In  the  past,  for  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  worst  of  these  scandals  Is  over,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  and  that  we  are  approaching  an  era  of  higher  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  remedy  for  this  increasing  banking  domination  lies  in  more  effective 
public  control,  in  the  reform  of  our  methods  of  selecting  directors,  and  a  better 
form  of  representation  for  stockholders,  and  in  paying  directors  adequately 
for  their  services  and  holding  them  to  a  higher  degree  of  responsibility. 

I  would  briefly  summarize  the  relief  that  is  needed  in  this  connection  as 
follows : 

First.  The  enactment  of  a  national  corporation  law  under  which  all  inter- 
state corporations  would  be  required  to  incorporate  and  which  will  provide  the 
following  additional  safeguards  for  stockholders: 

(a)  The  right  to  minority  representation,  which  will  divide  the  stock  Into 
as  many  parts  as  there  are  directors  to  be  elected.  If  there  are  nine  directors 
to  be  elected,  one-ninth  of  the  stock  may  elect  one  director;  two-ninths  may 
elect  two  directors,  and  so  on.  The  majority  would  always  control,  as  it 
should ;  but  the  minority  will  be  represented.  That  w^ill  give  the  stockholders 
the  hope  and  incentive  to  combine  for  representation. 

(&)  Proxy  voting  should  be  abolished.  Stockholders  should  vote  either  in 
person  or  by  mail  and  directly  for  the  candidates,  instead  of  intrusting  their 
proxies  to  unknown  men  to  vote  for  undisclosed  candidates.  The  election 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

(c)  The  management  should  nominate  its  candidates  90  days  before  the 
election.  The  stockholders  should  have  the  right  to  nominate  30  days  before 
the  election.  The  lists  of  all  candidates  nominated  on  the  various  tickets 
should  be  sent  to  the  stockholders,  who  should  select  their  representatives. 

The  power  to  enact  such  a  national  law  with  respect  to  interstate  corpo- 
rations can  no  longer  be  questioned.  I  believe  it  exists  also  independently 
of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  and  can  be  resorted  to  with  respect 
to  intrastate  railroad  corporations  under  the  post-offices  and  post-roads  clause 
of  the  Constitution. 

Second.  There  should  be  a  separate  law  for  the  reorganization  of  Insolvent 
corporations  similar  to  the  British  reconstruction  act  and  to  the  law  prevailing 
on  that  subject  In  Germany.  It  should  provide  for  an  official  receiver  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  thus  superseding  the  pres- 
ent scandalous  methods  of  appointing  receivers.  We  had  the  same  difficulties 
w^lth  respect  to  banks  until  the  system  was  changed.  I  would  liken  this  pro- 
cedure to  that  now  applicable  to  the  winding  up  of  national  banks  and  of 
State  banks  under  the  laws  of  New  York.  The  plan  of  reorganization  should 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  court  and  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  w^ould  protect  the  rights  of  minorities  and  would,  I  hope,  result 
in  abolishing  the  present  self-styled,  self-constituted  reorganization  committees 
that  are  set  up  by  the  bankers  to  execute  their  will.  In  this  connection  I  beg 
to  direct  your  attention  to  pages  148-156  of  the  Pujo  report,  w^here  the  present 
system  Is  fully  set  forth  and  its  defects  pointed  out. 
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Third.  There  should  be  a  smaller  number  of  directors,  with  greater  con- 
centration of  responsibility.  They  should  be  paid  substantial,  salaries,  and, 
if  need  be,  a  small  interest  in  the  net  profits  over  and  above  a  given  amount, 
as  is  customary  in  the  continental  countries.  They  should  be  prohibited  from 
speculating  in  the  stocks  of  their  own  companies,  and  short  selling  by  a  director 
of  the  stock  of  his  corporation  should  be  a  felony. 

Fourth.  No  securities  should  be  Issuable  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Fifth.  The  funds  of  interstate  railroad  corporations  should  be  deposited  only 
in  incorporated  banks  and  not  with  private  bankers. 

Sixth.  The  system  of  fiscal  agents  should  be  abolished  and  the  securities 
of  corporations  should  be  sold  under  proper  safeguards  by  public  offerings  or 
by  a  form  of  competitive  bidding  to  l>e  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

With  the  inauguration  of  these  reforms  I  believe  that  the  development  of 
our  railroads  will  proceed  w4th  better  satisfaction  to  the  public  than  under 
Government  ownership  and  that  b&nking  control  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Saml.  Unteemteb. 


[The  figures  and  data  contained  herein  haye  been  obtained  from  sources  believed  to  be 
reliable ;  we  do  not,  however,  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  any  of  the 
statements. — Moody  Manual  Co.] 

1.  The  total  railroad  mileage  in  the  United  States. 

2.  A  list  of  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  over  100  miles. 
8.  A  list  of  the  interstate  railroads,  separately  indicated. 

4.  A  separate  list  of  the  great  systems — say,  the  roads  of  1,000  miles  and  over. 

5.  A  list  of  the  directors  of  the  large  roads  ( to  show  their  interlocking  charac- 
ter) and  whom  they  represent. 

6.  A  list  of  all  the  roads  reorganized  since  1890. 

7.  The  names  of  the  committees  and  banking  houses,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  voting  trustees. 

8.  A  list  of  the  roads  that  are  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers  and  those  that 
are  undergoing  reorganization,  whether  through  receivership  or  readjustment, 
which  would  include  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Missouri  Pacific,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  committees  connected  with  them  and  the  banking  house. 


Question  No.  1. 

The  total  railroad  mileage  in  the  United  States  on  June  30,  1913,  as  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  249,803  miles.  These  are  the  latest 
figures  obtainable  from  official  sources.  From  unofilcial  data  we  would  judge 
that  about  3,500  miles  of  additional  mileage  was  laid  from  June  30,  1913,  to 
December  31,  1914. 

Questions  Nos.  2  and  3. 

[The   companies  indicated  hy   an   asterisk    (*)    are   those   whose   mileage   is  located  in 

more  than  one  State.] 


Alabama  &  Vicksburg  Ry. 
♦Alabama  Great  Southern  R.  R. 
•Alabama,    New    Orleans,    Texas    & 

Pacific  Junction  Rys.  Co.  (Ltd.). 
•Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern  Ry. 

Albany  &  Susquehanna  R.  R. 
•Ann  Arbor  R.  R. 

Apalachicola  Northern  R.  R. 
♦Arizona  &  New  Mexico  Ry. 

Arizona  Kastern  R.  It. 
•Arkansas  Pacific  Ry. 
•Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 
♦Atlanta  &  Charlotte  Air  Line  Ry. 
•Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  R.  R. 

Atlantic  &  Danville  Ry. 

Atlantic  &  St.  Lawrence  R.  R. 


Atlantic  City  R.  R. 
•Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 
•Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  in  Penna. 
♦Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  R.  R. 
•Baltimore,    Chesapeake    &    Atlantic 
Ry. 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R. 
♦Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  &  Western  Ry. 

Beech  Creek  Extension  R.  R. 

Beech  Creek  R.  R. 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 
♦Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 
♦Boston  &  liowell  R.  R.  Corp. 
♦Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 

Boyne  City,  Gaylord  &  Alpena  R.  R. 
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Brinson  Ry. 

^Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Corp. 
•Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry. 
•California,  Arizona  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 
•Camas  Prairie  II.  R. 

Cane  Belt  R.  R. 

Cape  Girardeau  Northern  Ry. 

Carolina  &  Northwestern"  Ry. 

Carolina,  Atlantic  &  Western  Ry. 
♦Carolina,  Clinchfleld  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Catawlssa  R.  R. 
•Central  Indiana  Ry. 
•Central  New  England  Ry. 
♦Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 

Central  Ohio  R.  R. 
♦Central  Pacific  Ry. 
♦Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 
♦Central  R.  U.  of  Oregon. 

Central  Ry.  of  Arkansas. 
•Central      Vermont      Ry.       (Mileage 
partly  In  United  States  and  partly 
In  Canada.) 
♦Charleston  &  Western  Carolina  Ry. 

Charlotte  Harbor  &  Northern  Ry. 
♦Chesapealie  &  Ohio  Ry. 
♦Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  of  Indiana. 
♦Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. 
♦Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R. 
♦Chicago  &  Erie  R.  R. 
♦Chicago  &  NorUi  Western  Ry. 
♦Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy  R.  R. 
♦Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R. 
♦Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  R.  R. 
♦Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  Ry. 
♦Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary  Ry. 
♦Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry. 
♦Chicago,  Peoria  &  St  Louis  R.  R. 
♦Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Gulf  Ry. 
♦Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry. 
♦Chicago,   St.   Louis  &  New  Orleans 

R.  R. 
♦Chicago,    St.    Paul,    Minneapolis    & 

Omaha  Ry. 
♦Chicago,  Terra  Haute  &  Southeastern 

Ry. 
♦Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
♦Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry. 
♦Cincinnati,   Indianapolis   &   Western 

Ry. 
♦Cincinnati,    New    Orleans    &    Texas 

Pacific  Ry. 
♦Cincinnati  Northern  R.  R. 

Cleveland  &  Mahoning  Valley  Ry. 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  R.  R. 

Cleveland,  Akron  &  Cincinnati  Ry. 
♦Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Ry. 

Cleveland,  Lorain  &  Wheeling  Ry. 

Coal  &  Coke  Ry. 
♦Colorado  &  Southern  Ry. 
♦Colorado  &  Wyoming  Ry. 

Colorado  Midland  Ry. 

Colorado  R.  R. 

Colorado,  Wyoming  &  Eastern  Ry. 
♦Connecticut    &    Passumpslc    Rivers 
R.R. 


♦Concord  &  Montreal  B.  R. 

Coi^)er  Range  R.  R. 

Copper  River  &  Northwestern  By. 

Corvallls  &  Eastern  R.  R. 

Cripple  Creek  Central  Ry. 
♦(Cumberland  Valley  R.  R. 

Dawson  Ry. 

Dayton  &  Michigan  R.  R. 
♦Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
♦Delaware,    Lackawanna    &    Western 
R.R. 

Delaware,  ]Maryland  &  Virginia  R.  K. 
♦Delaware  R.  B. 
♦Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R,  R. 

Denver  &  Salt  I-ake  R.  R. 

Des  Moines  &  Fort  Dodge  R.  R. 

Detroit  &  Mackinac  Ry. 

Detroit,  Grand  Haven  &  Milwaukee 

Ry. 
♦Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  R.  R. 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Milwaukee  B.  B.  - 
♦Dodge  City  &  Cimarron  Valley  B.  R. 
♦Dubuque  &  Sioux  City  R.  R. 

Duluth  &  Iron  Range  R.  R. 

Duluth  &  Northern  Minnesota  Ry. 

Duluth,  Mlssabe  &  Northern  By. 
♦Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  By. 

El  Paso  &  Northeastern  By. 

El  Paso  &  Bock  Island  By. 
♦El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Co. 
♦El  Paso  &  Southwestern  B,  R. 
♦Elgin,  Jollet  &  Eastern  By. 

Erie  &  Pittsburg  B.  B. 
♦Erie  B.  B, 

Escanaba  &  Lake  Superior  B.  B. 

European  &  North  American  Ry. 

Evansville  &  Indianapolis  R.  B. 
♦Fltchburg  R.  R. 

Florence  &  Cripple  Creek  R.  R. 

Florida  East  Coast  Ry. 
♦Fort  Smith  &  Western  B.  B. 
♦Fort  Wayne  &  Jackson  B.  B. 
•Fort  W^orth  &  Denver  City  By. 

Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande  Ry. 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio 
Ry. 

Geneva,  Corning  &  Southern  B.  B. 

Georgetown  &  Western  R.  B. 
♦Georgia  &  Florida  By. 
♦Georgia,  Florida  &  Alabama  By. 

Georgia  B.  B. 

♦Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  By. 
♦Gllmore  &  Pltt-sburg  B.  B.   (Ltd.). 
♦Grand  Baplds  &  Indiana  By. 
♦Grand  Trunk  Western  By. 
♦Great  Northern  Ry. 

Green  Bay  &  Western  R.  R. 

Gulf  &  Ship  Island  B.  B. 
♦Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 
♦Gulf,  Florida  &  Alabama  Ry. 

Gulf,  Texas  &  Western  Ry. 

Hartford     &     Connecticut     Western 
B.B. 

Hawkinsville  &  Florida  Southern  Ry. 

Hocking  Valley  By. 

Houston  &  Texas  Central  B.  B. 
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^Houston  East  &  West  Texas  Ry. 
*Idaho  &  Wasfaiiif?too  Nortliern  R.  R. 
*IIliD0ls  Central  R.  R. 
•IlIiiM^  Sotttbem  Ry. 
^Indiana  Hartwr  Belt  R.  R. 

International  &  Great  Northern  Ry. 

JTacksoo,  Lanslnj^  &  Sac^naw  R.  R. 

Jamestown,    Franklin    &    Clearfield 

R.  R. 
*Jasper  &  Eastern  Ry. 
*Kannwha  &  Mk^higan  Ry. 
*Kansas   City,   Clinton   &   Springfi^d 

Ry. 
^Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  A  Memphis 

Ry. 
^Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Blrmin^am 

R.  R. 
*Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  R.  R. 
*Kansas  City,  Mexico  Sc  Orient  Ry«  of 

Texas. 
^Kansas   City,   St.   Louis  &  Chicago 

R.  R. 
^Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. 

Keokuk  &  Des  Moines  Ry, 
*Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 
*Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern  Ry. 

Las  Vegas  &  Tonapah  R.  R. 
*Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  Ry. 
*Lehigh  &  New  Engtawl  R.  R. 

Lehigh  &  New  York  R.  R. 
*Lehigh  &  Susquelianna  R.  R. 
♦Lehigh  Valley  R.  R, 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  of  New  Josey. 

Lehigh  Valley  Ry. 

Lexington  &  Eastern  Ry. 

Little  Miami  R.  R. 

Long  Island  R.  R. 
^Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Ry. 

Louisiana  ft  Missouri  River  R,  R^ 
♦Louisiana  ft  Northwest  R.  R. 

Louisiana  &  Pine  Bluff  Ry. 

Louisiana  Ry.  ft  Navigation  Co. 

Louisiana  Western  R.  R. 
♦Louisville  ft  Nashville  R.  R. 
♦Louisville  Henderson  ft  St.  Louis  Ry. 
♦Macon  ft  Birmingham  Ry. 
♦Maine  Central  R.  R. 

Manistee  ft  Northeastern  R.  R. 

Maryland,  Delaware  &  Virginia  Ry, 
♦Mason  City  &  Fort  Dodge  R.  R. 
♦Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
♦Michigan  Air  Line  Ry. 
•Michigan  Central  R.  R. 
•Midland  Valley  R.  R. 

Mineral  Range  R.  R. 
•Minneapolis  ft  St.  Louis  R.  R. 
•Minneapolis,   St.   Paul  ft   Sault   Ste. 
Marie  Ry. 

Minnesota  ft  International  Ry. 
•^lissiasippi  Central  R.  R. 
•Missouri  ft  North  Arkansas  R.  R. 
•Missouri,  Kansas  ft  Texas  Ry. 

Missouri,    Kansas  ft    Texas    Ry.   of 


•Missouri,  Oklahoma  ft  Gulf  Ry. 


♦Missouri  Pacific  Ry, 

Mobile  ft  Birmlngliam  R.  R. 
♦Mobile  ft  Ohio  R.  R. 
♦Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  R.   R. 
ft  S.  S.  Co. 

Morris  &  Essex  R.  R. 

Muittsing,  Marquette  ft  Southeastern 

Ry. 
♦Nashville  ft  Decatur  R.  R. 
♦Nashville,  Chattanooga  ft   St.   Louis 

Ry. 
♦Nevada-California-Oregon  Ry. 

Nevada  Northern  Ry. 

New  London  Northern  R.  R. 

New  Mexico  Central  R.  R. 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  R,  R, 
♦New  Orleans  Great  Northern  R.  R. 
♦New  Orleans,  Mobile  ft  Ohio  R.  R. 
♦New  Orleans,  Texa»  ft  Mexico  R.  R. 

New  York  &  Harlem  R.  R. 
♦New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

R.  R. 
♦New  Y<irk,  Chicago  ft  St  Louis  R.  R. 

New  York,  Lackawanna  ft  Western 
Ry. 

New  Yoi*  Central  R,  R, 
♦New  York,  New  Haveh  ft  Hartford 

R.R. 
♦New  York,  Ontario  ft  Western  Ry. 
•New   York,   Philadelphia   ft   Norfolk 

R.R. 
♦New  York,  Susquehanna  ft  Western 

R.R. 
♦Norfolk  ft  Western  Ry. 
♦Norfolk  Southern  R.  R. 

North  Carolina  Ry. 
♦Northern  Central  Ry. 

Northern  Ohio  Ry. 
♦Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

NorthTi^estem  Pacific  R.  R. 
♦Nypano  R.  R. 

Oklahoma  Central  R.  R. 
♦Old  Colony  R.  R, 

Oregon  ft  California  R.  R. 
♦Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R. 
♦Oregon  Trunk  Ry. 
♦Oregon,   Washington  R.   R.  ft  Navi- 
gation Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Ry. 

Pacific  Ry.  &  Navigation  Co. 
♦P«ducah  ft  Memphis  Division    (L.  ft 

N.  R.  R.). 
♦Pecos  ft  Northern  Texas  Ry. 

Pennsylvania  ft  New  York  Canal  ft 

R.R. 
♦Pennsylvania  Co. 
♦Penos^ivania  R.  R, 
♦Peoria  ft  Eastern  Ry. 

Peoria  ft-  Pekin  Union  Ry. 
♦Pere  Marquette  R.  R. 
♦Philadelphia  ft  Readhog  Ry. 
♦Phlladelfihla,  Baltimore  ft  Waidiing- 
ton  R.  R. 

Pierre,  Rapid  City  ft  North  Western 
Ry. 
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♦Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  R,  R. 
Pittsburg  &  Western  R.  R. 
♦Pittsburg,    Bessemer    &    Lake    Erie 

R.R. 
♦Pittsurg,    Cincinnati,   Chicago  &   St. 

Louis  Ry. 
♦Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Ry. 
Pittsburg,    McKeesport    &    Yougliio- 

gheny  R.  R. 
♦Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern  R.  R. 
♦Pittsburg,   Youngstown  &  Ashtabula 

Ry. 
Poiitiac,  Oxford  &  Northern  R.  R. 
•Portland  &  Ogdensburg  Ry. 
Raleigh,  Charlotte  &  Southern  Ry. 
♦Reading  System. 
Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  R.  R. 
Rio  Grande  Southern  R.  R. 
♦Rock  Island,  Arkansas  &  Louisiana 

R.  R. 
♦Rutland  R.  R. 

♦St.    Johnsbury    &    Lake    Champlain 
R.  R.   (leased  to  Maine  Central). 
♦St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  Ry. 

St.  Louis  &  Hannibal  Ry. 
♦St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 
St.  Louis,  Btownsville  &  Mexico  Ry. 
♦St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
Ry. 
St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pacific 

Ry. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry. 

St,  Paul  &  Kansas  City  &  Short  Line 
R.R. 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Ry. 

San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
♦San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 
R.  R. 

Sandusky,  Mansfield  &  Newark  R.  R. 

Sandy  River  &  Rangeley  Lakes  R.  R. 
♦Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 

South  Dakota  Central  Ry. 

South  Pacific  Coast  Ry. 
♦South  Western  R.  R. 

Southern  Kansas  Ry.  of  Texas. 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 
♦Southern  Pacific  R.  R. 


♦Southern  Ry. 

♦Southern  Ry.,  Carolina  Division. 
♦Spokane  International  Ry. 
♦Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Ry. 

Stepheuville,  North  and  South  Texas 

Ry. 
♦Tennessee,  Alabama  &  Greorgia  R.  R. 

Tennessee  Central  R.  R. 

Terre  Haute  &  Peoria  R.  R. 

Texas  &  New  Orleans  R.  R. 
♦Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Texas  Central  R.  R. 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  Ry. 

Toledo,  Columbus  &  Ohio  River  R.  R. 
♦Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Ry. 

Toledo,  Saginaw  &  Muskegon  Ry. 
♦Toledo,  St.  Ix)uls  &  Western  R.  R. 

Tonopah  &  Goldfield  R.  R. 
♦Tonopah  &  Tidewater  R.  R. 

Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  Ry. 

Ulster  &  Delaware  R.  R. 
♦Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

United  New  Jersey  R.  R.  &  Canal  Co. 
♦Vandalia  R.  R. 

♦Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  Ry. 
♦Virginia  &  Southwestern  Ry. 
♦Virginian  Ry. 
♦Wabash  R.  R. 

Washington  Central  Ry. 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.  R. 
♦West  Shore  R.  R. 
♦Western  &  Atlantic  R  R. 
♦Western  Maryland  Ry. 
♦Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania 

Ry. 
♦Western  Pacific  Ry. 
♦Western  Ry.  of  Alabama. 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 
♦Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern  Ry. 
♦Wisconsin  &  Michigan  Ry. 
♦Wisconsin  Central  Ry. 
♦Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern  Ry. 
♦Wisconsin,  Minnesgta  &  Pacific  R,  R. 

Wrightsville  &  Tennille  R.  R. 

Wyoming  &  North  Western  Ry. 
♦Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R. 


Question  No.  4. 
[Total  miles,  203,835.63.1 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry 10, 961. 23 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R 4,061.05 

Baltifiiore  &  Ohio  R.  R 4.478.22 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R 2,301.90 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry 1,924.09 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry 2,375.90 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R 1.033.48 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R 1,  282. 41 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry 8, 094.  W 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R ^ 9, 263. 86 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R 2, 150. 91 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry 9, 987. 30 

Clhcago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry 8, 328. 06 
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Chicago,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Ry 1,  752. 81 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry 1,015.27 

Colorado  &  Southern  Ry 1, 866. 48 

DeJaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R 442.  51 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R 2,  585. 05 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Co 1,028.75 

Erie  R,  R 2,  257. 40 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Ry 1»342.08 

Great  Northern  Ry 7.  804.  35 

Hocking  Valley  Ry 351.50 

Illinois  Central  R.  R 4,  768.  51 

International  &  Great  Northern  Ry 1, 159.  50 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry 1.852.97 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R 1,44.3.74 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R 7,  506. 66 

Maine  Central  R.  R 1,  208. 84 

Michigan  Central  R.  R 1,799.74 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Ix)uis  R.  R 1,646.47 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie  Ry 4,101.68 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry 3. 86.5. 07 

Missouri  Pacific  Ry 7,284.53 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R 1, 122. 48 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Rv 1, 230.  52 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R 3,  753. 12 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R 2,oaS.10 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry 2, 036.  85 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 6,441.32 

Pennsylvania  Co 5, 283.  84 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  system 6,400.08 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R 2,321.77 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry 1, 472. 19 

Reading   System 1 2,  215.  69 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R 5,  259.  09 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Ry l 3,  365. 12 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry 1,753.80 

San  Pedro,  Ix)s  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  R.  R 1, 131.  86 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry 3,097.55 

Southern  Pacific  Co 10,477.00 

Southern    Ry 7, 009. 94 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry 1, 884.  62 

Union  Pacific  R.  R 7.  777. 17 

Webash  R.  R 1,379.30 

Wisconsin  Central  Ry 1, 120.  23 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R i 1, 371.  78 

Question  No.  5. 


Abbot, -George : 

Aroostook  Construction  Co. 
Abbott,  Gordon : 

Fitchburg  R.  R. 
Ackerman,  E.  A. : 

Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 
Adam.s,  C.  P.,  2d : 

Boston  &  Ix)well  R.  R. 
Adams,  Edw.  D. : 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

Western  Maryland  Ry. 
Adams,  Fred.  B. : 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
Ry. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. 
Adams,  H.  H. : 

Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry. 


Adams,  I.  G. : 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.  R. 
Adams,  Karl : 

Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  R.  R. 
Adams,  Melvin  O. : 

Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  R.  R. 
Adams,  Thad : 

Georgia  &  Florida  Ry. 
Aile.«*,  Milton  B. : 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
AInsworth,  F.  K. : 

South  Pacific  Coast  Ry. 
Alderman,  Edwin  A. : 

Southern  Ry. 

Allen,  Fredk.  A. : 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R. 
Allen,  Philip : 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R. 
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AmeB,  Oliver : 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry. 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  MianeapollB  & 
Omaha  Ry. 

Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
Andrews,  A.  B. : 

Alabama  Great  Soothero  R.  R. 

Southern  Ry. 
Andrews,  Horace  E. : 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry. 
Angns,  Richard  B. : 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  ic  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Ry. 
Appleton,  F.  H. : 

Maine  Central  R.  R. 
Armour,  J.  Ogden : 

Chicago,  Milwauicee  &  St  Paul  Ry. 

nunois  Central  R.  R. 
Armstrong,  E.  N. : 

Peorgia  &  Pekin  Union  Ry.  * 

Toledo,  Peorgia  &  Western  Ry. 
Armstrong,  Geo.  F. : 

Savannah  &  Northwestern  Ry. 
Ashley,  J.  M. : 

(Jeorgla  &  Florida  Ry. 
Atkins,  G.  G. : 

Pittsburg,   Shawmut  &  Northern 
RR. 
Atterbury,  W,  W. :  . 

Baltimore,  Chesapeaice  &  Atlantic 
Ry. 

Cumberland  Valley  R.  R. 

Long  Island  R.  R. 

Norfollc  &  Western  Ry. 

Northern  Central  Ry. 

Pennsylvania  Co. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington R.  R. 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.  R. 

Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania 
Ry. 
Auchincloss,  John  W. : 

Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R. 
Austin,  P.  R. : 

St  Louis,  BrownsTille  &  Mexico 
Ry. 
Axtell,  Decatur : 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Hocking  Valley  Ry. 
Ayer,  Chas.  T. : 

Cripple  Creek  Central  Ry. 
Bacon,  E.  R. : 

Baltimore  ft  Ohio  R.  R. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  ft  Dayton  Ry. 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. 
Bacon,  G.  S. : 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore  B.  R. 
Balrd,  David : 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.  R. 


Baker,  G.  F.  : 

Central  B.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersej'. 

C,  C,  C.  ft  St.  Louis  Ry .  Co. 

Colorado  ft  Southern  Ry. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  ft  Western 
R.R. 

Erie  R.  R. 

Lake  Erie  ft  Western  R.  R. 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 

Michigan  Central  R.  R.     . 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Rix'er 
R.  R. 

New  York  Central  R.  R. 

New  York,  Chicago  ft  St.  liouls 
R.R. 

New  York,  Susquehanna  ft  West- 
em  R.  R. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

Philadelphia  ft  Reading  Ry. 

Beading  Co. 

Rutland  R.  R. 

Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern 
Ry. 
Baker,  G.  F.,  jr.  : 

Chicago,  Peoria  ft  St.  l-iouls  R.  R. 

Colorado  ft  Southern  Ry. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  ft  Western 
RR. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. 
Baldwin,  A. : 

YaZiOO  ft  Mlssissiw»l  Vailey  R.  R. 
Baldwin,  LeRoy  W.: 

Denver  ft  Salt  Lake  R.  R. 

Wisconsin  Central  Ry. 
Ballon,  M.  H.: 

Wisconsin  Central  Ry. 
Bancroft,  Joseph: 

Huntingdon  ft  Broad  Top  Moun- 
tain R.  R.  ft  Coal  Co. 
Bancroft,  S.,  jr.: 

Baltimore,  Chesapeake  ft  Atlantic 
Ry.  Co. 

Huntingdon  ft  Brond  Top  Moun- 
tain R.  R.  ft  Coal  Co. 
Bancroft,  W.  H. : 

San   Pedro,   Los   Angeles   ft   Salt 
Lake  R.  R. 
Banks,  A.  F.: 

Chicago,   Lake   Shore  ft   Eastern 

Ry. 
Elgin,  .Toliet  ft  Eastern  Ry. 
Bannard,  Otto  T.: 

Detroit,  Toledo  ft  Ironton  R.  R. 
Co. 
Barbey,  H,  G. : 

Buffalo,    Rochester    ft    Pittsburg 
Ry.  Co. 
Barkman,  W.  E.: 

Memphis,  Dallas  ft  Gulf  R.  R. 
Barnes,  W.  H. : 

Pennsylvania  Co. 
Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
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Barnes,  W.  H. — Continued. 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R  R. 
Western   New    York   &    Pennsyl- 
vania Ry.  Co. 
Barney,  C.  D. : 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun- 
tain R.  R.  &  Coal  Co. 
Barney,  D.  Newton: 

Central  New  England  Ry. 
New    York,    Ontario    &    Western 
Ry.  Co. 
Barnwell,  W.  G.: 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R, 
Barrett,  Thomas,  Jr. : 

Georgia  &  Florida  Ry. 
Bartlett,  Frank  L.: 

Western    New   York   &    Pennsyl- 
vania Ry.  Co. 
Bartlett,  Philip  O.: 

Buffalo    &    Susquehanna    It    R. 
Corp. 
Barto),  George  E.: 

Western    New    York   &    Pennsyl- 
vania Ry.  Co. 
Beale,  Wm.  G. : 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. 
Beasley,  John  T. : 

Chicago,   Terre   Haute   &    South- 
eastern Ry. 
Beekman,  Chas.  K. 

St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pa- 
cific Co. 
Bell,  J.  S.: 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R. 

Belmont,  August: 

Long  Island  R.  R. 

Tx>uisville  &  Nashville  R,  R. 
Bemls,  E.  L. : 

Georgia  &  Florida  Ry. 
Benjamin,  W.   E. : 

Virginian  Ry. 
Benson,  R.   D. : 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington R.  R. 

Bent,  C.  C.  F.: 

Cincinnati,    Hamilton    &    Dayton 
Ry. 
Bent,  L.  S.: 

Northern  Central  Ry. 
Berg,  L,  S. : 

New   Orelans,   Mobile  &  Chicago 
R.  R, 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  R.  R. 
Berger,  H.  W.: 

Peoria  &  Pekln  Union  Ry. 
Bernet,  J.  J.: 

Peoria  &  Pekln  Union  Ry. 

Berry,   W.   W.r 

Nashville,     Chattanooga     &     St. 
Louis,  R.  R. 

Berwlnd,  Edward  J.: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 

Co. 
Cuba  R.  R. 
Erie   R.   R. 


Berwlnd,  Edward  J. — Continued. 

New  York,  Susquehanna  ^  West- 
ern R.  R. 

Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Western  R.  R. 
Best,  Thos.: 

Kansas    Cityy    Mexico    &    Orient 
R.  R. 
Bestel,  O.  A.: 

Illinois  Southern  Ry. 
Biddle,  W.  B.: 

New   Orelans,   Mobile   &  Chicago 
R.   R. 

St.  Ix)uls  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 
Blerd,  W\  G.: 

Chicago  &  Alton  It  R. 

Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry.  C-o. 

Peoria  Ry.  Terminal  Co. 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St 
Louis. 
Blhler,  L.  C. : 

Bessemer  &  Lake  EIrle  R.  It  Co. 

Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
R.  It 
Billings,  Richard: 

Savannah  &  Northwestern  Ry. 
Bingham,  C.  W.: 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  It  It 
Blnney,  Henry  P.: 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R. 
Blssell,  W.  A.: 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R. 
Black,  Harry  S. : 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry. 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  R.  R. 
Blanckburn,  W.  W.: 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.  It  Co. 

Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
R.  R. 
Blackmer,  H.  M. : 

Cripple  Creek  Central  Ry. 
Blair,  C.  Ledyard : 

Carolina,  Cllnchfleld  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Green  Bay  &  Western  R.  R. 
Blair,  Frank  W.: 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R.  Co. 
Blair,  James  A.: 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Bliss,  C.  N. : 

Southern  Pacific  Co. : 
Bliss,  C.  W.: 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 
Bliss,   W.   P.: 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St  Louis  Ry.  Co. 

Chicago,   Milwaukee   &   St.    Paul 
Ry. 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 
Bloss,  J.  O. : 

Duluth,   South   Shore  &   Atlantic 
R3%  Co. 
Boettcher,  Chas.  H. : 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake  R.  R. 
Bog  W,  A. : 

'Duluth,   South   Shore   &   Atlantic 
Ry.  Co. 
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Boisot,  E.  K. : 

Chicago,    Terre   Haute   &    South- 
eastern Ky. 

Illinois  Southern  Ry. 
Bonnell,  W.  S. : 

Pittsburg,    Youngstown   &  Ashta- 
bula Ry. 
Honner,  G.  T. : 

Alabama  &  Vlcksburg  Ry. 

Vicksburg,    Shreveport   &   Pacific 
Ry. 
Roomer,  H.  A.: 

Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  Ry. 
Borden,  E.  B. : 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 
Borden,  H.  L. : 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R,  R. 
Borg,  Sidney  C. : 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  R.  R. 
Bosworth,  Charles  W. : 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 
Botts,  L.  W.  : 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. 

Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis 
Ry. 
Bourne,  F.  G: 

Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Long  Island  R.  R. 
Boyle,  R.  J.: 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Ry. 
Bracken,  E.  P.: 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St. 
Louis. 
Bradley,  W.  C. : 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 
Braithwaite,  Cecil: 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  R.R. 
Branch,  John  K. : 

Southern  Ry.  Co. 
Brewington,  M.  V. : 

Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic 
Ry. 
Brewster,  F.  F. : 

Central  New  England  Ry, 

New   York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.  R. 
Bright,  Alfred  H. : 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Ry. 

Wisconsin  Central  Ry. 
Bringhurst,  Edw^ard,  5th: 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun- 
tain R.  R.  &  Coal  Co. 
Britton,  F.  H. : 

St  Louis  Southwestern  Ry. 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St. 
Louis. 
Bronner,  Harry : 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry. 

Colorado  &  Southern  Ry. 
Brooks,  Walter  B. 

Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Broughton,  Urban  H. 

Virginian  Ry. 


Brown,  Alex.: 

Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Brown,  Clarence: 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Hocking  Valley  Ry. 
Brown,  B.  L. : 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R. 
Brown,  Elisha  R. : 

Concord  &  Montreal  R.  R. 

Maine  Central  R.  R. 
Brown,  F.  Q. : 

Georgia  &  Florida  Ry. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Brown,  F.  V.: 

Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Ry. 
Brown,  James: 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R. 
Brown,  J.  E. : 

Canada  Southern  Ry. 
Brown,  J.  H. : 

Gulf  &  Ship  Island  R.  R. 
Brown,  John  Wilson : 

Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Brown,  T.  A.: 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Ry. 
Brown,  W.  C: 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Ry. 
Brown,  W.  W. : 

Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
Brownell,  G.  F. : 

New  York,  Susquehanna  &  AVest- 
ern  R.  R. 
Brunner,  Henry : 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Ry. 
Buchanan,  J.  A.': 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Ry. 
Buchanan,  Robert: 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Ry. 
Buchanan,  Wm. : 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Ry. 
Buchanan,  W.  J. : 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Ry. 
Buckland,  E.  G.: 

Central  New  England  Ry. 
Budd,  R.: 

Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Ry. 
Bull,  Frederic: 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R. 

Bull,  Henry  W. : 

Cuba  R.  R. 
Bullock,  A.  G.: 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

Burguleres,  Jules  M. : 

New    Orleans,    Texas    &    Mexico 
R.  B. 

Burke,  T.  C. : 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 

Burke,  W.  P. : 

New    Orleans    &    North    Eastern 

R.  R. 
Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Burr,  Geo.  H. : 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake  R.  R. 
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Bush,  A.  P. : 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
Bush,  B.  F.: 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R* 
Bush.  S.  P. : 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Hocking  Valley  Ry. 
Butler,  J.  G.,  jr. : 

Pittsburg,   Youngstown  &  Ashta- 
bula Ry. 
Butler,  W.  R. 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 
Buttorff,  H.  W. : 

Nashville,     Chattanooga     &     St 
Louis  Ry. 
Byram,  H.  E. : 

Colorado  &  Southern  Ry. 
Byrd,  A.  A.: 

San  Antonla,  Uvalde  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
Cabot,  Henry  B. : 

Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R. 
Cadwallader,  Edward : 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun- 
tain R.  R.  &  Coal  Co. 
Caldwell,  John  D. : 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha  Ry. 
Calloway,  Trowbridge: 

Colorado,  Wyoming  &  Eastern  Ry. 
Campbell,  Benjamin: 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.  R. 
Campbell,  Geo.  H. : 

Cincinnati,    Hamilton    &    Dayton 
Ry. 

Kentucky    &    Indiana    Terminal 
R.  R. 
Campbell,  R.  W. : 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Ry. 
Caner,  Harrison  K. : 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun- 
tain R.  R.  &  Coal  Co. 
Canniff,  W.  H. : 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
R.  R. 
Capps,  Charles  R. : 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Carleton,  Murray: 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 

St  Louis  Southwestern  Ry. 
Carpenter,  Frank  P. : 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. : 

Concord  &  Montreal  R.  R. 
Carpenter,  N.  J. : 

Chicago,   Terre   Haute  &    South- 
eastern Ry. 
Carr,  CM.: 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R. 
Carr,  Samuel: 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. : 
Carstensen,  John: 

Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  Ry. 
Carter,  Geo.  L. : 

Carolina,  Cllnchfield  &  Ohio  Ry. 
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Carter,  S.  F. : 

Houston  &  Texas  Central  R.  R. 
Cary,  Guy: 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
Ry. 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Virginia  &  Southwestern  Ry. 
Chadbourne,  T.  L.,  jr.: 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R. 
Cheney,  BenJ.  F.: 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 
Cheney,  B.  P.: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 
Cheston,  Radcliffe,  jr. 

Buffalo    &    Susquehanna    R.    R. 
Corp. 
Chew,  W.  B. : 

Houston  &  Texas  Central  R.  R. 
Chisholm,  Hugh  J. : 

Maine  Central  R.  R. 
Church,  George  H. : 

Duluth,   South   Shore  &  Atlantic 
Ry. 

Clark,  A.  E. : 

Central  New  England  Ry. 
Clark,  J.  Ross: 

San  Petlro,   Los  Angeles  &   Salt 
Lake  R.  R. 
Clark,  Jas.  T. : 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha  Ry. 
Clark,  L.  L,: 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R. 
Clark,  W.  A, : 

San  Petlro,   Los   Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake  R.  R. 

Clarke,  R.  D.: 

Peoria  Ry.  Terminal  Co. 
Clayton,  Powell: 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  R.  R. 
Clement  P.  W. : 

Rutland  R.  R. 

Clements,  W.  L. : 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R. 
Clemson,  D.  M. : 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 

Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
R.  R. 
Close,  E.  N.  B. : 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Clothier,  Morris  L. : 

Lehigh  Valley  R,  R. 
Clough,  W.  P. : 

Chicago,     Burlington     &     Quincy 
R.  R. 

Colorado  &  Southern  Ry. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. 
Clowry,  R.  C. : 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 
Clyde,  Wm.  P. : 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 

Cobb,  Wm.  T.: 

Maine  Central  R.  R. 
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Coe,  T.  U. : 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  B. 
CJoe,  W.  R. : 

Virginian  Bj. 
Cohen,  H.  L, : 

Oklahoma  Central  B.  R. 
Coffin,  Edmund: 

El  Paso  &  Southwesfcern  Co. 
Cole,  W.  R.: 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St  loois 
Ry. 
Colgate,  Jas.,  Co.: 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Colgate,  R.  R. : 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R.: 
Collier,  N.  C: 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  Ic  St.  Louis 
Ry. 
Colpitis,  W.  W.: 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &,  Orient  R.  R. 
Comer,  E.  T.: 

Savannah  &  Northwestern  Ry. 
Comstock,  W.  H.: 

San   Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &   Salt 
Lake   R.   R. 
Conover,  C.  H. : 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R. 
Cook,  Charles  Sumner: 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 
Cook,  Fred.  W. : 

International   &   Great   Northern 
Ry. 
Cooke,  R.  B.: 

New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk 
R.  R. 
Cooke,  W,  P.: 

New  Orleans  Great  Northern  R.  R, 
Cooper,  Henry  E. : 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Wabash  R.  R. 

Western  Maryland  Ry. 
Coppell,  Arthur : 

Cuba   R.   R. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  B.  R. 
Corey,  W.  E.: 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R. 
Cottlng,  Chas.  E.: 

Boston  *&  Lowell  R.  R. 
Cottingham,  G.  R. : 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  An- 
tonio Ry. 
County,  A.  J. : 

Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic 
Ry. 

Cumberland  Valley  R.  R, 

T/ong   Island   R.    R. 

New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk 
R.  R. 

Northern  Central  Ry. 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington R.  R. 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.  R, 

Western    New    York    &    Pennsyl- 
vania R.  R. 


Couzens,  Jas.: 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  R.  R. 
Cox,  C.   W.: 

Green  Bay  &  Western  R.  R. 

Cox    J    D  * 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  R.  R. 
Cox,  R.  M.: 

Nevada-California-Oregon  Ry. 
Cox,  W.  R.: 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 
Coxe,  Henry  B. : 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 
Coykendall,  E. : 

Ulster  &  Delaware  R.  R. 
Coykendall,  Frank: 

Ulster  &  Delaware  R.  R. 
Coykendall,  Frederick: 

Ulster  &  Delaware  R.  R. 
Coykendall,  H.  S. : 

Ulster  &  Delaware  R.  R. 
Coykendall,  Thos.  C: 

Ulster  &  Delaware  R.  R. 
Crandall,  W.  S.: 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Uy. 
Crane,  B.  D. : 

Midland  Valley  R.  R. : 
Crane,  W.  Murray: 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.  R 
Crane,  Zenas: 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry. 

Chicago,  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha  Ry. 
Crary,  Jerry: 

New  Orleans  Great  Northern  R.  R. 
Crawford,  W.  W. : 

Alabama  Great  Soutliern  R.  R. 
Cray,  Robert: 

Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific  Ry. 
Creelman,  A.  R.: 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
Crocker,  Alvah: 

Fitchburg  R.  R. 
Crocker,  Clms.  T. : 

Fitchburg  R.  R. 
Crosby,  Geo.  H. : 

Peoria  Ry.  Terminal  Co. 
Cross,  W.  R.: 

Carolina,  Atlanta  &  Western  Ry. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R. 
Croxton,  S.  W. : 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  R.  R. 
Culllnan,  J.  S.: 

Texas  &  New  Orleans  R.  R. 
Cunningham,  Henry  V. : 

Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  R.  R. 
Cunningham,  J.  M. : 

St.     I^uls,    Rocky    Mountain     dc 
Pacific  Co. 
Curran,  D.  D.: 

Alabama  &  Vicksburg  Ry. 

New  Orleans  &  Nor tUefi  stern  R.  R. 

New  Orleans  Terminal  Co.- 
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Cnrran,  D.  D. — Continued. 

VlelEed>v%  Shieveport  &   Pacific 
Ry. 
Curran,  Geo.  A,: 

Maine  Central  R.  R 
Cuyler,  T,  De  Witt: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  By. 

Lons:  Island  R.  R. 

New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hart- 
ford R.  R. 

New  Yorli,  Ontario  &  Western  Ry. 

Penosylvania  R.  R. 

Rutland  R.  R 

Western   New    York   &   Pennsyl- 
yania  Ry. 
Danforth,  W.  A.: 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R. 
Dargan,  Geo.  E. : 

Carolina,  Atlantic  &  Western  Ry. 
Darlington,  H.: 

Cleveland  ft  Pittsburg  R.  R. 

Grand  Rapids  ft  Indiana  Ry. 

Pittsburg,   Youngstown  ft  Ashta- 
bula By. 
Darlow,  Edw.  R. : 

Buffalo    ft    Susquehanna    R.    R. 
Corp. 
Da  vies  G.  W. : 

Kansas   City,   Clinton   ft    Spring- 
field Ry. 
Davis,  B.   F.: 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R. 
Davis,  F.  H.: 

Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  Ry. 

Hocking  Valley  Ry. 

Minneapolis  ft  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

Missouri,  Kansas  ft  Texas  Ry. 

Pittsburg,   Shawmut   ft   Northern 
R.  R. 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  ft  Weston  R.  R. 
Davis,  H.  G.: 

Coal  ft  Coke  Ry. 
Davis,  J.  L.: 

New  Orleans  Great  Northern  R.  R. 
Davis,  J.  M. : 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  ft  Texas 
Pacific  Ry. 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St. 
Louis. 
Davis,  J.  T.: 

Coal  ft  Coke  Ry. 
Davis,  L.: 

Boston  ft  Albany  R.  R. 
Dawes,  C.  M. : 

Chicago,     Burlington    ft     Quincy 
R.  R. 

Toledo,  Peoria  ft  Western  R.  R. 
Day,  Arthur: 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  ft  Gulf  Ry. 
Day,  Henry  B. : 

Boston  ft  Maine  R.  R. 
Dean,  A.  D. : 

Mississippi  Central  R.  R. 
Dean,  Herbert  H. : 

Buffalo    ft    Susquehanna    R.    R. 
Corp. 


De  Forest,  Henry  W.: 

Delaware  ft  Hudson  Co. 

Oalvestoo,  Harrisburg  ft  San  An- 
tonio Ry. 

Housfcon  ft  Texas  Central  R.  R. 

Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

Morgan's  Louisiana  ft  Texas  R.  R. 
ft  S.  S.  Co. 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Texas  ft  New  Orleans  R.  R. 
De  Forest,  Robt.  W.: 

Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Lehigh  ft  Hudson  Rivar  Ry. 
DeGersdorff,  Carl  A.: 

S.   Louis,   Brownsville  ft   Blexico 
Ry. 

t>elano,  F.  A.: 

Chicago  ft  Western  Indiana  R.  R. 
Delano,  Warren: 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 
Louisville  ft  Nashville  R.  R. 
Dennis,  John  B. : 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  ft  Ohio  Ry. 
Depew,  C.  M.: 

Canada  Southern  Ry. 
Chicago  ft  Northwestern  Ry. 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  ft 

Omaha  Ry. 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  ft 

St.  Louis  Ry. 
Delaware  ft  Hudson  Co* 
Michigan  Central  R.  R. 
New  York  Central  R.  R. 
New    York    Central    &    Hudson 

River  R.  R. 
New  York,  Chicago  ft  St.  Louis 

R.  R. 
Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern 

Ry. 

d*Er1anger,  Baron  Emlle  Beaumont: 

Alabama,  New  Orleans,  Texas  ft 
Pacific  Junction  Rys.  Co.  (Ltd.). 
Dewar,  W.  P.: 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  ft  Gulf  Ry. 
Dexter,  Philip: 

Boston  &  Lowell  R.  IL 
Dickinson,  Edw.: 

Kansas    City,    Mexico    ft    Orient 
R.  R 

Dickinson,  W.  J.: 

Louisville  ft  Nashville  R.  R. 

New   Orleans,   Mobile  &  Chicago 
R.  R. 
Dickson,  Samuel: 

Reading  Co. 

Dinkey,  A.  C: 

Pittsburg,  Bessemer  ft  Lake  Erie 
R.  R. 

Dixon,  Geo.  D. : 

Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic 

Ry. 
Cumberland  Valley  R.  R. 
Lehigh  ft  Hudson  River  Ry. 
Long  Island  R.  R. 
Northern  Central  Ry. 
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Dixon,  Geo.  D. — Continued. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington R.  R. 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.  R. 
Dixon,  R.  B.: 

Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic 

Ry. 
Doan,  A.  C. : 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R  R. 
Dodge,  Cleveland  H. : 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Co. 
Doilson,  C.  W.: 

Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
Doherty,  James  L. : 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 
Donham,  Wallace  B. : 

Carolina,  Cllnchflleld  &  Ohio  Ry. 
Donnell,  J.  J.: 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  B. 
Donovan,  W.  O. : 

Georgia  &  Florida  Ry. 
Doran,  Joseph  I.: 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 
Dorchester,  C.  B. : 

Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific  Ry.     .  * 
Douglas,  Alex.: 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 
Douglas,  James: 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Co. 
Douglas,  Walter: 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Co. 
Drake,  F.  H.: 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Ry.       v_ 
Dresser   ^I   L. : 

Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Ry. 
Drew,  Frank: 

Florida  East  Coast  Ry. 
Drew,  George  L. : 

Florida  East  Coast  Ry. 
Duer,  B.  W.: 

Georgia  &  Florida  Ry. 
Dufour,  W.  C: 

New  Orleans  Terminal  Co. 

New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  R.  R. 
Dumaine,  Frederic  C. : 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 
Duncan,  E.  C. : 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R. 

Dunlap,  C.  K. : 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  An- 
tonio Ry. 
Dunne,  Edward  F. : 

Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
Dunsmuir,  James: 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
Du  Puy,  Raymond: 

Virginian  Ry. 
Durban,  F.  A. : 

Cleveland,  Akron  &  Cincinnati  Ry. 
Durden,  F.  R. : 

Georgia  &  Florida  Ry. 
Duval,  H.  Rieman: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 


Earling,  A.  J.: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paid  By. 
Indiana  Harbor  Belt  R.  R. 
Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
Earp,  J.  B. : 

Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific  Ry. 
Eastman,  Edwin  G. : 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 
Eaton,  B.  E.: 

Gulf  &  Ship  Island  R.  R. 
Ecker,  Fred  H. : 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  R.  R. 
Edson,  J.  A.: 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. 
Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry. 
Edwards,  T.  O. : 

Central  Pacific  Ry. 
Eldredge,  A.  B.: 

Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  Ry. 
Elklns,  Davis: 

Coal  &  Coke  Ry. 
Elliott,  Howard: 

Central  New  England  Ry. 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.  R. 
New  Tork,  Ontario  &  Western  Ry. 
Rutland  R.  R. 
Ellis,  J.  H. : 

Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis 

Ry. 
New   Orleans,   Mobile  &   Chicago 
R.  R. 
Ellis,  Rudolph: 

New  York,   Philadelphia   &  Nor- 
folk R.  R. 
Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Ellyson,  J.  Taylor: 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac R.  R. 
Endlcott,  William  C. : 

Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R. 
Engel,  E.  J.: 

St.    Louis,    Rocky    Mountain    & 
Pacific  Ry. 
English,  J.  W.: 

Atlanta  &  West  Point  R.  R. 
Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 
Erb,  Newman; 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake  R.  R. 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R 
Evans,  Henry  T. : 

Kentucky    &     Indiana    Terminal 
R.  R. 
Evans,  J.  H. : 

Savannah  &  Northwestern  Ry. 
Fahnestock,  H.  C. : 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
R.R, 
Fahnestock,  William:     ' 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
R.  R. 
Fall,  J.  H. : 

Nashville,  Cliattanooga  &  St.  Louis 

Ry. 
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Fargo,  J.  C: 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry. 
Farlee,  Jacob  S. : 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  R.  R. 
Farnum,  C.  S. : 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun- 
tain R.  R.  &  Coal  Co. 
Farrell,  J.  A.: 

Chicago,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern  Ry. 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Ry. 
Farwell,  J.  V.: 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry. 
Fay,  Thornwell: 

Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  R.  R. 
&  S.  S.  Co. 

Texas  &  New  Orleans  R.  R. 
Febiger,  C.  C.  : 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington R.  R. 
Fell,  H.  E. : 

St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pa- 
cific Ry. 
Felton,  Samuel  M. : 

Chicago  Great  Western  R,  R. 

Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry. 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R. 
Fenley,  Oscar: 

Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis 
Ry. 
Fenno,  John  A. : 

Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  R.  R. 
Ferguson,  J.  G. : 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Ry. 
Ferguson,  Walton: 

Detroit  &  Mackinae  Ry. 
Field,  E.  C: 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  Sa  Louisville 
Ry. 
Field,  J.  S.: 

Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  R.  R. 

Chicago,    Terre   Haute   &   South- 
-eastern  Ry. 

Peoria  &  Eastern  Ry. 
Field,  Stanley: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Ry. 
Filbert,  W.  J.: 

Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Ry. 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Ry. 
Fink,  D.  N.: 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Ry. 
Finkbine,  E.  C: 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R. 
Fish,  Stuyvesant: 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry. 
Fisher,  H.  C: 

Atlanta  &  West  Point  R.  R. 
Fitch,  W.  F. : 

Duluth,   South  Shore  &  Atlantic 
Ry. 

Wisconsin  Central  Ry. 
Fitzgerald,  John: 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St 
Louis. 
Fitzhugh,  W.  H.: 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R. 


Fleming,  Sir  Sanford: 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
FoUansbee,  M.  B. : 

Erie  R.  R. 
Forsyth,  Harry : 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  R.  R. 
Fordyce,  S.  W. : 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. 

St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R,  R. 
Foster,  R. : 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R 
Fowler,  Thomas  P. : 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 

Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  Rv. 
Fox,  F.  C. : 

St  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pa- 
cific Ry. 
Foy,  C.  E.: 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R. 
Francis,  D.  R. : 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  R.  R. 
Frank,  Edwin  M. : 

Savannah  &  Northwestern  Ry. 
Frank,  Solomon: 

Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Franklin,  J.  E. : 

San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
Franklin,  Lewis  B. : 

Colorado,  Wyoming  &  Eastern  Ry. 
Franks,  R.  A.: 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 

Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
R.  R. 
Frazler,  F.  P. : 

Minneapolis  &  St  I^uls  R.  R. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  Ry. 

Toledo,  St  I^uls  &  Western  Ry. 
Frazler,  George  H. : 

Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  Ry. 
Freeman,  J.  W. : 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  R.  R. 
Freeman,  Thomas  J. : 

International    &   Great   Northern 
Ry. 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 
French,  Amos,  T. : 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. 
Frew,  W.  N. : 

Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
R.  R. 
Frick,  H.  C. : 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry. 

Reading  Co. 
Frost,  Frederic  W. : 

Pittsburg,    Shawmut   &   Northern 
R.  R. 
Fryer,  Robert  L. : 

Western    New    York    &    Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. 
Fuller,  B.  C. : 

Kanawha  &  Michigan  Ry. 
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Puller,  S.  L. : 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Rjr. 

Virginian  Ry. 
Gage,  Carl  M. : 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun- 
tain R.  R.  &  Coal  Co. 
Gaines,  M.  W. : 

Aroostook  Construction  Co. 
Gallaway,  R.  M.: 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 

Ry.  « 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry« 

Southern  Ry. 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Wabash  R.  R. 
Gardiner,  R.  H.: 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 
Gardner,  Wm.  A.: 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  . 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha  Ry. 

Indiana  Harbor  Belt  R.  B. 

Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  Ry, 
Garrett,  Robert: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
Garrett,  W.  A.: 

Pere  l^Iarquette  R.  R. 
Gary.  E.  H.: 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 

Chicago,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern  Ry. 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Ry. 

Erie  R.  R. 

Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
R.R  . 
Gates,  Frederick  T. : 

Western  Maryland  Ry. 
Geddes,  Donald  G.: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry. 
Glbbs.  C.  C: 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  An- 
tonio Ry. 
Gibson,  N.  A.: 

Oklahoma  Central  R.  R. 
Gilbert  S.  C: 

Cumberland  Valley  R.  R. 
Glllett,  L.  M.: 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Ry. 
Oilman,  L.  C. : 

Spokane.  Portland  &  Seattle  Ry. 
Given,  T.  H. : 

Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
R.  R. 
Gleed,  Chas.  S.: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 
Glennon,  E.  T. : 

Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  R.  R. 

Peoria  &  Eastern  Ry. 
Godfrey,  Lincoln: 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Godchaux.  F.  A.: 

Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  R.  R. 
&  S.  S.  Co. 
Goelet,  Robert: 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 

AN'abash  R.  R, 


Goelet,  Robert  W. : 

IlUnois  Central  R.  R. 

Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R. 
Goodbody,  Thomas  B. : 

Savannah  &  Northwestern  Ry. 
Goodyear,  A.  C. : 

New  Orleans  Great  Northern  R.  R. 
Gordon,  W.  F.: 

Missouri  &  North  Arkaasas  R.  R. 
Gortner,  William  E.: 

St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  lb  Pa- 
cific Ry. 
Gould,  Claude  W.: 

Pittsburg,    Shawmut   &   Northern 
R.  R. 
Gould,  Edwin: 

Colorado  Midland  Ry. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry. 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 
Gould,  Frank  J.: 

International    &   Great   Northern 
Ry. 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 
Gould,  George  J. : 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Wabash  R.  R. 

Western  Mar>*land  Ry. 
Gould,  Howard: 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 
Gould,  Kingdon: 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

International    &   Great   Northern 

Ry. 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 
Gould.  W.  T.: 

Nevnda-Californla-Oregon  Ry. 
Gowon,  F.  I.: 

Midland  Valley  R.  R. 
Graham,  C.  E. : 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry, 

Hocking  Valley  Ry. 
Granbery,  E.  C. : 

Midland  Valley  R.  R. 
Grant.  John  W. : 

Southern  Ry. 
Graves,  Henry,  jr.: 

Central  R.  U.  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 
Gray,  Carl  R. : 

Western  ^laryland   Ry. 
Green,  F.  W.: 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Ry. 
Green,  J.  P.: 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  R.  R. 

Cumberland    Valley   R.    R. 

Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Ry. 

Long  Island  R.  R. 

New   York,    Philadelphia   &   Nor- 
folk R.  R. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 

Pennsylvania  Co. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Philadelphia.  Biiltlmore  &  Wash- 
ington R.  R. 
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Green,  J.  P. — Continued. 
Vandalia  R.  R. 
West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.  R. 
Western    New    York   &   Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. 
Greene,  Jerome  D.: 

Western  Maryland  Ry. 
Grieg,  A.  S.: 

•        St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 
Gesham,  T.  B.: 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 
Grier,  T.  A. : 

i        Peoria  Ry.  Terminal  Co. 
Grim,  W.  R. : 

\        Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Ry. 
Grlmston,  Viscount: 

Alabama,  New  Orleans,  Texas.  & 
Pacific  Junction  Rys.  Co.  (Ltd.). 
Grlsch,  Oscar:  > 

Buffalo,    Rochester   &  Pittsburgh 
Ry. 
Grlswold,  B.  H.,  Jr.  : 
I        Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Groff,  Robert  H.: 
f*       Richmond-Washington  Co. 
Gross,  H.  J.: 

i        Norfolk  Southern  R  R. 
Guinness,  B.  S. :  ^ 

I         Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. 
Hackney,  Leonard  J. : 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 

St.  Louis  Ry. 
New  York  Central  R.  R, 
Hadley,  Arthur  T.: 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.  R. 
Haff,  D.  J.: 

Kansas    City,    Mexico    &    Orient 
R.  R. 
Hale,  Arthur  H. : 
I         Concord  &  Montreal  R.  R.^ 
Hall,  Charles  P.: 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 
Hall,  Henry: 

Mobile  it  Ohio  R.  R. 
Hall,  H.  F.: 

Kansas    City,    Mexico    &    Orient 
R.  R. 
Halsall,  W.  F.: 

Boston,    Revere    Beach   &    Lynn 
R.  R. 
Hamilton,  Alexander: 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 
I^uisville  &  NashvlUe  R,  R. 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac R.  R. 
Hamilton,  Charles: 
'        Nevada-Callfornla-Oregon  Ry. 
Hamilton,  T.  B. : 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St. 
Louis. 
Hamilton  William  P.: 
Erie  R.  R. 

New  York,  Susquehanna  &  West- 
ern R.  R. 


Hamlin,  C.  C: 

Cripple  Creek  Central  Ry. 
Hancock,  J.  D. : 

Pittsburgh,    Youngstown    &    Ash- 
tabula Ry. 
Hand,  D.  B.: 

Mississippi  Central  R.  R. 
Hannaford,  J.  M. : 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Ry. 
Harrahan,  W.  J.: 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac R.  R. 

Richmond-Washington  Co. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Harding,  J.  H. : 

Central  New  England  Ry. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 

"  ford  R.  R. 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Wabash  R.  R. 
Harkness,  C.  W. : 

Chicago,    Milwaukee   &    St.    Paul 
Ry. 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 
Harrlman,  J.  W. : 
**-    Norfolk  Southern  R.  R, 
Harrlman,  W,  Averell: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
Harris,  B.  H. : 
^       Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary  Ry. 

Harris,  George  B.: 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R. 

Colorado  &  Southern  Ry. 
Harris,  John  F. : 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 
Harrison,  C.  C. : 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry. 

Reading  Co. 
Harrison,  Fairfax: 

Alabama  Great  Southern  R,  R. 

Chicajro,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
Ry. 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
V    Pacific  Ry. 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R, 

Richmond,   Fredericksburg  &  Po- 

"    tohiac  R.  R. 

Richmond-Washington  Co. 

Southern  Ry. 

Virginia  &  Southwestern  Ry. 
Hart,  L.  S. : 

New  Orleans  Great  Northern  R.  R. 

Harvey,  W.  V.: 

Alabama  &  Vicksburg  Ry, 
Hawks.  James  D. : 

Detroit  &  Mackinac  Ry. 
Hebden,  R.  Y.: 

Duluth,   South   Shore  &  Atlantic 
Ry. 
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Heilner,  Samuel: 

Ck)loracIo,  Wyoming  &  Eastern  Ry. 
Heitman,  P.  A.: 

Houston  &  Texas  Central  R.  R. 
Helm,  John  L. : 

I^uisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Ix)uis 
Ry. 
Hemingway,  J.  S. : 

Central  New  England  Ry. 
IlenilngAvay,  W.  L. : 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  R.  R. 
Hemphill,  A.  J. : 

St.  I^uis  Southwestern  Ry. 
Henderson,  C.  O. : 

Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
Hemlley,  C.  M.: 

Coal  &  Coke  Ry. 
Henrj',  John  J.: 

Western    New    York    &   Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. 
Herbert,  J.  M. : 

Colorado,  Wyoming  &  Eastern  Ry. 
Herrin,  William  F.: 

Central  Pacific  Ry. 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R. 

South  Pacific  Coast  Ry. 
Heuermann,  George  W. : 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Ry. 
Hewitt,  Erskine: 

St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pa- 
cific Co. 
Hiester,  Isaac: 

Reading  Co. 
Higglns,  R.  H.: 

Mississippi  Central  R.  R. 
Higginson,  Francis  L. : 

Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R. 
Hill,  James  J.: 

Colorado  &  Southern  Ry.^ 
Hill,  James  N. :  < 

Colorado  &  Southern  Ry. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. 
Hill,  L.  W. : 

Chicago,     Burlington     &     Quincy 
R.  R. 
Hlllard,  C.  W. : 

New   Orleans,   Mobile  &  Chicago 
R.  R. 
Hine,  F.  L.: 

Rock  Island  Co. 

Chicago,    Rock    Island   &    Pacific 
Ry. 
Hines,  Walker  D.: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 
Hitch,  R,  M.: 

Savannah  &  Northwestern  Ry. 
Holden,  Hale: 

Chicago,     Burlington     &     Quincy 
R.R. 

Colorado  &  Southern  Ry. 

Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry. 

Toletlo,  Peoria  &  Western  Ry. 
Holland,  W.  P. : 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R. 


Holt,  Charles  S. : 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  B, 
Holt  Herbert  S.: 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
Hood,  William: 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
Hopkins,  Guy: 

Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  R.  R. 
&  S.  S.  Co. 
Hopkins,  W.  R.: 

Cleveland  Short  Line  Ry. 
Horan,  James  F. : 

Atlanta,   Birmingham   &  Atlantic 
R.  R. 
Horton.  W.  S.: 

Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  Ry. 
Hosraer,  Charles  R. : 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
Hoachklss.  C.  W. : 

Virginian  Ry. 
Houston.  A.  W. : 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Ry. 
Howard,  A.  R. : 

International   &   Great    Northern 
Ry. 
Howard,  A.  W.: 

Chicago,   Terre   Haute   &    South- 
eastern Ry. 
Howard,  R.  H. : 

New  Orleans  Great  Northern  R.  R, 

Howell,  .Tohn  W. : 

Midland  Valley  R.  R. 
Hoyt,  James  H. : 

Hocking  Valley  Ry. 
Hubbard,  Thomas  H. : 

Toledo,  St.  Ix)uls  &  Western  R.  R. 

Wabash  R.  R. 
Hudson,  R.  N. : 

Louisville,  Henderson  &  St  Louis 
Ry. 
Huffier,  J.  C  Jr.: 

Georgia  &  Florida  Ry. 
Hughart  J.  H.  P.: 

Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Ry. 

Hughltt,  Marvin: 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry. 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,   Minneapolis  & 

Omaha  Ry. 
Indiana  Harbor  Belt  R.  R. 
Michigan  Central  R.  R. 
New     York     Central     &     Hudson 

River  R.  R. 
New  York  Central  R.  R. 
New  York,  Chicago  &   St.   Ix)uis 

R.  R. 
Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 

Ry. 
Humphrey,  Alex  P.: 

Kentucky     &     Indiana     Terminal 

R.R. 

Hunter,  John  H. : 

Savannah  &  Northwestern  Ry. 
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Huntington,  F.  R. : 

Hocking  Valley  Ry. 
Huntington,  H.  E. : 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Hocking  Valley  Ry. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry. 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  R.  R. 
Huntsman,  O.  B. : 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 
Hurdle,  Frederick: 

Kansas    City,    Mexico    &    Orient 
R.R. 
Hurley,  B.  N.: 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R. 
Hurst,  W.  C: 

Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  Ry, 
Hustis,  James  H. : 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 
Hutchins,  C. : 

Colorado,  Wyoming  &  Eastern  Ry. 
Hutchins,  J.  C. : 

Illinois  Southern  Ry. 
Hutchinson,  J.  B. : 

Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic 
Ry. 
Hyams,  G.  M.: 

Virginian  Ry. 
Hyde,  John  S. : 

Maine  Central  R.  R. 
Imbrie,  James:  <• 

Savannah  &  Northwestern  Ryl 
Ingersoll,  C.  E. : 

Midland  Valley  R,  R, 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Irvine,  William : 

Wisconsin  Central  Ry, 
Irwin,  W.  T. : 

Peoria  Ry.  Terminal  Co. 
Iselin,  Adrian,  jr. :  < 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Ry. 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
Ry. 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Southern  Ry. 
Iselin,  C.  CD. : 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Ry. 
Iselin,  Ernest: 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Ry. 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
Iselin,  O'Donnell : 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Ry. 
Iselin,  William  E. : 

Buffalo,  Rociiester  &  Pittsburg  Ry. 
Jackson,  B.  A : 

Norfolk  Southern  R,  R. 
Jackson,  R.  A. : 

Chicago,     Burlington    &     Quincy 
R.  R. 
Jackson,  W.  J.: 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R. 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  R.  R. 
Jaques,  S.  R. : 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 


Jaffray,  C.  T. : 

Wisconsin  Central  Ry. 
James  A  Curtiss: 

Rock  Island  Co. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry. 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Co. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. 
James,  C.  E. : 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 
James,  C.  I. : 

New  Orleans  Great  Northern  R.  R. 
James,  N. : 

Northern  Central  Ry. 
Jarvis,  Gteorge  T. : 

Rutland  R.  R. 
Jarvie,  J.  N. : 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 
Jeffery,  E.  T. : 

Colorado  Midland  Ry. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Wabash  R.  R. 
Jemison,  Robert : 

Alabama  Great  Southern  R.  R, 

Southern  Ry.  Co. 
Jenkins,  George  C. : 

Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  rt.  R. 
Jenkins,  Michael : 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. 

Northern  Central  Ry 
Jenks,  John  S.,  Jr. : 

•    Midland  Valley  R.  R. 
Jerome,  Frank  J. : 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 

^  St.  Louis  Ry.  Co. 

Cleveland  Short  Line  Ry. 

New  York  Central  R.  R. 
Jobes,  A.  C. : 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 
Johnson,  L.  E. : 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 
Johnson,  W.  O. : 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  R.  R. 
Johnson,  W.  T. : 

Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield 
Ry. 
Jones,  CD.: 

Mississippi  Central  R.  R. 
Jones,  Charles  H. : 

Kansas    City,    Mexico  •  &    Orient 
R.  R. 
Jones,  F.  J. : 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  R.  R. 
Jones,  G.  E. : 

Gulf  &  Ship  Island  R.  R. 
Jones,  Howel : 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 

Jones,  J.  H. : 

Houston  &  Texas  Central  R.  R. 

International    &   Great    Northern 
Ry. 
Jones,  J.  T. : 

Qulf  &  Ship  Island  R.  R. 
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Jones,  Larz  A.: 

Alabama  ft  Vlck^burg  By. 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  R.  R. 

New  Orleans  Terminal  Co. 

yicksbui*g9   SUreveport   ft    Pacific 
By. 
Jones,  M.  E. : 

Gulf  ft  Ship  Island  R.  R.  Co. 
Jones,  P. : 

Cleveland,    Akron    ft    Cincinnati 
R.R. 
Jordan,  J.  A.: 

Green  Bay  ft  Western  R.  R. 
Juilllard,  A.  D. : 

Atchison,  Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 
Kahn.  Otto  H. : 

Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
Kaul,  J.  L. : 

Alabama  Great  Southern  R.  R. 
Kean,  Hamilton  F. : 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  PitU»burg  Ry. 
Kearney,  E.  F. : 

Texas  ft  Pacific  Ry. 
Kearns,  Thomas: 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  ft   Salt 
Lake  R.  R. 
Keefe;  J.  S. : 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  ft  Gulf  Ry. 
Keeley,  W.  V.: 

Chicago,     Burlington    ft    Quincy 
R.  R. 
Keep,  Chauncey: 

Chicago  ft  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R. 

Chicago  ft  North  Western  Ry. 
Kelley,  Howard  G.: 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  R.  R. 
Kemper,  W.  T.: 

Kansas    City,    Mexico    ft    Orient 
R.  R. 
Kempton,  E.  S. : 

Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Ry, 
Kennedy,  M,  C. : 

Cumberland  Valley  R.  R. 

Norfolk  ft  Western  Ry. 
Kennedy,  S.  G. : 

St   Louis,  Brownsville  ft  Mexico 
Ry. 
Keneflck,  William: 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  ft  Gulf  Ry. 
Kepler,  G.  W.: 

Bessemer  ft  Lake  Erie  R,  R. 

Pittsburg,  Bessemer  ft  Lake  Erie 
R    R 
Kerckhoff.  W.  G. : 

San   Pedro,   Los  Angeles  ft   Salt 
Lake  R.  R. 
Kerens,  R.  C. : 

Coal  &  Coke  Ry. 

San   Pedro,   Los  Angeles  ft   Salt 
Lake  R.  R. 
Kerr,  D.  G.: 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 

Duluth,  aiissabe  ft  Northern  Ry. 

I*ittsburg,  Bessemer  ft  Lake  Erie 
R.  R. 


Kerr,  John  B. : 

New  York,  Ontario  ft  Western  Ry. 
Co. 
Keyser,  R.  Brent: 

l^altimore  ft  Oliio  R.  B. 
Kilgo,  John  C: 

Southern  Ry.  Ca 
Kimball,  David  P.: 

Chicago  ft  North  Western  Ry. 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  ft 
Omaha  Ry. 
Kimball,  Benjamin  A.: 

Concord  ft  Montreal  R.  R. 
Kimball,  George  M. : 

Concord  ft  Montreal  R.  R. 
King,  G.  L.: 

Central  Pacific  Ry. 

South  Pacific  Coast  Ry. 
King,  W.  v.: 

Kansas    City,    Mexico    ft    Orient 
R.  R. 
Kinnear,  Wilson  S. : 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Klrby,  Fred  M.: 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 

Mississippi  Central  R.  R. 
Kittredge,  E.  W. : 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  ft  Texaa 
Pacific  Ry. 
Kleburg,  Robert  J.: 

St  Louis,  Brownsville  ft  Mexico 
Ry. 
Knapp,  K.  K.: 

Chicago,   Lake   Shore  ft   Eastern 
Ry. 

Elgin,  Joliet  ft  Eastern  Ry. 

Knowlton,  Marcus  P. : 

Boston  ft  Maine  R.  R.  Co. 
Knox,  S.  H. : 

Mississippi  Central  R.  R. 
Koehler,  Hugo  A. : 

St    Louis,    Rocky    Mountain    ft 
Pacific  Co. 
Koehler,  Max: 

St.     Louis,     Rocky    Mountain    ft 
Pacific  Co. 
Koontz,  F.  L. : 

Chicago,   Lake   Shore  ft   Eastern 

Ry. 
Elgin,  Joliet  ft  Eastern  Ry. 

Krauthoff,  Louis  G, : 

Chicago  ft  Alton  R.  R. 

Krech,  Alvin  W.: 

Chicago  ft  Ea.stern  Illinois  R.  R. 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R. 

Wabash  R.  R. 

Western  Maryland  Ry.  Co, 
Kruttschnitt,  Julius : 

Chicago  ft  Alton  R.  R. 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  ft  San  An- 
tonio Ry. 

Houston  ft  Texas  CentraL 

Morgan's  Ixiuisiana  ft  Texas  R.  R. 
ft  S.  S.  Co. 
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Kruttschnitt,  Julius — Continued. 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Texas  &  New  Orieans  R.  B. 
Kurns,  J.  M. : 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Irontoa  R.  R. 
Kurrie.  H.  R.: 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
Ry. 
Lamb,  E.  T. : 

Atlanta,  Birmingliam  St  Atlantic 
R.  R. 
Lamont,  Thomas  W. : 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co. 
Lane,  Mills  B. : 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 

Savannah  &  Northwestern  Ry< 
Lane,  W.  C: 

Alabama  Great  Southern  R.  R, 

Virginia  &  Soutiiwestem  Ry« 
Lanier,  C. : 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburg. 

Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Ry. 

Southern  Ry.  Co. 
Lawlor,  Oscar: 

San   Pedro,   Los  Angeles  &   Salt 
Lake  R.  R. 
Lawton,  A.  R. : 

Atlanta  &  West  Point  R.  R.  Co, 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 

Western  Ry.  of  Alabama. 
Lazarus,  Sam: 

Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific  Ry^ 
Lea,  Preston: 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington R.  R. 
Ledyard,  H.  B. : 

Canada  Southern  Ry. 

Indiana  Harbor  Belt  R.  R.  Co, 

Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Co. 
Ledyard,  L.  C. : 

Canada  Southern  Ry. 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wa^ue  &  Chicago 
R.  R.  * 

Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Co. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co. 
Lee,  Arthur: 

Coal  &  Coke  Ry. 
Lee,  F.  B. : 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.  R. 
Lelper,  C.  L: 

New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk 
R.  R. 
Lemann,  Myer: 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  R.  R. 
Leniing,  M.  E. : 

San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
Leonard,  J.  C. : 

Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic 
Ry. 
Leonard,  W.  E. : 

Gulf  &  Ship  Island  R.  R.  Co. 
Lessley,  Geo.  H. : 

Oklahoma  Central  R.  R, 
Lewis,  E.  C. : 

Nashville, Cliattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
Ry. 


Lewis,  Weston: 

Maine  Central  R  B. 
Llghtner,  A.  D. : 

New   Orleiuis,    Texas    &    Mexico 
R.  R. 
Linen,  J.  A.: 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
Llsman,  F.  J. : 

Oklahoma  Central  R.  R. 
Loesch,  F.  J.: 

South  Chicago  &  Southern  R.  R. 
Lombard,  G.  M.: 

Georgia  &  Florida  By. 
Long,  B.  C. : 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 
Long,  O.  D. : 

Florida  East  Coast  Ry. 
Loree,  L.  F. : 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Cincinnati,    Hamilton    &    Dayton 
Ry. 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Erie  R.  R. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Ry. 
Co. 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 
Louis,  W.  L. : 

Elgin,  Joilet  &  Eastern  Ry. 
Lovelace,  F.  L.: 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Ry. 
Lovett,  R.  S. : 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St  Louis  Ry. 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R.  Co. 

New  York  Central  R.  R. 

NewY'ork  Central  &  Hudson  River 
R.  R. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.   Louis 
R.  R. 

San   Pe<lro,   Los   Angeles   &   Salt 
Lake  R.  R. 

Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R. 
Low,  jr.,  W.  G. : 

Savannah  &  Northwestern  Ry. 
Lowry,  Horace: 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Ry. 

Lowry,  Robert  J. : 

Atlanta,   Birmingham   &   Atlantic 
R.  R. 
Lucas,  John  H. : 

Kansas    City,    Clinton   &    Spring- 
field Ry. 
Lucas,  William  C. : 

Kansas    City,    Clinton    &    Spring- 
field Ry. 

Luttgen,  Walter: 

Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
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Lyerly,  C.  A.: 

Alabama  Great  Soathem  R.  R. 
Lyford,  W.  H. : 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R. 
Lyman,  Arthur: 

Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R. 
Lynde,  S.  0. : 

Chicago,    St.   Paul,   Minnesota   & 
Omaha  Ry. 
Lyon,  J.  D. : 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 
MacKie,  J.  Steuart: 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R 

Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Western  R.  R. 
MacMlllan,  F.  C: 

San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
MacNeiU,  C.  M. : 

Cripple  Creek  Central  Ry. 
MacRae,  Donald: 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 
McAllister,  Rutherford: 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Corp. 
McBurney,  E.  P.: 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 
McCabe,  D.  T. : 

Cleveland,  Akron  &  Cincinnati  Ry. 

Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Ry. 

Pennsylvania  Co. 

Pittsburg,   Youngstown  &  Ashta- 
bula Ry. 

Vandalia  R.  R. 
McCarty,  R.  E.: 

Cleveland,  Akron  &  Cincinnati  Ry. 
McCaw,  J.  N. : 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 
McChesney,  jr.,  W.  G. : 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St. 
Louis. 
McCloskey,  Hugh: 

Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  R.  R. 
&  S.  S.  Co. 
McCormack,  G.  B. : 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 
McCormick,  C.  H. : 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry. 
McCormick,  E.  O.: 

Central  Pacific  Ry. 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.  .R. 

South  Pacific  Coast  Ry. 
McCullough,  C. : 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
Ry. 
McCullough,  John  G. : 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 

Erie  R.  R. 

New  York,  Susquehanna  &  West- 
ern R.  R. 
McDonald,  Morris: 

Maine  Central  R.  R. 
McGarrah,  G.  W.r 

Erie  R.  R. 

New  York,  Susquehanna  &  West- 
ern R.  R. 
McGonagle,  W.  A.: 

Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Ry. 


McHarg,  Henry  K.: 

Detroit  &  Mackinac  Ry. 

New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hait« 
ford  R.  R. 

New   York,    Ontario   &   Western 
Ry. 
McHarg,  Henry  K.,  jr.: 

Detroit  &  Mackinac  Ry. 
Mclntyre,  William  H.: 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  R.  B. 
McKean,  Henry  P.: 

Reading  Co. 
McLean,  Benjamin  F. : 

Kansas    City,    Mexico    &    Orient 
R.  R. 
McLean,  James: 

Chicago,    Rock   Island   &  Pacific 
Ry. 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Co. 

Rock  Island  Co. 
McManus,  P.  L. : 

Kentucky    &    Indiana    Terminal 
R.  R. 
McMillan,  J.  D. : 

Wisconsin  Central  Ry. 
McMurtry,  €^rge  G. : 

Chicago,    Rock   Island   &   Pacific 
Ry. 

Rock  Island  Co. 
McNaIr,  B.  O.: 

Cripple  Creek  Central  Ry. 
McNlcoU,  David: 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
McRoberts,  Samuel: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry, 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. 

Virginian  Ry. 
McSwiney,  W.  F.: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary  Ry. 
Macdowell,  William  G. : 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 
Mackall,  W.  W.: 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 

Mackay,  Robert: 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
Macomber,  George  E. : 

Maine  Central  R.  R. 
Macy,  George  H.: 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry. 
Maddox,  Robert  F.: 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Madeira,  Percy: 

Buflfalo    &    Susquehanna    R.    R. 
Corp. 

Maher,  N.  D. : 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 
Mallory,  W.  B.: 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R. 
Maloney,  Walter  J.: 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  R.  R. 

Malcott,  V.  T.: 

Vandalia  R.  R. 
Mann,  Isaac  T. : 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry. 
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Mansfield,  Howard: 

Cuba  R.  R. 
Mapother,  W.  L. : 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. 

Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis 
Ry. 
Markham,  C.  H. : 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.. 

Peoria  &  Peltin  Union  Ry. 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R. 
Marston,  Edgar  L. : 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

Western  Maryland  Ry. 
Marston,  B.  S. : 

Virginian  Ry. 
Martin,  W.  L. : 

Minneapolis,    St.    Paul   &    Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Ry. 

Wisconsin  Central  Ry. 
MaUier,  W.  G. : 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  R.  R. 
Matteson,  Frank  W. : 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.  R. 
Matthews,  S.  C. : 

Colorado  Midland  Ry. 
Matthews,  W.  D.: 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
Maxwell,  Francis  T. : 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.  R. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Ry. 
Maxwell,  Howard  W. : 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey. 
May,  Augustus  L. : 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.  R. 
Meldrum,  N.  S. : 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Merriam,  Seward  L. : 

Perre  Marquette  R.  R, 
Merryday,  W.  A.: 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 
Meyers,  W.  H. :  *■►-  ***- 

Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic 
Ry. 
Michaelson,  Herman: 

Cuba  R.  R. 
Middendorf,  J.  Wm. : 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Mllbank,  Dunlevy: 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 
Miller,  Andrew  J. : 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. 

Rock  Island  Co. 
Miller,  Homer  A.: 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry. 
Miller,  H.  L: 

Buffalo    &    Susquehanna    R.    R. 
Corp. 

New  Orleans  Great  Northern  R.  R. 
Miller,  H.  W.: 

Kentucky    &    Indiana    Terminal 
R.  R. 


Miller,  T.  F.: 

San   Pedro,   Los   Angeles  &   Salt 
Lake  R.  R. 
Milligan,  Edward: 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.  R. 
New    York,    Ontario    &   Western 
Ry. 
Milliken,  Chas.  A.: 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R. 

Mills,  Geo.  J.: 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 
Mills,  Ogden: 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Erie  R.  R. 

New    York    Central    &.    Hudson 
River  R.  R. 

New  York  Central  R.  R. 

Rock  Island  Co. 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Mitchell,  John  J.: 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. 

Chicago,    Rock    Island    &    Pacific 
Ry. 

Colorado  &  Southern  Ry. 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
Ry. 
Mohler,  A.  L. : 

Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry. 
Monroe,  J.  Blanc: 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  R.  R. 

Vicksburg,    Shreveport   &   Pacific 
Ry. 
Monserrate,  M.  D. : 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Ry. 
Monson,  Lord: 

Kansas    City,    Mexico    &    Orient 
R.  R. 
Moon,  Dewitt  C. : 

Cleveland  Short  Line  Ry. 
Moore,  Edward  S. : 

Chicago,   Rock    Island   &   Pacific 
Ry. 

I^high  Valley  R.  R. 

Rock  Island  Co. 
Moore,  Henry: 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas  Ry. 
Moore,  Jas.  H. : 

Chicago,   Rock    Island   &   Pacific 
R.  R, 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Rock  Island  Co. 

Moore,  Paul: 

Rock  Island  Co. 
Moore,  Wm.  H.: 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
R.  R. 

Lehigh   Valley  R.  R. 

Rock  Island  Co. 
Moran,  A.  D. : 

Detroit  &  Mackinac  Ry. 

Nevada-Califomla-Oregon  Ry. 
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Moran,  Chas. : 

Nevada-Oftlifornta-OregOD  Rjr. 
Blorawetz,  Victor: 

Norfolk  &  Western  By. 
Morgan,  J.  P.: 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  - 
Morris.  E.  B.: 

Pennsylvania  Co. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Morrison*  Tiios.: 

Pittsburgh,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
R.  R. 
Morrison,  Wm.  H. : 

Pittsburgh,  Youngstown  &  Ashta- 
bula Ry. 
Morron,  John  R.: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R. 
Morrow,  Walter  K.: 

International   &  Qreat  Northern 
Ry. 
Morse,  E.  R.: 

Rutland  R.  R. 
Morton,  Joy: 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. 
Moses,  Wm.  H. : 

Concord  &  Montreal  R.  R. 
Mudge,  H.  TJ.: 

Chicago,   Rock   Island  &  Pacific 
Ry. 
Mulvane,  J.  R. : 

Kansas    City,    Mexico    &    Orient 
R.  R« 
Munn,  J.  P.: 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 
Munson,  J.  B. : 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 
Murdock,  S.  T. : 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
Ry. 
Murphy,  J.  E. : 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 
Murray,  Oscar  G. : 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Cincinnati,    Hamilton    &    Dayton 
Ry. 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific. 
Mvers   W.  H. : 

New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk 
R.  R. 

Northern  Central  Ry. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington R.  R. 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.  R. 
Nance,  O.  H, : 

St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico 
Ry. 
Nanton,  A.  M. : 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
Nefl!,  N. : 

Cleveland,  Akron  &  Cincinnati  Ry. 
Nelson  O.  O  * 

Kansas  City,  dintiHi  &  SfMringfield 
Ry. 


Nelson,  J.  M.: 

Haiti,  Chesapeake  ic  Atlantic  Ry. 
Nesbitt,  Abram: 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 
Newbold,  A.  fil: 

Midland  Valley  R.  R. 
Newcomer,  Waldo: 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 

Northern  Central  Ry. 
Newell,  G.  R.: 

Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sauit  Ste. 
Marie  Ry. 

Newman,  W.  EL: 

Canada  Southern  Ry. 

Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  R.  R. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  Ry. 

Cleveland  Short  I^lne  Ry. 

Indiana  Harbor  Belt  R.  R. 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

Michigan  Central  R.  R. 

New  Yoric  Central  &  Hudson  River. 
R.  R. 

New  York  Central  R.  IL 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St  Louis 
R.  R, 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 

Rutland  R.  R. 

Lake  Siiore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Ry. 
Ney,  Rudolph: 

Midland  Valley  R.  R. 
Nicols,  Bdw.  T. : 

Colorado  &  Southern  Ry. 
Nicholson,  S.  M. : 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R. 
Nlcoll,  Benjamin: 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Nlles,  Henry  C. : 

Maryland  &  Pennsyh-ania  R.  R. 
Niven,  J.  B. : 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  R.R. 
Nixon,  W.  C. : 

Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry. 

New   Orleans,   ISIoblle   &   Chicago 
R.  R. 

New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  R.R, 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St. 
Louis. 
Noonan,  W.  T.: 

Buffalo,  Rochester  k  Pittsburg  Ry. 
Norton,  Porter: 

Western   New    York    &    Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. 
Oak,  C.  E. : 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R. 
Oakman,  W.  G. : 

Alabama  Great  Southern  R.  R. 

Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Hy. 

L<Mig  Island  R.  R. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  U.  R. 

Odell.  J.  T.: 

Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Kris 
R.  R. 
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Officer,  A.  H. : 

St  Louis,  Boeky  Moontain  &  Pa- 
cific Co. 
Ogden,  Isaac  G. : 

Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic 
Ry. 

Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Ry. 
Oglesby,  Ira  D. : 

Midland  Valley  R.  B, 
Oglesby,  Ira  D.,  Jr.: 

Midland  Valley  R.  R. 
Olcott  W.  J. : 

Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  Ry. 
Olyphant,  R.  M. : 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
Opdyke,  Wm.  S. : 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
Osborn,  Wm.  Church: 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  R.  R. 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Co. 
Osier,  Sir  Edmund  B. : 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
Owen,  Carl  M. : 

Colorado,  Wyoming  &  Eastern  Ry. 
Owen,  W.  P. : 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago 
R.  R.: 
Palmer,  Edgar: 

Green  Bay  &  Western  R.  R. 
Palmer,  W.  S.: 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R, 
Park,  W.  L..: 

Peoria  &  Pfekin  Union  Ry. 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St 
Louia 
Parker,  A.  D.: 

Colorado  &  Southern  Ry. 
Parker,  B.  B. : 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  An- 
tonio Ry. 

Texas  *&  New  Orleans  R.  It 
Parker,  Walter  M.: 

Concord  &  Montreal  R.  R. 
Parrott  G.  W. : 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 
Patterson,  C.  S. : 

Pennsylvania  Co. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Patton,  Wm.  A.: 

New  York,   Philadelphia   &  Nor- 
folk R.  R. 
Paul,  Drexel  A.  J.: 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun- 
tain R.  R.  &  Coal  Co. 
Paul,  R.  H. : 

Florida  East  Coast  Ry. 
Payson,  A.  H. : 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R. 
Peabody,  Chas.  A.: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co, 

Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
Ry. 


Peabody,  Chas.  A. — Continued. 

Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R. 
Pearson,  EL  J.: 

Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry. 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St 
Louis. 
Pearson,  F.  S.: 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake  R.  R. 
Pearson,  Ward  E. : 

Minneapolis  &  St  Louis  R.  R. 
Pe^  E.  S. : 

Mississippi  Central  R.  R. 
Peck,  F.  L. : 

Mississippi  Central  R.  R. 
Peck,  G.  L. : 

Cleveland*  Akron  Ac  Cincinnati  Ry. 

Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Ry. 

Pennsylvania  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Youngstown  &,  Ashta« 
bula  Ry. 

Vandalia  R.  R. 
Peck,  William  H. : 

Duluth,   South  Shore  &  Atlantic 
Ry. 
Pendleton,  A.  S. : 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 
Pennington,  E. : 

Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Ry. 

Wisconsin  Central  Ry. 
Penrose,  Spencer: 

Cripple  Creek  Central  Ry. 
Perkins,  A.  T. : 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Garj-  Ry. 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  R.  R. 

St  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico 
Ry. 
Perkins,  Charles  R : 

Chicago,     Burlington     &     Qulncy 
R.  R. 
Perkins,  E.  R. : 

Cleveland  &  Pittsbargh  H.  R. 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
Ry. 
Perkins,  G.  W. : 

Cincinnati,    Hamilton    &    Dayton 
Ry. 

Erie  R.  R 
Perry,  E.  J.: 

Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield 
Ry. 
Perry,  M.  J. : 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R. 
Peter,  James  B. : 

Perre  Marquette  R.  R. 
Peter,  J.  S. : 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Ry. 
Peters,  Ralph: 

Long  Island  R.  R. 
Petit,  L.  J. : 

Chicago,   Milwaukee   &    St   Paul 
Ry. 
Peyton,  J.  H. : 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis 
Ry. 
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Phipps,  Lawrence  0. : 

Denver  &  iSalt  Lake  R.  R. 
Pierce,  H.  H. : 

St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 
Pierce,  W.  S. : 

Colorado  Midland  Ry. 

St   Louis   Southwestern  Ry. 

Wabash  R.  R. 
Plllot,  C.  G. : 

Texas  &  New  Orleans  R.  R. 
Pillsbury,  C.  S. : 

Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Saolt  Ste. 
Marie  Ry. 
Pillsbury,  E.  S.: 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R. 
Pillsbury,  J.  S.: 

Wisconsin  Central  Ry. 
Pinkney,  H.  K. : 

Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  Ry. 
Plant,  M.  F.: 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
Ry. 
Pleasants,  William  H. : 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 
Pomeroy,  Robert  W. : 

Erie  R.  R. 
Ponder,  A.  R. : 

San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
Ponsonby,  C.  W. : 

Alabama,  New  Orleans,  Texas  & 
Pacific  Junction  Rys.  (Ltd.). 
Poor,  A.  J. : 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry. 
Porter,  Charles: 

Chicago,   Terra  Haute  &   South- 
eastern Ry. 
Porter,  George  F. : 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R. 
Porter,  H.  H. : 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R. 
Porter,  J.  T. 

Mississippi  Central  R.  R. 
Porter,  William  H. : 

I*ere  Marquette  R.  R. 
Potter,  Mark  W. : 

Cumberland  Corp, 
Powell,  G.  M. : 

Florida  East  Coast  Ry. 
Powell,  T.  C. : 

Alabama  Great  Southern  R.  R. 

Cincinnati',  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific  Ry. 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St 
Louis. 
Powell,  R.  T. : 

Midland  Valley  R.  R. 
Powers,  R.  B. : 

Gulf  &  Ship  Island  R.  R. 
Pratt,  C.  M. : 

Long  Island  R.  R. 
Pratt,  John  T. : 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.  R. 
Pendergnst,  James  M. : 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 


Prentice,  John  H. : 

Alabama  Great  Southern  R.  R. 

Virginia  &  Southwestern  Ry. 
Preston,  Henry  M. : 

Vicksburg,   Shreveport   &   Pacific 
Ry. 

Price,  G.  B. : 

Coal  &  Coke  Ry. 
Priest,  George  T. : 

Kansas   City,   Clinton   &   Springs 
field  Ry. 
Priest,  H.  S.: 

Kansas  City,   Clinton   &   Spring- 
field Ry. 

Prince,  F.  H. : 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R. 
Pritchett,  H.  S. : 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 
Proctor,  William  C: 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific  Ry. 
Prouty,  George  H. : 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  It. 
Pruyn,  R.  C. : 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
Pryor,  B.  B. : 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  R.  R. 

Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry. 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St 
Louis. 

Wabash  R.  R. 
Pryor,  J.  T. : 

San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
Pryor,  S.  F. : 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R, 
Pyeatt,  J.  S. : 

New    Orleans,    Texas    &    Mexico 
R.  R. 

St  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico 
Ry. 
Pyne,  M.  T. : 

Delaware,   Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern R.  It 

Quinlan,  J.  J.: 

Chicago,   Rock   Island  &  Pacific 
R.  R. 

Rock  Island  Co. 
Quinn,  F.  K.  : 

Oklahoma  Central  R.  R. 
Ramsay,  J.  B. : 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington R.  R. 
Ramsey,  A.  C. : 

Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
Ramsey,  John  P. : 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  I^uis  R.  R. 
Randall,  B. : 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington R.  R. 

Randolph,  Edmund  B. : 
Southern  Ry. 

Randolph,  G.  H. : 

Cincinnati,    Hamilton    &    Dayton 
Ry. 
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Randolph,  N.  P. : 

Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  R.  R. 
&  S.  S.  Ck>. 
Randolph,  T. : 

St.  Lonis  Southwestern  Ry. 
Rawson,  Fredk.  H. : 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Chicago,     Burlington    &    Qolncy 
R.  R. 
Rea,  E.  S. : 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry. 
Rea,  Samuel: 

Cumberland  Valley  R,  R. 

I^ng  Island  R.  R. 

Pennsylvania  Co. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington R.  R. 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
Ry. 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac R.  R. 

Richmond-Washington  Co. 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.  R. 
Ream,  Norman  B. : 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Cincinnati,    Hamilton    &    Da~'ton 
Ry. 

Erie  R.  R. 

New  York,  Susquehanna  &  West- 
ern R.  R. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Ream,  Robt,  Co. : 

Carolina,  Cllnchfleld  &  Ohio  Ry. 
Redingtou,  C.  H. : 

Central  Pacific  Ry. 

South  Pacific  Coast  Ry. 
Reed,  J.  H. : 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Brie  R.  R. 

Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
R.  R. 
Reid,  D.  G. : 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 

Rock  Island  Co. 
Reld,  Fergus: 

Senbord  Air  Line  Ry. 
Reid,  G.  T. :  ^ 

Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Ry.  *- 
Renf  ro,  N.  P. :  ^  " 

Western  Ry.  of  Alabama. 
Reynolds,  F.  J.: 

Hocking  Valley  Ry. 
Rice,  Wm.  E. : 

Fltchburg  R.  R. 
Richards,  Jas.  L. : 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
R.  R. 
Richards,  T.  J. : 

Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific  Ry. 
Richardson,  Geo.  A. : 

New  York,  Susquehanna  &  West- 
ern R.  R. 
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Richardson,  W.  P. : 

Vlcksburg,    Shreveport   &   Padflo 
Ry. 
Richmond,  S.  C. : 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  R.  R. 

Pittsburg,  Ft  Wayne  &  Chicago 
Ry. 
Rlckard,  R  D. : 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Ry. 
Ricker,  E.  P. : 

Maine  Central  R.  R. 
Rldgway,  A.  C. : 

Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry. 

Peoria  Railway  Terminal  Co. 
Rldgway,  Frederic  H. : 

Pittsburg,    Shawmut  &   Northern 
R.  R. 
Riley,  Lewis  A.: 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mount- 
ain R.  R.  &  Coal  Co. 

Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  Ry. 
Ripley,  Bdw.  P. : 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 

St.    Louis,    Rocky    Mountain    & 
Pacific  Ry. 
Rltter,  W.  M, : 

Carolina,  Cllnchfield  &  Ohio  Ry. 
Roach,  Wm.  R. : 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R. 
Roberts,  Perclval,  jr. : 

Long  Island  R.  R. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Robertson,  A.: 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St. 
Louis. 
Robertson,  A.  Heaton: 

Central  N.  E.  R.  R. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Ry. 
Robertson,  W.  G. : 

Mississippi  Central  R.  R. 
Robinson,  A.  H. : 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis 
-^     Ry. 
Robinson,  J.  G. 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 
Rockefeller,  J.  D.,  jr. : 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
R.R. 
Rockefeller,  P.  A. : 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Ry. 
Rockefeller,  Wm. : 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St  liouls  Ry. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
R.R, 

Indiana  Harbor  Belt  R.  R. 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
Ry. 

Michigan  Central  R.  R. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
R.  R. 

New  York  Central  R.  R. 
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Rockefeller,  Wm. — Contiiraed. 

New  Tork,   Ghlctigo  &  St.   Louis 
R.R. 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 

Rutland  R.  R. 

Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
Rockefeller,  Wm.  G. : 

Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
Road,  Thoe. : 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  ^  Chicago 
Ry. 
Rogers,  Henry  H. : 

Virginia^  Ry. 
Rogers^  H.  T. : 

Colorado  Midland  Ry. 
Rogers^  S.  M. : 

Glilcago,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern  Ry. 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Ry. 
Rooserelt,  6.  K : 

Buffalo,    Rocbester   &   Pittsburgh 
Ry. 
Roosevelt,  W.  Eralen : 

Buffalo,   Rochester   &  PtttsAmrgh 
Ry. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R. 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
Rose,  W.  F. : 

West  Jersey  &  Seasiiore  R  R. 
Rosen.  Walter  T. : 

Carolina.  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Rosenf eld,  Maurice : 

Dlim^s  Southern  Ry. 
Ross,  John  K.  L. : 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 

Ross.  W^  L  • 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  R.  R. 
Rowlands,  T.  F. : 

Central  Pacific  Ry. 
Rumrill,  C.  C. : 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 
Russell,  A.  D. : 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 
Russell,  C.  T. : 

Fitchburg  R.  R. 
Russell,  Jos.  B. : 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
R.R. 
Russell,  S.  M. : 

Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  Ry. 
Rutherford,  Morris : 

Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  R.  R. 
Ryan,  John  D. : 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry. 
Ryan,  Thas.  F. : 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry. 
Sabin,  Cha.s.  H. : 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Sadler,  L.  S. : 

Cumberland  Valley  R.  R. 
Sanders,  Newell : 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
Ry. 


Sanderson,  Henry : 

Colorado^  WyomlBg^  &  Eastern  Ry. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  R.  R. 
Sands,  Geo.  L. : 

Misaonri  &  North  Arkansas  R.  R. 
Sargent,  C.  S. : 

Boston  &  Alkmny  R.  B. 
Sartori  J.  F. : 

San   Petlro,   Los   Angeles   &   Salt 
Lake  R.  R. 
Saunders»  R.  L. : 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R. 
Saxon,  G.  W.  r 

Florida  East  Coast  Bj. 
Sayles,  F.  A. : 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R. 
Schauta  E.: 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry. 

Terminal    R.    R.    Association    of 
St.  Louis. 
Scfaiff,  Mortimer  L : 

Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
Schlacks,  C.  H. : 

Colorado  Midland  Ry. 
Schley.  Grant  B. : 

Northern  I^ciftc  Ry. 
Schofield,  A.  D. : 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 
Schoonmaker,  J.  M. : 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 
Sciureiner,  Ciias. : 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Ry. 
Schumacher,  T.  M. : 

Chicago,    Rock    Island    &    Pacifhc 
R.R. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  By. 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Co. 

Rock  Island  Co. 
Schwab,  V.  E. : 

NashTille,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 

Scott,  F.  W. : 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 

New   Orleans,   Mobile   &  Chicago 
R.R 
Scott.  S,  C. : 

Cleveland,  Akron  &  Cincinnati  By. 
Scott,  Townsend : 

Seaboard  Air  Line  liv. 
Scott,  W.  B. : 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  An- 
tonio Ry. 

Houston  &  Texas  Central  R.  R. 

Morgan's,  I^ulslana  &  Texas  R.  R. 
&  S.  S.  Co. 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R. 

South  Pacific  Coast  Ry. 

Texas  &  New  Orleans  R,  R. 
Scot  ten,  S.  C. : 

Chicago,     Burlington     &     Quincy 
R.R. 
Scullln,  John: 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  R.  R. 
Seaman,  H.  W. : 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary  Ry. 
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Seniple,  Lorenzo: 

Cripple  Creek  Geatral  Ry. 
Sewall,  E.  D.: 

Indiana  Harbor  Belt  R.  R. 

Kansas  City  TernUxial  Ry. 
Seybt,  C.  H. : 

Vamlalia  R,  R. 
Shaffer,  J.  C. : 

Peoria  &  Eastern  Ry. 
Shallcross,  William  H. : 

Huntinprdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun- 
tain R.  R.  &  Coal  Co. 
Shaughnessy,  Sir  Thomas  Q. : 

Canadian  Pactflc  Ry. 

Mihneapoli9»  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Ry. 
Shaw,  B.  G. : 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 
Sliear,  H.  H. : 

San  Antonio  &  Aransafi  Pass  Ry. 
Shedd,  John  G. : 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
Shelby,  W.  R. :  >, 

Grand  Rapkls  &  Indiana  Ry. 
Sheldon,  E<lw.  W. : 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. 
Sheldon,  F.  B. : 

Kanawha  is  Michigan  Ry. 
Sheldon^  G.  R. : 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  ft  Chicago 
R.R. 
Shepard,  Finley  J.: 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 
Shepard.  Sidney: 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
Shepley,  J.  F. : 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary  Ry. 
Sheppard,  C^eorge  B, : 

Pittsburg,   Sha^^'^nut   &   Northern 
R.R. 
Shofner,  J.  N. : 

Nashville,  Chattano<^^  &  St.  Lomls 
Ry. 
Shonts,  Theodore  P. : 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

Tole<lo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  R.  R. 
Shortridge,  N.  P. : 

Cumberland  Valley  R.  R. 

Northern  Central  Ry. 

Pennsylvania  Ca 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington R.  R. 

West  Jersey  ft  Seashore  R.  R. 

Western  New  York  &  Pennsylva- 
nia Ry. 
Shreve,  F.  H. : 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun- 
tain R.  R.  ft  Coal  Co. 
Sliriver,  George  ^I. : 

Cincinnati,    Hamilton    ft    Dayton 
Ry. 


Sielcken,  Hermann: 

Kausos  City  Southern  Ry. 
Simmons,  George  D. : 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 
Sims,  C.  S. : 

Ulster  ft  Delaware  R.  R. 
Skinner,  C.  W. : 

Savannah  ft  Northwestern  Ry. 
Skinner,  Sir  Thomas: 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
Skinner,  WilUam: 

Rutland  R.  R. 
Sleeper,  A.  £. : 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R, 

SHdell»  Alfred : 

New  Orleans  ft  Northeastern  R.  R. 
Sloane,  William: 

Northern  Pacific  R^^ 
Slocnnv  Josepb  J. : 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Wabash  R.  R. 
Small,  P.  A. : 

Northern  Central  Ry« 

SoAltli,  A.  H. : 

Canada  Southern  Ry. 

Chicago,  Indiana  ft  Southern  R.  R. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi(?ftgo  ft 

St.  Louis  Ry. 
Cleveland  SlK>rt  Line  Ry. 
Indiana  Harbor  Belt  R.  R. 
Kanawha  ft  Michigan  Ry. 
Lake  Erie  ft  Western  R.  R. 
Lake  Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern 

Ry. 
Michigan  Central  R.  R. 
New  York  Central  ft  Hudson  River 

R.  R. 
New  York  Central  R.  R. 
New  York,  Chicago  ft   St,  Ix>uis 

R.  R. 
Peoria  ft  Eastern  Ry. 
Pittsburgh  ft  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 
Rutland  R.  R. 

Smith,  Albert  L. : 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Corp. 
Smith,  Edw.  B. : 

Buffalo    &    Susquehanna    R.    R. 

Corp. 
I^high  Valley  R.  R. 
Smith,  E.  M. : 

Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield 
Ry. 
Smith,  F.  A. : 

Chicago,    Rock    Island    ft    Pacific 
R.R. 
Smith,  F.  H. : 

Peoria  Ry.  Terminal  C'd. 
Smith,  Frank  S. : 

Pittsburg,   Sbawmut   ft   Northern 
R.R. 
Smith,  H.  F. : 

Houston  ft  Texas  Central  R.  R. 

Smith,  Joseph  F. : 

Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
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Smith,  J.  W. : 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington E.  R. 
Smith,  M.  H. : 

Atlanta  &  West  Point  R  R. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. 

Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis 
Ry. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
Ry. 

Western  Ry,  of  Alabama. 
Smith,  R.  K. : 

JNIisslssippi  Central  R.  R. 
Smith,  W.  Hinckle : 

Buffalo    &    Susquehanna    R.    R. 
Corp. 

Midland  Valley  R.  R. 
Smyth,  Charles  H. : 

Kansas    City,    Mexico    &    Orient 
R.  R. 
Sommer,  C.  H. : 

Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific  Ry. 
Spalding,  J.  J.: 

Atlanta,   Birmingham  &  Atlantic 
R.  R. 
Spaulding,  W.  C.  : 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R. 
Speer,  C.  E. : 

Midland  Valley  B.  R. 
Spence,  L.  J.: 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 
Spence,  W.  W. : 

Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Spencer,  H.  B. : 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Virginia  &  Southwestern  Ry. 
Speyer,  James : 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R,  R. 

Rock  Island  Co. 
Spoor,  J.  A. : 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R. 
Sprague,  A.  A.,  2d: 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R. 
Springer,  Charles : 

St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pa- 
cific Co. 
Sproule,  William: 

Central  Pacific  Ry. 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R. 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington R.  R. 

South  Pacific  Coast  Ry. 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 
Squire,  A.: 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  R.  R. 
Stair,  E.  D. : 

'Kansas    City,    Mexico    &    Orient 
R.  R. 
Stauffer,  W.  R. : 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  R.  R. 
Steele,  Charles: 

Atchison;  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

Southern  Ry. 


Stelner,  Robert  E. : 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 

Western  Ry.  of  Alabama. 
Sterling,  J.  W. : 

Duluth,   South   Shore  &  Atlantic 
Ry. 

Virginian  Ry, 

Stetson,  Francis  Lynde : 

Erie  R.  R. 

New  York,  Susquehanna  &  West- 
ern R.  R. 
Stetson,  I.  K. : 

Aroostook  Construction  Co. 

Stevens,  A.  H.: 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
Stevens,  E.  B. : 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry. 
Stevens,  Frederick  W. : 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R. 
Stevens,  George  W. : 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Hocking  Valley  Ry. 

Kanawha  &  Michigan  Ry. 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac R.  R. 

Richmond- Washington  Co. 
Stevens,  H.  D. : 

Savannah  &  Northwestern  Ry. 
Stevenson,  W.  F. : 

Duluth,   South   Shore  &  Atlantic 
Ry. 
Stevenson,  W.  W. : 

Cliicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  R.  R. 
Stewart,  G.  H. : 

Cumberland  Valley  R.  R. 
Stewart,  John  A. : 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry. 
Stewart,  J.  D. : 

Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis 
Ry. 
Stewart,  W.  T. : 

Gulf  &  Ship  Island  R.  R 

Stillman,  James: 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry. 
Cleveland,   Cincinnati,   Chicago  & 

St.  Louis  Ry. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 

R.  R. 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 

Ry. 
Michigan  Central  R  R 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St  Louis 

R  R  , 
Rutland  R.  R 
Stockton,  Philip : 

Illinois  Central  R  R 
Stone,  A.  J. : 

New  York,  Susquehanna  &  West- 
ern R.  R, 
Stone,  J.  F. : 

Kanawha  &  Michigan  Ry. 
Storey,  W.  B. : 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  R  R 
Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry. 
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Stotesbnry,  Edward  T.: 

Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  Ry. 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry. 

Reading  Co. 
Street,  H.  M. : 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
Street,  W.  G. : 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. 
Stroud,  Morris  W. : 

Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Moun- 
tain R.  R.  &  Coal  Co. 
Stubbs,  F.  P.,  jr.: 

Vicksburg,    Shreveport   &   Pacific 
Ry. 
Sullivan.  W.  H.: 

New  Orleans  Great  Northern  R.  R. 
Sullivan,  W.  R. : 

Georgia  &  Florida  Ry. 
Sutton,  F.  W. : 

Chicago,   Lake   Shore   &  Eastern 
Ry. 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Ry, 
Swartwout,  R.  H. : 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R. 
Sweet,  A.  E. : 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St. 
Louis. 
Swenson,  E.  P.: 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 
Swift,  Geo.  D.: 

Duluth,  Mlssabe  &  Northern  Ry. 
Swinney,  Edw.  F. : 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R. 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. 
Symonds,  J.  W. : 

Maine  Central  R.  R. 
Tait,  Edwin  E. : 

Pittsburg,    Shawmut   &   Northern 
R.  R. 
Taliaferro,  J.  P.: 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Talniage,  J.  F. : 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
R.  R. 
Tatnall,  H.: 

Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic 
Ry. 

Ciiml)erland  Valley  R.  R. 

I^ng  Island  R.-R. 

Northern  Central  Ry. 

Pennsylvania  Co. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ing R.  R. 

Pittsburgh,    Fort   Wayne   &   Chi- 
cago Ry. 

Western    New    York   &   Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.  R. 
Taylor,  David  H. : 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry. 


Taylor,  E.  B.: 

Cleveland,  AJcron  &  Cincinnati  Ry. 

Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Ry. 

Pennsylvania  Co. 

Pittsburgh,   Fort   Wayne   &   Chi- 
cago Ry. 

Pittsburgh,  Youngstown  &  Ashta- 
bula Ry. 

Vandalia  R.  R. 
Taylor,  Henry: 

Green  Bay  &  Western  R.  R. 
Taylor,  H.  A.  C. : 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
R.  R. 
Taylor,  R.  V.: 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

New  Orleans  Terminal  Co. 
Taylor,  Walter  H.:  , 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 
Terry,  J.  W.: 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Ry. 
Tljaw,  B.: 

Pittsburgh,  Youngstown  &  Ashta- 
bula Ry. 
Thayer,  E.  V.  R.: 

Pere  ^larquette  R.  R. 
Thomas,  D.  H. : 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington R.  R. 
Thomas,  Eben  B. : 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey. 

Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  Ry. 
Thomas,  J.  W. : 

Gulf  &  Ship  Island  R.  R. 
Thomaston,  W. : 

Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic 
Ry. 
Thompson,  E.  W. : 

Nashville,     Chattanooga,     &     St, 
Louis  Ry. 
Thompson,  Jesse: 

Georgia  &  Florida  Ry. 
Thompson,  R.  H. : 

Alabama  &  Vicksburg  Ry. 
Thorne,  Samuel: 

Colorado  &  Southern  Ry. 
Thorne,  W.  V.  S. : 

Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
Tiedman,  Geo.  W. : 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 
Tllden,  Edw.: 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  R.  R. 
Timmermann,  L.  F. : 

Western  Maryland  Ry. 
Tinsley,  T.  D. : 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 
Tift,  H.  H.: 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 
Tod,  Wm.  S.: 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. 
Todd,  Percy  R. : 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R. 
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Toland,  W.  H. : 

Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf  E.  R. 
TomllnaoQ,  J.  M. : 

Central  New  England  Ry. 
Tootle,  Milton,  jr.: 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R. 
Trimble,  R.: 

Elgin,  Jollet  &  Eastern  Ry. 
Tourtelot,  E.  M. : 

Illinois  Southern  Ry. 
Truesdale,  \Vm.  H. : 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
R.  R. 

Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  Ry. 
Trumbull,  Franls; 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 

Hocking  Valley  Ry. 

Kanawha  &  Michigan  Ry. 

Minneapiblis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry. 

Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
Tuckett,  P.  D. :  , 

Kansas    City.    Mexico    &    Orient 
R.  R. 
Turnbull,  Arthur: 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. 
Turner,  J.  J.: 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  R.  R. 

Cleveland,  Akron  &  Cincinnati  Ry. 

Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Ry. 

Pennsylvania  Co. 

Pittsburgh.   Fort   Wayne   &   Chi- 
cago Ry. 

Pittsburgh,  Youngstown  &  Ashta- 
bula Ry. 

Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Ry. 

Vandalia  R.  R. 
Tweed,  Charles  H. : 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  R.  R. 
Twitchell.  R.  E.: 

St  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pa- 
cific Ry. 
Tyson.  George: 

Kansas    City,    Mexico    &    Orient 
R.  R. 
Underwood,  F.  D. : 

Cincinnati,    Hamilton    &    Dayton 
Ry. 

Erie  R.  R. 

Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  Ry, 

New  York,  Susquehanna  &  West- 
ern R.  R. 
Upham,  James  D. : 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 
Utley,  E.  H. : 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 

Pittsburg,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
R.  R. 
Valle,  Joel  F. : 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R, 
Vallery,  Geo.  W. : 

Colorado  Midland  Ry. 
Van  Home,  Sir  Wm.  C. : 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 

Cuba  R.  R. 


Van  Houten,  Jan.: 

St  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  Sc  Pa- 
cific Co. 
St.  Louis  Ro<^  Mountain  &  Pa- 
cific Ry. 
Van  Aleck,  W.  D. : 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Co. 
Van  Winkle,  J.  Q, : 

Kanawha  &  Michigan  Ry. 

Vanderbuilt,  Cornelius: 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R. 

Vanderbilt,  Frederick  W. : 
Canada  Southern  Ry. 
Chicago  &  North  Western  By. 
Chicago,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 

Omaha  Ry. 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 

St  Louis  Ry. 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  R,  R. 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 

Ry. 
Michigan  Central  R.  R. 
New    York    Central    &    Hudson 

River  R.  R, 
New  York  Central  R.  R. 
New  York,   Chicago  &-   St.  Louis 

R.  R. 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 
Vanderbilt,  H.  S. : 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry. 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 

Omaha  Ry. 
Cle%-eland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 

St.  Louis  Ry. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 

R.  R. 
Kanawha  &  Michigan  Ry. 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  R,  R. 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

R.  R. 
New  York  Central  R.  R. 
New  York,   Chicago  &   St   Louis 

R.  R. 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 
Vanderbilt  Wm.  K.: 

Canada  Soutliern  Ry. 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry. 
Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 

Omaha  Ry, 
Cleveland,   Cincinnati.   Chicago  & 

St.  Louis  Ry.  ' 
Indiana  Harbor  Belt  R.  R. 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 

Ry. 
Michigan  Central  R.  R. 
New    York    Central    &    Hudson 

River  R.  R. 
New  York  Central  R.  R. 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 

R   R 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 
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Vanderbllt,  W.  K.,  Jr. : 

Boston  &.  Albany  R.  R. 

Ohicagjo  &  North  Western  Ry. 

Chicago,  rndfana  &  Southern  B.  B. 

Chicago*  St.  Paul^  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha  By. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati^  Chicago  Sc 
St.  Lools  Ry. 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

Lake  Shore  &  Bfldilgan  Southern 
Ry. 

Michigan  Central  R.  R. 

New    York    OentraT    &    Hudson 
River  R.  R. 

New  York  Central  B.  B. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St  Louis 
R.  R. 

Pittsburgh  Sl  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 

Peoria  &  EaHtem  Ry. 

Rutland  R.  R. 
Vanderlfp,  F.  A. : 

JMissoori^  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry. 
Vandlver,  M. :  , 

Baltimores,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic 
Ry. 
Varley^  John : 

Alabama,  New  Orleans,  Texas  & 
Pacific  Junction  RySv   (Ltd.). 
Veeder,  Herman  G. : 

Vandalia  R.  R. 
Wadden,  W.  M. : 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake  R^  R, 
Wade,  F.  J. : 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 
Waffle,  Jonas: 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary  Ry. 
Waite,  M.  R, : 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific  Ry, 
Waldo,  Henry  L.: 

St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pa- 
cific Ry. 
Wales,  C.  E. : 

Wisconsin  Central  Ry. 
Walker,  Bertrand: 

Chicago,  Indiana  L  Southern  Ry. 
Walker,  G.  H. : 

Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacfftc  Ry. 
Walker,  Jos.,  jr. : 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  K 
Walker,  Roberts : 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R, 

Chicago,    Rock    Island    &    Pacific 
R.  R. 

Chicago,    Rock   Island   Ss   Pacific 
Ry. 
Walker,  W.  W. : 

Duluth,   South   Shore  &  Atlantic 

Ry. 

Wallace,  Geo.  R. : 

Fitchburg  Ry. 
Wallace,  John  F. : 

Savannah  &  Northwestern  Ry. 


Wallace,  J.  N. : 

Galveston,  Harriaburg  &  San  An- 
tonio Ry. 

Houston  &  Texas  Central  R.  U. 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Texas.  SC  New  Orleans  ;R.  R. 
Wallace,  Sumn«r: 

Concord  &  Montreal  lU  R. 
Walmsley,  R.  M. : 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  R.  R. 
Walsh,  J.  W. : 

Illinois  Southern  R.  R. 
Walters,  H.: 

Atlanta  &  West  Point  R.  B. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. 

New  Orleans,   Molrlle  &  Chicago 
R.  R. 

Northern  Central  By. 

Richmond- Washington  Cot 

Western  Ry.  of  Alabama. 
Warburg,  Felix  M. : 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
Ware  Chaa.  E.: 

Fltcliburg  R.  R. 
Warfield,  S.  D. : 

Carolina,  Atlantic  &  Western  Ry. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Warner,  A.  D. : 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington  R.  R. 
Warner,  Percy: 

Nashville,     Chattanooga     &      St 
Louis  By. 
Warner,  R.  S. : 

HodLing  Valley  By. 
Warren,  C.  H. : 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  R.  K 
Warren,  P.  B.: 

Clilcago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  R.  R. 
Warriner,  S.  D. : 

Lehigh  &  Hudson  Itiver  Ry. 
Washington,  J.  E. : 

NasbvlUe,  Chattanooga  &  St.  liOiiis 
Ry. 
Waterbury,  John  I.: 

Chicago,  Indianapi^lis  &  Louisville 
Ry. 

Louisville  &  Na»hviUe  R.  R. 
Watersy  Dudley  E.: 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R. 
Watson,  E.  F.: 

Carolina,  Qlnchiield  ic  Ohio  Ry. 
Watson,  John: 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R, 
Wattles,  G.  W. : 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R. 
Watts.  George  T. : 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Webb.  W.  Seward: 

Lake  Sliore  &  Michigan  Southern 
R,  R. 

Rutland  B.  B. 
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Webber,  H.  W. : 

San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
Webster,  F.  G.  : 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 
Weis,  S.  W. : 

Yazoo  k  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R. 
Weissln^er,  Harry: 

Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis 

Ry. 

Wells,  C.  H. : 

Mississippi  Central  R.  R. 
West,  Thomas  H.: 

St.   Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico 
Ry. 
Wetmore,  F.  0.: 

Chicago,    Terre   Haute   &    South- 
eastern Ry. 

Illinois  Southern  Ry. 
Whigham,  George  H. : 

Cuba  R.  R. 
Whlghnm,  W.  K.: 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry. 
Whitaker,  Edwards : 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary  Ry. 
White,  Benjamin  C: 

Concord  &  Montreal  R.  R. 
White,  L.  C. : 

St    Ix>uiR,    Rocky    Mountain    & 
Pacific  Co. 
White,  W.  H.: 

Richmond,   Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac R.  R. 
Whitehead,  C.  N. : 

Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry. 
Whitney,  Eli: 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
R.  R. 
Whitney,  Payne: 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. 
Whittemore,  Harris: 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
R.  R. 
Whittington,  A.  G. : 

International    &    Great    Northern 

Ry. 
Wick,  H.  K.: 

Pittsburgh,    Youngstown    &    Ash- 
tabula Ry. 
Wickersham,  Charles  A.: 

Atlanta  &  West  Point  R.  R. 

Western  Ry.  of  Alabama. 
Wlckes,  E.  A.: 

Canada  Southern  Ry. 
Widener.  Joseph  E. : 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry. 

Reading  Co. 
Wiggln,  A.  H. : 

Erie  R.  R. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Wight,  Pearl: 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  R.  R. 
Wilbur.  A.  H. : 

I^hlgh  &  Hudson  River  Ry. 


Wilbur,  G.  L: 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Ulster  &  Delaware  R.  R. 
Wilbur,  R.  H.: 

Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  Ry. 
Wilbur,  W.  A.: 

Western  Maryland  Ry. 
Wilkinson,  J.  M. : 

Georgia  &  Florida  Ry. 
Willard,  Daniel: 

Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Cincinnati,    Hamilton    &    Dayton 
Ry. 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific  R.  R. 

Kentucky     &    Indiana     Terminal 
R.  R. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry. 

Reading  Co. 

Richmond-Washington  Co. 
Willard,  William  C. : 

Kanawha  &  Michigan  Ry. 
Williams,  A.  T.:- 

Florida  East  Coast  Ry. 
Wmiams,  H.  R.: 

Chicago,    Milwaukee   &    St.    Paul 
Ry. 
Williams,  J.  G. : 

Vandalla  R.  R. 
Williams,  L.  M.: 

Georgia  &  Florida  Ry. 
Williams,  Moses: 

Fitchburg  R.  R. 
Williams,  Moses,  Jr.: 

Fitchburg  R,  R. 
Williams,  M.  R. : 

St.  I^uls,  Rocky  ^lountaln  &  Pa- 
cific Ry. 
Williams,  R.  Lancaster: 

Georgia  &  Florida  Ry. 

International    &    Great    Northern 
Ry. 
Williams,  Wm.  H. : 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co. 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. 
Williamson,  Bright: 

Carolina,  Atlantic  &  Western  Ry. 
Wilson,  Bluford: 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  R.  R. 
Wilson,  D.  L. : 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 
Wilson,  Lewis,  F.: 

Pittsburg,    Shawmut    &   Northern 
R.  R. 
Wilson,  Wm.  J.: 

Green  Bay  &  Western  R.  R. 
Wilson,  Wm.  W.: 

Pittsburg,    Shawmut    &   Northern 
R.  R. 
Wlnburn,  W.  A.: 

Atlanta  &  West  Point  R.  R. 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry. 

Western  Ry.  of  Alabama. 
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Wlnohell,  B.  U : 

New    Orleans,    Texas    &    Mexico 
R.  R. 
WInsor,  Robert: 

Fltchbiirg  R.  R. 
Winslow,  Edwnnl  B. : 

Maine  Central  R.  R. 
AVInthrop,  H.  Rojrers: 

Wabash  R,  R. 
Wise,  E.  M.: 

Missouri  &  North  Arlcansas  R.  R. 
WIstar,  J.: 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.  R. 
Woloott,   Samuel   H. : 

Aroostook  Construction  Co. 
WolfF,  Jacob: 

Snn  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
Wollnian,  Wm.  J. : 

Minneapolis  &  St  Louis  R.  R. 
Woo<l,  Edward: 

Aroostook   Construction   Co. 
Wood,  George: 

Pennsylvania   Co. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.  R. 

Western    New    York    &    Pennsyl- 
vania Ry. 
Wood,  Joseph: 

Norfolk  &  W^estern  Ry. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Tole<lo,  Peoria  &  Western  Ry. 
Woodward,  A.  H. : 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 
Wooflward,  D.  J.: 

San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf  R.  R. 
Woolford,  C.  W.: 

Cincinnati,    Hamilton    &    Dayton 
Ry. 
Wool  ver ton,  Samuel : 

Buffalo,    Rochester   &   Pittsburgh 
Ry. 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


Woolworth,  C.  S. : 

Mississippi  Central  R.  R. 
Worcester,  H.  A.: 

Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St. 
Louis. 
Workum,  Julius  F. : 

Buffalo    &    Susquehanna    R.    R. 
Corp. 
Wortham,  H.  M. : 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry. 

.Wright,  C.  B.: 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific  Ry. 

Wyman,  O.  C. : 

Minneapolis,    St.    Paul    &    Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Ry. 

Wynn,  F.   S.: 

Alabama  Great  Southern  R.  R. 
Virginia  &  Southwestern  Ry. 

Tarnell,  Charleton: 

Buffalo    &    Susquehanna    R.    tl. 
Corp. 

Yoakum,  B.  F. : 

New   Orleans,   Mobile  &  Chlca.-xo 

R.  R. 
St.  I^niis  &  San  FYancisco  R.  R. 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 

Yoakum,  R.  D. : 

Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Young,  E.  A.: 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sanlt  Ste. 
Marie  Ry. 
Young,  Howard  E. : 

Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Young,  H.  G. : 

Ulster  &  Delaware  R.  R. 

Young,  .Joseph  H. : 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R. 
Zerbe,  J.  B. : 

Hocking  Valley  Ry. 


QUESTTON  No.   6. 
[Total  miles,  81,851.23.] 

Alabama,  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Pacific  Junction  Rys.  Co.   (Ltd.) 
(Holding  C^o..  no  mileage). 

Ann  Arbor  R.  R 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Corp 

Central  Indiana  Ry 1 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry 

Central  Pacific  Ry 

Chicago  Great  Western  R..  R 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  I^uisville  Ry 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  I^uls  R.  R_ 

Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern  Ry 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry 

Colorado  &  Southern  Ry 

Colorado  Midland  Ry 

Colorado,  Wyoming  &  Eastern  Ry 

Cripple  Creek  Central  Ry 


Miles. 

-    291.90 

10,  961.  23 

4,  478.  22 

2r>2.  56 

127.04 

1,  924.  09 

2,  205.  46 
2, 150.  91 

617.94 
2r>5.  47 
S74.99 
1,  015.  27 
1,  866.48 
3.37.  64 
111.35 
109.81 
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UOm. 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake  R.  R 255.09 

Denver,  Laramie  &  Northwestern  U.  K .- 56.50 

Detroit  &  Mackinac  Ry 404.44 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  II.  R 441.29 

Erie  R,  R 2, 257. 40 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry 395.00 

Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Ry 568.96 

Green  Bay  h  Western  R.  R 225.00 

Houston  &  Shreveport  R.  R :- 39.78 

Houston,  East  &  West  Texas  I{y 190. 94 

Illinois  Southern  Ry 139.  a5 

International  &  Great  Northern  Ry 1,159.50 

Kanawha  &  Michigan  Ry 1 176.60 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  R.  R '967.72 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry 827.17 

Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  R.  R 16.44 

Ix>ulsville,  Henderson  &  St.  I^uis  Ry 199.80 

Maryland,  Delaware  &  Virginia  Ry 83.62 

WIddletown  &  Unlonville  R.  R 15.53 

Midland  Valley  R.  R 375.00 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R 1,646.47 

Mississippi  Central  R.  R - 164.00 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  R.  R 365.24 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry 3,865.07 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  R.  H 203.73 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago  R.  R 402. 90 

New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  R.  R 112.00 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry 2,036.85 

Norfolk  Southern  R,  R 900.04 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 6,441.32 

Nypano  R.  R 440.55 

Oklahoma  Central  R.  R 135.67 

Pacific  &  Eastern  Ry 32.86 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R 2,321.77 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.l  o  oir  ao 

Reading  Co / ^'  ^^^'  ^ 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry 1,753.80 

San  Antonio  &  Aran.sas  Pass  Ry 723.80 

Savannah  &  Statesboro  Ry 90.20 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry 3,097.55 

Southern   Ry 7,009. 94 

Tennessee  Central  R.  R : 293.71 

Tennessee,  Kentucky  &  Northern  K.  11 17.00 

Toletlo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  R.  U 450.  58 

Toledo  Terminal  R.  R 31.27 

Union  Pacific  R.  R 7,777.17 

Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  Ry 188.47 

Western  Maryland  Ry 661.23 

Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Uy 569.  S3 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R 503.39 

Wheeling  Terminal  Ry 9.65 

Wisconsin  Central  Ry 1,120.23 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota  &  Pacific  R.  U 277.43 

Zanesvllle  Terminal  R.  R 16.44 

QUE.STION    No.   7. 

[Total  miles.  81.851.23.] 

Alabama,  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Pacific  Junction  Rys.  Co.  (Ltd.) : 

In  October,  1890,  a  plan  of  reorganization  was  formulated  and  carried 
through  without  foreclosure,  the  receiver  (Francis  Pavy)  being  discharged* 
April  6,  1891.  Plan  of  reorganization  submitted  In  Tx)ndon,  by  Capt.  Francis 
Pavy. 


^  Including  226.20  miles  in  Mexico. 
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Ana  Axbor  R.  B.: 

Incorporated  September  21,  18d5,  in  Michigan;  suecessor  to  tlie  Toledo. 
Ann  Arbor  &  Nortb  Michigan  R.  B^  aold  under  forecdosure,  July  2, 1893.  Wel- 
lington R.  Bnrt,  of  Toledo,  Ohio»  was  receive  of  the  old  company.  Reorgani- 
zation committee  waa  composed  of  G.  W.  Qnintard,  <^airman,  6  Wall  Street* 
New  York;  A.  F.  Eno,  J.  ^dward  Simmons.  R.  M.  Oallaway,  E.  K,  Wright, 
R  O.  Martin,  and  Cyms  J^  Lawrence.  D^oaltaries :  Central  Trust  Co.  and 
Metropolitan  Trust  CJo.,  New  York. 

Atcliison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. : 

Incorpmited  December  12,  18d5.  in  Kansas;  successor,  as  of  January  1, 
1896,  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  sold  under  foreclosure  De- 
cember 10, 1895,  Receivers  were  J.  J.  McCook,  Boston;  J,  J.  WUson,  Topeka, 
Kans. ;  A.  F.  Walker,  Ohlcaga  Reorganization  committee  Included  Edward 
King,  chairman,  R.  Somers  Hayes,  Edward  N.  Gibbs,  George  G.  Haven, 
Adrian  Iselin,  Jr.,  a  Sligo  De  Pothonler,  Robert  Finning,  John  Luden,  Victor 
Morawetas,  with  Herman  Gobbe  as  secretary.  Counsel  for  committee,  Charles 
C.  Beaman,  and  Ylctw  Morawets. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. : 

Pr<4)erty  of  company  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  John  K.  Coiren  and  Oscar 
G.  Murray,  as  receivers,  on  February  29,  1896,  but  was  restored  to  the  com- 
pany July  1,  1899,  under  a  reorganization  plan,  dated  July  22,  1898,  carried 
out  without  foreclosure.  Reorganization  managers  were  Speyer  Bros,  of 
London,  and  Speyer  &  Co.,  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York,  acting  in  con- 
Junction  with  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  Louis  Fitzgerald,  E,  R. 
Bacon,  Henry  Budge,  and  William  A.  Read,  with  Alvin  W.  Krech  as  secretary 
and  William  C.  Gulliver  as  counsel.  Plan  had  indorsement  of  the  following 
banking  firms :  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  Baring,  Magoun  &  Co., 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Vermilye  &  Co.,  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co., 
Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  Speyer  &  Ca,  and  Speyw  Bros.  Both  classes  of 
stock  of  reorganized  company  were  vested  in  the  following  five  voting  trustees 
for  a  period  of  five  years :  William  Salomon,  Abraham  Wolff,  J.  Kennedy  Tod, 
IjOuIs  Fitzgerald,  and  Charles  H.  Coster. 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Corp. : 

Incorporated  December  80,  1913,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  acquired  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1, 1914,  property  of  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  R.  R.,  sold  under  foreclos- 
ure December  4, 1913,  H.  L  Miller  was  receiver  of  the  railroad  company.  Pro- 
tective committees  were  formed  in  the  interests  of  preferred  stockholders 
and  bondholders,  as  follows:  For  preferred  stock,  J.  N.  Wallace,  chairman, 
Frank  Bergen,  Walter  P.  Bliss,  Henry  Evans,  Joseph  S.  Frellinghuysen,  with 
Hugh  Rankin,  secretary,  41  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  and  the  Central  Trust 
Co.  as  depositary.  For  refunding  bonds,  AlvIn  W.  Kreeh,  John  L.  Blllard, 
J.  S.  Farlee,  Charles  L.  Pack,  Edward  B.  Smith,  Robert  Windsor,  Arthur  L. 
Allln,  with  Lyman  Rlioades,  secretary,  87  Wall  Street,  New  York,  and  the 
Equitable  Trust  Co.,  depositary.  Voting  trust:  The  common  and  preferred 
stocks  of  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Corp.,  other  than  89  shares  of 
preferred  stock  issued  to  persons  who  became  directors,  were  Issued  In  the 
names  of  and  delivered  to  Philip  G.  Bartlett,  Jacob  S.  Farlee,  and  Edward  B. 
Smith,  voting  trustees,  to  be  held  for  five  years.  Edward  B.  Smith  &  Co. 
have  offered  the  bonds  of  the  new  corporation. 

Central  Indiana  Ry. : 

Incorporated  March  16,  1908,  in  Indiana,  successors  to  Chicago  &  South 
eastern  Ry.,  sold  under  foreclosure  February  19,  19D3.  President  J.  T,  I>y€» 
was  the  receiver  of  the  old  company.  The  new  bonds  of  the  reorganized  com- 
pany were  purchased  by  Pfaelzer,  Walker  &  Co.,  and  Domlnick  &  Domlnick, 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry. : 

Incorporated  October  17,  1895,  In  Georgia,  to  succeed  Central  R.  R.  ^- 
Banklng  Co.  of  Georgia,  and  the  Savannah  &  Westenf  R.  R.,  sold  under  fore- 
closure October  7  and  October  5,  1895,  respectively.  The  bondholders'  com- 
mittee connected  with  the  reorganization  consisted  of  Frederick  Cromwell, 
chairman.  New  York,  Edward  M.  Gibbs,  and  Adrian  Iselin,  Jr.  Depositary : 
New  York  Guaranty  &  Indemnity  Co. 

Central  Pacific  Ry. : 

Incorporated  July  29,  1899,  In  Utah,  and  acquired  all  the  property,  etc.,  of 
the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  under  a  plan  of  readjustment,  issued  February  8, 
1899,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Speyer  &  Co,  and  their  associates.  According  to 
this  plan  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  acquired  the  entire  capital  stock  and 
guaranteed  the  principal  and  Interest  of  the  two  new  bond  issues  of  the  re- 
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organized  company.  F.  G.  Banbury  was  chairman  of  the  London  stockhold- 
ers* committee;  Speyer  &  Co.,  New  York,  looked  after  the  first-mortgage 
bonds;  and  Speyer  &  Co.,  Deutsche  Bank,  and  Teixeira  De  Mattos  Bros., 
formed  a  committee  for  holders  of  the  5  per  cent  bonds,  due  1&S9,  of  the  old 
railroad  company.  Speyer  &  Co.  acted  as  syndicate  managers  for  the  sale  of 
the  new  Central  Pacific  Ry.  bonds,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  bonds,  which  the 
syndicate  agreed  to  take  under  the  readjustment  plan.  Messrs.  Brown  Bros. 
&  Co.  and  F.  S.  Smitliers  &  Co.  were  interested. 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  August  19,  1900,  in  Illinois;  successor  to  Chicago  Great 
Western  Ry.,  sold  under  foreclosure  August  21,  1909.  J.  P.  Morgan  Co.,  New 
York,  acted  ns  reorganization  managers.  Receivers  of  the  old  company  were 
Presl<lent  8tickney  and  C.  H.  S.  Smith,  of  St  Paul.  The  following  protec- 
tive conjmlttees  were  appointed:  (1)  For  noteholders — Otto  T.  Bannard, 
Ne-.v  York,  chairman,  Sydney  C.  Borg,  and  Winthrop  Burr,  with  New  York 
Trust  Co.,  depositary.  (2)  For  debenture  stock — ^William  Read*  chairman, 
Edwin  M.  Bulkley,  George  P.  Butler,  Frederick  H.  Ecker,  and  Frederick  W. 
Whitridge,  with  Bankers*  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  depositary.  (3)  For  com- 
mon and  preferred  stock — ^John  W.  Castles,  chairman,  Myron  T.  Herrlck, 
Hugo  Blumenthal,  and  J.  Horace  Harding,  with  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New 
York,  depositary.  Voting  trust  for  stock  of  new  company  was  vested  for  five 
years  in  J.  P.  Morgan,  George  F.  Baker,  and  Robert  Fleming  as  voting 
trustees. 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  Ry. : 

Incorporated  March  81,  1897,  In  Indiana  as  reorganization  of  Louisville, 
New  Albany  &  Chicago  Ry.,  sold  under  foreclosure  March  10,  1897.  Re- 
organization committee  consisted  of  F.  P.  Olcott,  Henry  W.  Poor,  and  Henry 
C.  Rouse.  Depositary  for  committee  was  Central  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Pomroy  Bros,  and  W.  D.  Barbour  &  Co.,  both  of  New  York,  opposed  the 
plan  prepared  by  the  above  reorganization  committee. 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  LouiS  R.  R.: 

Incorporated  December  6,  1909,  in  Illinois,  and  on  January  1,  1913,  took 
possession  of  property  of  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  of  Illinois,  sold 
under  foreclosure  November  18,  1912.  Receivers  of  the  old  company  were 
John  P.  Ramsey  and  Henry  M.  Merriam,  Springfield,  111.  The  reorganization 
committee  consisted  of  Charles  H.  Warren,  chairman,  George  F.  Baker,  jr., 
and  Alfred  Shepherd,  with  W.  W.  Stevenson,  secretary,  34  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  and  Bankers'  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  depositary.  Voting  trust: 
Stock  is  held  In  voting  trust  expiring  In  1915.  Voting^  trustees  are  George 
F.  Baker,  jr.,  Charles  H.  Warren,  and  Alfred  Shepherd. 

Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern  Ry. : 

Incoriwrated  November  26,  1910,  In  Indiana ;  successor  to  Southern  Indiana 
Ry.,  sold  under  foreclosure  November  3,  1910,  and  Chicago  Southern  Ry., 
sold  under  foreclosure  November  4,  1910.  Myron  J.  Carpenter  was  receiver 
of  the  old  company.  The  reorganization  committee  consisted  of  Emile  K. 
Boisot,  Anton  G.  Hodenpyl,  C.  D.  Smithers,  Melvin  B.  Johnson,  and  Festus 
J.  Wade,  with  Girard  Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  First  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  Chicago,  depositaries.  F.  J.  Lisman  &  Co.,  New  York,  purchased 
$2,500,000  first  and  refunding  fives  issued  under  the  reorganization  plan. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry. : 

On  December  4,  1905,  Judge  Judson  Harmon  was  appointed  receiver  for 
the  company.  Finances  of  the  company  were  adjusted,  without  foreclosure, 
under  a  plan  dated  June,  1909,  and  the  company  resumed  possession  of  its 
properties  on  August  19,  1909.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  acquired  control.     For  further  details  see  question  8. 

Colorado  &  Southern  Ry. : 

Incorporated  December  19,  1898,  in  Colorado;  successor  to  Union  Pacific, 
Denver  &  Gulf  Ry,,  and  Denver,  Leadvllle  &  Gunnison  Ry.,  sold  under  fore- 
closure November  19  and  18,  1898,  respectively.  Frank  Trumbull,  receiver  of 
old  companies.  Committee  for  the  consolidated  bondholders  of  1890  Included 
Orenvllle  M.  Dodge,  chairman,  George  M.  Pullman,  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  Oliver 
Ames,  Harry  Walters,  Henry  Budge,  Henry  Levis,  and  Uriah  Hermann, 
with  Central  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  and  American  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  Boston, 
depositaries.  A  syndicate  was  formetl  by  Hallgarten  &  Co.  and  J.  Kennedy 
Toil  &  Co.  to  underwrite  stockholders'  payments  and  purchase  new  security 
provided  In  the  plan.  Voting  trust:  All  classes  of  stock  were  vested  In  the 
following  voting  trustees — Orenvllle  Af.  Dodge,  Frederick  P.  Olcott,  Harry 
Walters,  Henry  Budge,  and  J.  Kennedy  Tod. 
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Colormlo  Midland  Ry. : 

Incorporated  October  11,  1807,  in  Colorado ;  successor  to  CJolorado  Midland 
R.  R.,  sold  tinder  foreclosure  September  8,  1897.  George  W.  Rlstine  was 
receiver  of  old  company.  The  reorganisation  committee  included  Frederick 
P.  Olcott,  chairman,  Charles  F.  Ayer,  James  N.  Jarvie,  George  Mosle, 
William  D.  Rathbone,  William  D.  Sloane,  with  Central  Trust  Co.,  New 
York,  depositary,  and  Adrian  H.  Joline,  counseL 

Colorado,  Wyoming  &  Eastern  Ry. : 

Incorporated  June  2, 1914,  In  Colorado  and  took  over,  June  4, 1914,  property 
of  Laramie,  Hahns  Peak  &  Pacific  Ry.,  sold  under  foreclosure  in  May,  1014. 
Fred  A.  Miller  was  receiver  for  old  company.  The  reorganization  committee 
consisted  of  Alexander  J.  Hemphill,  W.  Frederick  Snyder,  Henry  Sanderson, 
and  Lawrence  Barnum,  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  depositary. 
Voting  trust:  All  shares  of  stock,  except  directors'  shares,  are  deposited  in 
voting  trust  agreement  with  Alexander  J.  Hemphill,  Henry  Sanderson,  and 
Trowbridge  Callaway  as  voting  trustees.  Voting  trust 'shall  continue  until 
all  accrued  interest  on  income  bonds  shall  have  been  paid  and  current  interest 
on  said  bonds  paid  regularly  for  two  consecutive  years. 

Cripple  Creek  Central  Ry. : 

Incorporated  September  80,  1904,  In  Maine ;  successor  to  Denver  &  South- 
western Ry.,  sold  under  foreclosure  October  4,  1904.  Reorganization  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Charles  F.  Ayer,  Arthur  H.  Day,  R.  E.  F,  Flinsch,  C.  B.  A. 
Goldman,  Montgomery  Rollins,  with  New  York  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  State 
Street  Trust  Co.,  Boston,  and  Toronto  Safe  Deposit  &  Agency  Co.,  deposi- 
taries. 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  December  16,  1912,  In  Colorado,  and  on  May  1,  1913,  acqulretl 
property  of  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  sold  under  foreclosure 
April  28,  1913.  D.  C.  Dodd  and  S.  M.  Perry  were  receivers  of  old  company. 
The  reorganization  plan,  dated  September  3,  1912,  was  entered  into  between 
the  noteholders'  committee  of  the  Denver  Ry.  Securities  Co,  and  Newman  Erb. 
Committee  included  Benjamin  Strong,  Jr.  (chairman),  George  H.  Burr,  E.  F. 
Shanbacker,  Herman  Waldeck,  and  Henry  H.  Wehrhane,  with  Bankers*  Trust 
Co.,  New  York,  depositary.  Newman  Erb  received  $1,659,000  new  first  mort- 
gage bonds,  and  the  entire  $10,000,000  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  new 
company  was  distributed  to  the  Erb  syndicate  and  the  Denver  Ry.  Securities 
Co. 

Denver  Laramie  &  Northwestern  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  February  8,  1910,  in  Wyoming;  successor  to  Denver,  Laramie 
&  Northwestern  Ry.,  the  authorized  capital  stock  having  been  increased  from 
$5,000,000  to  $30,000,000.    No  committees  were  appointed  at  the  time. 

Detroit  &  Mackinac  Ry. : 

Incorporated  December  29,  1894,  in  Michigan;  successor  to  Detroit,  Bay 
City  &  Alpena  R.  R.,  sold  under  foreclosure  November  8,  1894.  Don  M.  Dixon 
was  receiver  of  old  company.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  issued  a  plan  of 
reorganization  dated  January  10,  1895. 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  February  21,  1914,  in  Delaware;  successor  to  Detroit,  Toledo 
&  Ironton  Ry.,  the  Ohio  Southern  division  of  which  was  sold  at  foreclosure 
sale  April  17,  1913,  and  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  on  June  28,  1913. 
The  Detroit,  Toledo  A  Ironton  Ry.  was  incorporated  May  2,  1905,  as  successor 
to  the  Detroit  Southern  R.  R.  The  reorganization  committee  for  the  Detroit, 
Toledo  &  Ironton  Ry.  included  William  Church  Osborn  (chairman),  Otto  T. 
Bannard,  Sidney  C.  Borg,  Frederick  H.  Ecker,  with  New  York  Trust  Co. 
depositary.  The  chairmen  of  the  various  committees  of  old  securities  were  as 
follows:  J.  N.  Wallace  for  Detroit,  Southern-Ohio  Southern  first  mortgage 
bonds;  Otto  T.  Bannard  for  general  Hen  and  divisional  bonds;  Francis 
Henderson  for  consolidated  mortgage  bonds ;  Joseph  Ramsey,  jr.,  for  collateral 
trust  notes;  Willard  V.  King  for  stockholders;  Alexander  J.  Hemphill  for 
preferred  stockholders. 

Erie  R.  R.: 

Incorporated  November  14,  1895,  in  New  York ;  successor  as  of  December  1, 
1895,  to  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R.,  sold  under  foreclosure 
November  6,  1895.  The  reorganization  committee  plan  was  prepared  under 
supervision  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  The  reorganization  committee  in- 
cluded C.  H.  Coster,  Louis  Fitzgerald,  and  Anthony  J.  Thomas.  Stock  of  the 
new  company  was  held  for  five  years  in  a  voting  trust  whose  members  were 
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named  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.  A  eycidlcate  fonaed 
bj  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sous,  New  York,  purchased  from  the  underwriting  (indi- 
cate the  $15,000,000  first  consolidated  prior  lien  fosirs  prt^lded  for  in  the 
reorganisation  ploiL 

Creorgia  Southern  &  Florida  Ry.: 

Incorporated  May  22,  1895,  in  Georgia;  successor  to  €toorgla  Soutliern  & 
Florida  R.  R.,  sold  under  foreclosure  April  2,  1896.  Willis  B.  Sparks  was  re- 
ceiver for  old  company.  Reorganization  committee  included  H.  P.  Smart. 
Savannah;  Thomas  B.  Gresham,  Baltimore;  D.  U.  Herrmann,  New  York; 
William  C.  Shaw,  Baltimore;  Charles  Watkins,  BicluDDiid;  Henry  Rice,  New 
York;  Charles  D.  Fisher.  Baltimore;  with  Mercantile  Trust  &  Deposit  Co., 
Baltimore,  depositary.  Maryland  Trust  Co.,  Baltimore,  offered  $1,500,000 
first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  of  new  con^pany  autliorized  under  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Ry.: 

Incorporated  July  11.  1896,  In  Michigan,  and  July  13, 1890,  in  Indiana ;  suc- 
cessor to  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  R.  B.^  sold  under  f<keclo0ure  June  10»  1896. 
Reorganization  committee  included  James  B.  Potter,  New  Yorit;  Harry  F. 
West,  Philadelphia ;  and  Moses  L.  Scudder,  New  York ;  with  QoBU&onwealtb 
Title,  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia,  depositary. 

Green  Bay  &  Western  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  June  5,  1896,  in  Wisconsin;  successor  to  Green  Bay,  Winona 
ft  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  sold  under  foreclosure  May  12,  1896w  The  following  t^vo 
committees  were  formed:  (1)  For  first  consolidated  bonds  of  old  compAny — 
Mark  T.  Cox  (chairman),  William  J.  Hunt,  and  C.  Ledyard  Blair;  (2)  for 
stockholders  and  Income  bondholders — John  I.  Waterbury  (chairman),  Mayer 
Lehman,  Edwin  S.  Ho<^y,  and  H.  Tuckerman.  Depositary:  Manhattan 
Trust  Co.,  New  York.  Thei^  bA'o  committees  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  reorgan- 
ization dated  September  11,  1895. 

Houston  ft  Shreveport  R.  R.: 

Incorporated  In  December,  1891,  in  Louisiana ;  successor  to  the  Shreveport 
ft  Houston  Ry.,  sold  under  fwedosure  June  2, 1890.  M.  E.  Howe  was  receiver 
of  old  company. 

Houston  East  ft  West  Texas  Ry. : 

Incorporated  in  1897  in  Texas;  reorganization  of  company  of  same  name 
in  August,  1896,  witliout  foreclosure  or  receivership.  In  June,  189Q,  control 
acquired  by  Blair  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  reorganization  committee  consisted 
of  James  A.  Binir,  John  6.  Dennis,  H.  O.  Seixas,  C  Lombardi,  W.  K.  Gillett, 
with  Blair  ft  Co.,  New  York,  depositary. 

HUnois  Southern  Ry.: 

Incorporated  May  21,  1900,  in  Illinois;  successor  to  Centralia  &  Chester 
R.  R.,  foreclosed  May  16, 1900.  C.  M.  Foreman,  of  Nashville,  Hi.,  was  receiver 
of  old  company. 

International  &  Great  Northern  Ry. : 

Incorporated  August  8,  1911.  In  Texas ;  successor  to  International  ft  Great 
Northern  K.  R.,  sold  under  foreclosure  June  IS,  1911.  Reorganization  plan 
was  Issued  by  committee  of  third-mortgage  bondtiolders  of  old  company,  con- 
sisting of  Alvin  W.  Krech,  Edward  T.  Jeffery,  and  Frank  Jay  Gould,  with 
Equitable  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  depositary.  An  agreement  was  made  with 
Redmond  ft  Co.  and  J.  ft  W.  Sellgman  ft  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Middendorf, 
Williams  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  for  the  sale  of  $11,000,000  of  three-year  5  per  cent 
notes  created  under  reorganization  plan.  An  agreement  was  also  made  with 
a  syndicate  under  the  management  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  for 
the  sale  of  additional  securities  Issuable  under  plan  to  provide  for  cash 
requirements. 

Kanawha  ft  Michigan  Ry. : 

Incorporated  April  24,  1890,  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia ;  successor  to  Ka- 
nawha &  Ohio  Ry.,  sold  under  foreclosure  March  4,  1890,  to  Nelson  Roblanou 
and  W.  B.  Post,  representing  bond  and  stockholders  and  other  interests. 
The  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  brought  foreclosure  proceedings. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  ft  Orient  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  July  7. 1914,  in  Kansas  and  acquired  property  of  Kansas  City, 
IVfexlco  &  Orient  Ry.,  sold  at  foreclosure  July  6,  1914.  Committee:  The 
following  committee  was  formed  to  protect  first-mortgage  bondholders  of  old 
company — Lord  Munson,  chairman,  Cecil  Braithwaite.  Harry  Bronner, 
Granville  Farquhar,  Frederick  Hurdle,  Wlllard  V.  King,  L.  F.  Ix)ree,  Henry 
P.  Mcintosh,  T.  P.  Shouts,  George  A.  Touche,  S.  Davies  Warfield,  W.  T. 
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Kemper,  E.  IX  Stair,  with  Ckilumbla-ICnickerbocker  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  and 
Glyn,  Mills,  Currle  &  Co.,  London^  depositaries.  Notes  of  the  new  railroad 
company  were  offered  in  April,  1914»  by  the  Columbia-Knickerbocker  Trust 
Co.  and  Charles  D.  Barney  &  Co. 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.: 

Incoiporated  March  19,  1900,  In  Missouri ;  successor  to  Kansas  City*  PUts- 
burg  &  Gulf  R.  R.,  sold  under  foreclosure  March  19, 1900.  Webster  Withers, 
of  Kansas  City,  and  S.  W.  Fordyce,  of  St.  Louis,  were  receivers  of  old  com- 
pany. Two  committees  were  formed  as  follows:  (1)  Philadelphia  com- 
mittee—William F.  Harrlty,  chairman,  Seaboard  National  Bank,  New  York ; 
ProTident  Life  &  Trust  Co.  and  Guardian  Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia,  deposi- 
taries; (2)  New  York  committee — ^Emst  Thalmann,  chairman;  Mercantile 
Trust  Co.,  New  York,  depositary.  The  Harrlty  committee  issued  a  reor- 
iranizatlon  plan  which  was  approved  by  the  New  York  committee.  Voting 
trust:  Stock  of  new  company  was  placed  in  a  five-year  voting  trust  Voting 
trustees  were  J.  W.  Gates,  William  Eklenbom,  Herman  Slelcken,  John  Lam- 
bert, Samuel  R.  Shipley,  Louis  Fitzgerald,  James  StlUman. 

Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  R.  R.: 

Incorporated  August  8;  1900,  in  Kentucky,  as  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana 
Bridge  &  R.  R. ;  successor  to  Kentucky  ^  Indiana  Bridge  Co.,  sold  under 
foreclosiure  January  18,  1900,  to  A.  P.  Humphrey,  of  Ix>ulsvllle,  representing 
the  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  and  Judson  Hamion,  of  Cincinnati,  representing  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  South we^^rn  R.  R.  Name  was  (dianged  In  December,  1910, 
to  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  R.  R. 

Loulsrine,  Henderson  &  St.  Ix>uis  Ry. : 

Incorporated  May  29,  1896,  in  Kentu<^y ;  successor  to  I^ouisvlUe,  St.  Louis 
&  Texas  Ry.,  soUl  under  foreclosure.  The  reorganization  committee  con- 
sisted of  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  G.  Van  Nostrand,  New  York;  Harry 
Weissinger,  Oscar  Fenley,  Louisville.  Voting  trust:  Preferred  and  common 
stock  of  new  company  was  issued  to  John  J.  McOook,  Brayton  Ives,  and 
Oscar  Penley,  as  trustees,  to  be  held  for  10  years. 

Marj'land,  Delaware  &  Virginia  Ry. : 

Incorporated  January  30,  1905,  in  Maryland;  successor,  under  plan  of 
reorganization,  on  February  1,  1905,  to  property  of  Queen  Anne's  R.  R.  Co., 
Cheater  River  Steamboat  Co.,  and  Weems  Steamboat  Co.  Scott  &  Co.,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  arrange<l  consolidation.  Maj.  John  S.  Gibbs,  president  of 
the  Citizens'  National  Bank,  of  Baltimore,  was  chairman  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion committee.  The  $2,000,000  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  ^bonds  of  new 
company  were  oflfere<l  by  Rudolph  Kleybolte  &  Ca  In  March,  *1905.  A  large 
block  of  preferred  stock  was  held  In  a  pool  expiring  January  2,  1910.  This 
trust  included  John  F.  Williams  (chairman),  John  S.  Gittings,  and  Douglas 
H.  Gtordon. 

Mlddletown  &  rnlonTllle  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  November  14,  1918,  in  New  York  State ;  successor  to  Middle- 
town,  Union ville  &  Water  Gap  R.  R.  sold  under  foreclosure  October  25. 
1913.  Committees  were  formed  as  follows:  (1)  For  first-mortgage  bond- 
holders— Garrett  T.  Townsend,  cluilrman,  Newman  Erb.  Charles  I.  Henry, 
Ferdinand  V.  Sanford,  Frank  H.  Finn;  (2)  for  second-mortgage  bond- 
holders— Charles  I.  Henry,  chairman,  Newman  Erb,  C.  A.  Henriques.  Voting 
trust:  All  the  stock  of  the  new  company  Is  held  in  a  five-year  voting  trust 
vrith  power  In  the  majority  of  the  voting  trustees  to  sell  the  same.  Voting 
trustees  are  Charles  I.  Henry,  Newman  Erb,  B.  F„  WoUman,  New  York; 
O.  T.  Townsend,  F.  H.  Finn,  Mlddletown,  N.  Y. 

Midland  Valley  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  June  4,  1903,  in  Arkansas.  Company *s  finances  were  read- 
Justed  without  foreclosure  In  1910  and  again  In  1913.  A  conunittee  consisting 
of  Rudulph  Ellis,  P.  Morris,  and  E.  T.  Stotesbury  issued  a  circular  dated 
June  10,  1910,  urging  deposits  of  securities  with  Drexel  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
d^;)ositary,  under  a  plan  which  rellevefl  the  railroad  from  the  drain  of  ^r- 
densome  car-trust  payments.  A  committee  consisting  of  Edward  T.  Stotes- 
bury, chairman,  Rudulph  Ellis,  Effingham  B.  Morris,  Sidney  F.  Tyler,  Edward 
B.  Smith.  J.  R.  McAllister,  and  W.  B.  Henry  presented  a  plan  dated  Febru- 
ary 1,  1913,  for  rea<ljustraent  of  securities  of  company  and  the  Wichita  & 
Midland  Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  with  Drexel  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  as  depositary. 
Voting  trust:  The  plan  of  February  1.  1913,  provided  tlwt  all  common  and 
preferred  stock  sliould  be  held  under  a  voting-trust  agreement  dated  May  15, 
1913,  terminating  January'  1,  1924,  or  any  time  after  May  1,  191J8,  at  discre- 
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tlon  of  voting  trustees,  who  are  as  follows — Edward  T.  Stotesbiiry,  Sidney  F. 
Tyler,  J.  R.  McAllister,  Lloyd  W.  Smith,  Francis  I.  Gowen.  The  $4,500,000 
new  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds,  dated  April  1,  1913,  were  first  offered  in 
May,  1913,  by  Harris,  Forbes  &  Co.,  New  York;  N.  W.  Harris  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
Boston;  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago;  and  Drexel  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Minneapolis  &  St  Louis  R.  R.: 

Incorporated  October  11,  1894,  in  Minnesota;  successor  to  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis  Ry.,  sold  under  foreclosure  October  11,  1894.  W.  EL  Truesdale  was 
appointed  receiver  for  old  company.  In  August,  1892,  the  following  stock- 
holders' committee  was  appointed :  F.  P.  Olcott,  August  Belmont,  W.  A.  Read, 
W.  L.  Bull,  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  with  Central  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  depositary. 
Messrs.  August  Belmont  &  Co.,  Vermile  &  Co.,  and  J,  Kennedy  Tod  &  Co. 
acted  as  managers  of  underwriting  syndicate  for  above  stockholders*  reor- 
ganization committee  and  completed  subscriptions  for  the  entire  $7,500,000 
new  bonds  and  stock  provided  for  in  the  amended  plan  of  reorganization. 

Mississippi  Central  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  March  15,  1904,  in  Mississippi ;  reorganization  of  Pearl  &  Leaf 
Rivers  R.  R.  without  foreclosure  and  receivership. 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  August  4,  1906,  in  Arkansas;  successor  to  St.  Louis  &  North 
Arkansas  R.  R.,  sold  under  foreclosure  May  29,  1906.  Tlie  reorganization 
committee  was  composed  of  John  Scull  in,  David  R.  Francis,  Powell  Clayton, 
Robert  S.  Brookings,  R.  C.  Kerens,  with  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Co.  depositary. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Ry. : 

Incorporated  September  25,  1865,  in  Kansas  as  Union  Pacific-Southern 
Branch  Co. ;  name  changed  May  23,  1870,  to  present  title.  In  November,  1889, 
a  plan  was  proposed  by  a  committee  composed  of  F.  P.  Olcott,  Joel  F.  Free- 
man, Henry  W.  Poor,  Henry  Budge,  Colgate  Hoyt,  and  Louis  Fitzgerald. 
Subsequently  this  plan  was  adopted  and  reorganization  was  carried  through 
without  foreclosure. 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  October  14,  1868,  in  Louisiana  and  March  30,  1871,  in  Mis- 
sissippi. In  May,  1902,  finances  of  company  were  readjusted  without  fore- 
closure under  a  plan  agreed  to  by  the  Alabama,  yew  Orleans,  Texas  &  Pacific 
Junction  Rys.  Co.  (Ltd.). 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  December  1,  1909,  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee; 
successor  to  Mobile,  Jackson  &  Kansas  City  R.  R.  and  Gulf  &  Chicago  Ry. 
sold  under  foreclosure  August  23,  1909.  A  syndicate  formed  by  interests  in 
control  of  the  Mobile,  Jackson  &  Kansas  City  R.  R.,  Messrs.  Berg,  Wexler, 
McDonald,  Stratton,  and  others,  agreed  to  assume  the  entire  floating  debt  of 
existing  companies  and  obligated  itself  to  pay  $500,000  new  money  into  the 
treasury.  Metroiwlitan  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  acted  as  depositary  for  purposes 
of  reorganization. 

New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  September  27,  1881,  in  Virginia ;  successor  to  Peninsula  R.  R. 
of  Virginia;  reorganized  without  foreclosure  and  without  change  of  name 
January  24,  1899.  Reorganization  committee  consisted  of  Rudulph  Ellis,  H. 
W.  Biddle,  and  John  Lloyd,  of  Philadelphia,  with  Cassatt  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
depositary. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. : 

The  Atlantic,  Mississippi  &  Ohio  was  a  consolidation  of  Norfolk  &  Peters- 
burg, Southside,  and  the  Virginia  &  Tennessee  roads,  foreclosed  February 
10,  i881,  and  reorganized  as  Norfolk  &  Western  R.  R.  On  February  6,  1895, 
President  F.  J.  Kimball  and  Henry  Fink  were  appointed  receivers.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  was  incorporated  September  24,  1896,  as  successor 
to  the  railroad  company  of  the  same  name.  Committees:  A  committee  for 
the  protection  of  the  bondholders  was  formed  in  London,  England,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1895.  Personnel  was  as  follows:  Alexander  Brown,  of  Brown  Bros. 
&  Co.  (chairman)  ;  Henry  Parkham  Sturgis,  director  of  London  &  West- 
minister Bank ;  N.  J.  de  Lanoy  Meyer,  of  Blake  Boissevain  &  Co. ;  O.  Sligo  de 
Pothonier,  of  the  Investment  Trust  Corporation;  and  Mr.  Vivian,  of  Vivian, 
Gray  &  Co.,  all  of  London,  England.  New  York  committee:  George  Coppell, 
J.  Kennedy  Tod,  A.  A.  H.  Boissevain,  Robert  Fleming,  and  Gen.  Louis  Fitzger- 
ald, president  of  Mercantile  Trust  Co.  Subcommittee :  J.  Konnefly  Tod,  A.  A.  H. 
Boissevain,  and  Robert  Fleming.    Reorganization  committee,  London:  A.  H. 
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Brown,  H.  P.  Sturgis,  :N.  J.  de  Lanoy  Meyer,  C.  Sllgo  de  PotJionier,  Howard 
Gilliat,  Robert  Fleming,  Lord  Welby,  William  Vivian.  New  York  reorgani- 
zation committee :  As  above,  witli  C.  S.  de  Pothonler  and  H.  F,  R.  Hubrecht. 
About  98  per  cent  of  the  bonds  were  deposited  with  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co. 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  stocl^. 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R. : 

In  July,  1908,  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Harry  K.  Walcott  and  Hugh  M.  Kerr 
were  appointed  receivers  of  the  predecessor  company,  the  Norfolk  & 
Southern  Ry.  A  reorganization  committee,  consisting  of  Gteorge  O.  Clark,  of 
New  York;  Rathbone  Gardner,  of  Providence;  Oakleigh  Thorne;  John  I. 
Waterbury;  and  S.  N.  Schoonmaker,  was  formed.  Judge  Waddill,  in  the 
United  States  district  court  at  Richmond,  Va.,  ordered  the  sale  of  the  road 
on  October  14, 1909.  Harry  K.  Walcott ;  E.  R.  Balrd,  Jr..  of  Norfolk ;  Thomas 
J.  Jnrvle,  of  Greenville,  N.  C. ;  and  Fred  Hoff,  of  New  York,  were  appointed 
special  masters  to  conduct  the  sale.  The  sale  took  place  on  December  7, 
1909,  and  the  property  was  bid  in  by  Rathbone  Gardner,  acting  for  the 
reorganization  committee,  for  $8,500,000  (R.  T.  Thorp,  representing  Phila- 
delphia interests,  bid  $8,100,000).  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  at  Richmond, 
Ga.,  affirmed  the  sale  March  11,  1910,  and,  in  addition,  ruled  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  reorganization  committee  on  other  matters.  The  relations 
of  Edward  Sweet  &  Co.  to  the  financing  of  the  company  and  other  points 
criticized  by  Fergus  Reld  (the  minority  bondholder),  in  his  efforts  to  block 
the  sale,  were  justified  by  the  court.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on 
April  25,  1910,  denied  the  petition  of  the  Van  Dyke-Zell  Syndicate,  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  review  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 
This  did  not  end  the  litigation,  as  in  July,  1910,  a  fourth  attempt  to  annul 
the  sale  to  the  New  York  interests  was  being  made  by  the  Van  Dyke-2Sell 
Syndlcae.  The  name  of  Marsden  J.  Perry  is  given  as  being  chairman  of  the 
reorganization  committee  of  the  old  Norfolk  &  Southern  Ry. 

Nypano  Railroad: 

This  company  was  incorporated  in  Ohio  as  a  reorganization  of  the  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  which  in  turn  was  a  successor  to  the 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R.  The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  West- 
ern R*.  R.  was  organized  in  August,  1895,  under  a  plan  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  reor- 
ganization into  effect,  Messrs.  C.  H.  Coster,  Louis  Fitzgerald,  and  Anthony 
J.  Thomas  undertook  to  act  as  a  committee.  The  plan  provided  that  the 
stock  of  the  new  company  should  be  held  by  voting  trustees  to  be  named 
by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.  for  five  years  and  thereafter 
until  the  new  first  preferred  stock  should  have  received  4  per  cent  cash 
dividend  in  one  year,  although  the  voting  trustees  were  at  liberty  to  deliver 
the  stock  at  an  earlier  date.  At  a  meeting  of  the  holders  of  first-mort;;age 
bonds  of  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio,  held  September  6,  1895,  it  was 
voted  to  authorize  a  foreclosure  proceedings  and  to  accept  the  proposition 
contained  in  the  Erie  reorganization  plan  published  in  August  of  that  year. 
The  New  York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  was  sold  February  25,  1896.  for  $10,- 
000,000  to  C.  C.  Mason,  of  Cleveland,  and  Roswell  G.  Rolston,  of  New  York, 
representing  the  bondholders.  This  foreclosure  sale  was  ordered  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Farmers*  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  New  York.  Receiver  John  Tod  was 
named  master  commissioner  of  sale. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. : 

Successor  to  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  In  April,  1896,  Andrew  F.  Burleight 
was  receiver  for  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  in  W^ashington,  Oregon,  Montana, 
and  Idaho,  2,529  miles;  Edward  H.  McHenry  and  F.  G.  Bigelow  were  re- 
ceivers In  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  North  Dakota,  1,589  miles,  and  also  for 
property  in  New  York  and  Manitoba,  Canada.  Under  date  of  March  16, 
1896,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Edward  D.  Adams  (chairman),  Louis  Fitz- 
gerald (vice  chairman),  John  C.  Bullitt,  Charles  H.  Godfrey,  J.  D.  Probst, 
James  Stillman,  and  Ernst  Thalman,  with  A.  Marcus,  secretary  (address 
Mills  Building,  New  York  City),  issued  a  plan  of  reorganization,  with  the 
cooperation  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Drexel  &  Co.,  and  the  Deutsche  Bank  and 
a  syndicate  formed  by  them  representing  $45,000,000.  The  plan  was  also 
approved  by  all  the  Northern  Pacific  committees,  including  the  stockholders* 
protective  committee,  Brayton  Ives,  chairman;  the  second-mortgage  com- 
mittee, Johnson  Livingston,  chairman;  the  third-mortgage  committee,  Evans 
R.  Dick,  chairman;  the  collateral-trust  committee,  R.  G.  Rolston,  chairman; 
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and  the  Berlin  united  committees.  Votii^  trust:  This  plan  provided  that 
both  classes  of  stock  of  the  new  company  (excejit  directors'  shares)  be 
vested  in  the  following  five  voting  trustees:  J.  P,  Morgan,  C^rge  Si^nens, 
August  Belmont,  Jotmston  Livingston,  and  Charles  Lanier. 

Oklahoma  Central  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  July  31,  1914,  as  successor  to  Oklahoma  Central  Ry.,  sold  at 
foreclosure  sale  July  31,  1914,  to  the  reorganisation  committee  formed  in  the 
interests  of  the  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  of  the  old  company.  Ccmi- 
mittee:  Frederick  J.  Lisman  (chalrnian),  Willard  V,  King.  Francis  X.  Qalnn, 
Chauncey  D.  Parker,  Charles  MacVeagh,  with  William  G.  Edenburg,  secre- 
tary, 30  Broad  Street.  New  York,  and  I'askus,  Gordon  &  H^^man,  counsel. 
Depositary,  Columbia-Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.  Central  Trust  Co.,  subde- 
positary,  Amsterdam,  Holland ;  plan  of  reorganization  issued  May,  1914. 

Pacific  &  Eastern  Ry. : 

Incorporated  May  27,  1907;  successor  to  Medford  &  Crater  Lake  R,  R., 
sold  under  foreclosure  May  11,  1907.  The  line  was  bid  in  for  $82,000  by 
George  Estes,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,-  representing  a  local  syndicate.  Mr.  Estes 
became  treasurer  of  the  new  company.  His  address  was  given,  care  of  Oregon 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Portland,  Oreg.  Oregon  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  was 
trustee  of  an  issue  of  $1,000,000  first  6  per  cent  bonds,  dated  July  1,  1907. 

Pere  Alarquette  R.  R, : 

Incorporated  December  11,  1907,  in  Michigan  and  Indiana  as  consolidation 
of  the  first  Pere  Marquette  R.  R.  (of  Michigan),  and  Pere  Marquette  R,  R. 
of  Indiana.  On  Decemi)er  4,  1905,  Judson  Harmon,  of  Cincinnati,  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  for  Pere  Marquette  R.  R.  and  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton.  Stockholders'  protective  committee,  formed  about  December,  1905: 
Nathaniel  Thayer  (chairman),  Mark  T.  Cox,  George  H.  Norman,  Francis  R. 
Hart  (.secretary),  W.  W.  Crapo.  Depositaries:  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, and  Manhattan  Trust  Co.,  New  York.  The  protective  committee  com- 
pleted a  plan  with  J.  P.  IMorgnn  &  Co.  about  June,  1907.  This  plan  was  com- 
municated to  stockholders  by  F.  S.  Mosely  &  Co.,  who  were  **  acting  for  share- 
holders' protective  committee." 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry. : 

Incorporated  November  18,  1896,  to  acquire  railroad  lines  of  the  Philadel- 
phia k  Reading  R.  R.  Sold  under  foreclosure  September  23,  1896.  Reorgani- 
zation committee:  F.  P.  Olcott  (chairman),  Adrian  Iselin,  jr.,  J.  Kennedy 
Tod,  Henry  Bridge,  Thomas  Denny,  New  York;  George  H.  Earle,  jr.,  S.  F. 
Tyler,  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  Richard  Cook,  Philadelphia.  Reorganization  plan 
was  Issued  by  committee  under  direction  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

Reading  Co. : 

Incon^orated  May  24,  1871,  In  Pennsylvania;  name  changed  to  National 
Co.,  January  18,  1873.  Control  acquired  at  receiver's  sale  on  September  23, 
1806,  by  committee  representing  the  reorganization  managers  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  R.  R.  Co.,  which  conmilttee  on  the  same  day  purchased 
the  railroads,  property,  and  corporate  franchises  of  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
R.  R.  Co.  A  large  portion  of  these  proi>ertles  was  conveyed  to  National 
Co.,  which  changed  Its  name  to  Reading  Co.,  after  having  increased  its  capi- 
tal stock  from  $100,000,  first  to  $40,0(X>,000  and  afterwards  to  $140,000,000, 
of  which  $28,000,000?  was  first  preferred  and  $42,000,000  second  preferre<l. 
Voting  trust :  All  of  this  stock  was  deposited  with  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
Frederick  P.  Olcott,  of  New  York,  and  Henry  N.  Paul,  of  Philadelphia,  as 
voting  trustees  under  an  agreement  that  it  should  be  held  by  them  until 
January  1,  1902,  and  until  such  time  as  the  first  preferred  stock  should  re- 
ceive cash  dividends  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  for  two  consecutive  years. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry. : 

Incorporated  January  12,  1891,  in  Missouri;  successor  to  St.  Louis,  Ar- 
kansas &  Texas  Ry„  sold  under  foreclo.sure  October,  1890.  Reorganlzaticui 
plan  puhlisluM  January  18,  1890.  Reorganization  committee:  F.  P.  Olcott 
(chairman),  Henry  Bridge,  James  Speyer,  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  Edmund  Smith. 
Central  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  depositary.  Plan  provided  that  accounts  of 
reorganization  committee  be  audited  by  the  president  of  United  States  Trust 
Co.,  of  New  York,  and  of  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  New  York.  A  second 
plan  of  reorganization  was  issued  by  following  committee:  William  Mertens, 
of  L.  von  Hoffman  &  Co. ;  G.  J.  Wetzler,  of  J,  D.  Probst  &  Co. :  M.  Geonsheim, 
of  M.  Geon.«5helm  &  Co. ;  and  F.  G.  Renner,  of  Woerlshoffer  &  Co.  Depositarj- : 
Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  Subsequently  the  two  committees  settled  their 
differences  and  (about  Apr,  1,  1800)  Mr.  Mertens,  of  the  second  committee. 
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became  a  member  of  the  first,  and,  in  view  of  the  compromise  arrived,  at, 
urged  holders  who  had  deposited  securities  with  Farmer^  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 
to  transfer  them  to  the  Olcott  plan.  July  2,  1890,  Judge  Thayer  granted  de- 
cree ordering  sale  of  road  and  appointing  OoL  D.  P.  Dyer  special  master  in 
chancery  to  conduct  sale. 
San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Ry.  Co. : 

Incoip<Nrated  in  18d3  in  Texas;  reorganization  of  a  company  of  tlie  same 
name.  Under  the  reorganisation  agreement  of  March  2,  1891,  and  <a  modified 
reorganisation  agreement  of  Decemt)er  14,  1892,  the  reorganisation  commit- 
tee effected  without  foreclosure  a  reorganization  of  the  mortgage  debt  of 
the  company.  Committee:  Frederic  P.  Olcott,  Joseph  Wharton,  Henry 
Bridge,  Frederic  Cromwell,  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  Alfred  S.  Heidelbach,  Eric  P. 
Swenson.  New  bonds  were  issued,  and  the  mortgages  of  the  old  ones  satisfied 
and  discharged  of  record.  New  bonds  guaranteed  by  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
Trustee;  Central  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 
Savannah  &  Statesboro  R.  R. 

Incorporated  1897  in  Georgia  as  successor  to  Cuyler  &  Woodburn  R.  R. 
Sold  under  foreclosure  September  7,  of  that  year,  to  W.  P.  Carter,  of  Meldrum, 
Oa.,  for  $27,666  (road  had  been  previously  sold  to  W.  A.  Adams,  but  the 
bid  was  not  paid).  Incorporators  of  new  company:  D.  C  Wood,  Ellen  E. 
Wood,  T.  E.  Robertson,  Lee  Hutchins,  Thomas  W.  Buckley,  Charles  A. 
Douglas,  A.  H.  MacDonneli,  William  R.  Leakin,  and  J.  R.  Saussy,  jr. 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 

Incoiporated  April  10,  1960,  in  Virginia,  as  successor  to  the  Richmond, 
Petersburg  &  Carolina  R.  R.  Consolidation  of  Raleigh  &  Gaston  R.  R.,  Sea- 
board &  Roanoke,  Florida  Central  &  Pensacola  R.  R.,  etc.  This  consolida- 
tion was  voted  upon  December  27, 1899,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  objecting.  At 
this  voting  13,069  shares  were  represented  out  of  a  total  of  13,884.  These 
shares  were  entitled  to  3,180  votes.  Ryan*s  representatives  mustered  432  votes, 
which  were  cast  against  consolidation.  President  Williams,  about  April  19, 
made  public  a  statement  in  which  he  said  *' neither  our  syndicate  nor  any 
railway  company  in  the  system  nor  any  allied  corporation  owes  $1  to  any 
bank,  bankers,  or  trust  company  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston." 
Southern  Ry. 

Incorporated  February  20,  1894,  in  Virginia.  Successor  to  Richmond  & 
Danville  R.  R.  In  July,  18^,  Samuel  Spencer  was  appointed  one  of  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  old  company.  Mr.  Spencer  represented  the  banking  house  of 
Drexel,  Morgan  ic  Co.  January,  1894,  coupons  on  a  number  of  bonds  Issued 
were  paid  at  Chase  National  Bank.  Reorganization  committee :  C.  H.  Coster, 
George  Sherman,  Anthony  J.  Thomas,  with  Bangs,  Stetson,  Tracy  &  Mc- 
Neagh,  counsel.  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  depositaries.  Central  Trust  Co., 
custodian  of  securities. 
Tennessee  Central  R.  R. 

Reorganization  without  foreclosure  in  1904.  March  17,  1904,  W.  J, 
Oliver  was  appointed  receiver.  With  a  view  to  reorganization  company 
filed  two  new  mortgages  in  April,  1904,  viz,  (1)  a  prior  lien  mortgage  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Co.,  of  St  Louis,  as  trustee,  for  $3,853,750,  and  (2) 
a  general  mortgage  to  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  as  trustee,  for 
$8,000,000.  Receivership  ended  in  June,  1904. 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  &  Northern  R.  R. 

Originally  incorporated  March  18,  1904,  in  Tennessee  as  Overton  County 
R,  R.  Co.  On  August  13,  1912,  this  property  was  sold  at  foreclosure  sale 
under  the  mortgage  of  the  Continental  &  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
and  Frank  H.  Jones,  as  trustee.  Purchased  by  Thomas  A.  Fitzsimmons, 
of  Chicago,  presumably  representing  the  bondholders.  The  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  &  Northern  R.  R.  was  Incorporated  August  14,  1912.  The  in- 
corporators of  the  new  company  were  George  A.  Clark  (who  had  been 
receiver  for  the  Overton  County  R.  R.),  C.  C.  Trabue,  Avery  Handley,  Clai- 
borne N.  Bryan,  and  F.  J.  Ready,  jr. 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  R.  R. 

Successor  to  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Kansas  City  R.  R.,  sold  under  foreclosure 
March  27,  1900.  Purchased  for  $19,200,000  by  Morton  S.  Paton  and  R.  B. 
Hartshorn,  representing  the  bondholders.  Two  Interests  were  seeking  control, 
the  preferred  stock  and  the  bondholders.  Bondholders'  committee  plan: 
John  C.  Havemeyer,  chairman,  prepared  a  plan  or  reorganization  which 
amongst  other  things  provided  that  the  stock  of  the  company,  as  reorganized, 
should  be  vested  in  the  following  voting  trustees:  diaries  Parsons,  Herman 
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O.  Armour,  Simon  Borg,  C.  Sidney  Shepard,  and  Otto  T.  Bannard.  The  stock 
to  be  so  held  for  five  years,  but  the  voting  trustees  to  have  the  power  at  their 
discretion  to  deliver  it  at  an  earlier  date.  The  trustees  to  have  the  power 
during  the  existence  of  the  trust  to  sell  the  stock  subject  to  the  approval  of 
a  majority  In  amount  of  each  class  of  the  trust  certificates.  A  syndicate 
under  the  management  of  Vermilye  &  Co.  and  Hallgarten  &  Co.  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  bondholders*  committee  for  the  purchase  of  $9,000,000 
first-mortgage  bonds  represented  by  Continental  Trust  Co.  certificates.  A 
new  reorganization  committee,  consisting  of  F.  P.  Olcott,  chairman.  H. 
Bridge,  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  and  William  A.  Read,  with  Jv  N.  Wallace,  54  Wall 
Street,  as  secretary,  was  formed  in  June,  1900.  Depositary,  Central  Trust 
Co.  Voting  trust:  All  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock  was  vested  in 
the  following  voting  trustees — Frederic  P.  Olcott,  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  and 
William  A.  Read,  to  be  held  by  them  for  five  years.  The  voting  trustees  to 
have  full  power  to  sell  the  stock  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  majority  in 
amount  of  each  class  of  the  outstanding  trust  certificates  representing  the 
stock. 
Toledo  Terminal  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  December  4,  1908,  in  Ohio ;  'successor,  November  1,  1907,  to 
property  of  Toledo  Ry.  &  Terminal  Co.,  sold  under  foreclosure.  In  January, 
1906,  Judson  Harmon  was  appointed  receiver  of  Toledo  Ry.  &  Terminal  Co- 
in beginning  of  January,  1906,  new  officers  representing  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
were  elected,  G.  W.  Perkins  being  made  president.  In  March,  1906,  Bloren 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  requeste<l  names  and  addresses  of  bondholders.  Bond- 
holders* committee:  Andrew  T.  Sullivan,  president  Nassau  Trust  Co.,  Brook- 
lyn, chairman;  R.  E.  James,  president  Easton  Trust  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.; 
Samuel  C.  Eastman,  president  New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank,  Concord, 
N.  H. ;  Daniel  McCoy,  State  Bank  of  Michigan,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  John 
G.  Reading,  president  Pennsylvania  State  Bankers*  Association;  H.  M.  Ver- 
rill;  C.  H.  Gilman;  Francis  B.  Sears.  Depositaries:  Columbia  Trust  Co^ 
New  York,  and  Portland  Investment  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
Cnion  Pacific  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  July  1,  1897,  In  Utah;  successor  to  Union  Pacific  Ry.  under 
reorganization  plan  dated  October  25,  1895.  The  reorganization  committee 
included  the  following:  Louis  Fitzgerald,  Jacob  H.  Schlff,  T.  Jefferson  Cool- 
Idge,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Marvin  Hughltt,  Oliver  Ames,  2d,  with  Alvln  W. 
Krech,  secretary,  and  Wlnslow  S.  Pierce,  counsel.  Depositaries:  Mercantile 
Trust  Co.,  New  York;  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  Boston;  Bank  of  Montreal, 
London ;  Anisterdamsche  Bank,  Amsterdam ;  Deutsche  Verelnsbank,  Frank- 
fort-on-Maln.  Messrs.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York,  acted  as  bankers  for 
reorganization  committee. 
Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  Ry. : 

Incorporated  April  23,  1901,  in  Louisiana,  and  on  May  1,  1901,  assumed 
possession  of  all  property  of  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  (ex- 
cept the  United  States  land-grant  lands),  having  purchased  same  at  fore- 
closure sale  March  30,  1901.  On  April  21,  1900,  J.  H.  McCormick,  of  Monroe, 
La.,  was  appointed  receiver.  In  June,  1900,  Goepel  &  Raegner,  of  290  Broad- 
way, New  York,  in  view  of  appointment  of  receiver,  requested  holders  of 
third-mortgage  and  land-grant  bonds  to  communicate  with  them  in  order 
that  protective  measures  might  be  taken. 
W^estern  Maryland  Ry. : 

Incorporated  December  1,  1909,  in  Maryland ;  successor  to  Western  Mary- 
land R.  R.,  sold  under  foreclosure  November  19,  1009.  The  reorganization 
plan  dated  July  26,  1909,  was  adopted  by  conmilttee  of  holders  of  general 
Hen  and  convertible  mortgage  bonds.  This  committee  Included  Alvin  W. 
Krech,  Byron  T.  Herrlck,  Henry  S.  Redmond,  George  P.  Butler,  Wlnslow 
S.  Pierce,  Frederick  T.  Gates,  Henry  E.  Cooper,  with  Equitable  Trust  Co., 
New  York  and  City  Trust  Co.,  Boston,  depositaries.  A  syndicate,  of  which 
Blair  &  Co.,  New  York,  were  managers,  agreed  to  purchase  over  $20,000,000 
of  the  immediate  issue  of  about  $24,000,000  new  Common  stock  issuable  under 
the  plan. 
Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Ry. : 

Incorporated  March  18,  1895,  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania ;  successor  to 
Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  sold  under  foreclosure  February  5, 
1895.  The  reorganization  committee  conslsteil  of  Isaac  N.  Sellgman,  chair- 
man, Gustav  E.  Klssell,  C.  E.  Bretherton,  Carl  Jaeger,  George  E.  Bartol, 
N.  Thouron,  and  S.  G.  De  Coursey.    Plan  provided  that  stock  of  new  company 
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should  be  held  in  trust  for  five  years  by  George  E.  Bartol,  Nicholas  Thouron, 
and  Samuel  G.  De  Coursey,  with  full  power  to  vote  thereon. 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. : 

Incorporated  April  28,  18d9,  as  reorganization  of  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 
Ry.  A  bondholders'  committee,  of  which  George  Coppell  was  chairman,  pre- 
pareti  a  plan  of  reorganization.  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  acted  as  depositary  in 
conjunction  with  this  committee.  Following  firms  acted  as  stockholders' 
committee :  Dick  Bros.  &  Ck).,  Bell  &  CJo.,  Clark,  Ward  &  Co.,  Webb  &  Prall, 
Thompson  &  Mnirs.  Central  Trust  Co.,  depositary.  The  reorganization 
committee  was  changed  to  be  representative  of  each  class  of  securities  and 
•  ultimately  was  as  follows:  Gen.  Louis  Fitzgerald,  representing  the  Wheel- 
ing division  first-mortgage  bonds ;  George  Coppell,  of  Ma  It  land,  Coppell  &  Co., 
representing  the  Lake  Erie  division  fir^t-mortgage  bonds;  J.  Kennedy  Tod, 
of  J.  Kennedy  Tod  &  Co.,  representing  consolidated  fours;  Eugene  Delano, 
of  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  representing  first-extension  bonds;  and  William 
Dick,  of  Dick  Bros.  &  Co.,  representing  the  stockholders. 

Wheeling  Terminal  Ry. : 

Incorporated  June  7,  1900;  successor  to  Wheeling  Bridge  &  Terminal  Co., 
sold  under  foreclosure  May  27,  1900.  Reported  December,  1900,  that  ma- 
jority of  first-mortgage  bonds,  also  second-mortgage  bonds,  and  the  stock  of 
old  company  had  been  acquired  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  for  $1,515,000  in  the 
interest,  it  was  reported,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Co. 

Wisconsin  Central  Ry. : 

Successor  under  plan  of  reorganization,  as  of  July,  1899,  to  the  properties 
of  the  Wisconsin  Central  R.  R.,  etc.  Property  of  old  company  was  sold 
July  7,  1899,  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  to  Mr.  George  Coppell,  representing  the 
reorganization  committee;  price,  $7,300,000.  Voting  trust:  Both  classes  of 
stock  were  vested  In  voting  trustees,  George  Coppell,  John  Crosby  Brown, 
William  L.  Bull,  Fred  T.  Gates,  and  Francis  R.  Hart,  for  five  years,  the  trus- 
tees to  have  the  power  to  deliver  the  stock  at  an  earlier  date. 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota  &  Pacific  R.  R. : 

At  St.  Paul,  October  7,  1803,  a  final  decree  of  foreclosure  was  awarded  in 
the  case  of  Metropolitan  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York,  against  company.  Prop- 
erty was  acquired  by  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  for  $5,204,812. 

Zanesvllle  Terminal  R.  R. : 

Successor  to  Zanesvllle  Terminal  Ry.  sold  at  foreclosure  March  22,  1902, 
for. $92,000  to  R.  R.  Rogers,  New  York,  representing  the  bondholders.  New 
company  was  incorporated  April,  1902,  in  Ohio,  with  $300,000  authorized 
capital.  Incorporators:  Richard  R.  Rogers,  Walter  D.  McKinney,  James 
C.  Mouer,  Edward  S.  McCune,  and  Beu  B.  Nelson. 

Question  No.  8. 
[Total,  43,209.08  mllos.] 

Atlantic,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  R.  R 638. 60 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R 2,301.90 

Buffalo  &  Susquelianna  Ry 91.09 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R 1,  282.  41 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  R.  R 255.47 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R.     (No  tracks.) 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry 8, 328.06 

Cincinnati,  Bluffton  &  Chicago  R.  R 52.  00 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry 1, 015.  27 

Colorado  Midland  Ry 337.  64 

Council  City  &  Solomon  River  Ry 35.00 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R 2,  585.  05 

Denver,  Laramie  &  Northwestern  R.  R 56.  59 

Fort  Smith  &  Western  R.  R 221. 16 

Illinois  Southern  Ry 139.  65 

International  &  Great  Northern  Ry 1, 1.59.  50 

Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield  Ry 162.63 

Kansas  City,  Outer  Belt  &  Electric  R.  R 8. 00 

Louisiana  &  Northwest  R.  R 121.40 

Macon  &  Birmingham  R.  R 105.00 

Marietta,  Columbus  &  Cleveland  R.  R 49.  08 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  R.  R _  __     365. 24 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Ry 236. 15 
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Missouri  Pacific  Ry 7,284  53 

New  Mexico  Central  R.  R 116.00 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago  R.  R 402.90 

New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  R.  Ri 285.87 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R 2,003.10 

Ohio  River  &  Columbus  Ry 24. 42 

Pere  Marquette  R,  R _• 2,321.77 

Pittsburg,  Shawmut&  Northern  R.  R 294.06 

iSt.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R 5,259.09 

San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf  R.  R 314. 63 

Tennessee  Central  R.  R 293.71 

Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Western  R.  R 450.  58 

Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  Ry 463.00 

Valdosta,  Moultrie  &  Western  R.  R_-i 42.00 

Wabash,  Chester  &  Western  R.  R 64.83 

Wabash-Pittsburg  Terminal  Ry 63.40 

AVabash  R.  R 1,379.30 

Watauga  &  Yadkin  River  R.  R 23.00 

West  Side  Belt  R.  R 22.63 

Western  Maryland  Ry 661.23 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R 503.39 

Williamsville,  Greenville  &  St.  I>)uis  Ry 35.00 

Wisconsin  &  Michigan  Ry 128,10 

Western  Pacific  Ry . 930.00 

Rock  Island  <3o.     (Holding  company;  no  mileage.) 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota  &  Pacific  R.  R 386. 25 

Atlanta^  Birminffham  d  Atlantic  R.  R. — The  properties  of  the  Atlanta,  Bir- 
mingham &  Atlantic  R.  R.  Co.  were  sold  at  foreclosure  sale  on  June  5,  1914,  for 
$4,641,000.  The  property  was  bid  in  by  Martin  D.  Wylly  and  Frederick  Beltz, 
jr.,  representing  the  general  protective  committee.  The  sale  was  confirmed  by 
Judge  Pardee  on  June  17,  1914.  Proposed  successor  company:  The  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic  Ry.  Co.  was  incorporated  In  Georgia,  August  22,  1914, 
with  E.  T.  Lamb  as  president  (receiver  of  the  railroad  company),  and  the 
Georgia  Railroad  Commission,  in  August,  1914,  authorized  the  new  company 
to  issue  $30,000,000  common  and  $10,000,(XK)  preferred  stock;  also  $3,000,000 

5  per  cent  bonds.  Official  notice  of  reorganization  was  filed  October  2,  1914, 
in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  of  Georgia,  this  notice  stating  that  the  rail- 
road company  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  the  receiver.  On  Novem- 
ber 20,  1014,  however,  an  onler  was  signed  by  Judge  Pardee  in  the  United 
States  district  court  at  Macon,  Ga.,  with  the  consent  of  the  committees  repre- 
senting holders  of  the  receivers'  certificates  and  the  bondholders,  again  form- 
ally placing  the  road  in  hands  of  F.  T.  Lamb  as  receiver.  The  purchasers  of  the 
railroad  property  notified  the  court  that  on  account  of  present  financial  condi- 
tions they  were  unable  to  complete  the  purchase.  Committee  for  receivers'  cer- 
tificates: Owing  to  the  default  in  payment  of  principal  of  the  $4,700,000  one-year 

6  per  cent  receivers'  certificates  due  July  1,  1913,  the  following  connnittee  agreed 
to  act  for  the  holders:  Howard  Bayne,  (Jeorge  C.  Clark,  jr.,  Harold  B.  Clark, 
Lewis  B.  Franklin,  and  Carl  E.  Stt»ere,  with  G.  E.  Warren,  swretary,  60  Broad- 
way, New  York,  and  Shearman  &  Sterling  and  SiKwner  &  Cotton  as  counseU 
Depositary :  Columbia  Trust  Co.,  New  York.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the  receivers' 
certificates  have  been  deposited  with  this  committee.  Committee  for  first- 
mortgage  fives:  S.  H.  Fessenden,  Philip  Stockton,  and  F.  H.  Farrar.  Old 
Colony  Trust  Co.,  depositary.  Committee  for  joint  collateral  notes  and  first- 
mortgage  fives:  George  C.  Clark,  chairman;  George  C.  Clark,  jr.,  secretary; 
Equitable  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  and  American  Trust  Co.,  Boston,  depositary. 
General  protective  committee:  E.  S.  Marston  (chairman),  John  I.  Waterbury, 
S.  S.  Palmer,  New  York,  and  Samuel  Carr,  Francis  R.  Hart,  and  Frederick 
Ayer,  Boston. 

Boston  d  Maine  i?.  7?.— In  June,  1907,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
R.  14.  Co.  acquired  $10,994,800  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R., 
which  was  subsequently  exchanged,  sliare  for  share,  for  stock  of  the  "New 
Haven  Co."  In  consettience,  however,  of  agitation  In  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature with  respect  to  "  foreign  "  control  the  stock  was  sold  In  June,  1908,  to 
John  L.  Blllard.  Additional  stock  was  subsequently  acquired  in  the  same  inter- 
ests, and  in  February,  1909,  authority  was  granted  by  the  Connecticut  Legisla- 
ture for  a  charter  for  a  cori)oratIon  under  the  style  of  the  Billard  Co.,  with 
power  to  purchase,  hold,  pledge,  and  sell  shares  of  stock  and  other  securities 
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of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  In  June,  1909,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Boston  Railroad  Holding  Ck).  to  hold  the  securities 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  and  on  October  6,  1909,  tliat  conlpany  took  over 
the  $10,994,800  Boston  &  Maine  stocls  purchased  from  the  Billard  Go.  at  $140 
per  share.  As  of  June  30,  1914,  the  Boston  Railroad  Holding  Go.  owned 
$21,918,900  common  and  $654,S00  preferred  stock  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 
Co.  The  Boston  Railroad  Holding  Co.  was,  in  October,  1914,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Frank  P.  Carpenter,  Henry  B.  Day,  Charles  P.  Hall,  James  L.  Doherty, 
and  Marcus  P.  Knowlton  as  trustees,  for  the  purpose,  amongst  others,  of  dis- 
posing of  its  holdings  in  Boston  &  Maine  stock.  In  connection  with  the  Boston 
&  Maine  situation  W.  B.  Lawrence,  the  largest  holder  of  the  stock,  aside  from 
the  Boston  Railroad  Holding  Co.,  ia  quoted  as  saying:  "I  am  against  a  re- 
organization  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  I  want  a  receivership.  It  must  consist 
of  three  men — ^three  honest  men — ^with  the  present  president  of  the  road  at  the 
head,  doing  the  directing."    (Boston  Post,  Jan.  20,  p.  8.) 

Buffalo  d  Susquehanna  Ry, — ^The  company  having  defaulted  May  1,  1910,  on 
the  interest  due  on  its  $6,000,000  first-mortgage  4^  per  cent  bonds,  Harry  I. 
Miller  was  appointed  receiver  on  May  2,  1910,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  on  May  3, 1910,  was  appointed  receiver  in  Pennsylvania 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Potter  County.  Bondholders*  protective  com- 
mittee: William  Salomon  (chairman),  Gordon  Abbott,  Alex.  Brown,  Benjamin 
Strong,  jr.,  and  Asa  S.  Wing ;  George  G.  Henry,  secretary,  25  Broad  Street,  New 
York.    Depositary :  Bankers'  Trust  (Jo.,  New  York. 

Chicago  d  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R. — ^During  the  month  of  May,  1913,  it  became 
evident  that  financial  embarrassment  of  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 
Co.,  the  owner  of  all  the  outstanding  common  stock  and  over  75  per  cent  of  the 
preferred  stock  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R.  Co.,  would  lead  to  the 
appointment  of  receivers  of  the  property  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 
Co.  and  the  consequent  appointment  of  receivers  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
R.  R.  In  anticipation  of  the  impairment  of  the  company's  credit  which  would 
follow,  nod  in  view  of  the  condition  of  its  property  and  affairs,  a  creditor  filed  a 
bill  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  pray- 
ing for  a  receivership  of  the  company's  property,  pursuant  to  which  William  J. 
Jackson,  vice  president  of  the  company,  and  Edwin  W.  Winter,  of  New  York, 
were  appointed  receivers  May  27, 1913,  took  possession  as  of  midnight  that  date, 
and  are  operating  the  property.  Protective  committee  for  trust  certificates  and 
stockholders:  In  May,  1913,  the  following  conmiittee  agreed  to  act  for  the 
p^tection  of  the  holders  of  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R.  trust  certificates 
for  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R.  preferred  and  common  stock  and  of 
the  preferred  stockholders  of  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R. :  Alvin  W.  Krech 
(chairman),  Henry  H.  Porter,  W.  Emlen  Roosevelt,  Gordon  Abbott,  W.  Redmond 
Cross,  Horace  J.  Morse,  Henry  A.  Vernet,  with  Richard  R.  Hunter  as  secretary. 
Depositary :  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  New  York.  Counsel :  Murray,  Prentice  & 
Howland.  Protective  committee  for  EvansvlUe  &  Indianapolis  R.  R.  first  sixes 
and  first  consolidated  sixes:  Default  having  occurred  In  the  July  1,  1914, 
interest  on  both  these  issues  the  following  committee  was  formed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  holders:  Frederick  H.  Shipman  (chairman),  W.  B.  CarUozo,  E.  W. 
Gladwin,  E.  H.  Ladd,  Jr.,  R.  M.  Smith,  with  Creller,  Rolston  &  Horan  counsel  and 
Edwin  Gibbs,  secretary,  22  William  Street,  New  York.  Depositary:  Farmers* 
Loan  &  l^ust  Co.,  New  York.  Protective  committee  for  holders  of  mortgage 
debt  and  equipment  obligation:  John  W.  Platten  (chairman),  James  G.  Brady, 
Franklin  Q.  Brown,  Frederick  H.  Ecker,  Robert  Fleming  (London),  Donald  G. 
Ge<ldes,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  William  C.  Polllon,  with  Calvin  Brewer,  secretary,  and 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Ck>.  as  bankers  for  the  committee.  Depositary:  United  States 
Mortgage  &  Trust  Co.,  New  York.  Counsel :  Spooner  &  Cotton.  This  commit- 
tee in  March,  1914,  asked  for  deposit  of  refunding  and  Improvement  bonds. 
Protective  committee  for  Chicago  &  Indiana  Coal  Ry.  Co.  first  fives:  W.  W. 
Jacobs  (chairman),  James  B.  Mabon,  Edwin  S.  Hunt,  R.  H.  Carleton,  J.  S. 
Farlee,  with  Charles  E.  Sigler,  secretary,  54  Wall  Street,  New  York,  and  Sulli- 
van &  Cromwell,  New  York,  as  counsel.  This  committee,  on  June  20,  1914,  in 
view  of  the  impending  default  in  the  July  interest,  called  for  deposit  of  the 
bonds.  Time  for  deposit  expired  December  1,  1914.  In  January,  1915,  the 
Metropolitan  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York,  as  mortgage  trustee,  brought  a  suit  to 
foreclose  the  Chicago  &  Indiana  Coal  Ry.  mortgage  of  1885.  This  suit  was 
brought  at  the  instance  of  the  protective  committee  of  Chicago  &  Indiana  Coal 
Ry.  bondholders,  acting  through  their  counsel,  Sullivan  &  Cromwell.  Separate 
receivers  for  coal  properties :  In  November,  1914,  United  States  district  court 
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at  Chicago  appointed  BYnnds  S.  Peabody,  Jackson  K.  Derlnff,  and  Jabez  Wooley 
separate  receivers  for  tlie  coal  properties.  As  a  result  of  these  appointments 
the  leases  under  which  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines  owned  by  the  road  were 
operated  by  the  coal  companies  have  been  canceled.  The  special  receivers  now 
operate  properties  for  the  road. 

Chicago,  Peoria  rf  8t.  Louis  R.  R. — ^The  circuit  court  at  Springfield,  111.,  on 
July  31,  1914,  appointe<1  Bluford  Wilson,  of  Springfield,  III,  president  of  the 
road,  and  William  Cotter,  of  New  York,  receivers  for  company.  General  and 
refunding  bondholders*  committee:  Owing  to  default  in  June  1,  1914,  interest 
on  the  general  and  refunding  four-and-a-halfs,  the  below-named  committee 
iirge<l  deposit  of  these  bonds  with  Bankers*  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  depositary. 
Committee :  Frederick  J.  Lisman,  chairman,  and  Alfred  Shepherd,  with  Graham 
Adams  as  secretary,  80  Broad  Street,  New  York,  and  White  &  Chase,  counseL 
The  agreement  provides  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  the  successor  of  Frederick  J.  Lisman  shall  be  designated  by  F.  J. 
LIsnmn  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  the  successor  of  Alfred  Shepherd  by  the  directors 
of  tlie  Car  Trust  Realization  Co.  (Ltd.),  Great  Britain.  The  committee  may 
add  to  Its  number.  The  agreement  gives  the  committee  the  customary  iwwers 
for  the  protection  of  the  bondholders  and  provides  that  any  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion presented  by  the  committee  shall  become  binding  on  all  depositors  when 
assented  to  by  certificates  representing  51  per  cent  of  the  bonds,  deposited  here- 
under, but  that  each  dlnsatisfled  depositor  shall  be  allowed  80  days  in  which 
to  withdraw.  If  the  holders  of  more  than  49  per  cent  in  principal  amount  of 
the  outstanding  certificates  of  deposits  shall  so  dissent,  the  plan  will  not  become 
effective.  Time  for  deposit  was  limited  to  December  15,  1914,  since  which  date 
no  deposits  have  been  received,  except  upon  such  conditions  as  committee  has 
imposed.  A  substantial  majority  of  the  bonds  has  been  deposited.  Prior-lien 
bondholders*  committee :  Default  having  been  made  in  payment  of  Septeml^er  1, 
1914,  Interest  on  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  of  Illinois  prior-lien  four- 
find-a-halfs,  the  below-name<l  committee  urged  deposit  of  these  bonds  with  the 
Equitable  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  depositary.  Committee:  Sidney  O.  Borg,  of 
Simon,  Borg  &  Co. ;  Henry  E.  Cooper,  vice  president  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Co., 
New  York ;  Thomas  Denny,  of  Denny,  Pomroy  &  Co. ;  Robert  Struthers,  jr.,  of 
Wood,  Struthers  &  Co.,  with  J.  N.  Babcock,  secretary,  37  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  and  I^eventrltt,  Cook  &  Nathan  as  counsel.  Time  for  deposit  was  limited 
to  November  30,  1914,  since  w^hich  date  no  deposits  have  been  received  except 
on  terms  imposed  by  committee. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  rf  Pacific  R.  /?.— The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry. 
Co.  having  failed  to  declare  a  dividend  on  its  common  stock  in  1914,  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  the  holding  company,  was  left  without 
resources  with  which  to  pay  the  May,  1914,  coupons  on  the  collateral  trust 
fours  of  2002.  In  view  of  the  iniiien<ling  default  in  this  interest  a  bondholders* 
protective  committee,  consisting  of  James  N.  Wallace,  chairman ;  Charles  Hay- 
den,  James  Brown,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Henry  Evans,  Frederick  Strauss,  with 
Joline,  Lark  in  &  Rathbone  and  Cravath  &  Henderson  as  counsel,  and  C,  B. 
Sigler  as  secretary.  54  AVall  Street,  New  York,  was  formed,  and  In  order  to 
secure  concerted  action  requested  deposits  of  the  bonds  with  the  Central  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York,  depositary.  The  formation  of  this  committee  and  the  deposit 
of  bonds  was  protested  by  N.  L.  Amster,  of  Boston,  who  subsequently,  in  the 
interests  of  the  undeposited  bonds,  formed  a  second  protective  committee,  con- 
sisting of  himself  as  chairman,  L.  Laflln  Kellogg,  George  Warren  Smith,  Warren 
O.  Crane,  Frank  W.  Bander,  Courtlandt  Llnkrom,  Alfred  K.  Keppelman,  Edwin 
S.  Dlckerson,  and  George  G.  Prentice.  Owing  to  the  default  in  the  payment  of 
the  May,  3914,  interest  on  the  collateral  trust  fours,  the  Central  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York,  as  trustee  of  these  bonds,  brought  forcH'losure  suits  on  September  3, 
1914,  in  the  United  States  district  court,  and  a  foreclosure  decree  was  signed 
October  10,  1014,  by  Judge  Mayer,  who  dlre<'te<l  that  the  stock  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  pledged  as  collateral  for  these  bonds  be  sold  at 
auction  in  the  interests  of  the  bondholders  by  Bronson  Winthrop  as  special 
master.  In  connection  w^lth  this  sale  the  "Wallace**  protective  committee 
(which  ultimately  represented  a  majority  of  the  bonds)  announced  a  plan  of 
reorganization,  which  provided  for  the  purchase  In  a  single  block  of  the  stock 
pledged  (which  had  a  total  par  value  equal  to  the  face  value  of  the  outstanding 
bonds),  and  for  the  distribution  of  it  to  the  depositing  bondholders  on  the  basis 
of  10  shares  of  stock  of  a  par  value  of  $100  each  for  each  $1,000  bond,  the  de- 
positing bondholders  to,  pay  the  nondepositlng  bondholders  their  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  die  stock,  and  to  receive  the  excess  stock  in  proportion  to 
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their  holdings.  This  plan  of  selling  the  stock  en  bloc  was  opposed  in  the  courts 
by  the  minority  bondholders  represented  by  N.  L.  Araster,  who  contended  it 
was  unfair  to  them.  The  court  of  appeals  on  November  19,  1914,  reversed 
Judge  Mayer's  decision,  giving  It  as  their  opinion  that  the  undepositlng 
(minority)  bondholders  had  a  right  to  be  made  party  defendants  to  the  fore- 
closure suit.  Eventually  an  arrangement  was  made  between  the  two  com- 
mittees (Wallace  committee  and  Amster  committee)  which  allowed  the  stock 
to  be  sold.  This  arrangement  was  made  on  order  of  court,  and  provided  that 
whilst  the  stock  may  be  sold  en  block  all  the  shares  applicable  to  the  unde- 
poslted  bonds  shall  be  turned  over  to  a  special  master,  appointed  by  the  court, 
and  be  distributed  to  the  bondholders  who  had  not  dei)Osited  their  holdings  to 
pay  their  proportion  of  the  committee  and  foreclosure  expenses  amounting  to 
44^  cents  per  share.  On  December  22,  1914,  this  stock  ($71,353,500)  was  sold 
to  the  "Wallace"  committee  for  $7,135,350,  equivalent  to  $10  per  share.  Tliis 
sale  was  confirmed  by  Judge  Mayer  on  January  6,  1915.  No  bondholder  will 
be  entitled  to  exchange  his  bonds  for  stock  after  February  27,  1915 ;  after  that 
date  bondholders  must  accept  for  their  bonds  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale.  The  special  master  must  be  notified  on  or  before  February . 
10,  1915,  of  Intention  to  subscribe  for  unexchanged  stock  of  the  railway  com- 
pany. 

Chicago,  Rock  Islaiid  rf  Pacific  Ry, — On  December  22,  1914,  the  control  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  passed  Into  the  hands  of  the  holders  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  collateral  trust  fours — see  state- 
ment above.  In  March,  1914,  Edw.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  issued  the  following  notice  to  holders  of  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf 
R.  R.  general  fives,  due  1919;  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  R.  R.  consolidated 
fives,  due  1952;  Choctaw  &  Memphis  R.  R.  first  fives,  due  1914,  and  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  Choctaw  collateral  trust  fours :  "  In  view  of  the 
uncertainties  surrounding  the  whole  Rock  Island  proposition,  which  has  caused 
holders  of  the  above  securities  to  express  to  us  concern  as  to  their  status,  we 
feel,  upon  information,  that  the  situation  demands  concentrated  action  for 
mutual  protection.  Committees  have  been  formed  to  protect  junior  securities, 
whose  interests  may  conflict  with  these  underlying  Issues.  Under  the  circum- 
stances we  urge  holders  of  the  Choctaw  Issues  to  communicate  with  us  promptly, 
looking  to  united  action."  The  $2,500,000  6  per  cent  bank  loan,  maturing  De- 
cember 31,  1914,  was  extended  to  April  30,  1915,  at  6  per  cent.  This  loan  was 
negotiated  to  guide  the  company  over  the  period  of  heavy  payments,  beginning 
with  July  1,  1914.  The  date  of  the  annual  meeting  which  has  several  times 
been  iwstponed,  has  again  been  postponed,  this  time  to  March  15,  1915.  A 
reorganization  committee,  It  Is-  stated,  may  be  formed  to  undertake  the  work 
of  readjustment.  The  method  expected  in  Wall  Street  to  be  used  Is  for  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  to  agree  to  raise  a  large  part  of  the  new  capital 
required  as  the  consideration  for  retaining  an  interest  in  the  property.  The 
Phelps-Dodge  interests,  who  are  considered  the  leading  interests  in  the  company, 
although  understood  to  be  against  a  further  Investment  In  the  company,  are 
looked  upon  as  the  most  likely  source  of  new  capital. 

Cincinnati,  Bhiffton  d  Chicago  R,  R, — This  road  was  sold  at  receivers*  sale 
on  October  15,  1914,  to  Fred  A.  Dolph,  of  Chicago,  representing  a  syndicate  of 
creditors.  The  price  to  be  paid  Is  $350,000.  Judge  Cook,  In  the  circuit  court, 
pave  Mr.  Dolph  four  months  to  make  final  payment.  The  receiver  will  operate 
the  property  until  the  sale  Is  fully  consummated.  A  new  company,  It  Is  stated, 
will  probably  be  organized  some  time  prior  to  February  15,  1915.  On  March 
14,  1908,  John  C.  Curtis  was  appointed  receiver  In  a  creditor's  suit. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  d  Dayton  Ry. — Judge  Hollister,  In  the  United  States 
court  in  Cincinnati,  on  July  2, 1914,  because  of  the  defaults  In  Interest  payments 
below  mentioned,  appointed  Judson  Harmon  and  Rufus  B.  Smith  as  receivers 
of  the  property  on  application  by  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York,  trustee. 
The  defaults  on  July  1,  1914,  were:  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  first  and 
refunding  mortgage  unguaranteed  bonds,  $1,677,000 ;  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  & 
Western  Ry.  first  and  refunding  fours,  $4,722,000 ;  Indiana,  Decatur  &  Western 
Ry.  fives,  $3,162,000.  The  committee  which  represented  the  old  4i  per  cent 
collateral  trust  notes  exchanged  under  the  readjustment  of  1909' for  general 
mortgage  bonds  has  been  reorganized,  and  In  circular  of  October  2.  1914,  to 
holders  of  bonds,  said:  "In  view  of  the  appointment  of  receivers  of  the  rail- 
way company  the  committee  requests  that  bondholders  furnish  it  with  their 
names  and  addresses  and  the  amounts  of  their  holdings.  The  committee  will 
keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  receivership,  and  If  advisable  will  later 
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call  for  the  deposit  of  bonds.  Bondholders  are  reminded  of  the  existing  con- 
tract with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  U.  li.  Co.,  providing  for  the  purchase  or 
excliange  of  their  bonds  not  later  than  during  July,  1916,  and  the  committee 
will  be  prepared  to  advise  with  bondholders  in  regard  to  the  consummation  of 
said  agreement"  (Signed:  Charles  H.  Sabin,  chairman;  Harry  Bronner,  Sam- 
uel L.  Fuller,  J.  H.  McClemeut,  and  Gordon  Abbott,  committee,  with  Arthur 
B.  Hatcher,  secretary,  140  Broadway,  New  York,  and  JoUne,  Larkin  &  Rath- 
bone,  counsel.)  A  committee,  consisting  of  Wilmer  Palmer,  Osman  F.  Rhein- 
hard,  and  Rudolph  Kleybolte,  representing  a  large  part  of  the  $216,000  out- 
standing KleyboUe  4i  per  cent  equipment  notes  of  1905.  called  for  the  deposit 
of  the  notes,  with  the  Bankers'  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  as  depositary  under  a 
protective  agreement  dated  November  2,  1914.  A  circular  dated  November  2, 
1914,  says,  in  substance:  "On  October  1,  1914,  the  receiver  of  the  Cincinnati. 
Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry.  Co.  defaulted  on  the  principal  of  the  $54,000  of  notes 
maturing  October  1,  and  also  the  interest  due  on  all  the  outstanding  equip- 
ment notes.  On  the  same  date  the  company,  through  its  receiver,  paid  the 
Interest  and  principal  of  all  its  other  outstanding  equipment  notes,  maturing 
on  that  date,  thus  preferring  said  notes  to  those  held  by  yourselves.  The  de- 
fault in  the  Kleybolte  equipment  notes  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  Pere 
Marquette  R.  R.  has  faileti  to  make  the  payments  due  under  contract  of  July 
20,  1908,  whereby  about  one-half  of  the  equipment  securing  the  Issue  was  sold 
to  that  company  with  the  sanction  of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  but  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
trustee."  Owing  to  default  in  the  payment  of  November  1,  1914,  interest  on 
Cincinnati,  Findlay  &  Fort  Wayne  Ry.  first  fours,  the  below-mentioned  com- 
mittee asked  for  the  deposit  of  bonds  on  or  before  January  15,  1915,  with  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  depositary.  Committee:  F.  N.  B.  Close,  chair- 
man; Sidney  C.  Borg,  Henry  F.  Whitcomb,  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  with  P.  D. 
Bogue  as  secretary,  16  Wall  Street.  New  York,  and  Alfred  A.  Cook  counsel. 
The  receivers  on  September  10,  1914,  applied  to  the  United  States  district 
court  for  permission  to  issue  $3,000,000  receivers'  certificates  for  improvements 
and  equipment.  The  receivers,  however,  early  in  October,  1914,  in  view  of  the 
financial  situation,  decided  to  postpone  application  for  permission  to  issue  the 
above  amount  of  certificates  until  some  later  date,  when  it  Is  hoped  conditions 
may  have-  improved.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  July  30,  1914, 
made  an  order  announcing  that  an  investigation  of  the  road  will  be  made  in 
connection  with  a  similar  one  Into  the  affairs  of  the  Pere  Marquette  R.  R.* 
An  agreement  was  made  July  1,  1909.  l>etween  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Oliio  R.  R.  Co.,  under  which  the  latter  will  acquire,  at  expiration 
of  seven  years  from  that  date,  at  a  price  then  to  be  agreed  upon  or  determined 
by  arbitration,  the  controlling  stock  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry. 
Co.  During  said  seven  years  the  controlling  stock  Ls  to  be  vested  in  three 
voting  trustees,  one  to  be  the  president  for  the  time  being  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  In  this  connection  a  plan  was  affected  for  adjustment  of  future 
interest  charges,  and  the  payment  or  adjustment  of  the  floating  debt  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry.  Co.,  and  providing  approximately  $7,000,000 
for  improvements  and  working  capital.  Under  this  plan  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  guarantees  $12,500,000  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
Ry.  first  and  refunding  4  per  cent  bonds,  dated  July  1,  1909,  and  took  up  at 
maturity  the  $11,557,000  of  that  company's  4  per  cent  notes,  due  July  1,  1913, 
secured  by  deposit  of  $13,000,000  of  the  first  and  refunding  bonds,  and  now 
holds  the  notes  and  collateral.  Also,  upon  the  acquisition  under  the  agree- 
ment of  the  stock  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry.  Co.,  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  is  obligated  either  to  purchase  at  85  or  guaranty  $20,000,000 
of  that  company's  general  mortgage  bonds,  due  July  1,  1939. 

Colorado  Midland  Ry, — On  December  13.  1912,  President  George  W.  Vallery 
was  appointed  receiver  by  the  United  States  district  court  at  Denver  on  appli- 
cation of  Central  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York,  acting  at  the  request  of  the  pro- 
tective committee.  In  view  of  the  default  by  the  company  on  one  of  Its  out- 
standing notes,  a  committee  was  formed  In  November,  1912,  consisting  of  James 
N.  Wallace,  chairman;  James  N.  Jarvie,  Harry  Bronner,  B.  Aymar  Sands, 
Francis  I^yland,  Clark  Williams,  and  W.  de  Lancey  Kountze,  requesting  the 
holders  of  the  first  mortgage  fours  of  1897  to  unite  for  mutual  protection  by 
deix»siting  their  bonds  with  the  Central  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  depositary. 
The  Swiss  Bank  Verein,  I^ondon,  England,  acts  as  London  depositary.  C.  £!. 
Sigler,  54  Wall  Street,  New  York,  is  »eci*etary. 
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Council  City  d  Soiomon  River  R.  JR.— Jerome  D.  Gedney  was  appointed  re- 
ceiver In  October,  1907.  by  the  court  of  chancery  of  New  Jersey. 

Denver  d  Rio  Grande  R,  i?.— It  is  stated  that  "  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  has  authorized  the  announcement  that  the  intei'est 
which  will  fall  due  September  1,  1914,  upon  Western  Pacific  Ry.  first-mort- 
gage bonds  will  be  paid,  but  that  if  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  is  to 
continue  its  support  of  the  Western  Pacific  Ry.,  some  plan  of  readjustment 
of  Western  Pacific  Ry.  finances  and  the  relation  of  tlie  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
R.  R.  thereto  must  be  devised,  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  holders  of  the 
bonds,  and  that  a  call  for  the  deposit  of  these  bonds  will  be  put  forth  at  an 
early  date,  by  a  committee  of  responsible  bankers,  looking  to  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  which  will  at  once  lighten  the  burden  which  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
R.  R.  is  now  carrying,  to  place  the  financial  structure  of  the  system  upon  a 
basis  of  recognized  solvency  and  credit,  and  as  far  as  may  be  practical  provide 
means  for  the  development  of  the  Western  Pacific  Ry." 

Denver,  Laramie  d  Northweatem  R.  R, — On  June  12,  1912,  the  company  w-as 
placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  on  complaint  of  F.  A.  Bridge,  as  a  creditor, 
bondholder,  and  stockholder,  in  the  district  court,  city  and  county  of  Denver, 
Colo.  The  Continental  Trust  Co.  (Allan  F.  Ayers,  representative)  and  Mar- 
shall B.  Smith,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  were  appointed  as  receivers  and  assumed 
charge  of  the  properties  June  13,  1912  On  March  7.  1913,  at  the  request  of 
the  below-mentioned  bondholders*  protective  committee,  representing  a  large 
majority  of  the  bonds,  the  Bankers'  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  trustee  under  the 
mortgage,  filled  a  complaint  In  foreclosure  proceedings  and  asked  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  receivers.  The  two  preceding  cases  were  consolidated  with  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Co.,  and  the  same  receivers  were  appointed  and  are  now  in 
charge  of  the  properties.  The  trustee  has  not,  as  yet,  asked  for  a  foreclosure 
decree.  Committee:  William  Barth,  J.  R.  Pearson,  W.  E.  Green,  William 
Semke,  Stansbury  Thompson,  J.  H.  Bender,  Denver,  Colo.;  J.  F.  Wallace, 
A.  R.  Oppenheim,  New  York ;  Frwl  B.  Sillsbee,  Charles  B.  Martin,  Chicago,  III. ; 
Otter  Huber,  Rock  Island,  III. ;  I.  W.  Crumly,  Colby,  Kans. 

Fort  Smith  d  Western  R,  R. — In  November,  1910,  holders  of  the  securities  of 
the  Fort  Smith  &  Western  R.  R.  and  the  San  Bois  Coal  Co.,  were  asked  to 
deposit  their  holdings  with  a  committee  composed  of  W.  L.  Brown,  A.  W. 
Mellon,  Colgate  Hoyt.  W.  H.  Cannlff,  W.  G.  Mather,  J.  J.  Sullivan,  George  S. 
Russell,  James  H.  Hoyt,  S.  H.  ToUes,  C.  C.  Bolton,  and  A.  C.  Dustln.  In 
February,  1911,  circulars  in  the  shape  of  an  agreement  to  deposit  bonds  with  the 
Superior  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  vesting  in  the  above-named  com- 
mittee the  power  to  take  absolute  charge  of  the  business  were  sent  to  bond- 
holders of  the  Fort  Smith  &  Western  R.  R.  and  the  San  Bois  Coal  Co.  The 
agreement  effective  for  three  years,  was  signed  by  over  70  per  cent  of  the  bond- 
holders, and  conferred  on  the  committee  the  power  to  vote  all  the  stock  of  the 
signers  of  the  agreement.  The  agreement  was  extended  for  two  years  to 
January  1,  1915.  The  stock  of  the  San  Bois  Coal  Co.  was  deposited  with  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  for  the  benefit  of  first-mortgage  bondholders. 
The  agreement  also  authorize<l  the  committee  to  sell,  exchange,  or  dispose  of  the 
property  of  the  Fort  Smith  &  Western  R.  R.  Co.,  the  bonds  deposited,  or  the 
San  Bois  Coal  Co.,  as  it  may  consider  best,  although  the  understanding  Is  that 
no  sale  or  exchange  is  to  be  made,  nor  money  borrowed  in  excess  of  $100,000, 
without  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  committee. 

Illinois  Southern  Ry, — ^A  friendly  reorganization,  as  of  June  1,  1911,  was 
consummated  about  December  1,  1911,  whereby  holders  of  the  $4,600,000  first- 
mortgage  4  per  cent  bonds,  dated  December  1,  1903,  exchanged  their  holdings 
for  30  per  cent  ($1,380,000)  of  new  first-mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  and  30  per 
cent  ($1,380,000)  of  new  income  5  per  cent  bonds.  In  addition  to  the  new 
first-mortgage  bonds  issued  under  the  plan  there  were  issued  $354,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  incline  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
for  other  corporate  pui-poses.  The  company  induced  the  holders  of  1,.')28 
first-mortgage  bonds  to  temporarily  carry  their  December  1,  1913,  coupons  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company.  The  company  has  sufficient  funds  on  hand  to  pay 
the  balance  of  these  December  coupons,  but  if  this  payment  was  made  It  would 
leave  It  almost  bare  as  to  working  capital  and  without  funds  to  pay  the  June  1, 
1914,  coupons.  It  was  therefore  deemed  desirable  by  the  directors  to  make  no 
disbursement,  either  on  account  of  the  balance  due  on  the  December  1,  1913,  in- 
terest, or  on  the  June  1,  1914,  interest,  and  to  keep  what  money  the  company 
had  for  additional  working  capital.  The  majority  of  the  bondholders  have 
been  consulted  and  approve  of  these  arrangements. 
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International  d  Great  Northern  Uy. — Judge  Burns,  in  the  United  States 
court  at  Houston,  Tex.,  on  August  11,  1914,  appointed  James  A.  Baker,  of 
Houston,  and  Cecil  A.  Lyon,  of  Sherman,  Tex.,  as  receivers  of  the  property  at 
the  Instance  of  the  note  holders*  protective  committee,  see  below.  President 
Thomas  J.  Freeman  stated  it  was  impossible  to  meet  either  interest  or  prin- 
cipal of  the  notes  due  August  1,  1914,  and  as  there  was  no  market  for  the  bonds 
a  default  resultetl.  The  executors  of  the  J.  (xould  estate  consented  to  the 
plan  for  extending  the  notes  for  two  and  one-half  years  at  6  per  cent,  but  the 
unsettled  financial  situation  brought  about  by  the  European  war  and  a  less 
favorable  outlook  for  the  cotton  crop  along  the  line  caused  the  plan  to  fall 
through.  Note  holders*  committee:  Alexander  J.  Hemphill,  Alvln  W.  Krech, 
Benjamin  Strong,  jr.,  S.  H.  Voorhees,  Franklin  Q.  Brown,  R.  Lancaster  Wil- 
liams, Frederick  Strauss.  Depositary:  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York.  On 
July  31,  1914,  this  committee  asked  for  the  deposit  of  the  $11,000,000  three-year 
5  per  cent  notes,  due  August  1,  1914,  in  order  to  effect  under  what  was  believed 
to  be  advantageous  conditions  an  extension  thereof  to  February  1,  1917,  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent.  Unforeseen  circumstances  brought  al)out  a  receivership 
of  the  property  and  made  the  plan  impracticable  of  execution  at  the  present 
time.  Holders  of  notes  were  requested  to  deposit  them  at  once  with  the 
depositary.  To  November  15,  1914,  90  per  cent  of  the  notes  had  been  deposited 
with  the  committee. 

Kansas  City,  Clinton  <£  Springfield  Ry. — Default  having  been  made  in  the 
April,  1914,  Interest  on  the  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds,  protective  committee 
was  formed,  consisting  of  E.  V.  R.  Thayer  (chairman),  Alfred  D.  Foster,  F.  R, 
Hart,  and  P.  L.  Hlgginson,  with  Frank  H.  Damon  as  secretary,  and  Story, 
Thorndlke,  Palmer  &  Dodge  as  counsel.  Bondholders  were  urged  to  deposit 
their  holdings  with  Bankers*  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  or  Old  Colony  Trust  Co., 
Boston,  depositaries.  In  the  early  part  of  May,  1914,  this  interest  was  paid 
with  funds  provided  by  the  receivers  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. 

Kansas  City,  Outer  Belt  d  Elcetric  R,  R. — On  October  31,  1912,  Thomas  A. 
Bigger  was  appointed  receiver.  Receiver's  certificates  to  the  amount  of  $40,000 
have  been  Issued  to  pay  taxes  and  provide  for  care  of  property. 

Louisiana  d  Northwest  R.  R. — On  August  22,  1913,  President  George  W. 
Hunter  was  appointed  receiver  by  Judge  Foster  in  the  United  States  district 
court  at  New  Orleans,  on  application  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Maeon  d  Birmingham  Ry. — S.  F.  Parrott,  vice  president,  was  appointed  re- 
ceiver of  company  on  February  1,  1908,  upon  the  application  of  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Co.,  Boston,  trustee  of  the  first  5  per  cent  mortgage.  In  September,  1910, 
J.  B.  Munson  was  appointed  receiver  to  succee<l  S.  F.  Parrott. 

Marietta,  Columbus  d  Cleveland  R,  R. — D.  B.  Torpy,  a  director  of  the  com- 
pany, was  on  July  10,  1914,  appointed  receiver  on  application  of  the  Columbia 
Trust  Co.,  New  York,  trustee  of  the  first  mortgage  40-year  fives,  on  which  no 
interest  has  been  paid. 

Missouri  d  North  Arkansas  /?.  R, — On  April  1,  1912,  Federal  Judge  Trleber 
appointed  W.  S.  Holt,  George  L.  Sands,  and  Jesse  McDonald  as  receivers  of  the 
property,  on  application  of  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Co.,  the  trustee  of  the 
first  mortgage,  date<l  July  1,  1906.  On  March  4,  1914,  John  Scullin  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  to  succee<l  George  L.  Sands,  resigned. 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  d  Gulf  Ry. — President  William  Kenefick  was  appointed 
temporary  receiver  Doconiber  11,  1913,  for  the  properties  of  the  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa &  Gulf  Ry.  and  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  R.  R.  by  Judge  Hook  in 
the  Federal  court  at  St.  Louis,  on  application  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
a  secured  creditor  to  extent  of  approximately  $206,000.  The  November,  1913, 
and  subsequent  coupons  on  the  first  mortgage  bonds  are  in  default.  On  January 
12.  1914,  L.  S.  Posner,  of  New  York,  and  Alexander  New,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  wore  appointcni  receivers  In  place  of  William  Kenefick,  who  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  the  duty.  Judge  Hook,  In  the  United  States  district  court  at  Kan- 
sas (Mty,  on  October  27,  1914,  heard  the  application  of  the  receivers  to  Issue 
$1,700,000  certificates  for  Improvements,  equipment,  etc.  As  they  supplant  the 
lien  of  the  bondholders,  the  court  will  not  grant  the  application  for  their  issu- 
ance until  consent  In  writing  of  a  majority  of  bondholders  is  presented. 

Missouri  Pacific  Ry. — The  undersigned  are  prepared  to  act  as  a  proxy  com- 
mittee for  stockholders  at  the  forthcoming  annual  meeting.  Committee:  Alex. 
J.  Hemphill,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Seward  Prosser,  James  N.  Wallace,  and  Robert 
Winsor.  with  Charles  E.  Slgler,  secretary,  54  Wall  Street,  New  York.  It  is 
reported  that  an  official  of  the  company,  on  January  19,  1915,  stated  to  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.  and  Blair  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  that  the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin 
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are  expected  to  become  financial  managers  of  the  company  and  to  provide  funds 
to  meet  the  maturing  obligations  of  the  road. 

New  Mexico  Central  R.  R, — In  December,  1914,  the  district  court  at  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  appointed  Ralph  O.  Ely,  Deming,  N.  Mex.,  as  receiver,  succeeding 
Charles  Murray. 

Ifexo  Orleans,  Mobile  d  Chicago  R,  R, — ^The  Federal  court  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  on 
December  19,  1913,  placed  the  property  of  company  in  the  hands  of  President 
William  F.  Owen,  as  receiver  on  petition  by  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Co.,  of  New 
York,  as  trustee  under  the  first  and  refunding  mortgage,  the  coupons  due  July  1, 
1913,  on  the  outstanding  bonds  remaining  unpaid.  Owing  to  the  default  in  the 
July  1,  1913,  interest  the  following  committee  was  appointed :  John  W.  Platten, 
chairman ;  James  G.  Cannon,  Robert  Fleming  (I^ndon) ,  Frederick  William  Scott, 
and  T.  Nelson  Strother,  depositaries ;  United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co.,  New 
York,  and  Mercantile  Trust  &  Deposit  Co.,  subdepositary,  Baltimore.  C.  H. 
Murphy,  55  Cedar  Street,  New  York;  Beekman,  Menken  &  Grlscom,  counsel, 
New  York. 

New  OrleanSy  Texas  d  Mexico  R.  R. — On  July  9,  1913,  the  United  States 
district  court  at  New  Orleans  appointed  John  D.  O'Keefe,  of  New  Orleans,  and 
Frank  Andrews,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  permanent  receivers  for  company  on  appli- 
cation of  the  New  York  Trust  Co.  On  July  25,  1913,  Mr.  O'Keefe  tendered  his 
resignation  as  receiver  of  the  Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  &  Western  Railway  and 
Orange  &  Northwestern  Railroad  Co.  This  left  Frank  Andrews  as  sole  receiver 
of  the  last  two  mentioned  companies,  and  also  of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  & 
Mexico  Railway  Co.  Mr.  O'Keefe  continues  as  sole  receiver  of  the  New 
Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  Railway  In  Louisiana,  with  headquarters  at  New 
Orleans.  The  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Louisi- 
ana .  In  October,  1914,  authorized  Receiver  0*Keefe  to  Issue  not  exceeding 
$8,500,000  one-year  6  per  cent  certificates,  dated  October  15,  1914.  Of  these 
certificates  the  receiver  was  to  issue  sufficient  to  retire  the  $2,000,000  out- 
standing series  A  certificates,  due  October  15,  1914,  and  $300,000  St.  Louis, 
Brownsville  &  Mexico  Railway  certificates.  The  remainder  are  reserved  for 
further  order  of  the  court.  Holders  of  the  old  outstanding  certificates  were 
ofl:ered  In  exchange  therefor  new  certificates  on  the  basis  of  $1,025  face  value  of 
new  certificates  for  each  $1,000  face  value  of  the  old  certificates,  being  the 
equivalent  of  approximately  an  8i  per  cent  Interest  basis  for  the  new  certifi- 
cates. Under  the  order  of  the  court  the  new  certificates  are  made  a  Hen  on 
the  property  of  the  company,  prior  to  the  outstanding  first  mortgage  bonds. 
Judge  Foster  in  the  Federal  court  at  New  Orleans  In  August,  1914,  in  the  suit 
brought  by  the  New  York  Trust  Co.,  trustee,,  has  ordered  foreclosure  sale  of  the 
road. 

New  York,  New  Haven  d  Hartford  R,  R, — At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
on  April  21,  1914,  the  directors  were  authorized  to  complete  negotiations  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  so-called  "  New 
England  "  rQllroad  situation,  and  to  arrange  for  the  segregation  of  the  various 
properties  that  were  under  dispute.  The  department  filed  its  petition  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  on 
July  23,  1914,  and  the  company  filed  Its  answer  on  September  17,  1914.  An 
agree<l  decree  was  entered  October  17,  1914,  the  result  of  which  Is  shown  in 
the  company's  annual  report  to  its  stockholders  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1914. 

Ohio  River  d  Columbus  Ry. — The  common  pleas  court  at  Georgetown,  Ohio, 
on  October  8,  1914,  appointed  Secretary  and  General  Manager  Charles  J. 
Finger  as  receiver  of  this  company  on  application  of  ex-Gov.  Judge  Harmon. 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R. — Owing  to  final  refusal  of  Michigan  State  Railroad 
Commission  to  permit  the  company  to  carry  on  arrangement  which  It  had  made 
for  borrowing  money  to  meet  maturing  obligations,  It  became  necessary  that 
receivers  be  sippolntwl,  and  on  April  5,  1912,  in  the  United  States  district  court 
at  Detroit  Jiidi^e  Angell  placed  tlie  property  In  the  hands  of  Newman  Erb, 
New  York;  Frank  W.  Blair,  Detroit,  and  Dudley  E.  Water,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  as  receivers.  On  April  9,  1912,  Frank  W.  Blair  was  also  appointed 
ancillary  receiver  by  United  States  District  Judge  Landis,  at  Chicago.  On 
August  27,  1912,  S.  M.  Felton  was  appointed  corecelver,  succeeding  NewTnan 
Erb,  who  resigned.  On  June  3,  1914,  Paul  H.  King,  of  Grand  Rapids,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  receivers,  to  succeed  S.  M.  Felton,  who  resigned. 
Frank  W.  Blair  also  resigned  as  receiver,  effective  September  30,  1914.  No 
successor  has  l>een  appointed.  Judge  Landis,  In  the  Federal  court  at  Chicago, 
on  May  29,  1913,  granted  permission  to  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  and 
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Scott,  BrDiKTi  &  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  to  file  suit  for  foreclosure  of  the  improve- 
ment and  refunding  general  mortgage.  Later  he  granted  leave  to  consolidate 
the  suit  with  that  brought  by  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Ck).,  filed 
in  April,  1912,  in  which  receivers  were  appointed.  A  bill  to  foreclose  the  con- 
solidated mortgage  was  filed  in  the  Federal  court  at  Detroit,  in  April,  1914. 
Suit  to  foreclose  the  refunding  mortgage  was -filed  in  the  circuit  court  at 
Detroit  on  October  21,  1914.  Refunding  mortgage  bondholders*  committee:  In 
April,  1912,  holders  of  the  refunding  mortgage  4  per  cent  bonds  of  19o5  were 
invited  to  deposit  their  lM>nds  with  the  Baukers  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  or  Old 
Colony  Trust  Co.,  Boston,  under  the  terms  of  a  protective  agreement.  Com- 
mittee :  Gordon  Abbott,  Frank  Q.  Brown,  F.  N.  B.  Close,  Colgate  Hoyt,  F.  J. 
Lisman,  and  Frederick  Strauss.  Bethune  W.  Jones,  secretary,  16  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  Joline,  Larkln  &  Rathbone,  counsel.  Five-year  6  per  cent  debenture 
committee:  In  April,  1912,  holders  of  the  5-year  6  per  cent  debentures,  due 
July  1,  1912,  were  requested  to  deposit  their  holdings  Yrith  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  New  York,  or  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  Boston,  by  the  following  committee: 
A,  J.  HemphlU,  chairman ;  F.  R.  Hart,  E.  V.  R.  Thayer,  A.  H.  Wiggin.  Counsel, 
Parker,  Hatch  &  Sheehan,  New  York.  L.  B.  Franklin,  secretary,  140  Broad- 
way, New  York.  C.  B.  Humphrey,  assistant  secretary,  17  Court  Street,  Boston. 
Preferred  shareholders  committee:  In  April,  1912,  holders  of  first  and  second 
iweferred  stock  were  requested  to  deposit  their  shares  with  Bankers  Trust  Co., 
New  York,  or  Old  Colony  Trust  Co.  Committee:  Philip  Stockton,  chairman; 
C.  W.  Cox,  John  M.  Graham,  Guy  Norman,  W,  J.  Wollman,  C.  R.  Weeden,  with 
F.  W.  Denio,  secretai'y.  17  Court  Street,  Boston.  Dei^ositaries :  Old  Colony 
Trust  Co.,  Boston,  and  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York.  Counsel,  Storey,  Thorn- 
dike,  Palmer  &  Dodge,  53  State  Street,  Boston.  Consolidated  mortgage  bond- 
holders* committee:  In  June,  1912,  holders  of  Consolidated  mortgage  4  per 
cent  bonds  of  1951,  were  requested  to  deposit  their  bonds  with  the  Fanners* 
Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  by  the  following  committee :  £.  S.  Marston,  W.  W. 
Crapo,  C.  W.  Cox,  A.  R.  Kuser,  and  C.  W.  Weld.  Counsel.  Cadwalader,  Wicker- 
sham  &  Taft,  New  York.  Time  for  deposit  was  limited  to  November  30,  1914. 
Five-year  6  per  cent  collateral  note-holders'  committee:  William  H.  Porter, 
chairman;  C.  H.  Sabin,  J.  H.  Mason,  D.  £.  Pomeroy,  and  Fred.  W.  Stevens, 
with  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  as  counsel.  Depositary,  Guaranty  Trust  Co., 
New  York.  E.  S.  Pegram,  secretary,  15  Broad  Street,  New  York.  Committee 
for  all  underlying  bonds:  E.  V.  R.  Thayer,  chairman;  Arthur  Adams.  S.  T. 
Crapo,  F.  R.  Hart,  Henry  R.  Hoyt,  Oliver  Prescott,  A.  H.  Wiggin,  F.  H.  Bcker, 
H.  F.  Whitcomb,  with  W.  B.  Donham,  17  Court  Street,  Boston,  as  secretary. 
Committee  for  equipment  obligations  on  and  after  March  15,  1914:  Howard 
Bayne,  Harold  Benjamin  Clark,  and  Robert  L.  Bacon,  with  Columbia  Trust  Co., 
New  York,  depositary.  This  committee  has  arranged  a  plan  under  which 
$57,S33  will  be  paid  monthly  by  the  receivers  up  to  June  30,  1915,  to  provide 
for  interest  and  principal  of  equipment  trusts  and  $65,000  for  repairs  of  equip- 
ment covered  thereby.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  investigation:  Public 
hearings  in  the  investigation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  under 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Reinresentatives,  of  financial  operations  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  R.  R.  were  begun  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  November  30,  1914,  by  Com- 
missioner Hall.    The  inquiry  has  been  in  progress  for  several  months. 

Pittsburg,  SMy>mut  d  Northern  i?,  R, — On  August  1,  1905,  Frank  Sullivan 
Smith  was  appointed  receiver  upon  application  of  the  Central  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York,  default  having  been  made  in  the  interest  of  the  refunding  fours 
of  1952.  No  plan  of  reorganization  had  been  formulated  up  to  January  1, 
1915. 

St,  Louis  d  San  Francisco  R,  R. — Upon  application  by  creditors.  Judge 
W.  H.  Sanborn,  in  the  United  States  district  court  at  St.  Louis,  on  May  27, 
1913,  placed  the  company  in  the  hands  of  Benjamin  L.  Winchell,  president 
of  the  company,  and  Thomas  H.  West,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Co.,  as  receivers.  The  Federal  court  at  St.  Louis, 
on  July  7,  1913,  appointed  Vice  Presidents  W.  C.  Nixon  and  W.  B.  Biddle  as 
coreeeivers  with  Thomas  H.  West,  to  succeed  B.  L.  Winchell.  On  December  8, 
1913,  Thomas  H.  West  resigned  as  receiver,  and  was  succeeded  by  James  W. 
Lusk,  an  attorney,  of  St.  Paul.  On  May  28,  1918,  William  J.  Jackson,  vice 
president  of  the  company,  and  Edwin  W.  Winter,  of  New  York,  were  appointed 
receivers  for  the  Cliicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R.  Protective  committee  for 
general  lien  15-20-year  5  per  cent  bonds :  Under  deposit  agreement,  dated  May 
28,  1913,  Speyer  &  Co.,  New  York,  invited  holders  of  this  issue  to  deposit  their 
bonds  with  the  following  depositaries:  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York;  Illinois 
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Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago;  Girard  Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Old  Colony 
Trust  Co.,  Boston;  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Speyer  Bros.,  Lon- 
don; Deutsche  Treuband-UeselLschaft,  Berlin;  Associatie  Cassa,  Amsterdam; 
Credit  Anversois,  Antwerp;  Schweizerische  Kreditanstalt,  in  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land.    Committee  for  refunding  4  per  cent  bonds:  Frederick  Isaac  Strauss, 
chairman;  J.  N.  Wallace,  Alexander  J.  Hemphill,  Edwin  G.  Merrill,  Harry 
Bronner,  C.  W.  Cox,  Breckinridge  Jones,  with  Charles  E.  Sigler,  secretary,  64 
Wall  Street,  New  York  City.     Joline,  Larkin  &  Rathbone,  counsel.    The  July 
1,  1914,  interest  on  these  bonds  haying  been  defaulted,  this  committee  Invited 
holders  to  deposit  their  bonda  with  any  of  the  following  depositaries:  Central 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York, .  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Co.,   St.  Louis ;   Berliner 
Handelsgesellschaft,  Berlin,  and  Associatie  Cassa,  Amsterdam.    As  of  October  1, 
1914,  about  85  per  cent  of  these  bonds  had  been  deposited.    Committee  for  New 
Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  division  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds:  Willard 
V.  King,  chairman;  Stedman  Buttrick,  Lewis  L.  Clarke,  Carl  A.  de  Gersdorff, 
Lewis  B.  Franklin,  Alfred  Lichtenstein,  C.  S.  W.  Packard,  J.  F.  Shepley,  G.  H. 
Walker,  with  George  E.  Warren,  secretary,  60  Broadway,  New  York.    Columbia 
Trust  Co.,  New  York,  and  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Co.,  St  Louis,  depositaries. 
Carter,  Ledyard  &  Milburn,  counsel.    The  interest  due  September  1,  1913,  on 
these  bonds  was  defaulted.     In  November,  1914,  it  was  intimated  that  suit 
would  shortly  be  instigated  by  the  receivers,  disclaiming  liability  for  these 
bonds.    Committee  for  two-year  5  per  cent  notes  due  June  1,  1913:  Sewall  H. 
Fessenden,   Philip   Stockton,   and   Louis  V.   Bright.    Old   Colony   Trust  Co., 
Boston,  depositary;  Lawyer's  Title  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  deposi- 
tary's agent  v  Ropes,  Gray  &  Gorham,  counsel.    Principal  of  these  notes,  due 
June  1,  1913,  was  defaulted.    Committee  for  two-year  6  per  cent  notes,  due 
September  1,  1914:  Henry  E,  Cooper,  chairman;  C.  J.  Rhoads,  Thomas  A. 
Whelan,  jr.,  with  A.  Ludlow  Kramer,  secretary.     Equitable  Trust  Co.,  New 
York,  depositary.     Murray,  Prentice  &  Howland,  counsel.    Interest  due  Sep- 
tember 1,  1913,  on  this  issue  was  defaulted.    Over  85  per  cent  of  these  notes 
have  been  deposited.    Committee  for  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Trust  certifi- 
cates  and   stock  of  that   company:    Alvin   W.   Krech,   chairman;    Henry   H. 
Porter,  W.  Emlen  Roosevelt,  Gordon  Abbott,  W.  Redmond  Cross,  Horace  J. 
Morse,   Henry  A.   Vernet,  with  Richard   R,   Hunter  as  secretary.     E>q[uitable 
Trust  Co.,  New*  York,  depositary.    Murray,  Pentice  &  Howland,  counsel.    Com- 
mittee for  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  securities :  The  below  mentioned 
committee  was  formed  in  May,  1913,  and  called  for  deposit  of  the  following  se- 
curities:  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Ry.   refunding  fours,   Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Ry.  consolidated  sixes;  Kansas  &  Missouri  R.  R. 
first  fives;  Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Birmingham  R.  R.  general  fours  and  in- 
come five;  Kansas  City  &  Memphis  Ry.  &  Bridge  Co.  first  fives;  Kansas  City, 
Clinton  &  Springfield  Ry.  first  fives;  Current  River  R.  R.  first  fives;  trust 
receipts  for  guaranteed  4  per  cent  preferred  stock  of  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott 
&  Memphis  Ry.  committee :  E.  V.  R.  Thayer,  chairman ;  F.  L.  Higglnson,  Francis 
R.  Hart,  Alfred  D.  Foster,  with  Frank  H.  Damon  as  secretary,  50  State  Street, 
Boston.    Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  Boston,  and  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York, 
depositaries.    Counsel :  Storey,  Thorndike,  Palmer  &  Dodge.     Committee  for 
Ozark  &  Cherokee  Central  Ry.  first  fives,  due  October  1,  1913:  E.  S.  Page, 
chairman;  Howard  Bayne,  Robert  C.  Drayton,  A.  B.  Leach,  Robert  L.  Mont- 
gomery.   Counsel :  Roberts,  Montgomery  &  McKeehan.    Girard  Trust  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia,  and  Columbia  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  depositaries.     Committee  for 
stockholders  of  St.  IjOuIs  &  San  Francisco  R.  R. :  Charles  H.  Sabin,  chairman ; 
B.  V.  R.  Thayer,  Stacy  C.  Richmond,  Frederic  Bull,  with  Theodore  H.  Price  as 
secretary,  care  of  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York.    Committee  for  French  bond- 
holders: The  Association  NationaledesPorteurs  Francals  de  Valeurs  Etrangeres, 
Paris,  has  constituted  itself  a  protective  committee  to  represent  French  holders 
of  the  company*s  bonds,  of  which  it  says  $23,000,000  general  lien  5  percent  bonds 
and  $5,000,000  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  division  first  mortgage  four-and-a 
halfs  were  brought  out  in  France.    St  Louis  stockholders'  committee:  Samuel 
F.  Fordyce  and  Albert  T.  Perkins.    Foreclosure  suits :  A  suit  was  filed  in  the 
United  States  district  court  at  St.  Tx)uis,  Mo.,  on  May  23,  1914,  by  the  Bankers 
Trust  Co.,  New  York,  to  foreclose  the  general  lien  mortgage.    Suit  has  also  been 
brought  to  foreclose  the  refunding  mortgage.    Restitution  suit  dropped :  Judge 
Trieber  in  the  United  States  district  court  at  St.  Louis,  on  November  10,  1914, 
at  the  request  of  the  receivers,  dismissed  the  suit  brought  in  January,  1914, 
against  10  men  who  w^ere  directors  of  the  company  between  December,  1909, 
and  June,  1910,  to  recover  $14,408,921,  which,  it  is  alleged,  was  illegally  caused 
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by  them  to  be  paid  out  In  connection  with  the  construction  and  acquisition 
of  new  lines.  The  dismissal  of  the  suit  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the  receivers 
to  disclaim  liability  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R.  Ck>.  on  the  $28,- 
582,000  outstanding  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  division  bonds. 

San  AntoniOj  Uvalde  *i  Gulf  R.  R, — Judge  Burns  in  the  Federal  court  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  August  14,  1914,  appointed  Duval  West  receiver  for  the  company. 

Tennessee  Central  R,  /2.— On  December  31,  1912,  W.  K.  McAlister  and  H.  B. 
Chamberlain  were  api>ointed  receivers  by  Judge  Sanford  in  United  States  dis- 
trict court  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  application  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co., 
St.  Louis.  On  April  1,  1914,  the  receivers  were  authorized  to  issue  $330,000 
one-year  6  per  cent  certificates.  Of  these,  $180,000  were  sold,  and  $150,000 
pledged  as  collateral  for  a  loan  by  receivers.  Protective  committee:  In  view 
of  the  receivership  the  following  protective  committee  was  formed  in  January, 
1913,  requesting  deposits  of  general  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  of  1954  with 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York,  depositary.  A.  J.  Hemphill,  chairman ; 
G.  H.  Harris;  Breckinridge  Jones;  W.  T.  Rosen;  and  Albert  H.  Wiggin;  with 
L.  B.  Franklin,  secretary,  140  Broadway,  New  York,  and  Roberts  Walker  and 
Van  Vorst,  Marshall  &  Smith,  as  counsel. 

Toledo,  St  Louis  rf  Western  R.  R, — Judge  Killits  in  United  States  district 
court  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  October  23,  1914,  appointed  President  W.  L.  Ross 
receiver.  The  application  was  made  by  Horatio  C.  Creith,  of  H.  C.  Crelth  & 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  contractors,  on  a  claim  of  $10,711,  for  material  and  labor. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  floating  debt  exceeds  $400,000.  Bondholders'  committee : 
Default  having  occurred  on  the  payment  of  the  August  1,  1914,  coupons  on 
the  collateral  trust  4  per  cent  bonds,  the  below  mentioned  committee  requested 
holders  of  series  A  and  series  B  to  deposit  the  same  with  the  Union  Trust  Co., 
New  York,  depositary,  in  order  that  their  interests  might  be  adequately  pro- 
tected. Committee:  Edwd.  G.  Merrill,  president  of  Union  Trust  Co.,' New 
York,  chairman;  R.  Walter  Leigh,  of  Maitland,  Coppell  &  Co. ;  Roberts  Walker, 
of  White  &  Case;  and  A.  V.  Morton,  vice  president  of  Pennsylvania  Co.,  for 
insurance  on  lives  and  granting  annuities,  Philadelphia;  with  Louis  O.  Krau- 
thoff,  as  counsel,  and  G.  K.  B.  Wade,  as  secretary,  80  Broadway,  New  York. 
The  time  for  making  deposits  expired  December  18,  1914.  Over  80  per  cent  of 
the  bonds  has  been  deposited.  Stockholders  committee:  At  the  request  of  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  holders  of  the  preferred  and  common  stock,  the 
following  have  agreed  to  act  as  a  protective  committee  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  said  stockholders.  Deposits  of  stock  will  be  asked  for  in  due 
course.  Committee:  Jules  S.  Bache,  chairman;  AValter  S.  Crandall;  Eklmon 
G.  Hammersley;  Colgate  Hoyt;  and  Walter  C.  Taylor;  with  E.  P.  Goetz,  as 
secretary,  42  Broadway,  New  York.  In  January,  1915,  the  above  committee 
stated  that  a  substantial  amount  of  the  stock  has  been  deposited.  Also  that 
conditions  are  such  that  protective  measures  should  be  taken  at  once.  Further 
deposits  without  delay  were  urged.  Empire  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  is  depositary. 
The  time  for  making  deposits  is  limited  to  expire  February  1,  1915,  after  which 
date  no  further  deposits  will  be  received,  except  upon  such  conditions  as  the 
committees  may  impose. 

Trinity  d  Brazos  Valley  Ry. — On  June  16,  1914,  on  petition  of  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Co.,  Boston,  trustee  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds,  alleging  that  company 
had  defaulted  on  interest  due  January  1,  1914,  the  road  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  J.  W.  Robins,  president,  as  receiver.  The  receivership  is  friendly.  Track- 
age agreements  have  been  abrogated  and  service  terminated  by  company  be- 
tween Houston  and  Galveston,  between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  Fort  Worth 
and  Cleburne,  and  Dallas  and  Waxahachie.  Receiver  Robins  has  announced 
that  all  parties  to  the  trackage  contracts  have  agreed  to  their  abrogation, 
making  it  immediately  effective.  This  will  result  in  saving  of  $210,825  yearly 
to  road. 

Valdostaj  Moultrie  d  Western  R,  R, — Judge  Thomas  in  the  superior  court  at 
Valdosta,  Ga.,  on  August  23,  1914,  on  application  of  the  Valdosta  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  trustee  for  the  bondholders,  under  suit  to  foreclose  the  mortgage,  appointed 
B.  P.  Jones  permanent  receiver.  On  petition  of  the  minority  stockholders  A.  L. 
Davis  and  C.  I.  Harrell  were  appointed  corecelvers,  and  Frank  Roberts  and 
W.  B.  Coneley  advisory  receivers  and  sales  commissioners.  Judge  Thomas, 
on  July  29,  1914,  ordered  the  foreclosure  sale  of  the  road  on  December  1,  1914, 
in  the  suit  brought  by  B.  P.  Jones  as  holder  of  the  $300,000  bonds.  Mr.  Jones 
obtained  a  verdict  for  the  amount  loaned,  with  Interest  at  8  per  cent.  Stock- 
holders and  creditors  will,  it  is  stated,  appeal  and  carry  the  case  to  the 
supreme  court. 
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Wabash,  Chester  d  Western  R.  R, — Judge  Bernreutcr  in  the  circuit  court 
at  Chester,  111.,  on  July  15,  1914,  appointed  J.  F.  Glister,  of  Chester,  as  receiver 
of  the  property  in  the  foreclosure  proceedings  brought  by  Edwards  Whitaker 
and  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Co.,  mortgage  trustees.  Taxes  and  bond  interest 
are  in  default,  the  interest  due  January  1,  1914,  on  the  $300,000  first-mortgage 
bonds,  it  is  said,  remaining  unpaid,  as  well  as  the  interest  for  20  years  passed 
on  the  $390,000  first  consols.  For  two  years  past  the  road  has  failed  to  earn 
even  its  operating  exi)enses,  and  President  C.  B.  Cole  and  associates  have  been 
carrying  it. 

Wahash^  Pittslmrgh  Terminal  l?i/.— On  May  29,  1908,  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  appoi-nted  Francis  H.  Skelding  and  Henry  W. 
McMaster  as  receivers  of  the  property.  On  March  30,  1912,  F.  H.  Skelding  re- 
signed as  coreceiver.  On  December  18,  1912,  an  order  was  made  appointing 
Horace  F.  Baker  receiver  to  succeed  Henry  W.  McMaster,  who  resigned.  The 
bill  of  complaint  stated  that  the  company  had  defaulted  on  the  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  a  $300,000  7,  per  cent  note  made  November  30, 
1906,  to  the  Wabash  Railroad  Co.,  and  was  unable  to  meet  the  Interest  due 
June  1,  1908,  on  the  $30,236,000  first-mortgage  fours.  Protective  committees 
have  been  formed  as  follows:  First-mortgage  bondholders*  committees — (1) 
James  N.  Wallace,  chairman ;  Haley  Fiske,  Paul  Morton,  Gordon  Abbott,  George 
P.  Butler,  Harry  Bronner,  D.  Crawford  Clark,  Charles  C.  Jackson,  Asa  S. 
Wing,  with  Franklin  Babcock,  secretary,  54  Wall  Street,  New  York.  Joline^ 
Larkin  &  Rathbone,  counsel.  Depositaries:  Central  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  and 
Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  Boston/  (2)  Opposition  committee — James  C.  Chap- 
lin, chairman;  W^illiam  R.  Nicholson,  Clarence  L.  Harper,  Meigs  H.  Whaples, 
Richard  Sutro,  with  William  C.  Taylor,  secretary,  37  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
Samuel  Untermyer,'  counsel.  Dei>ositaries :  Columbia  Trust  Co.,  New  York; 
Colonial  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Land  Title  &  Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia;  and 
Connecticut  Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  Hartford.  Second-mortgage  bond- 
holders' committee:  Alex.  J.  Hemphill,  chairman;  H.  S.  Redmond,  A.  J. 
Miller,  A.  H.  Wiggin,  New  York,  with  Lewis  B.  Franklin,  secretary,  140  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Hornblower,  Miller  &  Potter,  counsel.  Depositary:  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.,  of  New  York  and  London,  England.  Foreclosure:  The  Mer- 
cantile (now  Bankers)  Trust  Co.,  as  trustee  under  the  first  mortgage  brought 
suit  in  the  .United  States  court  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Sepember  2,  1908,  to 
foreclose  the  mortgage,  which  court  on  January  3,  1913,  ordered  foreclosure 
sale  of  the  property,  with  an  upset  price  of  $6,000,000.  Reorganization  and 
merger  plan:  Early  in  May,  1913,  Daniel  B.  Ely  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  issued 
in  pamphlet  form  their  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  company,  and  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  under  title  of  Wheeling,  Lake  Erie  &  Pittsburgh 
R.  R.  Co.  The  pamphlet  presents  two  plans  which  differ  merely  in  the  man- 
ner of  raising  the  $25,500,000  necessary  new  cash.  Plan  No.  1  calls  for  the 
sale  of  $30,000,000  first  and  refunding  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds.  The  al- 
ternate plan  provided  in  view  of  the  then  market  conditions,  that  in  place  of 
selling  the  first  and  refunding  bonds  there  should  be  sold  $21,000,000  3-year 
6  per  cent  notes,  secured  by  pledge  of  said  bonds,  and  that  for  the  remainder 
of  the  cash  there  should  be  paid  an  assessment  of  11  per  cent,  for  which 
there  would  be  given  at  86  $5,965,000  first  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds, 
stamped  as  incomes  for  seven  years.  Government  investigation:  Chairman 
Adamson,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on 
July  16,  1914,  announced  that  he  had  received  assurances  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  it  would  make  an  investigation  into  the  affairs  of 
the  company  as  soon  as  it  had  completed  its  Inquiry  into  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette R.  R. 

Wabash  Railroad, — On  December  18,  1911,  receivers  were  appointed  by  the 
Circuit  (now  District)  Court  of  the  Unlte<l  States  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Missouri,  of  all  the  railroads  and  property,  and  default  having  been  made 
on  January  1,  1912,  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  which  fell  due  on  that 
date  ui>on  all  first-refunding  and  extensions-mortgage  bonds,  an  action  was 
instituted  in  the  above-named  court  for  the  foreclosure  of  the  first  refunding 
and  extensions  mortgage,  and  a  receivership  was  extended  to  the  foreclosure 
action  and  still  continues.  A  decree  for  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  was 
entered  by  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Missouri  on  January  30,  1914,  and  has  also  been  entered  in  all  courts  of 
ancillary  jurisdiction.    Edward  B.  Pryor  is  now  sole  receiver.     Judge  Adams 
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In  thpi  United  States  district  court  of  St  Louis  on  January  80,  1914,  ordered 
the  foreclosure  sale  of  the  road.    Upset  price,  $84,000,000.    Charles  H.  Krum, 
of  8t  I»uis,  was  appointed  special  master  to  execute  the  sale.     Readjust* 
ment  committee :  Winsiow  S.  Pierce,  chairman ;  Robert  Goeiet,  Thomas  H.  Hub- 
bard, Alvin  W.  Krech,  Johannes  Laden,  Robert  Fleming,  with  H.  R.  Winthrop, 
secretary,  and  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  depositary.    Murray,  Prentice 
k  Howland  and  Pierce  &  Greer,  counsel.    First-refunding  and  extensions-mort- 
gage bondholders'  committee:  James  N.  Wallace,  chairman;  Henry  R.  Oarse, 
John  J.  Mitchell,  Robert  L.  Montgomery,  H,  K.  Pomroy,  William  A.  Read,  J. 
Herndon  Smith,  Alex.   BL   White,  Willard  V.   King,  and   Albert  H.   Wlggin, 
with  Franklin  L.  Babcock,  secretary.    J.  P.  Cotton,  jr.,  counsel.    Central  Trust 
Ca,  New  York,  depositary.     Stockholders*  protective  committee:  J.  Horance 
Harding,  chairman;  Franklin  Q.  Brown,  Charles  H.  Keep,  Frank  B.  Keech, 
Arthur  Koppell,  Philip  Lehman,  and  Frank  K.  Sturgis,  with  Pemberton  Per- 
sian as  secretary,  and  Carter,  Ledyard  &  Milburn  as  counsel.    Columbia  Trust 
Co.,  New  York,  depositary.     Noteliolders'  committee:  The  receivers  of  the 
company  having  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  $5,000,000 
extended  4i  per  cent  notes,  due  May  1, 1913,  the  following  committee  represent- 
ing a  majority  of  the  notes  agreed  to  act  for  the  protection  of  the  noteholders : 
John  W.  Platten,  chairman ;  Otto  T.  Bannnrd,  and  Henry  R  Ickelheimer,  with 
Calvert  Brewer,  65  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  secretary.  United  States  Mortgage 
Sc  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  depositary.    The  committee  advanced  the  amount  of 
the  May  1,  1913,  coupon  to  depositing  noteholders  who  desired  It.     Judge 
Lacombe,  in  the  United  States  district  court  in  New  York  on  January  11,  1915, 
by  consent  of  all  parties,  dismissed  the  cross  bill  of  the  Bankers*  Trust  Co. 
In  the  suit  brought  by  the  Central  Trust  Co.  to  foreclose  the  $5,000,000  4i 
per  cent  notes  of  1905,  payment  of  which  was  extended  to  May  1,  1913. 
First-refunding  and  extensions  4  per  cent  bonds;  $35,002,000  of  these  bonds 
(being  the  entire  amount  issued,  except  those  OT\Tied  by  the  'Wabash  R.  R. 
Co.,  and  either  held  in  its  treasury  or  pledged   as  collateral  security  for 
certain  of  its  obligations)  have  been  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
The  entire  amount  was  deposited  and  pledged  by  the  Wabash  R.  R.  Co.  with 
certain  bankers  on  or  about  February  11,  1911,  as  further  security  for  an 
obligation  of  the  Wabash  R,  R.  Co.  incurred  In  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  $8,000,000  of  3-year  5  per  cent  notes  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake*  Erie  R.  R. 
Co.    By  the  terms  of  the  agreements  under  which  said  bonds  were  pledged 
the  pledges  thereof  were  entitled,  upon  default  being  made  in  the  payment  of 
the  principal  of  said  obligation  or  of  the  Interest  thereon,  to  sell  all  or  any  part 
of  the  securities  held  as  collateral,  and  default  having  been  made  by  the 
Wabash  R.  R.  Co.  In  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  said  obligation,  which 
became  due  and  payable  on  August  1,  1913,  all.  of  the  securities  held  as  col- 
lateral were  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
were  sold  and  are  in  the  hands  of  bona  fide  holders  for  value  and  by  the 
terms  of  the  foreclosure  decree  above  mentlone<l  the  holders  thereof  are  en- 
titled to  enforce  the  aforesaid  bonds  together  with  the  coupons  annexed  thereto, 
maturing  January  1,  1912,  and  subsequently  against  the  Wabash  R.  R.  Co. 
and  its  property. 

Watauga  &  Yadkin  River  R.  R, — ^W.  J.  Grandin  was  apxH>inted  receiver  of 
company  on  November  12,  1914. 

West  Side  Belt  JB.  i?.— On  June  22,  1908,  F.  H.  Skelding  and  H.  W.  McMaster 
were  appointed  receivers  of  the  property.  On  March  30,  1912,  F.  H.  Skelding 
resigned  as  corecelver.  On  December  18,  1912,  Horace  F.  Baker  was  appointed 
receiver  to  succeed  Henry  W.  McMaster,  who  resigned.  In  August,  1912, 
Judge  Young,  in  the  United  States  district  court  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  entered  a 
decree  directing  the  sale  of  the  property  to  take  place  October  29,  1912,  nnder 
the  Judgment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Construction  Co.,  at  an  upset  price  of  $1,500,000. 
On  September  16,  1912,  Judge  Orr  entered  a  decree  In  the  same  court 
reducing  the  npset  price  from  $1,500,000  to  $1,250,000.  Tlie  Hen  of  the  con- 
struction company  of  about  $483,000  has  been  taken  over  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion committee  of  the  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Ry.  Co.  in  order  to 
give  the  committee  an  opportunity  to  arrange  a  plan  of  reorganization  which 
may  make  it  unnecessary  that  the  property  be  sold.  No  sale  had  taken 'place 
to  January  23,  1915. 

Western  Maryland  Rp. — ^The  Interest  due  January  1, 1915,  both  on  the  $10;()00,- 
000  5  per  cent  notes  of  1912  and  on  the  $6,000,000  unsecure<l  6  per  cent  notes  (all 
of  which  mature  July  1,  1915),  was  deferreil.  The  company  invited  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  note  holders  to  the  end  that  the  comprehensive  plans  for  a  financial 
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readjustment  may  be  more  ^leedily  and  effectively  consummated.  The  com* 
mittee  named  below  Is  accordingly  urging  the  immediate  deposit  of  all  the 
notes  with  the  January,  1915,  coupon  attached  at  the  Bankers*  Trust  Co.,  New 
York,  depositary,  under  agreement  dated  I>eceml)er  14,  1914.  As  of  January  1, 
1915,  over  85  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  notes  had  been  de- 
posited. Note  holders*  committee:  Frederick  T.  Gates,  chairman.  Ivy  L.  Lee, 
Aivln  W.  Krecli,  Edgar  L.  Marston,  and  Edward  D.  Adams,  with  Hunter  S. 
Marston,  secretary,  24  Broad  Street,  New  York,  and  Lawrence  Greer,  counsel. 
Under  date  of  December  14, 1914,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  note  holders'  com- 
mittee. Among  other  things  the  circular  stated  that  the  company  has  had 
under  consideration  for  some  time  past  plans  of  financial  readjustment,  embrac- 
ing the  Be^BT&Uoix  of  the  properties  of  the  system  into  three  distinct  units, 
viz,  the  railroad  lines,  the  terminal  properties,  and  the  coal  properties,  and  tlie 
establishment  of  appropriate  capital  resources  for  future  needs  and  develop- 
ment. The  progress  of  these  plans  has  been  temporarily  checked  through  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  Eur(^)e,  and  the  company  has  determined  that  a  post- 
ponement of  the  entire  consummation  of  its  plans  is  necessary,  pending  the 
restoration  to  more  normal  conditions. ' 

Western  Pacific  By, — ^Tlie  following  announcement  was  made  on  August  6, 
1914:  "The  board  of  directors  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  lias  au- 
thorized the  announcement  that  the  interest  wliich  will  fall  due  September  1, 
1914,  upon  Western  Pacific  Ry.  first-mortgage  bonds  will  be  paid,  but  if 
the  Denv»  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  is  to  continue  its  support  of  the  Western 
Pacific  Ry;  some  plan  of  adjustment '  of  Western  Pacific  Ry.  finances 
and  the  r^ation  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  hereto  must  be  devised 
which  w^iil  be  acceptable  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds,  and  that  a  call  for  the 
d^K)sit  of  these  bonds  will  be  put  forth  at  an  early  date  by  a  committee  of 
re£q[>onBibIe  bankers,  looking  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  will  at  once 
lighten  tlie  burden  which  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  is  now  carrying 
to  place  the  financial  structure  of  the  system  upon  a  basis  of  recognized  solvency 
and  credit,  and  as  far  as  may  be  practical  provide  means  for  the  development 
of  the  Western  Pacific  Ry."    Tu?^~«r  - -^  ^^-^ «        :; ,»  . 

Wheelinff  d  Lake  Erie  R.  i?.— On  June  8, 1908,  Judge  R,  W.  Taylor,  in  the  United 
States  district  court  at  Toledo,  appointed  B.  A.  Worthington  receiver  for  tlie 
company,  on  application  made  by  the  National  Car  Wheel  Co.,  a  creditor  to  the 
extent  of  $87,910.    On  July  21,  1910,  receiver  purchased  at  foreclosure  sale  the 
property  of  the  Toledo  Dock  &  Coal  Co.  for  $63,400.  it  being  deemed  advisable 
to  retain  control  of  this  dock  property  on  the  Toledo  Harbor.    In  June,  1912, 
.  William  M.  Duncan  was  appointed  receiver  to  succeed  B.  A.  Worthington,  who 
resigned.    In  December,  1912,  Judge  Day,  in  the  United  States  district  court  at 
Cleveland,  granted  the  request  of  minority  stockliolders  of  the  Wheeling  & 
lAke  Erie  R.  R.  Co.  to  make  the  Wabash  R.  R.  Co.  a  party  defendant  in  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  receivership  suit    Stockholders'  protective  committees : 
J.  R.  Nutt,  William  J.  Mather,  George  T.  Bishop,  Cleveland ;  John  W.  Piatten, 
New  York;  with  Calvert  Brewer,  5i5  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  and  John  M. 
Garfield,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  secretaries.    United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co., 
New  Yorlc,  and  Citizens'  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland,  depositaries.    Frank 
H.  Ginn,  counsel,  Cleveland.    The  following  constitute  a  temporary  stockholders' 
committee :  Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  and  Ralph  E.  Slavens,  New  York,  and  J.  &  J. 
Taussig  and  Wernse  &  Dlekman,  St  Louis,  Mo.    Decision :  Judge  Day,  in  the 
United  States  district  court  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  January  5,  1914,  sustaining 
the  contention  of  the  minority  stockholders,  held  illegal  and  void  the  contracts 
of  1902  and  1904,  under  which  the  Wlieeiing  &  Lake  Erie  and  Wabash  R.  Rs. 
I  were  to  turn  over  to  the  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Ry.  25  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts  on  all  traffic  interchanged.    Judgment  was  also  awarded  for 
$578,198  against  the  Wabash  and  the  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Ry.,  lessening 
by  that  amount  the  sum  (said  to  be  about  $1,000,000)  due  by  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  to  those  companies.    The  court  also  upheld  the  validity  of  the  $8,000,000 
notes  issued  in  1905,  which  were  secured  by  deposit  of  general  mortgage  bonds, 
;  and  deposited  as  part  collateral  for  the  Wabash  loan,  the  latter  having  been 
,  purchased  at  auction  on  August  1,  1913,  by  the  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  syndicate 
I  that  made  the  loan.    Foreclosure  sale :  Judge  Day,  in  the  United  States  dls- 
i  trict  cotrt  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  April  1, 1914,  ordered  the  foreclosure  sale  of 
property;  upset  price  $20,000,000.    The  xipset  price  was  increased  from  $12.- 
}  000,000  at  the  request  of  the  minority  stockholders.    The  property  was  adver- 
tised to  be  sold  at  auction  In  Cleveland  on  September  25  under  foreclosure  of 
the  general  mortgage  of  1905.    The  sale  was  to  be  made  subject  to  the  several 
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prior  lien  mortgages  executed  by  the  company  and  its  predecessor  prior  to 
August  1,  1905,  and  subject  also  to  all  equipment  trust  agreements,  including: 
the  receivers'  equipment  trust,  dated  March  1,  1913.  No  bids  were  received 
on  September  25,  1914,  the  upset  price,  $20,000,000,  being  declared  too  high. 
The  sale  was  postponed  indefinitely  and  the  matter  referred  baclc  to  Federal 
Judge  Clarke  for  further  action.  Upset  price  reduced:  In  December,  1914, 
press  dispatches  stated  that  Judge  Clarke  had  fixed  $18,500,000  as  the  price  at 
which  the  road  may  be  sold. 

Williamsville,  Oreenville  d  8t  Louis  Ry. — ^The  United  States  district  court  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  September  6,  1913,  appointed  R.  B.  Slowey,  of  Greenville,  Mo^ 
as  receiver.  The  road  was  sold  at  foreclosure  sale  on  November  10,  1914.  The 
Ozark  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  has  been  incorporated  as  the  probable  successor  to  the 
Williamsville,  Greenville  &  St.  Louis  Ry. 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota  d  Pacific  R,  R. — In  September,  1912,  a  protective  com- 
mittee was  formed  requesting  the  deposit  of  bonds  with  the  Central  Trust  Co., 
New  York,  depositary,  or  Martin's  Bank  (Ltd.),  London,  as  agent  for  deposi- 
tary. Committee:  James  N.  Wallace  (chairman),  Sidney  C.  Borg,  Charles  R. 
Cox,  R.  W.  Leigh,  and  L.  B.  Schlesinger,  with  F.  L.  Babcock,  secretary,  54 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  and  L.  C.  Krauthoff,  C.  A.  Severance,  and  A.  A.  Cook, 
as  counsel. 

Wisconsin  d  Michigan  Ry, — ^Effective  February  1,  1912,  S.  N.  Harrison,  of 
Peshtigo,  Wis.,  was  appointed  receiver  pursuant  to  order  of  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States. 

Rock  Island  Co. — ^The  following  committee  in  February,  1914,  urged  deposit  of 
the  common  and  preferred  shares  with  the  Bankers*  Trust  Co.,  New  York, 
depositary:  William  A.  Read,  Arthur  Curtiss  James,  William  Church  Osborn, 
Ogden  Mills,  Francis  L.  Hine,  Andrew  J.  Miller,  Benjamin  Strong,  Jr.,  and 
Festus  J.  Wade,  with  F.  W.  Mowle,  28  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  as  secretary, 
and  B.  W.  Jones,  16  Wall  Street,  New  York,  as  assistant  secretary.  Counsel : 
Hornblower,  Miller  &  Potter  and  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft.  Mr.  Mille 
is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bolssevain  &  Co.  and  represents  the  large  Dutch 
holdings.  The  above  stockholders'  protective  committee  sent  in  November, 
1914,  a  circular  to  holders  of  certificates  of  deposit  of  the  preferred  and  com- 
mon stock  announcing  its  Intention  to  disband.  Tentative  plan  abandoned: 
I'he  stockholders'  protective  committee,  William  A.  Read,  chairman,  on  July 
21,  1914,  announced:  "A  tentative  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Chicagoi, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  was  adopted  by  the  bondholders  and  stockholders' 
protective  committees  on  June  19,  1914.  The  plan  contemplated  that  about 
$30,000,000  should  be  raised  by  subscription  by  the  bondholders  of  the  railroad 
and  the  stockholders  of  the  Rock  Island  Qo.  to  a  proposed  7  per  cent  preferred 
stock  of  the  railway.  At  the  request  of  the  committee  a  revised  balance  sheet 
and  estimate  of  earnings  has  been  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  railway  to 
conform,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  accounting  rules  of  the  "Interstate  Commerce 
C'Ommission  as  revised  and  made  effective  July  1,  1914.  This  statement  was 
presented  on  July  17,  1914,  and  after  careful  consideration  the  stockholders' 
protective  committee  has  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  proceed  with  the  tentative 
plan.  The  syndicate  which  was  formed  to  underwrite  the  plan,  and  which 
was  oversubscribed,  has  declined  to  proceed  and  has  been  dissolved."  Investi- 
gation :  Inquiry  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Washington  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Rock  Island  System  was  commenced  October  16,  1914,  before 
(Commissioner  Clements  and  Chief  Counsel  Folk.  Inquiry  is  the  result  of  intro- 
duction in  House  in  February,  1914,  of  a  resolution  calling  for  information  as  to 
"  nature  of  control  exercised  by  said  holding  companies,"  Rock  Island  Co.  and 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  over  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Ry.  Co. ;  the  amount  of  profit  made  by  the  promoters  of  said  transac- 
tions and  banks  or  financial  institutions  connected  therewith,  and  the  effect 
of  these  transactions  upon  the  status  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Ry.  Co." 

GUGGEHHEIH  EXHIBIT. 

List  for  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industbial  Relations,  SKO^ma 
Companies  in  which  the  Members  of  the  Firm  of  M.  Guggenheim'^  SCtt^s 
are  Directors,  Etc. 

Isaac  Guggenheim,  director  in  the  following  companies:  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.,  American  Smelters  Securities  Co.,  Guggenheim  Kxploration  Co., 
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Yukon  Gold  Co.,  Chile  Exploration  Co.,  Chile  Copper  Co.,  National  Park  Bank, 
and  Mexican  Union  Railway.  Holdinjrs  in  the  following  companies:  Guggen- 
heim Exploration  Co.,  Chile  Copper  Co.,  Chile  Exploration  c3o.,  Yukon  Gold 
Co.,  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  and  American  Smelters  Secureties  Co. 

Daniel  Guggenheim,  director  in  the  following  companies :  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Co.,  American  Smelters  Securities  Co.,  Garfield  Smelting  Co.,  Gug- 
genheim Exploration  Co.,  Yukon  Gold  Co.,  Chile  Copper  Co.,  Chile  Exploration 
Co.,  Mexican  Union  Railroad  Co.,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, American  Surety  Co.,  and  Ginible  Bros.  (Philadelphia).  Holdings  in  the 
following  companies :  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Guggenheim  Explora- 
tion Co.,  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Yukon  Gold  Co., 
Braden  Copper  Mines  Co.,  Utah  Copper  Co.,  American  Smelters  Securities  Co., 
Gimble  Bros.  (Philadelphia),  New  River  Collieries  Co.,  American  Congo  Co., 
Alaska  Syndicate,  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Mining  &  Concentrating  Co.,  Chile 
Copper  Co.,  Angola  Mines  (Kongo),  and  Royal  Tj^pewriter  Co. 

Murray  Guggenheim,  director  in  the  following  companies :  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.,  American  Smelters  Secureties  Co.,  United  States  Zinc  Co.,  Bal- 
timore Copper  Smelting  &  Rolling  Co.,  Guggenheim  Exploration  Co.,  Utah 
Copper  Co.,  Yukon  Gold  Co.,  Nevada  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  Nevada  Northern 
Railroad  Co.,  New  River  Collieries  Co.,  Chile  Copper  Co.,  Chile  Exploration  O)., 
Braden  Copper  Co.,  Braden  Copper  Mines  Co.,  and  Mexican  Union  Railroad  Co. 
Holdings  in  the  following  companies :  American  Smelters  Secureties  Co.,  Ameri- 
can Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  International  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Guggenheim  Ex- 
ploration Co.,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  Utah  Copper  Co.,  Braden  Copper 
Mines  Co.,  Gimble  Bros.,  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Mining  &  Ck)ncentrating  Co., 
Alaska  Syndicate,  Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  New  River  Collieries  Co.,  Ameri- 
can Kongo  Co.,  Yukon  Gold  Co.,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Chile  Copper  Co.,  and 
Angola  Mines  (Kongo). 

S.  R.  Guggenheim,  director  in  the  following  companies:  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.,  American  Smelters  Secureties  Co.,  American  Smelters  Steam- 
ship Co.,  Braden  Copper  Co.,  Braden  Copper  Mines  Co.,  Guggenheim  Explora- 
tion Co.,  Interborough  Metropolitan  Co.,  Nevada  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  New 
River  Collieries  Co.,  Utah  Copper  CJo.,  Yukon  Gold  Co.,  Chile  Copper  Co.,  and 
Chile  Exploration  (Jo.  Holdings  in  the  above  and  following  companies:  Elec- 
tric Boat  Co.,  Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Gimble  Bros.  (Philadelphia),  and  Alaska 
Syndicate. 

Hon.  Simon  Guggenheim  has  holdings  and  is  director  in  the  following  com- 
panies: American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  American  Smelters  Securities  Co., 
Guggenheim  Exploration  Co.,  Nevada  Northern  Railroad  Co.,  Braden  Copper 
Co.,  Chile  Exploration  Co.,  Chile  Copper  Co.,  and  New  River  Collieries  Co. 


BEBWIND  EXHIBIT. 

New  York,  March  9,  1915. 
Mr.  Le^vis  K.  Brown, 

Secretary  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations^ 

Transportation  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  of  February,  which  has  not  been 
answere<l  earlier  on  account  of  my  absence,  I  would  say : 

1.  Minimum  yearly  income  for  unskilled  labor. 

We  assume  this  refers  to  outside  labor,  $514.80.  Inside  labor,  also  unskilled, 
would  be  at  least  20  per  cent  higher. 

2.  Statement  showing  policy  of  company  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
compensation  given  by  the  company  in  case  of  accidents,  covering  loss  of  limbs, 
eyes,  permanent  disability,  or  loss  of  life. 

Our  various  interests  operate  under  compensation  acts  in  all  States  except 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  State  accidents  covering  loss  of  limbs,  eyes,  and  per- 
manent disability  are  dealt  with  individually.  In  case  of  loss  of  life  the 
beneficiaries  of  every  employee  receive  compensation  from  our  relief  fund  in 
addition  to  what  is  paid  by  insurance  companies  in  cases  of  liability. 

3.  Wages  paid  monthly  to  miners  and  rate  per  ton  upon  which  wages  are 
based. 

Hand  mining,  $0.72  run  of  mine;  machine  mining,  $0.53  run  of  mine;  wages 
paid  semimonthly. 

4.  Working  hours  of  drivers,  dumpers,  and  other  unskilled  labor. 
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Working  hours  of  drivers,  dumpers,  inotormeD,  spra^gers,  and  nnskilled 
labor,  8  to  10  hours. 

^  Ttie  mini  mum  rent  rate  for  company  houses  and  the  percentage  of  cost 
upon  which  the  rent  is  figured. 

The  uiinimum  rent  on  six-i^>om  company  houses  is  $5  per  month,  including 
water.  House  rents  are  not  arrived  at  on  percentage  basis  of  their  cost  of 
construction.  A  house  to-day  costs  double  what  it  did  10  or  15  3'ears  ago.  All 
wages  pa  hi  have  advanced  from  65  to  100  per  cent.  The  cost  of  construction 
of  miners'  houses  has  increased  at  least  100  per  cent.  Rents  have  advanced 
about  30  per  cent 

We  trust  the  above  affords  the  infomiation  you  desire. 
Vei-y  trul}%  yours, 

EdWABO  J.   BEBWirVD. 


O01GPER8  EXHIBIT. 

National  Liberal  Imicioration  I.£AorE, 

150  Nawau  Street,  New  York, 

Agreement  entered  into  June  17,  1912,  by  and  between  the  National  Liberal 
Immigration  I^eague  of  New  York,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Bela  A.  S^Eeljr, 
of  New  Yorlc,  party  of  tl»e  second  part,  witnesseth : 

First.  Party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  endeavor  to  raise  financial  support 
for  the  National  Liberal  Immigration  T^eague  and  party  of  the  first  part  agrees 
and  obliges  itself  to  pay  to  party  of  the  second  part  commissions  as  stated  in 
the  following  paragraph  for  each  and  all  contributions  and  donations  secured 
by  party  of  the  second  part. 

Second.  It  is  mutually  agreed  by  the  contracting  parties  that  party  of  the 
first  part  will  pay  to  party  of  the  second  part  the  following  commissions  oa 
each  of  the  donations  and  contributions  secured  by  party  of  the  second  part : 

(a)  On  sums  over  |10,000  (ten  thousand  dollars),  a  commission  of  10  per 
cent  (ten  per  cent) ; 

<b)  On  sums  over  $5,000  (fi\^  ttiousand  dollars)  up  to  $10,000  (ten  thousand 
dollars),  a  commission  of  15  per  cent  (fifteen  per  cent) ; 

(c)  On  sums  over  $1,000  (one  thousand  dollars)  op  to  $5,000  (five  thou- 
sand dollars),  a  commission  of  20  per  cent  (twenty  per  cent) ; 

(d)  On  sums  amounting  to  $1,000  (one  thousand  dollars)  or  less,  a  com* 
mission  of  25  per  cent  (twenty-five  per  cent) ; 

(e)  On  all  contributions  and  donations  made  by  parties  after  one  year  has 
elapsed  since  their  first  contribution  was  made,  party  of  the  first  part  will  pay 
to  party  of  the  second  part  a  commission  of  only  10  per  cent  (ten  i^er  cent), 
irrespective  of  the  size  of  such  contributions  or  donations. 

Third.  It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  when  a  single  contribution 
is  made  by  business  concerns  known  as  trusts  or  holding  companies,  this 
contribution  comprising  the  contributijons  of  several  subsidiary  companies  of 
such  trust  or  holding  company  (like  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation),  then 
the  amount  of  such  contribution  Is  to  be  subdivideil  by  the  number  of  companies 
belonging  to  such  trust  or  holding  company  and  the  percentage  of  commission 
is  to  be  determined  by  and  to  be  paid  on  each  of  the  average  amounts  shown 
by  the  subdivision  stated  above. 

Fourth.  Party  of  tiie  first  part  agrees  to  pay  to  party  of  the  second  part  a 
weekly  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  to  cover  his  personal  expenses,  the 
total  of  such  payments,  however,  to  be  deductetl  from  the  total  of  commissions 
due  to  party  of  the  second  part. 

Fifth.  Party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  for  party 
of  the  second  part  and  such  necessary  business  expenses  as  typewriting,  etc. 

This  agreement  can  be  discontinued  by  eitiier  party  in  giving  two  weeks* 
notice  to  the  other  party. 

N.  Behab. 
Bella  A  Sekelt. 

WrasBAMN,  CoLN,  Auffust  22,  1915: 

My  Deab  Mb.  Sekely  :  I  am  going  shortly  to  Liverpool,  as  everything  d^i^dis 
on  the  decision  taken  there.  I  will  do  my  best — as  far  as  argument  and  per- 
suasion can  go. 

Received  your  friendly  lines  the  5th  inst.  I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Waron  or  otherwise  the  $30. 
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Very  glad  to  hear  that  you  will  go  often  to  the  office. 

I  enjoyed  the  trip  In  the  steamer  where  I  could  do  gootl  service  by  refraining 
from  sitting  at  table  at  night  for  supper.  No  more  so,  since  I  must  count  the 
sous  and  the  pfennigs. 

Let  us  hope,  with  kind  regarils  for  you  and  Mr.  Berlin, 
Yours, 

N.  Behab. 

My  address:  9  Rue  Wauquelin,  Paris. 

I  hope  you  will  obtain  from  Mr.  O'Brien  to  sign  a  letter  to  the  signatories, 
which  I  will  send  by  next  mail.  The  object  of  the  letter  in  question  is  to 
notify  our  signatories  that  we  will  append  their  names  to  our  arguments. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  circular  letters  appealing  to  corporations  for  the 
customary  contributions  and  cash  signed  by  the  field  representative,  who  is 
B,  A.  Sekely: 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPAATMKNT. 

Educational  committee:  N.  Behar,  managing  director;  John  E.  O'Brien,  sec- 
retary; B.  A.  Sekely,  field  representative;  Arthur  F,  Day;  George  M.  Dodge; 
Michael  J.  Drummond ;  Charles  W.  Eliot ;  Judson  Harmon ;  John  J.  Hynes ; 
G.  Gumby  Jordan;  Charles  R.  Parkhurst;  Charles  L.  Stickney;  William  E. 
Story ;  William  Sulzer ;  F.  William  Vogt. 

NATIONAL   LIBEBAL   IMMIGRATION    LEAGL^E. 

(Selection  and  distribution  rather  than  restriction.) 

Headquarters,  No.  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City.    Telephone,  4762  Beek- 
man.     P.  O.  Box,  1261. 

October  14,  1913. 
Susquehanna  Coal  Co., 

907  Arcade  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Gentlemen  :  There  are  now  eight  new  restrictive  bills  before  Congress.  One 
of  them,  intro<luced  by  Representative  Roddenbery,  provides  for  an  educational 
test,  increase  of  head  tax  from  $4  to  $25,  i)ossesslon  of  $100,  and  a  physical  test 
like  that  imposed  on  recruits  for  the  Navy. 

Worst  of  all  these  bills  Is  the  new  Dillingham  measure,  providing  that  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  number  of  any  nationality  in  this  country  shall 
be  admitted  In  any  one  year. 

As  soon  as  the  regular  session  of  Congress  opens  there  will  be  started  a  bitter 
fight  on  immigration.  We  must  be  prepared,  and  the  most  effective  way  Is  to 
Btrengthen  the  hands  of  this  league,  which  is  the  official  organization  of  the  lib- 
eral Immigration  movement.  To  do  this  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  who  be- 
lieves In  keeping  the  gates  of  America  open  to  deserving  Immigrants. 

This  league  has  no  lobby  in  Washington  and  never  has  had  one.  It  has  al- 
ways worked  openly  In  legitimate  and  commendable  ways,  by  educating  public 
opinion,  by  holding  meetings  in  various  parts  of  this  country,  and  sending  dele- 
gations to  Washington  when  necessary.  We  believe  this  honest  expression  of 
enlightened  public  sentiment  will  In  the  end  triumph  over  the  methods  of  the 
restrlctlonlsts.  But  we  must  present  a  united  front,  and  to  that  end  we  ask  you 
to  send  your  contribution,  as  you  did  last  March. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

National  Liberal  Immigration  Leagit:. 
Per  Field  Representative. 
BAS/SP. 


some  corporations*  contbibutions. 

1912. 

Nov.  20.  Berwlnd-White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  New  York $r)00.  00 

May  24.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh 250. 00 

Aug.  26.  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh 200. 00 

Nov.  25.  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh 100.00 

May    2.  Jacob  H.  Schlff,  New  York 100.  00 

Sept.  23.  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co..  Pittsburgh 50. 00 

91  contributions  ranging  from  $0.50  to  $25 357.  30 

Total 1 1,  557. 30 
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1918. 

Mar.    1.  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia $500.00 

Feb.     2.  I^ackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y 100. 00 

Mar.  24.  Rogers-Brown  Iron  Co.,  Buffalo 50.00 

Mar.  26.  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa >__  50. 00 

76  contributions  ranging  from  $0.50  to  $25 304. 90 

Total 1, 004.90 

Mat  29.  1913. 

Income  of  the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League  from  Jan.  1, 1913,  to  date : 

Mar.    1.  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa $500.00 

Feb.     2.  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y 100. 00 

Mar.  24.  Rogers-Brown  Iron  Co.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y 50. 00 

Mar.  26.  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa 50. 00 

May  27.  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 250.00 

114  contributions  ranging  from  $0.50  to  $25 558. 40 

Total 1 1,  508.  40 


Rough  drafts  used  as  basis  for  letter  to  Andrew  Carnegie,  appealing  for  con- 
tributions and  Indorsing  National  Association  of  Manufacturers : 

Dear  Sib:  May  I  for  a  moment  claim  your  kind  attention  to  the  character  and 
labors  of  the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League? 

The  chief  aim  of  our  league  is  to  preserve  for  our  country  the  benefits  of  immi- 
gration while  keeping  out  undesirable  immigrants. 

Amongst  our  definite  achievements,  I  may  say  that  since  December,  1905,  our 
league  has,  by  means  of  open  agitation,  through  mass  meetings  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  argumentative  literature,  defeated  all  anti-immigration  bills,  beginning 
with  the  Gardner  bill.  No.  8495,  introduced  that  year,  which  provided  for  a  $40 
head  tax.  Conspicuous  amongst  such  bills  defeated  by  us  was  the  Hayes  bill 
of  1910. 

All  along  -we  have  ceaselessly  been  advocating  the  distribution  of  Immigrants 
and  labor,  improvements  in  steerage  conditions,  and  increased  facilities  for  the 
naturalization  of  aliens  worthy  of  that  prlvlege,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  has 
been  our  continued  aim  to  promote  good  citizenship  and  patriotic  sentiment 
amongst  immigrants. 

Up  till  recently  we  w^ere  receiving  from  a  steamship  line  (name)  $15,000  per 
annum,  which,  however,  scarcely  covered  our  running  expenses,  considering  the 
vast  amount  of  literature  we  print  and  distribute  during  the  year.  But  the 
steamship  line  In  question  no  longer  see  their  way  to  keep  up  their  contribution, 
and  so  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  for  support  upon  appeals  to  private  citizens. 
We  are  confident  that  the  responses  will  come  in  according  to  our  deserts. 

As  a  friend  of  our  cause,  as  shown  by  yourself  in  your  letter  to  our  president, 
February  2,  1911,  we  w^ould  appeal  to  you  to  head  our  list  of  subscribers. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

The  league,  however,  is  fully  inclined  to  indorse  the  National  Council  for 
Industrial  Defense,  organized  and  conducted  under  the  leadership  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  We  are  convinced  that  their  acivlties 
are  beneficent  to  labor  as  well  as  to  capital,  to  employees  as  well  as  to  em- 
ployers. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

The  foregoing  paragraph  was  evidently  an  afterthought 

4 

NATIONAL  LIBERAL  IMMIGSATION   LEAGUE. 

Statement  of  income  and  liabilities,  July  1,  1910-November  20,  1911: 
Cr. 

Receipts —  .IT 

Paris $15,000.00  ;    :  V 

Subscriptions    for    the    distribution    of    l*rof. 

Charles  W.  Eliot's  letter 1,584.30 

Dues   and   donations 380.  42 

Total   Income $16,064.72 
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Dr. 

Expenditures — 

From  July  1,  1910,  to  Nov.  20,  1911 $19,  476. 19 

Deficit 2, 511.  47 

Deficit  July   1,   1910 1,680.70 

Total  deficit,  Nov.  20,  1911 4, 192. 17 

Liabilities  to  date 1,974.97 

Total  deficit  and  liabilities 6,167.14 


The  foregoing  financial  statement  discloses  a  deficit  of  $6,167.14  and  shows 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Behar,  managing  director  of  the  National  Liberal  Immi- 
gration League,  sent  the  following  cablegram  and  letter  confirming  the  same: 

[Postal  Telegraph  Commercial  Cables  Telegram.] 

December  15,  1911. 
Diroclor  Storm, 

Hamburg- Amcrika  Linic,  Hamburg,  Germany: 

We  owe  over  seven  thousand  dollars  in  salaries,  rent,  printing,  etc.  Unless 
we  pay  innnediately,  we  will  be  sued  and  put  in  bankruptcy  with  disagreeable 
consequences  for  all  concerned. 

Behar. 


December  15,  1911. 
Mr.  Adolph  Storm, 

Director  Hamburg-Amerika  Linie,  Hamburg,  Germany, 

Dear  Sir  :  This  morning  I  said  to  Mr.  Boas  that  I  am  continually  assailed  by 
creditors  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  rent,  printing,  etc.  I  added  that  It 
liad  been  suggested  to  me  to  send  these  people  to  him,  but  he  had  always  acted 
so  kindly  and  gentlemanlike  that  I  found  it  my  duty  to  spare  him  any  trouble. 
He  suggested  to  me  to  address  to  you  the  following  cablegram : 

"  We  owe  over  seven  thousand  dollars  in  salaries,  rent,  printing,  etc.    Unless 
we  pay  immediately,  we  will  be  sued  and  put  In  bankruptcy,  with  disagreeable 
consequences  for  all  concerned." 
which  I  did. 

Very  truly,  yours. 

The  following  is  a  banking  statement  of  Nissim  Behar  In  account  with  the 
Guarantee  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  on  the  company's  financial  blank : 

Nissim  Bcliary  JoO  Nassau  f^trcrt,  Xein  York,  in  account  with  Guaranty  Trust  Co, 

of  Neio  York. 

If  no  report  be  made  within  ten  days  the  account  will  be  considered  correct. Vouchers 

returned. 

Line.  Total. 

No.         Day.         Checks.         Day.         Checks.         Date.         Deposits. 

1  10  $1,083.13        10  $1,083.13  0  $11,083.13 

2  17  200  17 

3  28  9, 800  20  9, 800 

Balance  interest  to  Dec.  28  8. 13 


Total   (Dec.  31,  1910) 11,083.13  11,091.36 

Balance 8. 13 


The  following  is  a  carbon  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Behar,  managing  director 
of  the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  to  Messrs.  Japhot  &  Saget.  Com- 
panle  Generale  Transatlantique,  Rue  Auber,  Paris,  France,  appealing  for  con- 
tributions to  start  a  tremendous  agitation  throughout  the  country  against  immi- 
gration legislation.  The  letter  discloses  the  activiy  of  former  Congressman 
Bennet  and  the  "  service  "  rendered  by  the  Socialist  paper,  the  New  York  Call. 
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N.  L.  I.  LEAGUE. 

CJoiTosponilonce  file. 
Subject  : 

No^^EMBER  23,  1910. 
Messrs.  J  a  phot  &  Saget, 

Companie  Generale  TransatlantiquCf  Rue  Auber^  Paris,  France. 

Gentlemen  :  We  arrived  safely  on  the  22(1  Instant.  I  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  steamer  without  any  formality,  as  an  American  citizen;  but  my  baggage 
naturally  went  with  the  rest  to  Ellis  Island,  causing  me  some  annoyance  and  loss 
of  time.  On  the  24th  I  went  to  Washington  to  see  the  Secretary  and  hand  him 
over  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  our  league,  of  which  I  inclose  copy.  I  inclose 
also  clipping  from  the  Sun  on  this  subject.  The  same  has  been  appearing 
throughout  the  press  generally,  even  in  tlie  Call,  which  is  the  Socialist  paper. 

Though  I  am  personally  not  unknown  to  the  Secretary,  still  I  took  with  me 
my  friend,  Mr.  William  S.  Bennet,  who  is  prominent  in  the  Republican  Party. 
The  Secretary  assured  us  that  he  and  the  President  are  anxious  to  prevent  the 
breaking  of  family  ties  of  American  residents,  but  the  law  must  be  obeyetl,  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  given  by  the  Solicitor,  as  per  inclosed.  But  he  will  do  his 
best  to  make  the  application  as  rare  and  as  lenient  as  possible. 

As  to  the  consequences  of  the  last  election,  I  was  told  at  Washington  that  they 
would  be  felt  in  the  tariff  question,  the  Democrats  being  since  long  declared 
against  the  tariff,  if  not  unanimously,  at  any  rate  in  an  overwhelming  majority. 
As  to  the  immigration  question,  there  are  Democratic  restrict ionlsts  as  well  as 
liberals,  and  to  be  more  correct,  they  go  according  to  the  manifestation  of  public 
opinion. 

I  will  urge  all  my  friends  to  start  a  tremendous  agitation  throughout  the 
country,  beginning  in  December  and  continuing  through  January.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  receive  your  contribution  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  am  compelled  to 
make  Inroads  now  before  the  end  of  November  In  the  supplies  which  are  to  last 
until  August,  1911. 

Respectfully,  yours. 
NB-SRP. 


The  following  letter  is  from  Mr.  Rene  Sagot  to  Mr.  Behar,  responding  to  the 
latter*s  letter  of  November  23,  1910 : 

Paris,  30th  Desemhar,  1910, 
Dear  Mr.  Behar  : 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  had  a  good  crossing  on  the  Chicago  and  that  yon 
landed  safely  on  the  other  side. 

I  suppose  my  chiefs  have  now  written  to  you.  Anyhow  I  most  thank  you 
for  the  very  Interesting  literature  you  have  forwarded  to  me. 

Would  you  mind  In  future  addressing  your  correspondence  to  my  chief  alone 
and  not  mention  ray  name  on  the  address,  as  I  am  far  from  being  on  the  same 
footing  In  the  firm. 

Wishing  you  a  happy,  healthy,  and  prosperous  new  year,  believe  me,  dear 
Mr.  Behar, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Rene  Saqot. 


Here  is  a  copy  of  the  original  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Pannes,  on  the  official  letter- 
head of  the  Hamburg- American  line : 

H.  A. 

P. 

A.  G. 

Hamburg- American  Line, 

902  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  January  20, 1909. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Boas, 

Resident  Director  and  General  Manager  Hamburg- American  Line, 

Ji5  Broadway,  New  Yov^ 

Dear  Mr.  Boas  :  Your  wire  arrived  too  late  to  secure  to-day  the  Information 
you  want  on  Charles  Nagel.  but  I  shall  do  my  best  to  write  you  fully  to-morrow. 
The  Inclosed  article  appeared  In  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  on  January  19, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  Pannes. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  dispatch  printed  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  : 

WAGEL  SLATED  FOR  CABINET  POSITION — SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR  PORT- 
FOLIO FOB  NATIONAL  COMMITTEEMAN — HIS  NAME  ON  THE  LIST — TAFT  PLANS  TO 
KEEP  IT  THERE,  ACCORDING  TO  RELIABLE  REPORT — NO  PULLING  FOR  HIM — ST. 
UOUISAN*S   WORK  ATTRACTED  ATTENTION  OF  PRESIDENT-ELECT  LONG  AGO. 

(Special  dispatch  to  the  Glolie-Democrat.) 

Washington,  January  18, 

From  a  source  whose  reliability  can  not  be  brought  into  question,  it  was 
learned  to-day  that  the  name  of  Charles  Nagel,  of  St.  Louis,  appears  at  this 
time  on  the  tentative  list  of  the  Cabinet  of  President-elect  Taft.  The  place 
opposite  the  name  of  Mr.  Nagel  is  that  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

FYom  the  same  source  comes  the  story  that  Mr.  Taft,  having  completed  a 
tentative  draft  of  his  Cabinet  slate,  does  not  propose  to  change  it  before  his 
departure  for  Panama.  He  will  upon  his  return  take  up  with  Senator  Knox, 
who  is  to  be  his  Secretary  of  State,  some  of  the  Cabinet  places  which  have  not 
been  definitely  offered  to  the  men  picked  out  for  them.  Close  up  to  March  4, 
when  he  is  to  be  inaugurated,  the  President  elect  will  make  his  final  revision 
in  the  light  of  some  Inquiries  which  Mr.  Knox  is  to  make  for  him. 

WANTED  MISSOLTII  TO  HA^-E  PLACE. 

It  develops  that  early  tn  his  consideration  of  his  Cabinet  the  President-elect 
determined  that  Missouri  should  have  a  place.  One  of  the  fond  desires  of  Mr. 
Taft  was  to  carry  Missouri.  He  felt  that  there  would  be  a  labor  defection 
which  would  make  him  suffer  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  during  the  campaign,  twitted  Mr.  Taft  repeatedly  about  carry- 
ing Missouri,  telling  the  candidate  that  he  might  make  a  good  race  (the  Presi- 
dent was  always  confidence  of  Mr.  Taft's  election,  and  said  so  to  nil  who  asked 
lilm),  but  he  never  would  duplicate  his  own  performance  in  introducing  the 
"  mysterious  stranger  "  into  the  Republican  camp.  When  the  slow  returns  made 
It  apparent  that  Taft  had  carried  Missouri  there  was  a  rapid-fire  exchange  of 
pleasantries  between  the  ti^'O. 

HEARD   GOOD   ABOirT   NAGEL. 

Mr.  Nagel  was  brought  to  the  favorable  attention  of  Mr.  Taft  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Taft  was  several  times  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Nagel.  Mr.  Taft  often  heard  eulogistic  references  to  Mr.  Nagel  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  While  the  national  campaign  was  on,  the  best  of  reports  came  from 
Chicago  as  to  the  intelligent  advice  which  Mr.  Nagel  was  able  to  give  to  the 
campaign  managers.  Not  only  was  he  referred  to  In  many  steps  taken  in  the 
Middle  West,  but  he  had  a  controlling  voice,  so  it  was  said,  in  many  of  the 
general  policies  adopted  In  the  national  campaign. 

It  was  also  asserted  to-day  that  no  member  of  the  Taft  Cabinet  will  come 
into  his  place  with  le®?  of  wiring  pulling  and  solicitation  in  his  behalf.  It  is 
fsaid  that  after  a  dignified  presentation  of  Mr.  Nagel's  name  from  the  right 
quarters  no  campaign  was  carried  on  In  his  behalf,  and  that  the  only  further 
representations  made  were  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Taft,  who  sought  additional 
Information. 

ONI.T  ONE  AD\'ERSE  REPORT. 

•  The  only  adverse  movement  in  connection  with  Mr.  Nagel's  name  was  that 
which  involved  bringing  the  President-elect's  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Nagel's  law  firm  had  as  clients  a  big  brewery  concern,  and  also,  at  one  time, 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  This  information  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Taft  by  one  of 
his  senatorial  friends  with  whom  he  went  over  his  tentative  Cabinet  list  Re- 
cently the  President-elect  has  fully  informed  himself  as  to  the  reports.  After 
weighing  them  carefully,  he  is  said  to  have  fully  determined  that  Mr.  Nagel's 
high  personal  character  and  the  character  of  his  law  service  has  been  such  as  in 
no  way  to  disqualify  him  for  the  service  which  Mr.  Taft  seeks  at  his  hands. 

Although  Mr.  Nagel's  name  has  been  frequently  associated  with  the  place  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  is  said  that  place  will  go  to  R.  A.  Ballinger.  of 
the  State  of  Washington. 
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TREASURY  PORTFOLIO  UNFILLED. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  January  18, 

That  the  President-elect  has  not  determined  who  is  to  be  his  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that  he  to-day  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  J.  Shaffer,  president  of  the  Chicago  Post,  regarding  the  qualifications 
of  the  several  Chicagoans  whose  appointment  has  been  urged  by  Schaffer,  who 
came  here  at  the  special  request  of  the  President-elect  for  this  conference. 
He  says  Mr.  Taft  is  giving  careful  attention  to  the  Treasury  portfolio,  and  that 
he  may  not  decide  the  matter  until  Immediately  before  his  inauguration. 

Walter  S.  Dickey,  Republican  State  chairman  of  Sllssourl,  will  talk  politics 
with  Mr.  Taft  to-morrow\ 

The  following  letter  is  upon  the  official  letterhead  of  the  Hamburg- American 
Line,  and  discloses  the  campaign  to  make  Mr.  Charles  Nagel  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  of  President  Taf t's  Cabinet : 

H.  A. 
P.     • 
A.  G. 

HAMBURG-AlfERICAN  LiNE, 

902  Olive  Strccty  St,  Louis,  January  21,  1909. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Boas, 

Resident  Director  and  General  Manager  Hamburg-American  TAne, 

Ji5  Broadway,  New  York, 

Dear  lif r.  Boas  :  The  inclosed  abstract  from  the  Book  of  St.  I^ouisans  contains 
condensed  information  on  Mr.  Nagel's  professional  and  political  career,  also  of 
the  career  of  his  former  partner.  Judge  Finkelnburg. 

Mr.  Nagel  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Busch  and  is  attorney  for 
the  Ahheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association. 

I  am  now  waiting  for  additional  information  from  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Wright,  an 
attorney,  with  whom  I  am  very  well  acquainted  and  on  whose  discretion  I 
can  rely  absolutely. 

Information  secured  from  other  sources  is  too  general  in  its  nature  and,  I 
suppose,  of  no  use  to  you.  I  refer  to  the  general  statements  that  he  is  highly 
respected,  upright,  a  conservative,  etc. 

The  Inclosed  clipping  is  from  to-day's  Globe-Democrat. 

I  hope  to  have  other  particulars  to-morrow  morning  in  time  for  the  mail» 
which  reaches  New  York  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  Pannes. 

nagel  quits  pierce  case — ^FILES  FOR^IAL  NOTICE  OF  WITHDRAWAL  IN  KISSOUSI 
SUPREME  COURT — HIS  CONNECTION  WITH  SUIT — ^ACTION  IS  NO  SURPRISE,  BUT  MAT 
HAVE  BEEN  HASTENED  BY  TALK  OF  A  CABINET  OFFICER. 

(Special  dispatch  to  the  Glolw-Democrat.) 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  January  20. 

Charles  Nagel,  of  the  firm  of  Nagel  &  Klrby,  of  St.  Louis,  w^ho  is  said  to  be 
on  the  Taft  Cabinet  slate  for  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  to-day 
filetl  with  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  formal  notice  of  the  with- 
drawal of  his  firm  as  associate  counsel  for  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co.,  which  in 
the  ouster  suits  was  shown  to  be  largely  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  The 
notice  of  withdrawal  was  sent  by  mall. 

When  Gov.  Hadley,  then  attorney  general,  filed  his  oil  suits  to  oust  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Republic  Oil  Cos.  from  the  State  and  to  revoke  the  charter 
of  the  Waters-Pierce  Co.,  the  latter  a  Missouri  corporation,  Charles  Nagel 
was  to  have  been  general  counsel  for  the  Waters-Pierce  Co.  His  outlined 
policy  of  defense  did  not  suit  Mr.  H.  Clay  Pierce,  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  company,  and  Judge  John  D.  Johnson  was  made  general  counsel 
and  Judge  Sam  Priest  his  associate.  Nagel  was  retained  in  a  minor  capacity 
and  took  little  part  in  the  hedring  of  the  oil  cases  before  (Commissioner  Anthony, 
About  his  only  connection  with  the  case  was  in  consultation  and  In  making  a 
final  argument  of  about  an  hour  before  the  commissioner  In  St.  Louis  when  the 
case  was  submitted  on  the  testimony. 

Although  Mr.  Nagel  stated  some  time  ago  that  he  meant  to  withdraw  from 
the  case,  the  fact  that  President-elect  Taft  has  slated  him  for  a  Cabinet  posi- 
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tlon  as  a  reward  for  his  good  work  for  Republicanism  In  Missouri  while  serving 
as  national  committeeman  may  have  hastened  his  action. 
Here  is  a  biographical  writeup  of  Mr.  Charles  Nagel  : 

(From  Book  of  St.  Loulsans,  published  by  the  St.  Loals  Republic,  1906.     Data  for  bio- 
■  graphical  sketches  furnished  by  the  parties  themselves.) 

Nagel,  Chables,  lawyer,  born  in  Colorado  County,  Tex.,  August  9,  1849;  son 
of  Dr.  Herman  and  Fredericka  Nagel;  educated  in  country  school  in  Colorado 
County^  Tex. ;  academic  course  in  private  school  and  high  school,  St.  Louis,  two 
years'  course  in  St.  Louis  Law  School,  and  one  year  in  University  of  Berlin, 
where  studied  Roman  la\V,  political  economy,  etc. ;  married,  first,  Louisville,  Ky., 
1876,  Fannie  Brandels ;  one  child,  Hildegard,  living ;  married,  second,  St.  Louis, 
1895,  Anne  Schepley,  four  children,  Mary  S.,  Edith,  Charles,  and  Anne  Dorothe. 
Returned  to  St,  Louis  after  studying  abroad  in  1873,  and  engaged  in  practice; 
associated  at  different  times  with  various  partners,  and  January  1,  1903,  became 
partner  in  firm  of  Finkelnburg,  Nagel  &  Kirby,  which  changed,  on  the  with- 
drawal of  Judge  Finkelnburg,  June,  1905,  to  Nagel  &  Kirby.  Since  1875  has 
been  professor  at  St.  Louis  Law  School.  Has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  public  library,  trustee  Washington  University ;  member  of  board  of  con- 
trol of  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts ;  member  St.  Louis  Turner  Society,  Repub- 
lican. Member  Missouri  House  of  Representatives,  1881-82.  President  city 
council,  St.  Louis,  1893-1897.  Clubs :  St.  Louis,  University,  Commercial,  Mercan- 
tile, Round  Table,  Noonday.  Office:  700  Security  Building.  Residence:  3726 
Washington  Boulevard. 

Finkelnburg,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  lawyer,  born  near  Cologne,  Prussia,  April 
6,  1837 ;  educated  in  Germany  and  St.  Charles,  Mo. ;  attended  St.  Charles  Col- 
lege, Missouri,  and  graduate<l  Cincinnati  Law  College ;  married,  first  Emma  Rom- 
bauer ;  married,  second,  Ida  M.  Jorgensen.  Admitted  to  Missouri  bar  1860.  Mem- 
ber Missouri  Legislature  18G4-1868.  Member  of  Congress  1868-1872 ;  Republican 
nominee  for  governor  of  Missouri  1876,  defeated ;  same  for  supreme  Judge  1898, 
defeated ;  appointed  district  judge  May  20,  1905.  Member  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Republican.  Author.  Practice  in  the  supreme  court  and  the  courts  of 
appeal  In  Missouri,  1894.  Wrote  article  on  the  power  of  the  State  to  regulate 
prices  and  charges,  American  Law  Review,  July,  1898.  Clubs :  Mercantile,  Uni- 
versity.   Office:  Room  320  Custom  House.    Residence:  4312  Westminster  Place, 


The  following  is  another  letter  on  the  official  letterhead  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  which  is  self-explanatory : 

H.A. 

P. 
A.G. 

Hambubg-Amebican  Line, 
002  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  January  2S,  1909, 
Mr.  Emil  L.  Boas, 

Resident  Director  and  General  Manager  Hamburg-American  Line, 

45  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Deab  Mb.  Boas  :  Mr.  Wright  could  not  let  me  know  until  to-day  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  about  Mr.  Nagel.  Mr.  Wright  says  that  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Nagers  intimate  friends  he  Is  well  fitted  for  the  post  and  not  likely  to  favor 
legislation  restricting  Immigration,  since  Missouri  and  the  Southwest  are  In 
great  nee<l  of  immigrants. 

This  and  the  information  already  sent  you  Is  all  I  can  secure  at  present.  If 
you  wish  me  to  try  for  more  definite  information,  I  ".shall  do  my  best  to  find 
out  more. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  Pannes. 

Here  is  a  most  illuminating  and  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Behar,  managing 
director  of  the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  to  Mr.  Emil  L.  Boas, 
resident  director  of  the  Hamburg- American  line: 

;, .  Januaby  24,  1908. 

Ktn  Emil  L.  Boas, 

Resident  Director  Hamburg-American  Line, 

35  Broadway,  New  York. 

Deab  Sib:  Tlie  league  has  so  far  succeeded  in  checking  the  efforts  of  the 
restrictionists,  but  the  foes  of  Immigration  are  the  kind  of  people  whose  energy 
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Is  increased  by  oppoBition,  and  whose  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  grow  by 
defeat.  The  Junior  Order  teuts  have  multipiled  in  Penneiyivania  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  delegates  of  the  Immigration  Bertriction  Vdtigue 
and  of  other  restrictive  organizations  are  agitating  everywhere. 

We  have  sent  to  Washington  a  number  of  delegations  composed  of  members 
of  various  nationalities,  but  the  delegates  were  not  really  chosen  by  bodies  of 
their  own  nationality.  If  we  are  to  continue  the  campaign  successfully  we 
must  penetrate  into  the  masses  and  interest  them  to  send  delegations  and  in- 
struct Congress  that  they  are  opposed  to  further  restriction  of  immigration. 

Our  agitation  shoold  be  carried  on  in  the  following  ways : 

First.  Through  mass  meetings  organized  in  all  important  centers — voting 
resolutions. 

Second.  Through  delegations  to  Ck>ngress  and  to  all  important  conventions. 

Third.  Through  public  lectures  and  through  special  delegates  visiting  men's 
and  women's  clubs  throughout  the  country. 

Fourth.  Through  delegates  visiting  the  societies  of  various  nationalities,  as 
Italians,  Hebrewis,  Hungarians,  etc.,  including  the  unions,  for  the  purpose  of 
advocating  liberal  immigration. 

Fifth.  Through  literature.  The  league  ought  to  continue  to  send  pamphlets 
and  other  publications  to  tiie  Members  of  Congress  and  other  notable  citizens 
and  to  the  public  in  generaL 

Sixth.  Through  correspondence.  We  have  to  send  appeals  and  communica- 
tions to  some  15,000  influential  persons,  most  of  them  clergj-men. 

In  order  to  prove  effective,  the  propaganda  must  be  carried  on  steadily  all 
the  year  round.  It  would  require  vast  financial  resources  to  cover  adeqimtely 
all  the  above-enumerated  jpoints.  However,  if  we  tmd  a  definite  sum  of  mon^r 
to  spend  annually,  we  could  arrange  a  plan  for  a  systematic  campaign,  select- 
ing the  most  important  means  of  agitation.  The  formulation  of  such  a  plan  is 
obviously  impossible  when  we  have  no  idea  to  what  amount  we  may  commit 
ourselves.  We  therefore  suggest  that  a  regular  subvention  would  greatly  en- 
hance the  value  of  our  activity. 

Hoping  you  will  take  this  matter  into  consideration  for  the  present  year,  I 
remain. 

Sincerely,  yours, 


Managing  Director, 


The  following  is  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  National  Liberal  Immigra- 
tion League,  of  which  Mr.  Edward  Lauterbach  at  the  time  was  president : 

(Edward  Lauterbach,  president.  S.  M.  Newman,  first  vice  president.  Wm.  D. 
Eckert,  second  vice  president.  Frank  Y.  Anderson,  third  vice  president  J.  B. 
Young,  fourth  vice  president  Antonio  Zucca,  treasurer.  N.  Behar,  managing 
director.    Mark  J.  Katz,  John  E.  O'Brien,  sckretaries. 

Advisory  committee:  William  S.  Bennett,  Benjamin  F.  Buck,  David  James 
Burrcll,  Frank  S.  Gannon,  Louis  N.  Hammerling,  J.  J.  B.  Johnsonius,  Herman 
C.  Kudlich,  Louis  Edward  Levy,  R.  D.  Silliman,  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  Benjamin  F. 
Tracy,  Gallus  Thomann.) 

NATIONAL  LIBEK.U:,  IMMIGBATION  LEACrE. 

(For  the  proper  regulation  and  better  distribution  of  Immigration.) 

Headquarters,  No.  150  Nassau  Street.  New  York  City.    Telephone,  4762  Beek- 

man.    P.  O.  box,  1261. 

Gentlemen  :  Since  1906  this  league  has  kept  America's  door  open  to  deserv- 
ing immigrants.  Without  it,  as  Members  of  Congress  and  others  have  repeatedly 
asserted,  laws  would  have  been  enacted  to  shut  out  yearly  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Immigrants,  whose  labor  is  so  much  needed  for  our  great  industries. 

In  addition  this  league  has  constantly  advocated  remedial  legislation,  such 
as  Federal  distribution  of  immigrants,  deportation  of  criminals,  and  other 
measures  that  would  take  away  the  evils  of  immigration  while  preserving  Its 
great  blessings. 

We  also  do  educational  work  by  distributing  our  literature  among  libraries 
and  debating  societies,  from  whom  we  receive  dally  requests  for  pamphlets. 
In  this  way  we  are  building  up  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  liberal  immigt*ation 
among  future  citizens. 
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.  Our  league  had  fully  carried  its  claims  for  support  from  all  public-spirited 
citizens,  and  especially  those  who  are  connected  with  industries  whose  existence 
is  made  possible  by  the  influx  of  alien  unskilled  labor  that  can  not  be  replaced 
by  the  native  element.  In  default  of  such  support  we  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
up  our  work,  and  the  Immigration  Restriction  League,  of  Boston,  will  have  the 
field  to  itself. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Sekely,  our  field  representative,  will  call  on  you,  and  we  bespeak 
your  kind  consideration  on  his  behalf. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

EL-NCM.  Preaident, 

No  contract  binding  upon  ihis  league  unless  countersigned  by  the  managing 
director.  No  person  is  authorized  to  tise  the  name  of  the  league  otherwise  than 
in  connection  with  its  corporate  activity. 


The  following  are  financial  statements  of  the  National  Liberal  Immigration 
League  showing  moneys  which  they  received  from  some  of  the  corporations : 

National  Liberal  Immigration  L^otte, 

New  York,  April  10, 1907. 

STATEMENT. 

Dr. 

Amount  brought  forward  from  statement  of  Nov.  9, 

1906 $41L  60 

To  expenditures  from  Nov.  9,  1906,  to  Apr.  10,  1907, 

as  per  detailed  account  herewith 14, 913.  71 

$15, 325. 81 

Cr 

By  cash  received 15,000.  00 

By  donations  received 46. 50 

By  membership  dues  received 86.  00 

15,082.50 


Balance  due 232.  81 

Liabilities 2, 071. 15 


2,  303.  96 

National  Liberal  Immigration  Leagxte, 

New  York,  January  i,  1908, 

STATEMENT. 

Dr. 

To  expenditures  from  Apr.  8,  1907,  to  Dec.   31,   1907,  as  per 
detailed  account  herewith $6, 642.  92 


Cr. 


By  cash  received : 

On  Apr.  23,  1907 1 $500. 00 

On  May  6,  1907 500. 00 

On  May  13,  1907 225.  00 

On  June  4, 1907 500. 00 

On  July  3,  1907 500. 00 

On  Aug.  5,  1907 500. 00 

On  Sept.  4,  1907 500. 00 

On  Oct  3,  1907 500.  00 

On  Nov.  4.  1907 1, 500.  00 

On  Dec  17,  1907 500.  00 

$5, 725. 00 

By  subscriptions  to  league,  Apr.  8  to  Dec.  31 17. 00 

By  doDAtions  to  league,  Apr.  8  to  Dec.  31 82.  00 

By  subscriptions  to  Federation  Review,  Apr.  8  to  Dec. 

-   81 42. 00 

By  advertisements  in  Federation  Review,  Apr.  8  to 
Dec.  31 31.  UO 


5,  897. 00 


Balance  due 745. 92 
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National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 

New  York,  February  1, 1008, 

STATEMENT. 

Dr. 

To  balance  as  per  last  statement $745. 92 

To  expenditures  from  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  31,  1908,  as  per 
detailed  account  herewith 932. 46 

$1,  OT8.  38 

Cr. 

By  cash  received,  Jan.  8,  1908 1, 500. 00 

By  subscriptions  to  league,  Jan.  1  to  31,  1908 3. 00 

By  donations  to  league,  Jan.  1  to  31,  1908 14. 00 

By  subscriptions  to  Federation  Review,  Jan.  1  to  31, 
1908 .50 

1,517.50 

Balance  due ICO.  88 

National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 

New  York,  March  i,  1908, 

statement. 
Dr. 

To  balance  as  per  last  statement $160. 88 

To  expenditures  from  Feb.  1  to  Feb.  29,  1908,  as  per 
detailed  account  herewith 1,111.08 

$1, 271.  90 

Cr. 

By  cash  received,  Feb.  6, 1908 1,000.00 

By  subscriptions  and  donations,  Feb.  1  to  29 26.38 

By  advertisement  in  Federation  Review 2.50 

1,028,88 

Balance  due 243. 08 

Liabilities : 

To  William  Siegrist,  printer 569.08 

To  H.  Berlin,  for  arrears  in  salary 100. 00 

To  H.  S.  Ely  &  CJo.,  March  rent ^ 52. 50 

721.58 

Deficit 904.64 

National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 

New  York,  Apnl  i,  1908. 

STATEMENT. 

Dr. 

To  balance  as  per  last  statement $243. 08 

To  expenditures  from  Mar.  1  to  Mar.  31,  1908,  as  per 

detailed  account  herewith ' 1, 309.  70 

$1, 552. 78 

Cr. 

By  cash  leceivetl,  Mar.  2,  1908 1,250.00 

By  subscription  and  donations.  Mar.  1  to  31 2.  00 

By  advertisements  in  Federation  Review 5.00 

1,257.00 

Balance  due 295. 78 

Liabilities: 

To  William  Siegrist,  printer 382.  46 

To  H.  Berlin,  for  arrears  in  salary 100. 00 

To  Law  Reporting  Co.,  for  reporting  league  meeting__        45. 00 
To  H.  S.  Ely  &  Co.,  April  rent 52.  50 

578l9t^ 

Deficit 875,74 

National  Liberal  Immigration  League, 

New  York,  July  i,  1908. 


Dr. 


Cr. 
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STATEMENT. 

To  balance  as  per  last  statement $295.  78 

To  expenditures  from  Apr.  1  to  June  30,  as  per  de- 
tailed account  herewith 4,492.58 

$4, 788. 36 

By  cash  received,  Apr.  1 1, 250.  00 

By  cash  received.  May  1 2,  500. 00 

By  cash  received,  June  1 1,250.00 

By  subscriptions  and  donations  to  league,  April 13.  50 

By  subscriptions  and  donations  to  league,  May 80. 80 

By  subscriptions  and  donations  to  league,  June 2. 00 

By  subscriptions  and  advertisei][^ents,  Federation  Re- 
view, April 1.  50 

By  subscriptions  and  advertisements,  Federation  Re- 
view, May 13. 50 

By  subscriptions  and  advertisements,  Federation  Re- 
view, June 12. 00 

5,123.30 

Balance  on  hand 334. 94 

SSSIO**— S.  Doc.  415, 64r-l— vol  8 i9 


FURTHER  PROCEEDINGS  RELATING  TO 
COLORADO  STRIKE,  LARGE  FOUNDA- 
TIONS, AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONTROL 


(For  exhibits  under  this  subject,  see  Vol.  IX,  pages  8378  to  8480) 
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COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 


New  Yobk  City,  Jarmary  25,  1915 — 10  a.  m. 

Present :  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  O'Oonnell;  Lennon,  Harriman,  Bal- 
lard, Weinstock,  Gaxretson,  and  Commons. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  the  house  please  be  in  order,  and  will  the  audience 
kindly  maintain  as  perfect  order  as  possible? 

Mr.  Rockefeller. 

TESTIHONY  OF  HR.  JOHK  D.  BOCKEFELLEB,  JB. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  please  state  your  name? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Rockefeller? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  10  West  Fifty-fourth  Street. 

Chairman  Walsh.  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  New  York  City. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  Is  your  business,  please? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  rather  difficult  to  describe,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
spend  a  large  part  of  my  time  in  directing,  with  others,  the  various  foundations 
which  my  father  has  established  and  in  giving  time  to  questions  of  Investment. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  commission  has  received  the 
document  entitled  "  Information  Furnished  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in 
Response  to  Questionnaires  Submitted  by  United  States  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Relations."  We  thank  you  for  this.  Each  member  of  the  commission  has 
been  furnished  one,  and  one  has  been  furnished  to  the  record,  so  that  it  is  made 
already  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Thank  you.  I  was  going  to  ask  that  that  might  be  done, 
so  as  to  make  the  record  complete.    I  appreciate  that. 

(Theiiocument  referred  to  by  title  above  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  subject 
as  "Rockefeller,  jr..  Exhibit  No.  1.") 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  the  present  I  will  touch  upon  some  general  topics. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  just  a  word? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  commission  has  been  so  courteous  as  to  send  me 
several  weeks  in  advance  the  general  questions  which  it  proposed  to  take  up  at 
this  session.  I  greatly  appreciated  that  courtesy.  It  has  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  very  carefully  the  important  matters  to  which  the  questions 
refer,  and  I  have  thought  that  it  might  best  suit  the  purposes  of  the  commission 
if  I  were  to  present  a  somewhat  careful  consecutive  statement,  which  I  have 
prepared  in  writing,  and  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  be  glad 
to  be  allowed  to  read  that  statement  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good.    Just  proceed,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

(Mr.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  read  as  follows:) 

New  York,  January  25. 

The  commission  has  asked  my  views  as  to  what  extent  the  stockholders  and 
directors  of  a  coriK)ration  are  responsible  for  the  labor  conditions  which  exist 
in  it  and  for  the  social  conditions  which  are  produced;  how  generally  and  in 
what  manner  such  responsibilities  are  assumed  by  stockholders  and  directors; 
and  in  actual  practice  how  and  upon  what  general  basis  the  labor  policies  of 
large  corporations  are  determined. 

The  responsibility  of  stockholders  is  practically  limited  to  the  elections  of 
directors.  They  have  no  power  to  elect  officers,  to  employ  labor,  to  make'  con- 
tracts,  or  to  Intervene  directly  in  the  management  of  the  business.  A  large 
stockholder,  however,  is  able  to  exercise  considerable  moral  influence  over  the 
directors  and  officers  and  is  responsible  for  exercising  that  influence  properly. 
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The  directors  are  responsible  for  tlie  general  conduct  of  the  business;  they 
have  the  power  to  elect  officers  and  to  determine  tlie  policies  of  the  business. 
All  large  business  has  to  be  organized.  The  responsibility  has  to  be  divided  and 
vested  in  various  officers,  and  the  officers  have  to  be  given  powers  commensu- 
rate with  their  responsibilities.  These  responsibilities  are,  in  general,  divided 
in  such  a  way  that  the  directors  attend  principally  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
corporation,  leaving  the  actual  conduct  of  operations  to  the  officers. 

Labor  <;oDdltlons,  so  far  as  they  are  within  the  control  of  a  corporation,  are 
matters  for  which  the  officers  of  the  corporation  are  primarily  responsible  and 
with  which  they,  by  reason  of  their  esperieace  and  their  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  facts,  are  best  qualified  to  deal. 

Labor  policies  are  initiated  and  determined  by  the  officers,  whose  efficiency 
is  largely  meaimred  by  tl>e  harmony  and  good  will  which  'they  are  able  to  main- 
tain between  the  company  and  its  employees.  It  is  not  customary  to  submit 
labor  policies  to  a  board  of  directors  for  action.  Conference  regarding  them 
Is  often  had  with  the  directors  or  executive  committee  at  the  instance  of  the 
officers,  and  suggestions  are  made  to  the  latter  by  both  tliese  tKNlies.  A  busi- 
ness to  be  successful  must  not  only  provide  to  lal>or  remunerative  employment 
under  proper  worlsing  conditions,  but  it  most  also  render  naeful  service  to  the 
community  and  earn  a  fair  return  on  the  money  Invested.  The  adoption  of 
any  policy  toward  labor,  however  favorable  it  may  seem,  whicli  results  in  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  corporation  and  the  discontinuance  of  its  work  is  as  injurious 
to  labor,  which  Is  throum  out  of  employment,  as  it  is  to  the  public,  which  loses 
the  services  of  the  enterprise,  and  to  the  stockholders,  whose  capital  is  impaired. 

Social  conditions  surrounding  an  Industry  depend  upon  many  factors  otiier 
than  labor  conditions.  The  responsibility  of  a  CH>rporation  located  in  a  thickly 
settled  and  highly  organized  community  depends  upon  tl)e  reiatire  importance 
of  the  corporation  to  the  other  factors  In  the  community.  Where  the  activities 
of  a  corporation  are  carried  on  in  new  and  undeveloped  sections  of  the  country 
social  conditions  are  largely  influenced  by  tlie  attitude  of  the  corporation  and 
its  officers,  and  the  corporation  is  requlretl  to  provide  for  many  things  which 
in  a  more  settled  community  would  be  tak^i  care  of  by  the  ccxnmunity  as  a 
whole. 

Since  these  questions  have  a  social  signlficanGe,  in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
l>ecause  of  evenly  in  Colorado,  I  feel  tliat  I  owe  it  to  the  commission  to  make 
a  statement  in  reference  thereto  which  will  help  to  farther  answer  the  questions 
asked. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  Colo- 
rado situation  will  have  observed  that  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  I  have  attempted  to  exercise  a  kind  of  absolutism  over  the  coal  indus- 
try in  Colorado,  and  particulariy  that  I  have  sought  to  dictate  a  policy  of  non- 
recognltlon  of  unions.  An  attitude  toward  industry  and  toward  labor  such  as  Is 
here  Implied  is  so  abhorrent  to  me  personally  and  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
my  whole  purpose  and  training  that  I  can  not  allow  these  allegations  to  pass 
unnoticed  without  at  least  outlining  my  responsibilities  as  I  have  viewed  them 
and  my  obligations  as  I  have  sought  to  dlsciiarge  tliem.  While  it  has  been  said 
that  I  have  exercised  an  absolute  authority  in  dictating  to  the  management  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  it  lias  also  been  said  that  I  have  been  too  indif- 
ferent, and  that  as  a  director  I  should  have  exercised  more  autliorlt}'.  Clearly, 
lK>th  can  not  be  true. 

What  are  the  facts?  First,  with  reference  to  my  attitude  toward  labor 
unions :  I  believe  it  to  be  Just  as  proper  and  advantageous  for  labor  to  associate 
itself  into  organized  groups  for  the  advancement  of  its  legitimate  interests  as 
for  capital  to  combine  for  the  same  object.  Such  associations  of  labor  manifest 
themselves  In  promoting  collective  bargaining  in  an  effort  to  secure  better 
working  and  living  conditions.  In  providing  machinery  whereby  grievances  may 
easily  and  without  prejudice  to  the  individual  be  taken  up  with  the  management. 
Sometimes  they  provide  benefit  features,  sometimes  they  seek  to  increase  wages, 
but,  whatever  their  specific  purpose,  so  long  as  it  Is  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  employees,  having  always  due  regard  for  the  Just  interests  of  the  employer 
and  the  public,  leaving  every  worker  free  to  associate  himself  with  sudi  groups 
or  to  work  independently,  as  he  may  choose.  I  favor  them  most  heartily.  Combi- 
nations of  capital  are  sometimes  conducted  In  an  unworthy  manner,  contrary 
to  law,  and  in  disregard  of  the  Interest  both  of  labor  and  the  public.  Such 
combinations  can  not  be  too  strongly  condemned  nor  too  vigorously  dealth  with. 
Although  combinations  of  this  kind  are  the  exception,  such  publicity  Is  generally 
given  to  their  unsocial  acts  that  all  combinations  of  capital,  however  rightly 
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managed  or  broadly  beneficent,  are  thereby  brought  under  suspicion.  Likewise 
It  sometimes  happens  that  combinations  of  labor  are  conducted  without  Just 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the  employer  or  the  public,  and  methods  and  practices 
are  adopted  which,  because  unworthy  or  unlawful,  are  deserving  of  public  cen- 
sure. Such  organizations  of  labor  bring  discreiUt  and  suspicion  upon  other 
organizations  which  are  legitimate  and  useful.  Just  as  is  the  case  with  improper 
combinations  of  capital,  and  they  should  be  similarly  dealt  with.  I  should  be 
the  last,  however,  to  allow  the  occasional  failure  in  the  working  of  tlve  principle 
of  the  organization  of  labor  to  prejudice  me  against  the  principle  itself,  for  in 
that  principle  I  strongly  believe.  In  the  further  development  of  tlie  organization 
of  labor  and  of  large  business  the  public  interest,  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
labor  and  capital  alike,  will,  It  seems  to  me,  be  best  advanced  by  whatever 
stimulates  every  man  to  do  the  best  work  of  which  he  is  capable;  by  a  fuller 
recognition  of  the  common  Interest  of  employers  and  employed;  and  by  an 
earnest  effort  to  dispel  distrust  and  liatred  and  to  promote  good  will. 

As  respects  the  question  of  the  recognition  or  non recognition  of  labor  unions 
in  Colorado,  my  attitude  has  been  In  conformity  with  the  views  I  have  expressed 
relative  to  the  responsibilities  of  stockholders,  directors,  and  managers.  The 
hiring  and  discharging  of  men  and  the  framing  of  agreements  as  respects  the 
same  are  functions  which  I  have  regarded  as  rightfully  belonging  to  the  man- 
agement and  not  to  the  stockholders  or  directors.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  has  been  managed  on  fills  principle.  The  decision  of  tlie  officers  with  re- 
spect to  the  recognition  of  the  union  was  reached  without  any  consultation  or 
communication  with  me,  and  I  bad  no  knowledge  of  their  decision  until  after 
the  strike  had  been  declared. 

The  correspondence  between  myself  and  the  officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  during  the  strike  has  been  produced  before  this  commission  and  is 
now  public.  If  one  thing  more  than  another  is  shown  by  the  letters  exchanged. 
It  is  that,  as  respects  conditions  of  employment  and  the  Interest  of  the  com- 
pany's employees,  I  have  sought  to  inform  myself  and  have  not  hesltate<l  to 
make  suggestions  looking  toward  more  adequate  representation  on  the  part  of 
the  employees  and  participation  by  them  In  the  determining  of  matters  per- 
taining to  their  working  conditions.  It  is  not  less  apparent,  however,  that  I 
have  studiously  avoided  anything  that  might  afford  ground,  either  to  the  em- 
ployees, the  management,  or  the  public,  for  the  belief  that  in  any  particular  I 
was  seeking  to  dictate  a  policy  or  to  arbitrarily  control  any  situation.  Th€  only 
coal  property  In  Colorado  in  which  we  are  in  any  way  interested  is  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  In  addition  to  this  company,  there  are  many  other  coal 
mining  companies  in  that  State,  in  none  of  which  either  we  or  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  have  any  interest  whatsoever,  and  a  large  number  of  these 
companies  were  Involved  in  the  strike.  For  me  to  have  attempted  to  dictate 
a  policy  or  control  the  situation  would  have  meant  an  assumption  of  authority 
far  beyond  what  the  Investment  which  I  represent  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  would  have  Justified,  and,  if  tolerated  by  the  management  of  that  com- 
pany, would  have  been  resented  by  the  other  companies  Involved  in  the  dis- 
pute. 

Since  we  first  acquired  an  interest  In  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in 
19Q2,  the  company  has  paid  out  in  wages  to  Its  employees  over  $92,000,000. 
During  the  same  period  we  have  received  dividends  amounting  to  $371,000  on 
our  investment  in  the  company's  capital  stock.  Therefore  our  stock  interest 
in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  has  yielded  a  return  of  about  two-thirds  of  1 
per  cent  per  annum  on  an  actual  cash  investment  of  about  $6,000,000.  It 
should  be  stated  that  we  hold,  in  addition  to  the  stocks  above  mentioned,  a 
block  of  bonds,  but  that  our  entire  investment  in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  has  yielded  during  a  period  of  twelve  years  not  more 
than  3^  per  cent  per  annum.  Yet  during  that  time,  instead  of  exploiting  the 
industry,  as  has  been  frequently  stated,  we  have  supported  a  policy  of  devel- 
opment by  devoting  surplus  earnings  to  improvements,  thereby  increasing  em- 
ployment, and  generally  extending  the  business,  rather  than  paying  dividends. 

In  testifying  last  year  before  the  congressional  committee  which  Investigated 
the  Colorado  strike,  Mr.  James  Dalrymple,  coal  mine  inspector  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  said: 

"  I  believe  it  fair  to  give  credit  to  those  operators  who  have  cooperated  with 
this  department  in  making  improvements  recommended  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  present  mining  law.  In  acknowledging  the  concessions  made  by  them,  it 
must  be  further  added  that  there  is  no  authority  embodied  In  the  law  by 
which  these  conceded  Improvements  could  have  been  enforced,  no  matter  how 
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essential  they  were  to  protect  the  life  and  health  of  the  employees.  The  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Go.  ranks  first  in  making  improvements  not  compulsory  at 
demanded  by  the  law;  it  complied  cheerfully  with  most  of  our  recommenda- 
tions." 

Doubtless  mistakes  have  been  made  and  conditions  are  still  Imperfect  I 
have  no  desire  to  defend  any  conditions  that  are  Justly  subject  to  criticism;  I 
only  ask  that  the  responsibility  for  them  be  api)ortioned  fairly.  The  problem 
now  Is  for  all  concerned  to  develop  increasing  good  will  and  to  Improve  con- 
ditions as  far  as  may  be  possible.  To  that  end  my  thoughts  and  activities  have 
for  some  time  been  devoted. 

As  to  the  strike  itself,  its  many  distressing  features  have  given  me  the 
deepest  concern.  I  frankly  confess  that  I  felt  there  was  something  fundamen- 
tally wrong  in  a  condition  of  affairs  which  rendered  possible  the  loss  of  human 
lives,  engendered  hatred  and  bitterness,  and  brought  suffering  and  privation 
upon  hundreds  of  human  beings.'  Without  seeking  to  apportion  blame,  I  de- 
termined that  in  so  far  as  lay  within  my  power  I  would  seek  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  possibility  of  similar  conflicts  arising  elsewhere,  or  in  the  same  indus- 
try in  the  future.  It  was  in  this  way  that  I  came  to  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  Rockerfeller  Foundation  the  instituting  of  a  series  of  studies  into  the 
fundamental  problems  arising  out  of  industrial  relations,  which  resulted  In  se- 
curing the  services  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  former  minister  of  labor  of  Canada, 
to  direct  the  studies. 

The  correspondence  will  show  that,  in  addition  to  having  taken  steps  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  June  last,  to  secure  Mr.  King's  services,  I  also  sought 
and  obtained  advice  with  respect  to  machinery  for  the  prevention  and  adjust- 
ment of  industrial  differences,  to  which  I  invited  the  consideration  of  the 
oflicers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  In  early  August  I  wrote  the  president 
of  the  company,  forwarding,  with  my  Indorsement,  a  letter  from  Mr.  King, 
written  in  answer  to  my  request,  outlining  a  plan  previously  discussed  to 
establish — 

"A  board  on  which  both  employers  and  employees  are  represented,  and  before 
which,  at  stated  Intervals,  questions  affecting  conditions  of  employment  can 
be  discussed  and  grievances  examined." 

In  reply  to  this  communication  the  president  of  the  company  indicated  that 
measures  of  the  kind  I  had  suggested  were  in  contemplation,  but  that  their 
adoption  while  the  strike  was  on  would  only  serve  to  embarrass  their  suc- 
cessful introduction.  He  further  IncKcated  that,  when  the  strike  was  termi- 
nated, steps  would  be  taken  immediately  to  secure  to  the  employees  of  the 
company  a  more  direct  representation  of  their  views  as  regards  grievances  and 
conditions  affecting  their  employment. 

The  strike  was  called  off  December  10,  1914.  On  December  16  Mr,  David 
Grlfllths,  formerly  State  coal-mine  inspector  of  Colorado,  was  appointed  an 
intermediary  between  the  company  and  its  employees  respecting  matters  of 
mutual  interest  ^—^  "- 

On  January  5  a  notice  was  posted  af  all  the  company's  mines  inviting  the 
employees  at  each  of  the  mines  to  assemble  in  mass  meeting  to  select  by  ballot 
one  representative  to  every  250  employees  in  each  camp,  to  represent  the  men 
at  a  Joint  meeting  of  themselves  and  the  executive  officers  of  the  company  in 
Denver  "for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  mutual  concern  and  of  con- 
sidering means  of  more  effective  cooperation  In  maintaining  fair  and  friendly 
relations." 

In  the  published  notice  of  these  meetings  it  was  stipulated  that  in  order  that 
the  men  might  feel  the  greatest  freedom  in  making  their  selection  they  should 
choose  their  own  chairman  and  neither  superintendents  nor  pit  bosses  should 
attend. 

The  notice  added:  "The  person  selected  to  attend  the  Denver  conference 
shall  be  the  duly  accredited  representative  of  the  employees,  not  only  at  the 
first  Joint  meeting,  but  at  all  subsequent  Joint  meetings  and  in  all  matters  of 
cooi)eratlon  between  the  company  and  its  employees  nntll  the  employees  in 
like  meeting  shall  designate  some  other  person  to  represent  them.  It  is  there- 
fore highly  important  that  the  employees  choose  with  the  utmost  care  the  one 
of  their  number  in  whom  they  have  most  confidence." 

I  have  received  from  the  president  of  the  company  a  telegram  informing  me 
that  this  Joint  conference  was  held  at  Denver  on  the  19th  instant,  that  the 
meeting  had  proved  most  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  and  that  its  spirit  had 
convinced  the  management  that  it  would  lead  to  more  active  cooperation  be- 
tween the  company  and  its  employees  in  the  future. 
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Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  the  company  has  already  taken  steps  to  initiate 
a  plan  of  representation  of  its  employees.  It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  from 
this  will  develop  some  permanent  machinery  which  will  insure  to  the  employees 
of  the  company,  through  representatives  of  their  own  selection,  quick  and  easy 
access  to  the  officers  with  reference  to  any  grievances,  real  or  assumed,  or 
with  reference  to  wages  or  other  conditions  of  employment. 

In  tlie  improvement  of  industrial  conditions  in  tlie  State  of  Ck>lorado, 
which  all  hope  for,  I  am  sure  that  the  friendly  cooperation  of  the  commission 
of  which  Mr.  Seth  Low  is  chairman,  recently  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  of  assistance  to  all  the  mining  companies  of  the  State. 
Shortly  after  this  conmiission  was  appointed  and  following  conferences  had 
at  his  invitation  I  wrote  Mr.  Low  on  December  30,  asking  him  to  assure  the 
President  of  my  desire  and  purx)ose  to  cooperate  with  the  commission  which 
he  had  appointed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  quite  apart  from  any  particular  situation,  may 
I  express  in  utter  frankness  the  views  which  as  an  individual  and  a  citizen  I 
hold  toward  the  problems  into  which  your  commission  has  been  appointed  to 
inquire?  I  believe  that  the  ultimate  object  of  all  activities  in  a  republic  should 
be  the  development  of  the  manhood  of  its  citizens,  that  such  manhood  can  be 
developed  to  the  fullest  degree  only  under  conditions  of  freedom  for  the  Indi- 
vidual, and  that  industrial  enterprises  can  and  should  be  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  these  principles.  I  believe  that  a  prime  consideration  in  the  carry- 
ing on  of  Industry  should  be  the  well-being  of  the  men  and  women  engage<l  in 
it,  and  that  the  soundest  industrial  policy  Is  that  which  has  constantly  in  mind 
the  welfare  of  the  employees  as  well  as  the  making  of  profits,  and  which,  when 
the  necessity  arises,  subordinates  profits  to  welfare.  In  order  to  live,  the  wage 
earner  must  sell  his  labor  from  day  to  day.  Unless  he  can  do  this,  the  earnings 
from  that  day's  labor  are  gone  forever.  Capital  can  defer  Its  returns  tem- 
porarily In  the  expectation  of  future  profits,  but  labor  can  not.  If,  therefore, 
fair  wages  and  reasonable  living  conditions  can  not  otherwise  be  provided, 
dividends  must  be  deferred  or  the  Industry  abandoned.  I  believe  that  a  cor- 
poration should  be  deemed  to  consist  of  its  stockholders,  directors,  olHcers,  and 
employees;  that  the  real  Interests  of  all  are  one,  and  that  neither  labor  nor 
capital  can  permanently  prosper  unless  the  Just  rights  of  both  are  conserved. 

I  further  believe  that.  In  matters  pertaining  to  industrial  relations,  the 
public,  quite  as  much  as  the  parties  engaged  In  Industry,  Is  entitled  to  con- 
fidence and  consideration.  Industrial  relations  are  essentially  human  rela- 
tions, and  human  relations  should  be  not  less  the  concern  of  the  State  as  a 
whole  than  of  individuals  engaged  in  Industry.  My  appreciation  of  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  wage  earners  and  my  sympathy  with  every  endeavor  to 
better  these  conditions  are  as  strong  as  those  of  any  man.  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  do  all  within  his  power  to  Improve  the  condi- 
tions under  which  men  work  and  live.  I  believe  that  that  man  renders  the 
greatest  social  service  who  so  cooperates  In  the  organization  of  industry  as 
to  afford  to  the  largest  number  of  men  the  greatest  opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment, and  the  enjoyment  by  every  man  of  those  benefits  which  his  own  work 
adds  to  the  wealth  of  civilization.  If,  with  the  responsibilities  I  have  and  the 
opportunities  given  me,  I  am  able  to  contribute  toward  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  my  fellow  men  through  the  lessening  of  injustice  and  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering,  I  shall  feel  that  It  has  been  possible  to  realize  the  highest 
purpose  of  my  life. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  made  more  than  one  copy  of  the  paper  which 
you  have  Just  read? 

^Ir.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  it  been  printed? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  has  not  been  published,  but  it  has  been  given  to 
these  gentlemen  [Indicating  newspaper  men]. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  was  given  to  the  press? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  now  kindly  furnish  a  copy  for  each  member  of 
the  commission? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  we  have  them  here  [handing  a  number  of 
copies  to  the  chairman].  If  that  Is  not  sufllclent  I  should  be  glad  to  furnish 
others,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.' The  house  will  be  in  perfect  order,  because  we  are  going 
to  proceed  immediately  with  the  balance  of  the  examination.  Please  maintain 
perfect  order.  In  what  corporations  are  you  personally  a  director,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller? 
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Mr.  RocKKFELLKa,  Jr.  The  ^lanliaUan  ruilway  Cu.,  the  Mercliaiiis"  Fir^  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  others? 

Mr.  BocKEFELLES,  Jr.  No  others. 

Chairman  Walsh;  Have  you  ever  l»eeu  a  director  in  the  IMaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  Railway? 

Mr.  BocKEFELLEK,  Jr.  I  have. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  retired  from  that,  are  you? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  rotiretl  from  that  within  the  hi.st  six  months. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  American  Linseed  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  liave. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Retired  from  that  al.so? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Retired  from  that  also. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  other  corporations  do  you  own  or  represent  any 
considerable  amount  of  stock  or  bonds? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Tliat,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  very  difficult  to  answer 
offliand.     I  might  secure  for  you  such  information,  but  I  have  not  it  in  mind. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  mention  the  principal  ones  in  which  yon 
r^resent  any  considerable  amount  of  stock  and  bonds,  and  I  use  tlie  words 
"  principal  ones  "  in  point  of  amount  as  well  as  employment  of  workers? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  certain  Investments  on  be- 
half of  my  father  with  his  otlier  associates.  I  also  represent  certain  invest- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  several  foundations  with  which  I  am  connected.  As 
you  will  understand  from  the  list  whicli  was  printed  in  one  of  the  question- 
naires that  was  submitted  by  the  commlssioo,  the  list  even  of  the  holdings  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  very  considerable.  The  other  foundations  have 
large  holdings.  My  father*s  interests  are  also  in  addition.  It  will  be  very 
difficult  to  point  out  in  a  direct  answer  to  your  question.  Can't  it  be  taken 
possibly  from  this  list  of  securities  published  in  the  questionnaire? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  my  question  was,  leaving  that  for  the  present, 
whether  or  not  you  could  name  here  now  the  larger  interests  in  which  you 
represent  any  considerable  amount  of  stock — perhaps  the  basic  industries — 
steel,  lumber,  oil«  transportation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Of  coux-se,  the  railroad  securities,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
yon  observe  from  examining  this  schedule  submitted,  are  very  numerous. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  oil  securities.  There  is  no  timber,  that  I  recall,  in 
this  list.    I  have  forgotten  the  other  heading  you  mentioned. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mines. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  there — I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment  any  min- 
ing interests  at  all  In  thls^llst ;  but  the  lists  are  rather  long,  and  I  do  not  try 
to  keep  them  fresh  in  my  mind — the  various  items  of  Investment 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  list  you  refer  to  now  is  tlie  list  submitted  in  answer 
to  the  written  questionnaire  given  to  the  record  in  which  the  foundation  itself 
holds  securities? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh,  I  am  leaving  the  foundation  for  the  moment  and  just 
applying  It  to  the  other  securities,  for  instance — but,  before  I  leave  that,  you 
say  there  are  no  mines  representedi,  so  far  as  you  recall,  in  the  list  submittetl — • 
that  Ls,  in  the  foundation  list  of  securities? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  recall  an>';  but  I  do  not  keep  that  list  en- 
tirely In  mind. 

Chairman  Waxsh.  What  is  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  can  only  say,  generally,  it  is  one  of  the  companies 
included  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  a  holding  company  tliat  holds  stock  in  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  Mr.  Chairman.  My  recollection 
is  not  clear  on  that 

Chairman  AValsh.  I  notice  there  is  a  contribution  from  that  source — the  Col- 
orado Industrial  Co.    Will  you  kindly  at  the  noon  recess  ascertain,  if  possible, 
at  your  office  what  that  company  represent??? 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  Jr.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  what  does  the  property  of  that  company  consist — • 
the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Doubtless  the  annual  reiwrt  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  would  cover  that  question. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  you  may  obtain  It  from  there  or  any  other  i»lace 
that  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  Colorado  Industrial  Co.? 

Ohairman  Walsh.  Yes.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  corporation  kaown  as 
the  Oolorado  Supply  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  -Jr.  I  know  tliat  is  one  of  the  corporations  which  is  owned 
by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.    That  is  my  understanding. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  will  you  kindly  see  whether  or  not  the  stock  of 
the  Colorado  Supply  Co.  is  held  or  controlled  in  any  way  by  the  Colorado  In- 
dustrial Co — unless  ywi  tan  say  it  offhand? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No,  I  could  not,  offhand.  Is  the  Colorado  Supply  Co.'s 
stock  controlled  by  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.?    Is  that  it? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes.    Owned  or  controlled. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  nilplit  say,  in  general,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  the  dif- 
ferent names  and  different  eomjwnies  which  go  to  make  up  the  Colorado  Fuel 
9c  Iron  Co.  are  to  some  extent  the  outgrowth  of  a  combination  or  a  bringing 
together  of  Beveral  smaller  companies  which  took  place  before  we  became  inter- 
«s?ted  In  tlie  company;  and  my  Impression  is  that  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co. 
was  a  company  formed  in  connection  witli  tlie  reorganization — the  financial 
reorganlBatlon— of  the  Coloratlo  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  order  to  supply  the  mort- 
gage which  would  co^'er  the  entire  properties — ^my  recollection  would  suggest — 
and  make  possible  the  further  financing  of  the  company.  It  was  simply  a 
plan — a  part  of  a  plan — ^to  put  the  company  on  a  secure  and  adequate  ftuaucial 
iNiBls.  That  is  my  recollection.  It  has  no  significance  as  a  separate  compauy. 
And  ttie  Colorado  Supply  Oo.  Is  simply,  as  I  recall  it,  one  of  the  snuiller  of 
several  companies  which  is  owned — the  stock  is  o>\Tied — eitlier  by  the  O)lorado 
Fuel  Co.  or  the  Colorwlo  Industrinl  Co.,  and  whldi  I  do  not  recall ;  but  it  is 
not  significant.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  sufficiently  covers  your  inquiry. 
I  can  get  miH'e  specific  information. 

Giialrman  Walsh.  W^ll,  I  will  ask  you  a  question  <Mr  two  and  see  if  we 
can  get  it  here,  and  not  put  you  to  the  trouble.  If  possible,  of  getting  It  out  for 
us.  Does  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.  perform  any  other  function  that  that 
you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  couldnH  say  '•ffhand,  but  my  impression  Is  It  does  not. 

CttainBan  Walsh.  Wliat  is  the  capital  stodc  of  the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.  ? 

Mr.  BocKEFELLiai,  Jr.  I  couldn'*t  t^l  you  that,  sir.  You  see,  even  witli  a  list 
fit  that  Bise  it  is  Impossible  for  me  to  keep  the  figures  in  mlml ;  and  I  have  to 
refresh  my  mind  fnin  time  to  time  as  these  matters  come  up. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  state  where  the  stock  of  the  Colorado  Industrial 
Co.  obtained  Its  value? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  ask  your  indulgence  a  mo- 
■aent — the  q^iestkm  of  the  different  coinpani'es  and  the  different  bonds  pertain- 
ing generally  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  was  a  question  that  came  up 
in  my  examination  before  the  committee  of  the  House — ^the  committee  of  Con- 
gress of  the  House — last  year,  and  I  think  I  can  give  you.  In  Just  one  word, 
those  facts  which  are  here,  if  yo«  «are  to  have  me,  stating  what  tlie  different 
bonds  are. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  If  you  can  give  that  in  a  very  short  space,  it  will 
be  all  right.    Otherwise  I  cAiould  like  to  proceed  with  the  examinatloiL 

Mr.  RocKCFELLfsa,  Jr.  I  think  I  <^an,  Iklr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Tliis  refers  to  the  different  mortgages,  some  six  or 
more  in  number,  but  it  does  not  indicate  any  relation  between  the  two.  It 
ghows  the  funded  debt  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Ii»on  Co.  general  5  per  cent 
bonds,  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Oo.'s  general  mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds,  the 
Colorado  Industrial  Co.  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds — ^these  are  giving  the 
names  of  the  different  bonds  of  the  company ;  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds;  the  Grand  River  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  first 
mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds ;  the  Pueblo  Realty  &  Tru.^  Co.  mortgage  6  per  cent 
bonds.  That  covers  the  different  mortgages  that  form  a  part  of  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  My  question  was,  if  you  know,  where  does  the  stock  of 
the  Colorado  Industrial  Co.  obtain  Its  value? 

Mr.  RocKfiFCLLES,  Jr.  I  can  not  answer  that  offhand,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  kindly  get  that  information  for  the  commission? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Oladly. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  And  at  the  same  time  of  what  does  Its  property  consist. 
What  is  the  business  of  the  Ck)lorado  Supply  Co.? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLES,  Jr.  Well,  generally  I  assume  to  supply  or  provide  the  sup- 
plies which  are  necessary  in  various  localities  where  the  mining  industry  of 
the  company  is  carried  on. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  is  the  corporation  that  maintains  and  operates  the 
supply  stores  at  the  various  plants  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  do  you  recall  its  total  capital  stock? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  No;  I  am  sorry  I  do  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  please  explain  to  the  commission  as  definitely 
as  possible  the  character  of  your  connection  with  the  corporations  in  which 
you  are  directly  interested — excluding  the  foundations? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  You  mean,  as  director,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir.  That  Is,  I  take  it  you  have  no  direct  connection 
except  as  director.  If  you  are  an  executive  officer  or  manager  in  any  other 
corporation,  of  course,  that  w^ould  be  included;  but  I  am  assuming  those  yoa 
have  mentioned  are  the  ones  in  which  you  are  directly  interested. 

Air.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  assumption  is  entirely  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  My 
duties  in  connection  with  the  three  companies  which  I  have  mentioned  are 
simply  the  duties  of  any  director,  and  those  I  undertook  to  outline  in  the  paper 
which  I  have  read.    I  shall  be  glad  to  reread  that  portion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  you  will  kindly  and  briefly  restate  It — ^your  particular 
duties  in  connection  with  the  corporations  in  which  you  are  directly  interested, 
other  than  the  foundations? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Of  course,  the  duties  of  a  director,  as  I  conceive  them, 
are  the  same  in  any  corporation  in  which  any  man  happens  to  be  a  director. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Kindly  describe  those  briefly.  Do  you  meet  with  some 
other  gentlemen  and  pass  upon  reports  or  w^hat  do  you  do?  Just  generally  give 
a  brief  description  of  what  you  do  in  connection  with  these  corporations  in 
which  you  are  particularly  interested. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  What  I  particularly  do? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes ;  what  you  do  personally. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  fire  insurance  corporation  in  which  I  am  a  director 
has  its  monthly  meetings.  I  attend  whenever  I  find  it  possible.  I  talk  with 
the  president  of  the  company  at  his  convenience  or  mine,  if  either  cares  to  ad- 
vise with  reference  to  matters  which  would  properly  be  taken  up  by  a  director 
or  a  stockholder. 

In  the  Manhattan  Railway  Co. — that  company  is  a  leased  company — the  ele- 
vated railway  being  leased  to  the  Interborough  Co.,  which  operates  it;  and  the 
directors  have  only  to  see  that  the  terms  of  the  lease  are  complied  with. 
Those  meetings,  I  think,  are  quarterly.    I  attend  those  whenever  I  can. 

As  regards  the  other  company,  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  ,when  we  first 
became  interested  in  that  company  the  directors*  meetings  were  held  in  New 
York.  The  financial  condition  of  the  company  required  careful  and  prolonged 
attention.  For  a  number  of  months  we  gave  almost  constant  thought — myself 
and  my  colleagues,  with  our  counsel — ^to  devising  a  plan — sound  financial  plan — 
which  would  put.  the  company  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  We  had  various 
meetings  from  time  to  time  of  the  directors.  That  was  finally  accomplished 
after  a  number  of  months  of  prolonged  and  careful  study.  Later  the  meetings 
of  the  directors  were  discontinued  in  New  Yor^,  and  since  have  been  held  in 
Denver.  According  to  the  by-laws  of  the  company  there  is  an  annual  directors* 
meeting  which  is  stated  to  be  held  immediately  following  the  annual  meeting 
of  stockholders.  Monthly  directors'  meetings  are  to  be  held  as  required.  Of 
course,  the  eastern  directors  have  not  been  able  to  attend  those  monthly  meet- 
ings. According  to  a  by-law  of  the  company,  when  any  matters  have  been 
passed  upon  by  the  western  directors  without  a  quorum,  or  requiring  the  signa- 
ture— the  ratification  of  additional  directors  than  those  present  in  the  West — 
by  by-law  it  is  made  proper  for  the  minute  book  to  be  sent  to  any  other  directors 
absent  from  the  meetings,  who  read  the  minutes  and,  if  they  approve,  sign 
their  names  thereto.    That  covers  the  question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  kindly  refer  to  the  portion  of  the  document  fur- 
nished— ^the  original  document  furnished  to  the  publication,  the  press  notice 
Issued  December  7,  1914?    I  believe  it  is  indexed  here. 

l^lr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Issued  by  what,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  AValsh.  I  suppose  by  one — It  Is  the  one  that  announces  the  ap- 
iwlntment  of  Mr.  Ivy  L.  Lee  by  Mr.  Jerome  D,  Greene,  on  page  82. 
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Mr.  HocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  way,  briefly,  is  its  publicity  furnished  to  the 
press,  such  matters  as  this? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  On  behalf  of  the  foundation? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes — such  as  this.  I  am  not  saying  on  whose  behalf  it 
is,  but  here  is  a  communication  which  reads,  "26  Broadway,  New  York,  De- 
cember 7, 1914,"  and  begins,  "  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene."    How  was  that  given  out? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  that  was  prepared  in  our  office.  Mr.  Greene,  I 
think,  himself  gave  it  out.  Mr.  Greene  has  been,  for  several  years,  a  member 
of  our  personal  staff;  at  the  same  time  he  has  been  filling  the  position  of  sec- 
retary of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  position  was  created  as  the  founda- 
tion was  created,  after  he  had  come  with  us.  The  demands  of  the  position 
have  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  fulfill 
those  demands  and  carry  on  his  work  in  connection  with  our  other  affairs,  and 
it  became  desirable,  therefore,  that  he  should  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
work  of  the  foundation  as  its  secretary.  He  therefore  resigned  from  my 
father's  personal  staff  and  took  the  position,  giving  his  entire  time  to  it — the 
position  of  secretary  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  We  then  selected  Mr.  Ivy 
Lee  to  become  a  member  of  our  personal  staff,  and  his  appointment  dated  from 
the  same  date  as  Mr.  Greene's  resignation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  question  was,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  wrote  the  article? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  Mr.  Greene  wrote  it  It  was  a  matter  that  was 
discussed  in  our  office  by  my  associates  and  myself  as  to  how  most  appropri- 
ately to  advise  the  public  of  this  change,  in  Justice  to  both  gentlemen,  that  their 
IK>sitions  might  be  understood. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  I  notice  the  statement  is  made  there  that  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  having  retired  from  active  business  15  years  or  20  years  ago, 
his  staff,  of  w^hlch  Mr.  Lee  becomes  a  member,  are  his  immediate  advisers  in 
matters  both  of  business  and  philanthropy,  and  are  his  direct  representatives 
in  the  various  corporations  In  which  he  is  financially  interested  and  on  the 
large  philanthropic  boards  which  he  has  created. 

Now,  I  will  ask  first,  would  you  mention  who  are  the  personal  staff  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  will  you  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  upon  that  staff? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy,  Mr.  Ivy  L.  Lee,  and  myself. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  Mr.  Gates  upon  that  staff? 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Gates  was  for  many  years.  About  two  years  ago 
he  resigned. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  connection  has  Mr.  Gates  with  the  business  interests 
mentioned  here  at  the  present  time,  if  any? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  You  mean  the  interests  of  the  foundation? 

Chairman  Walsh.  No,  sir ;  just  the  purely  business  interests. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  father's  business  interests? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Only  such  relations  as  because  of  an  association  of 
20  years  he  is  Interested  to  contribute. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  he  upon  a  salary? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  is  not.  We  regretted  greatly  to  have  him  withdraw 
from  the  association.  He  insisted  that  he  required  more  freedom  and  leisure, 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  continue  in  the  philanthropic  worhis  which  he  had 
helped  to  develop,  but  that  he  positively  declined  to  accept  a  salary  or  to  be 
related  to  the  business  except  as  he  might  care  from  time  to  time  to  cooperate 
purely  in  a  voluntary  way. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  kindly  name  any  other  gentleman  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  personal  staff  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  your  father, 
during  the  year  1914? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene. 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  was  the  only  other  Individual  who  during  that  year — 
I  believe  you  have  stated  Mr.  Lee  was  not  upon  that  staff — ^he  was  the  only 
other  individual  during  that  year.  I  believe  you  have  stated  Mr.  Lee  was  not 
upon  that  staff. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  was  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy  d  director  in  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes, 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  Is  his  place  of  residence,  please? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  And  where  is  his  office? 

Mr.  RocKKFKLLEB,  Jf.  26  Broadway. 

Chairman  Walsh.  During  1914  were  you  a  director,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  in  tbe 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  KocKEFELi^B,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  During  the  year  1914  was  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene  a  director 
in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockkfelleb,  Jr.  Yes.  I  may  say,  if  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Greene,  that  when  he  came  into  the  office  he  went  into 
that  position,  among  others — the  Manhattan  Railroad  is  another. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  to  inquire  particularly  in  regard  to  this  so  we  can 
keep  the  continuity  up. 

Mr.  RocRKFELLEB,  Jr.  I  simply  meant  to  say  that  he  gave  his  time  more  to 
the  foundation  work  than  to  those  others,  so  that  he  has  not  liad  the  personal 
knowledge  or  touch  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  as  a  director  t^t  those 
who  have  been  longer  in  the  directorship  have  had. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  Mr.  Ivy  Lee  occupy  any  position  with  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  prior  to  December  7,  1914,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
personal  staff  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  May  I  correct  you  there,  Mr.  Chairman?  It  was  Janu- 
ary 1,  1915,  that  he  became  a  member. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tlie  announcement  was  December  7. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  stand*  corrected. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  To  take  effect  January  1.  Mr.  I^ee  had  no  connection 
with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  other  than  that  he  was  cooperating  with  the 
operators'  committee  of  three  operators  in  Colorado  In  helping  to  present  the 
facts  which  they  knew^  and  collated  regarding  the  conditions  in  Colorado  that 
they  might  be  made  public. 

Chairman  Wamh.  Did  the  personal  staff  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  receive 
salaries  or  compensation  in  any  form  as  such? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  lilr.  Murphy  does. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Lee  does. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  only  other  member  is  myself.    I  do  not 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yon  do  not? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  did  Mr.  Lee,  during  the  year  19 — ^when  did  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Lee  commence  with  tliat  personal  staff? 

Mr.  Rockefeixeb,  Jr.  January  1,  1915. 

Chairman  Walsh.  1915.  Prior  to  that  time  had  he  received  any  salary  so 
far  as  you  know  from  any  corporation  in  which  you  represented  your  father? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  quite  a  simple  matter,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  Imd 
felt  as  individuals,  or  stockholders,  as  directors  In  the  Colorado,  Fuel  Sc 
Iron  Co.  last  spring,  that  the  public  was  not  getting  the  facts.  For  many 
years  large  corporations  and  individuals  have  been  criticized  for  their  taciturn 
policv.  Many  times  we  have  been  so  criticized.  We  have  mantalned  a  policy 
of— ^ 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  excuse  me,  please,  until  I  sign  a  voucher? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Certainly.    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  you  may  proceed,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  was  Just  saying  it  had  been  the  policy  of  most  large 
corporations  and  individuals  to  maintain  silence  with  reference  to  their  aifairs. 
I  think  the  public  feeling  has  been  growing  of  late  years  that  that  attitude 
toward  the  public  was  unwise,  and  that  the  public  was  entitled  to  know  about 
large  concerns,  whether  private  or  public.  The  importance  of  that  policy  has 
been  growing  and  we  have  felt  for  some,  time  that  we  should  adopt  the  modern 
policy  of  greater  publicity. 

We,  therefore,  when  this  situation  in  Colorado  developed  last  year,  finding 
that  there  was  much  said  that  was  not  true,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  get 
the  facts  before  tlie  public,  we  felt  it  our  duty  as  individuals  and  stockholders 
and  directors  in  the  company  to  do  what  we  could  to  get  the  facts  before  the 
public,  and  I  personally  took  pains  to  inquii*e  as  to  who  could  assist  in  what 
I  believed  was  an  important  public  work.  After  careful  inquiry  I  was  told  of 
Mr.  Lee,  whom  I  saw  with  my  colleagues,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  undertake 
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to  assist  tbe  operators*  committee  and  ourselres  in  the  matter  of  properly  pre- 
seating  the  tACta  in  this  situation.  Of  course,  Mr.  Lee  could  only  consent  with 
the  consent  of  the  president  of  his  company,  whom  I  Miw,  and  he  graciously 
consented.  Mr.  Lee  spent  his  vacation  and  extra  time  in  cooperating  with  ns 
and  the  fuel  company,  I  tliink,  from  early  June  of  last  year,  in  an  earnest, 
straightforward  effort  to  put  the  facts  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Lee  had  nothing  to  do  with  assuming  respoosihillty  for  the  facts  regard- 
ing Colorado.  He  simply  acted  in  behalf  of  the  operators'  committee  who  were 
themselves  informed  of  ttie  facts,  putting  in  i^ape  the  material  they  had  in 
hand.  He  assumed  no  responsUiUity  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  and 
they  went  out  over  their  names.    Does  that  cover  it,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Boekefell^,  but  did  Mr.  Ivy  Lee  receive 
any  compensation  or  salary  from  any  corporation  in  which  yon  were  interested 
as  a  representative  of  your  fatlier  daring  1914? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLXB,  Jr.  Pardon  me,  I  meant  to  add  thstL  I  made  the  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Lee  myself,  and  I  advised  Mr.  Welborn,  in  whose — in  the  in- 
terest of  whom  with  tlie  other  operators  I  was  also  working,  that  we  regarded 
the  matter  of  such  importance  tliat  while  it  miglit  be  the  operators  would  pay 
the  whole  expense,  that  any  part  they  could  not  pay  we  would  be  glad  to  pay. 
That  was  the  arrangement  made. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tliank  you,  but  did  Mr.  Ivy  I^ee  receive  any  salary  or 
oompensation  from  any  corporation  in  which  you  are  a  representative  of  your 
father,  during  the  year  1914? 

Mr.  BocKKrEi^LEX,  Jr.  I  am  not  trying  to  evade,  but  maybe  I  am  stupid. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  keep  your  mind  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  cost  of  the  publications  has  been  paid  by  the  op- 
erators. Mr.  Lee*8  personal  oompensation  has  been  paid  by  my  father.  Wluit 
adjustment  the  <H>erators  may  be  disposed  to  make,  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  compensation  was  paid  to  Mr.  Lee  for  the  work  he 
did  during  the  year  1914? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  recollection  is — ^Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  feel  that  it  Is 
a  question  I  ought  to  answer  In  this  public  way 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Yes. 


Mr.  RocKSFELLEB,  Jr.  One  thousand  doOars  a  nioirth. 

Chairman  Walsh.  One  thousand  dollars  a  month? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  that  money  paid  by  your  father,  on  behalf  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  as  a  contribution  to  that  company? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  was  paid  by  my  father  as  a  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral public  situatiofiy  which  he  felt  it  M'as  his  duty  to  make  any  proper  contri- 
bution toward. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  any  charge  made  against  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  for  the  money  your  father  paid  to  Mr.  Lee? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There  was  not.  My  letter  to  Mr.  Welborn  stated, 
frankly  and  clearly,  that  I  assumed  the  operators  would  pay  what  they  could, 
and  whatever  they  could  not  pay  that  we  would  pay.  I  have  made  the  iiayment 
on  my  father's  behalf  to  Mr.  Lee,  and  I  have  not  had  opportunity  yet  to  see  the 
officers  of  those  several  companies  to  see  wliat  portion  of  the  money,  -  if  any, 
tbey  feel  they  can  bear.  But  the  arrangement  was  satisfactory  to  us,  whichever 
way  it  worked  out,  because  we  felt  that  it  was  an  Important  matter  and  in  the 
common  and  public  interest 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  charged  against  the  Victor- American  Fuel  Co.  or 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.  or  the  Colorado  Iron  Co.  any  money  whatever  to 
pay  the  compensation  of  Mr.  Ivy  L.  Lee? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No,  sir.  My  letters  very  clearly  stated  It  would  be  a 
matter  for  those  gentlemen  to  decide  entirely  as  to  what  they  felt  they  could 
pay. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  were  going  to  return  any  of  that 
money? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes ;  because  I  have  not  seen  them.  If  they  can  con- 
tribute, all  right ;  and  if  they  do  not  feel  they  can,  the  account  is  settled  and 
satisfactory  to  us. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  Mr.  Lee  have  any  other  or  further  connection  with 
your  father  or  any  of  the  companies  in  which  you  represent  your  father  tlian 
that  you  have  stated? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No,  sir.  I  never  knew  Mr.  Lee  personally,  or  knew  of 
him,  until  last  June,  when  I  was  seeking  a  man  that  had  experience  along  those 
particular  lines. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  was  the  policy  of  publicity  which  was  finally  en- 
tered upon  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Oo.,  and 
the  Victor-American  Fuel  Oo.  finally  determined,  in  New  York  or  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  question  I  could  not  answer;  I  was  not  a  party 
to  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  were  not  present  when  the  policy  was  determined,  you 
have  stated,  of  giving  more  publicity  to  the  conduct  of  the  corporations  and  of 
getting  the  best  man  available  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  present  as  a  member  of  my  father's 
staff  when  the  eastern  directors  and  representatives  of  my  father  personally  dis- 
cussed the  desirability  of  this  matter.  But  I  neter  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  gentlemen  representing  these  various  companies  in  Denver.  I  wrote 
them,  stating  our  views  as  a  result  of  the  conferences  had  in  our  office  between 
my  colleagues  and  myself. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is,  as  to  the  publicity  campaign  or  policy  and  the 
method  of  carrying  it  out?  That  was  determined  by  the  personal  staff  of  your 
father? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No ;  the  idea  of  appropriate  publicity  originated  there ; 
but  as  to  how  it  should  be  carried  out  was  a  matter  which  the  three  operators 
in  Colorado  and  Mr.  Lee  worked  out  among  themselves. 

Chairman  Walsh,  I  made  my  question  too  broad,  perhaps.  The  policy  -firas 
adopted  by  the  personal  staff  of  your  father,  and  the  determination  to  employ 
some  good  person  to  carry  on  the  work  was  also  thus  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes ;  the  general  policy  of  adequate  publicity. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But,  then,  as  a  member  of  your  father's  staff  you  made 
the  arrangement  with  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  merely  asked  his  consent  to  allow  Mr.  Lee  to  render 
this  additional  service. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  who  made  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Lee? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  to  the  work  he  was  to  do  and  the  compensation  which 
he  was  to  receive? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Only  generally. 

Chairman  Walsh,  I  mean  generally,  of  course ;  not  the  details  that  went  into 
the  bulletins. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Not  only  that,  but  I  did  not  pretend  to  lay  out  the  pro- 
gram ;  that  was  for  him  to  suggest.  That  is  why  we  employed  him,  because  we 
believed  he  could  make  those  suggestions.  But  the  general  policy  that  publicity 
was  desirable — fair,  honest,  and  open  publicity — was  originated  in  our  office, 
and  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  I>ee  was  made  by  myself,  as  I  have  stated. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Following  the  agreement  that  you  made  as  to  the  general 
policy 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  (interrupting).  The  general  policy,  I  want  to  make 
clear,  was  that  there  should  be  adequate  and  proper  publicity.  How  that 
should  be  accomplished  was  a  matter  that  Mr.  Lee  subsequently  took  up. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Lee  any  instructions,  after  you  employed 
him,  as  to  where  he  was  to  go,  for  instance,  for  his  information? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  When  we  employ  people  we  expect  them  to  be  competent 
along  the  lines  as  to  which  we  have  no  knowledge;  we  look  to  them  for  infor- 
mation and  suggestion.  I  was  not  able  to  make  suggestion  to  Mr.  Lee  as  to 
how  to  effect  that  publicity.  I  looked  to  him  for  suggestions,  and  he  was  free  to 
do  what  was  necessary  and  proper,  and  he  so  acted. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  you  did  not  give  him  any  instructions,  is  your 
answer? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  did  not ;  I  was  not  competent  to  do  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  any  of  the  other  officers  undertake  to  give  him  any 
directions? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  he  go  to  Colorado? 
.    Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  any  understanding,  when  he  was  employed,  as 
to  the  means  he  was  to  take  to  acquire  information? 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  recall  that.    It  was  left  entirely  to  Mr.  Lee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  it  determined  by  the  personal  staff  of  Mr.  John  D. 
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Rockefeller  tliat  bulletins  should  be  Issued  from  time  to  time  purporting  to 
give,  or  endeavoring  to  give,  what  might  be  called  the  truth  as  to  the  Colorado 
situation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  was  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr,  Lee;  not  by  us. 
We  were  not  familiar  with  matters  of  that  kind.  W^  felt  that  he  was  comjMj- 
tent  and  that  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  leave  the  matter  with  him. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  that  suggestion  made  before  or  after  he  was  em- 
ployed— that  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lee? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  first  met  Mr.  Lee — 
our  first  conference  with.  Mr.  Lee  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  suggestions 
from  him  as  to  how  adequate  and  proper  publicity  might  be  brought  about. 
We  did  not  at  that  time  know  that  we  could  avail  ourselves  of  his  services. 
Our  thought  was  more  to  ask  him  how  such  a  thing  could  be  done  and  what 
he  could  suggest.  As  a  result  of  that  first  conference  it  developed  that  It  might 
be  possible  for  Mr.  Lee  to  undertake  the  work,  and  we  subsequently  took  the 
matter  up,  as  I  have  stated,  with  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  your  father  keep  a  set  of  books  covering  the  expendi- 
tures, such  as  the  payment  of  a  salary  to  Mr.  Lee? 

lilr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  it  Is  perhaps  in  his  regular  accounts.  It  was  a 
regular  exx)ense,  simply  an  ordinary  office  exx)ense. 

Chairman  Walsh.  An  ordinary  office  expense  of  what  office? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Of  his  office;  because  this  publicity,  we  felt,  was  so 
important  for  ourselves,  as  well  as  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  that  we,  as 
I  stated,  stood  ready  to  pay  the  whole  cost,  or  such  part  of  it  as  the  other  gen- 
tlemen felt  they  could  not  pay. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  name  of  the  individual  that  keeps  the  hooks? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There  are  half  a  dozen  gentlemen. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  is  the  head  of  that  department  that  keeps  the  books 
in  which  the  charge  was  made,  or  -the  item  entered,  covering  the  salary  of 
Mr.  Ivy  Lee? 

Mr.  Rockefeltj^i,  Jr.  ^Ir.  Jenkins  is  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  book- 
keeping. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  you  say  that  it  was  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  office,  Is 
that  the  office  in  which  are  kept  track  of  and  managed  his  general  investments? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  father's  persc»nal  business.  That  is  all  I  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  or  his  staff — his  personal  business,  his  private  affairs. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then,  am  I  to  understand  that  anything  Mr.  Lee  did  in 
Colorado  toward  publicity,  his  compensation  for  that  came  from  your  father, 
and  that  it  was  charged  in  the  books  of  your  father's  general  private  business? 

^Ir.  Rockefeller;  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  accurate,  but  it  is  not  quite  com- 
prehensive. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  explanation  that  goes  with  it,  kindly  give  It  now. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  one  should  bear  in  mind  what  was  done — what 
was  contained  in  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Welbom,  In  which  I  spoke  of  our 
feeling  that  publicity  was  very  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  Colorado  situa- 
tion and  our  general  interests,  and  I  said  "the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
and  the  other  operators,  we  exi)ect,  want  to  pay  their  share  of  this  expense. 
We  assume  they  may  want  to  pay  it  all,  they  will  if  they  can,  but  we  regard  the 
matter  as  so  important  and  of  such  public  Interest  that  whatever  expense 
they  do  not  feel  able  to  pay 

Chairman  Walsh  (Interrupting).  Who  do  not  feel  able  to  pay? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  three  operators  acting  as  the  operators'  committee 
and  representing  the  operators — "  whatever  portion  of  the  expense  they  do  not 
feel  able  to  pay  we  will  pay."  It  has  happened  that  they  have  paid  the  cost  of 
the  publications.  It  has  happened  since  I  made  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Lee 
and  was  responsible  to  him  on  behalf  of  whom  it  might  concern  that  I  have 
paid  him  with  my  father's  funds.  What  portion  of  that  compensation  the 
operators  may  feel  they  are  able  to  pay  back  I  do  not  know.  If  they  pay 
back  nothing  then  the  account  will  stand  as  it  is.  So  it  appears  that  we  have 
paid  Mr.  Lee's  salary  to  date  with  that  understanding 

Chairman  Walsh.  With  the  understanding  that  it  was  charged  to  your 
father's  private  business? 

Mr..  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  know  just  where  it  was  charged,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  was  charged,  I  presume,  to  office  exi>enses.  I  do  not  keep  track  o* 
the  books,  but  it  was  an  ordinary  expense  that  we  passed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  kindly  obtain  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  whom  I  believe 
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you  stated  was  the  head  o€  the  bookkeeping  departiuent — we  do  not  want  to^ 
call  him  personally — a  statement  as  to  how  this  charge  was  made? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  win  gladly  do  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is>  as  to  what  account? 

Mr.  RocKETEzxERr  Jr.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  On  January  1  what  connection  was  established  between 
Mr.  Ivy  L«  Lee,  the  personal  staff  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rodtefeller — any  corpora- 
tions in  which  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  or  yourseli  is  Interested,  fincludlng 
business  and  philanthropic  organizations?  Begin  with  the  first,  please — the 
staff. 

Mr.  BoGEXFELLEB»  Jr.  My  Impression  is  that  Mr.  Lee  was  automatically  put 
into  such  positions  on  boards  as  &Ir.  Greene  liad  resi^iietl  from.  The  only 
two  I  recall  are  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  and  the  Wet^teru  fitaryland 
Railroad. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  about  the  personal  staff  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller ; 
did  Ike  become  part  of  that? 

Mr.  Rogkkfellkb,  Jr.  Tliat  \s  what  the  notice  states,  that  lie  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  asking  you  to  repeat  that,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  He  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Rockefeller \s  personal 
staff,  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Greene. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  IrcMi  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes;  as  representing  my  father,  as  were  my  father's 
other  representatives. 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  owned  no  stock  in  tliat  himself? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No;  he  owned  no  stock  himself. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  he  merely  lias  representation,  or  qualifying  stock 
now? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Yes. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  What  connection,  if  any,  did  he  assume  with  what  is 
known  as  the  Rockefeller  Foundation? 

Mr.  Rocksfellxb,  Jr.  No  connection,  no  official  connection,  or  connection  as 
a  director,  but  our  office  staff  is  a  sort  of  family  affair.  We  talk  over  all 
kinds  of  matters  of  our  common  interest.  We  have  not  drawn  sharp  Unes 
between  business  and  j^ilanthropic  interests.  We  have  developed  both  among 
us  as  a  part  of  our  common  daily  work,  and  we  discuss  in  the  o&ce  any  mat- 
ters of  any  kind  that  may  seem  to  be  of  interest. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So,  am  I  to  umlerstand  from  that,  that  whUe  Mr.  Ivy 
L,  Lee  is  not  a  trustee  of  tlie  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  has  no  official  con- 
nectioa  with  it  and  no  salaried  position  with  It,  yet  nevertheless,  on  account 
of  his  being  on  tl)e  staff  of  your  father,  you  do  discuss  with  him  the  affairs 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation? 

Mr.  Ro€KEFELT.Ea,  Jr.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have,  but  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  discuss  with  him  such  matters  or  the  affairs  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  or 
the  General  Education  Board,  or  any  other  matters  that  might  come  up  in  tlie 
day*s  business  for  discussion  or  action. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  any  conversations  which  you  have  had  in 
the  meetings  of  the  trustees  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  which  Mr.  Lee 
participated? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  No,  I  could  not;  I  would  not  be  able  to  recall  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  are  constantly  meeting  informally  in  the  office  and 
discussing  one  matter  and  then  another,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  we  do  not 
discuss  various  matters  in  connection  with  the  foundation  with  Mr.  Lee — the 
various  questions  I  could  not  .specify,  but  we  would  feel  entirely  free  to  do  so. 
That  is  what  a  noember  of  the  staff  is  expected  to  do,  confer  on  any  matters 
that  come  up. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  that  Mr.  Lee  would  have  an  influence  in  shaping  the 
activities  of  tlie  Rockefeller  Foundation,  due  to  tlie  fact  that  he  was  a  meiober 
of  yomr  father's  staff? 

Mr.  Rookbfelleb,  Jr.  He  would  have  just  as  much  influence  as  any  com- 
petent, intelligent,  able-minded  man  would  have  whom  we  might  ask  to  meet 
and  confer  with  us. 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  would  not  have  any  more  Influence  on  account  of 
being  a  member  of  your  father's  staff  than  would  any  other  outside  man  of 
ability  and  integrity  that  you  might  confer  with? 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Whose  judgment  we  might  seek. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Whose  judgment  you  might  seek? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  as  to  the  directors  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation; 
are  you  one,  Mr.  Rockefeller?    I  believe  you  are. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  your  father  Is  a  director? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  He  Is  a  director. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  Mr.  F.  T.  Gates  is  a  director? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr,  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  believe  you  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Gates  at  the 
present  time  has  no  official  connection  with  any  of  the  corporations  in  which 
your  father  is  interested? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  do  not  think  I  stated  that;  if  I  did,  I  must  correct 
the  statement.  I  said  that  Mr.  Gates  was  no  longer  a  member  of  our  office 
staff,  as  he  had  been  for  many  years ;  he  is  no  longer  under  salary,  at  his  own 
request.  Mr.  Gates  has  continued  as  a  director,  In  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad,  as  a  representative  of  my  father,  where  he  has  been  for  many  years. 
I  think  that  is  the  only  business  directorate  which  he  retained.  Several  times 
he  has  expressed  his  desire  to  resign,  but  we  have  asked  him  to  continue,  and 
he  has  been  willing  to  do  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Outside  of  his  compensation  for  attending  directors'  meet- 
ings of  that  one  corporation  does  Mr.  Gates  receive  any  salary  from  your 
father? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Not  since  he  insisted  that  his  salary  should  terminate, 
several  years  ago.  We  have  urged  him  to  accept  a  salary,  because  we  have 
been  desirous  of  continuing  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  services. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  he  receive  salary  from  any  corporation  in  which 
your  father  in  interested? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Nd,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  H.  P.  Judson,  I  notice,  is  also  a  member  of  that  board 
of  directors;  what  is  the  business  or  profession  of  Mr.  Judson? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Judson  is  president  of  the  Chicago  University. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Wickliflfe  Rose  I  see  mentioned. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Rose  is  secretary  of  the  International  Health 
Commission.  It  was  he  who  conducted  the  work  of  the  eradication  of  the  hook- 
worm disease  in  the  South  on  behalf  of  the  health  commission  which  was 
established  by  my  father  some  years  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  Mr.  Wickliffe  Rose? 

Mr.  Rockfelleb,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  name  of  the  organization  you  say  he  Is  the 
head  of? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the  International 
Health  Commission,  which  is,  as  described  in  the  answer  to  these  questionnaires, 
one  of  the  organizations  which  has  been  created  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
directing  its  attention  largely  to  matters  of  health  and  sanitation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  executive  secretary  he  receives  a  salary  from  that 
activity? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  C.  W.  Eliot? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  Bx-President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  A.  B.  Hepburn? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  Chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank  of  this  city. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  he  engaged  as  a  director  in  any  industrial  corporations 
that  you  know  of — any  large  industrial  corporation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  You  mean  that  we  have  an  interest  in? 

Chairman  Walsh.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  might  answer  that  part  of  it,  however,  and  save 
asking  you  again. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  is  not 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  what  large  industrial  companies  is  Mr.  A.  B.  Hep- 
burn connected  with  as^ia  director? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  I  understand  he  is  to  testify  later,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  afraid  he  will  have  to  speak  for  himself,  because  I  don*t  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  is  S.  Flexner — Dr.  Blexner? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research — ^Dr.  Simon  Flexner. 

Chairman  Walsh.  On  a  salary? 
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Mr.  HocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy — if  you  have  told  us  wliat  his  busi- 
ness  connection  was  with  your  company,  I  have  forgotten  It. 

Mr.  KocKEFELLOt,  Jr.  He  Is  a  member  of  my  father's  personal  staff. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  he  receives  a  salary? 

Mr.  KocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  He  does. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  C.  O.  Heydt? 

Mr.  Uockefeller,  Jr.  Mr  Heydt  has  been  associated  with  me  as  private 
secretary  for  a  number  of  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  is  your  private  secretary? 

Mr.  IlocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  He  is. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  Mr.  J.  D.  Greene,  you  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEE,  Jr.  Mr.  Greene  is  secretary  of  the  Uockefeller  Foundation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  a  salaried  man? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  secretary  of  the  foundation  he  receives  a  salary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  he  receive  a  salary  as  a  member  of  the  personal  staff 
of  your  father? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Oh,  yes.  I  am  the  only  one  who  is  not  included  In  the 
salary  roll  of  the  personal  staff. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  none  of  these  gentlemen,  as  I  understand  you  have 
already  answered,  receives  any  salary  from  the  foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Except  Mr.  Greene.  He  is  the  secretary  of  the  founda- 
tion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  None  of  the  others? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  None  of  the  others. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  Mr.  Lee  have  any  connection  of  any  sort  with  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  during  the  year  1914? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  he  has  no  connection  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 

Chairman  W^alsh  (interrupting).  I  understood  you  tto  testify  that  he  had 
no  connection  now,  except  as  you  described  as  you  might  meet  with  him  as  any 
other  outsider  whom  you  might  call  in  who  had  judgment— 1  recaU.  Did  he 
have  any  connection  with  the  foundation  during  the  year  1914? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  did  not 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  three  members  of  your  father's  general  staff  that 
were  connected  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  and  with  the  foundation 
during  tlie  year  1914,  were  yourself,  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Jerome  D. 
Greene;  that  was  all? 

Mr.  Rockefeixer,  Jr.  That  was  all,  and  that  was,  of  course,  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  fact  that  we  were  representing  my  father  in  any  matters  tliat  he 
was  interested  in. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  course,  as  I  understand — is  your  father  a  director  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No,  sir. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  You  represent  him  on  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  We  three  represent  him.- 

Chalrman  W^vlsh.  Now,  I  don't  recall — when  did  you  become  Interested  In 
the  Colorado  situation  Industrially?    I  mean  in  the  properties  out  there? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  In  1902 ;  it  has  been  about  12  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  information  do  you  regularly  receive  regarding  the 
labor  conditions  in  the  corporations  in  which  you  are  interested  either  directly 
or  as  the  representative  of  your  father? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  is  not  customary  in  any  corporations  I  have  ever 
been  connected  with  as  director  to  receive  regular  information  regarding  labor 
matters. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  receive  reports  from  any  of  the  corporations  in 
which  you  are  a  director,  which  gives  you  direct  information  in  regard  to  labor 
conditions? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  never  known  of  a  director  who  received  such 
reports;  not  in  my  experience;  I  do  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  make  it  a  practice  to  visit  the  plants  of  the  cor- 
porations in  which  you  are  interested  and  make  personal  inquiries  and  observa- 
tions regarding  conditions? 

Mr.  Rockefelle.,  Jr.  In  .so  far  as  possible. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I^lease  mention  any  that  you  visited  during  the  year  1914? 

Mr.  RocKEFELTjiiB,  Jr.  None. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  mention  any  that  you  visited  during  the  year  1913? 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  May  I  state,  Mr.  Chali-man,  that  of  the  three  corpo- 
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rations  I  am  director  of  one  is  an  insurance  company,  so  there  would  not  be 
much  to  inspect  The  other  is  the  Manhattan  Railway  Co.,  and,  of  course,  I 
ride  In  that  system  from  time  to  time,  it  being  in  New  York;  and  the  third 
is  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  mines  have  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Air.  ItocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  My  impression  is  about  24  mines  in  operation  a  year 
or  more  ago  when  the  times  were  normal. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Located  in  what  States,  during  the  year  1914,  were  the 
mines  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  RocKEFELUBB,  Jr.  Well,  I  can  not  say  other  than  Colorado.  I  thinlc  they 
are  largely  concentrated  there.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  there  were 
not  some  over  the  border  line,  but  my  impression  is  they  are  all  in  Colorado. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  they  not  also  operate  mines  in  the  State  of  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Coal  mines? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  they  may,  but  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  they  operate  Iron  mines  in  the  State  of  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  they  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Sir? 

Mr.  RocKEFELTXB,  Jr.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  a  director  of  that  company  have  you  received — as  a 
director  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  have  you  received  reports  from  time 
to  time  from  the  executive  officials  of  your  company  in  the  State  of  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  impression  Is  that  the  large  supply  of  iron  ore 
which  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  uses  in  its  steel  plant  comes  from  its 
mines  in  Wyoming,  and  that  those  iron  mines  are  under  the  general  care  of 
the  officers  of  tlie  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  We  have  no  specific  reports  with 
reference  to  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  reports  you  get  upon  the  financial  condition,  as.  well 
as  the  activities  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  In  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
come  to  you-  from,  or  did  come  to  you  for  the  past  five  years,  did  they  not, 
from  the  following  gentlemen:  L.  M.  Bowers,  chairman;  J.  F.  Welborn,  presi- 
dent ;  F.  T.  Gates,  vice  president ;  J.  A.  Writer,  auditor ;  and  Joseph  Chllberg, 
sales  manager? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Usually,  Mr.  Chairman^  and  I  think  solely,  from  Mr. 
Bowers,  tlie  former  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Mr.  Welborn,  the  president 
of  the  company. 

Chairman  Walbh.  Have  you  with  you,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  or  have  you  been 
asked  to  produce,  the  report  made  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Bowers,  as  chairman,  and 
also  signed  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Welborn,  F.  T.  Gates,  J.  A.  Writer,  and  Joseph  Chll- 
berg, of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  to  its  stockholders  in  the  year  1909? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not  been  asked  to  produce  the  report  and  have 
not  it  with  me. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  the  company  make  reports  to  its  stockholders  every 
year? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  makes  reports,  I  presume,  at  the  annual  stock- 
holders* meetings,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  never  attended  but  one  stockholders' 
meeting.    They  occur,  as  I  have  stated,  in  Denver. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  that  the  stockholders 
of  a  corporation,  aside  from  the  directors,  have  any  responsibility  in  regard 
to  labor  conditions  in  the  industrial  concerns  in  which  they  own  stock? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  I  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  original  paper, 
that  while  the  powers  of  the  stockholders  are  limited  to  the  electing  of  direc- 
tors, a  stockholder  certainly,  if  he  has  any  amount  of  stock,  has  a  moral 
responsibility  and  a  moral  influence  over  directors  and  officers,  which  he 
needs  to  use  with  care  and  with  thought  and  in  justice. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  been  present  at  any  of  the  meetings  in 
Colorado  at  any  time  since  the  time  your  interests  acquired  the  ownership 
out  there? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes;  I  have  been  several  times  to  Colorado  in  the 
earlier  days  of  our  acquiring  the  interest,  and  went  about  quite  extensively 
at  that  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  was  the  last  time  that  you  were  personally  in 
Colorado? 

Mr.  Rookefeltxr,  .Tr.  Just  about  the  time  of  the  financial  reorganization.  I 
think  it  was  about  10  years  ago. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  inspectetl  any  factory-  or  mine  or  railroad  in 
any  of  those  industries  in  wliicli  you  are  a  director  during  the  past  lO  years, 
personallj'7 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  insurance  busi- 
ness does  not  lend  itself  to  current  inspection. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  leave  out  the  insurance  feature  of  it  and  nnsirer 
the  rest,  to  save  time.  ^ 

Mr.  BocKEFELLEB,  Ji*.  You  have  asked  a  general  question  and  I  want  to 
answer  it  fully.  The  Iklanhattan  Railway  Co.  I  ride  on  from  time  to  time. 
That  is  in  New  York  City.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  I  have  not  visited 
in  the  last  10  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  you  ride  on  the  Manhattan  Railroad  Co.,  do  you 
make  some  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  labor  of  the  road? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  because,  as  I  have  said,  the  Man- 
hattan— the  elevated  railway — is  leased  to  the  Interborough ;  the  Interborough 
operates  it.  The  duties  of  the  directors  of  the  Manhattan  Railway  are  confined 
to  seeing  that  the  terms  of  their  lease  are  lived  up  to,  so  that  the  question  of 
operating  the  road  is  not  a  question  which  would  come  to  the  directors. 

Chairman  Walsh.  During  the  past  five  years,  have  you,  as  a  director  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  received  any  specific  reports  regarding  labor  condi- 
tions in  the  mines  of  the  company  in  Colorado  or  Wyoming? 

Mr.  RocKEFLLEB,  Jr.  It  has  not  been  aistomary,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  send 
specific  formal  reports.  I  have  received  through  the  several  officers  of  tbe 
company,  as  is  shown  by  our  correspondence,  information  from  time  to  time 
which  they  thought  it  was  desirable  that  we  should  have,  and  which  we  desired 
to  have;  but  there  has  never  been  any  specific  formal  method  of  currently 
Informing  the  directors  in  the  East  of  labor  conditions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Verbally,  has  any  officer  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Oow 
made  a  statement  to  the  eastern  directors  as  to  labor  conditions,  living  con- 
ditions in  the  camps  of  the  company  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  When  either  of  the  officers  that  you  have  mentioned 
have  been  in  the  East  we  have  discussed  the  general  affairs  of  the  company, 
and  such  matters  ha\'e  doubtless  come  up,  as  they  would  with  other  matters 
of  importance  in  connection  with  the  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  those  statements  of  the  executive  officers  taken 
down  in  shorthand? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb.  Jr.  It  has  not  been  customary  to  do  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  there  is  no  statement  in  the  office  in  New  York — 
during  the  past  10  years  there  has  been  no  statement  in  the  office  in  New 
York  as  to  the  labor  conditions  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  There  has  been  the  correspondence,  'Mr.  Chairman, 
which  would  touch  upon  that,  together  with  the  other  divisions  and  other 
phases  of  the  companies — we  have  had  constant  correspondence. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  this  commission  received  all  of  the  correspondence 
with  respect  to  labor  conditions  in  Colorado  through  the  original  letters 
received  and  copies  of  letters  sent,  in  its  hearing  in  Colorado,  so  far  as  you 
know? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  Through  the  periods  covered,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  that  include  all  the  correspondence  that  has  been 
had  between  the  New  York  office  and  the  Colorado  office  during  the  past  10 
years? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  has  been  constant 
correspondence. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Including,  among  other  things,  a  reference  to  labor  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  R0CKEFEI.LEB,  Jr.  My  recollection  as  to  correspondence  running  over  a 
period  of  10  years  would  be  quite  vague ;  but  it  has  been  customary,  in  cor- 
respondence as  well  as  in  conference,  to  touch  upon  the  various  matters  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  year  1914,  was  there  correspondence  between  the 
New  York  office  and  the  Colorado  office  with  reference  to  labor  conditions  in 
the  plants  of  your  company  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  I  presume  that  there  was,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not 
sorted  out  the  correspondence  to  see  the  exact  dates,  but  that  is  the  way  we 
have  gotten  our  information  currently. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  the  commission  called  upon  you  for  that  correspon- 
dence, Mr.  Rockefeller?- 
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Iklr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  klntily,  at  your  convenience,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
produce  all  the  correspondence  between  the  New  York  office  and  your  Colorado 
office  in  which  any  reference  is  made  to  labor  conditions  In  Colorado  or 
Wyoming  during  the  years  1913-14? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  (making  note).  During  1914? 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1913,  up  to  and  including  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1915. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Exclusive,  I  presume,  of  such  letters  as  already  have 
been  presented  to  you  in  Denver? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(See  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Exhibit  No.  2.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  general  principles,  other  than  what  you  have  state<l 
in  the  document  which  you  read  this  morning,  have  controlled  In  determining 
labor  conditions  in  corporations  in  which  you  are  Interested? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  undertook  to  present  those  principles  pretty  fully, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  I  could  add  to  that  statement  I  would  be 
happy  to  read  it  again  If  you  so  desire. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Not  unless  you  care  to,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Or  some  member  of  tlie  commission  cares  to  have  It  read. 

I  have  noted  here  one  very  short  statement,  very  concisely  put,  by  your 
father  In  his  Random  Reminiscences  of  Men  and  Events,  as  follows: 

**  The  best  of  philanthropy,  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  investment  of  effort  or  time  or  money, 
carefully  considered  with  relation  to  the  power  of  employing  people  at  a  re- 
munerative wage,  to  expand  and  develop  the  resources  at  hand,  and  to  give 
opportunity  for  progress  and  healthful  labor  where  it  did  not  exist  before." 

What  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  directors  !n  New  York  for  applying  that 
principle  to  the  State  of  Colorado  and  also  to  the  State  of  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  the  extent,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  practically  no  returns  on  the  investment  during  the  period  of  12  years, 
andi  to  put  all  the  surplus  earnings  back  into  the  development  of  the  company. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement,  during  a  period  of  12  years  the  company 
has  paid  over  $92,000,000  to  the  employees  of  the  company  In  wages,  and  my 
father  has  received  on  his  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  company  $871,(X)0. 
My  only  fear  as  a  director  has  been  that  the  many  stockholders  in  the  company 
might  very  justly  find  fault  with  the  trustees  of  the  property  for  having  ex- 
pended so  large  an  amount  of  the  current  surplus  earnings  in  the  development 
of  the  property,  in  increasing  the  wages  and  in  providing,  as  they  could,  for 
the  employees,  instead  of  making  any  return  other  than  the  slight  return  to 
the  stockholders  I  have  mentioned,  which  is  inconsequential.  I  fear  we  have 
been  open  to  criticism  very  sharply  on  that  ground. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  an  added  value,  or  has  there  been  during  the 
past  12  years,  to  your  real  ownership  of  wealth  growing  out  of  these  properties, 
aside  from  that  represented  by  dividends  upon  its  capital  stock  and  Interest 
from  its  bonds? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  If  anyone  can  show  such  added  value  and  would  make 
us  an  offer  of  anything  approaching  what  the  properties  originally  cost,  we 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  do  business,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  read  from  the  alleged  report — ^first,  I  will  ask  you 
whether  or  not  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  CJo.  does  not  own  a  very  large  amount 
of  coal  lands  that  are  not  being  commercially  exploited  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  true. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  area  does  it  own  In  the  State  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  can  not  tell  you.      , 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  it  also  own  a  large  amount  of  iron  land  that  is  not 
being  commercially  exploited  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not  In  mind  the  extent  of  the  iron  holdings. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  this  company  own  n  tinplate  plant  whose  book  value 
is  $1,332,000,  in  the  State  of  (Colorado,  that  Is  not  being  operated  now? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  to  whether  it  is  being  operated  now  or  not,  I  could 
not  tell  you.  I  think  that  there  is,  among  the  various  steel  industries,  a  tin 
plant 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  it  been  operated? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  say  yes.  But  I  would  not  be  accurate  on  that 
matter. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Do  your  companies  consider  any  added  value  to  the  prop- 
erty through  the  subject  of  the  imposition  or  failure  to  impose  taxes  upon  the 
property?  For  idstance,  If  it  owns  large  areas  of  property  of  great  potential 
value  when  it  is  worked,  do  they  consider  what  might  be  called  the  added 
wealth  of  that  property  In  paying  taxes  while  it  Is  being  held  for  future  de^ 
velopment? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  If  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  company  is 
driven  into  bankruptcy,  that  prospective  profit  that  might  be  derived  for  many 
years  to  come  would  not  be  of  any  great  comfort. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  I  asked  whether  or  not  that  was  considered  in  es- 
timating the  value  of  property? 

Mr.  IlocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  would  be  so  slight  that  It  would 
not  be  consequential,  in  my  judgment 

Chairman  Walsh.  W^hen  you  went  into  the  field  in  Colorado,  or  your  in-, 
terest  went  into  the  field  in  Colorado,  it  was  with  the  intention,  of  course,  of 
commercializing  and  exploiting  the  property  and  bringing  it  to  its  highest 
reasonable  state  of  development,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  investment  there  was  not  entered 
into  from  the  start  of  the  enterprise — ^we  did  not  sit  down  and  determine  that 
we  would  go  to  Colorado  and  develop  the  coal  mines  and  the  steel  industry  in 
Colorado.  Bht  we  rather  bought  a  small  original  stock  interest,  and  when  the 
sHuation  as  regards  the  financial  condition  of  the  company  was  unsatisfactory, 
It  became  necessary  for  us  to  cooperate  with  the  other  stockholders  in  reor- 
ganizing the  finances.  And  in  that  way  our  interest  was  increased.  We  did 
not  set  out  to  enter  that  business.  We  did  originally  set  out  in  the  buying  of 
iron  ores  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  get  into  that  business  and  to  develop  It, 
but  that  was  not  our  purpose  here.  It  was  simply  a  stock  investment,  as  a 
result  of  which  we  were  drawn  into  a  larger  relationship  and  as  a  result  of 
which  there  came  upon  us  the  necessity  for  cooperating  with  the  other  stock- 
holders in  undertaking  to  build  up  the  business.  But  in  so  far  as  our  respon- 
sibility is  concerned,  our  desire  and  purpose  has  been  to  do  all  in  our  power,  as 
stockholders  and  directors,  in  developing  the  business  in  the  State  in  the  com- 
mon interest. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Before  you  went  in  there,  plainly  speaking,  tliey  owed 
you  money?    Before  you  made  that  stock  investment? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  just  catch  the  bearing  of  that  question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  the  properties  owe  you  money;  did  you  hold  the 
bonds,  interest-bearing  bonds,  of  the  company  before  you  made  any  stock  in- 
vestment in  Colorado? 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  impression  is  that  there  was  an  investment  in  stock 
first. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  total  capital  stock  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  offhand,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  approximate  it,  Mr.  Rockefeller? 

air.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No ;  I  could  not.    I  do  not  keep  those  figures  in  mind. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  amount  of  stock  since 
the  year  1909? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  that  I  could  not  tell  you,  ofl!hand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Walsh,  I  will  ask  you,  if  I  can  refresh  your  memory  by  calling 
your  attention  to  what  seems  to  be  a  report  of  your  officers  to  the  stockholders, 
in  which  the  capital  stock  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  is  given  as  follows : 

Common  stock $34, 235,  500 

Preferred  stock 2, 000, 000 

Total 30,  235,  500 

Do  those  figures  appear  familiar  to  you,  Mr.  Rockefeller? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  If  they  appear  in  the  report  signed  by  those  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  you  have  just  read,  I  should  regard  them  as  accurate, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  This  report  is  copieil  into  a  State  document  in  Wyoming 
and  is  punwrted  to  have  been 

Mr.  Rockefeixer,  Jr.  (interrupting).  It  is  easy  to  get  those  figures  from  the 
annual  report,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  And  it  purports  to  be  signed  by  L.  M.  Bowers,  chairman ; 
J.  F.  Welborn,  president;  F.  T.  Gates,  vice  president;  J.  A,  Writer,  auditor; 
and  Joseph  Ohilberg,  sales  manager. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  If  the  original  of  that  document  is  so  signed  I  should 
feel  perfectly  safe  in  putting  confidence  in  the  amount,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Without  construing  lack  of  confidence  In  the  report  of 
itself,  inasmuch  as  it  does  come  in  a  second-hand  way,  I  thought  I  did  ask 
you  to  furnish,  but  will  you  please  furnish  us  these  reports  to  stockholders 
from  the  year  1908  to  the  year  1914,  both  inclusive? 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  didn't  understand  that  you  had  made  that  request. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  thought  I  had. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  intended  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  What  reports  do  you  refer  to? 

Chairman  Waijsh.  Reports  made  by  tlie  officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  to  the  stockholders  for  the  years  1908  to  1914,  both  inclusive. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  You  mean  annual  reports,  I  suppose,  or  any  other  re- 
ports? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Annual  reports? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  presume  we  have  them  on  file. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  intended  to  ask  for  them,  and  thought  I  had. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No ;  I  think  you  did  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  the  1915  report  been  issued  yet,  the  report  for  1915? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  report  is  issued  after  the  annual  stockholders' 
meeting,  which  occurs  in,  I  think,  October. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  do  not  want  any  confusion  by  my  naming  reports  for 
1914  or  1915.  If  the  report  for  1914  comes  in  in  1915,  I  would  like  to  have 
that  if  it  is  ready? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes ;  you  want  the  latest  report? 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  latest  report. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes;  I  understand. 

(Ten  Annual  Reports  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30,  1905,  to  June  30,  1914,  inclusive,  published  at  Denver,  Colo., 
were  subsequently  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  total  bond  issue  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Jr.  That  I  would  be  glad  to  get  for  you  from  the  reports. 
I  do  not  bear  it  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  could  not  recall  it  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No;  I  could  not 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  observe  that  in  the  report  for  1909  that  the  capital 
was  given,  as  I  have  state<l,  in  round  figures,  thirty-six  million  and  a  quarter, 
and  in  that  report  this  statement  was  also  made : 

**  Net  appreciation  from  1880  to  1909,  on  iron  ore,  coal  properties,  developed 
and  undeveloped,  equipment  at  mines,  steel  and  other  plants,  railroads,  rolling 
stock,  etc.,  $19,308,327.40." 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  probably  observed  it  when  I  looked  over  the  annual 
report.    I  do  not  bear  it  in  mind  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  you  stated  that  the  total  return  upon  the  invest- 
ment of  the  group  of  which  you  have  spoken  was  3i  per  cent  on  the  stock  and 
bonds,  you  did  not  take  into  consideration  that  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  property  which,  if  your  report  is  correct,  amounted  to  $19,308,000  and  odd? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  lilr.  Chairman,  a  business  man  does  not  usually  count 
his  profits  until  he  has  them  in  hand.  And  those  are  profits  which  may  or  may 
not  be  realized.  It  would  depend  upon  whether  or  not  there  proved  to  be  coal 
in  those  mines,  perhaps,  as  to  whether  they  were  worth  anything.  We  hope 
they  are  and  we  believe  they  are. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  not  your  executive  officers  have  a  method  for  apprais- 
ing real  estate  like  they  have  for  appraising  equipment  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  presume  they  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Steel  stock  on  hand,  rolling  stock,  and  other  matters. 

I^Ir.  Rockefeller.  I  presume  that  that  is  the  method  which  has  been  em- 
ployed there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  pass  upon  those  and  accept  those  as  a  verity? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  You  are  asking  about  the  return  on  our  investment, 
Mr.  Chairman.    I  think  my  statement  is  still  entirely  accurate,  that  the  return 
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which  we  have  received  has  Ijeen  less  than  3i  per  cent  of  the  entire  investment. 
I  was  not  including — It  would  not  occur  to  me  to  include  returns  which  might 
some  day  come  in.  In  the  meantime  we  might  have  discontinued  our  interest 
In  the  company  so  that  the  return  would  not  accrue  to  us. 

Chalrmnn  Walsh.  In  giving  the  value  of  the  property,  however,  Mr.  Bowers 
includes  that,  does  he  not,  in  his  annual  report  for  1909,  the  appreciation  in  its 
real  value  during  those  years? 

Mr.  RocK£VBLUEB,  Jr.  I  do  not  get,  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  bearing  of  that  state- 
ment, which  I  do  not  doubt  is  true,  if  it  is  in  that  report. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  may  not  have  any  bearing.  I  am  simply  asking  you 
for  the  fact 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  If  it  appears  In  that  statement,  then  lie  so  includes  it, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  you  information — ^has  that  property  increased  in 
value  during  those  years  approximately  $20,000,000? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  presume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  natural  resources 
which  are  being  drawn  upon  in  constantly  increasing  quantity  would  increase 
in  value.  Other  than  that  I  can  not  say  definitely  about  the  amount  of  increase 
or  the  appropriateness  of  that  estimate.  But  I  assume  if  it  is  made — ^If  those 
men  made  it,  it  is  according  to  the  best  of  their  Judgment  accurate. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  you  have  stated  tliat  a  business  man  would  not  take 
such  increase  in  value  into  consideration,  if  I  understood  you,  for  the  reason  that 
before  the  increase  was  realized  he  might  be  out  of  the  corporation,  he  might 
dispose  of  his  holdings? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  think  I  did  not  quite  state  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
stated  he  did  not  count  the  profits  except  as  they  came  into  his  hands,  that  is, 
prospective  profits  which  the  business  man  hopes  exist.  I  was  speaking  of 
the  profits  that  could  be  counted,  that  had  been  realized,  not  of  the  prospective 
profits.    I  think  you  will  agree  that  there  are  two  quite  different  matters. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  do. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Certainly  a  business  man  takes  into  consideration,  as 
the  holder  of  real  estate  does,  as  the  holder  of  any  business  does,  appreciation 
In  the  valuation  of  the  property  which  he  may  be  related  to,  because  of  the 
increase  of  the  demand  for  the  commodity  and  because,  as  with  real  estate, 
of  the  development  of  the  community  in  connection  with  that  real  estate,  and 
so  on. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  any  portion  of  the  earnings  been  put  back  into  the 
property  during  the  12  years  that  you  have  had  investments  there? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  All  of  the  surplus  earnings,  such  as  there  have  been, 
which  have  not  been  paid  in  dividends,  have  been  so  put  back,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  course,  that  adds  to  the  value  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Oh,  yes ;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  so  far  as  those  surplus 
earnings  have  gone  into  increased  wages  and  Into  improved  living  conditions 
and  things  of  that  sort,  of  course,  while  they  add  to  the  property  they  do  not 
add  to  its  monetary  value. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  a  business  man  who  controls  a  company  or  who 
owns  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  a  company,  whether  he  directs  it  or  controls 
it  or  not,  take  into  consideration  tlie  statements  of  the  executive  managers  of 
the  business  of  his  company  in  disposing  or  not  disposing  of  his  stock  and 
securities,  the  alleged  fact  that  the  property  within  a  certain  number  of  years 
has  increased  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  value? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  he  would  take  into  consideration,  in  contem- 
plating his  continuance  in  the  property,  or  the  sale  of  his  interest,  what  he 
thought  the  prospects  were  of  his  realizing  on  his  investment  And  while,  of 
course,  such  a  statement  as  you  have  read  shows  an  increase  in  the  value,  it 
may  be  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  before  those  coal  properties  will  require  to 
be  developed  In  order  to  supply  the  demands  of  that  locality,  in  which  event 
the  return  to  the  stockholders  of  to-day  would  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then,  as  I  take  it,  this  statement  contained  in  this  report, 
if  It  Is  so  contained,  that  the  net  appreciation  frcHU  1880  to  1909  on  Iron  ore 
and  coal  properties,  developed  and  undeveloped,  equipment  at  mines,  steel  and 
other  plants,  railroads,  rolling  stock,  eta,  $19,308,000  you  hold  merely  in  the 
nature  of  an  estimate  of  value  that  the  property  may  have  at  some  later  period, 
as  suggested  by  you,  perhaps  50  or  100  years  hence. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  value  which  exists,  but  which  can  not  be  realized 
on  until  the  property  is  developed.  That  is  the  sort  of  information  which  ia 
appropriate  and  accurate  in  valuing  the  property.    But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
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Stock  market,  those  who  buy  and  sell  stock,  would  pay  very  much  attention 
to  such  data  in  connection  with  the  value  to-day  of  that  stock. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  sum  approximately  of  $19,308,000  addeii  to  the  book 
value  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  lu  or  about  the  year  1909. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  If  the  statement  so  indicates  It  was,  Mr.  Chairman. 
But  I  have  no  personal  recollection  of  the  date,  but  I  assume  that  the  valuation 
was  entirely  correct  and  conservative,  if  made  by  those  gentlemen. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  that  amount  of  real  wealth  added  when  a  sale 
takes  place? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  A  sale  of  what — ^the  stock? 

Chairman  Walsh.  A  sale  of  the  stock  or  of  the  properties. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  If  the  sale  of  the  properties  were  effected,  that  would 
enter  in. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  let  it  stand  at  that,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  for  the  pres- 
ent. If  a  sale  of  the  properties  took  place,  what  would  be  told  the  buyer 
was  the  value  of  the  stock,  I  mean  was  the  value  of  the  property  of  the 
company? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  The  value  of  the  property,  the  book  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, but  the  buyer  would  be  very  careful^  If  he  was  simply  buying  a  stock 
Interest,  to  consider  what  the  stock  value  was,  which  is  an  entirely  s^arnte 
thing  from,  and,  as  yon  know,  has  no  Immediate  relation  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  property. 

i     Chairman  Walsh.  It  can  be  controlled  by  many  other  artificial  matters  other 
than  the  real  value  of  the  property  and  its  intelligent  and  honest  operation. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  those  who  know  more  than  I  do  about  buying 
and  selling  stocks  would  tell  you  that  the  Intrinsic  value  of  a  property  has 
not  any  close  relation  to  its  present  market  value. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  this  one  question  at  this  point 
which  was  handed  to  me  by  another  commissioner.  .  Does  the  valuation  of 
$36,000,000  Include  the  appreciation  of  $19,000,000,  and  was  the  3^  per  cent 
figured  on  this  appreciated  value? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  3 J  per  cent  was  the  actual  money 
which  was  returned  to  my  father  In  dividends  on  t\ie  stock  and  in  interest  on 
the  bomls  which  he  held.  It  has  no  relation  wlwtever  to  the  value,  the  In- 
trinsic value,  the  potential  value,  the  book  value  of  the  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  that  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Welnstock?  If  not, 
you  may  interpolate  a  question.    I  thought  that  answered  the  question  fully. 

Commissioner  Weinstock,  No  ;  that  is  not  »iulte  clear  in  my  mind.  The  p<*>lnt, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Is  whether  this  31  per  cent  paid  out,  practically  paid  to 
capital,  was  figuretl  on  the  original  investment,  or  was  figured  on  the  present 
appreciated  value  of  the  mines. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Weinstock,  the  3^  per  cent  is  the  actual  cash  that 
has  been  paid  in  to  my  father  as  an  owner  of  certain  stocks  of  the  company 
in  the  one  dividend  which  was  paid  during  the  12  years,  and  as  an  owner  of 
certain  bonds  of  the  company  representing  the  current  annual  interest  of  those 
bonds  simply  as  an  investor.  If  you  buy  bonds  in  a  company,  you  get  cur- 
rently the  interest,  and  If  you  buy  stocks  you  are  fortunate  If  you  get  cur- 
rently the  dividends.  We  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  get  them  currently 
here.  But  my  statement  refers  to  the  actual  cash,  either  In  Interest  on  bonds 
or  In  the  single  dividend  on  the  stock,  which  was  paid  to  my  father  on  account 
of  his  holdings,  his  personal  holdings  of  stocks  and  bonds  In  that  company. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Iif  other  words,  you  got  31  per  cent  on  the  actual 
money  put  Into  the  enterprise,  regardless  of  its  present  valuation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Actual  money  which  he  has  pat  into  the  corporation. 
That  is  exactly  it. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  So  it  had  no  relation  to  any  appreciated  value? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  has  no  relation,  the  returns  of  the  stocks  and  bonds 
would  not  have  any  relation,  would  it,  to  the 

Commissioner  Weinstock  (Interrupting).  If  the  property  has  appreciated, 
say,    $19,000,000,    and    there    have    been    no    dividends    declared    on    that 

$19,000,000 

•  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  (Interrupting).  There  have  been  no  dividends  declared 
at  all  except  that  one  small  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock.  As  I  said  in  my 
statement,  the  surplus  earnings  which  resultetl  from  each  year's  operations 
have  been  put  back  Into  the  property,  either  in  the  development  of  the  prop- 
erty or  In  the  Increase  of  wages ;  as  you  will  recall,  two  years  ago  there  were 
two  increases  in  wages  amounting  to  a  total  of  $550,000  a  year.    That  is  a  cur- 
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rent  fixetl  charge.  The  stockholders  have  had  to  be  put  off  so  far  as  the!r 
return  on  the  property  is  concerned  that  the  employees  might  currently  have 
that  additional  $5r)0,000  in  wages. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  This  point,  then,  is  not  clear,  Mr.  Rockefeller: 
Assuming,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  point,  that  the  mine  earned  $100,000 
during  the  year,  and  assuming  that  $50,000  of  that  is  paid  out  to  either  bond- 
holders or  stockholders,  and  the  other  $50,000  is  used  in  the  way  of  better- 
luent,  in  improvements  in  the  mine.  How  would  that  $50,000  be  treated  on 
the  books  of  the  corporation?  Would  it  be  treated  purely  as  an  expense  item, 
or  would  a  stock  dividend  be  declared  to  cover  it,  or  would  it  be  treated  as  a 
surplus  fund,  resources  and  surplus? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  When  you  refer  to  the  $100,000,  I  assume  you  mean 
net  profit  after  operating  expenses,  net  surplus  after  operating  expenses? 

Commissioner  Weinstock,  Yes. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  The  $50,000  which  you  speak  of  would  go  back  into 
the  property—if  It  went  into  tlie  building  of  a  new  steel  plant,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coal  property,  matters  of  that  kind  would  properly  be  charged  as 
this  $19,000,000  was  chargetl — to  capital — Increase  in  capital  value. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Surplus? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  that  it  would  be  transferred  from  surplus  to 
capital.  Surplus — the  surplus  earned  In  cash  is  eitlier  distributed  in  divi- 
dends or  held  as  working  capital,  or  put  back  Into  the  development  of  the 
property,  in  which  latter  instance,  if  it  is  used  in  permanent  development  of 
the  industry  or  in  tlie  erecting  of  a  plant  and  not  in  the  payment  of  wages, 
then  it  would  be  properly  charged  to  capital. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  now,  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  got  this  quite. 
Let  me  try  and  illustrate  In  a  very  simple  way.  You  have  a  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  assets  that  represent  the  investment,  and  that  thousand  dollars  earns, 
say,  $500  the  following  year ;  $250  of  that  $500  is  paid  out  in  interest  on  bonds 
or  dividends  to  stockholders.  There  is  a  balance  of  $250  that  is  used  for  im- 
provement The  thousand  dollars  of  assets,  then,  are  worth  $1,250  In  place  of 
that  $1,000.    That  is  clear? 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  If  it  is  put  into  permanent  improvement 

Commissioner  W^einstock.  Now,  what  is  paid  out?  W^hat  is  there  to  offset 
that  added  Investment  to  balance  t^ie  account?  Is  $250  of  additional  stock 
dividend  issued  for  that  $250  put  into  the  reserve  fund?  How  do  you  balance 
the  account;  how  do  you  deal  w^ith  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Of  course,  it  goes  to  Increase  the  capital  value.  Stock 
might  be  issued  against  it,  but  it  would  not  ordinarily  be  done  unless  there  was 
some  necessity  for  issuing  additional  stock. 

Commissioner  W^einstock.  Otherwise  you  see  your  balance  sheet  would  read : 
Paid-up  capital,  $1,000;  assests,  $1,250;  surplus,  $250. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  that  I  am  rather 
stupid  about,  Mr.  Weinstock ;  I  don't  know  that  I  can  explain  it  to  you. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Ordinarily  that  would  be  charged  either  to  surplus 
account,  or  there  would  be  treasury  stock  issued  in  the  nature  of  a  stock 
dividend  to  offset  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  I  am  sure  we  have  not  had  the  latter.  I  am 
desirous  of  making  it  perfectly  clear,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  I  do  not  under- 
srand  myself  about  the  bookkeeping  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  dividend  that  was  collected  by  your  father,  that  was 
spoken  of,  was  not  31  per  cent,  of  course,  of  the  value  of  the  property,  but  3i 
per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  shares  or  of  the  security? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  not  to  cause  misappre- 
hension I  have  made  two  statements  there  with  reference  to  the  return  from 
the  Investment  The  first  was  that  on  the  stocks  which  he  held,  common  and 
preferred,  he  received  during  the  period  of  12  years  when  $92,000,000  was  paid 
in  wages,  my  father  received  in  a  single  dividend  on  that  stock  $371,000  as 
representing  the  return  to  him  on  the  stock  which  he  held. 

Chairman  Walsh.  W^hatever  the  percentage  w^as,  however,  he  received^  it  on 
the  par  value.    It  was  based  upon  the  par  value  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  would  fl.fijure  a  letiu'n  on  the  money,  $0,000,000, 
which  he  invested  in  the  stock,  of  two-thirds  of  1  ver  cent  That  is  the  return 
he  got  on  the  stock. 

C^hairman  Walsh.  On  the  par  value  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No;  on  the  money  he  paid  for  the  stock,  $6,000,000, 
as  stated.    That  was  the  return  he  got  on  his  money.     You  take  your  money 
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to  the  savings  bank  and  you  get  3^  or  4  per  cent  on  your  money.  My  father 
put  Into  the  stock  of  this  company  certain  moneys  amounting  to  $6,000,000, 
and  lie  got  out  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent  on  that  money.  Now,  tlien,  that  is  his 
return  on  his  stock  investment.  Then  he  had  a  bond  Investment.  He  loaned 
money  to  the  company  by  taking  bonds,  as  any  bondholder  does.  He  received 
interest  on  those  bonds.  After  having  stated  that  his  return  on  the  stock  was 
two-thirds  of  1  per  cent  per  annum,  I  put  the  stocks  and  the  bond  investment 
together  and  said,  assuming  that  he  may  have  invested  in  the  property 
$10,000,000  or  $15,000,000  in  the  stocks  and  bonds,  the  entire  return  on  the 
actual  cash  he  had  put  into  tlie  property  has  represented  3i  per  cent  per 
annum.  That  is  the  return  he  has  gotten  on  the  money — the  actual  cash  which 
he  has  invested  in  the  company — in  its  stocks  and  bonds.  Do  I  make  that 
clear,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  make  It  very  clear  to  me  and  straighten  out  a  little 
error  I  was  falling  Into. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  If  I  may  be  permitted  I  wish  to  make  just  one 
point  clearer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  other  words,  this  31  per  cent  has  been  paid  on 
the  money  actually  loaned  and  the  original  investment  In  the  stock? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  It  has  not  been  paid  on  any  watered  stock? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No.  My  father  put  into  the  property  certain  cash,  a 
certain  amount  of  money,  and  he  has  gotten  out  in  the  12  years  an  average 
return  on  the  cash  of  3i  per  cent  per  annum,  quite  irrespective  of  par  or  of 
the  value  of  the  property  or  anything.  In  other  words,  he  has  gotten  a  little 
less  than  he  would  if  he  had  put  that  same  amount  in  a  savings  bank. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  will  proceed  now. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Just  picking  up  one  proposition  for  the  moment;  you  say 
there  have  been  increases  in  wages  twice  within  a  given  length  of  time  in  those 
industries? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes.  I  did  not  mean  to  cover  the  whole  situation, 
because  I  do  not  recall  that;  but  I  did  have  in  mind  that,  I  think  it  was  in 
1913,  there  was  an  increase  in  wages  made  to  the  coal  miners  of  $350,000,  and 
to  the  steel  operatives  of  $200,000,  making  a  total  increase  in  that  year  of 
$550,000,  a  total  permanent  increase.  Now,  I  may  have  those  two  figures 
reversed  as  to  their  application 

Chairman  W\\lsh.  Well,  that  does  not  affect  the  general  question  I  was 
going  to  ask  you.  Was  there  also  an  increase  during  the  same  time  in  the 
prices  of  coal  and  steel  or  of  both  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  W^ell,  that  I  do  not  recall,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  if  there 
was,  may  I  add  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  make  any  earnings  on  the  property. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  recall  the  following  statements 
made  in  the  report  of  1909  by  Mr.  Bowers,  your  chairman,  and  the  other  gentle- 
man that  I  have  mentioned,  to  the  stockholders.  Now,  that  we  have  left  the 
question,  I  believe,  clearly  stated,  clearly  cut  as  to  the  valuation  of  stocks 
and  the  valuation  of  bonds — 

"  Since  the  entries  made  on  the  books  during  the  past  25  years  the  iron 
industry  has  developed  to  enormous  proportions,  and  iron  ore  properties  are 
considered  among  the  most  valuable  minerals  in  the  United  Stales.  The  develop- 
ment of  your  coal  and  coke  properties  during  the  same  period  of  years  shows 
a  large  increase  in  tonnage  over  former  estimates.  The  large  acreage  of  un- 
developed coal  lands  warrants  their  being  appraised  at  many  millions  more 
than  the  old  book  valuations.  They  are  valuable  assets  for  the  coal  operations 
nione,  and  a  very  important  one  in  connection  with  the  iron  Industry.  We 
have  for  reasons  above  stated,  proceeded  to  have  valuations  made  without 
reference  to  the  almost  worthless  entries  made  on  the  books  so  many  years 
ago  and  under  conditions  that  have  entirely  changed  between  1880  and  1909. 
While  the  old  valuations  have  been  in  most  instances  increased  we  have  cut 
down  and  wiped  out  for  depreciation  and  for  poor,  abandoned  coal  mines  a 
very  large  amount;  the  estimated  value  of  these  properties  by  experts  is  more 
than  that  now  placed  upon  them,  and  is  submitted  herewith.  We  present  this 
new  appraisement  of  the  properties  you  own  based  upon  what  your  executive 
officers  believe  to  be  u  conservative  and  proper  valuation  in  1909." 
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tk)  you  recall  this  report  being  made  and  signed  by  L.  M.  Bowers,  chair- 
man; J.  F.  Welborn,  president;  F.  T.  Gates,  vice  president;  J.  A.  Writer, 
auditor;  and  Joseph  Chilberg,  sales  manager? 

Mr.  IlocKEFELLEK,  Jr.  I  recall  the  general  appraisal  of  the  properties,  which 
was  only  correct  In  accordance  with  good  business  usage. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  there  been  any  appraisement  of  the  property  since 
1909? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don't  recall ;  there  may  have  been. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  or  have  not  tho.se  properties  appreciated  In  value 
according  to  the  estimates  made  by  your  own  experts,  since  1909,  in  the  sum  of 
$3,500,000? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  or  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  that  in  the  statement  submitted  to  the 
congressional  committee  that  inquired  into  the  Colorado  situation  that  the 
total  liabilities  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  was  given  as  $80,383,000.  and 
that  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  that  company  given  at  that  time  was 
$22,827,645? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  do  not  recall? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  in  i)erson  furnish  those  figures  or  supervise  them 
or  check  them  up  before  they  were  sent  in  to  the  congressional  couunittee? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Do  you  refer  to  testimony  that  was  taken  by  the  con- 
gressional committee  in  Denver? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yea ;  in  Denver. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  W^hy,  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  submit  certain  reports  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittee at  Washington  during  the  time  of  the  hearings  there  on  the  Colorado 
situation,  Mr.  Rockefeller? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Did  I  personally  submit  reports? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  had  with  me  a  report  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co., 
the  last  annual  report,  to  facilitate  my  answering  any  questions  that  might  be 
raised.  Whether  I  left  the  copy  with  the  commission  or  not  I  do  not  recall. 
Very  possibly  I  did. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Mr.  Manly  calls  my  attention  to  the  statement  In  the 
congressional  report  that  the  annual  report  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co., 
submitted  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  was  as  follows 

^fr  I^ockefeller   Jr   Yes 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  course,  if  you  did  that,  you  secured  that  at  the  offices 
of  the  company  at  the  hands  of  those  who  had  charge  of  those  things,  and  sub- 
mitted it  as  the  report  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  was  one  of  the  reports  we  have  In  our  office  as  sub- 
mitted from  vear  to  year,  and  so  I  took  it  down  with  me,  as  I  stated. 

Chairman  *Walsh.  Did  you  furnish  any  other  reports  to  the  congressional 
committee,  as  you  recall,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don't  recollect  that  any  others  were  asked  for. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  an  Investment  is  made  in  securities,  either  for  the 
personal  account  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  or  in  his  benefactions.  Is  any  inquiry  made 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  conditions  In  such  corporations  are  those  which 
would  measure  up  to  the  standards  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  set  out,  and 
which  I  read  to  you,  if  you  recall,  from  his  Random  Reminiscences? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Of  course,  in  the  current  Investment.  ^Ir.  Chairman,  of 
a  sum  of  money  here  and  a  sum  of  money  there,  which  may  be  made  to-day,  and 
a  year  hence,  when  conditions  differ,  may  be  parted  with,  where  the  investment 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  capital  of  the  company,  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  for  my  father  or  his  representatives  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  man- 
agement. Wherever  my  father's  interest  is  large  enough — is  conspicuously 
large — is  materially  large — such  questions  would  come  up. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  we  will  adjourn  until  2 
oVlock.    Kindly  resume  the  stand  at  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  of  this  Monday,  January  25,  1915,  a  recess  was 
taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTEBNOON  BES6I0N — 2  P.  M. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  the  house  please  be  In  as  perfect  order  as  possible? 
You  may  resume  the  stand,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

TESTnCOHT  OP  JUL.  JOHN  D.  AOCX£F£LI£E,  JE.— Continued. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  a  little  more  specifically  about 
the  Investment  of  your  father  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Go.  Wliat  was  the 
total  amount  which  he  invested  In  stocks  and  bonds  of  that  company  in  money  ? 

Mr.  R0CKEFEL1.EB,  Jr.  I  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  total  investment,  the 
actual  cash  that  he  had  put  into  the  stocks  and  bonds  up  to  date  amount  to 
$24,109,818,  and  that  investment  at  the  present  market  prices  is  now  wortli 
$19,200,189.  In  other  words,  my  father  would  have  been  $4,909,629  better  off 
'if  he  had  locked  his  money  up  in  a  savings  bank  so  far  as  the  present  value  of 
those  securities  is  concerned,  as  related  to  the  money  originally  put  In. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  much  of  the  $24,000,000  was  represented  by  stocks 
and  how  much  by  bonds. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not  that  on  this  statement;  but  the  statement 
which  I  made  this  morning  Indicated  that  six  millions  was  the  amount  in  stock, 
and  I  presume  the  balance  is  made  up  In  the  bonds. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  what  interest  do  the  bonds  bear? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  5  per  cent. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  he  own  any  bonds  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
that  bear  6  per  cent? 

•Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  no  list  of  them  except  those  bonds  I  read  this 
morning  from  this  testimony  In  Washington,  which  shows  the  different  mort- 
gages.   Tliere  are  several  I  see  here  that  pay  6  per  cent. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  much  In  amount,  please? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  believe  I  can — ^yes;  I  think  I  have  that  hero. 
General  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds,  $376,000,  par  value  [reading  from  a  printetl 
copy  of  his  testimony  before  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Jilines  and  Min- 
ing of  House  of  Representatives,  taken  in  Washington,  April  G,  1914].  Colo- 
rado industrial  5  per  cent  bonds,  $14,550,000  par  value. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  the  company,  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  ever  do- 
faulted  in  payment  of  interest  upon  Its  bonds? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Not  that  I  recall,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  get  back  to  the  questions  that  we  were  on  before 
luncheon.  I  believe  your  answer  was  that  where  investments  were  made  in 
securities,  in  comparatively  small  amounts,  there  was  no  inquiry  made  to  de- 
termine labor  conditions  in  the  Inquirj'? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Investments  which  were  made  to-day  and  next  year 
might  be  parted  with. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  an  Investment  has  been  made  by  your  group  in 
securities  to  tlie  extent — ^I  will  ask  you  first,  what  Is  the  extent  of  your  hold- 
ings in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.?  What  per  cent  does  it  bear  to  the 
whole? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Forty  per  cent,  I  think,  in  stocks  and  bonds. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  that  give  you  the  control  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  It  does  not  give  stock  control,  but,  of  course,  as  I 
Stated  this  morning,  any  large  stockholder  has  an  important  influence.  Stock 
control  would  be  51  per  cent,  I  presume. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  does  the  40  per  cent  give  you  absolute  control  over 
the  affairs  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  do  not  mean  absolute  legal  control;  but  does  It,  as  an 
absolute  fact,  give  you  absolute  control,  your  40  per  cent,  in  the  .selection  of 
the  executive  officers,  and  a  potential  power  to  dictate  its  policies? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  What  the  potential  power  is  you  can  Judge  as  xvell  as 
I.  We  have  never  attempted  to  dictate  the  policy,  or  put  any  particular  pollcv 
through. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  idea  of  that— could  you,  if  you  desired,  do 
that  with  40  per  cent  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  presume  If  the  stockholders  and  directors  were  con- 
vinced of  the  wisdom  of  any  policy  suggested  by  the  officers,  the  fact  tliat  we 
favored' it  would  not  make  It  more  difficult  to  get  it  through,  or  to  gain  their 
consent. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  observed  the  relative  percentage,  as  to  the  total 
percentage,  of  the  holdings  of  all  of  the  coal  industry  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
held  by  the  three  companies — the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the  Victor-Ameri- 
can, and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No;  I  do  not  know  the  relative  percentage. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  observed  the  statements  made  by  the  officers 
of  those  companies,  that  those  three  companies  owned  sixty-six  and  some  frac- 
tion of  per  cent  of  all  of  the  coal  properties  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEi^  Jr.  If  I  have  seen  it,  it  hafr  not  remained  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  an  investment  is  made  by  you  in  securities  which 
give  you  jwtential  control — ^power  to  control  an  Industry,  either  for  the  personal 
account  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  or  any  of  his  benefactions,  is  any  Inquiry  made 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  conditions  in  such  corporations  are  those 
which  measure  up  to  the  standard  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  set? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  question  of  potential  control  is' a 
very  nebulous  one.  I  presume  in  some  corporations  if  we  had  five  shares  It 
might  be  that  the  other  stockholders  would  say,  "Here  are  people  that  have 
had  business  exi)erience  and  seem  successful."  They  might  say  they  would 
follow  our  Judgment.  In  other  companies  It  might  be  quite  the  opposite,  and  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  could  make  any  definite  statement.  I  think  you  can  see  how 
difficult  It  would  be  to  make  any  definite  statement  In  answer  to  that  question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  Indicate  any  Industry  in  which  an  Investment  has 
been  made  in  securities,  either  for  the  personal  account  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  or 
any  of  his  benefactions,  in  which  inquiry  was  made  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  conditions  in  such  corporations  are  those  which  measure  up  to  the 
standard  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  set. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  If  I  may  speak  first  with  reference  to  these  several 
foundations,  most  of  the  present  Investments  held  by  those  foundations  remain 
In  the  same  form  In  which  they  were  received.  There  have  come  due  certain  se- 
curities— certain  securities  have  been  sold  and  reinvestment  of  such  sums  has 
been  made ;  income  also  has  been  Invested.  The  Investments  have  been  made  in 
blocks  of  from  $100,000  to  $500,000 — ^too  small  an  Interest  to  justify  the  holders 
of  the  securities  In  undertaking  to  go  Into  the  details  of  the  management  of 
the  companies.  In  such  instances  where  my  father's  Interest  has  been  such  as 
to  Justify,  In  his  mind,  his  having  a  personal  representative  as  a  director,  those 
are  the  instances  in  which  the  questions  of  conditions  would  be  more  likely  to 
arise. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  name  those  companies,  then. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  only  company  outside  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  which  I  can  at  the  moment  think  of  In  which  my  father  has  a  substantial 
interest  is  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  and  he  has  had  two  representatives 
on  that  board  who  have  considered,  in  their  current  executive  committee  meet- 
ings with  the  officers,  the  different  questions  coming  up  requiring  attention.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  that  board  or  executive  committee  and  I  could  not  say 
definitely  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  inquire  into  the  various  conditions  of 
that  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  that  answer  apply  likewise  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefelucr,  Jr.  No ;  because  I  have  been  a  director  there,  and  with  my 
associates  we  have  taken  such  steps  as  were  thought  necessary  to  keep  us 
Informed.  We  have  made  suggestions  as  seemed  to  us  appropriate  and  in  the 
discharge  of  our  proper  duty  and  responsibility  as  directors.  And  the  corre- 
spondence, Mr,  Chairman,  which  was  brought  out  in  Colorado  by  this  commis- 
sion, had  between  the  officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co,  and  my  father's 
representatives,  as  referred  to  before  in  my  statement  this  morning,  would 
Indicate  quite  fully  the  personal  interest  which  we  had  taken — the  inquiries  v?e 
had  made  and  the  suggestions  we  have  made. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  the  gentlemen  to  whom  you  have  referred — the  gentle- 
men you  have  named  as  members  of  your  father's  business  staff — have  a  vote 
in  the  determination  of  business  policies  and  of  the  conduct  of  your  father's 
business,  or  are  they  merely  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  office  family  we  do  not  arrive  at 
conclusions  by  vote.  We  discuss  matters  and  come  to  an  agreement ;  no  votes 
are  taken  or  recorded.  It  is  as  if  my  father  and  his  several  sons,  or  close  asso- 
ciates, were  discussing  interests  which  they  are  all  associated  together  in 
caring  for.    There  has  been  no  formal  action  token  there. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Who  of  those  four  gentlemen  you  have  named  finally  pass 
on  a  business  question? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Quite  usually  we  all  may  pass  on  it.  Quite  often  one 
of  my  father*s  representatives  devotes  more  time  to  a  certan  line  of  investment, 
and  another  to  another.  We  are  apt  to  divide  up  In  that  way  in  some  part,  but 
we  are  all  subject  to  call  for  conference  at  the  request  of  anyone  on  any  subject 
which  each  may  have  specially  in  charge. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  any  disagreement  between  the  four  as  to 
any  large  investment  in  property,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  .Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  mentioned 
do  not  necessarily  act  in  concert  in  regard  to  investments  for  my  father.  They 
simply  pass  on  such  investments  as  any  one  of  us  may  bring  up,  or  answer  such 
questions  as  my  father  may  ask  in  his  desire  to  get  information. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  or  does  not  your  father  finally  have  the  exercising — 
the  final  disposition  of  all  matters  that  come  before  you? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  Is  a  pretty  general  term,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
could  not  say  yes  or  no  to  that.  In  matters  of  Investment  my  father  usually — 
as  to  Avhether  to  buy  these  bonds  or  those  bonds  he  expects  some  of  us  in  the 
office,  his  representatives,  to  make  a  study  of  the  merits  of  the  investment  and 
make  some  recommendation.  He  is  quite  apt  to  act  on  the  recommendation,  but 
he  knows  what  funds  he  may  wish  to  invest  at  the  time — as  we  may  not  know — 
and  he  simply  seeks  our  suggestions  and  acts  on  them,  so  far  as  the  making  of 
specific  investments  is  concerned,  when  other  conditions  may  make  it  seem  wise 
to  him  to  so  act 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  to  the  question  whether  or  not  funds  will  be  paid  out. 
In  the  matter  of  finally  deciding  to  make  the  Investment  the  word  is  uttered 
that  pays  out  the  funds  by  your  father — he  controls  that?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  directs  the  making  of  his  own  Investments,  availing 
of  any  advice  he  may  get  from  any  source  from  which  he  may  desire  to  seek  it 
When  you  say  "  control "  it  should  not  be  understood  as  meaning  managerial 
control,  because  my  father  for  many  years  has  not  been  in  active  business,  not 
desiring  to  be  tied  down  by  any  such  matters,  and  having  long  since  left  those 
matters  to  those  whom  he  may  appoint  to  represent  him.  He  takes  no  respon- 
sibility whatever  along  managerial  lines. 

Chairman  Walsh.  There  is  no  vote  taken,  I  believe  you  said,  by  those  ad- 
visers; there  is  no  requirement  for  agreement  between  your  father  and  his 
advisers  with  reference  to  the  Investment  of  his  own  money?    Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  correct,  when  it  comes  to  the  final  Investment 

Chairman  Walsh.  After  the  Information  Is  received  and  advice  taken,  of 
course  your  father  separates  himself  from  his  own  funds  In  that  way? 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  quite  get  the  bearing  of  that  expression,  "sep- 
arates himself  from  his  own  funds," 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  finally  orders  the  money  taken  and  Invested  In  the 
security? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  says  to  whatever  clerk  or  representative  may  be  the 
one,  "  Buy  100,000  of  those  bonds." 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  which  of  the  corporations  In  which  you  are  interested, 
either  directly  or  as  a  representative,  have  there  been  strikes  or  other  symptoms 
of  industrial  unrest  during  the  past  five  years? 

^Ir.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  recall  any  at  the  moment  except  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  have  any  In  any  of  these  other  concerns  you  have 
mentioned,  that  you  can  recall,  In  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  I  am  now  related  to? 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  you  have  been  related  to  in  the  past  five  years,  the 
American  Linseed  Co.,  or  any  of  the  railroad  companies? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  recall  any  strikes  in  the  Unseed  Co.  There 
was,  I  think,  a  strike  in  w^hich  the  employees  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  with  other  railroads,  were  involved  a  few  years  ago — I  think  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  action.  If  any,  was  taken  by  you  In  regard  to  the 
strike  on  the  Delaware  &  Lackawanna  road? 

Mr.  RocKEFEiXER,  Jr.  I  think  that  the  board.  In  line  with  the  generally  ac- 
cepted policy,  which  I  have  outlined  at  some  length,  never  was  called  upon  to 
pass  upon  the  questions  of  the  strike.  The  board  or  boards  of  the  corporations 
with  which  I  have  been  connected  have  felt  that  those  were  matters,  as  I  have 
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Stated,  which  the  executive  officers  familiar  with  all  of  the  details  of  the 
business  on  the  spot  were  better  fitted  to  deal  with,  and  they  have  dealt  with, 
them  so  far  as  my  experience  lias  gone. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  corporations  in  which  you  are  interested — I  will 
limit  it  to  the  Ck)lorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  this  question — in  the  case  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  what  person  or  persons  are  held  primarily  responsible 
for  the  labor  conditions  which  exist  in  that  corporation? 

Mr.  RocKSFELLEB,  Jr.  Tlie  various  executive  committee  officers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  name  those  whom  you  say  are  primarily  responsible 
in  your  organization,  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  is  not  "our'*  organization.  It  is  an  organization 
which  we  found.  The  jH'esident  and  chairman  of  the  board  are  of  course  the 
two  leading  executive  officers.  What  authority  they  may  delegate  In  such 
matters  to  those  who  cooperate  with  them  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  and  our  information  has  come  from  one  of  those  two 
officers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  L.  M.  Bowers  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Welbom  are  the  names 
of  those  two  officers? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  any  knowledge  yourself  of  any  other  executive 
official  who  is  responsible  for  labor  conditions  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

]\Ir.  RocKKFELLEB,  Jr.  I  would  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  other  officlaL 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  no  knowledge  other  than  of  those  two? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  would  not  be  In  a  way  to  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  scope  of  authority  is  given  to  Mr.  Welborn  and  to 
Mr.  Bowers  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  labor  conditions  in  the  industry 
in  Colorado  and  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Rocksfelles,  Jr.  Just  such  scope  as  is  customarily  given  to  all  executive 
officers  in  so  far  as  I  know,  under,  always,  the  board  of  directors  who,  as  I 
have  stated,  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  give  them  specific  Instructions  with  regard  to  the 
conditions  that  they  should  maintain,  so  far  as  their  employees  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Those  gentlemen  were  selected,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
fancy  other  men  filling  as  Important  positions,  because  they  have  expert  knowl- 
edge and  familiarity  with  just  such  matters.  Specific  instructions  are  not  given, 
nor  would  the  board  expect  to  undertake  to  dictate  to  the  officers  whom  It 
selects  with  care,  whom  it  trusts,  how  they  should  handle  such  a  problem,  or 
any  other  of  the  administrative  problems  which  develop  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  give  such  officials  equal  scope  without  'a  specific 
recommendation  and  accounting  in  financial  matters? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  pointed  out  in  my  statement  this  morning,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  financial  policies  are  more  usually  dealt  with  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  asking  you  in  the  specific  case,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  If  the  executive  officials  are  given  equal  scope 
without  specific  Instructions  or  accounting  in  financial  matters  as  to  that  which 
they  are  given  In  the  matter  of  the  welfare  of  their  employees  and  the  labor 
conditions  in  the  industry? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  question  of  financing  the  company  Is  one  which 
would  come  before  the  board  of  directors.  But  after  the  financial  policy  has 
been  established  by  the  board  the  officers  have  full  scope  In  conducting  the 
business  along  the  lines  of  those  financial  policies.  If  there  is  a  question  of  a 
large  additional  expenditure,  that  properly  would  be  brought,  as  is  customary, 
to  a  board  of  directors  for  consideration.    . 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  that  true  also  with  reference  to  labor  conditions  in  the 
company — that  you  lay  out  a  general  plan  and  that  the  local  executives  are 
supposed  to  adhere  to  that  plan? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  is  not  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  directors  of 
a  company  are  usually  men  who  are  more  familiar  with  financial  policies  than 
with  the  practical  questions  of  the  administration  of  the  business,  and  of 
necessity  they  select  as  the  executive  officers  of  the  company  men  who  are 
competent  to  deal  with  the  latter  questions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  executive  officials  are  found  to  maintain  or  operate 
under  improper  financial  conditions,  what  action  would  be  taken? 

Ut.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  If  executive  officials  are  found,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
board,  not  to  be  properly  fulfilling  the  trust  which  has  been  imposed  in  them 
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along  whatever  lines,  it  would  he  the  duty  of  the  board  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  executive  officials.  If  the  situation  could  not  be  remedied,  to  replace 
them ;  but  so  long  as  tiie  board  has  reason  to  trust  the  integrity  and  the  ability 
of  the  executive  officers  which  it  has  selected  it  is  customary  and  appropriate, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  they  should  be  given  that  authority  which  is  necessary 
if  they  are  going  to  be  given  the  responsibility. 

Chairman  Wau}h.  If  the  executive  officials  should  be  found  to  maintain 
improper  labor  conditions,  what  actions  would  be  taken? 

Mr.  RocKEFEiXEB,  Jr.  I  think  I  have  covered  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying 
that  wherever  executives  are  found  to  be  doing  what  in  the  judgment  of  the 
directors  was  not  best  the  directors  would  find  it  their  duty  to  take  such 
questions  up  and  remedy  them  or  change  the  officials. 

Chairman  Wai.sh.  So  that  the  responsibility  finally,  you  think,  should  be 
the  same  in  the  operations  of  the  executive  officials  whether  it  refers  to  finance 
or  maintaining  proper  conditions  for  the  workers  in  the  industry? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  the  responsibility  of  the  directors  covers  all 
of  the  things  which  the  executive  officers  do,  and  they  must  take  the  final 
responsibility.  But,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  In  the  organization  of  large  business 
there  must  be  a  subdivision  of  the  various  large  questions  that  come  up,  and 
it  is  customary  for  the  executive  officers  to  have  charge  of  the  administrative 
questions  of  the  business,  including  tlie  questions  of  labor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  actual  operation  of  these 
corporations  are  not  labor  conditions  the  only  matters  under  the  control  of 
the  executive  officials  which  are  not  subject  to  a  close  audit  and  check  of  some 
kind? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  financial 
policies  are  the  only  ones  which  come  under  the  close  supervision  of  a  board 
of  directors — quite  the  contrary  from  your  suggestion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  I  was  not  endeavoring  to  make  a  suggestion;  I 
was  endeavoring  to  ask  a  question — if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  labor  conditions  are 
the  only  matters  under  the  control  of  executive  officials  which  are  not  subject 
to  au  audit  or  check  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  answer  would  be,  I  think  there  are  very  many 
such  conditions;  practically  all,  excepting  the  larger  financial  policies. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  which  of  the  corporations  In  which  you  are  interested 
either  directly  or  as  representative  are  the  employees  organize<l? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  suppose  that  the  employees  of  the  Manhattan  Rail- 
road Co.  are  organized,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  because,  as  I  have  statetl, 
the  Manhattan  Railroad  is  operated  by  the  Interborough.  The  directors  of 
the  Manhattan  Railroad  are  charged  only  with  tlie  duty  of  seeing  that  the  terms 
of  the  lease  are  lived  up  to.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  operation  of 
the  company.  Therefore  I  should  not  be  able  to  state  that.  In  the  insurance 
company  with  which  I  am  related  I  suppose  the  questions  of  labor  organiza- 
tions or  the  lack  of  affiliation  with  them  would  not  arise.  In  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  the  situation  is,  as  I  am  told,  that  the  large  majority  of  the 
men  who  have  worked  there  are  nonunion  men,  although  union  men  also  work 
there,  as  they  see  fit. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you,  after  the  declaration  of  the  strike  in  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  take  up  with  Mr.  Well)orn  and  Mr.  Bowers  the  alleged  causes 
for  the  strike  and  the  details  of  the  controversy? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  stated  in  my  statement  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  executive  officers,  in  line  with  the  responsibility  Iraixweil  up<»n  them,  had 
decided  the  question  of  recognition  or  nonrecognition  of  the  union  without 
conference  and  without  our  knowledge. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  it  afterwards  submitted  to  you  by  those  officers? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  was  simply  stated  to  us  as  a  matter  of  information 
in  connection  with  the  current  Information  regarding  the  conditions  of  the 
business  that  came  to  us  from  time  to  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  seems  that  the  strike  was  called,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, on  September  23,  1913? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  About  that  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  About  that  time;  and  when,  with  reference  to  that  time, 
did  Mr.  Bowers  or  Mr.  Welborn,  or  both,  report  to  you  or  to  the  other  dii'ectors 
in  ccmnectlon  with  you,  that  the  fight  was  over  the  recognition  of  the  union  and 
the  other  details  of  complaint? 

Mr.  Rockefeltjer,  Jr.  The  correspondence  which  you  asked  for  this  morning, 
and  wlilch  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  secure,  will  show  that.  My  memory 
would  not  enable  me  to  name  the  dates. 
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Chairuian  Walsh.  Could  you  approximate  how  shortly  It  was  after  the 
strike  was  called? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  should  say  it  was  within  a  few  days,  or  a  couple  of 
weeks,  surely. 

Chaiman  Walsh.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  aside  from  the  legal  power 
that  is  given  by  the  ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds  or  your  representation  upon 
the  directory,  that  your  group  in  New  York  does  have  a  great  influence  upon 
the  local  executives  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  would  be  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer, 
IMr.  Chairman.  With  reference  to  this  particular  matter,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
Officers  had  determined  what  their  attitude  would  be  with  reference  to  this 
matter  of  the  strike  before  we  were  even  advised  of  it.  They  announced  to  us 
their  decision. 

Chairman  Walsh.  There  were  certain  occurrences  that  were  called  to  your 
attention  in  Colorado  of  a  disturbing  character,  violence  on  both  sides,  was 
there  not,  after  the  strike  was  instituted  September  23,  and  through  thnt  fall 
and  winter  and  Into  the  next  summer,  the  summer  of  1914? 

Mr.  Rockefeluir,  Jr.  Most  regrettable  occurrences  were  taking  place. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  were  kept  advised  from  time  to  time  as  to  what 
took  place? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  receiving  a  letter  from  Mr.  Welborn  dated 
July  27,  1914,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  submitted  at  Denver,  which  contains 
these  words: 

"  My  health  has  never  been  better  than  during  the  past  year,  and  I  am 
hardly  conscious  of  any  strain.  The  knowledge  that  we  have  your  confidence 
and  support  makes  everything  else  easy." 

ISfr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  W^vlsh.  I  didn't  get  your  answer. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  You  asked  if  I  recalled  receiving  such  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Welborn. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  from  Mr.  Welborn. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  you  stated  in  general  terms  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion submitted  to  you,  your  personal  attitude  toward  the  organization  of  em- 
ployees for  their  protection  and  the  advancement  of  their  interest.  I  do  not 
wish  to  quote  you.  I  would  like  you  to  briefly  state  what  your  personal  posi- 
tion is. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  May  I  read  tliat  portion  of  my  written  statement?  I 
made  it  just  as  brief  and  inclusive  as  possible. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  With  reference  to  my  attitude  toward  labor  unions — 
I  think  that  is  the  passage. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  Is  It. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  (reading)  : 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  just  as  proper  and  advantageous  for  labor  to  associate 
itself  into  organized  groups  for  the  advancement  of  its  legitimate  interests  as 
for  capital  to  combine  for  the  same  object.  Such  associations  of  labor  manifest 
themselves  in  promoting  collective  bargaining,  in  an  effort  to  secure  better 
working  and  living  conditions,  in  providing  machinery  whereby  grievances  may 
be  easily  and  without  prejudice  to  the  individual  be  taken  up  with  the  manage- 
ment. Sometimes  they  provide  benefit  features,  sometimes  they  seek  to  in- 
crease wages;  but  Avhatever  tlielr  specific  purpose,  so  long  as  it  is  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  employees,  having  always  due  regard  for  the  just  In- 
terests of  the  employer  and  the  public,  leaving  every  worker  free  to  associate 
himself  with  such  groups  or  to  work  independently,  as  he  may  choose — I  favor 
them  most  heartily." 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  that  such  organizations  should  be  created 
and  maintained  democratically;  that  Is,  that  the  men  should  have  a  right  to 
get  up  the  organizations  themselves  without  any  inttuence  upon  the  part  of  the 
employer,  and  conduct  them  as  they  see  fit,  of  course,  within  the  limits  ot  the 
laws  of  the  land?  i',.. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  believe  fully  in  the  principle  of  democracy  and.^pf 
freedom,  Mr.  Walsh,  in  every  relation  in  life  where  it  does  not  infringe  on 
the  rights,  as  I  have  stated,  of  others  who  are  interested. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  your  answer  to  my  question  would  be  yes.  I  am 
trying  to  be  as  specific  as  possible. 
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Mr.  RocKEFEXLEB,  Jr.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  Is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  be  specific 
in  that,  because  so  much  depends  upon  specific  instances,  Mr.  Chairman;  but 
generally,  I  should  say,  of  course,  that  labor  should  be  free  to  take  such  steps 
in  its  own  interests  as  are  compatible  with  the  interests  of  tlie  public  and  of 
capital. 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  your  experience  In  Industry  and  from  your  duties 
as  a  citizen  and  a  philanthropist,  do  you  believe  that  men  ought  to  organize 
into  labor  organizations  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  do  so  to  pro- 
tect themselves? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  that  respect,  has 
been  very  limited.  I  have  never  had  the  personal  handling  of  labor  questions. 
My  study  has  not  been  as  deep  as  that  of  many.  I  have  had  such  matters 
before  me,  but  beyond  making  what  I  have  tried  to  have  a  very  complete 
statement  of  my  position  I  do  not  feel  sufiiciently  qualified  to  discuss  intel- 
ligently and  usefully  the  details  relating  to  the  matter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  was  not  asking  you  for  a  detail,  or  else  I  did  not  make 
myself  clear.  I  was  asking  you,  from  your  experience  in  industry  and  your 
studies,  do  you  believe  that  worklngmen  ought  to  organize  into  unions  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  But  you  say,  from  my  experience,  and  I  have  had  no 
experience. 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  your  studies? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  And  my  studies  have  been  so  limited  as  not  to  enable 
me  to  speak  with  authority;  but  I  should  say,  generally,  that  If  worklngmen 
find  their  interests  are  best  served  by  organization,  they  certainly  should 
organize  just  as  much  as  capital.  At  the  same  time,  as  I  pointed  out  here, 
they  should  be  equally  free  to  organize  or  not  to  organize,  as  they  see  fit. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  after  the  Avorklngmen  in  an  Industry  have  organ- 
ized a  union  of  reasonably  large  proportions  as  relate  to  the  whole  number 
engaged  in  the  industry,  and  if  a  situation  should  arise  like  this — I  had  better 
specify  It — ^Mr.  Berwlnd  has  testified  here  that  in  his  coal  operations  he  does 
not  deal  with  any  union,  but  that  nevertheless  the  price  per  ton  for  coal  mined 
is  that  price  which  is  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  unions  In  those  indus- 
tries which  are  organized.  If  that  is  true,  have  you  observed  sufficiently 
the  operations  of  unions  in  industry  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  equity,  whether 
or  not  a  person — an  individual — should  have  the  benefit  of  such  economic  condi- 
tions without  bearing  his  share  of  the  expense? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  desired,  as  I  am  sure  you  have 
seen,  to  answer  your  questions  as  directly  and  as  much  to  the  point  as  possible ; 
but  my  lack  t)f  experience  in  these  matters  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Mr.  Berwlnd 
any  many  others  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  testified  here  make  it  Impossible 
for  me  to  express  an  opinion  that  would  be  of  any  value. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  It  would  be  a  useful  and  proper  study  for 
directors  In  large  corporations  that  have  Influence  In  very  great  basic  indus- 
tries to  make  a  study  of  what  might  be  calleil  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  trade-unionism  and  organizations  of  workmen  and  the  like? 

^Ir.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  It  would  be  a  very  profitable  study  for  any 
man  Interested  in  his  fellow  men  to  make,  so  far  as  he  can. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  would  that  apply,  then,  to  the  question  I  asked  you? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  it  would  apply  in  so  far  as  one  was  able  and 
could,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  that  a  director  in  a  company  operating 
In  a  great  basic  industry,  employing  many  thousands  of  men,  should  make 
no  deeper  study  Into  the  underlying  philosophy  of  organization — trade-union 
organization — than  any  other  patriotic  citizen  studying  out  what  might  be 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind? 

Mr.   Rockefeller,  Jr.  If,   as  I  assume,  Mr.   Chairman,  your  question   has 
i                    relation  to  my  connection  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. — and  that  Is  the 
only  Industry  In  which  I  have  had  any  opportunity  for  touch  with  those  ques- 
tions  

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  study  It,  then? 
•  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  was  about  to  say  that  because  I  felt  It  was  so  grave 
and  Important  a  matter  It  was  for  that  very  reason  that  I  urged  upon  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  undertake  Just  such  a  study,  be- 
cause I  felt  my  own  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  and  because  I  felt  there 
was  much  that  could  be  gathered  by  a  careful,  thorough  study. 
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Chairman  Walah.  Well«  wbat  about  a  study  by  yourself  into  the  underlying 
philutiot^hy  of  trade  organizatkma  and  their  benefit  or  lack  of  benefit  to  the 
workers  growing  out  of  the  vote  that  you  had  aa  a  director  in  the  Colorado 
Fael  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There  are  many  studies  of  economic  and  social  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman^  which  I  should  be  very  glad,  if  I  had  the  opportunity  and 
abiiity.  to  make.  I  hare  ncjt  the  oi^K>rtunity  and  I  have  not  the  ability  to 
Btwly  into  questions  that  uien  wlio  are  mcnre  particularly  trained  in  tlMse 
lines  of  work  have;  ftDd  the  layman  finds  himself  usually  under  the  necessity 
of  turning  to  tlioee  wliom  he  regards  as  most  competent  to  mitke  such  studies. 
I  have  hoped  that  through  the  foundation,  coming  in  touch  with  Afr.  Ma<d:enzie 
King,  as  you  know,  it  might  be  possible  to  get- just  such  light  as  you  are  re- 
ferring to,  for  I  aee  the  great  necea^ity  for  it  and  feel  my  own  ignorance  in 
regard  to  it 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  permitting  union  organizers 
who  are  not  employed  by  your  corporation  to  address  employees  and  otherwise 
carry  on  their  work  without  interference? 

Air.  RocKEFELLEB^  Jr.  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  take  any  attitutle  on 
that  subject,  because,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  it  is  a  matter  which  lias  been  left 
with  the  executive  officers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  that  union  orpranlzers  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  address  your  employees  and  otherwise  carry  on  their  work  "without  inter- 
ference? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Tliere,  again.  Mr.  Chairman^  you  are  inquiring  in  a 
field  in  which  I  regret  to  say  I  liave  no  opinion  of  any  value.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  study  the  question. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  for  workmen 
to  be  organized,  as  you  say  it  is  for  men  to  band  themselves  together  in  oor< 
porations?  Is  the  question  of  edncatioo  along  those  lines  not  a  very  important 
one? 

Mr.  BocKEPELUEs,  Jr.  To  whom,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  education  of  those  men  on  both  shies  as  to  the  de* 
slrability  or  nondesirability  of  belonging  to  such  organizations  as  those  of 
whidi  you  seem  to  give  approval  in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  RocKETKLLEB,  Jr.  I  would  not  pretend  to  decide,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  other 
men,  as  to  whether  it  was  wise  or  unwise  for  them  to  associate  themselves.  My 
feeling  is  that  the  same  freedom  should  be  allowed  to  the  workingmen  which  is 
allowed  to  the  capitalist  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  be  associated 
in  his  work  with  others  or  whether  he  wishes  to  vrork  by  himself. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  in  an  orderly  way  yon  would  acknowledge  the  right 
of  any  person  <4alming  to  have  information  upon  the  subject  or  views  upon  the 
subject  to  publicly  give  his  views  and  to  address  them  publicly  to  any  person 
that  might  care  to  hear? 

Mr.  RociCEirELLET:,  Jr.  That  is  a  (luestion  that  l^as  not  CiHne  up  in  mv  ex- 
perience, and  I  would  not  have  a  view  on  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  in  free  speech? 

Mr.  RocEZPELUEB,  Jr.  I  da 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  explain  to  this  commission  as  definitely  as  pos- 
sible the  principle  of  delegated  authiwrity  under  which  you  outlined  in  your 
testimony  before  Uie  congressional  committee,  as  follows : 

**  In  these  days,  where  interests  are  so  diversified  and  numerous,  of  course, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  he  personally  responsible  for  all  the 
management  of  the  various  concerns  in  which  he  might  be  a  larger  or  smaller 
stockholders.  It  would  be  simply  Impossible  to  do  that,  and  all  that  any  man 
can  do  is  to  find  the  ablest  men  that  he  can  find  and  put  the  res^onslMlity 
squarely  on  that." 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  know  how  to  make  that  statement  any 
clearer,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  will  ask  me  any  specific  question  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  will  proceed,  and  maybe  it  win  illumine  Itself  a  little.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  Mr.  J<rfin  D.  Rockefeller,  sr.,  as  owner  of  various  properties, 
delegates  his  authority  to  the  members  of  his  personal  staff,  which  in  turn, 
are  delegated  to  executive  <^lclals? 

Mr.  RocKEFKLTEB,  Jr.  I  do  not  know  of  any  properties  that  my  fattier  is 
the  owner  of.  He  has  Interests  in  a  number  of  properties.  In  so  far  as  he 
has  an  interest  which  he  thinks  sufiicient  to  justify  his  being  re[M:esented  on 
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the  board  of  directors  he  so  delegates  any  authority,  any  power,  wliich  wouUl 
come  to  him  as  stockholder  Ln  the  selection  of  directors. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  see  any  analogy  between  this  eouditiou  ia  Industry 
and  absolutism  in  political  government? 

Mr.  RocKfiiiELLEB,  Jr.  I  can  not  say  that  I  do»  Mr.  Chairuinn. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  not  this  situation  lilcely  to  develop  tlie  same  abuses 
which  history  has  shown  to  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  absolutism  ia 
political  government? 

Mr.  RocKBFELLEB,  Jr.  That  is  an  abstract  question  which  I  would  not  ven- 
ture an  opinion  <hu  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Do  you  consider  that  the  worljers  are  justified  in  seek- 
ing to  have  a  voice  in  determining  the  couditious  under  which  they  are 
employed? 

Mr.  UocK£FEi.LES,  Jr.  I  have  stated  I  entirely  believe  that  they  are  entitled 
to  a  voiee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  consider  that  the  workers  are  justified  in  seek- 
ing to  secure  an  effective  means  of  protest  against  such  abuses  as  may  arise? 

Mr.  llocKEFELLERy  Jr.  I  think  tiiey  should  have  every  means  of  access  to  the 
officers  of  the  company,  with  reference  to  any  matters  of  common  interest  which 
they  may  wish  to  take  up. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Collectively  or  individually? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  As  may  seem  best. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  it  may  seem  ixn^t  to  them? 

Mr.  RocKEFEixBB,  Jr.  To  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  not  abuses  inevitable  wherever  unrestricted  power 
exists? 

Mr.  RocKEFELiJEB^  Jr.  I  think,  so  long  as  we  are  all  human  beings,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  bound  to  be  abuses  wherever  we  are  a.<<socln  te«l. 

Chairman  Walsh.  No  person  can  be  intrusted  with  arbitrary  power;  that  is 
the  eiperience  of  mankind,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  I  would  not  venture  an  opinion;  I  would  not 
venture  to  generalize  on  that.  I  think  that  pow^  is  something  which  needs 
to  be  used  and  assumed  with  great,  great  care,  and  with  a  great  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility.  I  believe  that  the  people  are  the  ones  who  should  gen- 
&H\\j  and  always  have  the  first  power. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  in  industrial  life  the  pec^le  would  include  every 
human  being  engaged  in  it,  from  the  own^  of  the  prc^[)erty  to  the  humblest 
employee? 

Mr.  Rockkfelleb,  Jr.  Of  coursfe,  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
owner  of  any  property  would  be  properly  expected  to  turn  over  the  manage- 
ment of  his  property  to  others,  although  he  might  feel  agreeable  lo  so  intrust- 
ing it,  if  that  is  the  point  you  have  in  mind.  I  do  not  think  you,  if  you  had 
an  interest,  would  want  to  have  some  one  else — anyone  whom  I  might  appoint — 
eare  for  your  interest  You  would  feel  that  you  had  some  responsibility  as  well 
as  right  to  yourself  select  those  who  should  have  cliarge  of  your  interest. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  say  that  the  man  had  a  voice  in  the  making  of 
his  own  conditions  in  your  industry  unless  there  was  some  means  of  carryin<? 
it  out,  unless  it  was  a  compelling  voice,  either  by  agreement  on  the  part  of  him- 
self and  the  owners  or  by  the  weight  of  his  own  influence  collectively  with 
many  others? 

Mr.  RocKKFELXEB,  Jr.  I  think  that  every  laboring  man  is  entitled  properly  to 
such  a  voice.  Just  how  it  might  be  most  in  his  interest  in  this  case  or  in  that 
to  make  his  voice  heard  is  a  matter  which  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
to  venture  to  suggest.  But  I  have  stated  clearly  that  I  think  he  has — believe 
he  has  such  a  right 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  it  is  true  that  abuses  appear  inevitable  wherever  unre- 
stricted power  exists,  how  can  the  workingman  be  protected  if  the  proposition 
is  laid  down  and  adhered. to  strictly  that  the  owner  of  the  industry  can  not  be 
interfered  with  in  the  carrying  on  of  his  own  business? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  feel  myself  competent  to 
adequately  deal  with  this  subject.  I  have  frankly  admitted  my  lack  of  famili- 
SPtty  with  it  And  I  have  indicated  that  believing  it  to  be  so  very  important. 
I  have  taken  what  steps  I  could  to  get  further  information.  I  should  be  glad 
'to  answer  these  questions  more  specifically,  but  frankly,  I  do  not  feel  com- 
petent to  do  so. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  Is  there  any  person  npon  your  board  of  directors 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  subject,  to  whom  you  could  refer  this  com- 
mission as  a  person  who  might  be  competent  to  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  RocKEFEixER,  Jr.  The  one  whom  we  have  selected  in  the  foundation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer  such  questions,  to  give  such  information  as  is  pos- 
sible, is  Mr.  Mackenzie  King. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  he  a  director  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  is  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  understand — Just  going  to  the  foundation  for  a  mo- 
ment— that  the  study  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  is  making  may  take  very  many 
years  to  conclude? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  it  would  be  highly  probable  that,  in  dealing 
with  any  problem  so  vast  and  so  important  as  that  one,  one  could  only  hope 
to  make  progi'ess  very  slowly,  and  that  it  would  take  many  years.  I  do  not 
suppose  coming  generations  will  solve  the  problem  which  the  past  generations 
have  not  succeeded  in  solving. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  under  the  existing  conditions  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  do  you  not  think  It  might  be  well,  aside  from  the  general  study  that 
may  run  through  the  generations,  for  some  director  or  directors  to  study  the 
underlying  principles  or  philosophies  In  trade-unionism  or  the  extension  of 
the  power  to  employees  to  ha>'e  a  compelling  voice  in  the  conditions  of  their 
own  labor? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think,  as  I  have  stated,  that  It  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  for  any  director  in  any  company,  where  men  are  employed,  to  make  such 
studies.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  the  directors  or  the  executive  oncers 
can  take  the  time  to  go  Into  the  deep  philosophical  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
That  it  is  desirable  for  any  man  to  make  such  studies  is  readily  agreed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  only  a  director  in  three  industrial  companies? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  am  a  director  In  only  the  three  companies  that  I 
have  mentioned ;  one  is  a  railroad  company  and  one  Is  an  Insurance  company 
and  the  other  is  an  industrial  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  selection  of  executive  officials  to  whom  i)ower  is 
delegated  have  not  mistakes  been  made,  In  your  experience,  and  has  not  con- 
fidence at  times  been  misplaced? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Far  be  It  from  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  claim  infallibility. 
I  make  mistakes  quite  as  frequently,  and  often  much  more  frequently,  than 
the  other  man.    I  recognize  It  frankly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  the  workers  be  subjected  to  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  misplaced  confidence  without  having  any  effective  means  of  protest 
to  a  higher .  official  in  the  industry  than  these  executive  officials  that  you 
have  Just  mentioned? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  see  how  it  Is  possible  for  us  to  get  perfect 
executives  so  long  as  there  are  not  perfect  human  beings,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
have  to  get  the  best  that  we  can  find.  We  have  to  use  as  directors  ourselves 
simply  the  best  that  we  can  find,  and  the  same  Is  true  of  the  administrative 
officers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Langdon,  will  you  please  read  that  answer  and  see  1£ 
It  answers  the  question?    If  it  does,  I  do  not  want  to  ask  it  again. 

(Last  preceding  question  read.) 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  wish  no  one  need  be  subject  to  mistakes  because  of 
misplaced  confidence.  But  unfortunately  the  way  we  are  constructed  that  Is 
constantly  happening,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  see  no  way  of  avoiding  It  other  than 
to  select  the  best  material  that  can  be  gotten. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  heard  directly,  and  at  first  hand  from  any 
workers  in  the  industry  In  Colorado,  as  to  what  they  claim  conditions  should 
be  in  that  industry? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  hear  at 
first  hand  directly  from  the  workers  in  the  industry  about  claims  as  to  any 
abuses  which  may  have  existed? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  been  hoping  for  some  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  might  be  possible  for  me  to  go  to  Colorado  myself  and  come  in  closer 
touch  with  the  employees  and  the  managers  of  the  company.  I  might,  perhiei^d. 
have  been  there  now  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  hearing.  I  am  still  ho^4ttg 
within  the  year  to  so  make  my  plans  that  that  will  be  possible. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Had  you  exx)ected  to  go  to  Colorado,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
prior  to  the  calling  of  this  hearing? 
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Mr.  RocKEFELiJS,  Jr.  I  have  been  wanting  to  go  to  Colorado  for  n  number 
of  moQtba,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  this  hearing  was  first  called,  I  believe,  for  the 
19th  of  October,  this  general  hearing? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  which  you  were  to  be  a  witness.  Did  that  stop  your 
going  to  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  any  good  purpose  could  be 
served,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  my  going  to  Colorado  while  the  strike  was  on.  I 
think  you  will  agree  to  that.  The  strike  was  called  off  on  December  10,  and 
since  about  the  middle  of  October,  as  you  will  recall,  I  have  held  myself  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Committee,  to  appear  before  it  at 
Its  pleasure,  and  whenever  I  can  arrange  during  the  balance  of  the  year  to 
make  such  a  trip  that  is  my  purpose. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  do  I  understand  that  hud  you  not  been  holding 
yourself  subject  to  the  call  of  this  commission  that  you  would  have  gone  to 
Colorado  after  the  strike  was  declared  off  and  before  the  present  day? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  purt>ose  was  to  go  as  soon  as  I  found  that  I  could 
conveniently  after  the  strike  was  called  off.  I  had  never  set  a  date,  but  I 
had  hoped  to  go  at  an  early  date.  Other  engagements,  of  course,  would  have 
to  be  considered. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Can  you  conceive  of  effective  protest  against  abuses  in  a 
large  Industry  where  it  is  without  organization  on  the  part  of  the  employees? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  practical  ques- 
tion to  which  my  lack  of  practical  experience  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to 
reply. 

Chairman  Walsh.  W^hat  had  Mr.  L.  M.  Bowers  been  before  he  became 
chairman  of  the  board  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Bowers  had  been  for  some  years  in  charge  of  a  fleet 
of  ore-carrying  steamers  on  Lake  Erie.  He  was  the  executive  head  of  that 
company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  he  deal  with  labor  organizations  in  that  company? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  I  can  not  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  W^hat  qualifications  did  Mr.  Bowers  have  as  an  expert 
in  handling  labor  problems? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  had  handled  labor  in  that  relationship  and  in  other 
private  businesses  of  his  own  off  and  on  all  his  life. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  effective  organization  among  working  people 
without  provision  for  financial  support  for  the  activities  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  question  is  a  technical  question  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  can  not  furnish  a  satisfactory  reply  to. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Can  a  local  organization  in  other  lines  of  business  be 
effective  particularly  where  conditions  In  one  location  are  dependent  upon  the 
activities  of  similar  organizations  in  other  localities? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  simply  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  reply  to. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Can  local  organizations  in  any  line  of  business  be  ef- 
fective, particularly  where  conditions  In  one  locality  are  dependent  upon  the 
activities  of  similar  organizations  in  other  localities? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  call  that  a  similar  question,  ^Ir.  Chairman, 
that  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  reply  to. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Manly  and  it  appeals  to  me  that 
that  might  be  called  a  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  experience  has  not 
been  in  direct  personal  contact  with  labor  questions,  so  that  I  have  no  first- 
hand experience  or  knowledge  of  those  questions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  any  business;  is  it  not  necessary  for  correlation  and 
organization  with  other  companies  In  order  to  get  the  best  financial  results 
and  the  best  results  for  the  business  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Is  not  what  necessary? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Organization. 

Mjr»  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  stated 

C^irman  Walsh.  To  companies  and  individuals. 

-JD4r»  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  stated,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  principle  of 
organization  for  labor  is  entirely  as  applicable  and  appropriate  as  it  is  for 
capital;  equally  so. 
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ObairiuaQ  Walsh.  Do  not  busiiie«»  organizatioiLs  re^larly  form  associatloos 
for  (lealiug  with  conditions  wliicli  are  common  to  all  ? 

Mr.  RocjcJEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  do  not  know  to  what  you  refer,  Mr.  Chairman;  I 
can  not  think  of  any. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  I  will  repeat  this:  Did  not  the  coal  operators* 
association  in  Colorado  include  practically  all  of  the  <H)erators  in  tiie  State? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  it  included  a  large  per  cent  of  the  coal  output 
of  tlie  State  I  presume  is  true ;  that  it  included  practically  all  of  the  coal  opera- 
tors, company  by  company,  I  should  say  was  probably  not  true.  But  I  have  not 
exact  information. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  the  oil  business  have  been  developed  by  small  local 
corporations  having  no  means  of  relation  and  communication  with  other  com- 
panies? Was  it  not  in  itself  a  process  of  organization,  development,  and  or- 
ganization ? 

Mr.  Koc'KEFELLEB,  Jr.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  principle  of 
organization  is  one  which  the  people  in  this  country  and  the  world  are  increas- 
ingly favoring  and  finding  to  be  necessary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  that  on  a  large  or  national  ha.'^is  in  the  big  liasic  in- 
dustries? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  tliink  the  prosperity  of  tiiis  country  is  being  best 
conserved  by  large  combinations  in  industries. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  or  would  not  national  organizations  of  employees 
be  necessary  both  from  a  logical  and  practical  standpoint? 

Mr.  Rockefellek,  Jr.  There  you  are  again  getting  into  a  technical  question 
that  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  information  with  which  to  answer,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  in  principle,  could  you  not  say.  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
that  the  national  organization  of  employees  was  as  necessary  from  the  stan<l- 
point  of  logic  as  the  national  organization  in  any  industry? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  know  of  no  national  organization  of  capital,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  would  be  an  analogj'. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Not  a  complete  analog>-,  perliaps,  but  take  the  oil  com- 
panies, would  you  say  that  they  had  assumed  national  proportion?  The  steel 
company,  would  that  not  be  one? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  it  is  true  there  are  a  number  of  steel  industries 
related  together  in  the  larger  steel  companies  to-day ;  that  they  are  national  In 
proportions  I  think  would  hardly  be  true. 

Chairnuin  Walsh.  Should  not  the  representatives  of  such  organisations  of 
employees  be  permitted  to  exercise  their  functions  without  interference  or  re- 
striction so  long  as  they  use  lawful  means? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  am  not  able  to  deal  with  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

C'hairman  Walsh.  Specifically,  should  not  organizers  be  permitted  to  visit 
employee.s,  to  hold  public  meetings,  to  distribute  literature,  and  to  collect  views 
in  such  manner  as  the  employees  tliemselves  may  elect? 

]!ilr.  RocicEFELLEB,  Jr.  That  is  a  question  tluit  I  think  would  have  to  be 
answered  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  of  employment.  I 
could  not  answer  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  the  investments  you  have  mentioned  include  all 
securities  held  by  your  father,  youi'self,  Starr  J.  l^Iurphy,  and  Mr.  Jerome  D. 
Greene,  or  yourself  and  those  other  joint  holders  of  securities  outside  the 
amount  you  say  is  held  by  your  father? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Investment  in  what  particular  company,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  that  my  father  and  myself  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  an  inve.stment  in  the  fuel  company,  unless  In  some  of  the  bonds — 
yes;  some  of  the  bonds  were  given  by  my  father,  I  see  here,  to  the  General 
Educational  Board,  and  some  to  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search. They  were  originally  my  father's  holdings.  When  he  made  his  sev- 
eral gifts  to  those  various  foundations  they  were  usually  made  in  securities, 
and  the  bonds  of  this  company  were  given  to  these  two  boards,  a  block  of  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  fear  I  have  not  made  this  perfectly  plain 'to  yoo,  I 
am  not  going  to  ask  your  opinion,  as  a  business  man  or  as  an  expert  >upon  - 
indu.strial  .subjects  or  as  one  who  has  made  a  special  study,  but  simply  a*,  a 
citizen:  "Are  not  national  organizations  of  employees  necessary,  both  from  a 
logical  and  practical  standpoint? '' 
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Mr.  RocKXFELLEB,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairmaiu  I  do  not  feel* like  trying  to  take  a 
position  on  any  so  important  a  matter  without  having  knowledge  which  would 
be  adequate  to  back  up  such  a  position.  Frankly^  without  any  desire  to 
avoid  the  question^  I  have  not  the  knowledge,  practical  or  theoretical,  which 
would  enable  me  to  form  an  oi^nlon  on  that  matter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  a  citizen,  I  ask  you,  should  not  the  representatives 
of  such  organisations  of  employees  be  permitted  to  exorcise  their  functions 
without  interference  w  restriction  so  long  as  they  use  lawful  means? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  As  a  citizen  it  is  a  question  with  which  I  liave  never 
had  experience,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Again  asking  you  as  a  citizen  specifically,  should  not 
organizers  be  permitted  to  visit  employees,  to  hold  public  meetings,  to  dis- 
tribute literature,  and  to  collect  dues  in  such  nuinner  as  the  employees  them- 
selves may- elect,  acting  always  strictly  within  the  law? 

Mr.  RocKEFULLEB,  Jr.  As  a  citizen,  again  1  mu:^t  say  I  am  unable  to  express 
an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  Have  you  any  information  with  regard  to  t\\e  number  of 
employees  in  tlie  iron  and  ste<4  work  which  possibly  work  12  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  50  per  cent  of  such  em- 
ployees work  12  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  consider  that  12  hours  work  in  steel  works  in  . 
the  rolling  mills  is  a  hardsliip  to  employees? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  work  to  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  wliether  or  not  any  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  to  re<luce  the  number  of  employees  which 
work  12  hours  per  day? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  know  generally  that  their  effort  is  to  do  everything 
that  they  can  in  the  interest  of  the  employees.     More  specifically  I  can  not  say. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  cotiUl  not  describe  any  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  that  company  to  reduce  the  number  of  employees  who  work  12  hours  per 
day  other  than  the  statement  you  have  just  made? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  would  not  be  in  a  p<.>sitiou  to  have  such  specific 
knowledge. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  employees  in  the  blast  fur- 
naces and  a  large  proportion  in  the  open-hearth  department  are  employed 
seven  days  per  week? 

Mr.  Rockefetxer,  Jr.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Woud  you  consider  that  a  hard.*«hip  ff  axwh  was  the  case? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  that  any  man  who  works  seven  days  a  week 
the  year  around  would  regard  it  as  pretty  hard  work. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  proportion  would  you  divi<le  that  up  in,  anyway? 
Could  a  man  work  seven  hours  a  day,  in  your  opinion,  for  any  pi>rtion  of  a 
year? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Seven  hours  a  day? 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  mean  seven  days  a  week.  You  said  if  he  did  it  all 
the  year  you  would  consider  it  a  hardship.  What  portion  of  the  year  would 
yon  regard  it  a  hardship  to  work  seven  days  a  week? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  often  work  seven  days  a  week 
myself  for  considerable  perio<ls. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  change  the  question,  then.  'NMint  proportion  of  a 
year  would  you  still  say  it  was  a  hardship  for  a  man,  if  he  was  required 
to  work  seven  days  a  week  In  a  blast  furnace  or  open  hearth? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Not  being  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  work,  I 
would  not  be  able  to  approximate  an  opinion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  see  the  blast  furnace  when  you  were  out  there 
In  1912? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  was  not  out  there  In  1912. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  about  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Rockefeixer,  Jr.  I  presume  I  must  have  seen  them  at  work  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  whether  or  not  you  did  see  them  at  work 
at  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  the  nature  and  character  of  the  work  that 
men  do  In  blast  furnaces? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No ;  I  do  not,  except  very  generally. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  its  effect  upon  a  man  so  far  as  bodily 
fatigue  is  concerned? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  No;  I  do  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  given  consideration  to  the  number  of  hours  per 
day  a  man  can  work  at  laborious  employment  and  maintain  physical  efficiency? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  made  a  study  of  the  cost  of  living?  What" a 
living  wage  ought  to  be  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union  where  you  have 
large  Industrial  holdings? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  should  thinlt  that  would 
be  a  very  interesting  study,  but  I  fancy  that  would  be  even  a  longer  study 
than  the  effort  to  solve  the  Industrial  problems,  but  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity nor  have  I  the  experience  to  fit  me  to  undertake  such  a  study. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  have  any  personal  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Bowers,  with  reference  to  the  strike  In  Colorado,  prior  to  September  23,  1913? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Our  office,  ^Ir.  Chairman — the  several  of  us  there — 
have  been  In  correspondence  with  the  officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
always,  and  matters  have  currently  been  spoken  of  in  the  correspondence. 
I  do  not  recall  just  what  matters,  or  when. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  direct  my  question  now,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  to  commu- 
nications between  yourself  personally  and  Mr.  Bowers  personally. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Regarding  the  strike? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Regarding  the  strike. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Previous  to  the  culling  of  the  strike? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  none. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Or  regarding  labor  conditions  previous  to  the  calling  of 
the  strike? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Simply  as  any  letters,  during  the  year,  from  Mr. 
Bowers  or  Mr.  Welborn  might  mention  labor  questions,  as  well  as  any  other 
questions  relating  to  the  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  is  Mr.  J.  H.  McClement? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  One  of  the  directors  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  lie  a  large  holder  of  stock  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.,  to  your  knowledge,  or  have  you  any  knowledge  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  no  knowledge,  but  I  presume  he  is  not  a  large 
stockholder. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  follow  closely  the  bulletins  issued  by  Mr.  Ivy 
L.  Lee  with  reference  to  the  situation  existing  there  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  They  were  sent  to  me,  as  well  as  to  many  other  people. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  not  see  them  until  they  were  sent  out  to  the 
public  generally? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No;  I  think  in  no  instance. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  were  they  actually  prepared? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  I  could  not  tell.  After  I  had  made  the  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  Lee,  which  I  fully  outlined  this  morning,  the  matter  was  left 
with  the  operators'  committee  in  Denver  and  with  Mr.  I>ee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  percentage  of  the  men  In  the  employ  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  went  on  a  strike  on  September  23,  1913? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  how  many  went  out  on  that 
day.  I  have  not  kept  track  of  the  numbers,  and  It  has  been  often  difficult 
to  tell. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  Mr.  McClement  a  representative  of  your  family,  or  of 
your  father? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  Is  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  Mr.  McClement  a  representative  of  your  father  and 
those  upon  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  is  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  a.sk  you,  Just  to  make  the  matter  clear,  what  you 
meant  by  this  language  used  before  the  congressional  committee?  I  will  have 
to  go  back  a  little,  I  am  afraid: 

"I  can  only  speak  " —  '  ;'* 

Speaking  on  a  .subject  I  do  not  think  is  material ;  that  is  yourself  spewing, 
Mr.  Rockefeller—  '"  ' 

"  I  can  only  speak  for  the  directors  which  represent  my  father's  interest" 

"The  Chairman    How  many  are  there  of  those? 
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••  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There  are  three.     Shall  I  speak  of  that? 

•*  The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There  are  three  Iramediate  representatives  of  his,  of 
which  I  am  one ;  from  the  staff  of  his  personal  office  there  are  two  others. 

"  The  Chairman.  Who  are  they?    Would  you  mind  giving  their  names? 

**  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes ;  I  will  give  them,  certainly.  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy, 
J.  D.  Greene,  and  myself  are  the  three  personal  representatlTes  of  my  father. 

"  Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  Mr.  Bowers  a  director? 

*'  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  was  Just  coming  to  him  in  connection  with  the  other 
two,  who  might  be  said  to  indirectly  represent  my  father's  interest.  The  first  la 
J.  H.  McClement,  an  independent  business  man  in  New  York,  who  has  been  on 
the  board  for  some  years,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  his  appointment  was 
originally  suggested  by  some  of  the  other  large  stockholders  or  by  ourselves. 
lie  has  been  for  a  long  time  on  the  board.  He  represents  the  other  stockholders 
quite  as  much  as  he  does  ourselves." 

Mr.  Rockefelijcr,  Jr.  That  is  entirely  true. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  he  represent  you? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  McClement,  I  think,  has  been  on  that  board  since 
we  first  took  an  interest,  and  whether  he  went  on  as  representing  us  I  frankly 
can  not  recall.  He  is  a  man  whose  judgment  we  have  a  high  regard  for,  and 
he  is  a  man  who  has  made  some  studies*  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.*s 
properties,  and  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  those  studies  made  largely  in 
earlier  years.  Whether,  when  he  first  went  on  at  the  time  those  studies  were 
made,  it  was  partly  at  our  suggestion  I  can  not  recall,  but  as  it  lies  in  my 
mind  it  was  that  he  did  not  represent  us.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  him 
represent  us.  We  think  him  a  very  capable  man,  and  so  far  as  my  point  is 
concerned  it  would  be  Immaterial,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  include  him  as  a 
representative,  if  that  is  a  fact,  but  I  don*t  recall  it ;  it  occurred  a  great  many 
years  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  do  not  recall  then  that  he  in  any  way  did,  to  any 
extent,  represent  yourself  upon  that  board? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  I  said,  I  do  not  recall  how  his  appointment  came 
about,  except  that  the  various  stockholders  thought  that  he  was  a  man  who 
would  be  valuable  to  have  related  to  the  company  as  a  director,  and  we  agree<l 
with  that  view. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  observe  the  bulletin  issued  by  Mr. — ^written  by 
Mr.  Ivy  L.  Lee,  which  stated  that  there  were  comparatively  few  employees  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  that  were  dissatisfied  with  conditions,  on  the 
23d  of  September,  1913? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  recall  whether  I  have  that  in  mind  in  con- 
nection with  those  bulletins,  or  whether  that  information  I  had  received  direct 
from  the  ofllcers  of  the  company,  but  that  is  an  impression  which  was  dis- 
tinctly in  my  mind. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  Mr.  McClement  show  you  a  letter  which  he  received 
from  Mr.  Welborn,  dated  September  6,  1913,  something  over  more  than  two 
weeks  before  the  strike  was  called,  and  before  the  miners'  convention,  at  which 
the  strike  was  voted,  written  to  Mr.  McClement,  informing  him  that  a  strike 
was  to  be  called,  and  that  he  predicted  that  most  of  the  men  would  respond 
to  the  call  and  go  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  recall  that  letter,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  have  any  such  information  on  the  23d  day  of 
September,  1913? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  the  majority  of  the  men  would  go  on  the  strike? 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  most  of  the  men  would  go  on  the  strike. 

Mr.  Rockefeltjsr,  Jr.  The  impression  I  had,  from  the  correspondence  that 
had  passed  between  Denver  and  our  ofilce,  was  quite  to  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  that  if  Mr.  Welborn  had  information  on  the  6th  day 
of  September,  1913,  that  the  condition  of  unrest  was  such  among  the  employees 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  that  most  of  them  would  go  on  a  strike,  if 
called,  that  was  not  imparted  to  you  by  Mr,  Welborn? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  letter  from  Mr.  Welborn. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  that  information  was  In  the  hands  of  the  executive 
officers  and  was  imparted  to  one  of  the  directors,  was  there  any  machine  in 
your  organization  by  which  that  condition  of  affairs  could  be  indicated  to  the 
rest  of  the  directors? 
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Mr.  RocKXFEiXEB,  Jr.  If  It  came  to  any  of  the  directors  in  our  immefliate 
office  the  letter  would  in  all  probability  have  been  pa$)sed  to  the  other  directors, 
Bs  is  cnstomary  in  the  oflke  tltere. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  that  was  such  information  as  fOiouUl  have 
been  ^ren  to  tlie  directors,  as  a  whole,  by  tlie  executive  officers  of  your  orjranl- 
sation,  if  it  existed? 

Mr.  RocKEFKixER,  Jr.  I  am  surprised  at  the  information,  because  the  infor- 
mation which  has  come  to  me  has  always  been  quite  to  tiie  contrary. 

Oiiairman  Walsh.  Have  you  read  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  taken  by 
the  subcommittee  of  tlie  Committee  on  Blines  and  Mining  of  tlie  Houf^e  of 
Representatives,  in  its  investigation  of  tlie  Colorado  strike? 

Mr.  BocKEFELLiai,  Jr.  Only  part  of  it. 

Chairman  Wat^h.  Have  you  read  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  taken  by 
this  commission  in  its  investigation  of  the  Colorado  strike? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  read  the  testimony  of  only  twx>  or  three  of  the 
witnesses.  I  did  not  suppose  the  testimony  generally  was  available  as  yet. 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  one  remark  about  a  matter  we  liave  discussed? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  With  reference  to  the  seven  day  a  week  work«  my 
answer  indicated  tiint  I  had  no  definite  knowledge  of  those  conditions,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  fiivor  for  myself  or  other  men 
seven  days  of  work  a  week  year  in  and  year  out.  I  .should  think  for  any  man 
that  was  unwise  and  not  in  the  interest  of  his  best  development,  and  I  should* 
for  myself  and  where  I  could  use  my  influence,  hope  to  do  what  I  could  to 
prevent — ^to  constantly  minimize  that  sort  of  thing,  and  to  help  see  to  it  that 
every  man  should  have  one  day  in  the  week  for  rest,  and  to  constantly  look 
toward  a  proper  day  of  rest  I  want  to  make  tluit  clear  as  ray  personal  idea, 
and  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  believing  that  any  man.  whatever  the 
character  of  his  work  might  be,  even  If  he  could  stand  it  physically,  ought  to 
work  seven  days  a  week  year  in  and  year  out 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  any  machinery  provided  In  tlw  plants  of  the  C'Olo- 
rado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming  for  adjusting  gi'levances  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen? 

ilr,  RocicEFETXEB,  Jr.  There  Is  such  machinery'  now. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  prior  to  the  strike? 

Mr,  Ro<  KKFELLER,  Jr.  It  was  alwaji'.s,  as  I  understand,  possible  for  any  man 
to  come  to  the  officers  of  the  company  with  au.v  matter  which  he  might  care 
to  take  up. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  comjMinjk';  would  you 
say.  Mr.  Bowers  or  Mr.  W^elborn? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  presume  that  the  chairman  of  the  IkmihI  Is  always 
the  ranking  officer  in  any  corporation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Prior  to  September  23,  1913,  to  whom  were  the  griev- 
ances of  the  men  taken,  Mr.  Bowers  or  Mr.  Welborn? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  I  could  not  say  definitely,  but  I  a.s.sume  that  .sel- 
dom, if  ever,  would  grievances  need  to  come  as  far  as  those  officers,  Tliey  would 
come  naturally  to  the  local  superintendent  or  mine  superintendent. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  was  the  local  sui>erintendent  in  the  .southern  coal 
field  of  Colorado  locatetl? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  could  not  say. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  \%'ns  his  name? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  lilr.  Weitxel  was  superintendent  of  the  toal  department 
of  the  company. 

Chalnnan  Walsh.  Before  or  since  the  strike  have  you  learned  where  his 
office  was? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  not  a  matter  that  T  have  inquired  about? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Didn't  you  know  that  the  office  of  the  general  manager 
of  the  company  was  in  Trinidad? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  You  mean  the  general  manager  of  the  coal  company? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  had  that  impression,  but  It  was  not  sufficiently  clear 
in  my  mind  to  lead  me  to  make  the  .statement. 

Chairman  Walsh.  IMd  you  ever  hear  of  any  grievance  on  the  part  o!  tlie. 
men  engaged  in  the  mines  being  presented  to  Mr.  Weltzel  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  hear. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  know  they  had  grievances  prior  to  September 
23,  1913? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  suiH)Ose  tliat  we  all  have  grievances,  and  they  are 
human  and -I  suppose  they  must  have  had  grievances. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  grievances  the  men  had 
in  regard  to  working  hours  which  they  objected  to,  or  conditions  in  the  mines, 
so  far  as  safety  was  concerned  that  tliey  objected  to? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  knew  that  every  effort  tliat  could  be  made  was  being 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  company  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  possibility 
of  danger  and  the  possibility  of  grievances.  Beyond  that  as  to  the  details  I 
was  not  in  a  position  to  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  with  complete  lack  of  any  machinery  for 
adjusting  grievances  of  such  a  character,  that  Justice  for  the  workmen  would 
depend  upon  the  mere  benevolence  of  the  company's  agent,  wlio  would  be 
sure  to  naturally  cause  unrest? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  get  that  question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  other  words,  unless  there  is  this  machinery  by  which 
the  grievances  of  the  employees  could  be  adjusted,  aside  from  mere  benevolence 
on  the  part  of  your  agents,  would  tliat  not  be  a  cause  for  industrial  unrest? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  the  men  having 
an  opportunity  to  present  grievances  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper,  and 
the  fact  that  I  took  steps  myself  nearly  a  year  ago  to  inquire  as  to  methods, 
as  to  the  formation  of  such  machinery,  and  made  suggestions  along  this  line 
to  the  officers  of  the  company,  which  I  found  were  being  turned  over  in  their 
own  minds,  and  which  I  have  stated  this  morning  were  subsequently  formu- 
lated into  the  definite  plans  which  I  have  stated  have  since  been  put  into  effect, 
would  indicate  my  belief  in  the  desirability  of  having  some  such  machinery, 
that  there  might  be  free  communication  between  the  men  and  the  officers  In 
regard  to  matters  of  any  cliaracter  which  the  men  might  wish  to  take  up. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then,  if  that  machinery  wei-e  lacking,  it  would  be  a  cause 
of  protest  and  unrest  on  the  part  of  the  men  working  in  the  industry? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  can  not  quite  answer  that  in  that  way,  but  I  should 
say  that  where  the  machinery  was  at  hand  there  would  be  less  possibility  of 
lack  of  unrest  or  of  disquiet. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  know  that  prior  to  the  calling  of  the  strike  that 
officers  and  organizers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  were  in  Colo- 
rado attempting  to  induce  the  men  in  your  industry  to  Join  the  union? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  knew  In  a  general  way  that  the  men  in  the  northern 
part  of  Colorado  had,  some  five  years  ago,  I  think,  been  unionized,  and  that 
there  was  a  tendency — a  disposition — ^to  attempt  unionizing  the  entire  district. 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  whence  did  you  get  that  information? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  I  get  all  my  information — through  the  officers  of 
the  company,  either  in  conference  or  in  correspondence. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  any  system  in  effect  in  Colorado  by  which 
raen  injured  by  accident,  or  the  families  of  men  killed  in  accident,  would  be 
compensated  according  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  Inflicted? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There  was  a  system  by  which  men  and  their  families 
were  compensated.    What  the  system  was  I  do  not  know  in  detail. 
,    Chairman  Walsh.  Did  that  system  depend  entirely  upon  the  benevolence  of 
the  company? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  it.  :Mr.  Chairman, 
to  answer  that  question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  average  amount  paid  for  the  death 
of  the  heads  of  a  family  in  the  industry  in  Colorado  for  so\'eral  years  prior  to 
September  23,  1913,  was  $700? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  the  men  engaged  in  the  mining  industry  in  Colo- 
rado permitted  to  own  their  own  homes? 

Mr.  Rockefelijh,  Jr.  So  far  as  I  know  they  would  have  been  entirely  wel- 
come to  own  their  own  homes  if  they  had  desired  to  buy  real  estate  in  isolated 
parts  of  the  mountain  fastnesses  where  these  mines  were  generally  located. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  they  own  them  in  your  closed  camps? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not  definite  knowledge,  but  I  assume  that  any- 
one who  wanted  to  risk  his  money  buying  property  in  a  mining  camp  that  at 
any  time  might  be  exhausted — the  mine  might  be  exhausted  or  abandoned — I 
presume  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  the  companies  generally  in  Colorado  own  the  canyons 
surrounding  their  camps  or  property? 
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Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  have  no  information  as  to  how  extensively  their  own- 
ership might  have  been,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  it  the  policy  of  your  company,  expressed  through 
your  officers,  not  to  permit  men  to  own  their  own  homes,  even  though  they  de- 
8lreil  to  take  all  these  difficulties  that  yon  have  mentioned,  and  all  of  the  risks 
you  have  mentioned,  to  have  a  home  of  their  own? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don*t  know  what  the  policy  may  have  been. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  the  mines  were  exhausted  by  you,  of  course  you 
would  have  to  dispose  of  your  real  estate? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  But  the  difference  would  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
would  be  hoped  that  the  original  cost  put  into  the  purchase  of  the  real  estate, 
including  the  coal,  would  have  been  taken  out  in  producing  the  coal,  if  the 
industry  had  been  successful  in  that  particular  mine.  That  is,  the  company 
would  have  gotten  its  money  back,  if  the  venture  had  been  successful,  the  same 
would  not  be  true  of  the  employee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  charge  so  much  a  room  for  the  houses  that  were 
given  to  these  employees  to  live  in,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  that;  our  Interest  was 
only  a  minority  interest.  It  was  not  our  company.  The  officers  were  responsi- 
ble for  dealing  with  those  matters,  and  how  they  have  handled  them  I  am  not 
able  to  say. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  your  board  of  directors  ever  take  up  the  question  as 
to  the  amount  of  moneys  that  was  paid  to  injured  persons  and  the  survivors 
of  the  victims  of  fatal  accidents  in  the  mines? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  no  desire  to  criticize,  but  simply 
for  accuracy's  sake,  may  I  point  out  that  it  could  hardly  be  called  "  our  board." 
We  had  a  40  per  cent  interest  in  the  Colorado  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  I  refer  at  this  time  really  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  when  I  said  your  board. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  Just  wanted  to  be  clear  on  that  point.  I  think  such 
matters  have  never  come  before  the  board,  nor  would  they. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  these  facts  were  developed  at  our  hearing:  Mr. 
Welborn  fiirnished  us  a  list  of  the  last  25  settlements  that  had  been  made  in 
cases  of  persons  that  had  been  injured  and  killed  in  the  mines  prior  to  Nov- 
ember 25,  1914,  and  It  runs  as  follows.  In  these  cases  the  company  claimed  no 
liability  in  many  of  them  and  partial  liability  in  others  of  them,  or  disputed 
liability,  but  the  last  25  seem  to  have  been  Giovanni  Gambasin,  fatal  injury, 
paid  $300;  Charles  Paolazzi,  loss  of  leg — artificial  leg  furnished,  $100;  amount 
of  payment  $700 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  (interrupting).  These  are  matters  that  the  board  of 
directors  would  not  pass  op,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  board  of  directors 
to  make  ascertainment  of  such  questions  as  tliis? 

Mr.  Rockefei-ler,  Jr.  It  might  be  desirable,  but  quite  difficult,  Mr.  Chair« 
man.  That  is  one  of  the  regrettable  questions  which  come  up  in  connection  with 
the  management  of  any  large  industry,  as  is  customary,  that  and  similar  mat- 
ters of  operation  are  handled  by  the  administrative  officers. 

Chairman  AValsh.  As  a  citizen,  do  you  not  think  that  the  directors  of  a  cor- 
poration should  be  compelled  by  law,  if  necessary,  to  advise  themselves  of 
matters  of  this  kind;  that  is,  the  number  of  lives  that  were  lost  or  persons 
who  were  crippled  and  the  amount  of  compensation  that  was  paid  therefor? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  strongly  believe  in  the  workmen*s  compensation  act, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and- understand  that  the  present  governor  of  Colorado  proposes 
to  present  such  legislation  to  the  legislature  of  Colorado  this  year.  I  should 
strongly  favor  It. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  when  I  was  interrupted — ^Henry  Lott,  left  foot  in- 
jured, $100;  Frank  Zwerdowski,  fatal,  represented  by  attorney,  payment,  $700; 
Charles  H.  Werden,  fatal,  amount  $700;  Frank  Krashitz,  fatal,  $300;  Mark 
Tezak,  right  cornea  perforated,  $1,000,  represented  by  attorney  for  Austrian 
consul;  Theo<lore  Pappas,  fracture  left  leg,  $500;  Abel  Sllva,  fatal,  $500,  rep- 
resented by  attorney ;  John  De  Monti,  $500,  settled  with  Italian  consul ;  John 
Sebben,  fatal,  $700;  William  Demsted,  amputation  of  two  fingers  of  left  IhmI* 
$115;  Jose  Lerma,  spinal  cord  injured,  $700;  C.  Romero,  fracture  of  left  iman 
$500 ;  James  R.  Davis,  fracture  of  right  tibia  and  tibula,  $275,  represeaMI  Iv 
attorney ;  Patrick  McGovern,  right  shoulder  bruised,  $400 ;  John  Brice,  fracture 
of  right  femur,  tibia,  and  tibula,  $200 ;  I.  V.  Burt,  loss  of  right  leg  above  knee, 
artificial  leg  furnished,  $100,  payment  $400;  Juan  Mora,  fractured  left  femur. 
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payment  $100;  Antonio  Peilroza,  fractured  third  dorsal  vertebrce,  payment 
$225;  Donato  Dl  Cicco,  fracture  left  tibia,  $400;  Bazzoui  Bartolonieo,  factured 
left  femur,  artificial  leg  furnished,  $100,  payment  $600;  P.  L.  Woody,  loss  of 
left  hand,  $500;  Henry  Miller,  dislocation  of  right  hip,  $700;  Diego  Godines, 
fatal,  payment  $250. 

Now,  assuming  that  those  are  the  last  25  accidents  in  the  industry,  going 
back  from  November  25,  1914,  what  would  you  say,  if  anything,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  directors  of  a  corporation  having  full  knowledge  at  all  times  through 
regular  reports  of  the  fatalities  and  injuries  In  the  industry? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No  one  could  regret  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  than  the 
directors  of  a  corporation  that  Injury  or  loss  of  life  should  ever  result  from  the 
prosecution  of  a  business.  At  the  same  time  the  directors  have  it  surely  as 
their  responsibility,  to  be  exercised  through  their  carefully  appointed  officials, 
to  see  that  every  precaution  is  taken  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  accidents 
which  may  arise  In  the  industry.  The  directors  in  these  industries  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  mining,  with  coal  mining  or  with  the  production  of  steel,  you 
can  see  yourself  would  be  less  competent  to  deal  with  such  questions  and  to 
suggest  ways  of  preventing  such  accidents  than  the  officers  whose  business  it  Is 
to  consider  carefully  such  matter  in  connection  with  other  of  their  managerial 
work.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  the  directors  are  doing  the  thing  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  judgment,  Is  most  In  the  interest  of  the  employees,  in  delegating 
the  careful  attention  to  all  such  matters  to  men  who,  by  experience  and  close 
contact  with  the  affairs,  are  best  qualified  to  prevent  accidents  and  to  deal 
sympathetically  with  those  who  unfortunately  are  Injured. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  your  attention  ever  called  to  the  alleged  fact  that 
the  managing  officers  did  not  deal  sympathetically  with  those  persons  who 
were  injured  or  with  the  survivors  of  those  persons  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  certainly  was  not,  and  if  it  had  been  I  certainly 
should  have  made  inquiry.  And  I  can  not  conceive  that  the  officers  could  have 
dealt  any  other  way.  Their  representatives  may  have,  but  certainly  that  would 
be  very  reprehensible,  and  no  one  could  regret  It  more  than  I. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  that  proper  conditions  exist,  whether  it 
comes  from  the  Inside  of  the  industry  or  whether  it  comes  from  the  weakness 
of  the  law  as  executed  by  the  civil  or  criminal  authorities,  where  in  an  in- 
dustry 25  men  are  killed  or  injured,  and  the  compensation  paid  is  such  as  I 
have  read  to  you  from  that  list? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  form  any 
judgment  on  such  a  matter  without  knowing  more  about  the  facts,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, than  I  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  Is  the  proportion  of  industrial  accidentjs  during  the 
past  five  years  In  Colorado  as  compared  with  other  States  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Rockefeltj:r,  Jr.  I  don't  know.    I  would  not  have  those  figures. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  compared  with  other  States  in  which  large  operations 
are  carried  on  In  the  coal  fields? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don't  know;  I  simply  know  that  the  officials  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  have  been  diligent  In  their  efforts  to  reduce  to  the 
minimum  the  possibility  of  accidents. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  there  was  political  corruption  in 
Colorado,  and  that  the  money  to  corrupt  the  electorate  came  from  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Such  charges  I  have  heard  with  reference  to  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  every  company  that  I  have  happened  to  know  about, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  then,  does  that  include  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.?  Did  you  hear  It  about  that — that  is,  the  charge;  I  am  not  saying  whether 
It  is  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  heard  such  rumors. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  director  of  a  com- 
pany to  investigate  such  questions  as  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  well  founded, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  it  should  appear  from  testimony  given  under  such  con- 
ditions and  from  such  persons  as  to  carry  verity  with  it  that  such  had  oc- 
curred, as  a  director  would  you  be  in  favor  of  discharging  the  executive  officer 
who  was  responsible  for  the  payment  of  moneys  for  such  purpose? 
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Mr.  BocKEFEixEB,  Jr.  I  certainly  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  any  officer 
dealing  in  that  way. 

Chairman  Walsh.  My  question  was  would  you  vote  to  discharge  him? 

Mr.  RocK£FBLL£B,  Jr.  I  would  want  to  know  the  conditions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chariman  Walsh.  If  you  were  satisfied,  then,  that  an  official  of  the  company 
took:  a  certain  amount  of  money,  passed  it  to  another  man  for  the  purpose,  we 
will  say,  of  buying  liquor  and  spending  money  at  elections,  and  you  were  satis- 
fied that  was  done,  would  you  vote,  as  a  director,  to  discharge  the  officer? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  sanction  anything  of  that 
kind,  Mr.  Chairman — any  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  officer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  vote  to  discharge  him  if  he  did  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  it  would  depend  on  who  the  officer  was ;  it  might 
be  one  of  the  under  officers,  who  would  not  be  appointed  by  the  board ;  I  cer- 
tainly would  do  everything  that  I  could  as  a  director  to  see  that  such  things  as 
that  were  not  done. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  investigate  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
officer  hi^er  than  he  had  authorizetl  it  or  as  to  how  the  funds  of  the  company 
could  be  taken  from  its  treasury  for  such  piirpose? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  If  1  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  such  statements 
were  more  than  the  kind  of  idle  rumors  that  are  current  in  any  political  cam- 
paign with  reference  to  any  cori)oration,  I  certainly  should. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  you  believed  that  the  officers  of  a  local  corporation  iu 
which  you  were  a  director  got  together  and  elected  the  public  officials  who  were 
to  pass  the  laws — that  is,  to  select  nominees  iu  the  party  conventions  of  i)er80tts 
who  were  to  run  as  officers  for  th€i  legislature  and  for  the  executive  officers  of 
the  counties  and  State  in  which  your  comimnies  oi>erated — would  you  com;ider 
that  a  legitimate  reason  for  discharging  the  officers? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  it  might  be,  of  course,  Mr.  Charman,  that  such 
men,  as  citizens  of  the  State,  would  have  a  resi^onsibility  as  any  other  citizens 
would  of  looking  toward  the  selection  of  whom  they  thought  were  proper  and 
desirable  candidates  to  fill  the  offices  in  the  interests  of  the.  people  at  large.  I 
should  want  to  know  the  facts  in  each  case  before  passing  any  judgment. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Jesse  B.  Northcutt? 

Mr.  Uockefeij£R,  Jr.  I  am  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ever  meet  him? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ever  heard  the  name  before? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.    I  tiiink  so,  but  I  don't  know  what  his  relations  are. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  he  not  the  attorney  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don't  know  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  read  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Northcutt;  did  you 
know  he  was  a  judge  of  the  district  court  in  your  coal  field  pri<Nr  to  becoming 
your  attorney? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  read  a  speech  of  Mr,  Northcutt's  made  in  1912, 
the  time  before  this  strike,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  nominated,  elected,  and  controlled  public  officials  in  Las  Animas  and 
Huerfano  Counties? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  did  not;  I  never  have  heard  of  the. speech  to  my 
knowledge. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  a  printed  copy  of  the  preliminary  statement 
that  you  made  this  morning? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairn^an. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  kindly  refer  me  to  that  part  of  your  state- 
ment when  you  set  forth  the  nece.ssitles  of  providing  certain  things — Chousing 
and  commissary,  etc.,  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  these  mines? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  made  no  such  statement 

Chairman  AValsh.  Well,  not  in  those  words,  but  I  wish  you  would  refer 
to  that  part  of  the  statement,  you  understand? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Oh,  yes;  I  understand. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  says: 

"  Social  conditions  surrounding  an  industry  depend  upon  many  factors  other 
than  labor  conditions.  The  responsibility  of  a  corporation  located  in  a  thickly 
settled  and  highly  organized  community  depends  upon  the  relative  Importance 
of  the  corporation  to  the  other  factors  in  the  community.  Where  the  activities 
of  a  coi-poration  are  carried  on  in  new  and  undeveloped  sections  of  the  country 
social  conditions  are  largely  influenced  by  the  attitude  of  the  corporation  and 
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Its  officers ;  and  the  corpo^ratloa  is  requii'etl  to  provide  for  many  tilings  wliich 
in  a  more  settled  community  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  commimity  as  a 
Ti'hole  '* 

Now,  I  wish  you  would  indicate^  Mr.  RoclEefeller,  the  main  and  substantial 
things  that  you  feel  that  the  company  must  talte  care  of,  that  in  an  ordinary 
community  would  he  taken  care  of  by  tlie  community  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  RocKSFELUSB,  Jr.  My  thought  there  is  a  general  one»  Mr.  Chairman* 
that  wliere  an  industry  is  located  in  the  center  of  a  highly  clviliaed  community 
homes  fcM*  the  workers  are  easily  obtainable  usually,  and  are  frequently  pro- 
vided by  other  people.  The  water  supply  is  cared  for,  school  facilities  are 
prox-ided  by  the  community,  recreation  facilities  are  provided  by  the  community, 
and  matters  of  such  a  nature  in  a  highly  civilized  and  thickly  settled  com< 
munlty  are  naturally  provided.  But  when  one  goes  out  to  a  remote  district 
in  the  establishment  of  an  industry,  where  no  community  life  existed  prior  to 
tike  location  of  the  industry,  Just  as  it  is  iKsually  necessary  to  provide  houisen 
in  which  the  men  will  live,  <m  the  ground  that  it  would  l>e  a  hardship  to  ask  a 
man  to  buy  a  house  in  a  remote  district  of  the  mountains  where  he  could  not 
be  sure  of  permanent  occupation,  as  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  ask  him  to  buy 
his  house  there,  it  becomes  necessary  for  those  who  would  develop  an  industry 
in  such  a  locality  to  provide  means  for  living  in  which  the  labor  that  is  will- 
ing to  come  to  that  locality  can  be  housed.  Similarly,  where  a  community  is 
built  around  an  industry,  no  community  having  existed  previously,  it  may  he 
necessary  at  the  outset  that  the  industry  should  cooperate  in  and  possibly  pro- 
vide entirely  school  facilities^  facilities  for  social  recreation,  water  facilities, 
and  such  other  matters. 

Chairman  Wai^h.  Did  you  mention  the  commissary  store,  where  they  might 
buy  their  provisions? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  did  not,  but  that  is 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  That  is  one  matter. 

Mr.  Rockefexleb,  Jr.  (continuing).  That  is  one  matter  and  that  Is  a  matter 
which  some  one  must  provide.  Now,  that  is  not  the  ideal  thing,  but  that  is  a 
necessity  which  follows  the  i^oneering  of  an  industry,  when  it  is  started  in  a 
remote  locality.  After  such  an  industry  has  been  developing  for  some  years 
and  there  has  grown  up  a  settlement,  a  village,  a  town  in  the.  community, 
and  others  have  come  in  for  other  purposes,  if  such  be  the  case,  tlie  community 
naturally  broadens,  and  those  responsibilities  which  would  naturally  not  be 
taken  care  of  at  all  at  the  outset  if  not  by  the  company,  very  pr(H)erly  are  taken 
over  increasingly  by  the  community  itself  as  it  becomes  capable  of  developing 
the  means  and  ability  to  care  for  such  matters..  I  think  it  highly  in:^rtant 
that  all  such  matters  should  be  cared  for  by  the  community;  but  rather  than 
that  those  who  come  to  such  a  locality  in  order  to  secure  employment  shoiild 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  them  it  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  the  corporation 
which  is  developing  the  industry  at  that  point  should  provide  certain  of  those 
things. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  not  necessary — highly  necessaryr-durlng  tliis  pioneer- 
ing process,  as  you  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  to  provide  also  a  physician 
and  hospitals? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  I  did  not  undertake  to  cover  the  subject  exhaustively. 

Ohairman  Walsh.  Well,  I  am  Just  calling  your  attention  to  that  one  thing. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLES,  Jr.  Anything  which  the  people  In  the  con^munity  may 
require  and  which  the  community  has  not  develope<i  sufficiently  to  supply  itself, 
I  think  it  would  be  highly  proper  and  quite  necessary  that  the  corporation 
should  supply  at  the  outset. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  in  Colorado,  where  we  have  a  remote  State  so  fur 
as  the  center  of  population  is  concernecl  and  again  wliere  tlie  coal  fields  are  in 
territory  remote  even  from  the  center  of  the  population  tn  that  State,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  these  activities  that  you  say  the  companies  are,  by  the  necessitit^ 
of  the  case,  required  to  carry  on,  remain  practically  permanent  on  account  of 
the  necessary  situation  of  the  ease? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Unless  population  is  directed  to  the  community  for 
other  reasons  than  because  employment  is  found  in  the  specific  industry,  sucli 
a  condition  might  continue  for  some  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  has  Primero  been  running  as  a  mining  town? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  no  idea,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  has  DeTngua  been  running  as  a  mining  town? 

]^ir.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  I  don't  know. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Very  many  of  those  properties  have  been  operated — ^yon, 
of  course,  recall  the  name  of  the  town,  do  you  not — ^Delagua? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  the  Delagua  mine  has  been  operating  ever  since 
you  came  into  the  company  12  years  ago? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Well,  that  might  be  true,  Mr.  Chairman;  bnt  if  Its 
location  is  an  Isolated  one  to  which  people  are  not  attracted,  other  tban  those 
employed  in  the  mines,  I  should  think  it  would  probably  be  true  that  the 
community  itself  would  not  be  able  to  provide  those  facilities  and  that  the 
company  would  be  obliged  to  do  so. 

Chairman  Walsh*  In  order  to  carry  on  the  industry  the  company  would  be 
obliged  to  provide  those  facilities  on  account  of  the  isolated  character  of  the 
neighborhood? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  where  men  have  themselves  to  provide  all  the 
things  that  life  demands,  it  is  highly  desirable;  and  if  any  way  could  be  sug- 
gested by  this  commission  whereby  such  a  community  as  you  have  described 
could  be  rendered  competent — I  mean  competent  so  far  as  financial  and  other 
questions  are  concerne<l — to  provide  such  things  themselves,  I  should  think  it 
was  the  ideal  thing  and  that  it  was  very  much  to  be  desired. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Before  that  time  comes — and  it  may  be  that  no  human 
being  can  make  any  such  suggestion — ^before  that  time  comes,  at  any  rate,  is 
there  not  a  grave  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  directors  for  the  welfare  of 
those  people  that  are  so  economically  situated  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of 
the  industry  and  these  other  reasons  which  you  have  given? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There  certainly  is. 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  instance,  in  the  commissary.  Do  you  believe  that 
the  commissary  ought  to  be  run  on  the  same  plan  that  a  store  would  have  to 
be  run  in  a  highly  competitive  neighborhood  and  in  a  neighborhood  where  ac- 
cess could  be  had  to  other  means  of  supply? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Do  you  mean  by  that  as  regards  prices,  or  what? 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  regards  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  the  prices  should  be  reasonable  when  one 
considers  the  cost  of  the  original  article,  the  cost'  of  bringing  it  to  the  point 
at  which  it  is  sold,  and  the  cost  of  its  handling  and  sale. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Inasmuch  as  the  workman  is  the  only  consumer  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  as  he  has  no  place  else  to  get  these  supplies  or  commodities, 
naturally  the  amount  charged  by  the  company  would  have  a  very  great  elfect 
upon  the  real  wages  which  he  receives,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  company  certainly  would  have  an  opiportunlty  to 
charge  a  high  price  or  a  low  price.  I  should  think  that  the  company  that  was 
trying  to  do  the  fair  thing  would  charge  just  what  the  goods  would  properly  be 
worth  there  in  proportion  to  the  prices  at  other  places  in  the  nearest  neighbor- 
hood, adding  the  cost  of  transporting  and  selling  them  to  the  prices  mentioned. 

Chairman  Wal§h.  As  a  director  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  did  you 
ever  take  up  specifically  the  charges  for  the  supplies  at  the  stores  in  the  coal 
camps  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  is  not  a  matter  which  would  naturally  fall  to  the 
directors  to  take  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  the  mines  are  running  full,  how  many  families 
would  you  say — how  many  people  live  in  the  coal  camps  of  Colorado  owned 
by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  not  consider  it  advisable  for  the  directors  of 
a  corporation  of  that  character  to  determine  the  percentage  of  profit  that  a 
store  ought  to  make  under  such  circumstances  when  one  Is  so  powerful  eco- 
nomically and  the  other  so  weak? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  consider,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  men  whom 
the  directors  feel  to  be  competent  to  handle  the  other  managerial  questions  of 
the  company  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  company  ought  to  be  com- 
petent to  handle  that  question,  and  if  they  were  not  they  should  not  be  in- 
trusted with  the  responsibility  of  operating  the  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  feel  that  an  executive  oflScial  might  have  a  divided 
duty,  one  being  to  earn  dividends  and  the  other  to  look  out  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  people  in  the  industry,  and  that  one  might  conflict  with  the 
other? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  we  are  all  of  us  in  life,  Mr.  Chairman,  meeting 
just  such  conflicts  constantly  and  having  to  decide  between  what  seem  to  be 
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conllicting  duties  and  responsibilities.  But,  as  I  pointed  out  this  rooming,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  corporation  should  be  considered  to  consist  of  its  stock- 
holders, its  directors,  its  officers,  and  its  employees,  and  that  the  corporation 
should  be  administered  by  the  executive  officers  under  its  directors  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  those  four  classes,  and  that  the  officer  who  did  not  properly  and  fully 
regard  the  interests  of  all  four  classes  would  not  be  living  up  to  his  fullest  share 
of  responsibility. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  that  the  director  has  a  responsibility  in  see- 
ing that  the  officer  does  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  it  is  not  possible  in  practice,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  director  to  follow  the  officer  in  every  detail  of  the  managerial  position  which 
he  fills.  The  director  must  take  such  steps  as  seem  to  him  right  and  proper 
to  satisfy  himself  of  the  integrity  of  purpose  and  of  the  ability  of  the  officer, 
and  then,  I  think,  he  must  trust  him.  If  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
officer  is  not  properly  handling  the  trust,  then  some  change  should  be  made. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  the  trust  simply  be  a  general  trust  in  him  as  a  man 
or  the  trust  which  grows  out  of  a  constant  general  supervision  and  a  noticing 
as  to  how  he  carries  on  the  activities  in  finance  and  otherwise? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  common  experience  is  that 
we  can  not  get  the  best  out  of  any  man  if  we  put  a  responsibility  on  him  and 
then  follow  him  up  to  see  how  he  acquits  himself  of  that  responsibility  in  every 
detail.  We  must  trust  him  and  must  take  care,  as  must  any  individual  in  life, 
in  the  selecting  of  those  on  whose  shoulders  w^e  place  responsibility  ;  but  having 
made  a  careful  selection,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  a  man  develops  an  ability 
to  carry  responsibility  when  it  is  placed  fairly  and  squarely  upon  him. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Colorado  Supply  Co.  owned  by  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  RocKEi'ELTjai,  Jr.  I  presume  that  it  is,  but  I  don*t  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  the  last  10  years  has  the  Colorado  Supply  Co.  made  a 
net  profit  of  20  per  cent  on  its  capitalization  of  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  I  don*t  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  what  the  capitalization  of  the  Colorado 
Supply  Co.  is? 

3klr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  return  made  upon  the  invest- 
ment in  tlie  Colorado  Supply  Co.  would  be  an  indication  of  a  strong  character 
as  to  the  fairness  with  which  the  individual  is  dealt  with  in  those  camps  weak- 
ened by  the  situation  in  which  you  say  he  must  necessarily  be, 

Air.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  think  so ;  but  I  think  what  would  be  a  proper 
return  would  have  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  what  the  returns  on  simi- 
lar stores  in  other  localities  may  be. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  other  localities  where  competitive  industries  and  com- 
peting stores  exist,  other  localities  such  as  those  like  the  Victor- American  or 
tlie  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Co. — which  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  I  mean  in  other  communities  where  other  stores 
that  were  comparable  were  in  existence. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  isn't  the  difference  very  great  between  an  ordinary 
store  and  a  community  where  there  was  diversified  industry  or  such  a  store  as 
you  have  described?  In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  risk  of  bad  debts  in  the  store 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  Is  there? 

Mr.  ItocKEFELLER,  Jr.  That  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  have  not 
had  to  do  with  that  department  of  the  business,  nor  am  I  conversant  generally 
with  the  keeping  of  a  store. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  the  check-off  system  is  used  by  the  company ;  that  is,  that  the  amount  of 
goods  that  they  buy  at  the  store  is  taken  from  the  pay  of  the  man  before  his 
envelope  is  turned  over  to  him? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  suppose  that  that  exists ;  I  did  not  know  that 
It  did,  but  I  am  not  clear  on  t)hat  point.    I  think  it  does  exist. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  yoii  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  man  Is  not  allowe<l 
a  dollar's  worth  of  goods  unless  he  has  a  dollar  earned  as  wages? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  from  your  general  business  knowledge,  you  think  it 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage  not  to  have  bad  debts  in  a  retail  grocery  or 
provision  business,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  never  have  had  any  experience  with  bad  debts  in  a 
retail  grocery  or  provision  business,  but  I  have  in  a  general  business.  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  avoided  when  possible. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  That  It  would  he  out  of  coroparisoii  when  you  come  to 
the  question  of  profit  that  a  hu£!ine»s  onje^ht  to  receive  if  one  was  in  a  condi- 
tion where  it  could  lose  through  had  dehts  and  the  poor  extension  of  credit 
and  the  other  where  they  were  »«re  to  get  their  moi^y  for  every  centos  worth 
of  goods  that  went  out? 

Mr.  Ro€Ei:fell£r,  Jr.  I  should  think  it  would  doubtless  have  a  power,  but 
I  am  not  familiar  with  storekeeping,  so  I  would  not  know  how  direct  a  bear- 
ing It  would  have. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a  great  bearing  also  for  the 
storekeeper  or  merchant  to  know  the  cliaracter  of  his  goods  that  were  going 
to  be  called  for  in  advance  so  that  he  could  make  purchases  with  soch  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  selling? 

Mr.  KocKEFELLEs,  Jr.  I  should  think  that  would  l)e  very  helpfuL  I  do  not 
know  the  policy  of  the  officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  is,  but  if  anyone 
wants  to  come  into  any  of  those  towns  aitd  start  a  store  on  an  indep^kdent 
l)asvs  if  they  thought  there  was  anytliing  in  it  for  them,  I,  persooaliy  as  an  in- 
dividual, would  be  glad  to  see  them  do  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  aware  that  tiie  check-off  system  takes  the  money 
out  of  the  pay  of  tlie  men  and  sees  tliat  he  tloe.s  not  get  any  goods  until  lie  has 
the  money  eameti? 

Mr.  RocKKFELLEB^  Jr.  That  is  a  matter  I  am  not  familiar  with,  that  sort  of 
operation,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Your  general  statement,  as  we  entered  this  subject,  that 
on  account  of  the  isolation  of  tl^ese  places  it  is  imix)ssibie  for  other  persons  to 
run  the  stores,  and  therefore  the  eompony  runs  the  stores;  I  utean  that  holds 
good? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Not  necessarily  impossible  for  them  to  run  It,  bnt  not 
attractive  for  them  to  run  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  a  man  is  willing  to  take  the 
dianccs  of  going  in  there  and  taking  a  store  aiHl  taking  the  risk  of  competing 
for  the  business,  he  might  be  able  to  make  a  success  of  it.  If  lie  could,  well  and 
good.    I  do  not  know  what  his  chances  would  be. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  tlie  basis  upon  whicli  the  rents  are  charge<l 
to  the  workers  in  the  mines  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not. 

Cljairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  the  basis  uix>n  which  charges  are  made  for 
medical  service? 

Mr.  ROCKEFELI.ER,  Jr.  You  mean  the  hospital  facilities? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir;  tlte  iMJspital  facilities  and  aid  to  the  injuietl  and 
any  extension  of  medical  attention  to  the  families  of  the  workers? 

Mr.  RocKEFELux,  Jr.  My  impression  Is  that  every  employee  pays  a  dollar 
a  month,  which  entitles  him  to  full  hospital  privileges  for  whatever  length 
of  time  may  be  necessary,  and  I  have  generaly  understood  that  that  w^as'  a 
customary  arrangement  in  similar  corporations. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  recognize  the  fact  that  when  a  company  under- 
takes these  activities  which  you  saj'  includes  the  establishment  of  school- 
houses 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  (hiterruptlng).  May  include,  ^Ir.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  May  include — that  tlie  greatest  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  company  for  the  physical  and  moral  life  of  the  iniiabitants  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  I  certainly  think  that  the  company  would  not 
undertake  those  things  unless  it  regarded  seriously  its  responsibility.  It  is  iu 
recognition  of  that  responsibility  that  it  does  those  things. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  the  executive  officers — and  that  you  say 
must  be  the  ones  upon  Mhom  those  duties  would  be — discharge*^  by  the  exe- 
cutive officers  under  your  organisation — under  the  organization  I  mean  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Tliat  is  customary,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  lar^ce 
business  organlzationa 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  after  the  executive  officers  e*itablish  a  school houso 
within  a  very  few  Imndi'ecl  feet  of  a  saloon,  with  no  Intervening  buildings, 
would  you  say  that  that  was  a  violation  of  the  duty  that  was  Imposetl  upon 
them  on  account  of  these  conditiwLS  that  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  I  should  want  to  know  all  of  the  facts  entering 
in,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  would  leatl  to  the  establishment  in  juxtaposition  of 
those  two  buildings  before  feeling  competent  to  express  an  opinion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Suppose  tlie  company  owneti  all  tlte  property  In  the 
camp ;  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  fence,  uikI  gates  opened  to  give  access  ami 
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ingress  and  egress,  and  that  there  was  sufficient  land  unused  to  do  so;  would 
you  consider  it  is  a  very  gross  offense  against  the  lives  and  homes  of  tliose  peo- 
ple to  establish  two  buildings^  one  a  public  school,  upon  ItB  own  property,  and 
the  other  a  saloon,  close  to  each  other,  with  no  intervening  buildings? 

Mr.  BocKXTELUCB,  Jr.  I  should  think  always  that  the  greater  the  distance 
between  a  saloon  and  a  scliool  the  better,  in  a  thinly  settled  community  or  in 
a  thickly  settled  community. 

Chairman  Wajlsh.  Well,  In  the  particular  case  of  a  coal  camp,  where  respon- 
sibility could  be  fixed  for  it,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  discharging  an  executive 
officer  that  did  such  a  tiling  for  no  reason  except  perhaps  the  lack  of  tlie  same 
moral  standards  that  you  have  expressed  here? 

Mr.  XiocKEFixLEai,  Jr.  I  should  feel  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  all  of  the 
reasons  which  entered  into  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  hardly  think  I 
could  pass  Judgment  on  so  abstract  a  case.  I  have  expresseil  my  views  as 
favoring  the  widest  possible  s^aration,  consistent  with  other  considerations 
which  would  come  up,  between  a  saloon  and  a  sclu>ol  always,  and  that  would 
hold  quite  as  much  in  a  small  community — perhaps  more  even — ^than  in  a  large 
community,  in  so  far  as  it  would  be  possible. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  considerations  do  you  deem  could  move  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  to  maintain  a  saloon  and  a  school- 
house  in  Juxtaposition  to  each  other? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
did  maintain  saloons. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tou  are  not  aware  now  tliat  they  do? 

Mr,  IlocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  That  the  company  itself  maintains  saloonsw 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  do  maintain  saloons? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  did  not  know  tliat  the  company  itself  umintaiue^l 
saloons. 

'  Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  conH>any  builds  buihl- 
Ings  of  a  value,  we  will  say,  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  and  then  leases 
that  building  to  a  saloon  keeper  at  a  rental  of  $12o  a  montli? 
j  Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  No;  tiiose  are  mattei's  that  I  do  not  know  anythin?^ 
about  But  is  that  an  instance  of  the  company's  maintaining  a  saloon^  Mr. 
Chairman? 

-  Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  not  speaking  of  what  I  say,  but  asking  if  you  would 
not  say  that  company  was  maintaining  a  saloon? 

Mr.  Rockefeixeb,  Jr.  If  a  man  owned  a  piece  of  land  in  New  York,  we  will 
say,  and  rented  it  to  a  saloon  keeper,  would  you  say  he  maintains  a  saloon?  I 
hardly  think  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  would  not,  of  course,  like  to  testify,  but  I  will  submit 
a  statement  to  you. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  did  not  mean 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Although  I  liave  some  strong  opinion.^ 
on  it. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  did  not  mean  that ;  I  was  just  trying  to  develop  the 
fact. 

„  Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  we  will  suppose  a  ca?:e  of  this  kind :  That  company 
owned  all  the  land  in  a  camp — tlie  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Ca  owned  all  the 
land  in  a  camp;  that  the  whole  camp  was  surrounded  by  a  high  board  fenced 
upon  the  top  of  which  there  were  three  rolls  of  barbed  wire;  that  they  had 
absolute  control  of  the  real  estate,  and  in  renting  it  that  tliey  built  a  saloon, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  saloon  proper,  we  will  say,  was  $3,000,  and  that  they 
then  rented  the  saloon  to  an  individiuil  for  $125  a  month — that  land  that  they 
owned  and  controlled  and  the  building,  which  only  cost  them  $3,000 — and  tlie 
man  went  right  ahead  selling  liquor  to  those  people  who  also  owned  homes  in 
that  camp  and  who  were  the  only  patrons  served.  Would  you  or  would  you 
not  say  that  the  company  was  in  the  saloon  business,  with  a  very  thin  veneer 
of  alleged  facts  that  might  hide  the  real  question? 

.  Mr.  Rockeffxler,  Jr.  I  should  say,  Mr.  Cluiirman,  that  the  amount  of  the 
rental,  whetlier  large  or  small,  had  no  bearing  on  whether  the  company  was  in 
the  business  or  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good,  then. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  say  in  the  matter  of  saloons,  when  I  was  in 
Colorado  that  was  a  question  which  I  gave  no  little  thought  to.  Personally  I 
always  have  been  a  teetotaler.  I  appreciated  when  I  was  going  through  those 
camps  the  great  difficulty  which  the  management  is  confronted  with  in  under- 
taking to  change  the  customs  with  reference  to  the  use  of  beer,  and  so  forth, 
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which  many  of  the  men  working  In  the  mines  have  been  brought  up  with.  The 
question  was  up  at  that  time  as  to  how  the  evil  of  drinking  could  best  be  dealt 
with.  And  I  remember  visiting,  with  no  little  interest,  a  clubhouse  which  had 
been  established  at  a  certain  camp,  in  which  the  men  and  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  company  in  that  vicinity  participated  in  the  management.  The  clubhouse 
was  run  on  the  theory  that  a  man  who  wished  to  drink  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  drink ;  that  it  was  not  for  the  company  to  undertake  to  say  that  he 
should  not  drink,  but  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  community  that  drinking 
should  be  discouraged,  that  excessive  drinking  and  drinking  to  intoxication, 
drinking  as  in  treating,  should  be  done  away  with  as  far  as  possible.  That  was 
one  of  the  experiments  which  was  tried  at  that  time  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  drinking.  How  successful  it  Is  to-day  I  can  not  now  say,  but  that  Is 
one  method  that  was  tried.  Others,  I  understand,  were  tried.  I  know  that 
the  purpose  of  the  company  has  been  to  reduce  drinking  to  the  minimum ;  but 
I  know  that  the  company — I  know  that  any  company  would  not  feel  that  It 
had  a  right  to  say  that  no  man  should  drink  If  he  so  desired.  I  speak  at  length 
simply  to  indicate  that  my  attitude  as  a  director,  and,  as  I  understand  It,  the 
attitude  of  the  management  of  the  company — of  this  particular  company — Is  to 
reduce  to  the  minimum  the  drinking  evil. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  of  the  alleged  fact,  that  la 
these  saloon  buildings — I  believe  you  have  mentioned  them  as  clubs — they  call 
thorn  saloons  out  there? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jc.  That  was  true  of  one  club  that  I  speak  of,  but  I  also 
said  there  were  various  methods  which  had  been  tried  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion.   The  club,  I  think,  was  not  general. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  these  sa- 
loons— over  these  saloons  halls  are  provided  for  meeting  places  for  the  em- 
ployees, and  in  some  instances  for  religious  services? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  was  not  aware  of  that  fact;  and  if  It  Is  true  I  pre- 
sume, offhand,  it  would  be  because  that  was  the  only  building  of  sufficient  size 
in  the  community  to  provide  a  particular  meeting  hall  of  sufficient  capacity 
for  either  of  those  purposes,  undesirable  as  it  might  be,  and  contrary  to  the 
public  interest,  as  It  would  be,  to  have  the  building  used  for  those  purposes. 

Chairman  W^vlsh.  Can  you  find  justification  from  an  economic  or.  financial 
standpoint  for  providing  the  meeting  places  for  the  people  in  those  villages 
where  the  company  is  undertaking  to  provide  all  those  facilities  over  a  saloon — 
social  and  religious  purposes? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr,  Chairman,  whether  a  place  for  meeting,  even  under 
unfavorable  circumstances  is  more  desirable  than  no  place  to  meet  in  Is  a  ques- 
tion which  I  think  would  depend  upon  the  conditions  of  the  town  and  how 
much  a  place  to  meet  in  was  desired  by  the  inhabitants.  Generally  speaking, 
I  would  not  be  able  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  there  be  anything  standing  in  the  way  of  providing 
those  places  In  those  small  camps  In  Colorado  except  the  matter  of  expense? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  assume  not ;  but  I  do  not  know.  I  think,  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  point  which  I  made,  undertook  to  make, 
this  morning  should  be  borne  In  mind,  namely,  that  the  stockholders  of  this 
company — I  do  not  speak  of  ourselves  or  other  large  stockholders,  but  the  very 
many  other  small  stockholders — are  entitled  to  some  consideration,  and  I  think 
that  you  will  recognize  that  the  position  of  a  director  is  one  of  responsibility, 
both  to  his  employees — I  mean  the  position,  too,  more  particularly  of  the  execu- 
tive officers — is  one  of  responsibility  both  for  the  condition  and  comforts  and 
welfare  of  the  employees  and  also  of  responsibility  to  the  smaller  and  all  of 
the  stockholders.  Now,  the  fact  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  officials 
and  directors  have  put  any  surplus  profits  back  into  the  development  of  the 
business  and  into  endeavoring  to  increase  wages  and  to  improve  the  working 
conditions,  almost  to  the  extent  of  substantially  no  dividends,  would  seem  to 
Indicate  that  they  had  gone  further  than  they  could  continuously  go  and  main- 
tain the  financial  credit  of  the  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co,  within  the  past  few 
months  instituted  a  sociological  department? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  had  understood  that  such  a  department  had  been  in 
existence  for  some  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  years? 

Mr.  RorKK>T':LLER,  Jr.  There  was  such  a  department  when  I  was  in  Colorado 
10  years  age. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Has  there  been  any  change  made  in  the  sociological  de- 
partment in  the  past  few  months? 

•  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  no  definite  recollection  of  that,  but  I  would  not 
be  apt  to  have  information  on  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  is  the  head  of  the  sociological  department  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Who  is  the  head  of  the  sociological  department? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  assumed  that  Dr.  Korwin,  who  Is  the  head  of 
the  hospital,  has  had  general  charge  of  all  such  matters. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  name  the  activities  of  the  sociological  department 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  not  be  able  to,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  the  sociological  department  undertake  to  have  a 
censoi:ship  over  the  publications  that  are  sent  into  the  camps  of  the  company 
in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  Is  a  matter  that  I  would  not  know  about. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  the  individuals 
who  run  the  saloons  are  also  upon  the  board  of  school  trustees? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  I  would  not  know  about. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  camps  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  know  that 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  the  camps  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  where  the  publications  of  the  sociological  department 
are  sent  to  the  saloonkeeper  for  distribution  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
community? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not ;  but  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject  and 
I  could  not  say  yes  or  no. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  that  the  directors  of  a  corporation  of  the 
size  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  with  its  activities  in  these  isolateil  com- 
munities and  charged  with  the  duty,  the  company  being  charged  with  the  duty 
necessarily  of  providing  all  of  the  things  that  you  have  mentioned,  should  have 
an  intimate  first-hand  knowledge  of  all  of  the  conditions  which  I  have  men- 
tioned through  a  system  of  definite  written  reports  from  the  executive  officers? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  While  I  think  it  would  be  desirable,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  impossible.  I  do  not  see  how  the  directors  could  give  the  intimate 
attention  to  those  matters  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  officers  appointed  are  not  men  of  sufficient  ability,  sufficient  breadth,  suffi- 
cient humanity  to  properly  deal  with  those  questions,  U  would  be  a  question 
of  strengthening  the  executive  end  of  the  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  do  the  executive  officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  deal  with  those  activities? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  I  do  not  know.    That  is  left  in  their  hands. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  can  you  Judge  whether  they  are  proper  people  to 
deal  with  those  activities  unless  you  know  how  they  deal  with  them? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  can  only  judge  by  what  I  know  of  the  men. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Their  general  characteristics? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Their  general  characteristics  and  their  general  ex- 
perience and  training,  and  so  forth. 

Might  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection,  that  the  commission  has 
doubtless  gotten  as  much  information  with  reference  to  the  subjects  that  have 
been  developed  to-day,  and  personally  as  a  director  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  have  any  such  matters  of  abuse  or  of 
wrongs  as  you  may  have  found,  that  may  be  incorporated  in  your  final  report, 
brought  to  my  personal  attention.  I  would  regard  It  as  a  courtesy  on  your 
part,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  right,  to  see  that  such  wrongs  are  righted,  because  it  is  my  desire 
as  a  director  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  have  conditions  in  connection  with  the 
workers  just  as  favorable  and  just  as  healthful  and  as  proper  as  is  possible, 
and  I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  any  suggestion  of  specific 
things  which  should  be  taken  up  in  that  way. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  this  point  the  commission  will  stand  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Please  resume  the  .stand  at  that  time,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

(At  4.30  in  the  afternoon  of  this  Monday,  January  25,  1915.  an  adjournment 
was  taken  until  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  January  26,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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New  York  City,  January  26,  1913 — 10  a.  m 

Present :  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  O'CunnelK  I^ennon,  Harriman, 
lard,  Weinstock,  Garret  son,  and  Common. 

C*hairman  Walsh.  We  will  proceed  now.    The  house  will  l^e  in  order. 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  please  resume  the  stand. 

TSSTIXOKT  OF  KS.  JOHK  B.  EOCXSFEIXEB,  JR.— Continued. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  as  you  left  the  stand  last  night,  you  made 
the  following  statement,  which  I  will  read  to  you  just  to  bring  you  to  the  point 
that  I  desire  to  make :  "  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
commission  has  doubtless  gotten  as  much  infonuatlon  with  reference  to  the  sul>- 
Jects  that  have  bi»en  develoi)ed  to-day,  and  personally,  as  a  director  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  have  any  such  matters  of  abase 
or  of  wrongs  as  you  may  have  found,  that  may  be  incorporated  in  your  final 
report,  brought  to  my  i^rsoiial  attention.  I  would  regard  It  as  a  courtesy  on  your 
part,  and  I  can  a.ssure  jou  that  I  should  be  only  too  happy  to  do  everytliing  in 
my  power  to  right,  to  see  that  such  wrongs  are  righteil,  because  it  is  my  desire 
as  a  director  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  have  conditions  in  connection  with  the 
workers  just  as  favorable  and  just  as  healthful  and  as  proper  as  is  possible, 
and  I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  an^*  suggestion  of  specilic 
things  which  should  be  taken  up  in  that  way." 

Now,  prior  to  this  strike  was  there  a  strike  in  Colora«lo  in  1903  in  your 
industry,  after  you  took  charge  of  this  company,  or  the  present  organization 
took  cliarge  of  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There  was  a  strike  in  Colorado  about  1903  or  1904. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  it  lasted  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  about  uiiko 
months,  I  l)elleve? 

Mr.  RocK£>i&LLER,  Jr.  My  impression  was  it  was  hardly  as  long  in  duration  cs 
that ;  I  do  not  recalL 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  do  you  remember  that  strike  to  have  t>een  in 
existence? 

Mr.  RocNEF£i.LEB,  Jr.  I  thinght  five  or  six  montlis,  possibly,  but  my  memory 
is  not  clear  on  that 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  testimony  shows  eight.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  were 
human  beings  lost  their  lives,  and  violence  took  place  in  that  strike? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  so.    My  recollection  is  not  clear. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  tiie  men  in  that  strike  had  grie\auces,  real  or  fancied? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Real  or  fancieil;  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Objected  to  conditions? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tlilnk  the 
chief  question  Involved  there,  and  I  have  always  so  understood  it,  was  the 
recognition  of  the  unions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  There  were  men  deported  from  your  camp? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  not  recall  that  there  were  many  claims  on  ilie  i»art 
of  individuals  that  their  constitutional  rlglits  had  been  taken  away  from  them 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recall  that,  Mr.  Clialrman. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Did  you  read  the  testimony  of  President  Welborn,  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  given  in  this  Investigation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  gone  through  it  hastily. 

Clialrman  Walsh.  Did  you  read  his  statement  that  the  investigation  of  the 
Conmilssion  on  Industrial  Relations  was  the  twenty-seventh  Investigation  of 
conditions  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  knew  there  had  bf'en  a  number,  but  I  did  not  recall 
it  was  as  larj?e  as  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  that  that  Is  the  numl)er  Mr.  Welborn  gave? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  twenties? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  hold  that  In  my  memory. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  read  the  alleged  facts  brought  out  of  those 
Investigations? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.    I  read  the  testimony  of  IHr.  Welborn  only  hastily. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  kindly  suggest,  following  your  statement  of  last 
evening,  what  you  think  should  be  done  by  tliis  commission  to  bring  these  facta 
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home  and  to  secure  your  cooperation,  as  you  have  suggeste<l.  in  reme<lying 
any  conditions  that  may  exist  out  there  that  are  wrong  and  Iuipn)per? 

Mr.  HocK£FKLLER,  Jr.  I  hardly  would  venture  to  BUgge^  to  a  bixly  so  impor- 
tant a»  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  it  might  see  fit  to  present  questions  of  that 
kind.  I  would  aw)reciate  suggestions  in  whatever  form  the  commission  might 
deem  it  best  to  present  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Might  it  suffice  for  you  to  Just  read  the  testimony  taken 
before  the  commission  and  thus  obtain  the  information? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  wouhl  certainly  thrmv  light  on  it.  I  felt  after 
the  commission  had  con>pleted  its  investigation  there  would  be  certain  specific 
things  which  it  believetl  could  be  taken  iip  at  an  early  date,  with  a  view  to 
Improving  conditions,  and  I  had  hoped  that  the  commission  would  be  disposed 
to  make  some  specific  suggestions  of  that  character. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  I>o  yon  believe  that  tliore  is  any  danger  in  a  purely  in- 
dustrial cwporation  one  organized  for  tlie  purpose  of  pn>fit  controlling  any- 
thing which  has  to  do  with  tl»e  source  of  etlncation  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
for  instance  the  management  of  churches? 

Mr.  Rockkfellex,  Jr.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  IWr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Ideal 
thing  is  for  any  community  to  provide  for  itself  all  of  those  facilities.  I 
umicrtook  to  make  clear  that  there  were  certain  conditions  in  the  organizatioa 
of  this  imlustry  in  remote  districts,  where  a  conporation,  in  order  to  be  humane 
and  to  fulfill  its  just  obligations,  Is  necessarily  called  upon  to  provide  certain 
things  which  later  on  in  a  more  settled  cowlltion  of  the  country  would  not  be 
necessary,  but  I  always  would  depiore  that  necessity  and  regard  it  only  as  an 
expedient,  not  as  the  ideal  thing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  it  might  be  eirpedient  and  necessary  for  an  indus- 
trial corporation  organized  for  i^ofit  to  appoint  and  discharge  ministers  of 
the  cities  which  they  control? 

BIr.  Rockefsllkb,  Jr.  I  don't  understand  and  did  not  understand.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  was  done  In  the  cities.  I  understood  it  was  in  the  small  villages 
and  communities  that  were  largely,  if  not  wholly,  occupied  by  the  eiiq>loyees 
of  the  specific  corporation. 

t  Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  do  you  think  that  such  a  course  might  tend  to  de- 
flect at  least  the  teaching  of  religion? 

f  Mr,  Rockefellek,  Jr.  If  It  wei*e  a  cliolce  as  between  having  no  ministers 
and  having  them  paid  by  the  company  my  own  feeling  would  be  thnt  it  would 
be  in  the  Interest  of  the  cornmunlty  to  have  religious  seiTlce  comlucted,  but 
that  would  be  only  my  own  feeling. 

i  Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  that  your  executive  officers  should  in  any 
way  control  or  infiuesce  what  the  ministers  said? 

^  Mr.  Bockkteller,  Jr.  I  should  say  decidedly  not  I  should  always  want 
any  minister  to  speak,  as  any  other  citizen,  with  the  utmost  fre«lom. 
\  Chairman  Walsh.  And  if  on  that  very  imp(»rtant  matter  an  executive  officer 
of  your  company  should  attempt  to  dictate  or  to  Influence  what  a  minister 
was  to  say,  would  you  have  any  hesitancy  in  discharging  him  or  casting  your 
vote  as  a  director  to  discharge  him? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  do  not  want  to  se^n  to  evade  the 
question,  but  I  think  In  fairness  to  the  officers  of  the  company  It  would  hardly 
be  Just  in  me  to  pass  judgment  In  any  case  without  knowing  all  the  facts.  I 
think  you  will  appreciate  my  delicate  filing  on  that  subject.  It  is  only  a 
desire  to  show  entire  justice*  I  say  unhesitatingly  on  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  any  minister  ^peeking  just  what  he  thinks,  what  I  think  that 
should  obtain. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  your  attention  called  to  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Jesse  F.  Welborn,  president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  ft  Iron  Co.,  to  Mr.  Starr  J. 
Murphy^  a  director  in  that  company^— the  same  Mr.  Murphy,  I  assume,  that  is 
one  of  your  father's  advisers  In  his  private  matters,  and  also  connect e<l  with 
the  foundation? 
Mr.  RocKErELLEB,.  Jr.  The  same  Mr.  Murphy  Is  In  those  several  relationships. 
Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  see  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Welboi*n  in  answer 
to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Murphy's,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Welborn  being  dated  October  31, 
1914? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  could  not  recall  it  by  date ;  I  am  quite  apt  to  see  all 
of  the  correspondence  that  comes  in  the  olflce  on  the  subject. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  This  letter  rea<ls  as  follows : 

[The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  DcnTer,  Colo.     J.  F.  Welborn,  president.] 

October  31,  1914. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Murphy:  I  have  yours  of  the  29th  instant  regarding  charges 
made  against  certain  of  our  employees  at  Sunrise,  Wyo.,  by  a  lady  living  at 
tliat  place.  The  name  of  the  person  signed  to  the  paper  which  you  sent  me 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  minister  at  Sunrise,  and  I  assume  that  she  is  the 
minister's  wife. 

At  the  time  of  the  Ludlow  affair  the  minister  was  very  outspoken  in  his 
criticism  of  the  coal  companies,  but  seeme<l  to  regret  his  action  when  Informed 
of  the  facts  concerning  that  disturbance.  He  has  socialistic  tendencies,  how- 
ever, and  I  have  been  informe<l  that  his  w^ife  is  a  Greek,  yet  they  may  both  be 
perfectly  lionest,  and  it  is  possible  the  charges  made  by  the  lady  are  true.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  rather  hard  to  understand  that  such  practices  as  the  doctor 
is  charged  with  could  have  been  indulged  in  without  our  hearing  complaints 
from  other  quarters,  unless  the  mine  superintendent  and  others  in  authority 
are  in  the  conspiracy  with  him. 

The  matter  is  of  such  grave  importance  that  I  will  have  it  investigated 
thoroughly  at  once,  and,  of  course,  will  advise  you  of  the  results. 

We  have  thought  some  of  changing  the  minister  at  Sunrise,  but  have  re^ 
f rained  from  taking  a  course  that  would  be  unfair  to  him  or  would  indicate 
a  prejudice  against  him  because  of  what  may  have  been  simply  indiscreet 
statements  in  connection  with  the  Ludlow  outbreak. 

The  charges  against  the  doctor  rather  oversha<low  those  made  against  the 
foremen  referred  to,  yet  I  shall  investigate  the  latter  quite  as  tlioroughly  as 
the  former,  and  if  I  lind  that  the  charges  against  the  foremen  are  correct  I 
fcshall  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the  practices  but  dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  men  who  have  been  guilty. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Jesse  F.  Welborn. 

Do  you  know  that  letter?    Was  that  letter  presentet!  to  you? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  I  have  seen  that  letter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  AVhat  disposition,  if  any,  was  made  of  the  minister  at 
Sunrise? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not  heard. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Ludlow  affair  referred  to  there  was  a  conflict  that 
took  place  betw^een  certain  of  the  striking  miners  and  the  military  in  which 
a  number  of  lives  were  lost? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  Ludlow  affair? 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  say  the  Ludlow  affair,  to  which  this  minister  referred, 
was  a  conflict  between  the  military  and  certain  striking  miners  in  which  a 
number  of  lives  were  lost. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Are  you  asking  a  question? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  in  a  lending  fornu 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  think  I  get  the  question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I*robably  you  have  not  carried  the  letter  with  you  as  I 
have,  as  it  was  easier  for  me  to  do.    One  of  tlie  paragraphs  says: 

"  We  have  thought  some  of  changing  the  minister  at  Sunrise,  but  have  re- 
frained from  taking  a  course  that  would  be  unfair  to  him  or  would  indicate 
a  prejudice  against  him  because  of  what  may  have  been  simply  indiscreet 
statements  in  connection  with  the  Ludlow  outbreak." 

Was  not  the  Ludlow  outbreak  a  conflict  between  the  military  and  certain 
striking  miners  and  persons  with  them  in  which  a  number  of  lives  were  lost? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  So  I  understand. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  know  that,  do  you  not?  That  has  been  brought  to 
you  directly  by  reports? 

Mr.  Ro<'kefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  say  you  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  minister  at 

Sunrise. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not  heard. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Suppose  that  the  minister  at  Sunrise  was  sent  away  from 
there  or  dis<hargeil  by  your  executive  officers  on  account  of  the  indiscreet  re- 
marks about  the  company,  would  you  consider  that  within  the  scope  of  their 
executive  duties? 
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Mr.  RocKEFELTJSR,  Jr.  INIr.  Chairman,  I  should  hardly  feel  that  it  was  fair 
to  the  officers  for  me  to  try  to  pass  judgment  on  a  matter  of  that  kind  without 
having  all  of  the  facts,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  spirit  shown  in  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Welborn  Indicates  his  earnest  desire  to  find  out  the  facts.  If  the  facts 
are  to  any  considerable  degree  prejudicial  to  the  man  in  question,  the  situation 
should  be  properly  dealt  with.  It  seems  to  me  that  it. is  a  perfectly  fair  letter 
and  shows  an  entirely  praiseworthy  spirit,  and  what  the  outcome  has  been  I 
have  not  heard,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  followed  up  by  Mr.  Welborn  and 
proper  action  talsen. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  you  think,  if  it  turned  out  to  be  the  fact  that  in  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Welborn  the  remarks  made  by  the  minister  were  indiscreet, 
it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  discharge  him,  do  you? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  understand  that  is  the  only 
matter  mentioned  in  the  letter  about  the  minister;  that  is  only  one  thing  In 
passing.  As  the  letter  was  read,  and  you  are  more  familiar  with  It  than  I,  I 
gathered  that  there  were  other  things  charged. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  charges  were  that  he  was  outspoken  in  his  criticism 
of  the  coal  companies,  that  he  had  socialistic  tendencies,  and  the  information 
was  that  his  wife  was  a  Greek. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  can  not  deal  with  any  of  those  situations,  because  I 
do  not  know  the  facts. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  say,  then,  as  a  citizen,  leaving  out  the  question  of 
your  being  a  director,  that  an  industrial  company  engaged  In  business  for 
profit  should  have  anything  to  say  about  the  remarks  of  a  minister? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  decidedly  not,  but  that  the  minister  should  be 
allowed  to  say  things  which  he  believes  to  be  right  without  question,  I  thought 
you  were  trying  to  get  me  to  answer  in  regard  to  specific  things,  and  I  did  not 
feel  adequately  informed  to  deal  with  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  leave  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  matter  and  ask 
the  general  question,  whether  as  a  citizen  you  think  the  executive  officers  of 
an  industrial  company  ought  to  have  the  power  to  discharge  a  minister  for 
expressing  his  views  on  matters  of  the  life  and  death  of  human  beings? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  answer  was,  without  exception,  that  there  should 
l>e  absolute  freedom  of  speech. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  that  would  apply  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
as  well  as  any  other  company? 

Mr.  RocKEFEiXER,  Jr.  It  would  certainly  include  that  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  AVhere  the  whole  village  is  owned — that  is,  the  property 
in  a  whole  village — is  ownetl  by  one  company,  do  you  think  the  director  has  any 
duty  to  see  that  republican  institutions  are  maintained? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  certainly  think  that  a  director  has  every  duty  with 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  it  is  the  purpose 
always  of  the  directors — it  has  been  in  this  case — to  see  that  republicanism — 
that.  Is  the  principles  of  democracy — were  given  free  scope  In  every  Instance. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  met  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Jefferson 
Farr? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  never  heard  of  him. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  never  heard  of  Jefferson  Farr? 

]Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  never  had  the  pleasure. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  are  the  names  of  the  counties  in  which  your  jiiines 
are  located  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  political  subdivision  of  Colorado 
known  as  Huerfano  County? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes;  I  knew  there  was  such  a  county  there. 

Chairman-  Walsh.  Did  you  know  you  were  a  director  of  a  company  that 
owmed  mines  in  that  county? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes ;  I  know  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  owns  mines 
in  that  county. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  political  subdivision  of  Colorado 
known  as  Las  Animas  County? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  own  mines  in  that 
county  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  it  does;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  remember  the 
counties  in  which  its  mines  are  situated. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  likewise,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  Mellsh? 
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Mr.  RocKcrFELLEB,  Jr.  I  do  not  know  that  ^arentleiuan. 

Chairman  Wal.**h.  You  are,  of  cuur.se,  oi>iM»stHl  to  the  use  of  violence  in  ialK>r 
<listurbaDces  or  any  place  elsie? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Jr.  1  certainly  am. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  belUne,  of  c»>urse.  In  the  inte.^rltjr  of  the  law  and  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  uphold  it.  whether  a  director  in  an  industrial  ct>mpany 
or  otherwise?. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  Diil  you  know  that  Jefferson  Farr  was  the  sheriff  of 
Huerfano  County  and  that  your  company  uses  its  influence  to  elect  him  sheriff, 
and  has  been  doin^  so  for  tiie  past  15  years? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  your  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  on  and  before 
September  1,  1913,  and  before  any  strike  was  called  affecting  any  of  the  mines 
in  Huerfano  County  that  Mr.  Farr  swore  in  326  men  and  corami.ssloned  them 
as  deputy  sheriffs ;  that  IMr.  Farr  did  not  know  these  men  personally  and  that, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  many  of  them  miglit  have  been  re<Miand«l  murderers  an<l 
criminals;  that  the  countj'  did  not  pay  these  men,  but  that  Superintendent 
Mattison,  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Col.  told  them  that  they  were  to  be  fur- 
nished arms  and  paid  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.?  Assuming  those  facts 
to  be  corre<-t,  would  you  say  that  such  conduct  was  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  county  as  well  as  a  republican  form  of  government? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  matters  in 
connection  with  the  handling:  of  the  strike,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me. 
at  this  distance,  to  have  suggested  how  proper  protection  should  be  secured  for 
the  property  which  the  ofli<*ei's  of  the  company  represent  and  for  the  lives  of 
the  men  working  for  the  Colorado  Fiiel  &  Iron  Co.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could 
express  an  opinion  on  those  matters. 

Clmirman  Walsh.  Speaking  as  a  citizen,  would  such  a  practice  be  a  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  community  where  it  was  carried  out  and  dangerous  to 
democratic  institutions? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  have  to  get  you  to  make  that  statement  again, 
because  it  is  a  little  involved,  and  I  do  not  retain  the  details  of  it  in  mind. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mrs.  Harriman  suggests  that  I  make  it  dear  to  you  that 
ft  was  testified  to  by  Jefferson  Farr  on  the  stand,  as  to  what  he  did  in  securing 
these  men  and  comniLssioning  them,  and  the  dates  thereof.  It  was  not  testified 
to  by  Sheriff  Farr  on  the  stand  that  he  was  elected  through  the  influence  of 
your  company,  but  he  did  testify  that  he  was  supported  by  the  officers  of  your 
company.    I  think  that  makes  It  clear. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Would  this  give  you  the  Information  you  want?  If  not, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  question  repented  in  detail.  That  anything  that  inter- 
feres with  the  operation  of  a  democratic  form  of  government  is  to  be  deplored 
and  should  be  avoided.  You  know  that  ca.ses  sometimes  arise  that  can  not  be 
foreseen,  and  situations  arise  that  have  to  l>e  dealt  with  separately;  but  any- 
thing that  interferes  with  a  democratic  form  of  government  should  not  l>e 
tolerated. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  not  true  always — does  ever  an  occasion  arise  where 
the  practice  and  theory  of  a  democratic  form  of  government  should  be  set  aside 
temporarily,  In  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  concede,  for  instance,  that  if  a  man  should 
break  into  my  house  that  it  would  he  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  law  to  deal 
with  such  a  case,  yet,  for  the  protection  of  my  family  and  myself,  it  might  be 
neces.sary  for  me  to  take  some  action.  That  I  would  i-egard  as  unfortunate, 
but  that  would  be  a  situation,  a  distinct  situation,  that  would  require  specific 
treatment;  and  that  Illustrates  a  situation  when  the  regular  forms  of  law  for 
the  pi-eserratlon  of  the  peace  might  for  the  moment  not  be  adequate. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  my  question  enough  to  think  that  the  neoe**- 
sary  defen.se  of  pei*sons  and  property  furnishes  a  parallel  case  to  what  I  have 
stated?    Or  perhaps  I  had  l)etter  ha^e  the  question  read  to  you. 

Mr.  RocKEFELT-ER,  Jr.  I  should  say 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  I  will  have  tlte  question  read.  Mr.  Re- 
porter, please  read  that  question. 

The  Reporter  (reading)  : 

"Was  your  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  on  and  before*  September  1,  1913, 
and  before  any  strike  was  called  affecting  any  of  the  mines  in  Huerfano  County, 
that  Mr.  Farr  swore  in  320  men  and  commissioned  them  as  deputy  sheriffs: 
that  Mr.  Farr  did  not  know  these  men  personally  and  that  so  far  as  he  knew 
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many  of  them  might  have  been  red-handed  murderers  and  criminals;  that  the 
county  did  not  pay  the  men,  but  that  Superintendent  Mattison,  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  told  them  they  were  to  be  furnlshe<l  arnm  and  paid  by  tlu* 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.?  Assuming  those  facts  to  be  correct,  would  you 
say  that  such  conduct  was  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  county  as  well  as  a 
republican  form  of  government?" 

air.  RocKKFEixEB,  Jr.  I  should  say  that  if  the  officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.  thought  there  was  danger  lmi)ending  to  the  company  and  the  Uve.>( 
of  its  employees  in  a  remote  section  of  the  country  where  the  ordinary  formn 
of  protection  v/ere  not  adequate,  that  it  would  be  their  duty  to  take  any  steps 
they  might  feel  should  be  taken  in  an  emergency  case  to  protect  such  lives  and 
such  property,  and  I  can  fancy  that  a  situation  like  that  arising  might  not  make 
it  always  possible  to  do  the  thing  most  desirable,  but  one  has  to  do  some  things 
in  an  emergency.  I  assume  this  situation  was  a  situation  of  this  kind,  and  the 
offic-ers  of  the  company  felt  their  first  duty  was  for  the  protection  of  lives 
and  property,  and  they  did  what  seemed  to  them  wise.  I  should  not  be  able 
to  pass  on  the  propriety  of  their  actions  In  that  instance  without  knowing  all 
of  the  circumstances;  but  I  would  say  unhesitatingly  that  anything  th:U  in- 
terferes with  a  democratic  form  of  government  is  always  to  be  deplored  and 
avoided  absolutely  unless  the  protection  of  lives  and  property  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  tliat  makes  it  necessary  that  some  immediate  action  be  taken. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  observe  the  question  states  that  this  was  done  on 
and  prior  to  September  1,  1913,  and  the  strike  was  not  called  until  September 
23,  and  you  also  had  in  mind  In  answering  that  question,  Mr.  Kockefeller,  that 
this  sherllf  appointed  men  whcHU  he  did  not  know  and  who,  as  far  as  he  knev/, 
might  have  been  criminals  and  red-handed  murderers ;  you  observed  all  of  that, 
when  you  made  your  answer,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  KocKBFKLLEB,  Jr.  Yes;  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  while  they  might  have 
been  red-handed  murderers  and  criminals,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  might 
not  have  been,  but  might  have  been  peaceable  and  law-abiding  citizens  desirous 
of  maintaining  order.  And  might  I  also  say  that  althougli  this  was  before  the 
strike  was  called,  the  officers  of  the  company  believed  that  difficulties  were 
planned,  and  thought  they  owed  it  to  the  lives  of  their  employees  and  the 
property  intrusted  to  them,  to  be  prepared  to  protect  such  lives  and  proiM»rty? 
I  think  there  are  many  circumstances  which  one  would  have  to  know  much 
more  about  than  I  do  in  order' to  Judge  fairly  of  that  situation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  read  the  reports  in  the  dispatches  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  containing  tlie  testimony  of  Jefferson  Farr,  sheriff  of  Huerfano 
County  in  the  congressional  investigation  and  in  the  investigation  of  this  com- 
mission? 

^Ir.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  that  it  should  be  made  unlawful  for 
private  detective  agencies  to  keep  bodies  of  arnieil  men  enrolleil  for  the  i)urpose 
of  transporting  them  from  State  to  State  to  be  used  wliile  labor  disputes  are 
in  progress? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  a  question  that  I  have  no  knowletlae  at  all 
nbout»  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  information  al>out  it  as  a  citizen? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  believe  wlmtever  measuivs  may  be  necessary  In  ordt*r 
to  protect  life  and  property  in  emergency  situations,  must  be  adopted.  If  my 
wife  and  my  family  were  thus  threatened  I  should  take  whatever  measures  I 
could.  I  would  consider  afterwards  the  propriety  of  them,  but  I  would  adopt 
the  thing  that  I  felt  was  my  first  duty. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  the  Government  is  strong  enough  in  this 
country  to  protect  the  property  and  lives  of  Its  citizens,  or  that  a  stage  has  l»eea 
reached  where  that  matter  must  be  left  to  private  endeavor? 

]Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  certainly  believe  that  the  Government  is  strong 
enough  to  protect  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  I  should  think,  as  is  constantly 
shown,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  arise  instances  where  the  forces  of  law  are  not 
gathered  in  sufficient  quantity  at  a  specific  point  to  meet  every  emergency  that 
may  arise,  and  I  should  think  that  situation  had  developed  In  Colorado,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  State  of  Colorado  was  not  able  to  maintain  law  and 
order. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  knew  nothing  about 
the  alleged  system  of  transiwrting  men  from  State  to  State  by  detective  agencies 
in  industrial  disputes — armed  men? 
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Mr.  RocKEFELTJ3t,  Jr.  It  Is  a  matter  I  have  never  had  any  occasion  to  know 
about,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  any  such  practice? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  heard,  as  one  hears,  that  detectives  are  employed 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  one  place  or  another. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  your  attention  ever  called  to  the  fact — I  will  ask 
you —  was  your  attention  ever  called  to  the  fact  tliat  your  company  in  Colorado 
had  made  a  practice  for  a  long  time  of  having  detectives  go  into  the  mines 
pretending  to  be  regular  workmen,  for  the  purpose  of  spying  upon  the  workmen 
and  reporting  to  the  company  what  their  attitude  might  be  toward  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  attention  has  never  been  called  to  that  fact. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  they  did  that,  would  you  believe,  when  the  detectives 
reported  that  the  men  were  in  favor  of  organization  and  talking  organization* 
that  they  were  discharged — ^would  you  believe  that  to  be  in  conformity  with 
the  expressed  desirability  upon  your  part  of  workmen  organizing  for  their  own 
protection? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Whenever  men  might  seek  to  propagate  the  politics  or 
labor  doctrines  or  religion  any  place  where  it  did  not  interfere,  during  the 
daytime,  with  the  work  of  the  men,  or  where  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  peace 
of  the  community,  I  certainly  feel  that  the  greatest  freedom  should  be  given. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  if  you  found  that  great  freedom  was  denied  the  men 
working  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  what  would  you  do  to  the  executive 
officer;  what  action  would  you  take  If  you  found  it  was  denied  them? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  expect  the  executive  officers  to  be  able  to 
justify  their  course,  or  else  to  stand  ready  to  take  whatever  criticism  or  what 
ever  action  the  directors  might  think  appropriate  under  the  circumstances. 

Chairman  Walsh.  W'hat  action  would  the  directors,  would  you  as  a  director, 
think  appropriate,  assuming  that  these  rights  were  denied  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
I  could  be  entirely  fair  to  the  employees  of  the  company  In  which  we  have 
an  interest  were  I  to  pass  Judgment  on  their  specific  acts  without  knowing 
all  the  facts  in  relation  thereto.  While  I  am  not  in  any  w^ay  endeavoring 
to,  nor  do  I  desire  to,  evade  the  question,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  position 
for  me  to  take  to  pass  such  judgment. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Have  you  ever  undertaken  to  make  a  personal  investiga- 
tion of  any  case  of  alleged  abuse  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No ;  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  made  some  mention  yesterday  about  having  intended 
to  go  to  Colorado  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  hearing.  Have  you  been  to  Colorado 
since  the  strike  of  1903? 

Mr.  Rocket-'eller,  Jr.  I  have  not  been  there  for  10  years.  Whether  it  was 
just  before  the  strike  or  Just  after  the  strike  I  can  not  recall,  but  it  is  about 
10  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Can  you  recall  whether  you  made  an  inspection  of  con- 
ditions when  you  went  there,  with  reference  to  any  strike  that  had  taken  place 
in  your  industry  prior  to  your  going  to  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  made  such  inquiries  as  I  went  about  over  the  works, 
the  mines,  etc.,  as  would  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  a  director  who  was 
interested  In  the  properties.  In  the  various  matters  pertaining  to  their  manage- 
ment, but  I  can  not  recall  at  this  time,  10  years  distant,  Just  what  inquiries 
I  did  make. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  do  you  recall  the  fact  as  to  whether  the  strike  took 
place  before  or  after  your  visit? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  am  not  clear  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  that  a  corporation  such  as  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  should  take  part  in  politics,  the  election  of  public  officials? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  corporation,  as  a  corpora- 
tion, can  take  part,  or  should  take  part.  It  Is  Illegal  for  a  corporation,  as  I 
understand  It,  according  to  the  laws  of  many  of  the  States,  to  take  part 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  that  were  the  case  In  Colorado,  what  action  would 
you  take  toward  the  executive  officer  that  did  take  part  In  politics  and  sought 
to,  and  at  times  did,  control  party  conventions  and  the  result  of  elections,  both 
of  the  election  of  officers  and  the  adoption  of  constitutional  amendments  where 
the  people  have  that  power? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  always  use  my  influence  as  a  director  and  as 
a  stockholder  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  preventing  anything  of  that  kind, 
because  I  utterly  disbelieve  in  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  you  were  brought  face  to  face  with  a  concrete  case, 
that  an  executive  officer  did  do  it,  it  was  absolutely  proven,  or  at  least  the 
executive  officer  admitte<l  it,  would  you  cast  your  vote  to  discharge  him? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  .Tr.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Justice  to  the  official,  I  should 
feel  that  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  pass  judgment  in  advance  of 
knowing  all  of  the  facts  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  such  an  instance. 
But  I  should  say  unhesitatingly  I  should  always  use  my  fullest  influence  against 
a  practice  of  that  kind,  because  I  believe  that  it  is  harmful  and  wrong  in  every 
way. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  I  am  asking  now,  if  the  officer  admitted  that  he  did 
do  it — I  am  not  saying  any  specific  officer — would  you  cast  your  vote  as  a 
director  to  discharge  him,  or  would  you  just  tell  him  that  you  utterly  abhor 
such  a  practice  and  allow  him  to  go  on  through  to  the  next  election? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  course  would  have  to  be  governed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  the  facts  as  they  developed,  as  considered  in  all  their  aspects,  and  I  should 
use  my  influence  always  in  every  w-ay  to  prevent  that  kind  of  practice. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Do  you  care  to  state,  specifically,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  whether  or 
not  if  an  executive  officer  admitted  that  in  order  to  influence  the  officers  after 
they  were  elected,  as  an  officer  of  your  company,  he  took  part  in  an  election, 
used  money  and  used  influence,  and  that  he  admitted  it,  admitted  it  to  you, 
would  you,  in  that  event,  cast  your  vote  to  discharge  the  officer  from  the  em- 
ployment of  the  company? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  think,  without  question,  that  any  man  who 
would  do  a  dishonest  act  In  one  situation  would  do  it  in  another.  I  would  not 
want  him  associated  with  me. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  do  you  mean  by  that,  that  your  disinclination  to 
have  him  associated  with  you  would  go  so  far  as  for  you  to  cast  your  vote  as 
a  director  to  discharge  him  from  the  service  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  I  should  want  to  use  all  the  Influence  I  had  to 
separate  such  a  person  from  the  corporation  with  which  I  was  related.  I 
would  want  to  use  my  Influence  as  far  as  possible  to  separate  such  a  person 
from  the  management  of  the  corporation  in  which  I  was  interested. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  I  take  it  you  would  discharge  him  as  the  first  step? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  assume  that  would  be  one  of  the  steps,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  not  like  to  describe  just  what  the  course  would  be,  but  I 
certainly  would  not  want  to  have  him  associated  in  the  conduct  of  the  business 
I  was  interested  in  or  responsible  for. 

Chairman  W'alsh.  Very  good.  Now,  what  other  process  of  separation  would 
there  be,  aside  from  the  discharge  from  the  company? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  read  you  a  list  yesterday  of  personal  injuries  and  deaths 
of  employees  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  and  the  amounts  that  were  paid 
to  the  injured  persons  or  their  survivors.  Now,  that  was  the  list,  I  might 
inform  you,  that  was  furnished  by  the  president  of  your  company  in  Colorado ; 
and  it  contained  the  names  or  the  cases  of  the  last  25  persons  killed  or  Injured, 
running  back  from  November  25,  1914,  and  the  amount  that  the  companies  paid 
them.  I  just  state  them  for  your  Information,  to  begin  with.  Are  you  aware 
of  the  fact  there  has  been  no  verdict  rendered  In  a  case  of  an  injuretl  person 
or  the  survivors  of  a  dead  workman  killed  in  your  industry  for  the  past 
23  years? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  am  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  Huerfano  County,  has  your  attention  ever  been  called 
to  that  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  has  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  believe,  if  such  was  the  fact,  and  if  the  com- 
pany did  exercise  an  influence  in  elections,  that  there  was  a  connection  be- 
tween'those  two  conditions? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  think  I  know  enough  of  the  situation  to 
know,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  I  can  not  too  strongly  express  my  view  as  utterly 
deploring  and  being  opposed  to  anything  that  subverts  or  is  antagonistic  to  or 
destructive  of  the  full  expression  of  the  principle  of  democratic  government. 
You  have  desired  me  to  answer  in  specific  cases.    I  have  not  wanted  to  avoid 
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Boeh  answers,  but  I  want  you  to  understand  me  that  mj  attitude  Is  abhorrent 
to  that  sort  of  things  and  uiy  influence  would  always  be  exercised  againsst  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  received  letters  from  time  to  time,  comBiQiilc&- 
tions  from  injured  persons,  complaining  against  disability  to  receive  comfiensa- 
tion  or  to  receive  justice? 

Mr.  RocxEFKLLEB,  Jr.  I  do  not  re<*all  any  sadi  letter  from  any  such  person. 

Cliairman  Wau»h.  I  read  you  a  letter,  handed  me  by  Mr.  Man^,  of  Janu- 
ary 17,  1915,  as  follows: 

*•  Tour  lett^  of  the  14th  received,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  an.«^ver  your  quest- 

tiODS. 

"  I  ftrtst  went  to  work  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  Auf?ust  4,  190S,  a  ; 
a  roll  hand  in  the  rod-mill  department.  While  working  In  this  department.  I 
received  my  first  Injury,  on  August  29,  1908.  While  cutting  off  a  bar  a  piec^e 
flew  from  the  hot  rod  and  bounced  back,  striking  me  in  the  right  eye»  splitting? 
the  eyeball,  with  several  minor  bums.  Tlie  result — ^blind  In  my  right  eye  an:l 
disfigured  for  life.  After  I  recovered  John  Y.  Brooks,  the  superintendent  in 
charge  at  tlie  time,  told  me  I  would  have  a  lifelong  position  with  the  Colorado 
Fuel  *  Iron  Co. 

"The  next  injury  I  received  was  on  August  15,  1906 — a  sprained  right 
limb,  caused  by  the  company  putting  a  wowlen  cover  where  there  should  have 
been  an  Iron  cover,  over  a  grease  box  on  a  line  shaft.  I  fell  through  this  wood 
cover,  my  foot  caught  and  tr^'intefl  my  leg.  Thfs  injury  resulted  in  a  compound 
rupture  of  the  ligaments  and  nerves,  which  is  also  incurable. 

•*  The  last  injury  I  received  was  on  the  21st  of  May,  1909.  The  company  was 
at  fault  for  putting  an  inexperienced  man  In  a  resjionslble  xwslHon.  Through 
his  mistake  I  recei>-ed  a  blow  on  the  left  knee  from  a  hot  ro«i,  causing  a  broken 
cartilage  In  the  knee.  This  knee  bothers  me  greatly  at  times  and  will  the  rest 
of  my  life. 

"After  this  injury  I  had  to  come  home  to  my  people  In  this  city.  After  re- 
covering enough  to  do  some  light  work,  I  tried  to  go  back  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  to  work,  but  they  had  no  work  for  me.  Then  I  wrote  to  the  claim  agent 
in  Denver,  but  through  moving  around  I  lost  his  letter.  I  am  sorry,  as  I  would 
like  very  much  to  send  it  to  you.  He  told  me  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  could 
do  nothing  for  me  and  sent  me  his  deepest  sympathy.  Then  I  tried  to  in  many 
ways  get  a  personal  interview  with  John  D.  Kodcefeller,  sr.,  but  always  failed. 
Then  I  wrote  on  two  different  occasions  to  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  at 
26  Broadway,  New  York,  but  received  no  answer.  I  finally  wrote  to  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State,  but  received  no  reply.  I  then  wrote  to 
J.  W.  Bryan,  Kefwesentatlve  from  Washington.  I  will  send  you  his  reply. 
I  will  also  send  you  the  only  letter  I  received  In  regard  to  this  and  in  answer 
to  all  I  wrote.  If  through  your  Infiuence  yon  could  get  some  compensation  for 
the  crippled  and  disabled  condition  I  am  in,  I  would  surely  appreciate  It  and 
perhaps  will  ho  able  in  the  future  to  do  something  In  return.  I  find  it  hard  to 
find  employment  with  any  livable  wages,  for  no  one  wants  to  have  a  cripple, 
and  I  have  got  to  live  and  look  out  for  my  family,  which  comes  very  hard  at 
times. 

"Thanking  you  for  the  Interest  that  yon  have  shown,  and  hoping  to  hear 
from  you  In  the  near  future.  I  remain, 
**  Respectfully,  yours, 

"W.  J.  Daltox, 
"567  East  One  hundred  und  fifieciitJi  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.*' 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  INIay  I  ask  to  whom  thf  letter  \a  addressed? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  It  is  a(ldresse<l  to  Mr.  Basil  M.  Manly.  Mr.  Dalton 
haTing  written  In  and  saying  inasmuch  as  a  hearing  was  to  Ife  had  here  he 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  hi.s  own  condition.  It  Is  one  of  the  many  letters 
received  by  Mr.  Manly,  and  he  answered  the  letter  and  askeil  him  to  give  his 
statement  In  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  knowledge  you  gentlemen  had 
erf  the  conditions  and  what  responsibilities  you  felt  therefor.  Now,  this  is  th? 
letter  he  refers  to  as  the  only  letter  that  he  received : 

FoREi>T  Hill. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  June  ?J,  1912. 

Pear  Sir:  Answering  yours  of  recent  date  ad<lresse<l  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  we 
regret,  hut  as  »Ir.  Rockefeller  Is  itere  simply  for  rest  and  recreation  Ik*  makes 
no  appointments  to  take  up  business  mattera 
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'  Mr.  Rockefeli«r  does  not  personally  consider  questions  of  business  or  benevo- 
lonce,  havini?  left  these  matters  to  his  eouimittee  at  No.  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  sinee  his  retirement  aoine  10  or  15  years  ago. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Habby  D.  SiMi^  Seci-etarp, 

You  don't  recall  receiving  tlie  letter  from  Mr.  Daltou  or  aAy  other  letters 
of  a  similar  nature? 

Mr.  BocKKFELLEB,  Jr.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  at  the  noon  recess  to  ask 
whoever  nmy  have  charge  of  ttie  correspondence  to  produce  any  correspondence 
that  may  be  with  Mr.  Dalton  in  your  files? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  May  I  have  the  name  in  fnii,  please? 

Chairman  Walsh.  William  J.  Dalton,  567  £ast  One  hundred  and  fifteenth 
Street,  CieveUnd,  Ohio.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Harr>'  D.  Sims,  secretary,  is 
dated  June  24,  1912. 

Mr.  BocKEf-ELLEB,  Jr.  William  .J.  Dalton,  567  One  hundred  and  fifteenth 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  And  the  date  of  the  other  letter? 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  date  of  the  otlier  letter  of  Mr.  Sims  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Dalton's  letter  is  June  24.   • 

IMr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  And  Mr.  Dalton's  letter  is  of  what  date? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Dalton's  letter  is  not  here;  the  only  letter  quoted 
was  the  letter  signed  Mr.  Harry  D.  Sims,  secretary. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLiai,  Jr.  I  thought  you  read  a  letter  of  Mr.  Dalton  to  Mr. 
Manly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes — that  I  gave  to  you,  but  I  am  asking  you  to  have 
here  tiie  correspondence  that  may  be  in  your  fiie. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jp.  Whether  we  received  any  letter  from  Mr.  Dalton? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  and  any  correspondence  had  with  Mr.  Dalton  or 
your  secretaries  may  have  had  with  him. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  replies  3Ir.  Dal- 
ton has  received  from  Mr.  Bryan  and  other  people. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well^  now.  you  have  that  address,  Mr.  Bockefelier,  and 
Mr.  Dalton  is  a  gentleman  that  seems  to  express  himself  very  clearly,  and  if 
you  drop  a  note*  to  Mr.  Dalton  he  would  undoubtedly  let  you  know.  We 
liave  no  such  replies.  So  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Dalton  would  give  you  fur- 
ther information^  Iklr.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Yes ;  thank  you. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  the  superintendents  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
dictate  the  selections  of  school-teachers? 

&Ir.  Rockeftlleb,  Jr.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Ciiairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  proper  for  an  industrial  cor- 
poration engaged  in  an  industry  for  profit  to  do  that? 

Air.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  think  it  wouhl  be  mast  unfortunate. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you,  as  a  director  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co., 
have  your  attention  called  to  the  general  orders  issued  by  the  executive  heads 
of  the  corporation  in  Colorado  and  posted  at  its  mines? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  nbt.  I  think  that  is  not  customar>'  in  any  organi- 
zation of  the  kind. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  customary  to  know  at  least 
the  general  orders  that  are  Lssued  in  writing  by  the  superintendents  and  other 
executive  heads  touching  upon  the  relations  of  the  company  with  Its  employees? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  it  were  possible. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  one  question  before  I  get  to  that  educational  propo- 
sition. You  made  statements  as  to  your  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  certain  con- 
ditions yesterday  on  account  of  being  pressed  with  other  matters.  Have  you 
ever  estimated  the  amount  of  time  that  it  would  take,  and  effort,  to  Inform 
yourself  fully  as  to  all  these  conditions? 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  make  that  estimate,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  a  general  way.  please  describe  how  you  are  occupied — 
how  your  time  is  occupied. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  descril)ed  in  a  general  way  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tiiat  I  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time  to  directing,  with  others, 
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the  interests  of  the  several  foundations  which  my  father  has  established  and 
in  giving  time  to  questions  of  investment. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  much  time  would  you  say  of  your  day  is  devoted 
to  the  foundation  work? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  is  so  utterly  irregular,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would 
he  difficult  to  say.  I  do  not  have  an  hour  for  this  and  an  hour  for  that.  Some- 
times I  give  a  whole  day  to  the  matters  of  the  foundations  and  sometimes  I  do 
not  give  any  time  to  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  delegating  to 
some  other  body  or  department  the  duty  of  taking  care  either  of  the  finances 
or  investments  so  that  your  attention  might  be  turned  directly  on  to  the 
affairs  of  tlie  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  workers 
in  the  industry  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  never  thought  of  it  Just  in  that  light,  namely, 
the  giving  up  of  all  the  other  interests  which  have  seemed  to  come  to  me  to 
look  out  for  and  devote  myself  solely  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Chairman  Wai.sh.  How  many  directors'  meetings  of  the  three  companies 
that  you  have  mentioned  would  you  say  you  have  attended  during  the  past 
year? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  I  said,  the  Manhattan  Railroad  Co.,  I  think,  has  a 
quarterly  directors*  meeting.  I  think  I  have  attended  in  the  last  year  two, 
anyhow,  and  perhaps  three  of  those  meetings. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  did  it  take? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  the  duties  of  the  directors  are 
simply  to  see  that  the  conditions  of  the  lease  are  properly  complied  with,  so 
that  the  meeting  is  not  usually  a  long  meeting.  It  is  a  question  of  reading  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  and  considering  any  detailed  business  that  may 
come  up.    I  suppose  15  or  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  what  other  companies — the  insurance  company  yon 
mentionetl — how  many  meetings  of  the  directors  of  that  company  did  you  at- 
tend during  1914? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  couldn't  state,  but  I  presume  I  have  attended  at  least 
half  of  them,  and  they  are  held  monthly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  about  how  long  do  those  meetings  last? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  I  should  think  half  an  hour  would  cover  the 
usual  meeting. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  meetings  of  the  directors  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Co.,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  have  been  held  in  Colorado  for  a  number  of 
years  past.    Therefore  I  have  attended  none  of  those  meetings. 

Chairman  Walsh,  On  the  question  of  what  might  be  called  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  workers  in  the  industry  in  Colorado,  do  you  believe  that  you 
could  get  reports  touching  upon  all  of  tliese  subjects  and  consider  them,  say — 
go  over  them— say,  within  the  week  of  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors, 
if  it  was  held  continuously  that  long? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Oh,  I  would  suppose  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Ford  testify  when  on  the  stand? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  was  not  so  fortunate. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  read  his  testimony 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  just  skimmed  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  men,  when  you  are  running  full  time — how 
many  workers  are  engaged  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  could  not  state  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman   Walsh.  Approximately   how  many? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.     A  number  of  thousand. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Running  normally  and  free-handed,  I  believe  Mr.  W^elborn 
stated  that  there  were  about  15,000  employed  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  In  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  alone,  or  generally  in 
the  Industry? 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  my  recollection  is,  and 
Mr.  Manly's,  I  may  be  wrong  about  that,  however,  Mr.  Rockefeller-; — 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  (Interrupting).  Well,  I  could  not  give  you  that,  because 
I  do  not  recall. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  think  the  estimate  is  6,000  In  the  mines  and  the  balance 
scattered.  Could  you  say  within  several  thousand  how  many  employees  there 
are  In  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No;  I  would  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Where  are  the  properties  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  located  that  are  being  worked  at  the  present  time — how  many  States? 

Mr.  RocKEi'ELLEB,  Jr.  You  mean  coal  properties? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  properties  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.— coal 
properties,  blast  furnaces,  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  coal  properties,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  in  the  ^tate 
of  Colorado.  The  blast  furnaces  are  at  Pueblo.  The  iron  property  to  whlcii 
you  referred  yesterday  is  in  Wyoming.  I  think  there  Is  some  ownership  In  an 
iron  property  in  Utah,  though  I  am  not  sure. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it. being  worked  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Well,  the  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Ford  here  that 
he  not  only  conducted  the' operations  o%that  business,  but  that  he  had  a  de- 
partment of  that  business  that  even  went  so  far  as  to  find  out  how  the  men 
lived  after  they  left  the  industry,  and  that  there  were  18,000  engaged  in  the 
Industry,  scattered  all  over  the  world.    Did  you  read  that,  Mr.  Rockefeller? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No;  I  did  not 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  a  department  be  established  under  the  Iward  of 
directors  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  the  city  of  New  York  that  would 
keep  you  thoroughly  apprised  of  all  conditions  affecting  your  employees,  whether 
at  work  in  your  mines,  or  as  they  might  be  affected  by  the  social  activities 
which  you  say  you  are  compelled  to  undertake,  such  as  the  furnishing  of 
schoolhouses  and  the  like  and  the  commissary? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  x>ossible.  May  I  point  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  you  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Ford,  Just  this  thing:  I  think 
Mr.  Ford's  testimony  revealed  the  fact  that  his  company  was  making  a  great 
many  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  profits  In  addition  to  the  wages  paid  and  the 
moneys  put  back  into  the  business.  Of  course,  it  would  be  iwsslble,  in  entire 
justice  to  the  stockholders,  to  develop  a  very  extensive  sociological  department 
at  a  high  cost  with  such  very  satisfactory  profits.  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  where  the  common-stock  holders 
have  had  no  return — well,  for  12  or  14  years ;  I  don't  know  when  they  ever  did 
have  a  return — that  the  oflicers,  in  justice  to  the  stockholders  as  well  as  to  the 
employees,  must  not  increase  the  expenses  of  departments,  however  desirable, 
any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  think  that  is  a  fact  which  is  proper 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  comparing  the  two  companies. 

Chairman  Walsh,  But  when  they  undertake  to  indulge  in  these  enterprises  of 
a  social  nature  that  you  have  mentioned,  growing  out  of  the  necessities  on  ac- 
count of  the  isolation  of  the  Industry,  would  you  not  say  that  so  far  as  the 
workers  were  concerned  they  should  discharge  that  duty  with  understanding 
and  with  justice,  and  that  what  you  said  yesterday  would  apply  to  that  situa- 
tion— that  unless  the  well-being  of  the  worker  be  taken  care  of  the  industry 
should  be  abandoned? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  may  come  to  that  with  this  Industry.  We  can  not 
go  on  Indefinitely  without  profits.  The  stockholders  would  naturally  want  to 
withdraw  their  money.  It  may  come  to  that.  It  will  be  a  question,  probably, 
whether  the  workers  would  prefer  that  the  industry  be  closed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  My  question  was,  Was  that  one  of  the  duties  that  you 
would  feel  ought  to  be  discharged  if  the  indutry  was  to  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Why,  certainly,  Mr.  Chairman;  and  that  is  what  the 
oflicers  are  trying  to  do,  so  far  as  I  understand  it.  They  may  not  be  doing  all 
that  they  should  do  or  doing  it  in  the  best  way.  Few  of  us  are ;  but  that  they 
are  trying,  I  certainly  think  is  clear.  And  the  alternative  would  be  as  to 
whether  they  should  disregard  that  duty  entirely  and  provide  no  such  facilities. 
For  myself,  as  a  director — I  was  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  perhaps  the  alterna- 
tive should  be  that  the  officers  should  abandon  the  effort  to  provide  these  facili- 
ties to  which  you  refer ;  but  for  myself  I,  as  a  director,  would  feel  that  it  was 
better  to  perform  and  deal  with  those  obligations  fairly  well  than  not  to  deal 
with  them  at  all.  Of  course,  the  ideal  thing  would  be  to  deal  with  them  In  the 
very  best  and  most  satisfactory  way. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  effort  have  you  made  personally  to  reach  the  Ideal 
which  you  have  expressed? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  a  matter  which  we  have  left  to 
the  executive  officers,  and  I  can  only  believe  that  according  to  the  opportunity 
and  ability  which  they  have  they  are  undertaking  to  discharge  that  important 
responsibility. 
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CSiairmaii  Walsh:.  Am  I  to  take  from  that  tluit  that  matter  hariog  been  left 
to  the  executive  officers  that  you  have  made  no  effort  toward  reaching  tliat 
ideal,  so  far  as  your  i)ersoBal  elfort  Is  coiiceFQed? 

Mr.  BocKJCFELLEH,  Jr.  I  have  not  supiiosed  that  a  director  could  take  «p  on  the 
ground  and  undertake  persoaaliy  to  direct  such  matters.  But  now  that  this 
and  other  matters  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  i^)eciflcally  called  to  my  atten- 
t^m  through  the  courtesy  of  the  comraissloQ,  they  are  matters  which  I  shall 
very  naturally  take  up  with  great  care  us  the  opportunity  presents  itseif. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  there  matters  brought  out  and  called  to  your  atten- 
tion by  this  commission  that  were  not  l>roaglU:  out  to  your  attenti<»  by  the  inves- 
tigation by  the  committee  of  Congress? 

Mr.  fiocKSFiCLLEK,  Jr.  I  Isave  never  read  the  full  testimoAy  of  that  inrestlga- 
tion,  Mr.  Cfaainaan,  which  is  exceedtiyiy  voiuminovs. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  yon  read  the  aecouots  of  it  puMished  in  the  New  X<)!rk 
aewt^Mipers? 

Air.  BocKEjraxjJsa^  Jr.  Oaly  Just  as  i  say — the  headlines,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Chairman  Waxah.  In  yow  office  have  you  a  branch  «f  your  publicity  depart- 
ment which  ooliects  the  dippings  from  newspapers  touching  on  matters  affecting 
your  iudufitries? 

Mr.  RocK£FELiJ&B,  Jr.  Yoa  mean  all  industry? 

Chairman  Wai^h.  Your  industries. 

Mr.  IlocKEFELLER,  Jr.  Are  you  e|>eaking  in  tiie  plural  or  referring  to  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  say  your  industries;  that  would  include  others  as  well 
as  the  Colorado  Fuel  4b  Itoq  Co. 

Mr.  BocKEFELucB,  Jr.  No;  we  have  not  had  such  a  bureau. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  ymi  have  a  department  in  your  office  which  takes  the 
clippings  covering  wiuit  things  might  be  in  the  newspapers  reganilng  the  Coiob 
itado  Fuel  -&,  Iron  Co.  and  the  Coloraito  situation? 

Mr.  RocKSFBLLEa,  Jr.  Since  the  strike  came  on  and  since  the  events  which  de- ' 
veloped  out  of  that  have  ocTurred  I  hare  myself  in  reading  tte  papers,  when- 
ever I  have  seen  anything  that  had  a  direct  bearing,  nmde  it  a  point  to  have 
such  items  cut  out  and  kept. 

ClMirman  Walsh.  Vou  say  you  did  not  read  the  congressional  record  or 
transcript  of  tlie  evidence  taken  by  the  congressional  committee? 

Mr,  ROCKEE^RLLEB,  Jr.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  did  yiMi  read  the  details  published  in  the  New  York 
newspapers  ooncerniag  the  alleged  testimony  brouglit  out? 

Mr.  Bogkefeller,  Jr.  There  was  such  a  mass  of  matter  that  came  out  in  the 
papers  aad  otlier  publications  at  that  time  that  X  did  not  undertake  to  read 
it  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  read  the  headlines? 

Mr.  BocKEFEixEK,  Jr.  I  did;  I  i*ead  the  morning  and  evening  papers.  Otiier 
titan  that  I  did  not.     I  di<l  not  undertake  to  read  it  all. 

Ciiairmnn  Walsh.  Did  you  read  the  headlines? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLKa,  Jr.  I  did,  as  I  read  the  morning  and  evening  papers. 
Other  than  that  I  dkl  not 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  not  read  anything  but  the  headlines  about  the 
matters  Uiat  took  place  in  Colorado  as  brought  out  in  the  liearlng  of  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Alines  aiid  Mining? 

Mr.  itocKEJiSLLEit,  Jr.  You  asked  me  if  I  iiad  read  the  testimony  or  comments 
on  the  testimony.    I  have  not  read  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  ^'Ou  read  ttie  editorial  notes  in  the  newspapers  in 
regard  to  matters  growing  out  of  dealings  of  tiie  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  C'O.  with 
its  employees,  and  what  might  be  called  tlie  Colorado  situation? 

Mr.  liocKKt^ELLEB,  Jr.  I  do  not  take  all  the  pai^ers  with  that  in  view;  but 
tlie  papers  I  do  currently  read.  I  read  the  editorials,  and  am  apt,  of  course, 
to  see  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  papers  do  you  currently  read? 

Mr.  RocKE^'ELLEB,  Jr.  That  is  ratiier  an  embarrassing  Question  to  ask  me 
in  the  presence  of  the  fraternity  of  the  press. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Well,  I  don't  tliinlv  that  thej«»e  gentlemen — tliat  it  will 
make  much  difference  to  them.    Just  go  ahead  and  tell  us. 

Mr.  RocKfcFELLEa,  Jr.  Well,  with  aiM»logle6  to  them,  I  will  say  that  I  usually 
read  the  Times  in  the  morning  and  the  Sun  and  the  l*ost  in  the  evening. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  Mr.  E.  H.  Weitzel  is  tUe  general  superintendent  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  is  the  general  superintendent  of  the  coal  depart* 
meut  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  the  coal  department.  Was  your  attention  ever  called 
to  a  general  letter  issued  hy  him  to  all  superintendents  dated  July  2,  1912, 
notifying  them  in  their  capacities  as  superintendents  and  school  directors  tluit 
one  Walter  Merritt  had  been  appointed  supervisor  to  camp  schools,  and  re- 
questing all  8ui)erintendeuts  to  send  the  names  of  the  ai)plicants  tor  school- 
teachers to  Mr.  Merritt,  and  tliat  in  future  tlie  selection  of  teachers  sliould  be 
taken  up  with  Mr.  Merritt  before  any  selection  is  made? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No ;  I  ikever  heard  of  that  letter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  never  heard  of  tliat?  If  it  were  true,  would  you, 
in  your  capacity  as  a  director,  take  action  in  accordance  with  your  views  on 
that  subject  as  expressed  a  few  moments  ago? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr«  May  I  Just  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  that  situ- 
ation a  little  cleai'er?  I  don't  know  whether  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  any 
of  its  more  isolated  mines  supports  a  school-teacher  or  not  If  it  does,  I  should 
think  that  the  othcers  of  the  company  would  naturally  be  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  the  incumbent  of  that  position.  Now,  in  so  far  as  that  might  be 
the  condition,  I  would  say  that  they  were  entirely  Justified  in  so  doing. 

In  a  community  where  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  did  not  support  such  a 
teacher,  and  where  it  made  no  contribution  toward  the  sui^>ort  of  the  teacher, 
I  should  think  the  company  as  a  company  should  naturally  not  have  anything 
to  do  w^ith  the  selection  of  the  teacher.  But  it  may  very  possibly  be  that  the 
officials  of  the  company  in  that  community  would  have  responsibilities  as  citi- 
zens which  might  lead  them  to  make  suggestions  in  such  matters.  I  am  speak- 
ing in  a  hypothetical  way,  because  I  do  not  know  the  facts. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  that  an  Industrial  company  engaged  in 
business  for  profit  alone  under  any  pretext  should  select  the  teacliers  for  the 
children  of  the  employees  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  previous  answer  was  intended  to  cover  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  it  was  in  an  isolated  community  of  which  ttie  company  owned  all 
the  property  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  all  employees  of  the  company, 
and  there  was  no  one  else  to  supply  the  teacher  and  tliere  would  be  no  teacher 
unless  the  company  paid  the  teacher,  I  should  think  it  was  not  only  proper 
but  the  duty  of  the  company  to  select  its  teacher  and  to  have  its  local  officials 
use  their  best  Judgment  in  making  the  selection.  I  do  not  see  how  else  a 
teacher  could  be  provided. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  you  do  believe  that  an  exigency  might  arise  in 
which  an  industrial  company,  organized  for  profit,  might  provide  all  of  the 
school-teachers,  following  your  logic,  for  all  of  the  children  of  the  workers  in 
that  industry? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  If  it  were  true,  following  the  logic,  that  every  town  in 
which  the  workers  of  the  industry  lived  was  Inhabited  solely  by  those  workers, 
and  there  was  no  machinery  of  the  town  or  money  of  the  town  to  supply  the 
teachers,  that  would  be  true.  The  alternative,  Mr.  Chairman,  woud  be — It 
seems  to  me  that  the  alternative  would  be  to  have  no  schools;  and  as  between 
the  two,  without  knowing  definitely  the  conditions,  I  should  think  it  was  better 
to  have  a  school  even  under  the  management  of  the  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  you  mean,  that  there  is 
no  money  in  the  town.  There  is  no  money,  of  course,  except  as  raised  by  tax- 
ation for  public  purposes,  but  why  should  not  there  be  any  money  in  one  of 
your  towns  or  camps  any  more  than  in  any  other  villages? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  What  I  meant  by  that  was  that  a  small  community 
in  an  isolated  part  of  the  community,  where  Just  workers  gathered — 50  or  100 
or  200  of  them — might  not  have  so  developed  as  a  social  ccmuuimity  that  it 
could  supply  the  things  which  it  would  much  profit  by  and  which  it  would  be 
desirable  for  it  to  have. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  should  not  there  be  money  in  a  town  where  there 
are  woi-kers?    Isn't  that  the  way  money  should  come? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  am  not  saying  why  thei'e  should  not  be.  I  am  saying 
if  there  was  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  that  true  in  any  of  your  towns  In  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  the  towns  we  speak  of — 
all  of  your  camps — had  much  more  than  50  or  a  hundred  people  in  them? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  population  of  those  camps. 
May  I  just  say  on  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  Is  not  the  province  of  an 
Industrial  corporation  to  run  schools  and  churches.  It  Is  not  a  line  of  activity 
that  a  corporation  would  naturally  choose;  but  I  ask,  Is  it  not  better,  if  they 
can  not  be  provided  in  some  other  way,  for  them  to  be  so  provided?  And,  of 
course,  the  officers  simply  use  their  judgment  in  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  you  say  you  read  all  the  bulletins  written  by 
Mr.  Lee  after  they  were  published? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  I  saw  them  all,  and  I  very  probably  did  read  them; 
but  I  would  not  make  that  definite  statement,  because  I  don't  recall. 

Chairman  Walsji.  And  thoy  were  assuming  or  undertaking  to  publish  what 
you  called  the  facts  concerning  the  struggle  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  was  not  undertaking  to  publish  them,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  coal  operators  in  Colorado  were  so  undertaking,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  of 
any  service  in  helping  them  to  find  a  person  to  assist  In  that  matter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  you  were  furnishing  the  writer  to  publish  them  and 
undertaking  to  pay  him  if  the  operators  did  not  pay  him? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  was  glad  to  render  any  assistance  in  my  i>ower  to 
make  public  what  seemed  to  me  an  important  thing  in  the  public  Interest 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  notice  that  Mr.  Lee,  In  hi«  bulletin,  referred  In 
many  places  to  what  he  called  the  obnoxious  and  tyrannical  check-oflP  system — 
that  is,  the  system  of  deducting  the  union  dues  and  fines  before  the  men  re- 
ceived their  pay,  and  that  that  was  fundamentally  wrong? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  If  you  will  allow  me,  ]Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  Mr.  Lee  may  not  be  misunderstood,  may  I  say  that  Mr. 
Lee  was  not  responsible  for  the  bulletins?  He  acted  in  preparing,  in  getting 
together  the  data,  which  was  published  in  every  Instance  over  the  signatures 
of  the  operators'  committee,  individually  or  collectively,  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  which  was  taken  by  the  operators'  committee,  individually  and  col- 
lectively. I  simply  wanted  to  make  that  statement  so  that  Mr.  Lee's  relation- 
ship may  not  be  misunderstood.  May  I  ask  you  to  repeat  the  question  you  put 
in  connection  with  the  matter? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  read  what  was  written  In  the  bulletin  contain- 
ing the  alleged  facts  concerning  Colorado,  where  it  was  stated  In  a  number  of 
instances  that  the  check-off  system  was  obnoxious  and  tyrannical,  the  check-off 
system  being  the  custom  of  deducting  the  union  dues  from  the  salaries  of  the 
workmen  and  paying  them  over  to  the  union? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don't  recall  seeing  that  In  the  bulletins,  but  I  very 
probably  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  system? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  heard  the  system  described. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  characterization  of  the  system,  as  described  in 
the  bulletin  by  the  committee  of  operators,  meets  with  your  approval,  does  it — 
that  it  is  tyrannical  and  obnoxious? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  was  a  statement  made  by  the  coal  operators,  who 
knew  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  do  you  think  about  It? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  am  not  In  a  position  to  say.  I  am  not  in  possession 
of  the  facts  in  the  case;  I  do  not  feel  that  I  could  express  any  opinion  that 
would  be  of  any  value  on  that  subject. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  not  feel  any  personal  responsibility  for  the  alleged 
facts  and  characterization  of  men,  motives,  and  things  in  this  bulletin,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  money  for  actually  writing  the  same  was  paid  by  your  father? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  assume  no  such  responsibility,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  so 
far  as  the  point  is  concerned,  without  knowing  anything  about  the  facts,  I 
should  think  that  any  company  would  somewhat  hesitate  to  deduct  from  the 
wages  of  its  men  in  the  interest  of  some  other  Institution.  Just  a  passing 
observation.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  facts. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why?  Why  would  they  hesitate  if  a  man  agreed  that  it 
should  be  deducted  from  his  wages? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  make  payments  on  his  behalf,  but  then  It  Is  a  matter  I  ought 
not  perhaps  to  have  introduced  myself,  because  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 

dLscuss  it 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  you  aware  of  the  fact,  or  are  you  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Colorado  Supply  Co.  has  such  deductions  made  from  the  wages  of  the 
men  covering  bills  at  their  stores? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  management. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  fact  that  by  that  system  de- 
ductions of  money  to  pay  for  the  conduct  of  the  hospitals  for  your  company  Is 
raised? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  am  not-famlllar  with  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are-  you  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  some  of  those 
camps  the  water  is  sold  to  the  inhabitants,  to  the  worliers,  and  that  where 
water  is  sold  to  them  the  money  is  collected  by  the  check-off  system,  by  deduct- 
ing It  from  the  wages? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  seen  what  Is  called  a  check  that  Is  given 
to  the  worklngmen  In  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  showing  his  earnings  and 
what  amounts  may  be  taken  from  them? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  By  the  company? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Manly  has  Just  handed  me  a  check  of  this  Mr.  W.  J. 
Dalton,  who  sent  them  in  with  his  letter,  and  suggested  It  be  offered  In  the 
record  and  turned  over  to  you.  I  see  that  first  a  blank  Is  left  for  the  work, 
the  number  of  tons  and  the  amount  earned ;  then  there  Is  a  space  left  and  a 
memoranda  for  the  following  deductions :  Brass  check,  hospital,  company,  rent, 
labor  advances,  coal,  store,  Insurance,  time  check,  with  a  place  for  the  total 
deductions.  Do  you  believe  that  a  corporation  is  justified  in  maintaining  what 
is  mentioned  In  the  law  and  known  in  industry  as  a  blacklist? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Would  you  define  that  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  I  may 
understand  It? 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  define  it  to  be  a  list  of  men  that  for  certain  reasons 
are  considered  undesirable,  and  that  list  kept  open  to  the  inspection,  or  at 
least  open  to  the  access,  of  other  companies  that  might  also  be  employing 
labor. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  never  have  had  any  knowledge 
of.  I  should  think  that  every  company  would  need  to  take  proper  means  to 
see  that  men  who  had  not  proved  efficient,  or  for  some  reason  were  undesirable 
In  that  company,  were  not  reemployed  in  Its  other  departments. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  that  the  list  should  be  sent  to  other  com- 
panies that  might  wish  to  employ  labor? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Personally,  I  should  say  no. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  such  a  list  maintained  by  any  of  the  industries — com- 
panies, being  those  In  which  you  are  a  director? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Not  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Do  you  believe  that  a  man  otherwise — ^a  man  who  is 
perfectly  law-abiding  and  a  goo<l  citizen  should  be  discharged  from  an  employ- 
ment on  account  of  the  views  he  held  on  the  labor  question? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  every  man  Is  entitled  to  hold  such  views  as  he 
sees  fit  as  long  as  he  does  not  Interfere  with  similar  rights  on  the  part  of  his 
colaborers  and  associates. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  a  form  card  for  new 
employees  that  has  a  place  for  their  name,  description,  and  views  on  the  labor 
question  ? 

]Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  few  specific,  general  questions 
not  applied  to  your  views;  probably  ask  you  to  analyze  them  a  little  deeper, 
as  given  upon  yesterday.  Do  you  believe  in  the  principle  of  democracy  In 
political  government?  That  is,  the  principle  that  citizens  should  be  allowed  to 
have  a  compelling  voice  in  determining  the  governmental  conditions  that  affect 
their  lives? 

^Ir.  R<k:kefeller,  Jr.  Most  certainly  I  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  this  same  principle  should  be  applied  to 
the  organization  of  Industry? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  To  questions  of  Industry?    I  don't  quite  get  the  point. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  believe  in  the  principle  of  democracy  In  political 
government — namely,  that  citizens  should  have  a  compelling  voice  In  determin- 
ing the  conditions  that  affect  their  lives — you  say  that  you  do? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  I  say,  do  you  believe  In  that  same  principle  In  its 
application  to  the  organization  of  industry? 
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l^Ir.  Rdckstfcixeb,  Jr.  I  do  most  heartily  so  far  as  it  does  not  come  In  conflict 
with,  other  interests^ — the  same  as  any  political  situation  must  be  regarded. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  that  the  employing  interests  can  be  trusted 
to  safeguard  voluntarily  at  all  times  the  interests  and  rights  of  workingmen 
in  their  Industries? 

Mr.  RocKEFELixB,  Jr.  I  think  it  Is  highly  desirable  that  the  laborers — ^the 
workers  should  be  participants  in  the  consideration  of  all  questions  pertain- 
ing to  their  living  and  working  conditions,  wages,  and  so  forth,  and  my  Tiew 
along  that  line  is  indicated  in  my  having  suggested  to  the  Colorado  EHiel  &  Iron 
Co.  officers  some  nM>nths  since  that  steps  be  taken  to  develc^  such  machinery. 
I  heartily  approve  of  it 

Chairman  Walsh.  My  question  was,  do  you  believe  that  the  employing  in- 
terests can  be  trusted  to  safeguard  voluntarily  at  all  times  tlie  interests  and 
rights  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  employees  should  hare  a. 
voice. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  ask  you  the  question  again.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
persistent,,  but  I  will  ask  the  question  once  more.  Do  you  believe  the  employ- 
ing interests  can  be  trusted  to  safeguard  voluntarily  at  all  times  the  interests 
and  rl^ts  of  the  workingmen? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  think  anything  which  helps  them  in  doing  that  Is 
always  desirable. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  that  nil  you  care  to  say  in  answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  am  trying  to  make  vxy  tliouglit  Just  as  clear  as  I 
can. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Perhaps  I  will  depart  from  the  rule  whicii  I  have  laid 
down,  and  ask  it  once  more.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  can  answer  it  yes 
or  no- 
Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  (interrupting).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  given  ext«^ 
sive  thought  to  a  great  many  of  these  general  basic  questions  you  are  discussing, 
and  while  I  have  expressed  my  general  views,  it  would  seem  hardly  fit  for  me 
to  try  to  make  pronouncements  on  certain  principles  that  I  have  not  considered 
with  full  care  and  thought  It  is  not  that  I  am  desirous  at  all  of  evading  or 
avoiding  any  of  your  questions.-  I  am  tr>'ing  to  give  my  views  and  at  the  same 
time  not  express  opinions  on  matters <>  which  I  have  not  carefully  and  fully 
gone  into.    My  opinion,  thus  expressed,  would  t)e  of  no  value  to  you,  I  fancy. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  well,  tlien  I  will  ask  you  the  question  ami  ask  you 
please  to  answer  it  yes  or  no,  or  say  that  you  do  not  care  to  do  so.  Do  you 
believe  that  the  employing  interests  can  be  trusted  to  safeguard  voluntarily 
at  all  time  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  working  men? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  be  glad  to  answer  it  directlj',  but  I  can  not 
and  express  my  views. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  proceed  then  to  another  question.  Without  an 
organization  of  workmen,  equipped  to  make  its  d«nan<ls  effective,  when  these 
demands  are  just,  what  recourse  has  the  individual  workmen  against  injustice? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Your  question  is  a  broad  question  that  I  have — ^that 
I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  to  make  a  pronouncement  on.  It  would 
be  very  simple  for  me  to  say  yes  or  no  to  any  of  these  questions,  but  I  have 
assumed  that  you  wish  me  to  express  views  only  where  I  have  them  and  do  not 
want  me  to  answer  carelessly  or  make  expressions  which  are  not  backed  up 
with  careful  thought. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Certainly  not  Sp  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  be  con- 
tent with  your  statement  that  you  do  not  care  to  answer  those  or  that  you 
have  no  views  or  answer  in  any  way  you  wish  to  make  answer.  I  would  not 
Indicate  by  a  question  any  end  that  might  be  desired  in  an  answer,  but  neces- 
sarily some  of  these  questions  are  asked  In  a  very  leading  form. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  am  anxious  to  give  my  views  on  any  questions  asked, 
where  I  have  them,  but  where  I  have  not  fornmlated  such  views  I  do  not  sup- 
pose the  commission  would  care  to  have  me  make  an  expression. 

Chairman  Walsh.  No;  and  if  you  sliould  ask  me  for  a  suggestion,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  answer  the  questions  yes  or  no,  or  state  tluit  you  have  no 
views  on  the  subject  or  do  not  care  to  give  them. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not  formulated  views  on  the  subject ;  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  act  on  your  suggestions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  the  individual  workman  with  a  family  able  iLsually  to 
choose  the  place  and  character  of  his  employment? 
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Mr.  RocKEFSLLEB,  Jr.  Not  always.  If  he  has  got  a  family,  it  is  much  more 
difficnlt  for  him  to  choose.  It  would  also  depend  on  his  wages  whether  he 
could  move  from  one  place  to  another. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  was  stated  in  Colorado  by  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
a  large  industry,  and  I  ^I'ill  say  that  it  Ls  not  yours,  that  the  way  the  subject 
should  be  dealt  with  was  the  way  that  the  sale  of  ordinary  matters  of  com- 
merce is  conducted ;  that  is,  if  a  man  went  into  a  store  to  buy  goods — a  retail 
store — ^and  was  not  satisfied  with  the  prices  and  conditions  of  the  sale,  that 
he  might  retire.  Likewise,  that  a  workman  could  go  into  a  place  and  ask  for 
work  and  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  and  conditions,  that  he  could 
likewise  retire.  Am  I  to  take  it  that  you  see  a  difference  in  those  two  situa- 
tions, and  tliat  especially  in  the  development  of  modern  industry  in  a  large  and 
concentrated  form,  such  as  yoy  have  to-day,  that  the  workman  does  approxi- 
mately choose  the  conditions  of  his  employment? 

Mr.  RocKKFEixEB,  Jr.  I  think  very  frequently  he  would  be  unable  to  do  so. 

Chairman  Waush.  And  could  not  a  political  monarchy  or  despotism  be 
Justified  logically  on  that  ground  that  those  persons  who  objected  to  that  form 
of  government  could  move  elsewhere?  [No  answer.]  In  the  development  of 
modern  industry  and  in  our  present  economic  condition  is  that  not  impossible 
for  the  employee  in  seeking  employment? 

Mr.  KocKEFKLLER,  Jr.  Frequently  he  can  and  frequently  he  can  not. 

Now,  will  you  please  put  the  other  question  again? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  the  rei>orter  please  read  that  question? 

The  Refobtkb  (reading) : 

''And  could  not  a  political  monarchy  or  de^)otism  be  jut^tified  logically  on 
that  ground  that  those  persons  who  objected  to  that  ft>rm  of  government 
could  move  elsewhere?  " 

Mr.  RocKKFSLLEB,  Jr.  I  have  not*  studied  the  question  of  government  sufll- 
ciently  to  allow  me  to  answer  that  question  intelligently. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  were  in  favor  of  collective 
bargaining? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  I  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Unless  collective  bargaining  in  some  form  is  had  the 
onployee  is  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  his  employer,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  not  be  able  to  pass  an  opinion  there.  I  should 
think  his  influence  was  much  stronger  wlien  he  \N'as  able  to  bargain  with  his 
fellows. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  would  not  bo  able  to  imss  an  opinion  on  that,  fov 
what  reason? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  know  all  of  the  circumstances  tliat  might 
develop.  For  Instance,  there  might  be  a  company  where,  as  frequently  hai>- 
pens,  tlie  question  of  wages  is  taken  care  of  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  and 
appropriate  way  without  the  intervention  of  the  workers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  would  be  a  case  of  the  employer  being  just  and 
kind? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  But  if  the  employer  was  not  just  and  kind,  what  I  say 
is  the  employee  is  at  the  mercy — I  don*t  suggest  that  he  extends  it  in  a  benefi- 
cent way,  but  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  employer? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  he  would. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  read  that  also,  did  you  not,  in  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Welborn,  who  has  the  fii*st-hand  touch  with  your  industry  in  Colorado — your 
president — did  you  i-ead  tlmt  part  of  his  testimony  where  he  stated  that  the 
employees  were  at  the  mercj-  of  the  employers  where  there  was  not  collective 
bargaining? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  the  passage  in  his  letter  to  you  of  August 
20,  1914,  where  he  stated : 

"  So  far  as  we  know  there  was  in  our  employ  at  the  time  of  the  strike  hut 
one  superintendent  who  was  unnec*essarily  arbitrary  or  .severe  with  his  men. 
He  had  shown  a  disposition,  as  well  as  an  ability,  to  improve  and  becaiL^^e  of  his 
general  fitness  in  other  directions  was  retained  in  our  service  until  very 
recently." 

Would  you  not  consider  that  a  concrete  illusti'atlon  of  the  potential  power 
for  injustice  in  the  han<ls  of  a  company,  such  as  the  O>lorado  Fuel  &  Iron  <V>., 
wliere  there  was  no  organization? 

Mr.  RocKEFELFjiiK,  Jr.  It  would  illustrate  the  possibility. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  It  would  be  a  concrete  case,  would  it  not,  where  your 
superintendent  writes  there  was  a  man  unnecessarily  arbitrary  and  severe  but 
had  other  qualities  which  made  it  wise  to  retain  him  in  your  employ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  And  I  think  if  this  present  system  that  is  now  in  vogue 
In  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  was  then  in  vogue  that  man  would  have  been 
discovered  sooner.    I  think  it  is  desirable  that  such  a  man  should  not  exist 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  that  a  committee  of  employers,  such  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Welborn, 
would  be  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  the  men  without  some  organiza- 
tion of  the  men  behind  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Of  that  I  can  not  speak.  The  plan  which  had  been 
entered  into  by  the  men  and  the  employees  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  is 
in  effect  an  organization,  I  assume.  How  satisfactorily  it  will  work,  what  ad- 
ditional features  may  be  added  as  time  goes  on,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  feel  that 
the  management,  and  I  know  that  the  directors,  are  anxious  to  proceed  in  de- 
veloping tlie  plan  as  rapidly  as  the  conditions  at  the  different  places  may  so 
suggest. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  that  organized  labor  can  act  effectively 
unless  it  has  funds  and  is  in  a  position  to  call  a  strike  as  a  last  resort,  with 
the  support  of  a  national  organization? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  think  it  ought  to  be,  that  it  ought  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Without  having  a  national  organization  behind  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  see  why  it  could  not.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  an  organization  ought  to  entirely  do  away  with  the  ill  will  which  arises 
so  often  simply  because  there  is  no  opportunity  to  come  in  contact — ^to  have  con- 
tact between  the  employee  and  the  officers  of  the  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  read  Mr.  WelbOrn*s  views  upon  collective  bargain- 
ing and  ascertain  if  you  will.be  kind  enough  to  state  whether  or  not  they  con- 
tain what  might  be  called  your  definition  of  tlie  term  **  collective  bargaining." 
Mr.  Welborn  testified  before  this  commission  as  follows :  **  I  think  if  two  or 
three  men  go  to  a  superintendent  or  manager  with  suggestions  or  grievances, 
whatever  you  may  call  them,  that  are  not  wholly  individual,  that  in  a  w^ay 
represents  collective  bargaining."  Would  you  consider  that  an  exercise  of  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  undertaken  to  define  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining.  I  mentioned  it  In  my  paper  as  one  of  the  things 
which  labor  organizations  undertake  to  promote  in  the  Interests  of  labor.  Just 
what  its  definition  is,  what  varieties  of  it  there  are,  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  see  in  your  statement  that  you  favor  collective  bar- 
gaining? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  did  not  put  it  that  way.  I  said  I  favored  the  organi- 
zation of  men.  I  did  not  venture  to  suggest  what  organization,  because  I  feel 
myself  unable,  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  those  matters,  to  suggest,  but  what- 
ever organization  would  properly  safeguard  their  interests,  as  I  went  on  to 
describe.  I  did  not  make  any  statement  as  to  my  own  view,  because  I  had  none 
on  collective  bargaining  as  one  of  the  things  which  the  organization  of  labor 
often  takes  on. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  did  you  mean  by  the  expression  "collective  bar- 
gaining "  as  contained  in  the  statement  which  you  made  to  the  commission  on 
yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  meant  simply  in  a  general  way,  a  bargaining  of  em- 
ployees together.  I  had  not  thought  it  out  to  have  In  mind  aay  general  plan. 
I  am  simply  familiar  with  the  general  form  of  collective  bargaining,  which 
means,  in  my  mind,  the  employees  in  groups  or  masses  bargaining  together. 

Chairman  Walsh,  I  notice  that  Mr.  Welborn  wrote  to  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy, 
under  date  of  October  9,  as  follows — October  9,  1914,  as  follows : 

"  There  are  some  mines  at  which  undoubtedly  our  managers  could  select 
three  miners  who  would  be  glad  and  could  be  safely  depended  upon  to  assume 
the  responsibility  suggested  by  you  and  would  in  every  sense  of  the  word  be 
safe.  In  considering  this  forward  work,  which  I  feel  we  must  certainly  keep 
in  mind,  I  am  impressed  with  the  Importance  of  so  composing  whatever  com- 
mittees are  found  advisable  as  to  make  It  appear  that  they  all  represent  the 
same  interest.  In  other  words,  that  there  Is  but  one  interest  which  Is  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  common  yet  having  it  understood  that  the  committee  Is  as 
free  to  consider  any  complaints  or  grievances  of  the  men  as  though  it  were  one 
entirely  of  their  own  selection." 
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Wonld  you  call  that  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  describe  that  principle,  b€^ 
cause  I  do  not  feel  competent  to.  But  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Welborn's  own  view 
has  developed  since  the  writing  of  that  letter  and  a  more  extensive  plan  has 
appealed  to  him  as  a  wiser  thing  than  the  plan  he  outlined,  which  other  and 
more  extensive  plan  he  has  adopte<l.  When  I  say  "  other  "  I  mean  the  plan  in 
which  the  representatives  of  the  men  were  not  appointed  by  the  company  as 
there  outlined,  but  the  men  In  each  mine  were  invited  to  meet  in  mass  meet- 
ing as  stated  in  the  circular  which  I  quoted  here  yesterday,  no  superintendents 
or  pit  bosses  being  present,  and  then  elect  by  ballot  their  representatives. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  would  you  say  is  the  substance  of  the  principle  of 
collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  'RocKEFEJASER,  Jr.  I  should  not  be  able  to  describe  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  not  dealt  with  the  question  sufficiently. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  a  claimed  right  existing  in  society  to  do  upon 
the  part  of  the  workers  that  which  they  designate  the  rights  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  RocKErELLER,  Jr.  I  hear  that  term  used,  but  I  am  not  able  to  deflne  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  sort  of  collective  bargaining  did  you  have  in  mind, 
^ir.  Rockefeller,  when  you  wrote  this  statement  which  was  submitted  to  the 
commission  yesterday? 

.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Simply  the  general  thought,  which  I  have  already 
undertaken  to  express,  that  it  means  bargaining  by  men  in  larger  or  smaller 
groups.  I  had  not  attempted  to  formulate  an  idea.  I  was  not  trying  to 
discuss  collective  bargaining,  but  simply  mentioned  it  in  that  paper  as  one 
of  the  methods  which  the  organizations  of  labor  adopted. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  read  you  an  extract  first.  Do  you  think — I  will 
ask  you  •  this :  I)o  you  think  it  would  be  proper  for  any  person  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  undertake,  by  influence  or  suggestion, 
to  determine  labor  supply  in  a  particular  industry  such  as  In  Colorado,  to 
determine  the  policies  of  your  company  as  to  labor  supply  in  an  Industry  such 
as  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There  has  never  been  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  directors  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  so  far  as  they  are  any  of  them 
related  as  individuals,  to  the  foundation,  to  formulate  labor  policies. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  it  be  proper  for  any  man  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  foundation  to  do  work  for  the  foundation  and  undertake  to 
lay  down  the  rules  which  govern  the  labor  supply  in  a  particular  private 
industry  In  which  a  large  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  were  owned  by  those 
whom  you  represent? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There  would  be  no  disposition.  There  is  no  connection 
between  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  labor  policies  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  or  either  I  do  not  get  the  point. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  McKenzle 
King,  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  dated  August  11,  as  follows : 

"  In  certain  industries  it  is  going  to  be  easier  on  account  of  the  war  in 
Kurope  " — 

As  he  had  explained  earlier  In  the  letter — 
•*  to  find  all  the  laborers  they  desire  and  unions  will  be  confronted  with  a 
new  problem.     Recognition  simply  for  the  sake  of  recognition  Is  going  to  be 
seen   to  be  less  pressing  as  an   Immedlatate  end   than  that   of  malntalnng 
sta'ndards  already  existing." 

Do  you  recall  that  statement? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  would  appreciate  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would 
read  the  whole  letter  so  as  to  make  the  matter  so  much  fresher  in  my  mind. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good.  I  will  read  the  whole  letter  and  then  go 
back  and  take  up  certain  portions. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Thank  you. 

Clhairman  Walsh.  It  Is  dated  the  tlth  of  August.  I  will  ask  you  a  pre- 
liminary question,  too.     Mr.  McKenzle  King  is  employed  by  the  foundation; 

is  he? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  McKenzle  King  Is  employed  by  the  foundation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  his  compensation  is  paid  out  of  the  income  from  the 
hundre<l  millions  of  dollars  given  by  your  father  to  the  foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  he  is  not  an  adviser  of  your  company  in  the  Invest- 
ments; he  Is  not  on  the  general  ^taff? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  is  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Or  on  the  general  staff  of  your  father,  and  he  has  oo 
connection  with  any  cori)oratlon  in  which  you  are  interested,  to  your  knowl- 
edge? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  He  had  not 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now  the  question  at  issue,  you  liave  stated,  in  Colorado, 
was  recognition  of  the  union;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  And  tlie  substance  of  the  strike,  so  far  as  its  outcome 
was  concerned,  as  between  you  and  your  employees,  was  the  question  alone 
of  labor  supply,  wasn't  it ;  getting  the  men  to  operate  your  mines  peacefully? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLES,  Jr.  The  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  union,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  know  that  was  the  question,  you  say,  of  contention 
between  you.  But  the  result,  the  only  result  interesting  to  you  after  that 
was  stated  was  the  continued  peaceful  operation  of  your  mines? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  what  we  want,  the  continueil  peaceful  <^>era- 
tion. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  That  is  what  you  want,  and  tliat  outcome,  of  course, 
depended  upon  the  labor  supply* — is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  has  never  been  dlilicult  to  get  all  the  labor  that  has 
been  needed,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  conditions.  The  unfortunate  situation 
now  is  that  the  companies  are  not  able,  as  I  am  advised,  to  employ  all  of  the 
men  who  formerly  worked  for  them,  or  whom  otherwise  they  would  be  glad 
to  take  back,  because  the  business  conditions  are  such  as  not  to  justify  the 
running  of  the  mines  at  full  capacity. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  only  thing  after  the  contention  arose  was  the 
labor  supply  to  operate  the  mines  peacefully,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Will  you  ask  that  once  more,  please?  I  did  not  get  the 
point  of  the  question. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  You  had  a  falling  out,  as  I  understand,  and  a  strike  was 
called  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  your  Colorado  mines.  You 
have  stated  that  the  point  of  difference  between  the  employees  that  went  upon 
the  strike,  represented  by  the  oHicers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  was  tlie 
right  of  recognition  of  that  union? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  what  you  understand  the  condition  was?  After 
the  contention  arose  it  was  your  desire  to  be  permitteil  peacefully,  as  I  under- 
stand you  to  say,  to  operate  your  mines  to  the  capacity  which  the  situation 
of  the  trade  demanded  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  always  our  desire. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  it  was  in  that  instance? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Certainly;  it  was  not  changed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  that  the  only  thing  you  neeiled  to  operate  your  mines 
were  the  employees  necessarj*? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  We  neetle<l  peaceful  conditions  under  which  they  could 
work. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  said  that  to  operate  your  mines  in  peace. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Naturally  the  men  would  have  to  operate  your  mines  in 
peace? 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Peace  and  employees  are  the  two  necessary  factors,  ' 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  that  the  final  consideration  was  simply  one  of  labor 
supply? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  you  have  to  have  the  demand 
for  the  output  as  well  as  the  labor  supply. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  well  as  conditions  which  permit  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  stateil  specifically  in  my  question  that  labor  supply 
necessary  to  produce  what  was  demanded  by  the  trade? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes;  it  was  necessary  to  have  i>eaceful  conditions  and 
labor. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  And  labor  supply.  So  that  was  In  Its  last  analysis  merely 
a  question  of  labor  supply,  so  far  as  operating  the  mines  is  concerned,  after  tlie 
contention  arose? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  After  peaceful  conditions  were  maintained,  certainly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  of  course,  we  are  assuming  i»eaceful  conditions  in  all 
of  our  questions. 
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Mr.  RoGKEFELLEK,  Jr.  But  through  the  strike — we  caa  not  assume- 


Chairman  Walsh.  All  right,  if  we  can  not  a^ree  on  the  phrasing  of  that.  I 
am  trying  to  make  myself  clear,  and  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able,  so  I  will  leave 
the  subject. 

Mr.  RocK£FELL£B,  Jr.  I  am  trying  to  give  you  the  facts  just  as  clearly  as  I 
can. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tes;  I  think  you  are.  You  have  so  refined  It  under  the 
question  of  words  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  it  clear,  so  I  will  drop  the 
question. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLKB,  Jr.  Only  because  during  the  time  of  the  strike  peaceful 
conditions  did  not  exist,  and  it  is  difficult  to  divorce  the  two. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  if  It  is  satisfactory  to  you,  I  will  drop  the  matter. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes;  certainly. 

Chairman  "Walsh.  And,  i)erhai3s,  come  back  to  it  again  when  I  get  the  letter 
of  Mr.  King.  What  responsibility  do  you  feel  as  a  director  for  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  on  the  question  of  violence  of  statute  law,  if  any,  by  the 
executive  ofiicers  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  RocKEiiSLLEB,  Jr.  I  feel  a  responsibility  in  any  corporation  in  which  I  am 
a  director  or  a  stockholder  to  use  my  full  Influence  to  prevent  such  violations 
by  any  officers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  If  a  law  of  the  State  was  violated — and  I  will  leave 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  out  of  the  question  for  the  moment — do  you  be- 
lieve that  It  is  the  duty  of  a  director  upon  ascertaining  that  to  separate  the 
violator  of  the  law  from  the  service  of  the  company  in  which  he  is  a  director? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  On  general  principles,  of  course  I  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  On  general  principles.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  direct  appli- 
cation, do  you  believe  that  if  the  attention  of  a  director  is  csilleil  to  the  violation, 
a  specific  violation  of  the  statute  law  by  an  executive  officer,  that  he  should 
at  once  take  steps  to  get  that  man  away  fix)m  any  connection  with  his  company? 

*Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  should  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  observed  charges  that  were  made  by  certain 
employees  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  with  reference  to  the  violation  of  the 
statute  law  of  Colorado  by  the  executive  oflicers? 

BIr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Have  I  so  observed? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  any  such  thing  been  called  to  your  attention? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  has  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  read  the  grievances  of  the  employees  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  submitted  to  the  governor  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  nof,  ilr.  Chairman.  I 
have  read  many  of  the  statements  that  were  made. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  the  claim  on  the 
part  of  your  employees  that  certain  State  lavrn  of  Colorado  were  iK?rslstently 
violated  by  the  executive  ofl5cers  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  has  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  the  allegetl  fact 
that  certain  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado  were  violated  by  your  executive 
officers? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  has  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  your  attention  was  called  to  any  such  occurrence  or  sit- 
uation in  the  past  In  accordance  with  what  you  stated  a  few  moments  ago, 
would  you  proceed  as  a  director  to  have  that  officer  dischargetl? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  certainly  would  be  my  feeling,  Mr.  Clialrman ;  but 
it  might  have  occurretl  that  a  law  had  been  violated  without  the  officer  knowing 
it.  Therefore*  I  would,  not  be  justifietl  in  determining  in  advance  what  my 
action  would  be.    I  should  want  to  know  all  the  facts. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  a  law  had  been  persistently  violated  by  the  officer  him- 
self, would  you  cast  your  vote  to  discharge  him  as  a  director? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  certainly  would  not  want  any  officer  to  l>e  connectetl 
w^lth  any  company  I  was  related  to  that  was  persistently  violating  the  law,  with 
his  knowledge. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then,  would  you  cast  your  vote  as  a  director  to  discharge 
him  if  it  was  brought  to  your  kuowleilge  that  he  had  violated  the  State  law  of 
the  State? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  If  all  the  facts  Justifie<l  that  belief,  I  should. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  testified  yesterday  that  as  a  director  you  were  not 
responsible  for  the  labor  policies  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  and  also 
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that  you  had  not  given  enough  thought  and  study  to  the  Issues  involved  to  have 
nn  opinion.  Last  April  you  testified  before  the  congressional  committee  at 
Washington  as  follows: 

**  Our  interest  in  labor  is  so  profound  and  we  believe  so  sincerely  that  that 
interest  demands  that  the  camps  shall  be  open  camps  that  we  expect  to  stand  by 
the  officers  at  any  cost.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  this  is  our  position;  it  is  a 
great  principle." 

You  also  testified : 

"  It  is  because  of  such  a  profound  interest  in  those  men  and  the  workers  that 
I  expect  to  stand  by  the  policy  which  has  been  outlined  by  the  oflicers,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  first,  last,  and  always  in  tlie  greatest  interest  of  the  employees 
of  the  company." 

Why  did  you  feel  competent  to  take  such  a  decided  stand  if,  as  you  said  yes- 
terday, you  had  not  given  sufficient  thought  and  study  to  labor  problems  to 
Justify  you  in  expressing  an  opinion  to  this  commission  as  to  the  general  Issues 
between  employer  and  employee?    • 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  you  have  Just 
read,  taken  before  the  congressional  committee,  has  been  purposely  unfairly  con- 
strued as  being  a  declaration  on  my  part  of  warfare  against  the  unions.  Any 
such  expression  Is,  I  think,  entirely  unjustified  from  the  text  and  most  contrary 
to  my  own  feeling  and  belief.  The  opinion  expressed  there  relates,  to  no  extent 
at  all,  to  the  question  of  unionism  as  unionism.  The  point  there  was  that  the 
officials  of  the  company  had  stated  that  if  the  principle  of  unionism  was  to  be 
admitted  In  connection  with  the  mines  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  it  would 
Involve  the  discharge  of  all  of  the  employees  In  the  company  who  were  not 
union  men.  On  that  principle  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  determine  for  him- 
self whether  he  should  Join  the  union  or  not,  I  said  what  you  have  read.  For 
I  felt  It  was  a  principle  of  Justice  and  of  right  that  every  man  should  be 
accorded  freedom  under  the  Constitution  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  would 
work  Independently  or  with  others.  And  I  think  that  that  principle  is  one 
which  would  meet  with  your  own  full  accord  and  approval.  But  It  Is  in  no 
sense  a  declaration  that  my  attitude  was  antagonistic  to  labor  unions,  because, 
as  I  have  stated  In  my  statement  yesterday,  and  many  times  since,  I  firmly 
believe  in  the  organization  of  labor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  Is  all  the  answer  you  care  to  make  to  my  question? 

Mr.  RocKKFELLEB,  Jr.  Yes.  I  therefore  see  nothing  inconsistent  In  the  two 
statements.  I  have  made  this  statement  to  show  you  the  utter  sincerity  with 
which  both  were  announced  and  the  fact  that  both  are  In  entire  accord  with 
my  view  as  expressed  before  this  body  yesterday. 

Chairman  Walsh;  Did  you  not  depart  from  your  rule  of  leaving  the  labor 
policies  of  the  company  to  the  local  officers  when  Mr.  Lee  went  to  Colorado 
after  his  appointment  on  your  father's  staff? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Mr.  Lee  has  not  been  to  Colorado  since  his  appointment 
on  my  father's  staff. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Hasn't  he  been  to  Colorado  to  aid  in  working  for  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  since  his  appointment? 

Mr.  RocivEFELLEB,  Jr.  He  was  only  appointed  on  the  1st  of  January  of  this 
year. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  make  a  distinction  between  his  appointment  on  your 
father's  general  staff  and  this  publicity  work  that  he  did  for  you.  Whom  did 
he  do  that  for? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  he  did  It  for  the  officers,  for  the 
mine  owners'  committee  and  for  my  father. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  asked  him  to  go  to  Colorado? 

]Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No  one  asked  him  to  go  to  Colorado. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  believe  that  you  have  testified  that  your  father  paid  him 
for  what  he  did  In  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Paid  him  for  what  he  did  In  the  Interest  of  bringing 
about  proper  publicity  on  these  general  matters,  both  with  reference  to  our- 
selves and  our  interests  In  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  and  the  general  coal 
Industry.    It  was  a  matter  I  felt  was  a  public  duty. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I -am  asking  you  if  It  is  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  in 
consideration — have  you  read  the  correspondence  that  was  produced  before  our 
commission  In  Colorado  covering  your  views  and  the  views  of  your  local  offi- 
cers with  respect  to  labor  conditions  and  the  institution  of  some  system  of 
presenting  the  grievances  of  employees? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes;  I  am  familiar  with  the  corresi)ondence. 
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Clmiruian  Walsh.  Have  you  read  It  lately? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  read  it  shortly  after  It  was  brought  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  read  the  letter  of  President  Welborn,  so  I  will  not 
read  it  again.  You  recall  It,  as  to  how  he  thought  it  might  be  done  with  three 
safe  men  who  might  be  selected  by  the  management  to  meet  with  the  commit- 
tee representing  the  employees;  you  have  in  mind  that  letter? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  that  was  Mr.  Welborn's  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
laborer  on  October  9,  1914,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Ro(7KEFELLEB,  Jr.  That  was  the  suggestion  that  he  made  at  that  time; 
that  he  had  finally  formulated  any  plan  I  have  no  evidence.  You  will  note 
that  that  correspondence  indicated  the  opinion  that  existed  at  the  time  on 
the  part  of  the  New  Yorlt  directors  and  the  officers  in  Colorado.  It  was  an 
opinion  that  was  developing  and  forming. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  brought  Mr.  Welborn,  If  you  know,  to  change  his 
opinion? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  What  brouglit  h!m  to  change  his  opinion? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RocKEFELTJER,  Jr.  I  do  not  know.  I  hope  that  the  more  suggestions  were 
made  to  him,  the  more  he  began  to  see  the  views  of  others  were  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Suggestions  made  by  whom? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  I  am  the  one  that  took  the  responsibility,  feel- 
ing it  my  duty  and  even  my  province  to  make  any  suggestions  to  him  as  aa 
officer  of  the  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  a  stiggestion  coming  from  you 
as  the  representative  of  your  father  to  Mr.  Welborn  would  be  acted  upon  be- 
yond the  perad venture  of  a  doubt? 

Mr.  ROCKEFETJ.ER,  Jr.  I  think  his  letter  in  reply  indicates  that  Is  not  true  and 
would  not  be  true  unless  his  own  Judgment  confirmed  the  suggestion,  because 
his  reply  to  my  letter  of  August,  setting  forth  the  outline  of  the  plan  which  Mr. 
King  had  prepared  at  my  request,  was  to  the  effect  that  while  generally  he  wits 
in  accord  with  such  a  plan,  in  his  judgment  it  would  not  be  wise  to  undertake 
to  introduce  any  sur-h  machinery  until  the  termination  of  the  strike.  Aft^* 
that  time  he  would  be  anxious  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  his  judgment  pre- 
vailwl. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  your  committee  is  selected  now  by  the  manager  tak- 
ing "  tljree  safe  men  "  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  as  pointed  out  in  my  statement  of 
yesterday  morning,  the  company  has  no  committee.  The  men  have  been  asked 
at  each  camp  to  select  in  the  mass  meeting,  at  a  meeting  at  which  neither  pit 
bosses  nor  managers  shall  be  present,  a  man  whom  they  choose  by  ballot  to 
represent  them,  and  in  that  manner  25  representatives — about  25  representa- 
tives— of  the  minei-s  have  been  selected  at  the  various  camps,  wholly  and  en- 
tirely by  the  men.  Such  men  as  the  plan  outlines,  as  I  read  yesterday,  are  to 
represent  that  group  of  miners  in  any  conference  which  they  may  wish  to  sug- 
gest— in  the  taking  up  of  any  matters  any  of  them  may  care  to  take  up  with  the 
company's  officers,  or  which  the  officers  of  the  company  may,  in  turn,  care  to 
take  up  with  them.  Those  men  thus  elected  by  ballot  continue  to  represent  the 
groups  which  elected  them  until  such  time  as  at  the  pleasure  of  each  group  the 
group  shall  determine  to  elect  from  their  number  some  other  man  to  represent 
them.    The  miners  are  the  ones  who  alone  and  solely  elect  their  representatives. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  was  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  McKenzie  King  and 
sent  by  you  to  Mr.  Welborn? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  the  plan  adopted  and  which  is  now  in  force. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  It  suggested  to  you,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I  asked  you, 
directly,  by  Mr.  McKenzie  King  and  by  you  sent  to  Mr.  Welborn? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  plan  was  never.  In  Its  present  form,  suggested 
by  anyone.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  McKenzie  King, 
which  I  thought  would  be  highly  valuable  to  the  company,  and  of  other  sug- 
gestions made  by  others  of  the  directors.  It  was  a  composite  plan  and  de- 
velopment, as  all  these  things  were  considered  together. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  recognize  the  radical  difference  between  that  plan 
and  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Welborn  in  his  letter  of  October  9,  that  the  committee 
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should  consist  of  three  safe  men,  appointed  by  the  managers;  you  see   tlie 
difference? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  this  was  the  plan,  generally  speaking,  you  submitte^l 
to  Mr.  Welborn  in  your  letter  after  conference  with  Mr.  King? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Only  generally  speaking,  because  this  plan  does  not 
cover  all  of  the  features.  Some  of  its  features  that  plan  did  not  have.  Only- 
genera  lly  speaking. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  If  that  Is  not  the  plan  suggested  in  the  letter  to 
which  you  refer,  you  say  you  do  see  the  radical  difference  between  three  safe 
men  aiq;x>lnted  by  the  managers  and  the  election  of  their  representatlTes  In  a 
more  democratic  way ;  that  is,  under  the  present  plan? 

Mr.  RocKBFKLLXR,  Jr.  That  is  quite  obvious. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  Mr.  Welborn  changed  his  mind  in  some  way,  and  that 
very  radically,  as  to  how  these  questions  should  be  met? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Welborn  had  ever  finally  made  up 
his  mind.  I  think  Mr.  Wei  horn's  opinion  was  crystallizing  the  same  as  the 
opinions  of  the  eastern  directors  were  crystallizing.  We  were  all  working 
together  In  making  suggestions  wliicli  we  hoped  would  result  in  something 
that  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  laboring  conditions.  I  hope  that  has 
been  the  result,  Mr.  Chairman ;  time  will  tell. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  ask  you  the  question  directly ;  de  you  believe  that 
if  you  stated  to  Mr.  Welborn  that  In  your  opinion  the  interests  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  and  tlie  interests  of  Its  emplc^^ees  demanded  that  they  should 
have  democratic  representation  In  presenting  their  grievances  collectively  that 
Mr.  Welborn  would  be  influenced  by  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEBy  Jr.  He  certainly  would  be  influenced  by  the  suggestion, 
but  if  it  did  not  accord  with  his  own  opinions  and  views  on  tlie  subject,  he 
would  certainly  differ  with  me,  and  if  he  did  not  as  a  director  I  should  not 
want  to  have  him  In  that  position,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I>o  you  believe  then  that  as  matters  come  up  that  would 
Indicate  that  practices  existe^l  which  were  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  yonr 
eipployees,  that  you  should  in  that  way  make  suggestions  that  might  influence 
him,  if  you  could  show  him  that  fair  dealing  and  a  just  regard  for  the  rii^ts 
of  the  employees  demanded  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  do,  make  tlie  suggestion. 
The  other  directors  do  likewise,  and  I  am  glad  to  get  such  suggestions  and 
take  them  up  with  Mr.  W^elborn. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Do  you  depend  on  governmental  Information,  or  informa- 
tion outside  of  your  company,  for  these  matters  that  occur,  if  they  do  occur, 
which  interest  the  organization  of  which  you  are  a  director? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  assumed  that  the 
commission  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  way  it  could  to  make  su^estions 
along  these  lines. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  your  answer  that  you  do  not  depend  on  commissionn 
or  outside  agencies,  but  that  you  feel  it  Is  your  personal  duty  as  a  director  to 
ascertain  conditions  at  first  hand  yourself? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  say  at  first  hand,  because  I  think  that  would 
be  often  entirely  Impossible. 

Chairmap  Walsh.  Leave  out  the  first  hand? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  director  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  as  far  as  he  can,  and  if  there  are  abuses,  to  right  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Without  outside  intervention? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  With  or  without,  but  to  right  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  your  belief  that  tlie  company's  new  machinery  for 
meeting  its  employees  will  he  a  success? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  express  an  opinion  on  that, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  Is  possible  to  prophesy.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  Immensely  improve  the  situation,  I  so  hope. 

Chairman  Wat^h.  Is  It  Instituted  upon  the  theory  at  least  that  there  is  bnt 
one  interest  in  the  industry,  which  is  in  every  sense  common? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  was  set  forth  in  my  statement  of  ye.sterday,  that  I 
believed  every  corporation  should  be  regarde<i  as  Including  Its  stockholders,  Its 
directors,  Its  officers,  and  Its  employees,  and  the  Interest  of  all  four  is  one 
Interest. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Suppose  that  when  a  grievance — we  will  take  the  case 
of  a  grievance  being  submitted  by  the  committee  of  tlu-ee 
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Mr.  RocKEFELLEft,  Jr.  (interrupting).  May  I  ask  what  committee  of  three  you 
refer  to? 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  committee  of  three  employees  that  would  meet  and 
confer? 

BIr.  RocKEFEixBR,  Jr.  There  ia  no  such  committee  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  tlie  number  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Twenty-five. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  the  whole  25  meet  with  your  directors  without 
selecting  a  smaller  committee? 

Mr.  RocKEFEixEK,  Jr.  That  wouki  be  a  matter  for  the  25  and  the  officers  to 
determine.    I  don't  know  whether  they  have  worked  out  that  point. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  the  suggestion  been  made  that  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  by  the  general  committee  in  each  mine? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  know  of  no  further  suggestions  than  those  outlined 
in  my  statement. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  was  the  plan  instituted? 

Mr.  RocKEFELUEBy  Jr.  I  think  I  have  the  date  here.  [Witness  examines 
papers.]  On  January  5  a  notice  was  posted  in  tiie  mines  w^lth  reference  to  the 
election  I  have  spoken  of.  I  go  on  to  state  that  I  have  received  from  the 
president  of  the  company  a  telegram  notifying  me  that  this  general  conference 
was  held  at  Denver  on  the  19th  Instant,  so  that  the  final  step  in  the  plan  so 
far  as  it  has  been  worked  out  was  taken  in  that  meeting  of  the  delegates  of 
the  men  with  the  officers  of  the  con^any  in  Denver  on  the  l^th  of  January. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  receive  any  report  of 
any  progress  up  to  this  date? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  You  see  that  was  the  19th  of  January,  only  a  week  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  say,  you  have  not  had  time  to  receive  any  report  of 
progress  of  anything  being  done? 

Mr.  RocKEFELiJEB,  Jr.  I  have  the  report  contained  in  the  telegram  which  I 
read  on  yesterday.    That  was  the  last  word.    That  was  a  telegram. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  a  disagreement  should  arise  between  tlie  management 
and  tills  committee  of  employees,  do  you  believe  that  the  employees  alone 
would  have  the  power  to  resist  any  decision  made  by  the  managers? 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  further  development  of  the  plan  is 
yet  to  come.  I  do  not  know  how  that  will  work  out,  but  you  see  the  earnest 
purpose  of  the  officers  and  directors  to  develop  a  machinery  that  will  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  both  sides,  and  I  can  only  say  that  the  plan  will  be  developed 
as  rapidly  as  the  interests  of  the  employees  and  the  employers  shall  dictate 
to  that  body. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  will  not  object  If  this  committee  of  25  allies 
itself  with  committees  in  other  Industries  In  the  State  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  Is  a  matter  that  has  not  come  up,  and  I  have  no 
opinion  about  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  object? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  would  not  be  able  to  express  an  opinion;  I  would 
want  to  know  the  facts. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  accord  it  to  them  as  a  right — to  the  em- 
ployees to  seek  organisation  with  men  in  the  same  industry  but  working  in 
other  companies? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  attitude  and  my  view  as  far  as  it 
is  developed  Is  expressed  here,  and  I  can  not  prophesy  what  my  opinion  might 
be  In  the  further  development  of  this  plan.  I  could  not  reply  to  that  question 
until  it  came  up  In  a  more  specific  way. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  see  a  parallel,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  to  ask, 
between  such  coc^)eration  and  the  cooperation  of  business  corporations  one 
with  another? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cooperation  of  a  similar  nature 
between  business  corporations,  I  do  not  think  of  any  at  the  moment. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  case  of  a  conflict  over  a  grievance,  which  could  not  be 
reconciled,  do  you  believe  that  the  employees  of  your  company,  under  their 
present  wage  and  condition,  could  finance  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  resist 
the  attitude  of  the  management? 

Mr.  RocKEFETjjER,  Jr.  That  I  could  not  say  because  I  have  not  information. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  information  do  you  feel  you  would  have  to  have 
before  you  could  answer  that  general  question,  Mr.  Rockefeller? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  know  nothing  about  the  facts,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  The  other  question  which  has  Just  been  handed  uie  by 
Mr.  Manly  is  an  epitome  of  certain  matters,  and  he  advises  me  tliat  lie  lias  uot 
yet  iinished  the  question  and  will  not  be  able  to  finish  it  until  after  recess,  uuU 
MS  it  is  now  only  two  or  three  minutes  of  that  time,  we  will  stand  adJourne«l 
until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon,  at  which  time  you  will  please  resume  the  stand. 

(At  this  point  a  recess  was  talcen  until  2  o*ciock  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
January  25,  1915.) 

AFTEBNOON    SESSION — 2   P.    M. 

Clialrmim  Walsh.  The  house  will  please  be  in  perfect  order. 
Air.  Uockefeller,  will  you  kindly  resume  the  stand. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  «.  JOHN  D.  SOCXEFELLEIl,  JR.— ^Soatinued. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I  see  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King  occupies  10  full  pages.  It  is  of  extreme  length,  and  unless  you  insist 
upon  it,  I  would  prefer  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  extracts  of  it. 

l^Ir.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  letter  was  not  quoted  In  full,  but 
only  extracts  from  it,  which  cover  four  pages.  The  letter  has  been  put  in  my 
hands,  and  the  extracts  were  all  that  went  Into  the  letter  to  Mr.  Welborn.  I 
would  be  glad  if  that  could  be  read. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  would  like,  if  you  please,  to  let  me  read  my  extracts, 
and  ask  you  about  them,  and  then  you  can  read  whatever  you  desire  to  read 
of  the  letter  and  save  us  reading  anything  except  what  you  consider  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  R0CKEFET.LEI1,  Jr.  I  should  be  glad,  if  you  are  willing,  to  have  the  whole 
letter  read,  simply  because,  taken  as  a  whole,  It  gives- 


Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good,  if  you  insist  I  shall  be- 


Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  do  not  lusLst.  1  simply  make  the  request;  I  would 
appreciate  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  the  whole  letter  here? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  have  the  extracts  that  were  included ;  all  of  the  ex- 
tracts that  were  Included  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Welborn.  That  Is  the  only  part 
to  which  I  am  referring. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  King? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not ;  only  such  portions  as  were  Included  in  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Welborn. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Will  you  produce  the  whole  letter  from  ^Ir.  Mackenzie 
King? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  Gladly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  not  seen  that — that  part  of  the  four  pages  you 
have;  the  only  part  I  have  is  contained  In  about  10  lines  that  I  want  to  ask 
you  about. 

Mr.  Uockefelleb,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Now,  why  do  you  not  take  my  suggestion  that  I  ask  you 
In  regard  to  the  extracts  which  I  have  and  then  you  may  read  any  portion  of 
It  you  may  desire. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  You  would  uot  prefer  I  should  read  the  letter  in 
advance? 

Chairman  Walsh.  No;  I  prefer  that  I  ask  the  question  in  advance. 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  And  then  I  may  read  the  letter? 

(Chairman  Walsh.  You  may  read  It  in  full  or  any  part  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Thank  yon. 

Chairman  W'alsh.  You  are  welcome. 

Mv.  Rockefelt^r,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  proceed,  may  I  say  one  word 
with  reference  to  one  of  the  questions  asked  this  morning? 

Chairman  Walsh.  One  minute  until  we  get  that  letter. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

(Chairman  Walsh.  Now  you  may  make  your  statement. 

Air.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  simply  wanted  to  refer  to  a  certain  question  which 
you  very  courteously  put  to  me  three  or  four  times  this  morning  in  an  effort 
to  have  me  understand  it.  In  looking  over  that  matter  at  lunch  the  question 
has  been  made  plain  to  me  in  conference.  It  was  something  like  this:  You 
asked  me  If  I  believed  that  In  all  cases  employers  could  be  trusted  to  volun- 
tarily secure  justice  to  employees  in  respect  to  all  matters.  I  did  not  get  the 
question,  simple  as  it  seems  to  me  now,  but  my  answer  is,  of  course  not 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  then,  I  will  quote  you  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie King,  you  having  stated  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  was  connected  with 
the  foundation  alone,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  was  connected  with  the  foundation  alone  from  the 
1st  of  October. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  prior  to  that  time  «lld  he  have  any  connection  with 
you? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  he  have  any  connection  with  your  father? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  ask  you  if  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  wrote  you  a  letter 
August 

Mr.  Rockefellhr,  Jr.  August  0 — Is  that  the  date,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tes,  sir;  I  will  ask  you  if  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  did  not 
\yr\te  you  a  letter  dated  August  6,  1914,  in  which  he  used  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

**  In  certain  industries  it  is  going  to  be  easy  for  employers  to  find  all  the 
labor  they  desire,  and  unions  will  be  confrontetl  with  a  new  problem.  Recog- 
nition, simply  for  the  sake  of  recognition,  is  going  to  be  seen  to  be  less  pressing 
as  an  immediate  end  than  that  of  maintaining  standards  already  existing; 
and  unions  may  rightly  come  to  regard  as  their  friends  and  allies  companies  and 
corporations  large  enough  and  fair  enough  to  desire  to  maintain  the  standards 
of  their  own  accord.  For  the  unions  to  take  a  different  view  will  certainly 
mean  to  lose  the  substance  of  their  conditions  while  wasting  resources  in  fight- 
ing for  the  shadow  of  recognition.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  a  possible  avenue 
of  approach  toward  restoring  normal  conditions  in  Colorado.'* 

Did  you  understand  from  that  that  the  .standard  conditions  meant  the  amount 
of  food  and  clothing  that  those  people  were  getting  and  that  the  war  would 
place  them,  in  such  e<-*onomic  condition  on  accoimt  of  competition  with  their 
fellow  workers  that  the  matter  would  be  settled? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  was  not  the  part  of  the  letter  that  my  attention 
was  concentrated  on,  and  it  was  only  incidental  to  Mr.  King's  answering  ques- 
tions that  I  had  asked,  and  indicating  that  the  war  conditions,  which  neces- 
sarily affect  materially  tlie  conditions  of  trade  and  industry,  would  make  it 
much  more  difficult  for  employment  to  be  found  for  all  labor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  that,  if  ycm  waited  long  enough,  they  would  give 
up  the  fight  for  the  recognition  of  the  union  in  order  to  maintain  the  living 
conditions  which  they  then  had. 

^Ir.  Rockefelijcr,  Jr.  The  whole  question.  ^Ir. 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  Is  that  the  way  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  BocKKFELLEB,  Jr.  I  can  not  remember  how  it  affected  me  at  the  time, 
because  that  was  not  tlie  part  of  the  letter  I  paid  any  great  attention  to. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  does  that  part  affect  you  now? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  read  It  again? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

"  In  certain  industries  it  is  going  to  be  easy  for  employers  to  find  all  the 
labor  they  desire,  and  unions  will  he  confronted  with  a  new  problem.  Recog- 
nition, simply  for  the  sake  of  recognition,  is  going  to  be  seen  to  be  less  pressing 
as  an  immediate  end  timn  that  of  maintaining  standards  already  existing,  and 
unions  may  rightly  come  to  regard  as  their  friends  and  allies  companies  and 
corporations  large  enough  and  fair  enough  to  desire  to  maintain  these  standards 
<»f  their  own  accord.  For  the  unions  to  take  a  different  view  will  certainly 
mean  to  lose  the  substance  of  fair  conditions  while  wasting  resources  in  fight- 
ing for  the  shadow  of  recognition.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  a  possible 
avenue  of  approach  toward  restoring  normal  conditions  in  Colorado." 

Did  you  understand  from  that,  on  account  of  the  war,  competitive  conditions 
would  be  so  great  in  the  field  of  labor,  one  individual  against  the  other,  that 
the  worker  would  be  glad  to  maintain  Its  conditions  of  living  and  give  up 
any  fight  for  the  recognition  of  a  union  democratically  formed? 

Mr.  RdcKEFELLER,  Jr.  That  the  question  would  have  to  be  on  maintaining 
what  had  already  been  accomplished  by  unionism,  rather  than  seeking  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  accomplishments. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  the  way  you  understand  It? 

^Ir.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  the  way  I  get  it  from  the  way  you  read  it. 

Cliaimian  Walsh.  Did  you  get  that  from  the  last  line  here :  "  Here,  it  seems 
to  me.  lies  n  possible  avenue  of  approach  toward  restoring  normal  conditions 
in  C<)lorado." 
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Mr.  RoGKEFtXLER,  Jr.  I  think  the  meaning  there  doubtless  was  that  it  would 
be  naturally  unwise  for  an^*  union  to  continue  the  condition  of  unrest  and  of 
large  expense  when  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country  were  such  as  to 
malce  it  an  exceptionally  difficult  fight. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  was  your  understanding  of  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes.    May  I  read  the  letter  now? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  you  may  read  any  part  of  that  letter  now  or  all  of 
it,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  if  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  will  read  such  portions  of  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Mackenzie  King  as  were  Included  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Welborn — my  letter  of 
August  11,  1914.  These  are  the  extracts  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  King, 
dated  August  6,  1914 : 

"  I  agree  with  you  in  believing  it  to  be  extremely  unlikely  that  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  will  call  off  the  strike.  They  might  be  willing  to  drop 
open  active  support  by  degrees,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  where  recogni- 
tion has  been  the  principle  for  which  they  have  been  fighting,  they  will  not 
openly  abandon  the  struggle  with  anything  short  of  what  they  may  be  able  to 
construe  as  such. 

"  It  may  be,  however,  that  organized  labor  in  the  United  States  will  realize 
the  opportunities  and  handicai^s  likely  to  come  to  certain  industries  through 
the  changed  conditions  of  Europe  and  will  be  prepared  to  cease  hostilities  where 
industrial  strife  at  present  exists,  In  order  that  on  the  one  hand  labor  may 
reap  with  capital  a  fuller  measure  of  the  harvest,  or,  in  the  industries  that  may 
be  differently  affected,  protect  itself  against  consequences  that  are  certain  to 
arise.  I  fear  that  the  view  likely  to  be  taken  by  some  of  the  leaders  may,  at 
the  outset,  be  the  shortsighted  one  of  endeavoring  to  persuade  their  followers 
that  the  opportunities  wliich  may  come  to  American  capiUil  through  the  crippled 
condition  of  industries  elsewhere  will  induce  a  recognition  which  under  less 
favorable  circumstances  might  not  be  granted.  This  is  almost  certain  to  be  the 
immediate  effect,  and  I  think  you  are  wi.se,  therefore,  in  dismissing  altogether 
from  your  mind  the  possibility  of  the  Unlte<l  Mine  Workers  calling  off  the  pres- 
ent strike^  even  if  under  any  circumstances  short  of  recognition  they  would  be 
likely  so  to  do.  It  will  not  be  very  long,  however,  before  the  inevitable  effects 
of  the  European  war  on  American  labor  conditions  are  certain  to  make  them- 
selves felt,  both  because  of  the  scarcity  of  capital  available  for  Investment  and 
the  crippled  condition  of  industry  on  the  other  side,  and  once  this  becomes 
apparent  the  unions  will  have  to  revLse  considerably  some  of  their  present 
policies. 

"  It  would  be  fortunate,  indeed,  if  out  of  the  changed  conditions  which  this 
European  war  is  certain  to  produce,  a  means  might  be  found  of  restoring  in- 
dustrial peace  In  the  United  States  in  industries  such  as  coal  and  fu^  where 
there  is  a  certainty  of  a  direct  hearing.  It  may  be  that  among  those  who  are 
embarrassing  the  situation  in  Colorado  there  are  many  foreigners  who  may  feel 
compelled  to  return  to  Europe,  and  that  may  prove  an  immediate  factor  of  im- 
portance. Looking  at  the  ultimate  rather  tlian  the  immediate  effect,  there 
is,  speaking  generally,  going  to  be  a  large  amount  of  unemployment  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  war,  and  once  the  w^ar  is  over  thousands  of  men  and  their 
families  in  the  Old  World  are  going  to  seek  future  employment  in  the  New. 
In  certain  industries  it  is  going  to  be  easy  for  employers  to  find  all  the  labor 
they  desire,  and  unions  will  be  confronted  with  a  new  problem.  Recognition 
simply  for  the  sake  of  recognition  Is  going  to  be  seen  to  be  less  pressing  as  an 
immediate  end  than  that  of  maintaining  standards  already  existing,  and  unions 
may  rightly  come  to  regard  as  their  friends  and  allies  companies  and  corpora- 
tions large  enough  and  fair  enough  to  desire  to  maintain  these  standards  of 
their  own  accord.  For  the  unions  to  take  a  different  view  will  certainly  mean 
to  lose  the  substance  of  fair  conditions,  while  wasting  resources  in  fighting 
for  the  shadow  of  recognition.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  a  possible  avenue  of 
approach  toward  restoring  normal  conditions  in  Colorado. 

"  The  possibilities  here  set  forth  might  be  pointed  out  by  employers  in  a  per- 
fectly frank  and  open  manner.  It  might  be  said  with  equal  frankness  that  were 
it  desired  to  profit  by  such  a  situation  employers  may  seek  later  to  enforce 
individual  agreements  with  all  men  desiring  to  enter  their  employ;  may  even 
consider,  as  some  doubtless  will,  altering  conditions  of  employment  to  their 
supposed  immediate  advantage.  Between  the  extreme  of  individual  agreements 
on  one  side  and  an  agreement  involving  recognition  of  unions  of  national  and 
international  character  on  the  other  lies  the  straight  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining  between  capital  and  labor  immediately  concerned 
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in  any  certain  industry  or  group  of  industri€Sr  and  tike  conatmction  ojC  mm- 
(hlnery  which  will  alTord  opportunity  of  easy  and  constant  conference  between 
employers  and  employed  with  reference  to  matters  of  concern  to  both«  snch 
machinery  to  he  avowedly  constructed  as  a  means  on  the  one  hand  of  prevent- 
ing labor  firom  belni^  exploited,  and  on  the  other  of  Insuring  that  oordial  co- 
operation which  is  likely  to  further  industrial  effieieney. 

^  Granting  the  acceptance  of  tlie  principle  outlined^  the  machinery  to  be  de* 
vised  should  akn  primarily  at  securing  a  maximum  of  publicity^  with,  a  minimxun 
of  Interference,  in  all  that  pertains  to  cendltioos  of  enq>loyment.  By  tbi»  I 
mean  that  the  liOjpe  of  establishing  confidence  between  eo^^oyers  and  employed 
win  lie  more  in  a  known  wllluigxiess  on  the  part  of  each  to  confer  frankly  with 
the  other  than  In  anything  else.  Similarly,  the  avoidance  of  friction  likely  to 
lead  to  subsequent  strife  is  likely  to  be  minimized  by  agencies  which,  will  dis- 
close the  existence  of  irritation  and  its  cause,  at  or  near  inception ;  trouble  most 
frequently  follows  where  Ul  feeling  is  allowed  to  develop,  unknown  or  unheeded. 

''A  board  on  which  both  employers  and  employed  are  represented  and.  before 
which  at  stated  Intervals  questions  affecting  conditions  of  employment  ean  be 
discussed  and  grievances  examined  would  appear  to  constitute  the  necessary 
basis  of  such  machinery.  The  size  of  this  board  and  whether  there  sliould  be  one 
or  many  such  boards  would  depend  upon  the  numbers  employed  and  the  nature 
of  the  induHtry  and  whether  or  not  the  work  is  carried  on  in  one  or  several 
localities.  Where,  for  example,  there  are  different  mines- — or  refining  plants>  as 
well  as  mines — it  might  be  that  boards  pertaining  to  each  individual  concern 
might  be  combined,  with  a  provision  for  reference  to  a  joint  board  covering  the 
whole  industry  or  group  of  Industries,  to  which  matters  not  settled  by  smaller 
boards  might  be  taken  for  further  discussion  and  adjustment. 

'*  In  determining  the  character  of  representation  on  such  boards>  broadly 
speaking,  a  line  might  be  drawn  between  those  who  are  'paid  salaries,'  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  who  '  earn  wages^*  on  the  other.  This  is  very  rough  and 
very  general,  for  there  are  In  some  industries  a  class  of  petty  bosses  whose 
interests  may  appear  to  identify  them  more  closely  with  wage  earners  thfin  with 
salaried  ofilcials ;  but,  broadly  speaking,  men  who  have  authority  to  give  orders 
and  to  direct  operations  fall  into  the  salaried  class,  while  men  who  have  no 
authority  to  direct  others  and  whose  own  work  is  subject  wholly  to  direction 
fall  into  the  category  of  wage  earners.  The  selection  of  representatives  on  such 
boards  should  be  made  at  a  meeting  or  meetings  of  employees  called  expressly 
for  the  purpose.  It  might  be  left  optional  for  the  employees  to  say  whether 
they  desired,  a  permanent  form  of  organization,  of  which  their  representatives 
on  a  board  would  be  the  ofRcers,  or  whether  they  would  prefer  the  selection  of 
Individuals  at  stated  periods,  without  reference  to  any  permanent  form  of 
orgajiization.  It  would  also  be  left  optional  with  tbe  workers  themselves  to  say 
whether  they  wished  to  allow  representatives  so  chosen  a  salary  in  payment  of 
their  services  or  whether  such  services  would  have  to  be  voluntary.  A  company 
might  with  propriety  offer  to  provide  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  boards^  and 
possibly  go  to  the  length  of  supplying  the  employees  with  permanent  office  ac- 
commodation for  tlieir  representatives,  leaving  it,  however,,  to  the  employees 
themselves  to  provide  whatever  might  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  salaries  and 
expenses  in  the  keeping  up  of  such  offices^ 

"  It  would  not  appear  desirable  at  the  outset  that  these  boards  should  have 
an^' thing  to  do  with  benefit  features.  They  should  not  be  framed  with  a  view  of 
restricting,  through  possible  benefitsy  the  liberty  of  any  man  as  respects  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  employment,  but  should  aim  primarily  at  affording  a  guaranty 
of  fair  play  in  determining,  in  the  first  instance,  the  conditions  under  which  men 
would  be  obliged  to  work  and  the  remuneration  to  be  paid ;  and,,  secondly,  the 
carrying  out  of  these  conditions  In  a  i^irit  of  fkir  play. 

**  One  thing  to  be  especially  aimed  at  in  the  construction  of  such  boards  would 
be  the  making  virtually  certain  of  the  possibility  of  grievances  or  conditions 
complained  of  being  made  known  to,  and  subject  to,  the  review  of  persons  in 
authority  over  and  above  the  parties  imme<llately  ef)ncerne<l,  where  the  parties 
fail  to  adjust  these  differences  between  themselves — this  to  be  carried  even  to 
the  point  that  directors,  if  need  be,  should  have»  where  the  numbers  to  be 
affected  are  likely  to  justify  it,  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  power  to  pass 
upon  it.  This  feature  will  probably  not  appeal  to  pit  bosses  and  managers  who 
may  desire  absolute  authority.  On  tl^  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  it  should  he 
possible  to  so  frame  a  constitution  for  these  boards  that  the  possibility  of  this 
review  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  discipline,  but  would  be  a  material 
assistance,  rather  than  a  handicap,  to  those  who  are  charged  with  responsi- 
bility. 
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"What  might  be  expectetl  of  boards  of  this  lilml  would  he  that  employees 
before  taking  up  any  question  with  the  officers  of  the  company  would  try  to 
adjust  or  settle  it  among  themselves.  Failing  adjustment  in  this  manner,  differ- 
ences and  difficulties  would  be  presente<l  to  the  officers  of  the  company,  nut  by 
tlie  individuals  immediately  affected,  but  by  the  duly  constituted  representa- 
tives chosen  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  all.  Having  had  a  preliminary  sifting 
In  this  manner,  cases  could  be  brought  before  a  committee  of  the  board,  or 
before  the  whole  board  in  any  one  Industry,  for  adjustment.  If  it  should  be 
found  that  an  individual  board  could  not  definitely  determine  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, there  might  be  brought  a  further  appeal  on  stated  conditions  to  a 
board  chosen  to  represent  the  Industry  as  a  whole,  or  a  gi'oup  of  allle<l  indus- 
tries, the  puri)ose  here  being  to  get  away  to  a  degree,  for  puriH)ses  of  adjust- 
ment, from  the  parties  immecllately  concerned,  but  not  wholly  away  from  parties 
likely  to  be  ultimately  affected.  This  would  make  it  an  essential  that  all  mem- 
bers of  such  boards,  excepting,  possibly,  persons  chosen  as  chairman,  refei*ees, 
or  umpires,  should  be  persons  actually  employed  In  the  Industry  or  connected 
with  it  in  some  way,  not  persons  chosen  from  outside.  It  should  be  possible, 
however,  for  workmen  to  select  one  or  more  of  their  number  who  could  give 
their  entire  time  to  acting  In  a  representative  capacity  and  pay  them  a  salary 
l)endlng  their  acting  in  such  capacity. 

**  I  think,  in  a  very  rough  way,  this  covers  the  points  mentioned  in  our  con- 
versation. I  really  hesitate  to  send  this  letter  in  such  rough  outline  and  with- 
out care  in  preparation.  I  believe  so  strongly  in  never  advising  in  regtird  to 
any  situation  until  one  has  made  oneself  familiar  with  all  Its  phases  that  I  feel 
I  am  running  a  great  risk  in  even  setting  forth  what  this  letter  contains,  as 
there  may  be  conditions  or  reasons  which  will  render  Its  suggestions  wholly 
inapplicable  to  some  of  the  Industries  >\ith  referen(»e  to  which  consideration  Is 
invited." 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  been  aske<l.  I^Ir.  Rockefeller — It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  to  have  you  make  more  clear  just  how  this  committee  Is  selectetl  In  the 
plan  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  19th  instant? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Just  how  the  committee  is  selectetl? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  RocKEFEiXER,  Jr.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so.    Yon  mean  the  committee  of  2.1? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  the  committee  of  2.*) — is  that  the  only  committee 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh..  I  confess  that  I  was  confused :  I  tlumght  there  was  a 
subcommittee  of  three. 

Mr.  RocKEFELXJCR,  Jr.  I  think  tlie  confusion  arises  because  you  have  liatl 
that  in  your  mind  from  the  correspondence  and  the  suggestions  ma<le  from 
time  to  time  by  various  people.  I  assume  you  now  understand  what  has  been 
done? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RocKEFELTJCR,  Jr.  The  plan,  as  describe<l  in  my  statement  of  yesterday 
consists  of  a  committee  of  25.  I  think  2o,  individuals  selected  by  the  men  at 
each  camp,  and  notice  was  posted  at  each  camp  asking  the  men  to  assemble  In 
a  mass  meeting — a  meeting  at  which  neither  pit  bosses  nor  superintendent.*! 
should  be  admitted,  to  elect  by  ballot  from  their  number  one  representative  for 
every  250  men,  who  should  represent  the  men  in  taking  up  with  the  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  company  any  matters  of  mutual  concern,  who  .should  also 
represent  the  men  in  a  conference  with  the  officers  of  the  company  at  Denver 
from  time  to  time.  These  men  thus  elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  min- 
ing camps  are  to  continue  to  represent  the  Interests  of  the  group  which  chose 
them  until  such  time  as  any  group  might  desire  by  similar  election  in  mass 
meeting  to  elect  some  successor  to  the  original  man  chosen. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  you  stated  yesterday,  I  believe, 
that  your  father,  during  the  12  years  In  which  he  has  held  an  Interest  in  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  has  received  a  return  of  $371,000  upon  his  stock; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  It  is,  Mr.  Chairman — I  will  look  In  the  state- 
ment—^371,000  on  the  capital  stock,  on  his  investment  in  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  stated  also  that  during  the  same  period  he  has  held 
bonds  as  follows:  (^^)h)rado  industrial  fives,  $14,500,000;  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron, 
general  fives,  $366,000. 
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'Mv.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  that  was  taken  from  th\n  statement.  Please 
read  that  again. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  stated  also,  if  I  nnderstoml  you  correctly,  that  he 
lias  held  bonds  as  follows:  Colorado  Industrial  fives,  J?14,500,000 ;  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron,  general  fives,  $366,000. 

Mr.  Rockefelij:r,  Jr.  I  must  have  made  the  statement  from  this  statement, 
which  reads:  "Colorado  Industrial  fives,  personal  holdings,  $13,450,000,  par 
value." 

Chairman  Walbh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rockefelleb  Jr.  General  mortgage  fives,  $376,000,  par  value.  I  think 
those  must  be  the  two  items. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  guess  so.  I  gathered  that  from  the  record  as  I  ran 
along  and  may  not  have  got  It  correct ;  but  it  is  correct  enough  for  the  purposes 
of  this  question.  You  also  state<l  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  had  not 
defaulted  on  its  bonds;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RocKEFELTJCR,  Jr.  It  has  not  defaulted  to  my  knowledge. 

(/hairman  Walsh.  I  have  made  a  calculation  on  the  basis  of  those  figures 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  (interrupting).  Pardon  me;  they  have  not  defaulted 
to  my  knowle<lge. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  made  a  calculation  on  the  basis  of  these  figures 
which  shows  that  your  father  received  during  these  12  years  income  on  the 
bonds  amounting  to  $8,889,000,  and  on  the  stocks  $371,000,  making  in  all 
.$9,260,000  income  from  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  Is  that  approximately 
correct? 

Mr.  RocKEFEUJs,  Jr.  I  have  not  figured  it  that  way.  I  have  simply  figured 
the  return  In  rate  per  cent  on  the  total  investment. 

Chairman  Waij^h.  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  if  possible,  the  actual  amount  of 
cash  gotten  by  your  father. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  can  give  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  analyze  it  this  way,  with  this  little  difference  in  fig- 
ures. $14,500,000.  Colorado  industrial  fives,  5  i>er  cent  for  12  years,  $8,670,000; 
$366,000  C.  F.  &  I.,  general  fives,  $219,000;  Income  on  stocks,  $371,000,  making 
a  total  of  $9,260,000. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  very  likely  correct  and  doubtless,  if  you  have 
figured  it;  I  have  not  figured  it. 

•  Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  give  you  this  when  I  have  finished,  so  that  you  may 
verify  the  figures.  I  believe  you  state^l  that  you  could  not  give  the  number  of 
employees  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  normal  years  employe<l  there? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

(^'hairman  W^albh.  Mr.  Welborn  has  stated  that  the  numl>er  of  employees 
eniployeti  In  normal  years  Is  about  15,000;  would  you  accept  that  as  correct  If 
It  does  so  appear  in  his  testimony? 

Mr.  RocKEiiiXLER,  Jr.  I  should. 

C/halrman  Walsh.  The  combined  statement  shows  then  that  your  father's 
total  Income  has  been  $9,260,000,  while  the  employees  have  received  in  wages 
$02.0(K),000,  I  believe  you  stated? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes;  approximately. 

f*halrman  Walsh.  Through  that  period. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  consider  it  Just  and  socially  desirable  that 
I.'), 000  employees  should  have  worked  for  12  years,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  cripplefl  and  sacrlfied  their  lives — that  they  should  at  least  receive 
10  times  as  great  a  return  as  one  man  who  has  never  visited  the  property 
through  that  period  and  whose  representative  has  visited  it  but  once? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  strictly  as  a  matter  of  investment,  you 
put  your  money  in  a  savings  bank  and  you  get  at  least  81  or  4  per  cent,  and 
the  total  Income  my  father  has  gotten  has  not  run  as  high  as  4  i)er  cent.  I 
can  not  see  that  there  Is  any  particular  connection  between  what  a  man  gets 
for  money  that  he  lends  and  what  may  be  paid  in  any  industry  as  the  total 
in  wages  to  the  employees  of  that  industry. 

Chairman  Walsh.  My  question  is  finally,  would  you  consider  it  Just  and 
socially  desirable  that  15,000  employees  who  had  worked  for  12  years  and  many 
of  them  have  been  crippled  and  sacrificed  their  lives,  should,  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  receive  10  times  as  gi'eat  a  return  as  one  man  who  had  not  visited  the 
pri)perty — as  a  matter  of  social  Justice? 

I^Ir.  Rockefkllkr,  Jr.  I  can  not  make  any  comparative  statement.  I  think 
the  employees  should  receive  full  wages,  and  I  think  they  have.    I  think  capital 
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Is  entitled  to  a  fair  retttrn.     Tliere  has  not  been  a  fair  return.     I  tfiink  us 
between  tlie  two,  the  employees  have  fared  better  than  the  capital. 

Cbairman  VVausm«  Uow  much  more  wpold  you  collider  a  fair  return? 

Mr.  RocKJEFELLEB,  Jr.  On  cai>ital'i 

Chairman  Walsh.  On  capital,  considering  the  oooditiocis  in  Ckikir«do  sncli 
as  yon  did  observe  wlien  you  were  tl^re  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  RocKEFKLLEs,  Jr.  The  rate  of  5  per  cent  on  the  ordinary  bond  we  tiionstit 
was  about  the  fair  bond  interest.  There  are  bonds  often  that  pay  6  per  cent. 
Around  tliere  would  seem  to  be  n  fair  return  for  mon^  loaned  on  bondss.  I 
sbould  regard  the  return  of  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  on  tbe  cai^h 
invested  in  any  industrial  enterprise  as  utterly  inadequate  Certainly  capital 
could  not  long  be  led  into  iudut^ry  on  any  such  return  as  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Which  would  be  utterly  inadequate,  then,  to  property 
stimulate  investment  of  capital  in  industries? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent,  certainly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  ;)ust  wanted  to  gather  what  you  meant  by  that  belnj? 
utterly  inadequate. 

Mr.  itocKETEULEs,  Jr.  Two-thirds  of  1  per  cent. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  be  utterly  inadequate  for  what? 

Mr.  Rockxi>t;ller»  Jr.  To  stimulate  capital  to  go  into  industries.  Capital 
naturally  flows  into  savings  banks  at  ^  or  4  per  cent,  where  there  is  no  rl^, 
where  the  capitul  can  be  drawn  out  at  any  time,  rather  tlmn  into  indnatry 
where  the  risk  is  eoonuous  and  where  the  capital  can  not  be  drawn  out  at  the 
will  of  the  investor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  I  am  going  to  leave  the  subject  of  gmieral  indus- 
tries, as  well  as — I  believe  I  made  a  request  for  you  to  kindly  produce  to  tlie 
eoimnission  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  from  which  that  quotation  was 
that  you  read  to  us. 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Jr.  I  did  not  understand  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  glad  to  iHrodnce  the  letter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  produce  the  original  letter. 

(See  Rockefeller,  jr..  Exhibit  No.  3.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  enough  data  to  get  that  letter? 

Mr.  RocKEFBLLEB,  Jr.  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  would  leave  your  direct  examl> 
nation  on  the  general  industrial  topics  as  well  as  on  Colorado,  and  call  your 
attention  now  particularly  to  tbe  w^ork  of  the  foundation  or  the  philanthropic 
activities  of  your  fatlier  and  the  organizations  which  he  had  created.  Of  what 
philanthropic  foundations  are  you  a  trustee? 

Mr.  RocssFKLLEE,  Jr.  Ttie  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  General  EVhicatton 
Board,  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  the  International  Sanitary  Commission  one  of  your 
activities? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  International  Health  Commission  is  one  of  the 
organizations  created  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  as  a  subsidiary  organiza- 
tion to  deal  with  certain  particular  questions.  I  did  not  know  that  you  in- 
cluded in  your  request  tlie  subsidiary  organizations^ 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  perhaps  I  did  not.  I  ilo  not  know  that  we  did.  But 
just  briefly  explain  whether  or  not  it  stands  upon  any  different  basis  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  General  Education  Board,  and  tbe  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Researcli. 

Mr.  Rogkefelljeb,  Jr.  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  so,  please  brieHy  state  what  it  la, 

Mr.  Rock£i>islleb,  Jr.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  an<l  the  General  Education 
Board  and  the  Rockefeller  Institute  all  have  their  own  ind^>endent  separate 
funds  and  boards  of  trustees  and  oflicers.  The  International  Health  Conunission 
is  an  organization  create<l  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  questions  of  healtlu  At  the  moment  it  is  dealing  with  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  hookworm  disease  throughout  tlie  world,  as  a  previous  organization, 
whose  work  it  has  taken  over,  dealt  with  the  hookworm  disease  in  the  Southern 
States  of  this  country. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  those  foundations  established  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
fellejr? 

Mr.  Rockefslleb,  Jr.  May  I  just  atld  one  word 

Chairman  Walsh.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  In  connection  with  that  question:  That  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Commission  has  no  funds  of  its  own.    Its  funds  are  received  from 
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the  Rockefeller  Foundation.    That  was  set  forth  in  an  answer  to  one  of  the 
questions  in  one  of  the  questionnaires. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  those  foundations  established  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller? 

Mr.  RocKEFKLLEBi  Jr.  They  were. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  what  other  philanthropic  and  civic,  educational,  or 
religious  agencies  are  you  a  member  of  the  governing  board? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Hygiene,  which  is  a  small  organization  which  has  been  dealing  with 
certain  social  questions  for  several  years  past.  I  am  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  church  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  do  not  at  the  moment 
think  of  any  other. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  civic  organizations  of  any  sort? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  educational  organizations  other  than  those  which  you 
have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  Not  that  I  recall. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  advise  with  your  father  in  advance  of  the  estab* 
lishment  of  these  foundations? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  My  father  has  always  advised  with  me  and  the  other 
members  of  his  staff  on  these  matters. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tou  were  therefore  familiar  with  the  purpose,  method, 
instruction,  and  method  of  management,  and  results  of  these  various  founda* 
tions? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Quite  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  In  addition  given  considerable  study  to  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  private  benevolences  to  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions, to  government.  Industry,  and  the  like? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  in  connection  with  these  several  organizations,  I 
have. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  proportion  of  your  time,  would  you  say,  during  the 
past  18  years,  since  the  General  Education  Board  was  established,  have  you 
given  to  studying  the  management  of  these  philanthropies? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  Of  course,  during  the  past  18  years  I  have  not  given  any 
time 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  That  is,  study  and  management,  also,  I 
might  add. 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  Yes.  During  the  past  18  years  I  have  not  of  necessity 
given  any  time  to  the  study  and  management  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
because  that  was  founded  about  18  months  ago ;  only  that  long  has  It-  been  in 
existence.  The  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  has  been  in  existence  some  4  or  5 
years,  possibly. 

Chalrnuin  Walsh.  Your  father's  philanthropies  have  extended  over  a  period 
longer  than  18  years,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Since  his  early  boyhood. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  question  I  asked  you  was:  What  proportion  of  your 
time,  during  the  past  13  years,  since  the  General  Education  Board  was  estab- 
lished, have  you  given  to  studying  the  management  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  foun- 
dations? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  thought  you  said  these  foundations. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  probably  did. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  why  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  difficult, 
as  I  stated  this  morning,  to  accurately  approach  even  a  guess  as  to  how  much 
time  I  give  to  philanthropic  and  educational  matters  and  how  much  to  business 
matters.  Our  office  Is  so  organized  that  we  deal  with  any  of  the  problems  that 
come  up  in  the  day — educational,  business,  philanthropic;  whatever  does  come 
up.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  I  might  spend  all  of  to-day  on  matters  bearing 
on  the  foundation.  I  might  spend  no  time  for  a  week  from  this  on  on  such 
matters.  I  might  spend  to-morrow  half  an  hour  on  matters  connected  with  the 
General  Education  Board,  or  I  might  spend  to-morrow,  as  I  should  If  I  were 
not  to  be  here,  sitting  with  the  board  during  the  entire  day,  because  Us  meeting 
comes  to-morrow.  And  so  It  Is  Irregular,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  difficult  for  me 
to  make  a  specific  ans\ver  to  the  question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  approximate  or  compare  the  proportionate  time 
given  during  the  past  13  years  to  the  study  of  philanthropic  questions  and  the 
management  of  philanthropies  with  the  proportionate  time  you  have  given  to 
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the  study  of  Industrial  questions,  such  as  have  been  presented  since  you  have 
been  on  the  witness  stand  at  this  hearing? 

Mr.  RocKEFBLUCs,  Jr.  I  have  given  very  little  time  to  the  study  of  industrial 
questions.  As  I  have  stated  in  answer  to  other  questions,  those  are  questions 
which  I  have  not  taken  up  to  any  extent. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  total  amount  to  date  of  your  father's  public 
giving? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There  is  no  accurate  record  that  I  am  familiar  with, 
at  least  no  record  has  been  made.  I  think,  if  I  may  make  a  guess,  Mr.  Chair* 
man,  as  close  as  possible  that  it  would  approximate  a  quarter  of  a  billion  of 
dollars. 

Chairman  Wat.sh.  Of  these  gifts  what  totals  have  been  given  to  foundations 
established  by  Mr.  Rockefeller? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  One  hundred  millions  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
About  thirty^three  or  thirty-four  millions  at  present  In  the  hands  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board,  and  that  I  must  explain.  Another  larger  gift  has  been 
made  to  the  board,  but  as  regards  a  portion  of  the  income  my  father  at  the 
time  of  the  making  reserved  the  right  to  designate  the  objects  to  which  such 
portion  should  be  given  within  the  corporate  purposes  of  the  board.  And  in 
that  way  certain  moneys  were  given  to  the  University  of  Chicago  and  to  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research.  So  that  the  funds  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Education  Board,  those  funds  having  passed  out,  amount 
to  about  $33,000,000. 

Chairman  Walsh.  About  what  amount  has  been  given  otlier  than  through 
the  foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  the  total  of  the  gifts  to  the 

Chairman  Walsh.  Subtract  the  gifts  from  the  total  and  we  would  have  the 
approximate,  I  would  suggest. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Ikledical  Research  has 
received  something  under  $10,000,000  direct  from  my  father,  I  should  say,  not 
Including  the  gift  of  two  and  one-quarter  millions  made  recently,  but  not  yet 
paid,  through  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  But  it  would  not  be  accurate  to 
count  that  both  in  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  in  the  Institute  for  Medical 
Research.  Therefore,  I  should  say  that  the  gifts  tlms  far  to  the  Rock^eller  In- 
stitute would  represent  In  round  fijErures  about  $10,000,000;  to  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  about  $34,000,000;  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  $100,000,000; 
to  the  University  of  Chicago,  about  $33,000,000  or  $34,000,000.  I  have  added 
to  the  sum  of  those  four  or  five  figures,  a  figure  which  it  seems  to  me  would 
about  approximate  what  my  father's  further  and  separate  gifts  have  been  along 
those  lines  during  the  many  years  in  which  he  has  been  interested  In  such 
matters. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  more  public  service  has  been  rendered 
through  the  foundations  than  would  have  been  rendered  if  Mr.  Rockefeller  had 
given  these  amounts  to  employees  in  industries  in  which  he  had  investments? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  my  father  has  always  felt,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  certainly  have,  very  cordial  sympathy  with  his  feeling,  that  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  philanthropy  is  the  investment  of  money  in  the  building  up  of  pro- 
ductive industry.  I  think  at  the  same  time  he  has  felt  that  while  that  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  highest  and  most  productive  forms  for  the  use  of  money, 
that  there  were  certain  things  which  could  best  be  accomplished  by  gifts  of 
sums  to  other  organizations,  e<lucational,  philanthropic,  etc. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  had  a  description  prepared  for  you,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  of  what  might  have  been  accomplished  if  the  sums  which  have 
been  given  through  your  benefactions  of  various  kinds,  had  been  given  in 
increased  wages  or  improve<l  the  conditions  of  labor  and  standards  of  living 
in  the  communities  from  which  the  investments  of  IMr.  Rockefeller  have  drawn 
the  profits? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  plea.se  describe  Mr.  Rockefeller's  purpose  in 
establishing  foundations  as  a  means  through  which  to  render  public  service. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Generally  speaking,  the  various  lines  of  activities 
which  are  being  carried  on  through  these  several  foundations  were  to  a  smaller 
extent  carried  on  by  my  father  i)ersonally  prior  to  the  establishment  of  these 
foundations.  And  In  assisting  him,  as  assistance  to  him  in  carrying  on  those 
private  philanthropies  and  educational  matters,  those  who  had  been  on  his 
personal  staff  have  been  his  associates  and  assistants.  As  my  father's  desire 
and  ability  to  enlarge  his  contributions  in  the  interest  of  education  and  of 
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general  matters  of  intere«!t  to  humanity  at  large  increased,  he  commenced 
to  feel  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  crystallize  into  sepiarate  and  distinct 
organizations  the  ifeveral  activities  which  he  had  been  carrying  on  himself. 
The  first  one  which  was  thus  created  was  the  General  Education  Board.  Up 
to  that  time  my  father  had  been  making  contributions  to  educational  institu- 
tions as  a  result  of  studies  and  inquiries  made  by  his  own  associates  and 
representatives.  He  came  to  feel  that  a  larger  and  more  permanent  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  United  States  as  a  whole  could 
be  rendered  were  he  not  to  limit  the  Information  and  advice  which  he  received 
in  i*egard  to  giving  to  such  purposes  to  the  group,  necessarily  small,  of  hia 
own  advisers,  but  rather  to  place  in  the  hands  of  an  Increasingly  large  group 
the  responsibilities  for  the  wise  giving  of  such  funds.  And  so  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  General  Education  Board,  as  the  personnel  of  the  board  Itself 
clearly  will  indicate,  it  was  my  father's  desire  and  purpose  to  bring  In  to  the 
counsels  in  considering  and  dispensing  these  funds,  as  broad  and  intelligent 
and  representative  a  group  of  men,  well  equipped  to  consider  such  questions, 
ns  might  be  brought  together.  That  covers  his  purpose  generally  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  General  Education  Board.  Shall  I  speak  of  the  other  founda- 
tions similarly?  '^        -n**^ 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes ;  I  would  like  you  to  go  as  exhaustively  as  you  think 
the  Importance  of  the  subject  demands  into  the  question.  The  commission 
would  like  to  be  fully  Informed  as  to  your  father's  purpose  In  establishing 
foundations,  as  fully  as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do.  We  think  that  would  be 
the  best  sort  of  information  we  can  get  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  There  came  to  my  father  also  the  growing  impression 
that  one  of  the  great  causes  of  misery  in  the  world  was  disease.  That  if  in 
any  way  he  might  be  able  to  make  a  contribution  toward  the  securing  of  infor- 
mation which  would  lead  to  the  prevention  of  disease  and  i)osslbly  to  the 
eradication  of  disease  In  some  lines,  he  would  be  making  a  real  and  permanent 
contribution  to  the  welfare,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the  world  at  large. 
Tlie  Idea  of  rae<lical  rest*drch  was,  in  his  ndnd,  a  field  not  frequently  entered 
by  philanthropists  because  so  frequently  unproductive  and  because  so  costly. 
Believing  it  to  be  an  important  field  he  undertook  to  enter  It.  And  starting, 
as  has  been  his  custom  In  the  development  of  these  several  foundations,  he 
made  his  first  gift  in  a  small  and  modest  way,  amounting  to  $200,000,  to  be 
drawn  upon  as  a  board  of  the  most  competent  medical  directors  whom  he 
could  get  together  should  see  fit.  These  men  used  the  funds  placed  at  their 
disposal  In  the  employment  of  trained  men  to  study  various  problems  of  dis- 
ease. The  men  so  emplojred  worked  in  various  laboratories.  There  was  no 
plan  as  to  the  future,  there  was  no  suggestion  by  my  father  as  to  how  this 
work  should  develop.  For  It  had  always  been  his  feeling  that  those  who  are 
most  highly  trained  and  fully  versetl  in  any  such  matters  should  be  the  ones 
alone  to  lay  the  plans  and  to  execute  them. 

The  preliminary  gift  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  led  the  directors  in 
whose  hands  it  was  placed  to  develop  several  men  of  special  ability  as  Investi- 
j-'ators  as  disease.  As  to  whether  these  Investlerations  should  be  centered  In  thla 
city  or  that  was  not  suggested  by  my  father.  The  question  of  whether  such  an 
institute,  if  it  took  definite  form,  should  be  related  to  some  existing  university 
or  other  Institution  was  not  treated  of  by  my  father.  That  and  all  of  the  ques- 
tions In  regard  to  the  development  of  tills  work  of  medical  research,  as  Is  his 
universal  custom,  was  left  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  board  of  able 
experts  into  whose  hands  he  had  committed  this  trust.  The  result  was  that 
little  by  little  those  different  problems  commenced  to  solve  themselves.  But, 
without  taking  your  time  to  trace  the  development,  the  present  situation  Is  that 
the  Uockefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Research  has  a  laboratory  building,  a  hos- 
pital In  this  city,  and  it  Is  constructing  an  additional  laboratory  building  where 
a  number  of  highly  trained  medical  experts  are  associated  together  In  studying 
such  meillcal  problems  as  the  board  of  medical  advisers  who  direct  their  work 
from  time  to  time  suggest  and  designate.  That  is,  generally,  the  development 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Research. 

I  may  say  that  the  studies  are  now  along  the  line  of  one  disease,  now  another, 
as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago  when  an  effort  was  made  to  arrive  at  the  cause 
and  the  possible  cure  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  That  effort  was  successfid, 
and  whereas  cerebrospinal  meningitis  always  exacted  a  deadly  toll  up  to  that 
time  of  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  affected  with  the  disease,  as  tlie  result  of  the 
application  of  the  remedy  which  was  discovered  through  the  able  me<llcal  men 
working  In  the  Institute,  the  first  600  cases  that  were  observed  subsequent  to  the 
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discovery  of  thia  remedy',  reduced  the  average  from  75  per  cent  of  deaths  to 
25  per  cent  of  deaths. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  number  of  cases?  '   • 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  In  600  cascvs.  So  that,  I  suppose,  it  would  be  fair  t*> 
Bay  dOO  lives  which  otherwise  would  have  been  sacrificed  were  saved  in  that 
first  600  cases.  The  remedy  has  been  used  quite  generally  throughout  different 
partd  of  the  world  since,  and  as  Is  customary  with  all  of  the  discoveries — of  any 
discoveries  that  may  be  made  in  any  such  institute — after  they  have  been  tried 
out  they  are  turned  over  to  the  public  to  be  used  in  the  general  interest  of  the 
public.  That,  in  brief,  outlines  the  purpose  which  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research  was  organized  to  meet  and  the  method  of  Its  development. 

The  Roclcefeller  Foundation  w*as  the  most  recent  development.  It  was  organ- 
ised in  order  that  the  various  lines  of  altruistic  and  other  endeavor,  many  of 
which  my  father  had  up  to  the  time  of  its  organization  been  endeavoring  to 
assist  through  personal  contributions  might  continue  to  receive  In  increasing 
amount  the  attention  of  those  who  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  fund.  The  fund 
was  purposely  made  very  broad  in  its  purpose,  because  it  has  been  my  father's 
view  that  each  generation  can  best  determine  what  its  own  iq)eclfic  needs  are, 
and  that  he  who  endeavors  in  advance  to  prescribe  for  what  purposes,  as  the 
years  go  by,  a  fund  shall  be  used,  is  not  as  apt  to  render  as  useful  service  to 
mankind,  to  humanity,  as  he  who  leaves  the  decision  as  to  the  use  of  that  money 
to  tlie  best  judgment  of  such  groups  as  may  in  each  successive  generation  be  in 
charge  of  the  fund.  The  fund  is  so  organized  that  any  purpose,  any  object, 
which  comes  within  the  broad  field  of  being  helpful  in  the  development  of 
civilization  and  benefiting  humanity  can  be  undertaken,  as  is  state<1  in  the 
charter,  which  has  l>een  made  a  part  of  one  of  the  questionnaires.  I  think,  gen- 
erally, that  covers  the  situation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  Mr,  Rockefeller  himself  formulated  his  purpose  and 
his  viewpoint  in  any  written  publication? 

Mr.  RociLEFELiJCB,  Jr.  Kever. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  would  call  your  attention  specifically  to  the  autobiog- 
raphy printed  in  sections,  In  the  World's  Work  in  1908-9. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  assumed  that  you  meant  his  purpose  with  reference 
to  any  one  of  these  specific  foundations. 

Chairman  Walsh.  No  ;  not  In  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  RocKEFELUKB,  Jr.  My  answer  was  In  answer  to  that  question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  as  a  general  point  of  view  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  recall  the  publication  to  which  you  refer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  These  articles  were  afterwards  collected  and  published  In 
book  form,  were  they? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  see  they  are  called  "  Random  Reminiscences  of  Men  and 
Events."  by  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Copyright  1909— -1908-9.  What  led  to  his  writing  this 
series  of  articles,  if  you  know%  Mr,  Rockefeller? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  presume  It  was  as  much  as  anything  the  result  of  the 
desire  of  his  family,  expressed  for  many  years,  to  have  him  put  down  in 
writing  his  own  views  with  reference  to  matters  of  general  Importance;  and 
we  had  hoped  his  own  views  and  experiences  In  the  history  of  his  life.  I  have 
tried  for  many  years  to  interest  him  In  preparing  for  his  descendants  an  outline 
of  his  life  history.    This  is  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  get. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  the  Initiative  was  taken  by  his  family  In  having  these 
written  ? 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  any  special  reason  for  issuing  this  biography 
through  that  particular  publication,  the  World's  Work? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  the  articles  written  entirely  by  your  father  or  pre- 
pared In  outline  for  him? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB  Jr.  I  did  not  personally  have  to  do  with  the  preparation 
of  the  articles  or  have  any  part  in  the  work,  so  I  could  not  state  definitely  on 
that  subject. 

Chairman  Walsh.  After  the  family  had  got  to  the  point  where  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller was  willing  to  do  this,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  a  part  of 
his  object  to  give  the  public  his  views  about  private  business  and  public  giving? 
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Mr.  RocKEFEXLEB,  Jr.  I  do  not  know  as  to  his  motive  in  writing  tboae 
chapters. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  he  ever  mention  it  to  yon? 

Mr.  RocKBFELUSR,  Jr.  No ;  he  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  any  special  effort  made  upon  the  part  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  or  his  family  or  his  personal  advisers  to  give  any  special  circulation 
to  the  magazine  containing  the  articles? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Quite  the  contrary,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tlie  book  that  followed,  was  It  put  out  in  general  circu- 
lation, or  was  there  any  effort  made  to  circulate  it? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  think  it  was  published  and  put  on  sale  as  any  other 
book  w;ould  be. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  other  book? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Certainly,  the  family  made  no  effort  in  that  regard. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Nor  himself? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Nor  himself,  Indeed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  has  been  Mr.  Rockefeller's  basis  of  selection  of 
members  for  the  various  foundations,  namely,  what  types  of  men,  what  types 
of  experience,  has  he  endeavored  to  secure  for  the  foundations? 

Mr.  R0CKEFEL1.EB,  Jr.  In  the  selection  of  the  directors  of  the  several  founda- 
tions Mr.  Rockefeller  has  been  guided  very  largely  by  the  suggestions  made  to 
him  by  his  advisers,  and  they  have  sought  suggestions  on  various  hands.  In 
connection  with  the  board  of  medical  directors  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
I  think  I  myself  had  to  do  with  the  effort  to  ascertain  who  among  the  medical 
men  of  the  country  ranked  highest  as  medical  authorities,  and  I  conferred  in 
that  study  with  various  people.  I  think  the  board  as  finally  made  up  was 
suggested  entirely  to  my  father  by  myself  and  my  associates  who  had  that 
matter  In  charge. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  suggest  the  names  of  various  persons  to  your 
father,  yourself  and  these  advisers,  from  whom  he  finally  selected  the  trustees 
which  he  desired? 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLEB,  Jr.  My  recollection  is  not  clear,  but  I  think  It  would  be 
only  in  line  with  our  usual  method  in  making  recommendations  to  him  on  any 
matter  to  make  them  as  concrete  as  possible.  I  think  it  Is  highly  probable 
that  we  suggested  specific  names,  having  gone  over  the  field  carefully,  and 
having  arrived  at  a  list  for  final  consideration  which  we  felt  we  could  prop- 
erly recommend. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  have  had  taken  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Starr  J, 
Murphy  before  the  Senate  committee  on  the  question  of  chartering  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  the  following  statement.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  correctly 
represents  the  tyi)e  of  men  you  are  endeavoring  to  get : 

**  We  find  that  the  kind  of  man  you  want  on  these  boards  are  men  of  wide 
vision,  men  of  wide  experience,  and  of  sound  wisdom,  and  men  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  work  which  Is  before  them,  and  who  are  willing  to  give  freely  of  their 
time.  None  of  the  members  of  our  board  receive  a  dollar  compensation  for 
their  work,  and  some  of  them  come  thousands  of  miles  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  these  boards  and  give  freely  of  their  time  and  strength  to  the  public  service. 
That  is  all  we  wish  to  preserve." 

Mr.  RocKEFETXEB,  Jr.  I  think  that  describes  very  admirably  what  Is  usually 
In  mind  In  the  selection  of  men  for  these  boards. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  vacancies  occurred  upon  these  boards  from  time  to 
time  since  the  original  Institution? 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  think  In  all  the  boards,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  members 
are  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  only,  the  first  board  being  divided  by 
lot  into  three  groups,  one  serving  for  one  year,  another  group  for  two  years, 
and  another  group  for  three  years,  and  as  vacancies  have  occurred,  successors 
to  the  original  occupants  of  the  position  have  been  elected  by  the  board. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  resi)ect,  if  at  all,  have  the  boards  as  at  first 
constituted  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  been  changed,  so  far  as  type  of  men  and  ex- 
perience, as  placed  upon  the  board  as  vacancies  have  occurred,  are  concerned? 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Vacancies  which  have  occurred  have  been  few  In 
number.  In  the  board  of  medical  directors  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  one 
vacancy,  I  think,  has  occurred  by  death.  The  man  who  took  the  place  of  Dr. 
Herter,  who  died,  was  Dr.  Theodore  C.  Janeway,  a  man  of  the  same  general 
type.  In  the  Gteneral  Education  Board,  the  men,  as  I  recall  at  the  moment, 
whose  places  have  become  vacant  have  been  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin,  who 
died;  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden;  and  I  think  ex-President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
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formerly  president  of  Brown  University.  I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment  any 
other  vacancies  that  have  occurred  In  that  board.  Men  of  genially  similar 
type  have  been  selected  by  the  members  of  the  board,  as  a  body,  who  were  In 
existence  at  the  time  vacancies  came  up  to  be  filled. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  are  those  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Who  have  been  added? 
.  Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not  got  the  list  at  hand. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good.  I  will  reach  it  later.  What  method  of  removal 
of  trustees  has  been  provided  in  the  various  laws  incorporating  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's foundations? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  recall  that  any  method  of  removal  hds  been 
incorporated.  As  I  have  stated,  In  all  instances  the  term  of  office  for  the 
members  of  the  board  is  fixed  at  three  years,  so  that  if  it  was  desirable  to 
replace  a  man  it  would  be  possible  to  do  so  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  his 
place  would  be  filled  by  some  one  else  at  the  end  of  his  term.  But  the  men 
who  have  been  selected  have  been  chosen,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  view  to  tbe 
selection  of  such  men  as  It  might  be  hoped  would  be  continued  in  office  after 
their  Initial  term  had  expired  for  such  longer  term  as  they  might  find  them- 
selves able  to  serve. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  contemplate  any  conditions  under  which  pri- 
vately endowed  corporations  might  become  a  menace  either  to  the  general 
cause  of  education  or  to  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  You  speak  now  of  any  form  of  endowment  of  universi- 
ties, or  is  it  a  general  question? 

Chairman  Walsh.  First,  as  a  general  question. 

Mr.  RocKEFELTJCR,  Jr.  Is  that  In  substance,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask,  the 
last  of  the  six  questions  which  the  commission  sent  to  me?  Because  It  Is  so 
nearly  like  It  that  I  assume  It  is,  and  I  have  prepared  a  brief  written  answer, 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  read  if  I  may. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  may  read  the  answer,  l>ecause  I  do  not  have  ques- 
tion 6  fixed  in  mind,  and  if  your  answer  does  not  answer  my  question  I  will 
propound  It  again. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Question  6  Is,  "  Do  the  large  foundations  constitute  a 
possible  menace  either  to  the  general  cause  of  education  or  to  the  indnstrial 
welfare  of  the  people?    If  so,  what  regulation  or  supervision  is  desirable?  " 

Answering  in  respect  to  the  two  foundations  with  which  I  am  connected — by 
those,  of  course,  I  mean  the  General  Education  Board  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation — the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Metlical  Research  we  have  not  re- 
garded as  a  foundation  In  the  same  sense.  It  having  a  specific  purpose  [reading]  : 

"The  two  foundations  with  which  I  am  connected,  namely,  the  Rockefrfler 
Foundation  and  the  General  Education  Board,  are  not  endowed ;  their  funds, 
both  as  regards  principal  and  Interest,  in  accordance  with  the  deeds  of  gift,  are 
subject  to  distribution  at  any  time  In  the  discretion  of  the  trustees.  These 
corporations,  as  Is  true  of  all  modern  corporations,  are  subject  to  the  reserved 
power  of  the  legislative  bodies  which  created  them — ^to  modify  or  repeal  their 
charters  whenever  the  public  interests  require." 

Chairman  Walsh.  Under  what  conditions,  leaving  aside  your  foundations, 
would  you  consider  privately  endowed  foundations  might  become  a  menace  to 
either  the  general  cause  of  education  or  to  public  welfare? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  problem  with  which  I  have  been  engaged  most  is 
rather  how  such  foundations  could  be  made  serviceable  to  humanity.  I  have 
given  no  thought  to  the  other  phase  of  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  given  no  thought  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  these  large  endowed  foundations  might  become  a  menace  to  the  general 
cause  of  education  or  to  the  public  welfare  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not  thought  It  was  necessary  with  reference  to 
those  two  foundations  of  which  I  speak,  or  generally  to  broad  foundations, 
because  of  the  power  of  the  legislative  body  granting  the  charter  to  repeal  or 
mocUfy  the  charter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  your  answer  is  that  you  have  not  given  that  question 

any  thought?  ^  ^    »  ^ 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Not  beyond  thinking  that  that  seemed  to  be  an  absolute 

safeguard.  .  ',i  , 

Chairman  Walsh.  Not  beyond  the  thought  that  the  legislature  could  repeal 
it  if  the  members  or  the  people  were  so  inclined? 
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Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  had  such  confidence  In  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy that  I  have  felt  that  the  people  could  be  relied  upon  to  act  when  the 
necessity  arose. 

Chairman  Walsh.  During  the  period  that  the  question  of  granting  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Roclcefeller  Foundation  was  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  did  you  read  the  editorial  comments  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
and  the  magazine  articles  upon  the  subject? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  saw  a  part  of  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  steps  did  Mr.  Rockefeller's  advisers  take  to  secure 
copies  of  editorial  comment  upon  either  the  benefits  or  dangers  or  criticism 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  foundations? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  They  have  never  taken  any  definite  and  organized 
steps  to  secure  such  information. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  subscribe  to  the  clipping  service  during  the 
period  when  the  request  for  a  national  charter  was  before  Congress? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Very  possibly  at  that  time,  although  I  do  not  recall. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  personally  read  generally  the  comments  that 
were  made  by  the  publications  of  the  country  upon  the  subject  of  the  granting 
of  a  charter  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  How  generally  I  could  not  state;  I  saw  a  number  of 
comments. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  personally  secure  an  analysis — a  summary  of 
their  contents? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  did  not  personally  secure  an  analysis  or  summary  of 
their  contents — contents  of  the  criticisms,  you  mean?    . 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  of  the  criticism  or  comments  in  the  publications  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Not  generally,  but  I  have  had  In  mind  quite  clearly 
the  several  points  which  were  raised  at  that  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  Mr.  Rockefeller,  referring  to  your  father,  of  course, 
recognized  any  dangers  connected  with  the  future  of  foundations  establishect 
by  him? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  I  am  Justified  In  saying  that  he  has  thouglit,  as 
I  have  thought,  that  the  powers  of  the  legislative  bodies  granting  the  charters, 
to  niodi^  or  repeal  them,  made  that  risk  nil. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  feel  that  the  present  safeguards  give  adequate 
assurance  that  the  various  Rockefeller  Foundations  will  never  become  a 
menace? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  if  the  people,  as  the  years 
go  by,  perform  their  part. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  means  have  been  provided  by  which  the  public 
would  promptly  know  in  case  one  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundations  was  being 
used,  whether  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  against  the  public  interests? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  has  been  Increasingly  the  purpose  and  endeavor  of 
these  several  foundations  to  have  their  work  very  generally  known,  believing 
that  the  success  of  the  work,  particularly  in  the  foundation  which  has  a  very 
broad  scope,  would  depend  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  public  interest  and 
cooperation  in  the  use  of  the  fund. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  ever  rendered  a  public 
report? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  only  been  in  existence 
since,  I  think,  March,  1913.  Its  first  year  was  a  partial  year  and  no  report  was 
written.  Its  second  year  is  terminating  with  its  annual  meeting  this  week. 
A  report  Is  being  prepared — has  been,  I  think,  prepared — ^for  that  meeting.  It 
has  been  the  purpose  and  is  the  purpose  of  the  directors  of  the  foundation  to 
have  annual  reports  prepared  covering  fully  the  activities  of  the  preceding 
year,  but  although  such  reports  have  not  yet  been  made,  or  made  public,  for 
tiie  reasons  I  have  stated,  we  think  quite  extensive  publicity  has  been  given 
to  the  work  of  the  foundation,  and  it  is  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the  directors 
to  have  the  public  fully  informed  at  all  times  of  the  work  of  the  foundation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  that  will  include  what,  please,  Mr.  Rockefeller? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  What  methods  of  informing  the  public? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  these  reports;  what  will  go  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Rockefelijcr,  Jr.  Everything,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  directors  may  feel 
to  be  of  the  slightest  public  interest — everything  that  the  public  may  feel  the 
slightest  interest  in. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  When  was  the  first  publication  made  as  to  what  coa- 
stituted  tlie  $100,000,000  in  the  Rockefeller  Foundation? 

Mr.  RotncEFELLER,  Jr.  Do  you  mean  the  securities  which  went  to  make  up  the 
$100,000,000? 

Chairman    Walsh.  Yes;    the    securities    which    went    to    make    up     the 
$100,000,000? 

Mr.  R0CKEFEL1.EB,  Jr.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date.  I  think  the  first  publica- 
tion was  made  within  the  past  few  months. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  where  was  it  published? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  was  published  in  a  geutral  statement  that  was  girea 
out  by  the  officers  of  the  foundation  to  the  press  of  the  country. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  was  that  given  out  with  reference  to  the  submission 
of  the  questions  of  this  connnission  as  to  what  constituted  the  property  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation?  Was  it  after  the  questionnaire  of  the  commlssioxi 
was  submitted  to  you? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  it  was. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  was  tl^  same  information  given  to  the  press  that 
was  given  in  answer  to  the  questions  from  the  commission  as  to  that  point? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There  was.  The  first  questionnaire',  as  well  as  the 
second  questionnaire,  was  answered  with  the  utmost  care.  We  spent  days 
in  preparing  in  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  wsxy  po.ssible  the  answers  wliich 
were  requested,  and  it  seemed  to  the  members  of  the  foundation  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  material  thus  gotten  together  might  appropriately  be 
made  public  and  might  be  of  general  public  interest  without  waiting  for  the 
publication  of  the  annual  report.  The  general  question  of  Uie  foundation 
being  up  in  the  public  mind,  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  inquiry  of  this  com- 
mission, the  foundation  directors  thought  that  they  owed  it  to  the  public  to 
give  all  the  information  which  the  public  might  be  thought  to  be  interested  in. 
and  therefore  did  not  wait,  since  the  question  was  up,  until  the  annual  re- 
port, which  would  be  the  natural  yearly  time  at  which  publication  should  be 
made  of  such  information. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  stenographer  to  please  read  again 
my  question  and  ask  yon  to  kindly  give  me  a  direct  answer  to  it,  if  possible. 

The  Reporter  (reading) : 

"  When  was  that  given  out  with  reference  to  the  submission  of  the  questions 
of  this  commission  as  to  what  constituted  the  property  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation?  Was  it  after  the  questionnaire  of  the  commission  was  submitted 
to  you? 

*'  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  it  was. 

"  Chairman  Walsh.  And  was  the  same  information  given  to  the  press  that 
was  given  in  answer  to  the  questions  from  the  commission  as  to  that  point?'' 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Portions  of  it,  would  be  the  answer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  that  the  first  public  announcement  as  to  the  character 
of  the  securities  which  constituted  the  $100,000,000? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  was 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  the  size  of  an  endowment  be  limited  in  the  incor- 
porating act  of  the  State  legislature,  or  of  Congress,  or  by  general  law  of  the 
State  or  Nation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  own  opinion  on  that  question  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  larger  the  foundation  the  safer  it  is,  because  the  more  sure  it  is  to 
attract  very  general  public  interest,  and  there  Is  nothing  that  could  be  so 
helpful  In  keeping  any  foundation  directed  along  lines  calculated  to  be  of 
service  to  the  recurring  generations  as  that  careful  and  critical  and  general 
public  attention  to  the  purposes  and  acts  of  such  foundation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Reporter,  I  wish  you  would  please  repeat  the 
question. 

The  Reporter  (reading)  : 

"  Should  the  size  of  an  endowment  be  limited  in  the  incorporating  act  of  the 
State  legislature,  or  Congress,  or  by  general  law  of  the  State  or  Nation?" 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  either  misunderstood  me  or  I  misunderstood  your 
answer. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  thought  I  was  conveying  my  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject  

Chairman  Walsh  (Interrupting).  Then  I  did  not  gather  It 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Jr.  (continuing).  Better  than  I  could  by  simply  saying 
yes  or  no.  Yes  or  no  does  not  give  the  Idea.  I  think  there  is  no  danger — 
rather  I  think  the  danger  is  less  with  a  large  foundation.    Therefore  I  think  it 
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• 

Is  not  necessary  to  safeguard  the — in  safeguarding  the  interest  of  the  public,  to 
limit  the  an^ount. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  foundations  be  requiretl  to  consume  tlieir  Income 
each  year  or  be  prohibited  from  sliowiug  an  increase  in  capital  out  of  Income 
accruals  for  a  stated  period  of  5  or  10  years,  say  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  suppose  you  mean,  Mr.  Cliairman,  should  a  general 
I)olicy  of  increasing  the  funds  be  entered  Into?  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  tlmt 
several  years  might  not  go  by  and  a  smi)lus  might  not  accumulate  which  might 
subsequently  be  more  than  expended ;  but  you  mean  the  general  policy,  do  you, 
of  increasing  the  fund? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  foundations  be  required  to  consume  their  income 
each  year,  or  be  prohibited  from  showing  an  increased  capital  out  of  income 
accruals? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  not  regard  such  a  requirement  necessary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  the  minimum  number  of  trustees  of  a  self-per- 
petuating body  be  prescribed  in  the  incorporating  act? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  think  it  would  be  wise. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Speaking  generally,  what  is  the  best  number  for  a  gov- 
erning board  of  a  large  foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  should  think  that  from  10  to  20  would  be  the  two  desirable  limits ;  not  more 
than  20  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  ability  to  get  meetings,  and  I  should 
think  that  with  any  large  foundation  that  10  would  be  a  small  enough  number 
for  the  permanent  board. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  the  incorporating  act,  whether  by  Congress  or 
legislature,  specifically  provide  for  the  optional  wind-up  of  the  foundations 
within  25  or  50  years,  or  in  any  limited  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  that  would  dejwnd,  ^Ir.  Chairman.  If  the  pur- 
I)ose  the  foundation  was  so  broad  that  It  never  could  be  outlived  I  should 
not  think  it  was  necessary.  If  the  purport  was  a  specific  purpose  which  one 
might  conceive  mlglit  be  outlivwl  in  a  hundred  years  or  five  hunderd  yefirs,  I 
should  think  It  would  l>e  desirable. 

Chairmnn  Walsh.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  act  creating 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  -  to  provide  for  the  optional  winding  up  of  it  at 
the  end  of,  say,  50  years? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  By  "  optional,"  do  you  mean  optional  by  the  action  of 
the  trustees? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rock£fb:lt£r,  Jr.  That  is  not  necessary,  for,  as  I  stated,  the  fund  is 
not  an  endowment  fund  but  may  be  paid  out  in  its  entirety,  both  interest  and 
principal,  by  vote  of  tlie  members  of  the  board,  as  prescribed  by  the  by-laws — 
that  is,  as  to  the  number  who  should  vote  on  such  a  matter  and  the  method  of 
taking  such  vote. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  your  answer  is,  I  take  it,  that  there  should  be  no 
optional  winding  up  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  at  the  end  of  i>0  years? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  answer  was  that  it  was  not  necessary,  because  it 
has  already  been  provided  for. 

Chairman  Walsh,  You  mean  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No;  I  mean  in  tlie  letter  of  gift  In  tlie  letter  of  gift 
it  was  stated 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  mean  in  the  deed  of  gift? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  that  is  not  provided  for  in  the  incorporating  act  from 
the  State? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  the  incorporating  act  specifically  provide  for  the 
compulsory  closing  of  the  endowment  in  any  stated  time — ^25  or  50  or  100 
years? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  see  no  necessity  for  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  legislature  granting  the  charter  can  at  any  time  amend 
or  rescind  the  charter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  the  incorporating  body  retain  for  the  public  an 
outside  veto  of  proposed  members  of  private  foundation  charters? 

Mr.  Rockefeltjx,  Jr.  That  is  a  matter  which,  in  so  far  as  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  is  concerned,  came  up  when  the  charter  was  l)eing  sought  from 
Congress.  It  was  suggested  that  such  a  veto  would  be  desirable.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  It  might  not  be  desirable.    It  may  be  that  as  the  foundation 
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tlevelops  nnd  its  directors  have  studleil  more  the  requirements  of  conditions,  that 
they  will  suggest  something  of  that  kind.  The  reason  why  that  suggestion 
made  In  connection  with  the  request  for  the  charter  from  Congress  was  not 
introduced  In  the  State  charter  was  that  those  who  were  seeking  the  charter 
were  not  convinced  at  that  time  of  the  vrtsdom  of  the  suggestion  and  thought 
that  a  wiser  measure  was  to  let  the  desirable  procedure  in  such  matters  de- 
velop as  more  experience  was  had. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  the  real  and  personal  property  held  by  founda- 
tions be  exempt  from  local  or  State  taxation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be,  any 
more  than  other  charitable  organizations  which  are  thus  exempt  by  State  laws. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  exemption  relate  only  to  property  used  for  benevo- 
lent purposes? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Do  you  mean  real  and  personal  property? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Real  or  personal  property. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  it  does  so  relate  only. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  does  It  relate  both  to  real  and  personal  property? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  think  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  should  not  foundations  be  taxed? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not  undertaken  to  consider  why  the  State  legis- 
latures, in  passing  their  general  acts  under  which  charitable  coriwratlons  have 
been  formed,  have  thought  it  unwise  or  unnecessary  or  undesirable  to  tax  such 
corporations.  I  assume  that  the  feeling  has  been  that  such  corporations  were 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  large  or 
small,  in  which  they  might  be  located  or  In  which  they  might  be  operating,  and 
that  such  contributions  were  so  desirable  that  It  was  in  the  public  interest  that 
the  funds  should  be  left  as  large  as  might  be. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  Is  the  New  York  law  relative  to  taxation  of  prop- 
erty such  as  is  held  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  understanding  is  that  only  such  i*enl  property  as  Is 
actually  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  such  foundation  is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. Other  realty  held  as  investment  would  be  taxed.  As  regards  personal 
property,  there  Is  no  tax. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  exemption  of  such  property  equiva- 
lent to  taxing  all  of  the  public  for  work  of  special  Interest  to  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic and  subject  to  the  control  only  of  a  part? 

^Ir.  Rockefeltjcr,  Jr.  I  have  no  opinion  on  that  subject. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  foundations  were  taxed,  would  they  be  apt  to  keep  in 
closer  touch  with  public  needs  and  would  they  be  more  apt  to  be  interested  in 
efficiency  of  government? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  not  think  it  would  make  any  substantial  dif- 
ference. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  payment  of  foundation  funds  to  members  of  the 
governing  board  be  prohibited  or  specifically  restricted  in  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Rockei'eller,  Jr.  It  never  had  occurred  to  me  that  such  a  restriction  or 
prohibition  would  be  necessary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  any  limit  be  placed  upon  reasonable  compensation 
paid  to  members  of  the  governing  boards  of  such  an  institution? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  had  not  supposed  that  that  would  be  necessary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  any  probability  that  officers  of  foundations  will  be 
paid  larger  salaries  than  would  govern  in  universities  and  charitable  and 
religious  agencies? 

Mr.  RocKEFELua,  Jr.  As  to  that  I  couldn't  say. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  any  restrictions  be  placed  upon  allowances  for 
expenses;  for  example,  only  the  expenses  of  the  officer  or  the  officer  and  his 
immediate  family? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  not  assume  It  would  be  necessary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  restrictions  upon  the  payment  of  principal  be  made 
part  of  the  incorporating  act ;  as  for  example,  that  advance  notice  be  given 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  (interrupting).  Restrictions  on  payment  of  prindpal, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don't  understand. 

Chairman  Wat^h.  Should  any  restrictions  be  made  upon  the  expenditure  of 
principal,  and  should  that  be  made  a  part  of  the  incorporating  act;  as  for 
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instance,  advance  notice  of  such  exi>endlture  to  the  State  officers,  the- public, 
or  at  least  to  members  of  the  board? 

Mr.  RocKEFEi.LEit,  Jr.  I  should  think  that  was  a  matter  which  could  properly 
be  left  to  each  board  in  its  own  by-laws.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  clear 
the  fact  that  in  none  of  these  foundations  with  which  I  am  connected  are  any 
of  the  members  of  the  boards  compensated  in  any  way.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  don*t  need  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  secretary  of  any  such  board 
would  naturally  be  paid.  I  mean  the  members  of  the  board  other  than  the 
secretary.    Of  course,  the  treasurer 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  The  provision  of  the  act  seems  to  be  that 
no  officer,  member,  or  employee  of  this  corporation  shall  receive  or  be  lawfully 
entitled  to  receive  any  pecuniary  profits  from  the  operation  thereof  except 
reasonable  compensation  for  services  in  effecting  one  or  more  of  its  purposes 
or  as  a  proper  beneficiary  of  Its  strictly  charitable  purposes. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  had  forgotten  that  that  was  in  the  act. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  that  Congress,  or  the  legislature,  should 
prescribe  qualifications  for  trustees  of  such  foundations  as  the  Rockefeller  fund? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  should  not  think  it  either  necessary  or  desirable,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  to  professions,  as  to  residence,  as  to  previous  ex- 
perience, as  to  employment  within  the  foundation  itself  at  the  time  of  election? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  not  think  it  necessary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  the  incorporating  act  provide  for  the  automatic 
withdrawal  of  trustees  who  are  unable  to  attend,  or  who  do  not  attend  half, 
two-thirds,  or  four-fifths  of  the  meetings  of  the  board,  or  by  regular  committees 
of  the  board? 

^Ir.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  should  not  think  it  necessary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  see  any  danger  in  Interlocking  directorates  in  these 
boards? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  should  think  on  the  other  hand  there  might  be  a  great 
strength  in  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  on  boards  of  foundations  that  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent, one  of  another?  I  am  asking  you  now  on  the  subject  of  interlocking 
directorates.  First,  do  you  see  any  danger  In  directors  interlocking  on  the 
boards  of  foundations  which  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not.  I  should  think  if  a  man  was  a  dasirable 
member  of  one  board,  another  board  that  had  generally  the  same  kind  of 
questions  to  deal  with,  would  be  equally  glad  to  get  him,  if  they  could. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  it  follows  that  you  see  no  objection  to  the  acting 
of  the  same  individual  on  several  foundations  that  might  be  established  by  the 
same  donor? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No  inherent  objection. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  the  question  of  the  qualification  and  interlocking  di- 
rectorate a  proper  subject  for  charter,  constitution,  or  by-law  of  such 
foundation? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  should  not  think  It  necessary  to  be  treated  In  the 
charter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  benevolent  corjwratlons  be  required  to  report  both 
fiscal  and  service  operation  to  officers  of  the  States,  or  National  Government, 
which  incorporate  them  as  required  by  such  State  or  National  officer? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Will  you  read  that  again,  please? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  benevolent  corporations  be  required  to  report 
both  fiscal  and  service  operations  to  officers  of  the  States,  or  of  the  National 
Government,  which  incorporate  them,  as  required  by  such  State  or  National 
officer? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  it  is  time  now  that  corporations  that  have  a 
Federal  charter  are  required  to  report  on  fiscal  matters;  I  think  not  on  others. 
As  regards  corporations  formed  under  State  law,  I  think  no  report  is  required ; 
but  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  reports  should  be  made  to  the  public  or  to  any 
specific  officer  that  may  be  the  best  person  to  receive  such  report. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  those  reports  include  both  fiscal  and  service  activities 
of  the  foundation? 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLEB,  Jr.  They  might  well  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  the  service  activities  of  the  foundation  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  average  State  official. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  you  think  that  such  reports  are  desirable,  do  you 
believe  that  they  ought  to  be  required  by  law? 
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Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  ^houkl  aot  tliink  it  would  be  necessary  to  reqaSre 
them. 

Cbairman  Wai^h.  Then,  you  do  not  think  tliey  should  be  requireil  by  law? 

Mr.  RocKEFEixKE,  Jr.  I  do  not 

Chairman  Wausk.  On  the  ground  of  lack  of  necessity? 

Mr.  RocKEncLLER,  Jr.  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  requirod. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  should  reports  of  these  foundations  be  made  then, 
if  not  required  by  law? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEs,  Jr.  You  mean  through  what  noediam? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes.     First,  to  wliom  should  the  rei)ort  be  made?     • 

Mr.  BocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  To  the  board  of  directors^ 

Chairman  \Yi\xsH.  And,  then,  how  should  publicity  be  given  to  it? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  should  think  through  the  public  prints  and  in  any 
other  manner  that  might  bring  about  as  wide  publicity*  as  possible^  through 
the  distribution  of  reports  to  as  large  a  list  of  people  who  might  be  iuterestcMl 
as  might  be  made  up ;  and  publicity  further  sought  in  whatever  ways  might  bo  . 
suggested.    I  could  not  suggest  them,  though. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  would  you  provide  a  check  upon  th6  accuracy  of 
such  reports  by  the  public? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  I  sliould  not  assume  that  such  a  check  was  necessary. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  the  report  contain  the  total  number  and  character 
of  applications  received  but  not  acted  upon  favorably? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  think  it  would  be  quite  unwise  to  have  a 
report  include  such  data,  becaiLse  I  think  it  would  work  an  injustice  to  organi- 
zations which  had  made  appeals  and  which  might  have  been  declined  for  no 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  organization,  or  no  lack  of  l)elief  in  the  value  of  its 
work,  but  simply  because,  as  must  necessarily  often  happen,  such  organizatioiisi 
from  time  to  time  might  not  be  included  in  the  then  puriwses  of  the  board. 

Chairman  Walsh.  My  question  was,  should  the  reiK>rt  include  tlie  total 
number  and  character  of  applications  received  but  not  acted  upon  favorably? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  see  no  value  in  so  requiring. 

Chairman  W'alsh.  Sliould  work  done  by  the  foundation  l>e  reported  upon 
as  to  scope,  cost,  and  results? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  ReiK)rtetl  upon  to  whom,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Walsh.  To  the  public. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  I  should  assume  that  the  annual  i^eport  would 
cover  generally  such  matters. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  that  report  cover  tlie  scope,  character,  and  result 
of  the  work  done  by  the  foundation  during  the  period  covered  by  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  different  classes  of  work,  or  just  the  total? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  report  on  the 
work  without  saying  what  the  different  classes  were.  3klr.  Chairman.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  the  rejwrts  just  as  full  as,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  directors,  would  be  of  interest  to  tlie  public. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  power  be  lodged  in  any  i>ublic  body  representing 
the  i)eople  to  remove,  on  charge.s,  trustees  of  foundations  who  have  either  mis- 
useil  their  power  or  who  have  failed  to  discharge  their  duties  efficiently? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  necessity  of  such  power  I  have  not  considered. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  now  that  such  power  should  be  lodged  in 
some  body  representing  the  people? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not.  I  think  a  better  way  would  be,  as  was  pre- 
viously stated,  to  lodge  veto  power  in  the  selection  of  officers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  the  records  of  foundations  incorporated  by  legis- 
lature or  by  Congress  be  open  to  public  inspection  as  are  the  records  of  public 
offices? 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  there  might  be  no  liarm,  and  again  there  might 
be  harm  in  exposing,  as  I  have  just  stated,  applications  which  liave  been  made 
and  declined  for  good  reasons,  the  publication  of  which  could  serve  no  useful 
purpose. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  suprcrest  any  method  of  public  Inspection  num» 
limited  than  the  one  I  have  tirst  suggesteil  which  would  be  tlesirable? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not  thougiit  that  any  method  of  public  inspec- 
tion was  desirable. 

Chairman  A^alsh.  Should  such  Incorporating  act  require  that  when  founda- 
tions materially  modify  their  method  of  work,  basis  of  allowances,  fields,  etc., 
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special  notice  of  the  fact  be  given  in  advance  of  final  action,  both  to  public 
officers  and  to  the  public? 

Mr.  RocKEi^KLLEB,  Jr.  I  should  think  it  entirely  unnecessary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  means  are  now  available  to  the  public  for  ascertain- 
ing the  work  l>eing  done  by  large  private  foundations,  such  as  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  What  means  are  available? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  made  numerous 
public  statements  fi*om  time  to  time  with  reference  to  various  phases  of  its 
vrork  which  It  thought  would  be  currently  of  interest  to  the  public,  and  the 
foundation  Is  proposing,  as  I  have  stated,  to  publish  an  annual  report  and 
to  give  to  that  report  the  fullest  publicity  possible. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  state  when  the  first  public  statement  was  made 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  as  to  the  work  being  done  by  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  can  not  make  that  ofiliand,  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
has  been  no  complete'  public  statement  made.  The  first  complete  public  state- 
ment will  be  the  annual  report;  but,  as  I  have  stated,  there  have  been  public 
statements  made  from  time  to  time  regarding  certain  features  and  special 
features  of  work,  as  they  have  developed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Can  you  recall  how  many  reports  have  been  given  pub- 
licity as  to  the  work  being  done  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  can  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  say  you  can  not  tell  offhand.  Will  you  please  ascer- 
tain and  give  to  the  commission  the  date  of  the  first  rep<Hrt  as  to  tine  work 
being  done  by  the  foundation  and  the  number  of  such  reports  which  have 
been  given  publicity? 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  the  publicity  which 
has  been  given  to  the  foundation  is  indicated  in  an  exhibit  in  answer  to  one  of 
the  questions  in  the  questionnaire  which  the  commission  has  had. 

Chaii-mau  Wal^u.  Wliat  page,  please?  Then  the  first  statement  issued  was 
issued  by  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene,  secretary  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation^  on 
October  1,  1914;  is  that  correct? 

'  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  if  this  includes  all,  it  is;  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  does  or  not.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  question  was  which  called  forth  this 
exhibit,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  you  can  not  say  whether  or  not  the  answer  to  the 
questions  propounded — ^the  printed  answer  to  the  questi<Mis  propounded  by  this 
commission  give  all  the  reports  given  out  to  the  press  as  to  the  work  of  your 
foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  can  not  say  offhand;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
turn  to  this  question,  I  can  probably  tell  you  now. 

(vhairman  Walsh.  Question  26^  on  page  49: 

*'  Please  furnish  copies  of  any  bulletins,  statements,  or  notices,  issued  to  the 
press  by  the  foundation. 

''Answer.  A  complete  list  of  statements  issued  to  the  press  is  furnished  here- 
with.    (See  Exhibit  D,  p.  73.)" 

Iklr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  that  was  accurate,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  the  first  publicity  given  as  to  the  work  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  was  the  statement  issued  by  Jerome  D.  Greene,  October  1, 
1914,  and  is  entitled  "The  Rockefeller  Foundation  inaugurates  a  far-reaching 
investigation  of  industrial  relations,  and  has  appointed  as  director  Hon.  W.  L. 
I^Iackenzie  King,  former  minister  of  labor  in  Canada,  author  of  industrial  dis- 
putes act,  and  exi)erlenced  mediator  in  labor  disputes." 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  have  been  statements 
made  of  very  brief  character  from  time  to  time,  and  in  connection  with  different 
Kifts  made  by  the  foundation.  For  instance,  I  have  in  mind  a  pledge  to  Wel- 
lesley  College  toward  its  building  fund.  I  think  a  statement  was  made  at  the 
time  that  pledge  was  made,  and  my  impression  is  that  other  statements  regard- 
ing; specific  matters  which  have  been  dealt  with  have  been  made.  I  think  a 
statement  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  thousand  of 
r.cres  of  land  for  a  bird  refuge  in  the  Southern  States.  I  think  a  public  state- 
ment was  made  at  that  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  answered  this  question  propounded  by  the  commis- 
sion, question  26,  on  page  49 : 
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**  Please  furulsh  copies  of  any  bulletin,  statements,  or  notices  issued  to  the 
l>ress  by  the  foundation,  and  then  answered  a  complete  list  of  the  stateiiient:^ 
issued  to  the  press  is  furnished  herewith.     (See  Exhibit  D,  p.  78.)" 

Who  wrote  that? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Well,  I  had  to  do  with  the  writing  of  all  these  answers. 
I  suppose  that  the  secretary  is  the  oue  that  provided  that  matter,  Mr.  Chalnnan. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  ask  you  if  tt^e  next  item  is  not  on  page  75,  headed : 
"  Released  for  publication  in  morning  papers  of  Sunday,  October  4,"  and  enti- 
tled "  For  the  preservation  of  bird  life  of  the  Nortli  American  Continent,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  has  purchased  85,000  acres  of  land  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  has  placed  it  under  the  protection  of  the  Louisiana  Conserratloa 
Commission." 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  It  may  be  that  was  the  first  announcement  of  that  par- 
chase;  but  my  recollection  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  announcement  was  made 
some  time  before.  Our  purpose,  of  course,  has  been  to  give  all  of  the  state- 
ments as  requested — all  of  the  printed  statements — and  it  may  be  this  contains 
all.  My  impression  is  that  earlier  statements  had  been  made.  Mr.  Greene,  the 
secretary,  could  refresh  my  memory  on  that  subject,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  as- 
certain. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  was  your  purpose,  of  course,  to  furnish  an  answer  to 
the  question  which  would  show  all  the  publicity  which  was  given  to  the  work 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  date  thereof  as  called  for. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Certainly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  then,  I  note  that  the  next  item  of  publicity  is  datcfl 
October  31,  1914,  on  page  77,  and  the  next  on  page  79,  dated  November  8,  1914. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  So  stated  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  next  item  of  publicity  on  page  82,  December  7, 
1914,  and  the  next  on  page  84.  released  for  publication  Tuesday,  December  8. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  statement  is  not  accurate  and 
correct,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  it  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Of  course,  it  was  my  purpose  that  it  should  be,  and  I 
am  asuming  that  it  is ;  but  my  recollection  was  that  statements  had  been  made 
earlier. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes.  Well,  you  have  stated  that,  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
have  any  of  the  others  if  you  wish  to  correct  that ;  and,  of  course,  I  am  not 
assuming  that  you  did  not  desire  to  make  answers  Just  as  requested. 

Mr.  RocKEFEiXER,  Jr.  I  think  you  have  seen,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  full- 
ness with  which  these  answers  have  been  made,  which  required  many  days  in 
their  preparation,  that  the  information  has  been  given  to  this  commission  in 
the  fullest  and  frankest  way,  answering  every  detail  which  the  commission  has 
sought. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  page  84  and  resume  the 
question,  if  the  next  publicity,  which  is  headed  "  Released  for  publication  Tues- 
day, December  8."  That,  I  say,  appears  on  page  84.  Then,  on  page  85,  there 
is  a  statement  issued  showing  that  it  was  released  January  1,  1915. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  so  appears. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  that  the  publications  as  to  the  work  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  appear  to  have  been  made  between  the  dates  of  October  1,  1914, 
and  January  1,  1915,  so  far  as  this  answer  is  concerned,  and  you  say  that  you 
will  look  up  any  publications  prior  to  that  time  and  submit  them  to  the  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  for  the  pre.sent  the  answer  to  the  question  there 
shows  that  they  have  all  been  made  since  October  1, 1914? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes.  If  that  proves  to  he  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
it  doubtless  will,  it  simply  is  an  indication  of  the  facts  which  I  have  already 
stated,  that  while  the  foundation  would  have  expected,  particularly  in  its  first 
year  of  work  when  it  was  feeling  its  way  along,  to  have  made  its  first  report 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting,  in  view  of  the  general  interest  In  founda- 
tions which  was  created  very  naturall:^  when  the  commission  determined  to 
look  into  such  matters,  it  seemed  to  the  foundation  that  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  full  publicity  should  be  given,  without  waiting  for  the  annual  report,  of 
everything  that  was  of  interest  that  had  been  done  up  to  that  date. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Did  It  not  occur  to  the  trustees  to  give  publicity  to  any 
of  this  work  prior  to  the  asking  of  the  questions? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  the  several  publications  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Belgian  relief,  of  course,  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  Inquiry 
ef  this  commission. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  facts  in  regard  to  conditional  gifts  to  these  foun- 
dations be  stated  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  in  so  far  as  such  statement  could  be  of  public 
service  to  the  recipient  of  the  gift,  I  should  say  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  the  expenditure  of  additional  gifts  be  separately 
accounted  for  to  the  public? 

Mr.  RocKBFBLLEB,  Jr.  The  expenditure  of  additional  gifts? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  RocK£FELLEB,  Jr.  Be  separately  accountetl  for? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  I  am  .asking  now  if  you  believe  it  to  be  desirable 
to  give  publicity  to  the  activities  of  the  foundation.  Now,  then,  if  any  gifts 
are  conditional,  should  the  condition  be  stated  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  think  that  generally  It  would  be  wiser  for  the 
foundation  to  allow  the  recipient  of  the  gift  to  state  the  conditions,  if  at  all, 
in  the  way  that  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  object  had  in  mind  by  the  re- 
cipient. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  apt  to  be  confusion  of  work  done  by  the  founda- 
tion on  its  own  initiative  which  is  not  separately  reported  from  work  done 
in  its  name  by  the  initiative  of  a  conditioning  donor? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  dd  not  grasp  the  question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  not  a  public  statement  desirable  as  to  work  being  done 
by  the  foundation  on  Its  own  initiative  and  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
donor  who  has  given  that  foundation  a  gift  with  certain  conditions  attached 
thereto? 

Mr.  R0CKEFE1.LEB,  Jr.  I  should  think  it  highly  desirable  that  both  gifts  should 
be  stated  in  the  annual  report,  and  those  made  public — both  kinds  of  gifts: 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  the  standpoint  of  inherent  power  to  influence  In- 
dependent thought  and  action,  do  you  see  any  material  difference  between  a 
large  foundation  that  gives  away  money  and  a  foundation  that  itself  spends  its 
income  or  capital  through  investigations,  business  enterprises,  and  the  like? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Will  you  kindly  read  the  first  part  of  the  question 
again? 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  the  standpoint  of  inherent  power  to  influence  in- 
dependent thought  and  action,  do  you  see  any  material  difference  between  a 
large  foundation  that  gives  away  money  and  a  foundation  that  itself  spends  Its 
income  or  capital  through  investigations,  business  enterprises,  and  the  like?    • 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  foundation  would  spend 
its  funds  in  bu.«tlnes8  enterprises,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought  we  were  dealing 
with  philanthropic  foundations. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  a  foundation  with  the  unrestricted  power  that  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  has  conclude  to  engage  in  business  as  an  agent  or 
means  of  the  betterment  of  mankind? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  contrary  to  Its  charter 
iwwers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  feel  that  the  public  welfare  requires  restrictions 
in  the  case  of  a  giving  corporation  that  are  not  intended  with  respect  to  an 
investigating  corporation  or  vice  versa? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  am  sorry;  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  read  the  question 
again. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  there  be  any  difference  in  a  corporation  that 
merely  undertakes  to  give  and  a  corporation  that  as  well  undertakes  to  in- 
vestigate, we  will  say,  social  conditions? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Difference  in  what  respect,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  public  restriction. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be. 

Chairman  Walsh.  No  public  restriction? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  You  ask  if  there  should  be  any  definite  public  restric- 
tion?   I  say  "no." 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  a  foundation  had  for  its  trustees  gentlemen  that  were 
interested  in  large  basic  industries,  do  you  think  that  any  public  restriction 
should  be  placed  upon  the  activities  of  such  foundations,  so  far  as  making 
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investments  was  coucerneU,  which  might  affect  the  financial  welfare  of   tbe 
private  corporations  oj^erating  tlie  industry? 

Mr.  BocKEFEixEaz,  Jr.  I  thinls  the  wlK>le  matter  must  be  covered  by  a  proper 
selection  of  the  directors.  In  any  such  foandations  whose  directors  have  been 
carefully  selected  it  seems  to  me  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  best  serretl 
when  full  discretion  is  left  with  directors  in  such  matters. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  does  a  foundation  controlling  a  hundred  million  ot 
dollars  exert  an  influence  in  the  financial  world? 

Mr.  RocKEFEixEB,  Jr.  Simply  as  a  large  investor,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  considered  a  desirable  connection  for  financial  con- 
cerns? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  You  mean  to  have  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  in- 
vestments? 

Chairman  W^vLSH.  I  should  think  it  would  be.  Might  it  be  used  to  influence 
the  standing  of  financial  institutions  and  the  prices  of  stodcs? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don*t  see  how. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  any  inherent  danger  of  that  sort  that  should  be 
guarded  against  by  a  foundation? 

Mr.  RocKEFETJLER,  Jr.  I  do  not  sf*e  what  the  danger  is,  if  any. 

Chairman  Walhh.  Is  a  foundation  with  $100,000,000  or  more  more  dangerous 
than  a  foundation  with  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Rockefelijs,  Jr.  I  think  it  is  less  dangerous. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  a  foundation  of  $200,000,000  or  $500,000,000  more  power- 
ful than  one  with  $100,000,000? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Ycm  are  dealing  with  figure««  po  much  beyond  my  ability 
to  imagine,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  could  not  express  an  opinion.  I  think  generally 
that  a  large  fund,  as  I  have  stated  before,  is  more  apt  to  have  centered  on  it 
the  thought  and  attention  of  the  day  than  a  small  one,  probably.  Now,  I  should 
think  that  a  fund  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions  would  be  sufficiently  large  to 
benefit  by  that  emphasis  as  contrasted  with  a  fund  of  one  or  five  or  ten 
millions,  and  I  should  think  that  there  would  not  be  anything  particularly 
gained  by  increasing  the  fund  beyond  that  amount  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
the  public  attention  that  will  be  paid  to  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  safeguards,  if  any,  should  be  provided  for  In  acts 
of  Incorporation  of  large  foundations? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  a  very  general  question,  Mr.  Walsh. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  we  will  say  in  the  first  place  as  to  financial  invest- 
ments, should  there  be  any? 

Mr.  Rockkfelleb,  Jr.  I  think  it  unwise. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  or  should  not  the  act  incorporating  It  specifically 
provide  at  least  the  general  lines  upon  which  such  foundation  should  proceed 
in  the  work  of  the  betterment  of  mankind  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  not  think  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Do  you  believe,  then,  such  foundations  should  have  unlimited 
power  under  the  general  expression  of  its  work  being  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  With  the  constant  and  always  near  at  hand  power  to 
amend  and  to  rescind  its  charter  which  the  legislature  granting  the  charter 
has,  I  think  the  other  matters  are  entirely  safe  In  the  hands  of  the  directors. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  a  large  foundation  retain  supervisory  relation 
over  the  dift'erent  kinds  of  work  which  is  aided  by  its  gifts;  namely,  if  $100,000 
Is  given  a  college  or  to  an  investigating  agency,  should  the  foundation  which 
gives  require  evidence  as  to  how  its  gift  is  being  expended,  and  with  what 
result? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  the  two  instances  named  are  hardly  parallel, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  may  separate  them  and  answer  the  question  first  as 
to  each  one,  if  there  is  a  diflferent  answer. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  believe  It  would  be  unwise  for  a  foundation  to  make 
a  contribution  for  an  educational  institution  which  was  not  made  out-and-out. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why? 

Mr.  Rockefeltjer,  Jr.  Which  involve  the  foundation  continuing  or  having  any 
power  of  consecutively  molding  the  policy  of  the  educational  institution.  I 
think  that  contributions  to  educational  Institutions,  generally  speaking,  should 
be  made  without  retaining  any  sense  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  giver.  As 
respects  the  making 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Fii*st  at\y  why  that  should  be,  Mr.  Rockefeller.  What  is 
your  reason  for  that? 

Air.  RocKEFKLLEB,  Jr.  Because  I  think  every  educational  institution — I  am 
speaking  now  particularly  of  the  highest  type,  namely,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties— should  be  entirely  free  to  express  itself  as  its  respective  board  of  trustees 
and  faculties  miiy  from  time  to  time  think  to  be  in  tlie  interest  of  the  institution. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  other  reason? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  the  chief  reason,  I  think ;  an  important  reason. 
I  do  not  think  at  the  moment  of  any  other. 

Chairman  Wals^.  Then  I  will  ask  you  the  separate  question :  Should  a  large 
foundation  retain  supervisory  relation — I  will  ank  you  the  direct  question  first : 
In  an  educational  institution  do  you  believe  that  the  large  foundations  under- 
take to  retain  a  supervisory  control  over  their  benefactions  or  undertake  to 
require  evidence  as  to  how  their  gift  is  to  be  exi)ended,  and  what  the  results 
would  be — that  the  foundation  giving  the  money  would  exercise  undue  influence 
over  the  education  of  the  children  or  the  individual  In  the  school? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  think  that  case  would  bring  in  another  ele- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Bring  it  in  then. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  expressed  my  view  with  reference  to  contribu- 
tions to  universities  and  colleges.  I  would  say  that  in  the  development  of  a 
school  system  of  primary  and  the  other  grades  of  schools  there  might  be 
instances  where  it  would-  be  desirable  for  foundations  to  help  to  cooperate  In 
developing  a  system.  And  if  such  instances  arose  I  should  think  that  the  foun- 
dation sliould  be  free  to  cooperate  along  those  lines.  Whereas,  with  the  uni- 
versity or  college  which  had  been  established  and  had  a  fixed  policy,  well 
known  and  understrKxl.  I  should  think  any  control  would  be  unwise. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  for  what  reason? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  former  or  the  latter? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Both.  Begin  with  the  first  and  give  that  and  then  give 
the  second.  In  other  words,  do  you  believe  In  the  first  instance,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  imlividual  in  the  school  first  mentioned  might  be  influenced  by  the 
views  of  the  man  that  gave  the  money  to  the  foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefelixb,  Jr.  If  you  are  referring  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  or 
General  Eklucation  Board,  I  may  say  unqualifiedly  that  the  views  of  the  man 
who  gave  the  money  have  never  reached  to  the  recipient  of  the  gift,  except  la 
so  far  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rockefeller  Foumlation  the  man  who  gave  the 
money  is  a  member. of  the  board,  and  is  looked  to  for  his  expression  of  opiniou 
whenever  he  is  willing  to  give  it,  the  same  as  any  other  member  of  the  board.  I 
have  expressed  my  view  as  to  the  reason  why  it  seems  to  me  unwise  for  the 
foundation  to  make  a  gift  to  a  college  or  university,  and  maintain  a  subsequent 
hold  on  the  institution  through  that  gift,  because  I  think  that  institutions  of 
that  character  which  are  naturally  directed  and  maintained  by  th^  leading 
men  of  the  community  or  of  the  country  are  much  better  managed  by  those 
who  deal  with  the  specific  and  current  requirements  of  that  institution;  but 
if  on  the  other  hand  an  educational  foundation  or  a  foundation  capable  of 
entering  into  educational  work  was  to  go  into  an  unsettled  or  undevel<H>^  sec- 
tion of  the  country  where  public  schools  have  not  been  developed,  I  can  con- 
celve  that  a  service  might  be  rendered  in  helping  develop  a  s^'stem  of  public 
schools. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  get  back  to  my  question,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Rockefeller.  In  the  Instance  of  the  first  schools  that  you  have  men- 
tioned, do  you  believe  that  the  extension  of  money  aid  to  those  schools,  fol- 
lowed by  a  supervision  as  to  how  the  gift  was  expended  and  the  results,  leav- 
ing the  Rockefeller  Foundation  out  of  the  question,  might  result  In  the  persons 
being  educated  taking  the  viewpoint,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  the  man 
that  gave  the  money  or  of  the  foundation  that  gave  the  money? 

]Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  would  be,  tff  course,  appropriate  and  necessary  that 
the  foundation  making  the  contribution  to  any  college  or  university  should 
have  the  assurances  that  the  gift  was  spent  in  accordance  with  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  given.  I  think  such  assurance  Is  quite  proper  and  desirable. 
After  the  gift  had  been  made  and  the  assurance  had  been  received  that  it  liad 
been  or  was  being  spent  for  the  i)urix>ses  for  which  it  was  intended.  I  should 
think  that  the  foundation  would  be  unwise  If  It  desired  to  continue,  because 
of  that  gift,  to  have  any  control  over  that  institution. 
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Chnirninii  Walrh.  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Laugdon  to  read  the  question,  please, 
which  I  asked,  and  I  would  be  obliged  If  you  will  give  a  direct  wasw&r  to  It. 

Mr.  RocKEi-'ELLEB,  Jr.  I  have  tried  to  give  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Perhaps  I  may  not  be  correct,  but  I  do  not  accept  it  as  a 
direct  answer. 

(Question  read  as  follows:  **Now,  I  wish  you  would  get  back  to  my  question, 
if  you  please,  Mr.  Rockefeller.  In  the  instance  of  the  first  schools  that  you  liave 
mentioned,  do  you  believe  that  the  extension  of  money  aid  to  those  schools  by  a 
supervision  as  to  how  the  gift  was  exi)ended  and  the  results,  leaving  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  out  of  the  question,  might  result  in  the  persons  being  edu- 
cated taking  the  viewTX)int,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  the  man  that  gave 
the  money  or  of  the  foundation  that  gave  the  money?  ") 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  You  have  asked  two  questions,  one  relates  to  a  gift  to 
educational  institutions 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  it  requires  two  answers  I  may  have  to  ask  two  ques- 
tions.   But  we  will  leave  that  to  be  answered  in  the  morning. 

We  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning,  at  10  o'clock.  Please  re- 
sume the  stand  at  that  time,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

(At  4.30  o'clock  p.  ni.  Tuesday,  January  26,  1915,  an  adjournment  was  takeo 
until  to-morrow,  We<lnes<lay,  January  27,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  at  the 
same  place.) 

New  York  (!irY,  January  i7,  1915 — 10  a.  f». 

Pre.«^nt:    Clmirnian    Walsh,    Commissioners   (VConnell,    I^ennon,    Harrinino, 
Ballard,  Weliistock,  (iarretson,  and  Commons. 
Chairman  Walsh.  We  will  proceed  with  the  hearing  now. 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  will  you  please  resume  the  stand. 

TE8TIK0NY  OF  MR.  JOHN  D.  BOCKEFELLER,  JR.— Continiied. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  you  left  the  stand  last  evening,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I 
asked  you  a  question  and  you  have  not  yet  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
answer.    I  will  read  the  question  to  you : 

"In  the  Instance  of  the  first  schools  which  you  have  mentioned,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  extension  of  money  aid  to  the  schools  by  a  supervision  as  to  how 
the  gift  was  expended  and  the  results,  leaving  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  out 
of  the  question  for  the  time  being,  might  result  In  the  persons  being  educated 
taking  the  viewpoint,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  the  man  that  gave  the 
money  or  the  foundation  that  gave  the  money?" 

Your  answer  was  that  It  requireil  two  answers,  one  relating  to  a  gift  to 
educational  institutions,  so  I  will  ask  you  these  questions  and  will  ask  you 
to  give  us  the  answer  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  had  understood,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  question 
originally  related  to  colleges  and  also  to  primary  education,  and  that  Is  why 
I  said  it  needed  to  be  divided. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  define  those  yourself,  If  possible.  I 
would  prefer  not  to  go  right  to  the  question,  but  just  answer  that  question 
as  applying  to  both. 

Mr.  Rockei^lleb,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  give  a  single  answer  that  will 
convey  my  thought  with  reference  to  the  two,  because  my  view  is  different 
with  reference  to  each.  In  regard  to  the  higher  form  of  education,  my 
answer  w^ould  be  I  think  there  Is  a  possible  danger  if  the  giver  retains  any- 
kind  of  a  conti'ol;  I  think  it  Is  unwise. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now  as  to  the  next,  the  other  form? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  to  the  lower  forms  of  e<lucatlon,  I  see  many  In- 
stances which  might  arise  in  helping  to  develop  an  educational  system  where 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  any  educational  board  that  had  experts  so 
familiar  with  such  matters  should  be  In  touch  for  some  period  In  helping  to  de- 
velop such  a  school  system.  I  think  the  danger  there  would  be  much  more 
remote. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Refer,  please,  to  page  19,  of  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire submitted  by  the  commission,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  schedule  under  A,  "Charter  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,"  I  will  read  you  preliminary  to  a  few  questions  which  I  have  to 
ask  about  that  clause  of  the  law  which  states  the  objects  and  powers  of  the 
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foundation :  *'  John  D.  Rockefeller,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Frederick  T. 
Gates,  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Simon  Flexner,  Starr  J.  Murphy,  Jerome  D. 
Greene,  WicklifPe  Rose,  and  Charles  O.  Heydt,  together  with  such  persons  as 
they  may  associate  with  themselves,  and  their  successors,  are  hereby  con- 
stituted a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  maintaining  a  fund  or  funds  and  applying  the 
income  and  principal  thereof  to  promote  the  well-being  of  mankind  through- 
out the  world.  It  shall  be  within  the  purposes  of  said  corporation  to  use  as  a 
means  to  that  end  research,  publication,  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  charitable,  benevolent,  religious,  missionary,  and  public  educational  activi- 
ties, agencies,  and  institutions,  and  the  aid  of  any  such  activities,  agencies, 
and  institutions  already  established  and  any  other  means  and  agencies  which 
from  time  to  time  shall  seem  expedient  to  its  members  or  trustees."- 

Now,  the  charter  was  obtained  from  the  State  of  New  York  upon  what  date, 
please,  if  you  have  It  in  mind? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  This  says  Just  above  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  "  became  a 
law  May  14,  1913,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  governor." 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  prior  to  that  time,  had  an  application  been  made 
by  the  gentlemen  desiring  to  Institute  this  foundation  for  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  There  had. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  please  state,  if  you  have  in  mind,  when  that  appli- 
cation was  made  to  Congress. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  think  I  have  the  data  right  here,  "Mr.  Chairman. 
On  March  2,  1910,  a  bill 

Chairman  Walsh  (Interrupting).  March  2,  1910? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.    (continuing).  A  bill   was  Introduced  in   the   Senate. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  had  the  bill  Introduced? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Do  you  mean  who  took  the  matter  up  from  our  office? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  first 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  think  Mr.  Murphy,  as  one  of  our  associates.  My 
impression  is  that  he  took  it  up. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  drafted  the  bill  in  its  original  form? 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  think  Mr.  Murphy  drafted  the  bill,  following,  as  he 
stated  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee,  following  almost  the 
exact  phraseology  of  the  bill  granted  by  CJongress  previously  to  the  General 
Education  Board. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  after  that  was  introduced  in  Congress,  was  a 
hearing  had  before  the  House  committee  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Before  the  Senate  committee? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  any  before  the  House  committee,  first? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Well,  I  don't  recall  any  such,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good.  Now,  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, did  it  not? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  That  bill,  I  think,  did  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  I  know  that  bill — ^but  a  bill  chartering  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  did  pass  the  House  of  Representatives,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  May  I  read  you  Just  half  a  page  there  covering  that 
bill  and  the  other  bill? 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  put  this  to  you,  logically,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  I  think  It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  I  am  going  to 
do  that.  Did  the  lower  House,  the  House  of  Representatives,  pass  a  bill 
chartering  the  Rockefeller  Foundation? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  It  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  then,  I  will  ask  you  to  turn  to  page  97  of  the 
answers  to  the  questionnaire  submitted  by  this  commission,  please,  and  ask 
you  have  you  that  page? 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  have,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  before  that  bill  was  passed  the  following  amendments 
were  not  made  to  it — tell  me  please : 

"  Section  3 :  Congress  specifically  reserves  the  right  to  impose  such  limita- 
tions upon  the  objects  of  the  corporation  as  it  may  deem  the  public  interest 
demands. 

"  Section  5 :  The  total  amount  of  property  held  at  any  time,  whether  abso- 
lutely or  in  trust,  is  limited  to  $100,000,000. 

"  Section  6 :  The  income  of  the  proi)erty  is  not  to  be  accumulated  or  added 
to  the  principal,  but  is  to  be  currently  applied  to  the  objects  of  the  corporation. 
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"  Section  7 :  The  corporation  is  empowered  to  distribute  tlie  principal  of  any 
property  50  years  after  Its  receipt;  it  Is  required  to  make  such  distribution 
after  100  years,  if  Congress  slmll  so  direct 

"  Section  9 :  The  election  of  new  members  of  tlie  corporation  Is  subject  to 
disapproval  within  60  days  by  the  four  Federal  officers  and  Ave  university- 
presidents  specified  in  the  bill/* 

And  on  the  following  page,  d8,  amendments  made  by  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"  Section  1 :  The  following  persons  are  added  to  the  list  of  Incorporators : 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Wickliffe  Rose,  Simon  Flexner,  and  Edwin  A.  Alderman, 
matting  nine  in  all. 

"  Section  3,  on  page  2,  line  4,  after  the  word  '  promotion/  are  inserted  the 
word^  *  by  eleemosynary  and  philanthropic  means.' 

"  Section  8 :  The  minimum  number  of  members  of  the  corporation  is  increase<1 
from  five  to  nine.  In  the  event  of  the  numl)er  of  members  falling  below  nine 
the  corporation  is  forbidden  to  malce  any  gifts  until  the  vacancies  are  filled" 

Those  amendments  were  adde<l,  I  l)elleve,  in  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  RocKEFEixER,  Jr.  They  were. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  did  tiie  bill  then  go  tO  the  Senate? 

Mr.  RocKEFEi-LEB,  Jr.  It  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  api)ear  t)efore  the  Senate  yourself,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  Mr.  Murphy  appear  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  not 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene  appear  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Whether  he  appeared  before  tlie  Senate  committee  or 
not,  I  do  not  know.    He  appeared  l)efore  some  representatives. 

Chairman  Walsh.  After  the  bill  was  amende<l,  as  I  rend  the  amendineots 
to  you,  a  unanimous  report  favorable  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  made  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  it  not?  The 
bill  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  in  the  Senate  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee? 

Mr.  Rockefeller^  Jr.  I  have  no  record  of  that.  Very  likely — doubtless  that 
is  true. 

Chairman  Wai^h.  I  call  your  attention  to  page  102  of  the  answers  to  the 
questions  there. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  I 
will  ask  you  if  ISfr.  Jerome  D.  Greene,  on  ))ehalf  of  the  other  gentlemen — him- 
self and  the  other  gentlemen  promoting  the  bill— did  not  send  the  following 
communication  to  the  Senate : 

"  The  bill  to  incorporate  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  after  a  unanimous  report 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  was  passed  on  January  20  by  a  vote 
of  152  to  65  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

"This  bill  was  originally  introduced  by  Senator  Gallinger  in  1910  and 
favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  At  this 
point  it  received  wide  discussion  in  the  press  and  some  criticism,  but  the 
latter  proceeded  largely  from  sources  by  no  means  hostile  to  the  general  pur- 
T>oses  of  the  proposed  foundation,  and  directetl  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
bill  in  certain  particulars.  With  the  cordial  approval  of  the  incorporators  the 
bill  was  accordingly  amended  and  reintroduced  by  Senator  Gallinger  as  Senate 
bill  2675,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  House  bill  21532,  the  significant 
changes  being  the  Insertion  of  the  words,  *  By  eleemosynary  and  philanthropic 
means,'  as  an  explicit  quallliciition  of  all  the  activities  of  the  foundation; 
and  the  lncrea.se  of  the  minimum  number  of  members  of  the  corporation  from 
five  to  nine,  together  \Wth  a  provision  that  no  gifts  could  be  legally  made  by 
the  foundation  so  long  as  the  members  should  remain  by  any  chance  less  than 
nine.  With  reference  to  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
before  the  public  the  following  features  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form  should 
he  noted : 

"(1)  The  element  of  perpetuity  has  been  removed,  provision  having  been 
made  for  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation  and  the  distribution  of  its  funds, 
either  voluntarily  or  at  the  direction  of  Congress. 
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"(2)  The  amount  of  the  endowment  has  been  limited  and  the  income  is  to  be 
spent,  not  added  to  the  principal. 

*'(3)  The  trusts  are  not  to  be  a  close  corjwratlon,  the  election  of  new  members 
being  subject  to  disapproval  by  certain  specified  representatives  of  the  public 
interest. 

"(4)  Congress  has  complete  power  to  impose  such  limitations  upon  the 
objects  of  the  corporation  as  the  public  interest  may  demand ;  and  all  gifts  must 
be  accepted  subject  to  this  provision. 

"(5)  No  exemption  from  State  taxation  is  or  constitutionally  could  be,  con- 
ferred by  the  bill,  and  no  exemption  whatever  is  conferred  with  resi)ect  to  real 
estate. 

"(6)  A  charter  is  sought  through  Congress  solely  because  the  gift  is  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  aud  is  to  be  controlled  by  them  rather  than 
In  the  interest,  however  beneficent,  of  any  one  section. 

*'The  accompanying  circular  gives  the  history  of  tlie  measure  up  to  the 
time  of  its  latest  introduction  into  the  House  and  also  describes  In  some  detail 
the  changes  referred  to  above  and  the  considerations  on  which  they  were 
based.  I  trust  that  you  will  recognize  In  these  features  of  the  present  bill 
an  ample  safeguard  against  any  dangers  that  may  have  been  attributed  to 
the  original  plan,  and  that  by  promoting  the  early  passage  of  the  bill  you  will 
enable  the  incorporators  to  enter  upon  the  important  work  along  the  lines  of 
education,  research,  and  public  health,  to  w^hlch  we  are  pledged. 
"Respectfully,  yours, 

"  Jerome  D.  Greene, 
"  Trustee  for  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research 

and  member  of  the  General  Education  Boards,'' 

That  circular,  I  believe,  was  sent  to  the  Membei-s  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, that  circular  letter.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  it  is  so  stated. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please,  now,  refer  to  page  101  of  the  answers  to  the 
questionnaire :  The  bill,  when  it  reached  the  amended  stage  in  the  Senate,  pro- 
vided, did  it  not — 

"That  the  successors  to  the  incorporators  named  herein  and  the  additional 
members  of  the  corporation  and  their  successors  shall  be  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  for  the  time  being,  but  before  such  election  shall  be- 
come effective  written  notice  thereof  shall  be  mailed  by  said  corporation  to 
each  of  the  following-named  persons  at  his  official  post-office  address,  viz: 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  (^ourt, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  presidents'  of  the  following  Institutions,  viz :  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  Johns  Hopkins  Tlnlverslty,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  and  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

"  If  such  election  shall  be  disapproved  by  a  majority  of  the  persons  above 
named.  It  shall  be  void;  but  it  shall  become  effective  If  and  when  it  shall 
be  approved  by  such  majority,  or  at  the  expiration  of  60  days  from  the  mail- 
ing of  such  notices,  if  it  shall  not  have  been  disapproved  by  such  majority." 

Now,  that  provision  had  been  added  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes,  Mr.  Chnirman. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Now,  did  that  bill  In  that  form  pass  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  it  ever  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Senate  adjourned  before  the  bill  was  acte<l  upon,  I 
believe;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  charter,  which  you  are  now  operating  under,  was  ob- 
tained from  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  bill  that  passed  was  a  senate  bill  and  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Foley,  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  I  do  not  recall.  Have  you  the  facts?  I  presume 
that  is  correct. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  who  drew  the  bill  that  was  submitted  by 
Senator  Foley?    We  will  assume  thnt  he  introduced  it;  the  record  so  shows. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  it  was  practically  the  same  bill  that  was  origi- 
nally introduced  in  the  Senate  In  1910. 
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Chairman  Wat.sh.  But  without  these  aiuenilineuts  which  I  have  read  to  yoa 
tkat  were  In  the  Peters  bill? 

Mr.  RocKEi^LLEB,  Jr.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tlje  original  bill  without  tliese  restrictions  or  so-called 
safeguards? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Without  the  amendments. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  aBked  Senator  Foley  to  introduce  the  bill,  if  yoa 
know,  Mr.   Rockefeller? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  presume  Mr.  Murphy  did ;  that  Is  my  recollection. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy? 

Mr.  RocKEFETXEB,  Jr.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  W'alsh.  Was  the  request  to  Senator  Foley  in  writing  or  verbal? 

Mr.  RocKEi^ELLEB,  Jr.  That  I  do  not  recall ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  knew. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  was  any  r^uest 
from  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy  to  Senator  Foley  to  Introduce  this  bill ;  and  If  there 
was  such,  will  you  kindly  produce  It  to  the  commission? 

l^Ir.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Mr.  Greene,  who  Is  here,  says  to  me  that  he  asked 
Senator  Foley,  not  Mr.  Murphy — Mr.  Greene. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  I  will  leave  that  subject,  if  you  have  no  knowledge 
of  it,  until  Mr.  Greene  takes  the  witness  stand.  You  do  not  know  Senator 
Foley? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  do  not  know  what  was  said  to  him  or  anything  that 
was  written  to  him  about  this  bill,  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  might  have  known  at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  recall; 
it  was  simply  a  matter  of  routine  business.   - 

Chairman  Walsh.  Had  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  adjourned  prior 
to  the  time  that  Senator  Foley  introduced  this  bill  in  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  was  it  decided  to  seek  incorporation  in  New  York 
State? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  soon  as  Congress  had  adjourned  and  had  not  acted 
upon  the  measure. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  any  particular  reason  why  Senator  Foley  was 
secured  to  introduce  the  bill — why  it  was  iutro<luoe<l  through  Senator  Foley — 
that  you  know? 

Mr.  Rockefellbr,  Jr.  Not  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  any  written  explanation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  pur- 
pose submitted  with  the  proposed  bill  to  the  New  York  Legislature? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  the  publicity  material  used  in  1912  and  1913,  while 
the  bill  was  pending  in  Congress,  submitted  to  the  New  York  Legislature? 

Mr.  Rockefelt.£R,  Jr.  As  to  any  of  that  detail  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Chairman  Walsh.  W'as  the  correspondence  which  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Qreoie 
had  with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  submitted  to  the  New  York 
Legislature? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  any  public  notice  issued  by  your  office  of  the  inten- 
tion to  Introduce  this  bill  in  the  New  York  Legislature? 

Mr.  RocKEFELiJCR,  Jr.  It  would  have  been  rather  strange  if  tliere  had  been 
such  public  notice  issued ;  I  do  not  know  that  there  was. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  say  It  would  have  been  rather  strange  If  there  had 
been? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.    Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  recollection  of  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  notice  being  Issued. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  any  public  hearing  held  upon  the  bill  w-hile  it  was 
pending  In  the  New  York  Legislature? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  recall,  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  bill  was  introduced  March  25>  1913,  I  believe  your 
rc»i*ord  shows? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not  the  records  right  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr. 
Greene  has  handed  me  this  statement,  answering  that  last  question,  and  per- 
haps It  will  clear  the  matter  up  if  you  will  allow  me  to  read  it 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  for  the  sake  of  time  and  haying  our  record  straiglit, 
I  would  like  to  take  your  testimony,  and  if  you  are  not  conversant  with  the 
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details  and  yon  will  say  so  ami  he  will  preserve  this  luemoranduin,  he  can 
answer  as  to  that,  and  your  testimony  will  be  yours  and  Mr.  Greene's  testi- 
mony will  be  his.  You  may  make  any  explanation  on  that  score,  as  long  as 
you  have  It  In  your  hand. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEK,  Jr.  It  is  not  material,  but  it  answers  your  question  and 
I  have  it  here. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  read  It. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Greene  says: 

"I  asked  the  majority  leader  who  should  Introduce  the  bill,  and  he  sug- 
f^efted  Senator  Foley.  I  then  went  to  the  leaders  of  the  Progressive  and  Re- 
I>ublican  Parties  In  the  house  and  was  assured  of  their  hearty  support.  The 
bill  was  passed  unanimously,  and  the  charter  was  drawn  following  the  prece- 
dent established  by  other  foundations  practically  word  for  word." 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  associates  believe  that  the 
safeguards  provided  for  In  the  amendment  In  the  bill  as  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  were  in  the  public  Interest? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  We  all  believed  that  the  provisions  wore  entirely  satis- 
factory, if  It  were  thought  best  to  put  them  in.  We  did  not  ourselves  think 
they  gave  a  strength  to  the  bill. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  to  the  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Jacob  Schurman.  Did  you  read  that?  It  was  made  on  Friday, 
April  22.  1910,  before  the  Cornell  congress? 

Mr.  RocKEFEixER,  Jr.  I  probably  did  read  It,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  I  do  not 
know  to  just  what  you  refer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  it  referring  to  this  bill  that 
was  Introduced  In  Congress,  and  which  afterwards  became  a  law  by  the  act  of 
the  New  Tork  Legislature,  and  ask  you  if  you  consider,  as  one  of  the  Incorpo- 
rators of  the  foundation,  that  It  has  the  scope  suggested  by  Dr.  Schurman,  as 
follows : 

"  Under  the  terms  of  this  broad  charter  there  is  scarcely  anything  which  con- 
cerns the  life  and  work  of  Individuals  or  nations  In  which  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  would  not  be  authorized  to  participate.  As  the  safety  of  the  State 
is  the  supreme  condition  of  national  civilization  the  foundation  might  in  time 
of  war  use  its  income  or  its  entire  principal  for  the  defense  of  the  Republic. 
In  time  of  peace  it  might  use  Its  funds  to  affect  economic  and  political  reforms 
which  the  trustees  deem  essential  to  the  vitality  and  efficiency  of  the  Republic. 
The  foundation  might  become  the  champion  of  free  trade  or  protection,  of 
trusts,  or  of  the  competing  concerns  out  of  which  they  grow,  of  socialism  or 
individualism,  of  the  program  of  the  Republican  Party  or  the  program  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  might  endow  the  clergy  of  all  religious  denominations, 
or  It  might  subsidize  any  existing  or  any  new  religious  denomination.  To- 
morrow It  might  be  the  champion  of  the  Christian  religion  and  a  hundred  years 
hence  furnish  an  endowment  for  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  Into  the  United 
States.  It  might  build  tenement  houses  for  the  poor  in  New  York  City  or 
carry  the  results  of  science  to  enrich  the  exhausted  soils  of  the  East  or  the 
arid  tracts  of  the  West.  It  might  set  up  an  art  gallery  In  every  State  of  the 
United  Sta.tes  or  endow  universities  which  would  rival  the  great  State  universi- 
ties of  the  West.  With  the  consent  of  the  legislature  it  might  relieve  any  State 
of  the  care  of  Its  Insane,  pauper,  and  dependent  classes  or  construct  roads  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers  and  motorists.  These  may  not  be  likely  objects  for  the 
application  of  the  funds  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  I  am  not,  however, 
attempting  to  forecast  its  work  but  to  understand  its  charter.  And  so  far  as 
I  can  see  the  proposed  charter  would  authorize  all  these  and  a  multitude  of 
similar  activities.  If  the  object  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  Is  to  be  coex- 
tensive with  human  civilization,  then  it  may  do  anything  and  everything  which 
Its  trustees  think  likely  to  effect  reform  or  improvement  in  the  material, 
economic,  intellectual,  artistic,  religious,  moral,  and  political  condition  of  the 
American  people  or  of  mankind." 

Do  you  take  that  view  of  the  broad  powers  and  scope  of  the  foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  think  yon  will  find 
in  the  charter  that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  to  proceed  by  philanthropic 
and  eleemosynary  means,  a  strictly  legal  expression  which  Is  put  in  such 
charters.    I  think  those  expressions  are  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  are  they  all  in  section  1?  Just  go  back  to  section  1, 
please. 

38819*'— S.  Doc.  415,  64-1— vol  8 56 
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Mr.  RocicsFEixER,  Jr.  Which  page,  Mr.  Cliairman? 

Chairman  Wai>;h.  Page  19  of  the  questioaiiaire.  and  I  will  ask  yau  the  qiies- 
tion,  to  get  it  straight  In  the  record,  and  to  clear  up  the  minds  ef  the  coiuiais- 
sion  on  it,  if  those  very  words  were  not  left  out  of  the  charter  introduoed  by 
Senator  Foley  In  the  Legislature  of  New  York? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  did  not  know  whether  they  were  left  out  or  not,  I 
siipposed  they  were  In. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  read  It  again  to  you,  because  I  am  goln^  to  wisi^ 
you  a  few  specific  questions  along  that  line,  if  this  is  what  is  not  said  in  ilio 
charter  under  which  you  are  now  operating,  and  I  want  to  get  yoor  uiuler- 
standing  of  tliis  also,  BIr.  fiockefeller,  and  not  the  understanding  of  Mr.  Grreenc* 
or  any  person  else,  if  this  is  what  is  not  said,  and  if  it  is  not  aJl  tlmt  Is  said : 

"  Sec.  1.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Frederick  T.  Gat^ 
Harry   Pratt  Judson,   Siiuou  Flexner,   Starr  J.   Murphy,  Jerome  D.   Greene, 
Wickliife  Rose,  and  Charles  O.  Heydt,  together  with  such  persons  as  tliey  uuty 
associate  with  themselves,  and  their  successors,  are  hereby  constituted  a  iMxiy 
corporate  by   the  name  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for   the  purpose   of 
receiving  and  maintaining  a  fund  or  funds  and  applying  the  income  and  prin- 
cipal thereof  to  promote  the  well-being  of  mankind  throughout  the  world.     It 
sliall  be  within  the  purposes  of  said  corporation  to  use  as  means  to  that  en<I 
research,  publication,  tlte  establishment  and  mainteaan<;*e  of  charitable,  benevo- 
lent, religious,  missionary,  and  public  educational  activities,  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions, and  the  aid  of  any  such  activities,  agencies,  and  institutions  already 
established  and  any  other  means  and  agencies  which  from  time  to  time  idiail 
seem  expedient  to  its  members  or  trustees."' 

I><»es  not  your  present  charter  coutaiu  that  provision  and  mme  other  limit- 
iug  your  activities? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLUB,  Jr.  Yes ;  that  is  as  it  reads,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  it  reads.  Now,  then,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  some 
further  questions  a  little  more  specific,  as  to  your  ideni^  of  tlte  powers  of  this 
corporation.  C<mld  this  corporation  under  that  prt»vision  that  I  have  rea<l 
to  you  circulate  a  presidential  niessage? 

Mr.  R0CKEFEL1.EB,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  answer  that. 
I  never  have  thought  of  the  things  that  it  could  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  it  circulate  a  party  platform,  a  political  party  plat- 
form? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  should  think  it  would  be  utterly  uuapproprlate  aiKl 
entirely  contrary  to  anything  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the  founders  or  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  as  I  understand  you  the  founders  are  to  lie  perpetu- 
ated by  the  vote  of  this  board  and  go  on  through  time  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman ;  but  at  any  point  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  the  foundation  has  done  anything  that  is  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  people  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  the  charter  can  at  once  be  re- 
scinded or  amended  by  the  legislature,  and  that  Is  the  one  power  which  we 
have  always  tliought  was  utterly  and  entirely  sufficient  to  protect  it.  We  have 
purposely  left  the  charter  In  that  way,  that  it  shouKl  be  iK'oad  In  its  scope  so 
that  as  the  years  went  by  each  generation  could  do  the  things  tliat  it  regarde<I 
in  the  common  Interest  with  those  funds. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  the  provision  that  you  have  ju.st  mentioned  in  the 
charter  that  you  are  now  <^)erating  under? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  provision  of  tlie  State  legislature 

Chairman  Walsh.  Or  do  you  say  that  that  is  the  gen^'al  law  upon  the 
subject? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  provision  that  the  State  legislature 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  May  amend  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  was  not  necessary  to  put  it  in  because  it  is  the 
law  on  the  subject. 

Ctiairman  Walsh.  You  take  that  as  your  opinion  of  the  general  law  upon 
the  subject? 

Mr.  Rockefelles,  Jr.  I  am  told  that  that  is  the  law  of  the  State  In  regard 
to  any  cliarter. 

Chairman   Walsh.  Please  answer  these  questions 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  State  has  the  power  to  rescind  or  to  amend  the 
charter  and  it  was  on  that  understanding  that  we  presented  the  bill  in  this 
form. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Was  that  provision  put  in  the  law  as  amended  by  Con- 
gress that  it  could  be  amended  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  In  what  law,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  proposed  law  tliat  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  did  not  pass  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Bockefellbb,  Jr.  The  bill  to  incorporate  the  foundation? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes ;  did  It  not  contain  the  specific  provision  that  it  could 
be  amended  at  any  time? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  It  did;  and  it  was  put  in  simply  because  the  public 
did  not  seem  to  understand  that  the  Congress  which  was  asked  to  grant  the 
charter  had  the  same  power  which  the  State  and  legislature  had  to  amend  it 
or  to  rescind  it  at  any  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  the  person  who  advised  you  as  to  the  law  upon  the 
subject  make  any  suggestion  as  to  what  the  state  of  the  law  might  be  with 
reference  to  contracts  already  entered  into  by  the  corporation  under  this  char- 
ter before  an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  or  modify  it  and  wliich  had  been 
wholly  or  partially  performed  by  individuals  or  organizations? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  then,  I  will  go  through  as  rapidly  as  I  can  tlie 
certain  activities  that  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  in  your  opinion  you 
think  could  be  entered  into  legally  under  the  provisions  which  I  have  read  to 
you? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  my  opinion  will  be  utterly 
valueless  on  that,  because  I  have  not  thought  of  all  the  things  that  the  founda- 
tion may  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  may  answer  it  in  tliat  way  by  simply  saying  that  you 
do  not  know,  or  you  have  not  thought  of  it    I  am  going  over  ttiem  rapidly. 

May  it  circulate  a  criticism  of  a  church  or  religious  body? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  have  no  opinion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Might  it  circulate  editorials  written  by  newspapers  or 
other  publications  in  regard  to  the  Government  and  its  branches? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  May  I  ask,  for  my  guidauc-e  in  answering  the  qne»* 
tion,  do  you  mean  could  it  legally? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  it  legally. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Has  it  the  power  to  do  it? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  it  the  power  to  do  it.  Suppose  a  speech  was  made 
in  Congress,  and  a  new^mper  or  magazine  publisluKl  nu  editorial — the  speech 
was  made  in  Congress  at  any  time  affecting  some  actiiity  of  the  foundation-— 
for  instance,  I  will  Just  take  this:  Suppose  it  was  au  investigation  into  indus- 
trial relations;  would  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  foundation 
when  that  editorial  was  published  to  use  the  money  in  circulating  it  among 
the  people? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  think  a  lawyer  would  have  to  answer  tliat, 
Mr.  Chairman ;  I  could  not  construe  the  law. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Might  it  buy  a  chain  of  stores? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  say  decidedly  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Might  it  decide  to  render  its  benevolent  services  through 
business  enterprises,  partially  or  wholly? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  it  coukl  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Might  it  organize  a  real  estate  company  for  the  purpose 
of  building  model  houses,  or  some  such  activity,  and  employ  all  of  its  capital 
in  that  company? 

Mr.  Rockefeller  Jr.  My  impression  would  be  that  it  might. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Might  the  foumlatlon,  if  it  wished,  conduct  a  propaganda 
against  trade-unionism? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  say  no. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Might  it  conduct  a  propagamla  in  favor  of  workmen*s 
compensation  acts? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  say  no. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Might  it  conduct  a  propaganda  against  workmen's  com- 
pensation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Same  answer. 

Chairman  Wax.sh.  Might  it  finance  its  institutions  subject  to  opposition  to 
trades-unions  or  subject  to  the  condition  that  they  could  not  circulate  literature 
upon  the  subject  of  trades-unions? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  say  no. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Might  it  pay  for  advertising  space  for  Its  own  activities 
and  in  behalf  of  its  own  activities,  no  matter  what  they  might  be? 

Mr.  Roc'KEFELLEB,  Jr.    I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Might  it  furnish  funds  to  pay  publicity  agents  to  give 
out  publicity  regarding  tlie  activities  of  the  company,  of  the  foundation? 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  suppose  now  the  foundation — I  will  see  if  X  can 
strilie  a  concrete  case.  The  foundation  now  has  in  its  employ  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  Mr.  Mackenzie  King's  letter  to  you  upon  the  subject 
of  the  plan  that  might  be  use<1  in  Colorado,  if  made  to  the  foundation,  the 
funds  of  the  foundation  could  be  used  to  give  that  wide  publicity  througliOTit 
the  Nation,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  think  whatever  the  directors  felt  was  in  the  Interest 
of  the  work  In  hand  would  be  appropriate. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  could  be  sent  out,  and  it  could  be  in  that  way 
matched  against  any  publicity  that  through  Individuals  or  portions  of  the  press 
would  be  given  to  the  other  side  of  the  work? 

:Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "matched,"  Mr/ 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  draw  this  Illustration  If  I  can  or  will  take  this 
concrete  case:  We  will  suppose  that  Mr.  Frank  J.  Hayes,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  or  Mr.  Edward  J.  Doyle,  made  a  speech  in  a  hall  some 
place,  desiring  great  publicity  and  urging  the  proposition  that  the  workmen — 
their  proposition — I  am  not  passing  on  it  of  course — that  workmen  could  not  be 
organized  in  a  way  to  secure  proper  conditions  except  by  national  means,  by 
means  of  a  great  body  of  men  getting  together  with  a  treasury  that  mlg^ht 
maintain  them  in  case  they  wanted  to  strike  and  calling  upon  the  thought 
of  the  American  people  to  back  them  In  that  plea  and  furnishing  whatever 
argument  they  might  have.  That  speech  might  receive  publication,  we  will 
say,  in  the  Denver  Post  or  the  New  York  Sun ;  and  under  the  constitution  and 
powers  of  your  foundation,  if  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  gave  forth  his  views  to  the 
effect  that  that  was  not  the  proper  way,  but  that  the  proper  way  was  to 
have  a  committee,  one  man  from  each  mine  or  three  single  men  selected  by 
the  management  of  a  mining  company,  that  being  a  member  of  the  foundation 
the  funds  could  be  used  to  circulate  broadcast  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King  as  a  statement  against  the  views  of  Mr.  Doyle  or  Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don't  see  why  any  foundation  should  not  have  the 
same  right  to  legitimate  means  of  publicity  as  any  such  organization  as  yoa 
have  spoken  of.  _ 

Chairman  W^alsh.  So  that  could  be  done.  Now,  where  would  you  draw  the 
line,  then,  as  the  dispenser  of  the  money  for  philanthropic  and  charitable  pur- 
poses of  yourself,  Mr,  Rockefeller,  and  in  your  capacity  as  a  personal  adviser  to 
your  father*s  investments  and  In  your  capacity  as  a  director  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.?    How  could  you,  in  human  understanding,  draw  that  line? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Will  you  repeat  the  question,  kindly,  Mr.  Chairman? 

(Question  read,  as  follows:  VNow,  where  would  you  draw  the  line,  then,  as 
the  dispenser  of  the  money  for  philanthropic  and  charitable  purposes  of  your- 
self, Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  In  your  capacity  as  a  personal  adviser  as  to  your 
father's  investments  and  in  your  capacity  as  a  director  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.?    How  could  you,  in  human  understanding,  draw  that  line?**) 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  question  Is  apparently  baseil  upon  the  assumption  that  if 
a  man  has  one  Interest  he  can  not  be  conscientious  In  the  performance  of  his 
duty  in  relation  to  any  other  Interest.  That  is  not  the  basis  on  which  the 
foundation  has  proceeded.  If  that  basis  were  accepted,  no  man  could  do  but 
one  thing.  I  am  assuming  that  there  are  men  in  this  country,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them,  who  can  be  trusted  to  try  to  do  what  they  think  is  right  In 
various  circumstances;  and  if  there  can  not  be  found  men  who  can  be  so 
trusted,  then  there  should  be  no  funds,  and  there  should  be  no  responsibility 
of  any  kind  given  to  men.  I  think  we  must  rely  upon  the  integrity  of  men  to 
a  great  degree  in  all  the  matters  of  life. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  asked  you  if  you  felt-— do  you  notice,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
what  might  be  called  a  divided  duty  in  the  matter  that  I  suggested  to  you? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is,  as  a  director  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  If 
you  believed  that  the  men  ought  not  to  organize,  that  it  was  financially  to  your 
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disadvantage  that  they  should  organize,  that  as  a  director  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  you  were  advised  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  or  by  whomever  made 
your  investigation,  that  as  an  abstract  social  proposition  they  should  be  allowed 
to  organize,  and  if  the  majority  of  the  advisers  of  your  father's  investments 
should  decide  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  organize,  but  that  certain  definite 
limits  should  be  put  upon  them,  would  you  not  recognize  there,  or  do  you  not 
recognize  there,  a  divided  duty  which  might  arise  and  which  would  make  it 
impossible  for  you  to  act  in  one  capacity  without  doing  an  injustice  to  the 
other  or  without  contradicting  your  action  in  the  other  capacity? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Will  you — was  that  question  at  the  outset  purporting 
to  be  a  statement  of  my  views  with  reference  to  organization,  because  you 
stated  that  I  was  opposed  to  organization? 

Chairman  Walsh.  No,  sir 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  (interrupting).  Opposed  to  the  organization  of  labor? 

Chairman  Walsh.  No;  that  is  a  hypothetical  question  and  contains  assump- 
tions that  do  not  bind  the  interrogator  or  not  bind  you  in  the  answer  as  proving 
anything  therein. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No,  sir.  It  is  understood  that  the  question  in  its  prem- 
ises is  hypothetical? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  regard  myself  as  unfit  to  serve  either  as  a 
member  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  or  on  the  directorate  of  the  CJolorado 
F^el  &  Iron  Co.  if  I  was  not  capable  of  forming  opinions  that  would  be  fair  In 
a  case  like  that  in  relation  to  both  matters. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  In  his  letter  of  August 
6,  had  said  to  you  that  from  the  study  he  had  made  that  in  his  opinion  the  only 
fair  way  to  handle  the  situation  in  Colorado  was  to  recognize  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  allow  them  to  put  in  the  check-off  system,  to  require 
the  company  to  collect  the  dues  of  the  men ;  would  you  have  acted  In  that  way 
as  a  director  and  followed  that  way  as  a 'director  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.? 

Mr.  Rockeffxler,  Jr.  I  would  not  consider  that  question  as  a  director.  If  it 
came  up  in  his  report  as  a  member  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  which  I 
have  one  vote  with  many  others,  I  should  hope  as  a  director  of  that  corporation 
to  use  my  best  Judgment.  I  could  not  do  more,  Mr.  Chairman ;  and  I  fancy  that 
the  oftlcers  of  the  Western  Federation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
would  have  confidence  enough  in  me  to  believe  that  I  would  be  fair  in  such  a 
matter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  upon  the  next  day  or  the  same  day  you  met  with  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  you  would  feel  free  then  to 
cast  your  vote  in  a  way  which  would  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  way  you 
cast  It  in  the  foundation? 

Air.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  feel  free  to  do  what  I  thought  was  right  on 
both  occasions,  if  the  two  were  diametrically  opposed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  on  the  same  day? 

3Ir.  RocKEi-'ELLER,  Jr.  The  date  would  not  make  any  difference,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  date  would  not  make  any  difference?  Now  I  read  fur- 
ther from  President  Schurman's  address,  and  I  will  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 
He  refers  to  Mr.  Murphy's  declaration  as  follows : 

**  *  That  is  one  characteristic  of  all  these  boards  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  created. 
There  is  not  on  one  of  his  boards  * " — 

This  is  a  quotation  by  Dr.  Schurman  of  Mr.  Murphy — 
"  *  There  is  not  on  one  of  his  boards  a  single  man  who  has  been  appointe<l  there 
for  any  other  reason  than  his  qualifications  to  contribute  something  of  substance 
tp  the  work  of  that  particular  board.    There  is  not  a  stick  of  deadwood  In  it, 
and  there  is  not  a  piece  of  ornamental  timber  anywhere.*  " 

Now,  follow  what  Dr.  Schurman  says,  and  I  say  that  because  I  am  not  going 
to  read  this  all,  and,  as  you  probably  know,  Dr.  Schurman  here  pays  high 
tribute  to  the  present  organization  and  to  the  Intent,  objects,  and  acts  of  your 
father  In  making  the  gift. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  thank  you  for  so  stating. 

Chairman  Walsh.  W^ell,  I  would  not  want  it  to  appear  as  though  I  was  giving 
extracts,  but  I  want  to  call  attention  to  what  Dr.  Schurman  may  have  con- 
sidered as  a  criticism  and  ask  you  your  opinion  on  that    He  follows : 

"  This  Is  extraordinarily  high  praise  for  any  board.  And  I  doubt  very  niiich 
whether  any  of  us  who  have  had  experience  on  different  boards  could  truthfully 
repeat  the  encomium  which  Mr.  Murphy  passes,  and  I  doubt  not  deservedly 
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passes,  OD  the  boards  establisheU  by  Mr.  Rockefeller.  But  this  eaocoinium,  whicb 
I  venture  to  say  different iates  Mr.  Rockefeller's  boards  from  almost  all  ottier 
boards  in  the  world,  is  not  a  proof  but,  if  anything,  a  refutation  of  Mr. 
Murphy *s  claim  that  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees  fa  the  best  form  of 
organization  for  the  proposed  foundation.  Why  is  it  tliat  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
secured  boards  whose  membei-s  all  have  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  "^ork, 
who  all  contribute  something  of  importance  to  the  position  of  the  boards  and 
not  one  of  whom  could  be  descril)ed  as  a  stick  of  dead  wood  or  a  piece  of  orna- 
mental timber?  Is  it  l>ecause  of  any  miraculous  efficacy  in  a  self -perpetna ting 
board?  Directly  the  reverse  Is  true.  It  Is  because  these  boards  are»  as  tliey 
very  naturally  should  be,  dominated  by  Mr.  Rockefeller's  influence*  because  Sir. 
Rockefeller  and  the  associates  whom  he  has  ti*alned  have  themselves  selected 
the  new  members.  In  other  words,  the  unique  virtues  and  excellencies  -n'hich 
characterize  Mr.  Rockefeller's  boards  are  due  ultimately  to  the  single  fact  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  is  a  man  of  tnuiscendent  genius  for  business  organizatloiL  I 
desire  that  the  public  should  have  the  benefit  of  that  transcendent  genius  In  all 
his  philanthropic  schemes  so  long  as  ^Ir.  Rockefeller  lives,  and  even  so  long  as 
his  spirit  and  influence  may  be  8ui^>osed  to  survive  in  his  family  and  associates. 
But  his  amazing  skill  and  success  in  organizing  his  philanthropic  enterprises  is 
no  argument  for  a  close  corporation  with  a  self -perpetuating  board  of  trustees. 
We  can  only  hope  that  when  the  day  comes — which  we  all  fervently  desire  may 
be  far  off — that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  no  longer  here  to  select  his  boards,  some 
other  elector  or  electors  may  be  found  who  will  in  some  measurable  degree 
imitate  the  success  he  has  so  conspicuously  achieved ;  but  that  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  hence,  wlien  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  son  are  no  longer  living,  the  then 
existing  board  of  trustees  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  would  be  the  ablest  and 
wisest  electors  of  their  associates  on  tlie  board  is  a  proposition  I  can  not  accept, 
DO  matter  by  whom  It  is  made  or  with  what  assurance  it  is  asserted.  Mr. 
Murphy's  argument  in  a  single  sentence  Is  that  because  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
proved  himself  almost  Infallibly  wise- in  tlte  selection  of  his  associates  In  the 
philanthropic  work  of  giving  away  his  fortune  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  there- 
fore a  group  of  men  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence,  who  are  named  by  men  who 
have  been  named  by  other  men  who  have  been  named  by  still  other  men  who 
have  been  named  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  will  evince  the  same  infallible  wisdom. 
What  a  stupendous  claim  to  apostolic  succession  and  iofallibility !  But  it  is  a 
mere  fiction  of  the  lawyer." 

IH)  you  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  RocicEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  It  was  ever  contem- 
plated tliat  my  father  or  his  associates  could  continue  to  have  their  influence 
felt;  but  at  any  time  in  an>'  generation,  wlien  the  board  Iwvlng  the  charge  of 
such  a  foundation  is  not»  in  the  judgment  of  the  public^  a  proper  board,  the  legis- 
lature can  intro<luce  an  amendment  limiting,  qualifying,  and  modifying  the; 
method  of  election  of  directors,  and  addii^  at  tliat  time  any  restriction  whicli 
it  may  think  desirable.  Our  thought  was  that  until  exiierience  had  taught  along 
what  lines  it  was  wisest  to  put  up  barriers  tlie  public  interest  would  best  be 
served  by  leaving  tlie  matter  as  free  as  possible,  and  leave  each  generation  to 
put  up  such  barriers  and  safeguards  as  it  mlglit  think  necessary  at  that  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  any  objection  now  to  the  charter  being 
amended,  tl)e  New  York  charter,  so  that  the  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  lust  resort  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Senate,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
presidents  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Johns  Hi^klns,  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  shall  luive  the  same  veto  power  that  was  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  those  same  college 
presidents  in  the  act  which  imssed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  was  sub- 
mitted in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLfiR^  Jr.  If  you  a«ik  whether  I  have  any  objections,  I  say  no.  If 
you  ask  wliether  I  think  it  is  wise,  I  say  I  think  it  would  not  be  wise. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good.  I  have  been  askeil  to  ask  you  this  question 
by  another  commissioner,  and  I  will  ask  It  at  this  point :  Can  the  legislature 
invalidate  work  already  done  by  auj"  action  with  respect  to  the  charter  of  the 
original  fotindation? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Tkiat  is  a  legal  question  I  could  not  answer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  is  it  not,  when  it  has  the  power  of  revision  or  repeal 
of  the  general  cliarter) 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  don't  know. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  unwise  in  New  York  State  to  have 
the  veto  power  whicli  I  have  read  to  you? 

Mr.  RocK£FEi.i:£B,  Jr.  I  do  not  tliink  It  is  unwise  in  New  Tork  State  any 
more  than  it  would  be  unwise  in  Confess.  I  simply  tliink  we  do  not  know 
enough  yet  about  the  desirabilitylfor  limiting  and  protecting  such  a  fund  to  make 
action  at  this  time  necessary  or  wise,  when  it  can  he  done  at  any  time.  I  should 
ratl^r  act  on  experience,  ratlier  than  in  forecasting  the  future. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Wiiat  study  have  you  made  of  the  work  of  the  world  on  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  foundations  for  pliilanthropic  and  educational 
purposes? 

Mr.  KocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  What  do  yon  mean  by  "what  study"?  That  I  have 
written 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  No;  I  would  tiave  asked  you  wliat  yoxi  Imd 
written  on  It,  if  I  had  wanted  tliat    I  asked  you  wiiat  study  you  had  made. 

Mr.  RocKKFELLEB,  Jr.  I  have  never  made  any  study.  It  is  a  question  I  liave 
discussed  and  thought  of  very  extensively. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  that  there  has  been  a  vast  experience  in  th^ 
world  on  the  subject  of  perpetuating  large  fortunes  or  large  sums  of  money  fov 
specific  purposes? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do ;  but  that  is  not  the  condition  hera  When  sums  of 
money  are  pen^etuated  for  specific  purposes,  which  purpose  may  cease  to  exist 
as  time  goes  on,  I  think  such  perpetuation  very  unwise. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  have  some  attorney  or  some  student  of  history 
or  expert  make  a  study  of  the  activities  of  the  world  in  times  past  with  refer- 
ence to  tying  up  large  sums  of  money  for  special  or  general  purposes  after  the 
death  of  the  owner? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  I  never  caused  such  a  study  to  be  made;  but  a  study 
of  an  Informal  character  was  made  by  various  of  the  men  interested  in  seeking 
this  charter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  state  what  studies,  If  any,  yod  made  of  It,  Mr. 
Rockefeller.     What  countries  did  it  cover? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  made  no  formal  studies.  I  have  simply  talked 
with  other  people  who  I  thought  would  have  information  on  that  subject. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  with  whom  you  talked? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  could  not  begin  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  talked 
with  any  man  who  I  thought  might  have  informati(m. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  foundation  had  decided  to 
publish  an  annual  report? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  was  that  decision  arrived  at? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  some  time  last  winter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  It  the  subject  of  a  resolution  by  the  board  of  trustees? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  can  not  recall  whether  there  was  formal  action  taken. 
It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  at  a  board  of  trustees*  meeting  that  it  wa9 
desirable  and  should  he  done. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  a  full  board  of  directors  or  a 
quorum  of  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  my  impression. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  don't  know  whether  I  asked  you  yesterday  or  not,  but 
if  I  did,  you  may  answer  just  briefly.  Do  you  think  that  the  charter  for  such  an 
organization  as  this  should  require  annual  publications  of  the  money  spent  and 
work  done? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  you  did  yesterday,  and  I  may  have  said  "  no." 
I  see  no  possible  liarm,  however,  in  such  required  publication,  and  I  think  there 
would  be  a  certain  advantage  in  having  a  definite  requirement  of  that  Idnd  for 
any  such  iMHlies. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions  in  regard,  again,  to 
Mr.  King.  Mr.  King's  letter  which  you  read — by  the  way,  do  you  luive  the 
original  letter? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes;  I  have  it  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the 
original  and  I  have  a  copy.  Will  you  have  both,  or  see  the  original  and  keep 
the  copy? 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  is  Immaterial;  just  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Do  you  care  to  have  me  read  the  parts  not  Included  in 
the  letter  read  yesterday? 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  do  not,  unless  you  have  some  desire  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  RocmcBELLER,  Jr.  No;  not  at  all. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  this  letter  was  wTitten,  I  see,  from  The  Roxl)oroug:h, 
Ottawa,  on  August  6,  1914.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RocKEFELiJx,  Jr.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Prior  to  that  time  had  you  had  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Macl^enzie  King  at  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  at  wliich  were  present  your  father,  Mr. 
Jerome  D.  Greene,  and  yourself? 

Mr.  KocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  don't  recall  any  conference  at  which  all  of  those 
parties  were  present,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  Tarrytown. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  have  a  conference  at  Tarrytown  at  which  were 
present  your  father,  yourself,  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Welborn,  the 
l)resident  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  We  had  no  conference  with  that  group.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Welborn  spent  a  night  with  me,  and  I  lnvite<l  uiy 
father  to  dinner ;  but  we  had  no  conference,  simply  an  informal  chat. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  discuss  the  propose<l  employment,  during  that 
chat,  of  Mr.  King  with  any  of  the  Rockefeller  activities? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  We  did  not 

Chairman  Walsh.  Had  you  discussed  wtth  Mr.  King  prior  to  that  time  his 
probable  or  likely  connection  with  the  Rockefeller  fund? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  this  letter  was  written  upon  August  6,  and  laid  down 
the  plan,  a  portion  of  which  you  afterwards  recommended  to  ]\Ir.  J.  F.  Wellwrn 
OS  being  proper  to  put  into  effect  in  your  Industry  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes;  only.  In  justice  to  Mr.  King,  I  think  we  should 
say  that  he  did  not  lay  down  a  plan,  because  he  apologizes  for  the  rather  hur- 
ried way  in  which  he  expres.ses  his  ideas. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  but  the  plan  was  suggested,  and  you  submitte<l  the 
plan  to  Mr.  Welborn? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr..  I  did. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Yes;  and  that  plan,  in  Its  essence,  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There  were  certain  features  of  It  adopted  an<l  other 
features  added.  , 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  were  not  the  principal  features  or  basic  features 
a(lopte<l  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  Is  a  fair  statement  of  it.  Now,  that  was  in  Au- 
gust, 1914?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  in  August,  1914,  the  workers  that  had  been  for- 
merly in  your  employ  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  were  contesting  with  you 
for  recognition  of  their  union? 

Bklr.  RocicEFELLER,  Jr.  That  was  said  to  be  the  issue  of  the  companies;  yes, 
sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  then,  was  there  any  compensation  pnld  Mr.  King 
for  any  work  that  he  did  prior  to  October  1,  1914?  . 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  This  was  done  at  whose  request? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  stated  In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Welborn,  at  my  request. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  produced,  or  did  I  ask  you  to  produce — I 
probably  did  not,  because  I  gather  the  information  from  the  beginning  of  this 
letter,  and  do  not  recall  w^hether  I  had  it  in  the  questionnaire  before  or  not. 
This  letter  begins  by  saying : 

"As  stated  In  my  wire  to  you.  I  did  not  receive  your  letter  of  August  1  imtll 
the  late  mall  on  Thursday,  the  4th." 

Have  you  produced  the  letter  of  August  1  which  called  for  or  brought  forth 
this  answ^er  of  August  6  of  Mr.  King? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  You  have  not  asked  for  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  kindly  produce  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  will. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Your  letter  of  August  1,  to  Mr.  King,  to  which  the  letter 
of  August  6,  which  you  have  submitted.  Is  reply.    You  will  pro<luce  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  will,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Under  the  act  of  Incorporation  of  the  Rockefeller  fund, 
can  the  number  of  members  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  Impression  is  that  it  can  not,  below  the  number 
of  incorporators. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  from  where  you  get  the  idea 
that  the  number  of  incorporators  can  not  be  reduced?  Is  it  under  the  general 
law  of  New  York,  or  has  the  advice  been  given  you  that  such  is  the  law? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  had  assumed  that  the  number  of  Incorporators  never 
could  be  changed,  Mr.  Chairman;  the  incorporators  are  those  who  have  asked 
for  Incorporation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  as  a  matter  of  general  law  or  statutory  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  they  can  not  be  reduced.    That  is  your  idea  of  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  don't  see  how  they  could  be. 

Jhairman  Walsh.  Now,  first  you  have  this  foundation — ^you  have  these  gen- 
eral philanthropic  and  educational  activities — ^the  foundation,  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  and  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes,  Mr.  ChcHrman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  on  the  foundation  board,  the  following  gentlemen 
appear  as  directors,  I  believe,  on  each  of  these  boards  and  upon  the  personal 
staff  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  except  Mr.  Gates:  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Starr  J. 
Murphy,  Jerome  D.  Greene,  and  Mr.  Heydt? 

Mr.  RocKEFELunt,  Jr.  Mr.  Heydt  is  not 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  He  is  your  secretary? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  board, 
as  I  recall  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  he  is  of  the  General  Education  Board? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  Is  of  the  General  Education  Board,  and  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute — no;  pardon  me,  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  General  Education 
Board.  He  is  a  member  solely  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  board — no ;  I  mean 
the  foundation  board — solely  of  the  foundation  board,  Mr.  Heydt  . 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  the  funds  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  ai*e  paid 
out  on  the  orders  of  a  finance  committee,  I  believe? 

^Ir.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  They  are  paid  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  stated  quite  fully 
in  answer  to  the  questionnaire,  on  the  general  vote  of  the  board  of  directors 
or  of  the  executive  committee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  are  on  the  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  that  Is  also  stated  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  could  you  recall  It  and  state  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  members  of  the  executive  connnittee,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  are  Mr.  Iklurphy,  Mr.  Greene,  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  Mr.  Heydt, 
and  myself.  That  is  subject  to  correction.  I  think  that  is  correct;  but  we 
have  given  that  information  there,  and,  if  I  am  not  correct,  it  will  be  corrected 
by  the  data  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  of  what  the  taxes  would 
liave  been  upon  the  property  contained  in  the  Rockefeller  fund? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  by  any  member  of  your 
father's  personal  staff  as  to  the  relation  that  the  amount  of  taxes  exempted 
by  the  foundation  would  bear  to  the  income  of  the  foujidatlon  minus  the  cost 
of  operation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  then,  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  lnconx)ra- 
tion  of  the  foundation,  did  the  securities  go  into  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There  was  a  gift  made,  I  think,  as  I  stated  in  answer 
to  the  questionnaire,  of  a  few  millions  of  dollars  shortly  after  the  time  of  in- 
corporation. Later  that  same  year  my  recollection  Is  that  there  was  a  further 
gift  of  something  around  $30,000,000;  and  the  final  gift,  making  the  total  of 
$100,000,000  was  made,  my  recollection  is,  some  time  in  1914.  Just  when,  I 
do  not  recall. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  following  condition,  I  see,  is  contained  in  the  deed 
of  gift  from  your  father : 

*•  It  is  a  condition  of  this  gift  that  from  the  income  of  the  foundation  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000  annually,  or  as  much  thereof  as  I  shall  designate,  shall  be 
applie<l  during  my  lifetime  to  such  specific  objects  within  the  corporate  pur- 
poses of  the  foundation  as  I  may  from  time  to  time  direct.  If,  at  the  close 
of  any  fiscal  year,  there  shall  remain  any  balance  of  the  $2,000,000  which 
I  have  not  thus  designated  during  that  fiscal  year,  such  balance  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  unrestricted  income  of  the  foundation,  to  be  used  as 
the  foundation  shall  see  fit.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  provision,  the  principal, 
as  well  as  the  Income  of  this  gift,  may  be  used  in  your  discretion  for  any 
of  the  corporate  purposes  of  the  foundation." 
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Now,  what  was  the  total  income  of  the  foundation  last  year? 

Mr.  RocKEFELiJ£s,  Jr.  I  think  that  appears  In  this  statement. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  No;  that  does  not,  Mr.  Cliairman.  because  the  siiite- 
ment  was  made  befoi*e  the  end  of  the  year.  I  may  have  It  here.  The  total 
income  from  January  2,  1914,  to  January  1,  1915,  was  $5,152,761,150. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  the  Rockefeller  fund  keep  a  statement  of  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  $2,000,000  retained  for  the  personal  benefactions  of  your 
father? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  that  will  appear,  I  take  it,  in  the  annual  report? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEK,  Jr.  It  will,  in  fulL  I  might  explain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  development  of  the  foundation  was  simply  a  development  into  a  more  per- 
manent form  of  the  philanthropic  work  which  my  father  had  been  carrying 
on  personally  before. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  please  make  a  cliart  for  us,  or  have  one  made 
In  your  office,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  showing  all  of  these  activities  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  are  on  them.  To  make  It  very  clear  to  you,  I  asketl  you 
yesterday  several  questions  along  the  proposition  of  what  might  be  called 
"  interlocking  directorates,"  an«l  I  would  like  you  to  just  state  the  facts,  if 
you  will,  in  a  simple  little  chart. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  that  information  is  here,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
give  it  to  you  again. 

Chairman  AVai^h.  I  wish,  of  course,  you  would  include  In  that  the  com- 
mittees— the  executive  committees  and  the  finance  committees — showing  who 
the  individuals  are. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  members  of  the  board  an<1  the  executive  com- 
mittee? 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  all  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  organization, 
such  as  the  executive  committee  or  finance  committee  and  such  others  as  you 
may  have. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Of  the  foundation,  the  General  Eklucatlooal  Board,  and 
the  institute? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes,  sir.  Is  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  part  of  this  and 
does  it  have  standing  committees? 

Mr.  Rockefetxer,  Jr.  It  Is  not  a  part  of  this  and  has  no  standing  committee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  the  sanitary  comndsslon 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Tlie  International  Health  Commission  is,  as  I  stated 
yesterday,  an  organization  which  has  been  created  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion to  enter  into  the  field  of  sanitation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  please  submit  any  standing  committees  that  there 
are  on  that,  along  with  this  little  chart?  How  many  meetings  a  year  must  the 
corporation  hold,  referring  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefeli^r,  Jr.  I  think  the  statetl  number  of  meetings  is  three — maybe 
four;  but  my  recollection  is  three. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  are  the  absent  members  notified,  or  are  tliey  notified 
of  the  action  taken? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  not,  except  as  they  get  the  annual  report — ns 
they  will  get  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  printed? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  minute.*?  of  tlie  meetings  are  t^vpewritten  and  sent 
to  the — I  am  not  sure  whether  they  are  sent  to  the  members  or  simply  laid  on 
the  table  at  the  current  meetings.    I  have  forgotten  which. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Between  meetings  I  supiM>se  that  tlie  control  of  the  cor- 
poration Is  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Rockefeller.  Jr.  Along  lines  laid  down  by  the  board. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  that  committee  consists  of  yourself,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Greene,  Mr.  Heydt,  and  Dr.  Flexner? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  they  are  all,  a.s  you  have  stated — see  if  this  state- 
ment is  correct — all  connecteil  ^^•ith  your  father's  investments,  with  the  com- 
panies in  which  those  investments  ai'e  had,  or  upon  your  personal  staff  or  your 
fatlier's  iiersonal  staff,  with  the  exertion  of  Dr.  Flexner,  who  is  the  salarie<l 
henil  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  that  is  substantially  correct 
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Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  going  to  ask  your  (q;>inion  upon  some  things  here. 
Do  yon  think  three  meetings  a  year  freqoent  enough  for  the  trustees  of  so 
powerful  a  corporation? 

Mr.  RocKJBFELLEB,  Jr.  I  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  meetings  a  year  does  the  executive  committee 
hold  ? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Just  as  many  as  may  l)e  needetl.  There  Is  no  i^tated 
number. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Can  you  state  how  many  the  executive  committee  held 
last  year? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  that  shows  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  nith  the  nt- 
tendance  at  each.    The  number  does  not  remain  in  my  mind. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  record  is  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings 
of  the  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Definite  minutes  of  all  the  actions  taken. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  way  are  trustees  who  are  not  members  of  the 
executive  committee  notified  of  its  action  taken  between  board  meetings? 

Mr.  Rogkefelleb,  Jr.  My  recollection  is  that  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of 
the  executive  committee  are  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  boards  if  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  directors  for  their  perusal. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  any  formal  machinery  for  notifying  tlie  trustees 
of  action  taken  by  the  executive  board  between  meetings? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  There  is  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  are  the  executive  committee  members  notified  of  ac- 
tion taken  in  their  absence? 

Ml'.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  They  are  not  notlfied. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  a  quorum  of  the  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Three,  I  think.  That  is  stated  in  the  answers*  I  think 
three,  of  course. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Should  the  charter  require  the  minutes  of  tlie  boai'd  and 
of  the  executive  and  finance  committees  to  be  printed? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  W*e  have  not  thought  it  necessary  or  we  would  have  in- 
serted that  requirement  in  the  charter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  welcome  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the 
foundation  which  would  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  minutes? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  would  not  think  it  necessary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  I  take  it  you  would  not  w^eocae  it? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  not  be  hostile  to  it,  but  I  should  not  recom- 
mend It    I  should  simply  think  it  was  unnecessary. 

Chairman  Waj.sh.  Please  state  as  briefly  as  you  can  the  provision  or  pro- 
visions that  tlie  foundation  has  made  for  making  public  ita  work. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  know  of  any  provisions  that  it  ims  made. 

Chairman  Walsh.  There  Is  no  provision  for  such  publicity  in  the  charter? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  if  there  is 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  charter  granted  from  tlie  State. 

Mr.  Rockefei^ler,  Jr.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  Walsh.  There  ia  no  provision  for  publicity  in  the  constitution  of 
the  body  Itself,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  there  is  no  provision  for  publieiiy  in  the  by-laws  of 
the  corporation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No. 

Chairman  Wai^h.  Was  the  decision  to  publish  annual  reports  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  or  by  the  executive  committee? 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  I  stated  in  answer  to  a  iMrevious  question,  by  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  mailing  list  does  it  plan  to  use  in  distributing  this 
report? 

Mr.  Rockefkli.ee,  Jr.  I  think  it  has  made  no  plans  as  yet. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  will  prepare  this  publicity  matter  for  distribution? 

Mr.  Rogkefeli£r,  Jr.  The  secretary  of  the  foundation  will  prepare  the  re- 
port.   No  plans  have  been  made  with  reference  to  Its  eircuiatlon. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  some  one  present  in  charge  of  the  preparation 
of  this  printed  document,  the  questionnaire,  or  was  the  actual  work  of  writing 
done  by  some  particular  person? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  was  done  by  the  several  of  us  in  the  office  who  are 
familiar  with  those  matters,  each  contributing  as  he  might  have  time. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Did  Mr.  Lee  have  anything:  to  do  with  that,  ]Mr.  Ivy  L. 
I-ee? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  it  Is  highly  probable  that  lie  did,  as  one  of  our 
as.soclates. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  It  within  your  knowledjje  whether  he  did  or  not? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  did? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  he  write  a  number  of  the  matters  that  went  to  the 
newspapers  with  regard  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  did  Mr.  Ivy  L.  Lee 
prepare  that  publicity  matter? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  know  w^hether  he  prepareil  It.  He  has  co- 
operated with  us  In  any  way  that  we  have  desired  to  have  him.  As  I  stateil 
yesterday,  in  seeking  his  advice  last  spring,  It  was  quite  as  much  in  the  Inter- 
est of  the  various  matters  which  we  were  Interested  in  as 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  I  stated,  In  seeking  Mr.  Ix?e's  advice  last  spring.  It 
was  quite  as  much  that  matters  with  respect  to  our  own  affairs  and  the  phi- 
lanthropies and  other  work  which  we  had  in  hand  might  be  given  proper  pub- 
licity as  that  the  situation  in  Colorado  might  receive  attention. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  I  understand  that  Mr.  Lee  receives  part  of  his  com- 
pensation from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  He  does  not 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  receives  none  of  it  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefeixer,  Jr.  He  does  not ;  he  receives  none  of  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  already  stated  that  the  pay  for  his  work  In  dis- 
tributing the  bulletins  containing  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  Colorado  situation 
was  paid  by  your  father? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes;  and  I  have  the  entry  here  If  you  care  for  it. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  What  entry  is  that? 

Mr.  Ro<'KEFELijcR,  Jr.  You  asked  me  to  produce  the  entry  In  my  father's 
books  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  that  amount  to  lilr.  I^ee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it  now. 

Mr.  RocKEFELija,  Jr.  It  reads — this  Is  a  copy  by  the  bookkeeper : 

"  November  25,  1913,  check  No.  A64938,  to  the  order  of  Ivy  L.  Lee,  instruc- 
tions J.  D.  R.,  jr.,  November  24,  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  month  from  June  1 
to  December  1,  1914,  $6,000.    Charged  to  office  expense  account." 

And  the  check  itself,  w^hlch  I  have  here,  as  is  customary  with  the  checks 
of  our  office,  has  certain  references  to  vouchers,  etc.,  in  the  printed  place  for 
the  date,  November  24,  1914.  J.  D.  R.,  jr.,  and  makes  reference  to  my  letter 
instructing — my  letter  to  Mr.  Lee  inclosing  the  check,  which  is  here,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  read  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  you  please,  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  RocKEFELijai,  Jr.  (reading) : 

"  Mr.  Lee  :  Inclosed  please  find  check  for  $6,000,  being  the  compensation 
agreed  on  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a  month  for  the  services  you  have  rendcreil  to 
our  interests  from  the  beginning  of  our  relationship — the  1st  of  June  to  the  1st 
of  December.  It  is  understood  that  compensation  at  the  same  rate  is  to  be 
continued  for  the  month  of  December. 

•*  Greatly  appreciating  the  valuable  assistance  you  have  rendered  to  us, 
I  am, 

"  Very  truly, 

"John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr." 

Chairman  Walsh.  Plea.se  hand  that  to  the  sergeant  at  arms. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  May  I  ask  that  it  be  returned? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  I  will  see  that  it  Is  returne<l  at  once.  Was  there 
any  reason  why  Mr.  Ivy  L.  Lee  was  not  paid  $1,000  a  month  as  he  went  ahead 
with  the  work? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  question  of  compensation  was  not  discussed  when 
I  made  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Lee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  think  the  sergeant  at  arms  did  not  get  the  book  entry. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  This  Is  the  book  entry  [ indicating! . 

Chairman  Walsh.  This  general  expense  book  of  your  father,  are  you  familiar 
with  It? 

Mr.  Rockef-eller,  Jr.  No ;  except  that  I  know  that  any  office  expenses,  such 
ns  salaries,  incidental  stationery,  and  other  things  of  that  sort — traveling  ex- 
iKjnses — are  charged  to  it. 
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riinirman  Walsh.  Is  ^fr.  Leo  receiving  any  comi>ehsatlon  for  tlie  publicity 
matter  lie  Is  writing  for  the  Rockefeller  Foiimlation? 

Mr.  RocKEFETJLER,  Jr.  He  is  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  is  just  contributing  that  on  account  of  his  employment 
upon  your  father's  private  staff? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Lee,  as  one  of  the  members  of  my  father's  staff, 
and  just  as  the  rest  of  us  do,  contributes  any  services  that  may  be  in  the 
Interest  of  any  of  the  general  matters  we  have  in  hand. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Financially? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  On  any  subject. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  business  management  of  corporations? 

Mr.  RocKEFEiXER,  Jr.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Or  in  the  philanthropic  activities? 

]\rr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  In  all  my  father's  interests. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  the  normal  school  department  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  at  its  St.  Paul  meeting  in  July,  1914,  pass  the  following 
resolutions : 

"  We  view  with  alarm  the  activity  of  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  Foundations, 
agencies  not  In  any  way  responsible  to  the  people,  In  their  efforts  to  control 
the  policies  of  our  State  educational  Institutions,  to  fashion  after  their  con- 
ception, and  to  standardize  our  courses  of  study,  to  surround  the  Institutions 
with  conditions  which  menace  true  academic  freedom  and  defeat  the  primary 
purpose  of  democracy  as  heretofore  preserved  Inviolate  In  our  common  schools 
and  normal  schools  and  universities." 

;Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  was  not  Invited  to  attend  that  meeting,  and  I  could 
not  say  whether  such  resolution  was  passed  or  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  were  not  Invited  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Educational  Association? 

Mr.  Rockefetxer,  Jr.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  the  resolution  called  to  your  attention  after  it  was 
passed? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  I  saw  it  in  the  papers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Kindly  make  any  comment  you  might  wish  to  make  on 
that. 

^Ir.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  not  any  comment  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  a  State  sui)erlntendent  of  education  In  the  South 
MTOte  to  the  commission  to  the  effect  educational  freedom  in  the  South  was 
being  threatenetl  by  private  donors — the  colleges  and  public  universities — the 
private  colleges  and  public  universities. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  What  letters  might  be  addressed  to  this  commission  I 
am  not  in  a  way  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Has  there  any  such  letter  been  addressetl  to  your  insti- 
tution, to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Not  that  I  have  heard  of. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  the  southern  colleges  to  which  this  General  Education 
Board  gives  money  for  the  purposes  of  secondary  education  consult  the  board 
informally  in  regard  to  the  persons  to  be  appointed? 

Mr,  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  I  do  not  know.  They  certainly  do  not  consult 
the  board.  It  is  a  matter  In  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  board  ;  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  secretary  of  the  board  Is  to  appear  before  you  and  he  can  give 
you  the  information  and  I  can  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  no  recollection  upon  that  subject? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  recollection  is  not  clear  on  It. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Garretson  has  a  few  questions  he  wishes 
to  ask  you,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  in  speaking  of  tlie  question  of 
discipline  or  removal  of  trustees,  you  refer  to  the  fact  that  a  veto  power  as  to 
the  election  of  trustees  would  be  sufficient,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Is  not  the  veto  power  purely  preventive  and  not 
corrective? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  3^Ir.  Garretson,  It  had  never  occurred  to  us  that  men 
could  get  on  this  board  who  would  nee<l  correction. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Are  there  not  rather  striking  examples  of  the 
Inability  of  any  iwwer  to  choose  a  number  of  men  among  whom  there  might 
not  be,  to  use  the  ^lethodlst  term,  backsliders? 
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Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  If  such  a  backslider  were  to  develop  in  aoy  of  these 
boards,  in  tlie  first  place  he  would  be  entirely  in  the  minority,  and  In  the 
second  place,  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  oftice,  which  does  not  exceed  three  years, 
he  could  easily  be  replaced,  if  he  couUl  not  he  put  out  at  an  earlier  date. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Might  it  not  be  necessary,  with  the  formal  re- 
pudiation, to  place  the  foundation  on  record  as  passing  judgment? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  It  might,  but  we  did  not  consider  that  possibility. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  With  a  sort  of  perpetuating  power  as  is  here  de- 
scribed— ^by  the  way,  have  you  followed  up  any  of  the  analyses  of  tiie  war 
situation  in  Europe,  particularly  by  noted  university  men  of  those  countries? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  I  have  not  read  them  with  any  care  at  all. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Where  it  is  asserted,  wrongly  or  rightly,  tliat 
there  has  been  a  continuous  campaign,  for  instance  in  Germany  from  18-t^. 
accentuated  since  1870,  of  domination  by  the  militarist  idea  of  all  diannels  of 
the  State,  church,  educational,  social,  and  otherwise  with  the  apotheosis  of  the 
divine  mission  of  Germany  to  regenerate  tiie  world,  considered  as  connected 
with  the  present  condition  tliere? 

Mr.  RocKEiEixEB,  Jr.  I  have  heard  that  theory  advanced,  Mr.  Garretson. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Might  It  be  possible  that  a  foundation  of  the 
character  of  some  that  exist  that  with  a  change  of  the  personnel,  and  I  am 
applying  this  absolutely  to  a  condition  which  may  arise  after  the  present  gen- 
eration is  gone — that  with  a  personnel  devoting  the  potential  power  to  a  domi- 
nation of  the  educational,  as  outlined  in  the  resolution  passed  by  the  educa- 
tional association,  to  the  spiritual  as  applietl  to  the  endowment  of  churches  or 
of  theological  universities — to  the  social  as  applied  by  ordinary,  well-recognized 
methods  of  molding  public  opinion — could  a  foundation  of  that  character,  self- 
perpetuating  in  its  nature,  exercise  an  influence  that  would  be  deadly  to 
liberalism?    I  go  no  further  than  liberalism? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  It  is  remotely  possible,  Mr.  Garretson,  but  my  answer 
would  be  that  with  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  amend  and  restrict  in  any 
way,  that  such  power  at  any  time  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  safeguard  against 
that  possibility. 

•  Commissioner  Gabbetson.  But,  if  that  campaign  were  so  thorougldy  con- 
ducted, under  the  rose,  that  before  tliinking  men  wakened  to  its  Influence  it 
had  been  able  to  exercise  and  create  a  degree  of  domination,  what  then? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  I  think  that  would  be  hardly  possible;  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  know  the  trend  of  such  an  attempt  before  it  had  gotten  any 
such  hold.  And  may  I  say,  Mr.  Garretson,  right  here,  that  I  think  it  must 
be  obvious  to  you  all  that  one  reason  why  the  founders  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundations  made  such  strenuous,  persistent,  and  patient  efforts  to  get  a 
Federal  charter,  was  that  this  large  work,  running  through  the  ages,  might 
be  most  conspicuously  located,  might  be  at  a  point  where  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  would  center  upon  it,  and  where  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  as  a  whole,  would  be  constantly  working  and  where  they 
could  see  what  it  was  doing,  and  direct,  as  tliey  might  see  fit,  or  limit  its 
activities. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Going,  for  a  moment,  to  the  plan  that  has  been 
in  effect  tentatively  for  relations  between  employer  and  employee  in  the  mining 
region  of  Colorado,  what  safeguard  is  there,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  in  that  plan  for 
the  independent  man  who  is  chosen  by  his  associates  on  that  committee  as  their 
representative? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb,  Jr.  Safeguard  in  what  respect? 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  His  service  with  the  corporation  as  against  the 
resentment  of  any  petty  officer? 

Mr.  Rockefelleb.  Jr.  I  should  think  the  large  number  of  men  who  were 
back  of  him  would  be  a  pretty  strong  safeguard. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Rockefeller — I  will 
draw  from  my  own  experience — that  the  railway  organizations  that  ar<* 
recognized  as  having  as  great  a  voice  in  dealing  with  their  own  affairs  with 
their  employers  as  almost  any  labor  organization — that  they  for  20  years  have 
found  it  necessary  to  have  inserted  in  all  their  agreements,  as  outgrowth  of 
large  experience  with  men  behind  those  committeemen,  that  no  committeeman 
should  be  discriminated  against  in  his  service  on  account  of  contending  again%^t 
the  views  of  the  company — against  the  companies'  viewpoint — ^and  that  l.OtlO 
men  would  be  a  small  estimate  of  the  nunil>er  of  men  who  have  been  protected 
under  this  clause  against  that  very  thing? 

Mr,  RocKEJt^LLEB,  Jr.  What  is  the  question? 
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Commissioner  Garretson.  How  could  men  be  protected  against  this  plan,  this 
plnn  that  is  suggested  or  that  is  put  In  effect? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Garretson,  this  plan  is  a  plan 
which  is  doubtless  going  to  develop  as  occasion  may  require.  I  fancy  the 
officers  of  the  company  and  the  men  who  have  cooperated  in  its  execution  to  this 
point  will  purpose  to  develop  any  additional  features  \vhich  their  common 
counsel  and  experience  might  indicate  to  be  desirable,  and  I  should  not  regard 
it  as  a  finished  and  final  plan,  but  subject  to  such  strengthening  in  weak 
points  as  you  have  suggested  or  as  others  may  suggest. 

Commissioner  Garbetson.  You  realize,  of  course,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
such  safe^ruards  as  long  as  ofilcers  remain  human? 

Mr.  RocKKFELLEB,  Jr.  Your  experience  I  should  take  as  final  on  thnt,  Mr. 
Garretson. 

Commissioner  Garrfison.  It  has  not  been  final  yet;  we  still  have  occasions 
for  it. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  would  have  great  weight  with  me. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  You  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  a  corporation  per- 
forming certain  services  under  pioneering  conditions.  When  a  corporation  takes 
upon  itself,  either  pioneering  or  otherwise,  to  furnish  all  the  elements  of  com- 
munity life,  and  thnt  naturally  comprises  schools,  churches,  publications  in 
many  cases,  school  boards,  city  governments — all  of  those  agencies  when  they 
come  from  the  company  and  are  administered  by  the  company — is  there  not 
thereby  created  an  element  of  feudalism? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  It  is  a  highly  undesirable  situation  to  have 
exist. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Well,  is  it  not  true  that  passing  to  the  final  stage, 
and  that  is  with  an  open  mind,  because  that  can  only  be  properly  applied  to  that 
one  condition — ^that  of  taxation — ^the  company  owning  the  property  for  taxation, 
and  that  is  applied  only  on  the  .farm  lands,  all  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
community  to  provide  for  itself  should  be  properly  available  as  in  any  other 
community? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  hope  that  just  as  quickly  as  the  community 
could  take  care  of  those  interests  it  should  do  so. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Has  there  been  any  tendency  in  that  direction  in 
what  are  known  as  closed  camps? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Do  you  know  as  to  the  truth  of  whether  or  not  the 
company  activities  have,  first  named  the  tax  commissioners  through  political 
action,  next  lowered  the  tax  rate  until  funds  were  not  available,  and  then 
proceeiled  on  the  surface  to  furnish  those  facilities  as  philanthropic  necessities 
after  throttling  the  risrht  of  the  people  to  them  from  the  State  source? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  know. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  It  would  be  an  undesirable  condition,  from  my 
standpoint,  if  it  were  shown  that  that  did  exist,  and  that  that  was  the  reason 
why  the  company  had  to  exercise  those  patriarchlal  rights. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Utterly  undesirable. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  You  gave  expression  in  your  original  statement 
that  you  l)elieved  in  the  right  of  oriranization  of  labor  on  precisely  the  same 
lines  or  to  exactly  the  same  extent — I  am  only  making  a  free  quotation — ^that 
you  believed  in  It  for  capital.    I  am  not  misquoting  you  there,  I  think? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  You  are  correct. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Then  you  followed  that  with  a  statement,  in  an- 
other part  of  the  testimony,  as  to  the  responsibility  of  stockholders  and  direc- 
tors, in  which  you  took  a  view  that  the  executive  must  of  necessity  conduct 
the  business.  I  am  using  the  executive  in  the  sense  of  the  full  executive 
staff,  presumably  the  president  and  those  below  him,  but  the  president  being 
held  responsible  for  that  executive  staff.  Now,  if  the  executive  of  a  business 
corporation  has  plenary  power  and  is  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  that 
business,  are  you  prepared  to  accept  exactly  the  same  idea  as  applied  to  the 
conduct  of  the  labor  union;  that  is,  the  organization  of  the  men?  In  other 
words,  I  want  to  make  an  example,  to  illustrate  so  that  you  will  know  what  I 
mean  before  you  reply.  You,  as  the  president  of  a  great  corporation,  decide 
all  questions  that  arise  on  the  labor  question — ^we  will  take  that  alone — ^with- 
out referring  to  your  board  of  directors,  under  the  plenary  powei's  that  you 
have  described  as  being  necessary.  I,  as  the  executive  of  labor  union,  come 
to  you  to  deal  for  your  employees.    Would  yoa  consider  that  any  labor  union 
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should  place  In  an  executive  officer's  hands,  the  executive  of  that  union,  power 
to  put  those  men  on  strike  without  the  consent  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  is  a  question  leading  Into  your  field,  Mr.  Garret- 
son,  that  I  do  not  feel  I  could  answer. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  damnable  power? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  It  would  be. 

Commissioner  Garbetson.  To  apply  to  us? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  might  be. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  For  instance,  the  brotherhood  of  which  I  am  a 
part,  if  its  members  all  went  on  a  strike,  associated  with  those  who  follow  the 
same  pursuit — the  trainmen  and  engine  service — for  one  day,  tied  the  continent 
up,  we  could  paralyze  commerce;  and  if  it  extended  beyond  three  days,  make 
a  large  part  of  the  population  hungry,  if,  as  it  is  claimed,  the  city  lives  from 
hand  to  mouth.  Should  the  law  permit  power  to  be  in  the  hands  of  four 
men  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  think  it  was  very  unsafe. 

Commissioner  Garbetson.  Is  it  more  un.safe  that  the  men  we  deal  with, 
representing  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  public — ^that  is,  the  president  of 
the  railway — should  have  the  power  to  precipitate  war  without  returning  to 
their  constituency  to  know  whether  or  not  it  was  proper? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  said,  Mr.  Garretson,  that  I  should  think,  as  a 
director — that  the  director  of  any  corporation  must  take  the  final  responsi- 
bility for  the  acts  of  the  oflicers  whom  they  elect,  and  It  Is  their  responsibility 
to  get  the  best  officers.  Now,  it  would  come  back  on  to  them,  and  if  any  such 
situation  did  arise  it  would  be  entirely  appropriate  that  it  should  come  back 
to  the  directors  for  consideration. 

Commissioner  Garbetson.  Do  you  consider  that  it  could  be  appropriate 
that  the  power  should  be  placed  on  the  other  side  on  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  the  situation  ought  to  be  paralleled  absolutely. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  Now,  in  that  connection — if  I  thunder  out  my 
subject,  will  you  kindly  understand  I  am  not  thundering  at  the  man? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  quite  understand  it,  sir. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  You  heard— or  were  you  present  when  Mr.  Bran- 
dels  gave  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.    No. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Did  you  read  the  excerpts  of  it  with  regard  to  the 
responsibility  of  stockholders  and  directors? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Not  carefully.    I  Just  glanced  at  It. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Have  you  had  any — ^this  Is  a  question  that  is 
purely  personal,  and  you  are  at  lilierty,  perfect  liberty,  if  "you  do  not  want  to 
answer  it,  I  will  have  no  fault  to  find 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  want  to  answer  it  if  I  can. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Have  you  seen  any  reason  in  the  past — ^and  I  am 
going  to  make  it  wide  enough,  six  months — to  change  your  views  In  any  degree 
in  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  either  stockholders  or  directors  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  corporation  or  of  any  other  institution  of  which  he  is  a  part? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  You  mean  as  regards  the  views  whfch  I  have  ex- 
pressed in  my  written  statement,  or  those  previously  stated? 

Commissioner  Garbetson.  I  put  it  back  six  months  so  that  it  would  cover 
a  very  considerable  period,  probably  cover  all  your  public  expressions  on  the 
subject  to  any  tribunal  or  through  any  channel. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  should  hope,  Mr.  Garretson,  that  I  would  never 
reach  the  point  where  I  would  not  be  constantly  progressing  to  something 
higher,  better — ^both  with  reference  to  my  own  acts  and  with  reference  to  the 
general  situation  In  the  company.  My  hope  is  that  I  am  progressing.  It-  is 
my  desire  to. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  You  are  like  the  church  says,  you  are  "growing 
in  grace." 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  hope  so,  too.    I  hope  the  growth  Is  in  that  direction. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  What  is  the  function  of  a  publicity  agent,  Mr. 
Rockefeller? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  do  not  know.    I  never  was  one. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  What  is  his  value  based  on? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  haven't  any  knowledge. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Bear  in  mind  this  is  purely  a  practical  question. 
I  have  been  wondering  if  the  publicity  agent's  value  was  base<l  upon,  first,  his 
ability  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
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^rr.  RooKETErxER,  Jr.  Well,  if  I- 


Commissioner  Gabretson  (interrupting).  Or  upon  his  ability  to  put  in  enough 
of  truth  in  a  statement  to  make  it  appear  plausible,  or,  to  put  across,  to  use 
the  train  phrase,  the  views  that  his  employer  desires  put  across? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  Garretson,  if  I  had  information  that  an  employee, 
a  publicity  agent,  did  not  have  that  first  qualification,  tlie  ability  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  was  willing  ever  to  tell 
anything  else  in  reference  to  matters  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with,  I  would 
not  want  him  related  to  me  in  any  way  for  a  minute.  That  would  be  the  prime 
qualification,  In  my  Judgment. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Would  you  expect  to  find  him  in  the  regular 
trade? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  dare  not  answer  that  question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  must  have  perfect  order.  I  know  it  is  rather  difficult 
under  such  a  provocation. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  If  the  witness  will  agree  with  me  we  will  not 
break  the  rule,  I  mean  agree  that  we  won't  break  it,  not  on  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  I  can  agree  in  both. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  that  a  director 
has  any  moral  right  to  set  up  the  plea  that  he  is  too  busy  to  perform  his  duties 
for  which  he  is  elected  as  a  director? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  In  your  statement  you  recited  three  conditions 
that  went  with  the  exercise  of  a  certain — ^well,  whether  rights  or  privileges  is 
always  debatable — but  that  an  enterprise  should  render  the  remunerative  rate 
and  fair  conditions  for  its  labor;  that  is,  should  pay  that  to  those  who  serve 
it;  that  it  should  render  service  to  the  public,  presumably  satisfactory  service, 
liroper  sers'ice ;  second,  the  return  on  capital.  Which  of  those  three  would  you 
give  precedence  as  the  obligation  resting  upon  a  business  enterprise? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  If  I  was  the  only  one  to  be  consulted  I  would  give 
preference  to  the  proper  living  conditions  of  the  employees.  That  would  be 
my  own  feeling.  If  I  were  representing  the  management  of  a  company,  the 
(Ureotors  of  a  company,  and  had  to  secure  capital  for  the  company,  however 
much  as  an  individual  I  might  want  to  make  that  the  first  consideration,  my 
ability  as  a  director  to  get  capital  in  order  to  give  employment  to  labor  In  that 
industry  would  depend  upon  my  ability,  my  being  able  to  show  that  a  reason- 
able return  upon  that  capital  could  be  expected.  If  I  could  not  show  such  a 
reasonable  prospect  I  could  not  hope  to  secure  the  capital  which  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  business. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  And  has  a  business  a  moral  right  to  exist,  an 
enterprise,  unless  it  can  support  its  employees  in  human  stjie? 

Mr.  Rockefetxer,  Jr.  Just  because  I  believe  with  you  there  I  stated  that 
if  It  could  not  do  that  and  make  a  return  to  capital  the  alternative  would  be 
to  go  out  of  business. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  That  is  the  only  legitimate  thing  to  do.  Does  not 
business  itself  in  dealing  with  business  fully  recognize  that  idea?  To  illus- 
trate, you  as  a  coal  merchant  won*t  sell  coal  to  a  railway  company  or  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  whose  balances  are  all  written  in  retl  for  any  less  money  than 
you  will  one  paying  85  per  cent,  will  you? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  You  referred,  when  you  first  came  on  the  stand, 
when  you  were  asked  regarding  labor  troubles,  the  necessity  of  strikes  taking 
phice — you  referred  to  the  Lackawanna  Railroad.  Did  you  refer  to  the  trouble 
between  that  road  and  its  train  and  engine  men  in  1910? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  That  was  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  did  not  know  the 
exact  date. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Are  yon  aware  of  the  fact  that  that  never  came 
to  a  strike ;  that  15  minutes  before  the  strike  was  set  a  settlement  was  reached, 
and  consequently  the  men  did  not  quit? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  probably  was  at  the  time.  But  it  had  slipped  my 
mind.    I  knew  there  were  troubles  brewing,  at  least. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Ballard  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  do  you  believe  the  person  in  hiring 
help,  domestic  help  or  otherwise.  In  the  private  family,  has  a  right  to  inquire 
about  the  character,  and  so  forth,  of  the  help  that  may  apply  for  work? 
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IMr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  It  is  essential  that  they  sbould  so 

Commissiouer  &all.aju)l  Do  you  believe  that  a  persoa  in  tiie  pn^teBBitkn  of 
law,  for  instanoe,  laas  the  sanie  right  to  inquire  about  tlie  past  reconl  aaa 
opinions  of  those  who  a^iply  to  Mm  for  poelUons? 

Mr.  BocKSFXLUss,  Jr.  I  should  think  sa 

CoDuuissioner  Bu^lako.  I>on*t  }\*m  think  that  same  ptlyiVege  «lioiild  be 
accorded  to  tho!«  in  iitdustries? 

Mr,  RocKSFELLEB,  Jr.  I  do  not  see  why  theiy  ahoukl  he  ditferentiatjed  ^gy*«^ 

Coixiuiin^oiicr  Baixaro.  We  luive  lieanl  a  great  deal  of  tiie  ^reat  liieii-soaBti- 
inff  phrase  that  workmen  have  a  right  to  organize  for  their  -own  protectioii.  I 
think  no  one — I  do  not  think  you  have  ever  stated  anything  tiiat  woold  iiadicftti* 
that  you  do  not  approve  of  that 

Is  not  that  a  very  different  tiling  from  a  union  sending  paiU  <M*ssaiiiBers  an^I 
agitators  Into  camt^s  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  the  men  cUscont«OTe<l 
and  inducing  them  to  organize  a  union? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  would  seem  to  me  entirely  different. 

Commissioiier  Ballabs.  The  habits  and  customs  and  relationships  in  tlie  conl 
mines  in  Colorado  are  not  very  different  from  otiier  ceal  mines  in  the  ^Qtlyini: 
districts,  are  they? 

Mr.  IiocKEi>xLLEi!,  Jr.  I  tia\%  assumed  they  were  very  generally  tiie  same. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your  «iirect  testimony  that 
in  tlie  outlying  districts  where  men  started  to  build,  to  develop  mines.  It  iras 
fieoessary  to  build  houses  and  to  have  doctors  and  to  build  scIhkiIs,  because 
there  were  none  in  that  distri<*t.  And  I  also  understood  that  as  time  iFent  on 
and  those  ^developments  increased,  then  tl»e  p<U>lic  eould  take  them  over  them- 
selves and  Juiodie  tliem.    Tliere  is  no  objection  to  that  in  CMorado,  is  ttiere? 

Mr.  RocKCFELLEa,  Jr.  I  should  say  tliere  should  never  be  objection  to  tiiat 
and  the  time  at  wldch  that  transfer  is  made  should  be  reached  as  rapidly  a$ 
possible. 

Oomfiiissioner  Baujlbu.  Something  has  been  said  alM>at  directors'  responsi- 
bilities and  stockholders'  responsihilitk'o^  Don't  you  think  that  the  wh(*i<* 
country  iuus  been  educated,  ttas  been  und^^solog  very  considerable  citnnise  in 
the  last  few  years  as  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  employers  tow^nl 
tiieir  labor? 

Mr.  ltocKEi<'ELiJKB,  Jr.  I  am  glod  to  say  that  I  do  think  so. 

Commissioner  BAfXAsn.  That  ia»  the  employer  and  the  enploying  dass  are 
willing  to  establish  and  tx>  extend  tlte  helping  hand  to  tlie  laborer  wliereTer 
they  con? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEs,  Jr.  In  every  way. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  The  chairman  suggested  tiie  other  day  tiiat  might  it 
not  have  been  better  to  distribute  all  the  profits  in  the  Colorado  Fwri  &  Iron 
Co.  to  the  workmen  rather  than  to  receive  tliem  partly  In  the  form  of  profits 
or  dividefids,  and  let  tlie  workmen  enjoy  tliem  in  their  own  way.  Oonld  that 
have  been  better  than  to  have  received  them  and  then  to  have  establi^ed 
foundations  and  to  give  educational  institutions  an  authority  which  woold  i>e 
permanent  and  coutinuousiy  beiieiit  mankiml? 

Mr.  BocKEFELUCB,  Jr.  I  should  not  think  it  would,  Mr.  Ballard. 

Ooramlssioner  BALLAsn.  Is  there  any  law  in  the  State  requiring  publicity  of 
foundations  and  trusts  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Not  in  the  State  of  New  York,  that  I  know  of. 

OommiSBioner  Ballasd.  It  has  been  brought  to  your  attention,  of  course, 
during  the  investigations  of  this  foundation  and  this  work  that  this  conmisston 
is  making  studies  of  that  kind.  Wonld  you  be  willing  to  receive  snicge^itlonr; 
from  this  commission  and  give  tliem  serious  consideration  if  the  commission 
came  to  any  conclusions  that  might  add  to  tlie  permanent  welfare  ami  benefit 
of  the  public  through  your  foundation? 

Mr,  RocKEfixLER,  Jr.  As  I  said  yesterday  with  reference  to  the  Industry  in 
O<»iorado,  in  so  far  as  our  relationship  is  concerntHl,  I  not  only  wotild  w^coiw* 
but  I  would  invite  any  suggestions,  and  the  same  would  be  equally  true  with 
reference  to  the  foundation. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commis.sioner  Commons  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Mr,  Rockefeller,  %vottld  it  be  advisable  in  a  larjro 
corporation  to  Itftve  a  director  whose  iwsiness  it  should  be  to  give  his  attention 
to  ii'ie  labor  conditions?  I  understand  that  some  corporation  has  ciiosen  Mr. 
Neill,  wlio  was  formerly  Commissioner  of  L4ibor,  whose  special  duty  it  i»— I 
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don't  know  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  or  simply  a 
Bubordi  Date 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  director;^. 

Commissioner  Commons.  A  member  of  the  board  of  directors? 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  the  testimony. 

Commissioner  Commons.  The  essential  thing  is  lie  does  Qi»t  reixut  t<»  the 
executive  officers,  he  reports  to  the  directors.  Did  you  ever  consider  wliether 
that  would  be  a  useful  way  in  which  the  directors  tliemseives  could  luive  Infor- 
mation apart  from  tliat  which  would  come  up  to  tliem  fi-om  the  superinteo<l- 
ents  and  general  managers? 

Mr.  RocKEi^LLEB,  Jr.  The  matter  liad  not  been  brouicht  to  uiy  atteutlou,  but 
as  you  present  it  I  should  think  it  was  an  excellent  idea. 

Commissioner  Commons.  I  do  not  intimate  that  it  sliould  Ik*  a  |>ersou  con- 
nected with  labor  at  alU 

Mr.  RocK£i>^LLEB,  Jr.  I  understand. 

Commissioner  (^ommons.  But  a  iiersou  selected  with  referen<'f  to  hi>4  €»sjHHial 
aptitude  for  malcln^  that  class  of  investigations  and  keeping  the  companj;'  in- 
fornied  on  tliosc  things.  You  feel  that  would  keep  tlie  directors  lufonued 
in  ways  that  would  foe  valuable  in  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  this  kind  that  lias 
been  iDstalled? 

Mr.  RocKEi-'EixESy  Jr.  It  would  seem  to  me  very  applicable. 

Commissioner  Commons.  That  is  the  only  suggestion  I  have. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  liave  some  questions,  Air.  Weinstock? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yea. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  about  the  wisd^au  of  using 
Borplus  along  the  lines  of  foundation  work,  and  as  to  whctlier  it  would  not 
have  been  better  to  take  this  surplus  and  use  it  in  the  way  of  a  liigher  wage. 
Now,  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  wliat  Is  the  policy  of  the  Rockefeller  enterprises 
on  the  Atlantic  scsiiboard,  but  I  do  know  what  is  the  policy  of  the.Btx^kefeller 
enterprises — the  Standai'd  Oil  Co. — on  the  Pacific  coast  So  far  as  I  know,  tlie 
Standard  Oil  Co.  on  the  Pacific  coast  pays  the  full  standard  wage,  and  in  tlte 
matter  of  workmen's  compensation,  in  which  I  happen  to  he  interested  as 
State  commissioner,  I  do  know  that  tlte  Standard  Oil  Co.  was  one  of  the  fli'st 
companies  to  come  in  under  the  compensation  law  when  It  was  voluntary,  and 
that  it  has  treateil  its  iujuretl  workers  with  unusual  liberality.  Recejitly  there 
was  a  case  where  an  injured  worker  brought  suit  against  tlie  company,  believ- 
ing he  could  get  more  out  of  tlie  courts  than  he  could  out  of  the  compensation. 
The  ca.«!e  was  decide<l  against  him  and  in  favor  of  the  company.  But,  despite 
that  fact,  the  company  paid  him  the  full  compensation,  not  desiring  to  take 
advantage  of  a  legal  technicality. 

Now,  if  the  policy  of  your  enterprises  at  this  end  of  tlie  continent  are  tlie 
same  as  they  are  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  the  full  standard  wage  is  p^Ufl.  and 
tlie  workers  are  treatetl  with  every  consideration,  then  this  surplim  riglitfully 
belongs  to  tlie  company,  to  the  owner;  and  if  he  sees  fit  to  u-se  it  in  the  mninier 
in  which  it  is  being  useil — tlirough  foundations — can  not  a  greater  go<id  \te 
accompIislie<l  by  that  surplus  treatwl  a.s  a  unit  than  tlie  same  amount  would 
accomplish  if  distributed  in  small  amounts  among  a  great  many  peoi^lo?  In 
other  words,  can  it  not  in  a  concentrated  form,  if  wisely  ami  lutelllgently  used, 
bring  about  a  greater  good  to  society  than  if  scattered  in  very  trifling  sums 
among  a  multitude  of  people? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,"  Jr.  ^Ir.  Weinstock,  you  speak  of  surplus.  Tlie  opinion 
so<Mns  to  have  prevailed,  in  the  discussion  of  the  matter  of  tlie  retun^  whi<h 
has  come  to  my  father  on  his  investment  In  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co., 
the  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed  that  the  return  was  surpliis  belonging  to 
the  company.  Tliat  is  an  entirel:^'  incorrect  impression.  Wliat  surplus  tliere 
has  been  in  the  earnings  of  the  company  from  year  to  year,  as  has  been  stateiU 
has  gone  back  into  the  company,  either  in  the  development  of  Its  pro|>erties  or 
in  increasing  wages  and  in  improving  living  conditions. 

Now,  tliis  amount  of  money  under  discussion  is  not  surplus.  It  is  firstly 
the  interest  paid  on  a  debt  the  bonds  which  my  father  holds  being  the  debt. 
The  company  has  not  anything  to  say,  nor  the  public,  I  should  assume,  with 
reference  to  whether  tlmt  Interest  should  l>e  paid  on  the  debt  or  not.  Tliat  Is 
a  question,  of  course,  that  Is  self-evident  A  debt  should  be  paid  and  its  inter- 
est should  be  paid.  If  that  Interest  were  paid  to  some  other  bondholder  than 
my  father,  we  would  concede  the  right  that  he  should  have  the  Interest  and  do 
with  the  interest  what  he  saw  fit,  whether  It  was  to  establish  foundations  or 
whatever  he  desired  to  do  with  It. 
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Now,  the  same  Is  true  with  reference  to  the  trifling  amount  which  has  been 
returned  to  my  father  as  a  dividend  on  the  capital  stoclc,  and  all  of  the  other 
stockholders  have  been  treated  in  the  same  way. 

I  want  first  to  make  clear  that  those  returns  are  not  surplus,  they  are, 
firstly,  the  payment  to  capital  of  interest  on  a  loan,  at  a  ^xed  rate  agreed 
upon,  and,  in  the  second  place,  such  return  in  a  dividend  upon  the  stock  as 
the  earnings  of  the  company  Justified  at  the  time  the  dividend  was  paid. 
I  hope  I  have  made  clear  that  point. 

To  answer  your  specific  question,  no  one  raises  the  question  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  bond  interest  paid  to  any  of  the.  other  bondholders  of 
the  company,  of  which  there  are  a  very  large  number,  nor  what  should  be  done 
with  the  trifling  dividends  that  have  been  paid  to  such  parties.  They  are  at 
liberty,  of  course,  to  use  that  legitimate  return  in  any  way  they  see  fit  Just 
because  that  return,  comes  to  my  father,  and  because,  in  order  to  feed  and 
clothe  himself,  he  may  not  be  dependent  on  that  particular  return,  the  Impres- 
sion seems  to. arise  in  the  public  mind  that  he  should  not  keep  it,  as  every 
other  stock  or  bond  holder  does  who  has  no  greater  right  to  it  than  he,  but  just 
the  same  right,  simply  because  he  does  not  need  it  Why  should  he  not  throw 
it  back  into  the  hands  of  the  public  as  he  may  think  wise?  I  simply  want 
to  make  the  point  that,  it  seems  to  me,  the  stockholders  and  the  bondholders 
should  all  be  conceded  the  same  rights.  So  much  preliminary  to  the  answer  to 
your  question. 

As  to  the  relative  wisdom  of  a  bondholder  or  a  stockholder  using  the  return 
on  his  investment  or  his  debt  in  voluntarily  increasing  a  wage  already  as  high  as 
the  standard  average  wage  in  the  industry  throughout  the  country,  as  regards 
the  relative  value  of  his  doing  that  voluntarily,  or  putting  that  money  in  some, 
to  his  mind,  useful  public  service,  I  should  think  that  the  latter  course,  under 
these  particular  circumstances,  would  be  productive  of  a  greater  general  public 
benefit.  Because  only  when  funds  which  are  not  required  for  the  support  of 
the  owner  exist  in  sufl^cient  quantity  Is  It  possible  to  endow  colleges,  to  estab- 
lish hospitals,  to  build  Institutes  of  medical  research,  and  to  forward  those  kinds 
of  work  which  need  large  aggregations  of  capital  and  which.  If  dependent  upon 
the  small  giver  for  establishment,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  established. 
Is  my  answer  clear? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes ;  entirely  so.  In  connection  with  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  In)n  Co.,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  reconcile  certain 
figures,  and  they  have  confused  me,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  help  me  out  in  it 
and  see  if  I  can  get  the  thing  straightened.  In  your  preliminary  statement, 
among  other  things,  you  said,  on  page  6 : 

"  Since  we  first  acquired  an  Interest  In  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  in  1902, 
the  company  has  paid  in  wages  to  Its  employees  over  $92,000,000.  During  the 
same  period  we  have  received  dividends  amounting  to  $371,000  on  our  invest- 
ment in  the  capital  stock.  Therefore  our  stock  interest  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  has  yielded  a  return  of  about  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  on 
the  actual  cash  Investment  of  about  $6,000,000." 

Now,  I  understand  your  interests  in  that  company  do  not  exceed  40  per  cent. 

^Ir.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  No. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is,  you  own  and  control  40  per  cent  of  the 
stock.  But  in  looking  over  the  reports  that  were  handed  me  yesterday,  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  I  noted  that  the  capital  stock 
was  $36,000,000.    Is  that  correct? 

3^Ir.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Why,  I  think  it  is ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  40  per  cent  of  $36,000,000  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  about  $14,400,000. 

^Ir.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  But  you  are  figuring  at  par,  ^fr.  Weinstock.  This  is 
the  actual  cash  at  the  market  price  at  which  the  stock  was  purchased. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  see.  Now,  what  is  the  market  value  of  that 
$36,000,000? 

;Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  It  is  constantly  changing  from  day  to  day .^I  have  no 
idea  what  it  is  to-day.  But  taking  the  different  Investments  mad^A||he  stock 
from  time  to  time  as  they  appear  on  my  father's  books,  it  showi^H^he  had 
spent  $6,000,000  in  buying  the  stock  at  whatever  the  price  of  the  gfock  might 
have  been  at  the  time  of  the  respective  purchases. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  Is  the  stock,  purely  and  simply,  and  nothing 
to  do  with  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Not  in  that  transaction,  nor  has  It  anything  to  do  with 
the  par  value  of  the  stock.    You  see  this  statement  does  not  Indicate  how  many 
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shares  of  stock  my  father  had.  This  simply  says  that  he  has  invested  $6,000,000 
in  the  stocks  of  that  company.  He  may  have  paid  $75  a  share  for  some,  and  $50 
a  share  for  pome.    I  do  not  know,  but  that  Is  the  way  it  stands. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  If  he  had  bought  at  par  value,  he  would  have  one- 
sixth  and  not  40  per  cent?  He  would  have  $6,000,000,  or  one-sixth  of  $30,- 
000,000? 

Sir.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Yes,  sir. 

Ck)mmissioner  Weinstock.  So  evidently  he  must  have  bought  a  good  deal  of 
it  below  par  value? 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  have  never  known  the  stock  to  be  anything  approach- 
ing the  par  value.  And,  as  I  showed  in  the  subsequent  statement,  the  invest- 
ment stands  my  father  to-day,  at  the  present  market  price,  a  number  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  loss. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  in  common  with  myself,  you  probably  have 
heard  and  read  the  statement  made  broadly  by  an ti capitalistic  advocates  that 
in  industry,  under  our  present  system,  capital  gets  the  lion's  share  of  the  pro- 
duction and  labor  gets  the  small  end.  Haven't  you  heard  those  statements 
made  and  seen  them  written? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  They  have  a  familiar  sound. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  the  statement  made  at 
public  gatherings  that  under  our  present  system  of  production  labor  gets  not 
to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  production  and  capital  gets  the  remaining  90  per 
cent.  Now,  in  looking  over  the  figures  that  have  been  presented  here  I  find 
these  facts — I  will  not  vouch  for  their  accuracy ;  I  think  they  are  approximately 
correct,  and  for  the  information  of  the  commission  and  for  part  of  our  record 
I  am  sure  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would' be  good  enough  to  have  your 
office  go  over  these  approximate  figures  and  verify  them  and  make  them  as 
accurate  as  possible  so  we  may  have  them  as  part  of  our  proceeding. 

(See  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Exhibit  No.  4.) 

I  find  from  the  annual  reports  that  I  looked  over  yesterday  that  the  gross 
earnings  from  1902  to  1914  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the  gross  earnings 
v.'ore  $241,000,000,  in  round  figures.  The  pay  roll,  according  to  the  statement 
made  here,  during  that  period  was  $92,000,000,  and  the  amounts  paid  out  for 
interest,  dividends,  and  reserves,  as  taken  from  your  annual  report  rather  hur- 
rie<lly.  aggregate  in  round  figures  $24,000,000.  That  means  this,  that  for  every 
dollar  received  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  38  cents  was  paid  to  labor, 
nine  and  a  fraction  cents  was  paid  to  capital  as  interest,  dividends,  and  reserve 
funds,  and  that  fifty-two  and  a  fraction  cents  on  the  dollar  was  used  for  all 
kinds  of  other  expenses  like  taxes,  insurance,  depreciation  and  betterments,  etc. 
If  these  figures  are  correct,  and  I  think  they  are  substantially  correct,  this 
would  indicate  that  labor  has  gotten  four  times  as  much  out  of  the  industry  as 
capital  has. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  And  may  I  suggest,  Mr.  Weinstock,  that  to  make  that 
statement  quite  complete,  it  ought  to  be  indicated  that  a  large  part  of  that  9 
cents — ^was  it  9  cents  that  capital  got? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes;  nine  and  a  fraction  cents. 

^Ir.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  (continuing).  Was  payment  of  interest  on  debt.  It  was 
not  a  profit,  because  the  bond  interest  is  the  very  large  charge  there. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes;  the  bond  interest.  I  think  I  have  those  fig- 
ures here 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  (Interrupting).  I  think  the  total  dividends  that  have 
bofn  paid  in  that  company  to  all  the  stockholders  have  been  under  a  million 
dollars. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  The  bond  Interest  was  $17,673,000;  the  amount  put 
into  reserves  was  $5,780,000 ;  and  the  dividends  were  $2,060,000. 

]Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Well,  now,  the  $17,(X)0,(KX)  of  bond  interest,  of  course,  is 
simply  paying  interest  on  capital  borrowed. 

(Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes;  but  still  that  would  be  capital's  end  of  it. 

:Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Yes ;  but  it  is  not  profit. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  No  ;  it  is  not  profit. 

Mr.  ROCKEFEI.LER,  Jr.  The  $5,000,000  that  has  gone  into  reserves,  my  under- 
standing is,  is  simply  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  mortgage  and  provide  for 
its  retirement.  So  that  that  $5,000,000  is  simply  related  to  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  debt  and  keeping  the  debt — ^to  keep  it  in  perfect  condition.  The 
$2,060,000  is  the  return  on  the  capital  invested. 

Commis-sicner- Weinstock.  You  explained  also  in  this  statement,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, that  since  the  strike  has  been  declared  off  In  Colorado  the  company  Is 
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organizing  a  system  whereby  the  men  will  be  afforded  a  hearing  through  their 
own  committee.     Now,  specifically  you  wiy  this: 

"  With  reference  to  my  attitude  toward  labor  unions,  I  believe  It  to  be  Just 
as  proper  and  advantageous  for  labor  to  associate  Itself  into  organized  groups 
for  the  advancement  of  its  legitimate  interests  as  for  capital  to  combine  for 
the  same  object.  Such  associations  of  labor  manifest  themselves  in  promoting 
collective  bargaining,  In  an  effort  to  secure  better  working  and  living  conditions, 
in  providing  machinery  whereby  grievances  may  easily  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  individual  be  taken  up  with  the  management." 

Now,  is  it  contemplated  that  this  joint  committee  that  lias  now  been  appointefl 
r^resenting  the  employers  on  the  one  liand,  the  workers  on  the  other,  shall  not 
only  deal  with  grievanc<'S,  but  slwill  also  enter  into  collective  bargaining?  Can 
you  give  us  any  Information  on  that  pjirtlcular  point,  Mr.  Kockefeller? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  As  I  have  undertaken  to  indicate,  Mr.  Weinstock,  this 
plan  in  its  pre.sent  form  Is  as  far  as  the  officers  and  the  men  have  develope<l  it 
at  this  moment.  T  assume  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  officers  to  add  to  the 
plan  and  to  develop  It  in  cooperation  with  the  representatives  of  the  men  just 
as  rapidly  and  along  just  such  lines  as  the  experience  in  the  working  of  this 
part  so  far  agreed  on  shall  indicate  to  be  wise ;  and  that  it  will  include  collective 
bargaining  is  certainly  one  of  the  possibilities.  I  have  no  information  as  to  the 
thought  in  the  mind  of  either  the  officers  or  the  men  as  to  what  further  deve1oi>- 
ment  there  may  be. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  Is  all,  Mr.  Clialrman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  tills  point  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  2.30  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  instead  of  2  o'clock. 

Will  you  kindly  resume  the  stand  at  2.30  o'clock,  :Mr.  Ri>ckefeller  ? 

(Thereitpon,  at  12.35  o'clock  of  this  Wednesday,  January  27,  1913,  a  recess 
was  taken  until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTEBNOON    SESSION — 2.30   P.    M. 

Chairman  Waijsh.  The  house  will  be  in  i>erfect  order  and  we  will  proceed 
with  the  Inquiry. 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  will  you  kindly  resume  the  stand? 

TESTIMONY  OF  HR.  JOHH  D.  K0CX£FEtX£l!t,  JR.— Continued. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  O'Connell  says  he  would  like  to  ask  yon 
a  few  questions. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I  want  to  ask  a  question  in  con- 
nection with  this  proposed  investigation,  this  Industrial  investigation.  I  want 
to  state  very  frankly  I  know  of  no  work  in  which  you  might  be  engaged  that 
would  bring  greater  results  to  the  entire  populace  of  the  country  than  a  work 
of  that  character.  I  am  intensely  interested  in  knowing  with  what  thorough- 
ness the  investigation  Is  to  be  made ;  whether  it  is  simply  to  be  an  academic  In- 
vestigation and  then  pass  off,  or  whether  there  is  to  be  represented  in  that 
investigation  men  of  scientific  knowledge,  men  with  practical  knowledge.  I 
should  like  very  much  and  I  am  sure  the  commission  will  be  Interested  to  know 
just  what  the  plan  is  or  who  will  be  associated  with  the  investigation  that  is 
to  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Mr.  O'Connell,  that  question  in  substance,  I  think,  was 
one  the  questions  in  one  of  the  questionnaires.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  further 
opportunity  of  answering  It 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Yes.  I  read  the  answer  in  the  questionnaire,  b\it 
I  think  it  might  be  elaborated  a  little  to  enlighten  us  alL 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  the  time  of  the  commission 
during  this  examination  In  explaining  somewhat  fully  the  method  which  has 
led  to  the  development  of  several  of  the  activities  which  have  been  discussed 
here.  I  took  time  yesterday  to  speak  of  the  <levelopment  of  the  Idea  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Research,  how  that  It  started  with  a  group  of 
able  scientific  men  into  whose  hands,  without  any  suggestion  or  restriction,  was 
put  a  limited  sum  of  money,  and  how  the  whole  thing  has  develoi>ed  from 
that  beginning  of  $200,000,  without  any  suggestion  as  to  the  line  to  be  followed, 
into  the  present  Rockefeller  In.stitute  of  Medical  Researcli.  That  is  only 
typical  of  the  method  which  has  always  been  ray  father's  method  in  developing 
any  such  work,  and  It  is  the  method  which  the  directors  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  propose  to  follow  in  coimection  with  this  study  of  industrial  rela- 
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tions  to  which  you  refer.  The  purpose  is  to  select  tlie  ablest  men  whom  the 
directors  can  find  for  a  work  of  that  kind.  And  with  that  In  mind  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie King  was  selected. 

Now,  it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  board,  quite  contrary  to 
what  I  think  the  views  of  the  members  would  be  as  to  the  way  to  get  resultis 
were  the  board  to  undertake  to  make  any  plans  or  any  suggestions  to  Mr.  King 
as  to  what  methods,  what  line»  what  process  he  should  follow  in  making  this 
Btuily.  We  leave  ourselves  entirely  in  Mr.  King*s  hands.  He  is  absolutely  free 
to  develop  the  investigation  along  any  line  that  seems  to  him  to  be  iu  the 
public  interest.  To  answer  more  specifically,  the  foundation  would  have  no 
interest  in  such  an  investigation  or  in  any  investigation  which  it  did  not  believe 
eventually  might  give  promise  of  resulting  In  some  large  or  small  contribution 
to  the  general  well-being  of  the  people  at  large.  That  Is  the  goal,  a  very  prac- 
tical goal.  But  the  merely  scientific  investigation,  an  academic  stud,v,  simply 
the  collating  of  facts  would  not  seem  adequate  or  satisfactory  or  sufficiently 
worth  while  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  IKockefeller  Foundation.  Thelc 
hope  is  that  under  Mr.  King's  leadership  something  that  will  appeal  to  the 
labor  interests  of  the  country,  to  the  capitalistic  intn-ests  of  the  country'  may 
result  If  it  does  not  ai^teal  to  both  of  those  groups,  if  the  result  of  tiio 
Ktu<ly  is  not  something  practical  that  both  desire  to  try  and  may  find  to  work, 
that  Is  the  end  of  it ;  nothing  will  have  been  acoomplished. 

Oommissioiier  O'Connell.  Then  I  take  It  from  that  that  some  thought  luif^ 
lieen  given  by  your  board  to  the  fact  that  there  is  some  Industrial  unrest  ex- 
isting in  the  country ;  that  there  is  some  fundamental  difference  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  In  the  country ;  follovi'lng  that  upb  this  commission  is  in- 
structed by  act  of  Oongress  to  Investigate  the  underlying  causes  of  industrial 
unrest.  I  am  am  this  commission  and  myself  personally,  and  I  think  the 
public  generally,  would  be  glad  to  know  what  you  consider  to  be  the  wider ly in t; 
causes  of  Industrial  unrest.  You  are  engaged  in  a  large  way  In  employing 
people,  you  have  to  do  with  big  things  fiuuncially,  you  have  your  board,  and 
you  have  given  notice  to  the  world  that  yon  are  going  to  make  an  investigation 
of  this  kind,  and  some  thought  must  have  been  given  to  it,  and  I  am  sure  tliui 
this  commission  would  appreciate  your  experience  and  what  you  l^^ieve  to  be 
the  underlying  causes  fbr  industrial  unrest. 

Mr.  RocKjEFSLLKK,  Jr.  With  all  men  who  are  interested  in  tiie  hlgbest  and 
best  interests  of  their  fellow  men,  I  have  been  conscious  of  this  spirit  of 
unrest  to  which  you  rirfer.  As  made  plain  In  my  statement  made  at  the  outset 
of  the  inquiry,  the  difficulties  which  developed  in  Colorado  emphasize  In  a  con- 
crete way  that  spirit  of  unrest,  and  as  stated  in  that  same  paper,  the  develop- 
ments there  led  me  to  feel  the  great  importance  of  undertaking,  In  as  ftir  as 
I  might  be  able  through  any  Influence  I  might  have,  to  contribute  toward  a 
discovery  of  the  underlying  facts  of  ^vhich  you  speak.  Now,  if  I  had  myseh' 
known  those  facts,  or  felt  that  I  was  myself  capable  of  discovering  them,  I 
should  have  in  the  one  instance  made  an  utterance  as  to  my  views,  if  I  ttKraght 
that  would  be  helpful  or  would,  in  the  other  Instance,  have  proceeded  to  makt> 
a  personal  study.  But,  as  I  felt  that  one  trained  to  investigate,  with  broad 
expoience  on  the  human  side  of  the  problem  and  having  represented  the 
people's  interest,  would  be  far  better  able  than  I  to  make  such  a  study,  with  a 
reasonable  measure  of  hope  that  results  would  eventuate,  I  was  glad  to  use 
my  Influence  as  a  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  urging  upon  the 
foundation  that  it  should  enter  upon  such  a  study,  and  I  am  utterly  incapable, 
Mr.  0'Ck>nnell,  of  venturing  an  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  this  unrest. 

Commissioner  O'Conrell.  Just  one  other  question,  please,  and  this  will 
probably  be  answered  in  the  other.  In  my  opinion  a  large  part  of  the  struggles 
that  have  occurred  between  employers  and  emplojrees  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  meet  each  other  and  do  not  get  together;  that  there  are  n« 
means  taken  to  bring  them  together,  and  as  a  result  of  that  differences  arise, 
strikes  and  lockouts,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the 
Government  established  a  board — a  national  board— with  authority  to  investi- 
gate, with  tlie  natural  influences  of  the  Government  attached  to  it,  that  for 
instance,  this  commission  has,  that  would  stand  as  a  permanent  institution  for 
the  purpose  of  mediating,  adjusting,  and  facilitating  the  adjustment— noth- 
ing compulsory  about  it,  but  purely  voluntarily— of  such  differenoeB,  that  an 
Institution  of  that  kind  might  have  a  considerable  influence  in  minimizing  the 
differences  that  may  arise  between  employer  and  employees? 

Mr.  RocKEnBLi.ER,  Jr.  I  fully  agree  with  your  first  statement  and  I  make 
it  even  broader  than  you  have,  that  most  of  the  differences  in  life  are  the  result 
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of  misunderstanding,  simply  because  we  do  not  know  each  other.  If  men  and 
women  could  get  closer  together  and  talk  face  to  face,  1  think  there  would 
be  vastly  less  misunderstanding  and  unrest  I  think  anything  which  leads 
toward  that  end  would  be  very  helpful.  As  to  your  direct  question  regarding 
the  efficiency  of  such  a  national  organization,  I  hardly  feel  that  I  could  ex- 
press an  opinion  which  would  be  of  any  value  on  that  matter. 

Chairman  Wai^sh.  Commissioner  Lennon  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Mr,  Rockefeller,  you  have  been — you  have  not  yet 
heard  as  to  any  of  these  subjects  which  were  discussed  between  the  managers 
in  Colorado  and  the  committee  of  25,  have  you? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Not  yet;  no,  sir. 

Commissioner  Lennox,  Well,  if  a  deadlock  should  arise  in  a  conference  of 
that  kind,  would  either  party — ^would  the  representatives  of  labor  have  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  directors  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  Mr.  Lennon,  that  this  plnn 
which  I  have  stated  I  am  advised  has  been  entered  into  by  the  officers  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  cooperation  with  the  representatives  of  their 
men,  is  in  a  formative  stage.  These  different  points  have  been  mutually  agreed 
on.  I  think  It  seems  but  natural  that  the  further  development  of  the  plan  will 
best  be  worked  out  by  the  two  parties  In  Interest,  as  they  consider  in  this 
friendly  spirit  of  contact  their  mutual  interest,  and  I  would  be  unable  to 
prophesy  as  to  what  further  steps  might  be  taken;  but  I  should  feel  sure 
that  both  sides  would  be  anxious  to  have  their  views  meet  In  planning  for  what 
would  be  In  the  common  interest 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Well,  if  such  agreement  as  to  methods  of  appeal 
has  not  been  arrived  at  yet — has  not  reached  that  development — do  you  believe 
that  a  matter  of  that  character  would  be  conductive  to  peace  in  the  industry — 
that  If  the  workmen  were  dissatisfied  and  a  deadlock  ensued  that  they  would 
have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  board  of  directors  and  bring  the  matter  up  to 
headquarters? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  It  would  be  entirely  advis- 
afile  that  they  should  feel  perfectly  free  to  lay  their  case  before  the  directors, 
and  I  should  feel  that  the  officers  would  be  entirely  glad  to  have  them  do  so. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  industry  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  unrest  is  the  fact  that  the  laboring  people  have  to  meet  with 
only  the  representatives  and  not  the  employers  themselves,  and  that  the  work- 
ing out  of  this  plan  so  that  they  could  reach  the  directors.  If  that  could  be 
arrived  at,  possibly  some  of  that  unrest  might  be  eliminated?   v 

]Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  think  that  is  quite  in  line  with  the  suggestion  mane 
by  Commissioner  0*Connell,  and  I  think  It  would  help  very  much  to  increase 
and  advance  mutual  understanding  if  there  was  contact  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  men  and  the  directors.  I  should  think  it  would  be  desirable, 
and  I  hope,  Mr.  Lennon,  when  I  go  to  Colorado  as  a  director  that  I  may  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  meet  with  the  representatives  of  the  men. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  regarding  the  founda- 
tions. Should  the  legislature  enact  some  law  that  had  a  bearing  on  the  foun- 
dation, amending  the  charter  and  its  operations  to  an  extent  that  was  en- 
tirely unsatisfactory  to  the  trustees,  how  could  the  fund  be  distributed?  What 
would  then  become  of  the  foundation  itself?  W^ould  It  go  on  as  a  personal 
institution  or  would  the  trustees  probably  distribute  the  money? 

Iklr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Of  course,  there,  it  is  only  a  question  of  opinion — 
a  guess,  and  your  guess  would  be  as  good  as  mine,  but  I  should  think  that 
the  State,  through  Its  legislature — any  amendments  which  it  felt  were  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  the  directors  at  the  time  would,  of  course,  acquiesce 
In.  I  think  it  would  be  their  duty  to  express  their  views  as  to  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  the  proposed  amendment,  but  if  it  passed,  to  most  cor- 
dially cooperate  In  operating  thereafter  under  the  amendment  In  the  event 
of  the  charter  being  rescinded,  the  fund  would,  I  understand,  pass  Into  the 
hands  of  the  State,  to  be  controlled  by  the  legislature  or  some  court,  and 
ns  would  be  customary,  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  within  the  Judgment 
of  either  of  those  bodies  as  would  most  nearly  relate  themselves  to  the  char- 
ter purposes  of  the  organization. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  This  point  I  want  to  get  at:  Is  it  your  understand- 
ing that  under  the  law.  If  the  charter  Is  recalled,  that  the  fund  then  comes 
un«ler  the  control  and  power  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  I  understand  that  Is  the  law  with  reference  to  any 
such  foundation. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  That  Is  all,  ^Ir.  Rockefeller.  You  may  now  be  excused 
permanently;  thank  you. 

Mr.  RocKEFELLEB,  Jr.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  express  to  you  and  the  other 
members  of  your  commission  my  great  appreciation  of  your  courtesy  and  pa- 
tience? I  fear  I  have  tried  the  patience  of  the  entire  commission  In  my 
eflforts  to  answer  in  a  clear  and  accurate  way  the  questions  which  have  been 
put  with  reference  to  these  very  important  matters  that  have  been  under  con- 
sideration. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  courtesy  that  has  been  shown  me,  and  I  want  to 
repeat  what  I  said  the  other  day,  that  I  am  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  any 
suggestions  that  the  commission  may  feel  disposed  to  make  with  reference 
to  any  of  the  matters  under  consideration,  and  that  I  very  much  hope  that 
as  a  result  of  this  full  and  patient  hearing  which  you  have  accorded  me, 
there  may  be  developed  a  better  understanding  among  all  the  parties  at  Interest 
in  connection,  not  only  with  this  general  western  situation,  but  the  general 
questions  that  have  come  up,  and  that  as  a  result  a  real  improvement  may  be 
forthcoming  in  this  general  situation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rockefeller.  That  will  be  all  [Ap- 
plause.]   Any  person  that  gives  any  audible  expression  will  be  asked  to  retire. 

Dr.  Allen. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BB.  WILLIAK  H.  ALLEN. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  the  house  please  be  in  perfect  order? 

Please  state  your  name. 

Dr.  Allen.  William  11.  Allen. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Allen? 

Dr.  Allen.  In  this  city. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  business,  please? 

Dr.  Allen.  The  promotion  of  public  knowle<lj?e  of  public  business. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  positions  have  you  occupietl  here  or  elsewhere? 
Please  state  and  describe  what  your  field  of  activity  has  been.  Dr.  Allen. 

Dr.  Allen.  My  last  work  has  been  Jointly  directing  a  survey  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Prior  to  that  I  was  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  of  New  York  and  of  the  training  school  for  public  service.  Prior 
to  that,  general  agent  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor;  formerly  the  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Charity 
Aid  Association;  and  prior  to  that,  instructor  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  were  you  doing  at  the  time  you  were  invited  to 
assist  in  this  study  that  the  commission  is  making? 

Dr.  Allen.  Completing  a  survey  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  did  you  come  to  participate  in  this  work? 

Dr.  Allen.  I  received  a  long-distance  telephone  from  Chicago,  and  was 
asked  to  meet  Mr.  Manley,  who  was  in  charge  of  public  hearings,  had  a  con- 
ference with  him  there,  after  which  a  formal  invitation  to  participate  was 
extended. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  give  your  instructions  as  to  the  scope  and  method 
or  the  study  that  you  were  to  make  and  that  the  commission  is  to  make 
upon  this  subject,  Dr.  Allen? 

Dr.  Alijcn.  We  were  asked  to  learn  the  names  of  the  principal  foundations, 
particularly  those  bearing  nationally,  to  learn  and  state  their  purposes,  their 
powers,  financial  and  legal,  their  metho<ls  of  operation,  results  so  far  as  could 
be  obtained  in  the  limited  time;  questions  arising  with  regard  to  their  method 
of  operation,  powers,  and  results,  and  get  as  quickly  as  we  could  through 
the  questioning  of  witnesses  and  examination  of  records  any  constructive  sug- 
gestions that  might  seem  serviceable  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  state  now  who  has  been  asked  to  testify 
and  give  the  nature  of  the  questions  asked  the  foundations  or  individuals  to  be 
questioned. 

Dr.  Allen.  The  foundations  it  seemed  feasible  to  get  information  about  in  a 
jshort  time  were  the  various  Carnegie  Foundations,  the  Carnegie  Institute  at 
Washington,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  cer- 
tain facts  as  to  the  hero  fund  and  the  peace  fund,  and  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion ;  the  Sage  Foundation,  the  American  Scandinavian  Foundation,  the  Cleve- 
land Foundation,  and  the  three  Rockefeller  Foundations,  so-called  Rockefeller 
I*'oundation.<?,  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  and  the  General 
Education  Board.    The  method  that  has  been  used 
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Chairman  Walsh.  First — ^well,  if  3'ou  are  still  on  the  subject  you  may  prih 
ceed. 

Dr.  Allen.  I  was  going  to  say,  we  have  written  to  the  officers  of  these  vari- 
ous corporations  asl^ing  first  for  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  articles  of  incor- 
poration, their  officers,  their  securities,  the  powers  as  defined,  programs  as  de- 
fined in  their  various  publications.  These  have  been  followed  up  by  questions, 
generally  In  installments,  based  upon  a  study  of  the8(\  first  returns  as  to  legal 
powers  and  financial  status.  In  several  instances  there  have  been  visits  to  the 
ofiices  of  these  corporations.  Mr.  Manly  has  interviewed  IVir.  Carnegie  and  there 
have  been  visits  to  the  Curuegio  Foundation,  the  General  Education  Board, 
examinations  of  documents,  follow-up  letters  to  individuals  and  to  officers  based 
upon  the  examination  of  documents  and  answers  to  questions.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible we  have  tried  to  establish  facts  in  cases  where  allegations  luive  been  made 
through  the  press  and  by  letter  or  orally  to  tlie  commission  with  regard  to 
the  foundations,  and  the  type  of  questions  asked  was  fairly  well  illustrated  in 
several  of  the  questions  asked  this  morning.  Who  the  officers  are,  what  the 
interlocking  of  directorates,  as  these  groups,  Carnegie- Rockefeller  group,  or  as 
between  groups,  and  the  questions  have  gone  further  into  the  relation  of  these 
different  groups  and  the  outside  bodies  which  they  have  given  funds  to  or  have 
investigated. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  asked  you,  I  believe,  to  give  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  been  asked  to  testify. 

Dr.  Allen.  For  the  Carnegie  group,  Mr.  Carnegie  and  the  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching,  President  Pritchett,  For 
the  General  Education  Board,  executive  secretary,  Mr.  Buttrick;  for  tlie  Sage 
Foundation,  Mr.  Glenn,  a  director;  for  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  President 
GoflT. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  a  general  way,  what  is  the  Cleveland  Foundation? 

Dr.  Allen.  The  Cleveland  Foundation  is  diifcorent  from  any  of  the  others.  It 
is  a  foundation  established  by  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  first,  for  securing  gifts, 
by  endowment  or  otherwise,  in  the  hope  of  having  a  clearing  house  within  the 
city,  of  Information  regarding  what  is  neetled  by  the  city,  so  that  those  who  give 
may  be  assured  tliat  their  gifts  will  be  directed  to  the  need  that  is  uppermost 
at  the  time  that  gifts  become  available. 

Chah-man  Walsh.  Have  you  Illustrated  enough  to  show  the  general  nature 
of  the  study  by  concrete  example? 

Dr.  Allen.  You  mean  have  we  studied  enough  to  furnish  some  illustrations? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Dr.  Allen.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  W\\l8H.  Can  you  give  us  an  Illustration  so  that  we  can  get  the 
general  drift  of  it,  and  the  different  further  witnesses  that  are  called? 

Dr.  Allen.  Well,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
is  an  investigating  body  and  at  the  same  time  a  giving  body.  It  gives — ^main- 
tains a  retirement  plan  for  professors  of  colleges  and  universities.  We  have 
leariie<l  how  extensive  tho.se  retirement  allowances  are,  and  we  are  asking  the 
question  what  the  net  result  of  the  Carnegie  allowances  has  been  upon  the 
indei>endence  of  the  universities,  upon  the  interests  and  independence  of  the 
States  that  are  relieved  from  paying  allowances  because  of  tlie  Carnegie 
allowances;  the  extent  to  which  other  divisions  of  public  eilucatlon  have  been 
provided  with  an  allowance  has  been  through  secondary  schools  and  the  nor- 
mal schools,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  Investigations  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  for  example, 
has  made  an  examination  of  the  public  schools  of  Vermont.  We  have  attempte«l 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  findings,  how  the  study  was  outlined,  how  it  was 
supervised,  how  the  results  were  checked,  whether  the  findings  were  submitted 
to  the  officers  whose  work  was  described  by  the  foundation,  what  steps  were 
taken  to  come  into  agreement  as  to  facts  before  publicity,  and  what  construc- 
tive suggestions  were  made  and  how  far  they  were  carried  out. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Briefly  state  what  effect  in  your  opinion  has  the  teaching 
of  political  economy  upon  the  first-hand,  everyday,  industrial  life  thereafter. 
Are  studies  of  labor  being  made  in  all  of  those  departments? 

Dr.  Allen.  You  mean,  now,  within  the  colleges  or  within  the  foundations? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Within  the  colleges. 

Dr.  Allen.  Within  the  colleges.  Bei-au.se  of  the  men  turned  out  from  a 
college  or  university,  especially  because  I  know  extension  work  that  may  be 
done  within  colleges  or  universities,  it  is  possible  through  Imparting  informa- 
tion and  teaching  methods  of  examination  to  make  a  university  or  college  a 
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center  for  study  and  a  center  for  propagating  Interest  In  a  sense  of  justice  re- 
garding labor  questions.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  and  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant relation  can  be  found  up  to  date  In  the  effect  of  such  studies  uixm 
tlie  governmental  agencies  with  which  universities  may  establish  contact  and 
for  which  they  may  furnish  men. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Ck)uld  you  suggest.  Doctor,  what  constructive  results  nuiy 
be  hoped  to  be  accomplished  by  this  particular  study  of  foundations? 

Dr.  Allen.  So  far  as  our  instructions  are  concerned  as  to  who  are  to  makf^ 
investigations,  we  have  been  asked  to  look  into  the  powers  granted  to  great 
foundations,  to  see  whether  or  not  that  power  should  be  more  clearly  defined 
in  acts  of  incorporation.  If  the  inquiries  develop  that  iiuriug  tlie»e  hearings 
facts  which  would  lead  the  commission  to  feel  that  as  yet  the  powei*s  of  founda- 
tions have  not  been  adequately  limited  or  defined,  it  would  be  an  important 
next  step  for  Congress,  for  legislatures,  to  consider  how  to  prescribe  the  rela- 
tion between  the  general  public  and  those  who  establish  ami  conduct  founda- 
tions. 

With  regard  perhaps  to  the  publicity  that  shall  be  given  to  the  working  of 
foundations,  it  was  thought  even  from  the  studies  that  have  been  made  and 
from  the  testimony  that  has  l>een  heard  to  date  that  perliaps  constructive  sug- 
gestions^  easy  to  carry  out,  can  result  from  this  study. 

With  regard  to  the  inspection  studies  of  the  holding  of  foundations  account- 
able through  some  State  or  national  department,  in  effect,  licensing,  such  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  this  morning  has  suggested,  it  may  be  testimony  will 
suggest  that  it  would  be  of  great  help  to  the  work  that  the  foundations  do  and 
a  great  protection  to  the  public  if  there  is  somebody  representing  the  public 
that  is  permanently  responsible  for  the  use  made  of  powers,  financial  and  legal, 
by  the  various  foundations. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  you  have  made  studies  during  your  connection  with 
this  commission  and  have  dLscovered  many  facts  bearing  upon  the  general  topic ; 
that  is,  the  attitude  of  certain  groups  of  people  toward  the  foundation  and 
their  attitude  toward  certain  groups,  and  the  light  that  would  grow  particularly, 
dropping  into  the  line  of  the  foundations  that  would  dLnclose  these  facts,  and 
I  will  ask  you.  Doctor,  at  this  time,  to  put  oflP  the  further  giving  of  your  evi- 
dence until  after  we  call  some  other  witnesses.  I  just  want  you  to  know 
that  you  will  be  called  upon  to  give  all  of  these  facts  grooving  out  of  your 
studies.    That  will  be  all  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Ivy  li.  Lee. 

TESXntOVT  OF  KR.  IVT  L.  LKE. 

Chairman  Walsh.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  Lee.  Ivy  L.  Lee, 

riiairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  am  a  member  of  the  personal  staff  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  tlie  staff  of  Mr, 
John  D.  Rockefeller? 

Mr.  liEE.  Since  January  1,  1915. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  what  was  your  business  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  was  executive  assistant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  were  your  duties  as  executive  assistant  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  Lee.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  a  book  of 
organization  which  describes  the  duties  of  each  officer,  and,  as  near  as  I  c?ni 
i-ecall  it,  my  duties  were  described  about  as  follows:  The  executive  assistant 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  he  assigned  to  him  by  the  president,  vice 
presidents,  or  the  board  of  directors. 

Chairnian  Walsh.  Just  what  duties  were  assigned  to  you? 

^fr.  Lee.  I  had  general  charge  of  the  publicity  department  of  the  company. 
I  also  performed  a  great  many  special  assignments  on  behalf  of  different  ofli- 
cers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  state  first  what  your  duties  were  in  the  i>iibli<ity 
department. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  theory  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  that 
it  was  desirable  that  the  public  should  be  fully  lnforme<l  concerning  its  vari- 
ous activities.  It  was  in  a  general  way  my  duty  to  keep  In  close  touch  with 
the  activities  of  the  company  and  to  advise  with  the  oftlcers  as  occasion  sug- 
gested Itself  as  to  matters  In  which  the  public  would  be  interested  and  as  to 
how  they  should  be  made  public.    But  I  should  also  add  that  the  feeling  de- 
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veloped  that  publicity  would  pretty  generally  take  care  of  itself  providing  the 
things  to  be  made  public  were  in  theiu^lves  Interesting  and  praisewortiiy.  Out 
of  the  functions  of  publicity  grew  the  additional  function  of  constantly  stud)- 
ing  the  activities  of  the  company,  the  activities  which  the  company  should 
undertake,  with  a  view  to  making  suggestions  as  to  policies  ^vhich  should  com- 
mend themselves  to  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  you  found  them  out,  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Lee.  Those  were  suggested  to  the  officers  in  different  departments,  and 
if  they  approved  the  suggestion  it  was  carried  out. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is,  you  gathered  what  you  thoug^l^t  would  be  inter- 
esting facts  and  praisewortiiy  facts,  I  believe  you  stated,  and  tlien  submittt^t 
them  to  the  officers,  and  if  they  approved  did  you  write  them  for  distributioo? 

Mr.  Lee.  Oh,  no. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  I  said  was,  I  suggested  to  officers  as  occasion  developeil  any 
policies  which  it  seemed  to  me  the  company  should  undertal^e  in  addition  to 
those  it  already  had,  which  would  commend  themselves  to  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion.  My  feeling  was  that  the  writing  of  the  facts  and  tlie  actual 
I'outine  of  the  publicity  were  matters  that  would  pretty  likely  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  you  did  not  write  anything  about  tbe  policy,  did 
I  understand? 

Mr.  Lee.  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  did  not  catch  tliat 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  describe  what  you  did  then  with  the  same  policies 
you  discovered,  you  thought,  and  told  them  to  the  management,  and  then 
what  was  done. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  assisted  constantly  in  the  preparation  of  material  to  be  given  to 
the  press. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  write  the  material  yourself? 

Mr.  Lee.  A  good  deal  of  it  Some  of  it  was  written  by  others,  while  wnuy 
of  the  statements  and  much  of  the  information  given  to  the  press  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Uailroad  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  writing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  it  under  your  general  charge? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  pas^s  on  it  before  it  was  given  to  tlie  press? 

Mr.  I-EE.  Not  if  it  had  been  previously  passed  on  by  some  officer  of  superior 
authority. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  now,  what  officer  would  you  say  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania organization  had  that  authority? 

Mr.  Lee.  Well,  certainly  the  president  and  vice  presidents  and  the  general 
manager.  I  should  like  to  answer  your  question  more  comprehensively,  but 
I  am  afraid  I  could  not;  I  would  not  mean  to  assume  I  was  superior  in  au- 
thority to  officers  other  than  those. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good.  So  much  for  the  publicity.  Now  what  were 
the  other  duties  that  were  given  you  outside  of  the  publicity  department? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  should  say  I  had  many  special  assignments. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  what  nature  generally?  I  do  not  want  specific  as- 
signments, but  what  was  the  nature  of  your  general  assignment  outside  of  tl»e 
publicity  department? 

Mr.  Lee.  In  a  general  way,  my  Job  was  to  study  the  activities  of  the  com- 
pany ;  to  criticize  at  any  point  where  it  seemed  to  me  criticism  was  deserved ; 
to  bring.  If  I  could,  a  somewhat  detached  viewpoint  to  the  service  of  the  rail- 
road, in  order  that  the  viewpoint  of  a  layman  might  be  obtained  Avitli  refer- 
ence to  the  various  policies  of  the  company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Prior  to  your  employment  by  the  Pennsylvania — how  long 
were  you  in  the  employment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  was  in  their  employment  twice;  the  last  time  for  a  period  of 
somewhat  over  two  years,  I  think.  Before  that  I  had  acted  for  three  years 
as  general  manager  in  Europe  for  a  banking  house,  and  before  that  time  I  ha<l 
been  connected  with  the  I'ennsyivania  for  several  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  your  general  connection  with  the  banking 
houne — was  it  in  the  publicity  business? 

Mr.  Lee.  No. 
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Chalrmnn  V»'alsh.  In  the  interval  between  the  time  that  you  worked  for  this 
road  what  did  you  do?  Yon  say  you  worketl  for  them  twice.  Was  it  in  the 
interval  you  worked  for  the  banljing  house? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  for  three  years  I  had  charge  of  the  business  of  this  firm  in 
Europe. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  newspaper  business? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  a  reporter? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Upon   what  papers? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  was  on  the  New  York  Journal,  as  it  was  then  called,  now  the 
American ;  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  New  York  W^orld. 

Chairman  Walsh.  W'hen  were  you  first  approached  in  regard  to  undertaking 
the  publicity  work  in  connection  with  the  strike  in  the  coal  fields  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story 
of  the  Colorado  publicity  and  perhaps  save  your  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Lee,  It  was  about  the  last  of  May  that  Mr.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  asked  me 
to  come  to  see  him. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Had  you  ever  met  him  before? 

Mr.  Lee.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  how  he  came  to  ask  you  to  come? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  was  May,  1914? 

Mr.  Lee.  1914;  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  strike  was  going  on  then? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  I  understand  so.  Mr.  Rockefeller  asked  me  to  come  to  see 
Lim.  His  flret  request  was  to  know  if  I  could  suggest  some  one  who  could 
cooperate  with  his  office  and  his  associates  in  Colorado  in  getting  the  facts 
concerning  the  situation  in  Colorado  before  the  public.  We  had  quite  a  talk 
concerning  the  general  situation.  Mr.  Rockefeller  explained  to  me  his  very 
strong  feeling  that  the  public  had  wholly  misunderstood  his  attitude  and  had 
misunderstood  the  essential  attitude  of  the  operators.  We  discussed  various 
ideas,  and  1  told  him  that  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  should  be  glad  to 
think  the  matter  over,  and  If  I  could  suggest  anyone  to  do  this  work  for 
him  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  went  to  St.  Louis,  I  believe,  the  same 
afternoon  t  and  while  I  was  away  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  a  talk,  I  understand, 
with  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
lend  my  services  to  him  for  the  time  being.  Mr.  Rea,  I  think,  told  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller that  that  would  hai*dly  be  feasible,  but  that  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  my  advising  with  him  to  such  extent  as  would  not  interfere  with  my 
regular  duties  with  the  railroad.  I  then  saw  Mr.  Rockefeller  again,  and  told 
him  that  it  seemed  to  me  the  first  and  most  important  feature  of  any  plan  of 
publicity  should  be  Its  absolute  frankness ;  that  there  should  be  no  devious  ways 
employed.  It  had  been  suggested  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  advertise  in  the  newspapers  extensively  his  viewpoint  on  this  subject. 
I  advised  him  that  that  would  be  in  the  highest  degi'ee  unwise,  and  that  no 
money  should  be  used  in  any  way,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  atti- 
tude of  the  press  on  this  subject ;  that  if  the  operators  had  a  story  to  tell  they 
ought  to  tell  it  themselves,  and  tell  it  frankly,  and  tell  It  fully,  so  that  every- 
l>ody  would  know  it  was  they  who  were  telling  It.  Mr.  Rockefeller  fully  agreed 
with  this  idea. 

Then  the  que.stion  came  up  as  to  how  this  might  be  done.  This  was  In  the 
early  part  of  June.  The  excitement  In  Colorado  had  died  down  somewhat. 
There  was  no  newspaper  interest  in  the  subject  at  the  time.  It  was  quite 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  newspapers  would  not  print  any  Information  that 
would  be  given  to  them.  And  yet  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  it  seemed, 
that  the  true  attitude  of  the  operators,  as  they  themselves  understood  it,  should 
!)e  made  known  to  the  public.  I  therefore  suggested  a  plan  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  railroads  in  their  propaganda  for  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  In 
freight  rates,  with  the  publicity  in  which  case  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
something  to  do.  The  plan  there  was  to  prepare  abstracts  of  the  more  Im- 
portant material  in  hand  and  send  it  out  from  day  to  day  to  the  newspapers, 
to  Members  of  Congress,  commercial  bmlles,  to  econmlsts,  and  to  anyone  else 
who  might  have  a  reasonable  interest  in  that  subject,  always  sending  it  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of  railroad  presidents  which  had  the 
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matter  i&  charge,  declining  at  all  times  to  pay  s^yhody  tor  the  priating  of  it. 
sticking  as  closely  as  imsslble  to  the  text  of  the  material  presented  to  tJie  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  onJ^r  way  of  getting 
l>efore  a  considerable  uumbei*  of  people  in  the  country  tiie  essential  facts  of  the 
attitude  of  the  1  'olorado  operators  was  to  issue  a  series  of  bulletins  of  somewiaat 
similar  character. 

I  therefore  asked  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  put  me  In  touch,  if  he  would,  with  the 
operators,  aud  I  suggested  to  him  that  anytiiing  that  was  put  out  should  be  in 
the  name  of  tlie  operators  and  on  their  full  responsibility;  for  it  was  qalte 
impossible  for  me  to  make  an  Investigation  of  tlie  conditions;  and  even  if  that 
liad  been  possible  and  I  sliouid  have  put  out  anything  in  my  own  name  it  waaM 
have  been  of  no  value,  for  the  people  directly  involved  should  he  the  <Mie6  to 
tell  their  story.  Mr.  Rockefeller  Uien  put  me  in  touch  with  the  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Welborn  was  chairman.  Various  bulletins  were  preiNU-ed  oa  tiae 
basis  of  information  supplied  to  me  by  Mr,  Welborn.  I  tliink  that  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  when  the  Issuance  of  the  bulletins  began.  I  was  unable  to 
go  to  Colorado  myself  until  my  vacation  period  in  August.    Up  to  that  tiine 

Chairuuin  Wax^sb.  What  time  in  August? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  It  was  the  3d  or  4th,  Mr.  Chairman.  Up  to  that  tiine  all 
the  bulletins  issueil  had  consisted  of  extracts  from  material  which  iiad  l>peii 
published  by  some  official  authority  or  of  material  which  I  had  sent  to  Mr. 
Welborn  for  his  approval  before  putting  it  into  t^'pe.  In  order  that  the  typog- 
raphy might  be  as  effective  as  possible,  the  bulletins  were  printed  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  my  office  was.  In  onk^,  however,  tiiat  the  full  reapoosihliit^' 
for  the  bulletins  should  be  place<l  upon  the  operators,  the  envelopes,  «ddre«%9e<l 
from  a  list  prepareKl  in  my  office  in  PLdUdelphia,  and  the  bulletins  were  tieat  in 
separate  packages  to  be  inclosed  in  Colorado  if  tliey  met  the  approval  of  ttie 
operators;  and  that  policy  was  followed  from  beiginniag  to  end. 

Cliairaian  W^aush.  Did  you  intend  also,  or  was  It  any  part  of  your  intentioo, 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  came  from  Colorado,  that  tln^  were  compiled  ia 
Colorado? 

Mr.  L£s.  That  thouglit  never  entered  my  mind.  Tlie  esseatial  point  was 
tliat  tliey  shouUl  be  issued  by  tht^  opei^utoi's.  It  woukl  ncrt  Imve  been  in  kt^^ 
ins  with  that  thought  If  they  had  been  mailed  aoywhore  else. 

Chairman  Waijsh.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr,  LsE.  Now,  in  October  I  weut  to  Colorado,  where  I  met  a  number  of  Uh* 
operators,  and  had  many  conferences  ivith  t1#e  members  of  the  operators*  com- 
mittee.   One  or  two  bulletins  were  prepared  in  Colorado. 

Chairman  Walsk.  How  long  w^ere  ^-ou  there  in  August? 

Mr.  LfE.  I  should  say  about  thi^ee  weeks;  maybe  four. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Was  publicity'  given  to  the  fact  that  you  were  tliere  aud 
what  your  business  was? 

Mr.  Lee.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Proceed* 

Mr.  Lee.  The  reason  for  no  publicity  being  given  to  my  presence  was  that 
I  was  still  acting  in  a  purely  advisory  capacity  and  w^as  in  no  sense  mn  in- 
termediary, represented  no  one,  aud  was  spokesronn  for  no  one.  Therefore, 
for  me  to  have  injected  my  personality  into  the  matter  ^vouid  have  been  to  in- 
troduce a  foreign  note  whicii  would  have  lieen  wliollj'  unnecessary.  As  noted 
wliile  I  was  in  Coloi-ado  seA^eral  additional  bulletins  ^vre  prepared  after  con- 
sultation with  members  of  the  operators'  committee.  Using  extracts  troax  tiie 
official  documents,  using  material  which  was  supplied  me  by  the  difterent 
operators 

Cliairman  Walsh.  Just  describe  tl>e  material  as  you  go  along.  That  is, 
what  it  consisted  of. 

Mr.  Li£E.  It  cwisisted  of  statements,  compilation  of  material 

Chairman  Wai^w  (interrupting).  Personal  press  notices? 

Mr.  Lee.  Pi'ess  notices  and  clippings  and  a  great  variety  of  matter  whkh 
\ix»nld  naturally  be  called  to  my  attentl<Mi  in  .«mcli  an  undertaking.  Tliat  phia 
was  continued  until  along  in  Oct*7ber,  I  think  it  was,  when  we  found  a  x^ery 
great  demand  had  grown  up  for  cy»pi^^  ot  these  bulletins,  and  w<e  thought  tii<* 
wisest  plan  would  be  to  reprint  them  in  a  small  ftnmphlet.  ip  include  In  addition 
to  the  iHilletins  a  ssummary  of  tlie  whole  situation.  The  material  for  that 
summary  wns  of>tniiied  from  Mr.  Weiborn  and  Mr.  Oove,  one  of  the  ofioers  of 
the  Viot»r  American  Oo. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tliat  ^vas  in  October? 
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Mr.  Lee.  The  document  was  published  in  October.  In  order  that  even  this 
compiled  document  should  still  be  subject  to  tlie  supervision  of  the  operators* 
committee,  after  some  hesitation  I  sent  these  documents  out  to  Denver 

Chairman  Walsh   (interrupting).  From  where? 

Mr.  Lee.  Prom  Philadelphia — where  they  were  all  printed.  It  was  a  very 
exi)ensive  procee<ling  to  send  them  out  to  Denver,  but  it  seemed  to  me  the  ro- 
sponsibility  should  be  definitely  placed  and  that  everytliing  sent  out  in  the 
name  of  the  operators,  should  be  sent  out  by  them,  so  that  everybody  wouUl 
know  whence  it  came. 

While  these  documents  were  en  route  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Welborn 
stating  that  there  w^as  an  error  in  one  of  the  bulletins,  and  asking  if  I  did 
not  think  that  this  error  should  be  corrected  in  the  compiled  pamphlet.  I 
wired  him,  I  think  October  1,  to  the  elFfect  that  the  pamphlets  had  been  6hlppe<l, 
but  I  sugj?ested  that  an  errata  slip  be  printed  in  Denver  and  be  inclosed  with 
the  pamphlets  when  sent  out.  I  did  not  know  what  the  error  was,  or  any- 
thing about  it.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  It  was  an  error  of  any  consequence. 
The  error,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  was  one  which  was  serious  and  unfortunate ; 
that  was,  a  mistake  in  stating  the  amounts  of  salaries  which  had  been  paid  to 
union  officers  as  being  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks  when  the  amounts  had  actually 
been  for  one  year. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Who  discovered  that  error? 

Mr.  Lee.  My  first  knowledge  of  it  was  in  this  telegram  from  Mr.  Welb<H*n. 

Cliairnian  Walsh.  And  what  was  the  date,  your  say — the  1st  of  October? 

Mr.  Lee.  That  was  the  1st  of  October. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  was  about  two  months  before  the  hearing  of  this 
commission  In  Denver? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  so  understand.  I  assumed,  of  course,  that  this  correction  had  i>een 
made.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  error,  because  the  ori^nal  matter 
on  which  this  particular  bulletin  had  been  prepared  consisted  of  an  adverti.**e- 
ment  which  had  appeared  in  one  of  the  Colorado  papers,  a  copy  of  which  ha<l 
l>een  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Welborn. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  paper  was  It,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  really  do  not  know,  Mr.  Walsh,  but  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  authen- 
ticity. As  I  say,  T  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  error  which  had  been 
made,  but  sent  this  telegram  as  one  would  conoeming  any  error  which  had 
been  discovered.  The  next  information  that  I  myself  had  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  error  was  in  the  newspaper  reports  which  I  had  seen  ccmcemlng 
the  hearing  of  this  commission  in  Denver.  As  soon  as  I  found  out  what  had 
been  done  I  again  telegraphed  Mr.  Welborn  my  own  view  that  a  new  bulletin 
should  be  issued  correcting  the  error  and  any  other  errors  that  might  have 
been  made  in  the  bulletins. 

After  sending  that  telegram  I  advised  Mr.  Rockefeller  that  I  had  sent  tlie 
meffsage,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  like  me  to  semi  a  message  in  his  naine 
saying  the  same  thing — saying  that  we  felt  that  the  cause  for  which  the  opera- 
tors stood  was  sufficiently  strong  to  be  justified  upon  the  basis  of  the  facts  and 
facts  alone.  In  order  that  there  might  be  no  delay,  and  in  order  that  the  sug- 
gestion might  be  put  in  concrete  form,  as  soon  as  I  could  find  out  just  esnctiy 
what  the  situation  was  and  what  had  happened  I  myself  prepared  an  addi- 
tional bulletin  setting  forth  the  fact  that  this  error  had  been  made,  ami  stating 
the  facts  as  we  had  ascertained  them.  I  then  recommended  to  Mr.  Welborn 
that  this  new  bulletin  should  be  issued  and  that  though  the  reason  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  propaganda  had  ceased  a  copy  of  that  bulletin  should  lie  s(»nt 
to  every  person  who  had  received  any  of  the  others.  Such  a  bulletin.  I  think, 
was  issued  about  the  1st  of  January. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  covers  the  whole  situation? 

Mr.  Lee,  That  covers  all  that  I  have  to  suggest. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  any  letters  written  to  you  either  iH'oposing  or  mak- 
ing arrangement  for  your  going  to  Colorado? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  recall  it,  Mr.  Rockefeller  said 
during  our  first  few  talks  that  he  thought  it  was  desirable  for  me  to  go  to 
Colorado  as  soon  as  I  could  to  have  a  talk  with  the  operators*  committee  in 
order  primarily  that  they  might  understand  his  point  of  view  and  my  point  of 
view  with  reference  to  the  policy  of  this  publicity,-  and  that  we  thought  above 
all  else  it  should  be  frank,  open,  and  on  the  responsibility  of  the  operators. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  any  letters  pass  between  you  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  be- 
fore you  went  to  Colorado? 
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^Ir.  Lee.  Tos  ;  I  had  many  letters  from  Mr,  Rockefeller  between  the  date  of 
my  first  relationship  with  him  and  the  date  I  went  to  Colorado. 
Chairman  Walsh.  With  reference  to  the  Colorado  situation? 
Mr.  Lee.  I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  think  all  his  letters  were  of  a 

general  character  relating  to 

Chairman  Walsh.  With  reference  to  publicity? 
Mr.  Lee.  I  don't  recall  their  nature. 
Chairman  Walsh.  With  reference  to  your  employment? 
Mr.  Lee.  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  that  question? 

Chairman  Walsh.  W^ith  reference  to  your  employment  In  the  publicity  line? 
Mr.  Lee.  No  ;  he  had  no  occasion  to  write  me  any  letter  on  that  subject. 
Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  upon  what  subjects  were  the  letters — ^you  didnt 
know  Mr.  Rockefeller  before? 
Mr.  Lee.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  would  you  have  any  objection  to  Just  prodnclng  the 
letters  themselves? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  show  you  all  that  I  have. 
(The  letters  referred  to  were  subsequently  submitted  by  Mr.  Lee,  but  having 
no  relevance  to  the  work  of  the  commLssion,  It  was  not  considered  necessary 
to  make  them  a  part  of  the  official  records.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  have  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  before 
you  went  into  employment  as  to  what  your  duties  were  to  be,  any  other  than 
what  you  have  already  detailed? 
Mr.  Lee.  None. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  you  went  to  Colorado  you  were  sent  there  to  publish 
the  facts  as  given  to  you  by  the  executive  officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.,  or  whom? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  was  to  get  my  information,  and  this  work  was  to  be  done  in  co- 
operation with  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  operators*  committee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  Mr.  Rockefeller  told  you  to  be  sure  to  get  the  truth 
about  the  matter? 
Mr.  Lee.  Certainly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  take  the  material  they  gave  you  in  the  form  of 
newspaper  clippings,  did  you  ask  them  what  newspapers  they  came  out  of? 
Mr.  Lee.  I  don't  recall  that  the  necessity  of  asking  that  question  arose. 
Chairman   Walsh.  Did  they  tell  you  that  one  of  their  attorneys  owned 
a  newspaper  In  Trinidad,  that  was  giving  very  great  publicity  to  one  side  of 
the  case  out  there? 
Mr.  Lee.  They  did  not. 

•Chairman  Walsh.  Did  they  tell  you  or  did  you  linow  that  any  of  their 
employees  owned  newspapers  out  there? 
Mr.  Lee.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  ask  them  whether  or  not  they  were  interested 
in  any  way  in  the  newspapers  that  contained  these  clippings? 
Mr.  Lee.  I  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  did  they  say? 
Mr.  Lee.  They  said  they  were  hot. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  detail  now  what  steps  you  took  to  ascertain  the 
facts  before  you  wrote  any  of  these  articles — give  us  all  of  the  steps. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  had  no  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ascertain  the  facts  from 
my  own  point  of  view.  I  had  to  ascertain  the  facts  as  the  operators'  com- 
mittee saw  them.  It  was  their  story  that  I  was  to  assist  in  getting  before 
the  public,  and  not  my  own. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And,  therefore,  you  did  not  question  any  fact  that  was 
presented  to  you,  any  alleged  fact  that  was  presented  to  you,  as  to  Its  alleged 
authenticity? 

Mr.  Lee.  Not  when  presented  by  Mr.  Welborn  or  one  of  his  committee. 
Chairman  Walsh.  You  were  expecting  to  get  as  wide  publicity  as  is  possible 
for  the  case  of  the  operators  alone  in  Colorado,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  was  expecting  to  get  their  point  of  view  and  their  case  as  they 
saw  it  as  definitely  as  I  could  before  tihe  largest  number  of  people  who  would 
be  apt  to  read  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  Just  describe  now,  when  the  material 
was  handed  you,  that  went  into  this  book,  what  i)ersonal  efforts  you  made  to 
ascertain  its  accuracy  or  reliability. 

Mr.  Lee.  None  whatever,  beyond  what  IMr.  Welborn  told  me  and  the  In- 
formfition  that  he  and  the  members  of  his  committee  gave  me.     I  took  their 
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word  as  being  given  with  the  utmost  good  faith,  and  I  still  believe  it  was 
done  with  the  utmost  good  faith. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  make  any  attempt  to  secure  the  statements  of 
disinterested  persons? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  make  any  efforts  to  secure  statements  from  the 
workers  themselves  or  from  the  representatives  of  the  labor  unions? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  rend  the  testimony  that  had  been  given  before 
the  congressional  committee? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  did  not  read  it  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  part  did  you  read? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  don't  recall  the  part  that  I  read.  I  read  a  considerable  portion 
of  it,  because,  to  my  mind,  my  effort  was  to  assist  the  operators  to  tell  their 
own  story.  I  can  not  too  strongly  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
operators'  story  being  told,  and  not  mine. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  read  the  testimony  before  the  commission  on  the 
militia  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Colorado,  Gov.  Ammons? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  copies  of  the  bulletin  were  issued? 

Mr.  Lee.  Approximately  40,000. 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  w^hom  did  you  get  your  mailing  list? 

Mr.  Lee.  The  mailing  list  was  prepared  mainly  under  my  direction,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  was  it  prepared?    Where  did  you  get  the  names? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  suggested  to  one  of  my  clerks  that  he  get  up  a  list  containing 
the  names  of  Members  of  Congress,  of  members  of  State  legislatures,  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  country,  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  of  all  of  the  officers  I  could  obtain  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  of  all  the  other  Important  labor  leaders  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  a  good  many  others.  The  Idea  was,  and  It  was  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
Idea,  that  the  truth,  as  It  was  understood  by  him,  and  as  It  was  understood 
by  the  operators,  was  sound;  that  we  ought  to  make  It  known  to  the  public; 
that  if  it  was  not  sound,  any  publicity  for  It  would  clear  it  up ;  and  we  wanted 
everybody,  the  labor  leaders,  the  press,  and  everybody  else  to  get  our  point 
of  view. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then,  you  assume  the  full  responsibility,  as  I  understand 
it,  of  securing  the  mailing  list  to  whom  these  bulletins  w^re  to  be  sent? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do. 

Chairman  Waijsh.  Who  paid  for  the  publication  of  the  bulletins? 

Mr.  Lee.  The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  paid  the  bills  I  submitted  to  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  By  whom  were  the  bulletins  printed — what  printing  house? 

Mr.  Lee,  Beck  Engraving  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  did  It  cost? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  don't  recall.  I  think  Mr.  Welborn  testified  all  the  bills  were  sent 
to  him. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  approximately  the  cost. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  only  summary  I  have  seen  of  the  cost  was  the  one  which  Mr. 
Welborn  made,  which  I  understand  was  $12,000. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  paid  for  the  mailing  of  the  bulletins? 

Mr.  Lee.  The  same. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  the  cost? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  really  don't  know,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  submit 
to  the  commission  the  entire  detailed  bills. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  now  connected  with  Mr.  Rockefeller's  personal 
staff? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  had  occasion  yet  to  read  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ing before  the  congressional  committee  In  this  matter  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  read  the  entire  record. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  given  In  Colorado  before 
this  commission? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  read  the  newspaper  accounts  of  what  purported 
to  be  the  testimony  given  before  this  commission  In  Colorado? 

Mr.  Lee.  Some  of  them. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  After  acquiring  any  additional  knowledge  that  you  may 
have  acquired  I  would  ask  you  wliether  or  not  you  consider  this  book.  Facts 
Concerning  the  Struggle  in  Colorado  for  Industrial  Freedom,  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  publicity  of  average  corporations — large  corporations? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would  not  he  able  to  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  bot  I 
would  say  that  I  l)elleve  the  book  represents  the  lionest  point  of  view  of  the 
operators*  committee  in  Colorado,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  error  wlUch  has 
been  corrected. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  arrangements  were  made  in  advance  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  inaccuracies  that  ralpht  be  discovered  in  the  bulletins? 

Mr.  Lee.  They  were  sent  to  Mr.  Wellwrn  in  Denver  not  inclosed  in  envelope^, 
so  that  in  the  event  that  any  corrections  should  be  necessary  they  could  be 
made  before  mailing.  The  inclosing  and  mailing  was  done  under  Mr.  W^elborn*:^ 
direction,  and  the  entire  responsibility  for  getting  them  out  was  that  of  the 
operators'  committee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  wTltten  publicity  in  lal>or  disputes  before? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  coal  companies? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you  were  acquainted  witli  Frank  J.  Hayes? 

Mr.  Lee.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  knew  who  he  was,  that  he  was  an  executive  officer  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  don't  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  ever  saw  ^Ir.  Hayes ;  that  Is,  in 
connection  with  this. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Or  knew  who  the  gentleman  was? 

Mr.  Lee.  Not  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  this  ndvertlslnp:  matter  which  you  took — this  ma- 
terial— did  it  show  on  its  face  what  newspaper  it  came  from? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  don't  recall. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  Just  state  now.  You  actually  wrote  the 
pamphlet  or  bulletin  yourself,  did  you  not,  or  dlctate<l  it? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  suppose  so.  I  do  not  recollect  all  of  the  bulletins,  although  I 
think  I  compiled  all  of  them,  and  I  wont  over  them  carefully. 

Chairman  Walsh.  1  wish  you  would  state  what  appeared  in  the  bulletin  witU 
reference  to  Frank  J.  Hayes,  John  R.  Lawson.  and  Mother  Jones  with  reference 
to  their  compensation  and  what  the  actual  fact  was  that  you  ascertained  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  statement  as  given  In  tlie  pamphlet  covered  the  salary  and 
expenses  of  these  leaders  of  the  union  for  what  purported  to  l>e  a  period  of 
nine  weeks,  I  afterwards  learned  during  the  Denver  hearings  of  this  com- 
mission— and,  as  I  say,  it  did  not  come  to  my  knowledge  before  that — that  the 
figures  which  purported  to  be  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks,  were,  as  has  been 
stated  in  the  correction,  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  would  you  say  was  the  effect  that  that  bulletin 
would  have  upon  the  reader? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  don't  know ;  but  I  know  the  impression  given  me  by  the  bulletin 
was  a  very  exaggerated  one  of  what  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the  fact. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  your  purpose  in  placing  such  information  be- 
fore the  public  anyway  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  they  received  from 
their  own  union? 

Mr.  Lee.  That  would  involve  a  statement  of  Mr.  Welborn's  purpose,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  I  have  no  opportunity  of  making. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  ask  him  what  was  his  idea  in  publishing  thoso 
facts? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  did  not.  Mr,  Welborn  gave  me  this  statement  and  suggeste<l  wo 
put  it  in  the  bulletin. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Didn't  you  think  at  the  time  that  to  put  It  in  the  bulletin 
would  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  reputation  and  undermine  the  influence 
of  such  men  and  women  in  their  own  organization  and  In  other  labor  organi- 
zations, and  in  tlie  minds  of  the  public  generally — that  they  received  such 
huge  compensation. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  struck  me  that  the  figures  were  very  large. 

Chairman  Wai^h.  Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  Welborn  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  I  made  the  same  remark  to  him. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Welborn  whether  or  not  the  giving  ont 
of  such  a  statement  was  not  designed  to  Injure  the  reputations  of  these  people. 
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Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  think  so;  I  thiBk  Mr.  Welborn  1)e1le^'ed  firmly  that  that 
statement  was  true. 

Chairman  Walsk.  When  was  the  aocuraQ^  of  this  particular  statement  first 
brouglit  to  your  notice? 

Mr.  Lee.  October  1 

Chairman  Walsh.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Welborn. 

Chairman  Walsh.  October  1.  And  when  did  yon  talce  yooir  first  step  to 
correct  it? 

Mr.  Leb.  That  day. 

^Chairman  Walsh.  And  when  was  the  publication  made? 

'Mr.  Lee.  14ie  publication  of  a  bulletin  covering  the  whc^  subject  was  made 
on  January  2,  1  think. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  want  to  know  when  you  first  sent  out  the  notice  that 
that  was  an  error  that  tlnxse  people  rec^ved  any  such  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Les.  I  never  sent  out  such  a  notice.  The  operators  sent  out  such  a 
bulletin  on  January  2. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  write  It  for  them? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  did.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  understand  this,  because  it  la 
veiy  important  to  get  this  exactly  correct.  Mr.  WelbcHm  called  to  my  attention 
by  telegram  on  October  1,  as  I  have  stated,  that  an  error  had  been  made.  He 
did  not  state  the  nature  of  the  error,  and  asked  that  if  I  did  not  think  the 
pamphlet  should  be  corrected.  I  telegrapkied  lilm  that  the  pamphlets  bad  been 
sent  to  him  at  Denver  and  suggested  that  he  have  a  slip  printed  in  Denver, 
correcting  the  err(H'. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  please  submit  those  telegrams  to  the  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Les.  I  should  be  very  happT  to  do  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  date  was  about  October  1? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  about  that  time  atten- 
tion was  called  of  Frank  E.  Gove,  attorney  for  the  Victor- American  Fuel  Co., 
by  Mr.  John  E.  Fitch,  a  newspaper  man  and  erne  of  the  editors  of  the  Survey- 
of  tills  city,  to  the  effect  that  that  was  inaccurate  and  that  those  men  re- 
ceived no  such  money? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  was  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  not  have  any  machinery  provided  by  which  a 
misstatement  of  that  kind  could  be  corrected  in  leas  time  than  three  months? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  tlH>ught,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  be  done  Immediately  in 
acc(»rdance  with  my  telegram  suggesting  it.  And,  while  I  did  have  charge  of 
certain  other  publicity,  so  far  as  the  bulletins  were  concerned,  I  only  had 
charge  of  the  compilation  of  the  material,  tlie  printing  of  it,  and  sending  it  to 
Denver.  The  operators  issued  all  the  statements  from  Denver.  With  that  I 
had  nothing  whatever  to  dow 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  was  the  mailing  list  that  the  first  story  as  to 
these  men  went  out  from,  right  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Lee.  As  I  told  you,  the  envelopes  were  addressed  and  the  mailing  list 
kept  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Was  that  mailing  list  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time,  October  1? 

Mr.  Lee.  If  you  mean  the  original  stencils  from  which  the  envelopes — ' — 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  The  mailing  list  you  sent  out  the  first 
40,000  of  these  bulletins  containing  this  statement  from.  Was  that  in  Phila- 
delphia October  1? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think — ^I  want  to  answer  your  question  accurately  if  I  can  get 
it  exactly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  only  form  in  which  the  mailing  list  was  kept  was  in  the  form 
of  sstendls  to  use  on  an  addres.sing  machine.  I  presume  you  mean  the  en- 
velopes In  which  it  was  designed  to  Inclose  these  pamphlets. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  did  you  get  the  names  from — the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  people  to  whom  the  bulletins — that  bulletin  was  first  sent? 

Mr.  Lbe.  Well,  that  bulletin  was  sent  to  the  first  list  I  have  named. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  did  you  get  the  names,  and  how  did  you  keep 
them? 

Mr.  Lee.  As  I  told  you  a  few  moments  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  one  of  my 
derks  prepare  the  list  frwn  mich  data  as  he  was  able  to  get  access  to.    These 
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lists  were  then  put  on  stencils  for  use  on  the  addressing  machine.  Tlien  the 
envelopes  were  addressed  by  the  addressing  machine. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  if  you  had  some  more  envelopes  to  address  you 
could  easily  use  the  same  stencils? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  were  the  stencils? 

Mr.  Lee.  In  Philadelphia. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  they  still  In  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  they  remained  there  until  you  sent  out  this  correc- 
tion on  January  2? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes ;  they  have  been  there  all  the  time.  • 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  knew  there  was  no  bulletin  sent  out,  at  least  to 
some  of  the  persons  to  whom  you  sent  out  the  original  statement  with  regard 
to  these  men,  during  October,  November,  and  December,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  assumed  the  correction  would  be  made  as  I  suggested  in  the 
form  of  an  errata  slip  in  the  pamphlet. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  pamphlets  that  were  sent  out  from 
Denver  after  they  were  sent  out? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  recall  whether  I  saw  them  or  not ;  I  might  have  seen  some 
of  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  you  not  interested  enough,  you  having  written 
the  original  bulletin,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  that  statement  was  made  in 
them  as  sent  out? 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Welborn  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
In  charge,  and  I  was  hardly  employed  to  give  Mr.  Welborn  instructions  as  to 
what  he  should  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  did  you  receive  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Welborn  that 
an  error  had  been  made? 

Mr.  Lee.  The  1st  of  October. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Where  were  the  originals  at  that  time — the  original 
pamphlets? 

Mr.  Lee.  They  were  en  route  to  Denver. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  w^ould  you  know  that  they  were  en  route  to  Denver 
and  had  not  arrived  there? 

Air.  Lee.  In  that  case  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Welborn  would  have  sent  .me  the 
telegram  suggesting  that  this  correction  be  made  in  the  pamphlet. 

Chairman   Walsh.  You   were  satisfied   they   had   not  reached   there? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  had  sent  them,  but  took  it  for  granted  he  had  not  received  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  then  he  sent  out  the  pamphlets  with  that  knowledge 
that  that  was  not  the  truth? 

Mr.  Lee.  That  would  be  an  inference,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  which  I  could  hardly 
testify. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  was  the  strike  called  off? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  recall. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  see  many  of  the  newspaper  publi- 
cations following  this  bulletin  with  the  same  statement  in  it? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  think  I  .saw  any.  The  material  in  these  bulletins  was  pub- 
lished but  little  in  the  newspapers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  ever  perform  any  work  for  any  of  the  corpora- 
tions of  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  president  or  for  any  corporation  In  which 
he  was  interested  or  for  any  business  or  philanthropic  enterprises  prior  to  your 
agi-eement  to  go  to  Colorado? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  the  compensation  which  you  have  received  from  Mr. 
Rockefeller  intended  to  cover  your  compensation  for  writing  these  bulletins 
in  full? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  to  what  Mr.  Rockefeller  said  on 
that  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  just  repeat  it,  then ;  it  has  gone  out  of  my  mind.  It 
is  all  right  with  me  if  it  is  a  repetition. 

Mr.  Lee.  As  I  recall  It,  he  stated  he  had  paid  me  for  my  services,  but  that  he 
had  not  yet  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  Colorado  operators.  I  may  say  that  I 
do  not  expect  to  receive  any  additional  compensation  and  that  I  consider  the 
matter  closed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  did  you  go  to  work?  I  will  ask  you,  first,  did  you 
prepare  the  statement  to  the  press  issued  by  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Greene,  secretary  of 
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the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  dated  October  1,  1914,  with  the  following  heading : 
"The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  inaugurateil  a  far-reaching  investigation  of 
Industrial  relations,  and  has  appointed  as  director  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King"? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  write  the  article  dated  October  31,  1914 — ^maybe 
I  can  cover  several  of  these.  When  did  you  write  your  first  publicity  for  any 
of  the  Rockefeller  enterprises,  after  you  did  this  Colorado  piece  of  work? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  During 
the  fall,  after  Mr.  Rockefeller  returned  from  his  vacation  and  I  came  back  from 
Colorado,  I  heard  Mr.  Rockefeller  say  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  he  thought 
a  policy  of  somewhat  broader  publicity  ought  to  be  entered  upon  by  his  various 
enterprises,  and  he  asked  my  advice  and  colla1)oration  in  the  preparation  of 
some  material  which  was  Issued.  I  do  not  recall  just  which  document  was  the 
first  one  concerning  which  I  was  called  into  conference. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  \vrite  the  document  released  for  publication 
Sunday,  December  27,  with  the  heading,  "  The  boys'  corn-club  movement  *'  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  documents  you  have  in  your  hand  are  the  pre- 
liminary extracts  of  the  first  comprehensive  report  of  the  General  Education 
Board.  These  documents  are  compilations  of  portions  of  the  report.  I  sug- 
gested to  the  General  Education  Board  that  they  make  their  report  public  in 
that  form,  in  addition  to  the  book  form  In  which  it  was  to  be  published,  and  I 
assisted  Dr.  Buttrick,  the  secretary,  and  the  other  officers  in  the  preparation  of 
the  articles  in  this  form. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  do  any  of  the  writing  yourself? 

Mr.  Lee.  If  you  will  examine  them  you  will  see  that  they  are  almost  wholly 
quotations  from  the  book. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  do  any  of  the  writing  in  them  yourself?  In  this 
one,  entitled  **  Boys*  corn-club  movement "? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  may  have  written  a  paragraph  to  introduce  the  subject. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  write  the  headline,  "The  boys*  corn-club  move- 
ment"? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  I  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  article  released  for  publication  Thursday,  December 
17,  entitled  "  Disposition  of  funds  " 

Mr.  Lee  (Interrupting).  I  can  probably  save  your  time  if  I  tell  you  frankly 
that  I  wrote  the  headlines  for  all  those  articles,  and  I  compiled  the  various 
bulletins.  The  publication  of  this  preliminary  matter  was  turned  over  to  me 
and  I  was  asked  to  put  It  In  such  shape  as  would  be  most  available  for  the 
purpose. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  know  what  I  have  in  mind  from  seeing  It  in  my 
hands? 

Mr.  Lee.  Perfectly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  Interest  did  you  understand  you  were  at  work  for 
while  you  were  preparing  those  notices? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  understood  I  was  assisting  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  one  of  his  larger 
Interests. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  understand— did  you  think  at  the  time  you  were 
working  for  some  business  corporation  in  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  a 
director,  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  personal  staff,  or  for  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  or  for  the  General  Education  Board,  I  should  say? 

Mr.  Lee.  Of  course  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  had  nothing  to  do  with  It. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Or  the  General  Education  Board? 

Mr.  Lee.  So  far  as  I  can  analyze  my  purpose.  It  was  simply  to  assist  the 
General  Education  Board  to  get  the  material  In  their  own  report  effectively 
before  the  public. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  It  a  fact  that  all  of  the  publicity  material  and  press 
notices  issued  by  the — ^by  any  of  the  Rockefeller  institutions  since  the  time  you 
went  to  Colorado  has  been  compiled  or  prepared  by  yourself? 

Mr.  Lee.  That  Is  not  a  fact. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  not,  please  specify  the  particular  pieces  of  material 
that  were  not  complied  by  you. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  of  the  material  that 
has  been  made  public  by  all  of  the  Rockefeller  Interests.  I  only  know  those 
which  I  had  a  part  In  preparing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Recall,  If  you  please,  any  that  you  know  that  were  issued 
that  you  did  not  have  this  part  in  preparing  or  compiling. 
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Mr.  Lie.  You  have  just  callHl  my  attention  to  one — the  »»noan€eiiient  of  Mr 

King's  appointment. 

Cbairman  Walbh.  Any  other  than  that? 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  ChairmaD,  that  would  luvulve  a  familiarity  with  all  of  tlie 
material  which  has  been  Issued  for  publication  by  all  of  the  Rockefeller  in- 
terests^ and  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  I  am  quite  prepared.  Mr.  Cliairman,  to 
tell  yoa  all  those  with  which  I  had  nny  connection  at  all. 

Cliairman  Walah.  Very  good;  if  you  have  any  other^^  in  inlmU  pleas^e  tell 
them. 

Mr.  Lbs.  I  do  that  simply  to  save  your  time.  I  a.s8i{^e<l  in  the  preparation 
of  several  documents  which  have  been  included  In  tlve  exhibits  to  die  qneAiion- 
naire,  giving  iuformation  as  to  the  activities  of  the  Rocicefelier  FouiHlaUou 
and  several  others.    They  are  all  Included  in  the  questionnaire. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  did  you  have  any  fnrtlier  conimunication  with  Mr. 
Welborn,  other  than  this  telegram  tiiat  you  received,  stating  that  an  error  had 
boen  made  in  the  bulletin  in  regard  to  the  matter? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  recalU  Mr.  Chairman;  I  have  had  numerous  letters  from 
Mr.  Welborn. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  do  you  know  that  that  was  the  error  he  referred  to? 
Tliat  is  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  Frank 
J.  Hayes,  John  R.  Lawson^  and  Mother  Jones  had  received  from  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Lee.  Because  in  his  telegram  to  me  he  stated  that  an  error  had  been 
made  in  the  bulletin  with  reference  to  that  subject.  He  did  not  state,  how- 
ever, the  nature  of  the  error.    I  shall  be  very  glad  to  show  you  the  telegram. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  are  going  to  produce  it  ? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes ;  with  pleasure. 

Chairman  W^alsu.  Did  you  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Welboru  ui>on  tliat 
topic  before  this  commission  in  Denver? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  read  a  few  paragraphs  of  it.  This  was  given  on 
December  5,  1914: 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  refer  to  page  67  " — 

That  la,  of  your  bulletin — 
"  In  the  first  paragraph  I  see  there  you  have  *  Frank  J.  Hayes,  nine  weelcs* 
salary,  ^,052.92;  Frank  J.  Hayes>  nine  weeks'  expenses.  $1,667.20:  total  for 
salary  and  expenses,  $5,720.12.  Frank  J.  Hayes  was  tlius  paid  over  $00  a  day ; 
at  the  rate  of  over  $32,000  a  year.  For  just  the  Siime  period  of  nine  w^eeks  John 
McLennan  received  for  salary  $2,683.65  and  for  expenses  $1,469.55,  or  $66  a 
day.  John  R.  Lawson  recelveil  for  nine  weeks'  salary  $1,772.40.  Mother  Jones, 
whose  .sole  duty  was  to  agitate,  received  $2,66S.62  salary  for  the  same  period; 
$42  a  day.' " 

Then  this  question  was  asked : 

*'  Chairman  W^alsh.  Did  you  give  that  statement  to  the  publicity  man  that 
actually  wrote  the  matter?  ^ 

"  Mr.  Welborn.  I  did  not  specifically  give  it  to  him.  He  took  that  along 
with  a  lot  of  other  information  that  I  had  that  was  taken  from  my  office  in  con- 
nection with  the  difficulty  at  that  time. 

"  Chairman  Walsh.  Is  that  one  of  the  statements  that  you  accept  personal 
responsibilty  for  the  truth  of,  Mr.  Welborn? 

^  Mr.  Welbobn.  I  accept  the  same  responsibility  that  I  would  as  to  any  pub- 
lished statement  that  had  gone  undenied  to  which,  as  in  the  case  of  this  one, 
I  referred  before  the  congressional  committee  without  a  denial  having  been  en- 
tered as  to  Its  correctness. 

"Chairman  Walsh.  I  heard  Mr.  McLennan  testify  that  his  salar>'  daring 
this  time  was  $4  per  day.  If  that  turneil  out  to  be  the  truth,  had  you  some 
means  to  correct  the  misstatements  that  ocenrretl  here?  " 

This  was  December  5. 

"  Mr.  Welbobn.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  means  of  determining  whether  or  not 
that  is  true.    I  would  just  as  soon  l^elleve  these  figiires  as  true  as  the  others." 

Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Welborn  so  testified  before  this  commission  In  Den- 
ver? 

Mr.  Lbe.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  in  tlie  fnture  you  will  di-- 
rect  the  publications — the  publicity  for  the  General  Education  Boards  for  tlie 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  and  for  the  Rockefeller  Interests  genmilly? 
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Mr.  Lee.  It  is  not  my  understanding  that  I  will  do  that,  Mr.  Clialrnian.  On 
the  contrary,  it  Is  my  understanding  that  I  will  not  do  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  publicity  do  you  exi)eot  to  attend  to  in  the  future, 
for  what  ml^ht  be  called  the  Rockefeller  interest?? 

Mr.  Lee.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  Mr.  Rockefeller's  ideas,  as  he  ex- 
pressed them  yesterday  very  much  better  than  I  can,  he  said  he  felt  that 
greater  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  activities  in  which  he  was  interested. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  are  those? 

Mr.  Lee.  That  the  public  should  be  taken  into  his  confidence  and  into  tlie  con- 
fidence of  those  whom  he  could  influence,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  one  of  the 
duties  which  will  fall  to  me  to  perform  will  be  In  advising  with  reference  to 
effective  methods  of  giving  publicity  to  various  material. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  will  that  include  all  of  the  business  activities  Miiich 
I  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Lee.  It  will  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  will  It  include? 

Mr.  Lek  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman.     l^Ir.  Rockefeller  would,  doubtless, 
,  when  such  matters  arose  in  which  his  interests  were  con«'rneil,  probably  ask 
my  collaboration.     I  have  only  been  thei'e  a  very  short  time.    I  do  not  know 
into  what  it  will  develop. 

I  Chairman  Walsh.  If  you  were  calletl  upon  to  suggest  publicity  or  compile 
publicity  for  those  corporations,  would  you  go  ahead  and  do  so?  Would  you 
feel  you  were  being  paid  for  that? 

I      Mr.  Lee.  I  should  feel  I  was  being  paid  to  do  anything  in  the  common  Inter- 
ests of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  office. 
i     Chairman  Walsh.  And  with  regard  to  the  publicity  for  any  of  those  business 

or  philanthropic  activities  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you? 
!      Mr.  Lee.  I  should  consider  I  was  advancing  his  very  best  Interests  In  con- 
tributing in  any  way  in  my  power  to  secure  publicity  for  the  activities  of  any 
of  those  institutions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  the  preparation  of  the  various  pieces  of  publicity  for 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  or  the  General  Education  Board,  from  whom  diil 
you  obtain  the  material  used  In  the  statements? 

Mr.  Lee.  So  far  as  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  concerned,  I  did  not  obtain 
these  from  anybody.    I  was  called  into  consultation  in  the  preparation  of  vari- 
ous statements  w^hlch  were  given  to  the  press. 
»     Chairman  Wai.sh.  Do  you  know  i)ersonally  whether  or  not  the  statements 
were  In  every  way  correct? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  believe  that  any  statement  which  Mr.  Rockefeller's  staif  would 
prepare,  or  which  would  emanate  from  his  office,  would  be  al>solutely  corrtrx-t. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  a  change  In  the  status  of  your  work  after  the 
1st  of  January,  from  what  It  had  been  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Lee.  A  very  great  change,  Mr.  Chairman.  Before  the  1st  of  January  I 
was  simply  called  into  consultation  with  reference  to  a  few  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
interests,  and  specifically  with  reference  to  a  fe^v  matters  specially  relating  to 
publicity.  After  January  1  I  became  a  member  of  his  father's  staff,  which  In- 
volved a  variety  of  activities. 
I  Chairman  Walsh.  Following  the  obtaining  of  the  material  upon — one  minute, 
please. 

Now,  outside  of  the  facts,  and  alleged  facts,  that  were  container!  In  this 
Colorado  bulletin,  did  you  write  the  comments  and  the  argument  yourself? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  assume  you  mean  the  introduction  to  the  pamphlet  j  the  first  part 
of  it? 

Chairman  Walsh,  Any  comment? 

Mr.  Lee.  The  only  thing  that  could  l>e  called  a  comment  would  l)e  the  Intro- 
duction, and  I  assume  you  have  that  in  mind.  That,  as  I  told  you,  was  a  com- 
pilation of  material  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Welborn  and  Mr.  Gove,  and  almost 
entirely  in  their  language. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  wrote  this  "Why  the  strike  was 
forced  on  the  Colorado  miners.  A  transcendent  consequence  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Colorado  coal  strike  was  not  due  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  men  with 
their  working  conditions." 

Did  you  know  whether  it  was  or  not? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  did  not.  That  statement  was  given  to  me,  as  I  have  told  you, 
by  the  operators'  committee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  "The  union  decided  at  its  headquarters  in  Indianapolis 
that  there  should  be  a  strike.    Agitators  were  accordingly  sent  to  Colorado  to 
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Stir  up  trouble  and  to  arouse  the  men  to  fancied  grievances."    Did  you  write 
that? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  should  have  to  make  the  same  answer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  write  this  argument,  "  Recognition  of  the  union 
was  the  underlying  motive  of  the  strilce  planned."    Did  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Welborn,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  assumed  complete  responsibility 
for  every  statement  in  those  bulletins.  That  responsibbility  I  must  allow  him 
to  retain.  I  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the  material;  the  statements  of 
fact,  the  opinions  expresse<l,  the  Interpretation  of  facts  is  all  that  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  operators'  committee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  would  lilce  to  find  out  specifically  whether  a  few  are 
yours.  Is  this  statement  yours :  "  liecognition  of  the  union  was  the  underlying 
motive  of  the  strike  planned"? 

Was  that  yours? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would  have  to  repeat  the  same  answer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  wrote  that,  however? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  recall  whether  that  is  my  language  or  a  paraphrase  of  the 
language  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  whether  or  not  this  is  your  language: 
"Why  should  that  be  so  important  to  anyone?  Why  should  it  be  important 
to  anyone  to  force  itself  on  men  of  the  community  even  when  there  were  no 
wrongs  to  redress,  no  demands  from  the  men  for  union  assistance"?  Did 
you  write  that? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  recall  whether  I  did  or  not ;  I  don't  recognize  the  language. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or 
two,  please. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Mr,  Lee,  you  used  the — ^you  made  the  statement — 
I  think  I  have  it  exactly  as  you  said  it — that  your  mission  was  to  present — 
now  I  am  quoting — "  the  true  attitude  of  the  operators  as  they  themselves 
understood  it."    That  is  the  end  of  the  quote. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  was  the  effort 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  There  is  a  very  nice  distinction  there,  that  your 
mission  was  that  of  the  average  publicity  agent,  was  it  not,  to  give  the  truth 
as  the  man  you  were  serving  for  saw  it?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lee.  That  would  represent  a  characterization  on  your  part,  Mr.  Com- 
missioner. I  have  tried  to  tell  what  happened.  As  to  your  characterization,  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  give  the  answer. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Well,  I  was  simply  attempting  to  interpret  the 
language  that  you  yourself  used,  as  applied  to  the  practical  form  of  a  pub- 
licity man's  work.  I  am  not  making  it  a  particle  more  i)ersonal  to  you  Uian 
the  average  publicity  agent. 

Mr.  IjEe.  The  whole  effort  I  made  was  to  assist  the  operators  in  presenting 
their  own  case. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  And  not  anybody  else's  case?  [Laughter.]  I 
may  say  that  in  a  sense  you  were  not  looking  after  somebody  else's  case  but 
after  the  operators'  case? 

Mr.  Lee.  It  was  my  effort  to  assist  the  operators  to  present  their  own  case. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  You  did  not  give  any  publicity  to  the  fact  that  you 
went  to  Colorado  to  confer  with  them? 

Mr.  Lee.  For  the  reasons  I  have  suggested. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Publicity  has  its  limitations?  I  mean  its  valu- 
able limitations? 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Garretson,  I  can  not  let  that  go  unchallenged,  because  pub- 
licity, to  be  publicity,  must  be  public.  Now,  the  essential  fact  about  these  bul- 
letins was  that  they  were  issued  by  the  operators  and  in  their  own  names,  and 
on  their  responsibility.  If  I  had  Interjected  my  name  into  it,  it  would  have 
been  irrelevant  and  would  in  no  sense  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
essential  merits  of  the  case. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Is  it  not  a  valuable  element  in  a  publicity  cam- 
paign— the  insertion  of  another  personality? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  never  believed  very  much  in  the  value  of  personality  in 
publicity.  I  believe  that  the  material  that  is  given  to  the  press  must  stand 
on  its  own  merits  and  without  reference  to  the  personality  behind  it.  I  have 
always  dlsbelieve<l  thoroughly  In  the  use  of  money  or  influence  to  secure  in 
any  way  the  publication  of  anything  in  the  newspapers,  I  do  not  believe  in 
using  friends  in  that  way.    I  believe  that  all  material  should  be  issued  on  the 
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responsibility  of  the  man  who  makes  the  statement,  and  with  regard  to  that 
personality  the  newspapers  should  regard  it  as  they  desired. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Beg  pardon.  At  this  point  we  will  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  10  o'clock.    We  will  have  to  recall  Mr.  Liee,  anyway. 

The  commission  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow-  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(At  this  point  an  adjournment  was  had  until  Thursday,  January  28,  1915*  at 
the  same  place  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


New  York,  January  28,  1915 — 10  a.  m. 

Present:  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  O'Connell,  Lennon,  Ballard,  Wein- 
stock,  Garretson,  and  Commons. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  the  house  will  be  in  order,  we  will  resume  now. 
Mr.  Lee,  please. 

TESTXHONY  OF  MB.  IVY  I.  lEE-^^ontinued. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  At  closing  time  last  night,  Mr.  Lee,  the  pending 
question  was — I  had  asked  the  question,  "  Is  it  not  a  valuable  element  in  a 
publicity  campaign,  the  insertion  of  another  personality?"  To  which  you 
answered,  "  I  have  never  believed  very  much  in  the  value  of  personality  in  pub- 
licity. I  believe  that  the  material  that  is  given  to  the  press  must  stand  on  its 
own  merits  and  without  reference  to  the  personality  behind  it.  I  have  always 
disbelieved  thoroughly  in  the  use  of  money  or  influence  to  secure  in  any  way  the 
publication  of  anything  in  the  newspapers.  I  do  not  believe  in  using  friends  in 
that  way.  I  believe  that  all  material  should  be  issued  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  man  who  makes  the  statements,  and  with  regard  to  that  personality  the 
newspapers  should  regard  it  as  they  desire." 

Then  the  chairman  Intervened  and  adjourned  the  meeting. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  personality  enters  into  publicity,  is 
it  not  a  fact — we  were  dealing  at  the  time  that  question  came  up  with  your 
own  trip  to  Colorado  and  the  advisability,  as  it  appeared,  of  not  inserting  your 
own  personality  in  there.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  insertion — that  the  inser- 
tion or  noninsertion  of  a  certain  individual  is  dependent  in  a  very  considerable 
degree  on  whether  it — the  sense  of  values  of  the  publicity  agent  who  is  direct- 
ing the  campaign  determines  that — that  personality  would  be  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  the  cause  that  he  is  retained  for?  Now,  before  you  answer  that 
I  want  to  make  clear  what  I  mean.  You  are  recognized  as  connected  with  the 
publicity  of  the  greatest  railway  corporation — I  am  using  the  language  of  the 
railway  Itself,  as  it  says  it  is  the  greatest  railway  corporation  on  earth — ^you 
have  been  the  publicity  agent  of  the  associated  railways  in  the  entire  Eastern 
Association  territory  In  the  presentation  of  the  matter  as  affecting  the  in- 
crease of  rates  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  On  this  question  of 
values,  would  it  not  naturally  have  been  the  conclusion  of  a  publicity  man  that 
his  personality  might  not  be  as  desirable  when  connected  beforehand  with  great 
corporate  interests  in  a  case  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Garretson,  I  think  you  and  I  have  a  somewhat  different  opin- 
ion as  to  the  function  of  a  publicity  agent.  My  theory  of  a  publicity  agent  is 
that  he  should  not  act  as  an  Intermediary.  The  old  theory  of  a  publicity  agent 
is  that  his  functions  should  be  to  take  what  his  employers  gave  him  to  hand 
to  the  press,  and  then  to  use  his  Influence  or  any  other  ways  tUat  suggested 
themselves  to  him,  to  get  it  published.  That  is  totally  foreign  to  my  Idea. 
My  idea  is  that  the  principal  himself  should  be  his  own  publicity  agent ;  that 
the  function  of  a  person  like  myself,  for  example,  when  acting  in  that  capacity, 
should  be  to  advise  with  the  man  who  is  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the 
act  itself  as  to  what  he  should  do  and  what  he  should  say,  and  that  he  should 
do  the  same. 

Now,  for  instance.  In  the  case  of  the  railroads,  while  It  Is  true  that  I  acted 
with  them  and  for  them,  everything  that  was  done,  was  done  In  their  name  and 
on  their  responsibility;  and  very  few  people,  outside  of  such  well-posted  in- 
dividuals as  yourself,  knew  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it  There  was 
no  effort  to  conceal  the  fact,  but  on  the  contrary  there  was  no  occasion  to  ad- 
vertise it. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Let  us  carry  it  away  from  your  own  connection. 
Then  when  a  very  prominent  philosopher  made  a  proposition  in  regard  to  the 
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writing  of  Judicious  articles  favoring  the  contention  of  the  operators,  was  that 
brought  to  your  attention? 

Mr.  Lee.  It  was.    I  would  like  to  tell  you  the  story  of  that. 

Commissioner  Garbetson.  Very  good.    I  would  lil^e  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  are  speaking  of  Elbert  Hubbard. 

Commissioner  Oabretson.  I  nm  speaking  of  Fra  Elburtus  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Lee.  Tes ;  Mr.  Hubbard ;  and  I  have  not  correspoiKled  with  him  or  bad 
anything  to  say  to  him  concerning  this  statement ;  but.  the  matter  being  raised, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  Mrl  Rockefeller*s 
views.  Mr.  Hubbard  wrote  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  some  time  last  spring  that  his 
magazine,  the  Fra,  expecteil  to  publish  an  article  concerning  the  Colorado  situa- 
tion and  lie  wanted  Mr.  Rockefeller's  cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  it  I 
think  he  suggested  also  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  should  assist  in  tlie  dlstribtution  of 
It.  Mr.  Rockefeller  conferred  with  me  on  the  subject,  an<l  I  told  him  that  in 
my  judgment  the  wise  thing  to  do  was  to  refer  this  correspondence  to  the 
Colorado  operators  themselves  and  to  suggest  to  them  that  if  Mr.  Hubbard 
came  to  Colorado  they  should  give  him  every  facility  to  find  out  any  facts  over 
which  they  had  command ;  that  then  he  should  be  at  liberty  of  course  to  write 
any  article  he  liked ;  that  if  after  the  article  was  \^Titten  and  published  the  op- 
erators found  It  desirable  to  circulate  any  addltlomil  copies  of  it,  tliey  should 
be  perfectly  free  to  do  so  If  their  Judgment  might  so  suggest.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
so  communicated  those  views  to  the  Colorado  operators. 

Commissioner  Garretso:^.  Accompanied  by  the  price  i>er  copy. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  price  per  copy  was  never  mentioned. 

Commissioner  Gakbetsox.  You  mean  to  you? 

Iklr.  Lee.  To  me  or  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  as  I  recall. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  The  letter  that  is  part  of  the  records  addressed 
to  the  coal  operators,  have  you  seen  that? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not 

Commissioner  Garretsox.  In  which  the  price  per  thousand  copies  Ls  quoted? 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Hubbard's  letter  to  the  oiierators? 

Commissioner  Garretsox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  may  be ;  I  have  not  seen  that. 

Commissioner  Garretsox.  You  have  not  seen  that.  Are  you  aware  of  ^Ir. 
Welborn's  statement  on  the  stand  in  regard  to  the  number  of  copies  of  the  Fra 
which  the  Michigan  mineral  operators  had  bought  on  account  of  a  judicious 
article  contained  therein  as  to  the  Michigan  situation? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  Mr.  Garretson. 

Commissioner  Garretsox.  I  think  Mr.  Welborn  testlfletl  that  the  Michigan 
operators  had  bought — a  million  copies,  was  it? 

Chairman  Walsh,  ^fy  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Hubbard  said  in  his  letter 
that  the  operators  had  bought  a  million  copies. 

Commissioner.  Garretson.  A  million  copies,  and  ^.Ir.  Welborn  subscrlbetl 
for  one  or  two  thousand.     Do  you  know  the  number? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  really  do  not,  Mr.  Garretson. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Now  the  question  of  value  arises.  As  an  average 
publicity  man — a  man  of  average  publicity — would  you  consider  the  value  of  one 
undamaged  philosopher  greater — that  Is,  his  fli'St  expression  on  the  subject — 
greater  than  a  second  publication  along  the  same  line? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  quite  get  the  idea. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Well,  if  a  great  moral  reformer  had  never  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  In  favor  of  the  operator,  would  not  his  opinion  as  expressetl 
in  the  publication  be  worth  far  more  in  a  money  value  as  publicity  than  a 
second  expression  along  the  .same  line? 

Mr.  Lee.  If  I  can  exactly  grasp  the  meaning  of  your  question,  my  answer 
to  It  would  be  this :  That  the  value  of  any  independent  expression  to  the  public 
depends  of  course  upon  the  standing  of  the  man  who  made  the  expression.  Mr. 
Hubbard,  of  course,  was  presenting  his  own  views  and  his  Independent  views, 
whereas,  of  course.  Mr.  Welborn  was  presenting  a  distinctly  partial  side  of  the 
story — his  own  view  of  It. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  But  when  an  opinion  becomes  marketable 

Mr.  Lee  (interrupting).  I  do  not  think  that  It  is  fair  to  suggest  Mr.  Hub- 
bard's opinion  in  this  case  was  marketable. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Did  you  read  the  letter? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  want  It  understood  that  I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Hubbard,  but  I 
have  seen  no  correspondence  that  suggestetl  that  his  opinion  on  this  subject  was 
marketable. 
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CommiasioEier  Gabsetson.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  letter  here,  bnt  only  ex- 
cerpts from  it ;  an  excerpt  from  the  letter  is  as  fiHlows : 

'*  I  am  writing  something  on  the  subject — 

This  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Welborn — 
"  a  letter  after  the  general  style  of  my  article  on  *  Tlie  copper  country.'  in  the 
Fra  Magazine  for  May.     I  mail  you  a  copy  of  the  Fra   to-day.     I  believe 
you  will  be  interested  in  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  sttuution  in  northern 
Michigan. 

"  Just  now  it  seems  very  necessary  that  some  one  should  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign of  education,  showing  this  country,  if  possible,  that  we  are  drifting  at 
present  in  the  direction  of  I.  W.  W.  socialism. 

*'Are  you  interested  in  distributing  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  the  Fra 
containing  my  article  on  the  Colorado  situation? 

''Also,  what  do  you  think  of  the  inclosed  booklets?  I  have  distributed  these 
on  my  own  account  up  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  million,  but  I  have  not  the 
funds  to  distribute  a  million  more,  as  I  would  like  to  do. 

"Any  suggestions  from  you  in  the  line  of  popular  education  will  be  greatly 
appreciated." 

The  rate  is  quoted  in  the  other  place,  from  Mr.  Welbom's  testimony,  "  The 
price  for  extra  copies  of  the  Fra  is  $200  a  thousand,"  and  it  accompanietl.  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  \Velt»orn,  that  communication.  That  is  upon 
what  I  base  the  use  of  the  word  "  marketable." 

Would  you  consider  the  value  of  that  publication  greater  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  copper  article  titan  it  was  after  it  for  your  purposes? 

Mr.  Lunc.  Mr.  Garretson,  I  really  do  not  tliink  I  can  say  more  than  that  the 
value  to  the  public  of  the  expression  of  an  editor  must  depend  upon  the  stand- 
ing that  editor  has  with  the  public. 

Commissioner  Garbetson.  Therefore  personality  would  enter  into  the  value 
of  his  statements? 

Mr.  LfEK.  Any  independent  expression,  certainly. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Do  you  believe,  Mr.  Ijee,  that  the  publicatiou — 
and  this  is  purely  Impersonal — that  the  publication  of  misinformation  is  a 
prolific  cause  of  unrest,  when  it  is  afterwards  determined  that  it  is  misinforma- 
tion? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  undesirable  that  misinformation 
should  be  distributed  at  any  tlnoe  by  anybody. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  And  It  undoubtedly  would  be  one  of  the  many  ele- 
ments that  contribute  to  the  general  distrust  and  unrest? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  misinformation  distributed  by  eitlier  side  of  a  controversy, 
that  may  'affect  selfish  interests,  Is  apt  to  cause  very  great  hard  feeling  on  both 
sides. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  It  goes  without  saying  that  what  is  false  ethics  on 
one  side,  must  of  necessity  be  so  on  the  other  side? 
f     ]VIr.  Lee.  Absolutely. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Going  back  to  the  relation  that  exists  between  the 
publicity  agent  and  those  who  employ  him;  here  the  personal  note  comes  in 
again — ^I  am  bearing  in  mind  your  own  statement  of  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween them.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  time  when  you  would  have  cared  to 
guarantee  the  correctness  of  the  information  you  were  expecte<l  to  give  to  the 
^public,  or  that  you  have  assumed  the  attitude  of  so  doing? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  should  never  give  to  the  public  any  Information  that  dependeil 
upon  my  own  say  so,  that  was  n6t,  so  far  as  I  knew,  accurate. 

Commissioner  Garbetsox.  You  never  go  farther  in  your  guaranty  than  your 
beUef  that  It  is  the  honest  opinion  of  the  person  that  desires  put  it  across? 

Mr.  Lkb.  So  long  as  it  is  the  honest  opinion  of  a  man  who  I  believe  is  acting 
in  good  faith,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  the  public  should  have  his 
view  of  the  situation. 

Conmiissioner  Garbetsox.  Is  it  a  common  device  on  the  part  of  publicity 
agents  to  take  an  article,  an  insipired  article,  in  a  friendly  or  controlled  publi- 
cation, and  then  disseminate  it  widely  as  plate  matter,  simply  independent 
expression  ? 

Mr.  Lbe.  It  may  be.  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  policy  and  never  adoptetl  it 
myself. 

Commissioner  Garbetsox.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Conmiissioner  Weinstock  wants  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Wetxstock,  May  we  ask,  Mr.  Lee.  whether  your  work  imme- 
diately after  your  emplo^inent  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  confined  to  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  bulletins  in  connection  with  the  Colorado  strike  troubles,  or  whether 
that  was  simply  one  of  the  various  functions? 

Mr.  Lee.  You  mean  last  summer,  and  not  since  the  1st  of  January? 

Commissioner  Wei n stock.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lee.  Soon  after  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  I  got  to  be  better  acquainted,  Mr. 
Weinstock,  I  think  Mr.  Rockefeller  began  to  feel  that  it  was  desirable  ttiat 
much  greater  publicity  be  given  to  many  other  things  in  which  he  was  inter- 
este<l,  and  if  I  may  say,  the  idea  which  I  had  that  publicity  should  be  absolutely 
frank  and  responsible  and  given  out  in  the  most  open  manner  for  the  freest 
use  by  all  the  par>ers,  was  one  that  appealed  to  Mr.  Rockefeller.  He  asked  my 
advice  with  reference  to  that,  and  In  connection  with  many  other  topics. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  about  how  much  of  your  time,  Mr.  Lee,  was 
devotetl  to  the  Colorado  situation,  and  how  much  of  it  to  other  work? 

Mr.  Lee.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  during  this  whole  time  I  was  per- 
forming very  active  work  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 

Commissioner  W^ein stock.  So  you  were  not  giving  your  entire  time  to  the 
Rf)ckefeller  interests?  . 

Mr.  Lee.  Oh,  no ;  all  this  work  I  did  for  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  purely  incidental 
to  my  main  work,  which  was  continue<l  as  actively  as  I  knew  how. 

Commissioner  W^einstock.  I  gathered  from  your  testimony  of  yesterday  that 
you  acted  solely  as  editor  and  you  edited  the  matter  furnished  you  by  the  coal 
operators? 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  correct. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  under  your  direction,  clerks  prepared  the 
matter  and  your  work  was  purely  supervisory? 

Mr.  Lee.  My  w^ork  was,  as  you  say,  simply  that  of  an  e<litor,  attempting  to 
take  material  which  the  operators  gave  me  and  present  it  in  a  typographical 
style  which  would  be  apt  to  commend  it  to  the  reader. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  How  often  were  those  bulletins  Issued?  Was 
there  any  regularity  in  the  interval? 

Mr.  Lee.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Just  every  once  in  a  while? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Whenever  occasion  arose  to  issue  one? 

Mr.  Lee.  Correct. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Can  you  explain  to  the  commission,  Mr.  T-ice, 
why  so  long  an  interval  was  permitted  to  take  place,  an  Interval  of  over 
three  months,  from  October  to  January,  as  I  recall  it,  before  the  serious 
blunder  which  had  been  made  in  the  October  bulletin  relative  to  the  earnings  of 
the  labor  representatives  was  corrected? 

Mr.  Lee.  As  I  suggested  yesterday,  Mr.  Weinstock,  the  first  knowledge  that 
I  had  that  there  had  been  any  error  at  all  was  in  a  telegram  which  I  am  to 
produce  before  this  commission,  from  Mr.  Welborn,  stating  that  there  had 
been  an  error.  The  nature  of  the  error  was  not  stated  to  me,  and  I  assumed 
it  was  a  typographical  error  and  of  no  special  consequence.  I  suggested  that 
an  errata  slip  be  inclosed  in  the  pamphlet  in  sending  it  out.  I  assumed  that 
that  had  been  done.  I  never  gave  the  matter  any  further  thought  until  the 
Iiearlng  before  the  commission  in  Denver,  and  then  I  saw  in  the  newspapers 
the  nature  of  the  error  which  had  been  committed.  I  then  telegraphed  to 
Mr.  Welborn  that  this  error  and  any  other  errors  that  might  have  been 
ascertained  ought  to  be  corrected  at  once  by  another  bulletin.  And  to  reinforce 
that  suggestion  and  in  order  to  provide  a  basis  on  which  to  work,  I  prepared 
a  draft  of  a  possible  bulletin  and  forwarded  it  by  mail  within  a  few  days, 
suggesting  a  method  of  treatment  of  the  subject  to  make  It  perfectly  clear 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  operators  to  correct  whatever  Injustice  may 
have  been  done  by  the  previous  error. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Whom  do  you  hold  responsible,  then,  Mr.  Lee,  for 
that  delay,  that  unreasonable  and  unseasonable  delay  In  making  the  correction? 

Mr.  Lee.  Why,  Mr.  Weinstock,  I  would  prefer  not  to  express  an  opinion. 
I  personally  had  not  the  right  to  hold  any  one  responsible.  I  was  in  a 
subordinate  capacity. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Let  me  modify  that  question  by  saying,  Whom  do 
you  regard  as  responsible  for  that  delay? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  certainly  think  that  the  operators*  committee  should  have  cor- 
rected that  error  as  promptly  as  they  ascertained  it. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Of  course,  you  can  appreciate,  with  us,  that  for 
the  operators  to  send  out  a  statement,  making  It  appear  that  a  year's  salary 
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and  a  year's  traveling  expenses  was  only  a  month's  payment,  would  give  the 
readers  the  impression  that  these  labor  leaders  were  exploiting  their  fellow- 
workers. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  was  an  unfortunate  statement  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
made,  but  having  been  made,  ought  to  have  been  corrected  the  moment  it 
was  ascertained.    There  can  not  be  any  two  opinions  about  that,  it  seems  to  mo. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  But  you  had  no  control  over  that? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  had  no  control  over  it ;  no  responsibility  for  it 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  any  return  card  on  the  envelope  that  those 
bulletins  were  sent  out  in? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  return  card  bore  the  room  number 
of  the  offices  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  Denver. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  it  have  the  name  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. 
upon  the  envelope? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  envelopes,  however,  contained  a  slip  and 
the  pamphlet  copy  a  brief  introductory  page,  signed  by  the  operators'  com- 
mittee, so  that  anyone  who  received  the  document  would  have  no  doubt  as  to 
whence  it  emanated. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  slip  was  separate  from  the  bulletin  itself? 

Mr.  Lee.  The  slip  in  the  smaller  bulletins  was  separate,  yes ;  but  it  was  In- 
closed in  the  same  envelope. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  you  first  Issued  these  bulletins  separately,  as  you 
stated,  and  then  gathered  them  together? 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  Bulletin  No.  4,  which  you  are 
probably  familiar  with,  as  to  how  a  Congressman  views  the  situation.  Might 
it  not  have  been  the  idea  being  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  whoever  did  not  see 
the  slip  that  it  was  a  Congressman  that  was  sending  them  out? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  hardly  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  slip  was  inclosed.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  have  it  clearly  understood  as  to  who  sent  this  out. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  recall  the  form  of  this  one,  Mr.  Lee? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  do. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  I  have  been  asked,  l^Ir.  Lee,  to  have  you  state 
concisely  what  your  everyday  duties  are  in  this  publicity  matter  that  you  are 
working  on.    Now,  give  briefly  what  it  is  you  do  every  day  about  the  publicity? 

Mr.  Lee.  Since  I  Joined  Mr.  Rockefeller's  staff  I  have  had  very  little  to  do 
with  publicity.  I  have  had  my  attention  taken  up  with  many  other  matters. 
I  have  been  made  a  member  of  various  boards  of  directors,  and  placed  in 
various  different  relationships,  which  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  called  at  any  of  the  newspaper  offices? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  since  the  1st  of  January  I  have  been  in  only  one  newspaper 
office. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  address  communications  to  newspaper  editors  and 
writers? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  recall  having  done 
so  lately. 

Chairman  Walsh.  W^hen  you  prepare  matter,  how  do  you  get  it  to  the  news- 
papers? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  as  many  copies  prepared  as  I  think  will  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  newspapers,  and  where  I  feel  that  the  exigencies  of  time  or  the  pressure 
of  news  demand  it,  I  telegraph.  If  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  general  interest,  I 
am  very  apt  to  send  a  complete  copy  to  a  great  many  papers  outside  of  those 
who  would  ordinarily  receive  it  simply  locally. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  send  It  by  mail?  Do  you  hand  it  to  the  gentlemen 
in  person,  or  do  you  have  some  one  to  take  it  to  them? 

Mr.  Lee.  Well,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  employ  all  those  methods. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  what  you  really  do? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  done  all  of  those  things,  and  probably  would  do  them  all 
agnln. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  could  you  suggest  something  perhaps  that  you  do 
now  in  addition  to  what  I  have  suggested? 

Mr.  I^EE.  I  am  anxious  to  tell  you  anything 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrupting).  No  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Lee  (continuing).  Mr.  Walsh 

Chnlrman  Walsh.  But  that  don't  do  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  My  relations  with  newspaper  men  are  quite  frank,  and  I  simply 
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Chairmftn  Walsb.  I  ftnderstftml  that,  but  my  qtiestton  wa»  r  Oivhl  joa  sac- 
gest  anjrthlBg  etee  that  you  do  other  tluin  what  I  have  stateil  about  si^iIlg  tbe 
publicity  out,  or  have  I  covered  it  all  in  my  question,  so  we  conclude.  Kegimi- 
less  now  of  yoor  attitade  or  your  tnethodst,  do  not  think  o€  anything  except 
tie  particular  queartkMi,  how  you  get  tbe  publicity  to  tbe  newvpttpers, 

Mr.  Lbb.  1  will  snmniartzse  so  that  I  can  cover  the  situation. 

Chairman  WALaH.  Yes;  aar  briefly  aa  yoa  can.  and  then  we  ^'ill  be  througfu 

Mr.  Lee.  I  take  anything  in  which  I  think  the  presa  is  apt  to  be  lnterest«<l 
and  see  to  it  that  all  tbe  eopiea  are  made  that  I  think  will  ser«'e  tbe  uses  of  rti^ 
presa,  and  then  take  occasion  to  fnrnfsh  copies  of  it  to  such  newspapers  u  1 
desire  to  receive  it  by  messenger,  in  person,  by  mail,  or  by  telegntpb.  If  neow- 
sary,  In  whichever  way  sieeins  to  me  to  be  most  feasible. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  ail,  thjuifc  yoo.    You  may  l>e  excuaeiL 

TESTIMONY  OF  BB.  JOHK  HAYNES  HOLMZa 

Chairman  Walst?.  Please  state  ycxir  name. 

Dr.  Holmes.  John  Haynes  Holmes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  your  calling. 

Dr.  Holmes.  Clergyman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  do  you  live? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  reside  in  Brooklyn,  28  Garden  Place. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  are  you  a  pastor  of  a  church  In  New  York  City? 

Dr.  Holmes.  The  Church  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  Park 
Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street. 

Cliainnan  Walsh,  Have  you  as  a  citizen  or  as  a  student  of  iminj*trffll 
problems  had  occasion  to  consider  the  organization  and  operatio»  of  large 
philanthropic  foundations.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Holmes.  As  a  citixen  and  as  a  student :  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  pleiise  give  the  commission  your  opinions  anti 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  effect  which  such  Institutions  have  hati  or  may 
have  on  American  life  and  Industry? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  liave  made  a  very  brief  outline,  sir,  of  what  I  sliould  care  to 
say  upon  tills  subject,  and,  with  your  pennLsslon.  I  will  si)eak  wfth  thfsr  outline 
before  me. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good. 

Dr.  Holmes.  So  that  my  remarks  may  be  as  clear  and  defifnite  as  ptissible. 

Chalrmcn  Walsh.  I  think  the  commission  wonld  like  verj-  much  for  yon  to 
state  it  In  your  own  way. 

Dr.  Holmes.  Thank  you.  Like  other  persons,  I,  of  course,  recognize  that 
the  growth  of  the  great  foundations  is  one  of  the  most  Influential  devefoi>- 
ments  of  recent  times,  and  present  a  problem  which  I  think  calls  for  not  only 
consideration  like  that  of  industrial  relations,  but  for  the  consideration  of  all 
persons  who  have  at  heart  the  best  Interests  of  our  community. 

May  I  say  at  the  very  start,  sir,  in  anything  I  may  say  about  the  fonnSsr 
tions  I  am  making  no  personal  reference  of  any  kimf?  I  am  not  Innpngnlng  the 
motives  of  the  founders  of  these  great  foundations.  I  would  be  glad  to  tafc^ 
It  for  granted,  and  think  you  would  take  it  for  granted  that  their  motives  are 
of  the  very  best  and  highest;  that  these  men  possessed  of  large  wealth  are 
anxious  that  a  portion  of  that  wealth,  perhaps  a  large  portion,  should  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  that.  In  all  sincerity,  work  out  the 
foundation  system  as  the  best  one  to  safeguard  and  perpetuate  these  things. 

I  would  like  also  to  say  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  tlie  men  who  are  now 
directing  these  foundations — for  example,  the  men  who  are  representing  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation — are  men  of  wisdom,  men  of  insight,  of  vision,  and  are 
also  animated  by  the  very  best  motives.  In  my  own  thought  and  view  upon 
this  subject  I  have  come  to  itieas  somewhat  along  these  lines.  In  the  first 
place,  my  standpoint  is  the  whole  thought  of  democracy.  I  believe  that  all 
of  our  problems,  yes,  social  and  political,  should  be  finally  stated  in  ternas  of 
democracy,  and  the  Interests  of  the  great  democratic  system  which  we  are 
trying  to  work  out  In  our  field  must  be  the  interest  which  we  have  closest  at 
heart.  From  this  standpoint  it  seems  to  me  that  this  foundation,  the  very 
character,  must  be  regarded  as  essentiafly  repugnant  to  the  whole  Idea  of  ft 
democratic  society.  I  think,  for  example,  in  the  first  place,  of  tlie  origin  of 
these  foundations.  It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  sit  here  or  elsewhere  and  discifc?^ 
these  foundations  which  have  so  much  money  at  their  disposal,  representing, 
some  of  them,  all  the  way  from  ?10,000,00a  to  ?10O,00a.00O,  and  think  of  that 
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money  as  salted  down  somewhere  and  gi'owing  like  the  plant,  producing  blossoms 
which  are  cut  off  and  used.  But  the  thing  which  comes  to  me,  I  must  confess, 
ns  I  contemplate  a  fund  like  $100,000,000,  Is  this:  That  that  fund  is  produced, 
or  tlie  Income  of  the  fund  Is  being  produced  every  day  by  the  labor  of  men,  and 
what  we  have  here  are  thousands  and  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  of  men  hitched 
up  to  the  support  of  a  great  permanent  institution  in  the  direction  of  which  they 
have  no  voice  whatsoever,  and  from  the  benefactions  of  which  perhaps  they 
may  receive  no  good,  no  profit  whatsoever.  In  other  words,  in  studying  these 
foimdatlons  we  must  never  forget  the  human  relationship  that  Is  Involved 
between  the  money  as  produced  and  used  for  any  purpose,  however  beneficent, 
and  the  labor  of  men  which  goes' into  the  production  of  that  money. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  of  the  administration  of  such  Income,  and  I 
note  that  this  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  board  of  men,  which. 
If  I  may  simply  say,  is  self-perpetuating ;  that  these  men  are  chosen.  In  the 
first  place,  I  suppose,  by  the  founders  themselves,  and  later  on  by  those  who 
are  at  that  time  directors,  chosen  thereafter  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
men  who  have  organized  the  foundations  and  are  interested  in  some  particular 
phase  of  the  work  and  in  the  perpetuation  of  some  phase  of  that  work. 

In  other  words,  we  have  here  in  the  midst  of  a  society  supposed  to  be  demo- 
cratic that  which  is  essentially  an  autocratic  system  of  administration^  of  an 
institution  which  represents  power,  which  Is,  of  course,  simply  stupendous, 
and  that  reationship  is,  therefore,  of  the  most  serious  character  to  mankind, 
the  autocratic  administration  on  the  one  hand  and  the  democratic  adminis- 
tration upon  the  other. 

The  third,  and  I  offer  this  experience  not  in  any  spirit  of  sentiment  but  as 
a  matter  of  very  real  conviction.  I  feel  as  a  citizen  and  I  find  as  a  matter  of 
inquiry  with  others  with  whom  I  talked,  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling,  and  it 
is  a  healthy  feeling,  that  democracy  prefers  to  do  its  own  business  along  the 
lines  of  development  represented  by  the  field  occupied  by  these  benefactions. 

In  other  words,  I  feel  personally  a  kind  of  a  sense  of  outrage  M-hen  a  large 
sum  of  money  which  has  been  gotten  together  by  methods  w^hich  may  be  wholly 
ethical  and  laudable  and  administered  by  a  very  small  body  of  men  comes  into 
a  community  and  studies  that  community  from  its  own  standpoint,  as  a  doctor 
studies  a  case,  and  then  applies  a  remedy  from  the  funds  at  its  disposal. 
Now,  the  whole  essence  of  our  democratic  society  is  It  can  do  its  own  bitsiness, 
that  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  outside  influences  or  Interests  of  any  kind. 
'  May  I  use  an  illustration?  A  very  recent  illustration,  and  I  use^this  illus- 
tration because  I  believe  it  one  of  the  noblest  Instances  of  what  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  has  been  doing  in  recent  years.  I  refer  to  the  work  which 
the  foundation  is  now  doing,  sending  food  and  other  materials  of  relief  to  the 
Belgians.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  in  any  decent  man's  mind  as  to 
the  perfect  beneficence  of  that  activity,  the  unending  good  that  it  is  going  to 
do.  I  confess  to  you,  sir,  however,  in  all  frankness  when  I  saw  that  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  was  going  to  do  this  thing,  that  I  felt  somewhat  a 
sense,  not  of  a  grievance,  but  of  the  feeling  of  regret  that  It  had  not  been  left 
to  the  great  sympathetic  democracy  of  Ajnerica  to  do  this  thing  in  its  own 
way  and  its  initiative  and  out  of  the  resources  of  its  own  competency. 

Let  me  particularize,  that  we  had  not  as  yet  found  a  way  for  our  political 
machinery,  representing  the  people  of  the  country,  to  do  this  thing  as  one 
institution  which  is  now  being  done  so  efficiently  and  so  generously  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  I  feel  the  same  thing,  to  use  another  illustration 
where  democracy  it  seems  to  me,  the  very  idea  of  It,  is  that  It  shall  safeguard 
its  own  interests,  determine  its  own  goal  of  progress,  heal  Its  own  ills,  and 
shall  foster  Its  own  Ideals.  In  other  words,  I  am  very  jealous  of  the  activities 
of  this  autocratic  society  of  ours  and  t  greatly  fear — hut  I  can  not  point  to  any 
indication  of  it  now — I  greatly  fear  the  paralysis  of  the  possibilities  of  demo- 
cracy when  an  institution  of  such  power  as  this  enters  into  the  field,  and  there- 
after takes  away  the  opportunity  which  is  the  challenge  to  democracy  to  do 
these  things. 

Entirely  aside,  however,  from  these  matters  which  now  to  my  mind  I  feel 
are  essentially  repugnant  to  democracy  I  want  to  make  a  second  point ;  that  is, 
namely,  that  in  them  are  the  seed  of  peril  to  our  democratic  institutions,  and 
let  me  say  to  you  once  again,  I  am  making  no  reference  to  any  of  the  founders 
of  these  present  foundations  or  to  those  who  are  now  sitting  upon  any  board 
of  administration  in  any  one  of  them.  But  no  man  can  gimrantee  the  future. 
Svhen  I  consider  the  industrial  situation  of  this  country  to-day  I  sometimes 
tremble  about  the  future.     I  therefore  study  with  a  good  deal  of  care  the 
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possibility  of  the  development  of  every  source  of  power  which  may  play  a  part 
in  the  development  of  the  industrial  drama  here  in  America.  Now,  I  mean  that 
away  from  prejudice.  The  stronger  a  man  is  the  stronger  are  his  convictions, 
and  the  greater  is  his  courage  in  standing  by  those  convictions  and  putting 
through  the  things  that  he  really  wants  to  do,  for  himself,  or  for  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  or  for  society  at  large. 

Now,  It  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  as  the  industrial  situation  of  this 
country  develops  the  prejudices  upon  both  sides  should  develop,  the  men  who 
administer  these  funds,  however  high  minded  and  idealistic  and  unselfish  they 
may  be,  will  be  men,  necessarily  strong  men,. working  for  strong  men.  They 
will  be  men  who  will  have  courage  to  stand  by  those  ideas,  and  the  very 
virtues  therefore  which  ennoble  their  manhood  will  be  the  very  things  which 
will  lead  them  to  have  an  interest  in  the  administration  of  this  fund,  I  can 
easily  conceive.  In  other  words,  that  the  benefactions  might  be  from  the  best 
motives  in  the  world  swung  to  one  side  of  a  great  controversy  and  the  two 
sides  who  are  fighting  the  thing  out  will  not  therefore  have  the  opportunity 
to  fight  it  out  on  a  fair  field  with  no  favor  to  any. 

And  then,  more  serious  than  that,  if  I  may  speak  of  Just  one  more  thought, 
that  those  trusts  I  regard  In  their  po$«slble  development  to  democracy — I  would 
return  to  my  original  proiwsltion  that  they  are  essentially  autocratic  in  their 
administration.  What  we  are  doing  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  setting  up  inside 
of  our  democracy  a  great  system  of  autocracy,  and  that  to  my  mind  lays  the 
foundation — If  I  may  use  a  confused  piece  of  imagery — lays  the  foundation 
for  a  more  serious  fight  than  we  have  got  on  at  the  present  time. 

In  other  words,  I  might  agree  that  our  present  conflict  should  be  solved,  our 
present  breaches  should  be  bridged  or  healed;  and  now  to  introduce  into  the 
field  two  antagonistic  systems  which  must,  of  course.  In  time  come  into  conflict 
is  rather,  in  my  Judgment,  to  complicate  the  problem  than  to  simplify  and  re- 
duce the  danger.  In  other  words,  safer  to  do  it  now  and  not  put  it  off  until 
the  time  to  come.  These  systems  may  be  regarded  as  the  infection  rather 
than  the  healthy  life  of  the  people,  and  therefore  if  by  their  operation  they 
threaten  the  whole  life  of  society,  should  they  not  be  cut  out  as  a  cancer 
may  be  cut  out  of  the  human  body. 

As  institutions  therefore  leading  to  democracy,  as  the  very  jwlnt  of  democracy 
itself,  institutions  which  contain  the  seed  of  great  peril  to  all  our  society,  I 
feel  that  such  foundations  as  that  are  to  be  deplored  and  studied  and  the 
problems  which  they  present  carefully  considered.  ^ 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  consider  It  possible,  Doctor,  for  such  institutions 
to  have  an  Influence  on  educational  matters? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  should  say  that  they  are  already  having  an  influence,  are 
they  not,  in  giving  sums  of  money  to  certain  chosen  institutions-. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  way  do  you  consider  that  such  Influence  can  be 
exerted,  stating  the  matter  concretely,  by  the  bestowal  of  this  money?  What 
might  happen  to  the  institutions  and  the  persons  being  educated  in  them? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  was  not  thinking  so  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  influence 
upon  those  who  were  being  educated  in  the  Institutions,  as  the  direct  result, 
as  that  institutions  which  win  the  favor  of  these  administrators  for  any  reason 
would  be  strengthened  and  other  Institutions,  from  the  comparative  point  of 
view,  impoverished.  For  instance,  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  foundation  now 
in  existence  or  likely  to  be  In  existence  giving  a  large  benefaction  to  the  Rand 
School  of  Social  Science  in  this  community.  There  may  be  many  reasons  why 
such  money  should  not  be  granted;  but  even  though  that  school  were  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  I  can  not  In  my 
mind  conceive  of  benefactions  being  given  that  school.  Therefore,  in  those 
institutions  the  influence  is  Inevitable. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Can  you  cite  any  concrete  cases  in  your  own  knowledge 
in  which  such  influence  has  been  exerte<l  or  is  now  being  exercised? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  would  cite,  perhaps,  the  institutions  of  the  teachers'  pension 
fund,  which  Is  the  result  of  one  of  the  great  benefactions — Mr.  Carnegie's.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  history,  so  far  as  I  know  It,  of  that  benefaction  shows 
that  many  in.stltutIons  for  years  and  years  of  a  denominational  character  have 
been  trying  their  utmost  to  get  rid  of  their  denominational  afl^llations  and  con- 
nections, in  order  to  receive  the  gifts  of  the  foundation,  which  specifies,  if  I 
am  correctly  informed,  that  only  institutions  undenominational  or  nonsectarian 
can  participate. 

Let  nie  say  that  T  am  most  emphatically  undenominational  and  nonsectarian. 
I  have  no  Interest  in  denominationalism.    But  here  is  an  Illustration  of  a  very 
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sharp  line  of  demarcation  which  Is  having  its  Influence  upon  many  Institutions, 
like  the  Influence  of  a  colored  cloth  upon  a  chameleon.  These  institutions  are 
seeking — that  is,  many  of  them — to  change  their  denominational  character,  so 
as  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  teachers*  pension  heneflts. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  others  that  you  have  In  mind.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Not  for  the  moment,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  whether  any  action 
by  the  State  Is  necessary  or  desirable  in  relation  to  these  institutions? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  have,  but  It  Is  an  exceedingly  dlflicult  thing  to  exactly  state 
it.  The  refusal  of  the  United  States  Government  to  meet  the  exact  conditions 
required  by  the  Rockefellers,  if  I  am  correctly  lnforme<l,  led  to  the  retreat  of 
the  foundation  to  New  York  State.  I  can  easily  Imagine  that  a  refusal  of 
New  York  State  to  comply  with  these  conditions  might  have  led  to  the  retreat 
to  other  States.  In  other  words,  with  so  many  States  In  our  country,  it  is 
easily  possible  for  a  foundation  to  escape  the  desires  of  any  particular  political 
agencies.  Therefore  what  to  do,  practically  speaking,  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  say.  My  own  idea,  however,  if  the  foundation  can  be  confined  within  the 
scope  of  a  single  political  agency,  is  that  the  State  should  Immediately  insist 
upon  most  generous  kind  of  representation  and  a  very  large  voice  in  the 
changes  of  administrators,  so  that  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
therefore  the  people  themselves,  should  perhaps  be  the  ultimate  controllers 
of  the  work  of  these  benefactions  until  such  time  as  we  can  transfer  to  the 
sources  from  which  the  money  came,  any  value  at  the  disposal  of  the 

Chairman  Walsh  (interrjapting).  Commissioner  Weinstock  would  like  to 
ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  If  you  were  so  fortunate,  or  unfortunate,  as  to 
be  the  possessor  of  ?100,000,000  that  you  wanted  to  use  for  the  common  good, 
what  would  you  do? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  should  consider,  sir,  that  I  was  confronted  by  one  of  the  most 
difllQult  problems  that  could  confront  any  man.  For  the  sake  of  my  own 
individual  Integrity.  I  should  try  as  best  I  could  to  get  rid  of  that  $100,000,000, 
and  my  own  thought  which  comes  at  the  moment  here,  I  should  want  to  place 
it  upon  the  Government,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  assume  that 
great  responsibility,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  placed  the  $40,000  Nobel  prize  not  in 
his  own  hands  or  In  any  private  personal  control,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  fact  that  the  Government  did  not  know  how,  or  the  Government 
or  its  citizens  did  not  respond  to  that  generous  and  wi§e  gift,  does  not  Impugn, 
ft  seems  to  me,  the  wisdom  of  what  was  done. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  would,  then,  place  the  matter  entirely  out 
of  your  own  hands  and  put  the  $100,000,000  into  the  hands  of  the  employees  of 
the  Government? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  should  get  rid  of  it  Just  as  quickly  as  I  could.  I  feel  that 
no  man  has  a  right  to  such  a  sum  of  money. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Would  you  have  any  strings  tied  to  that  gift  to 
all  the  people? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  should  hope  not.  I  should,  not  believing  It  to  be  ethically 
right  to  have  such  a  sum  of  money,  want  to  be  rid  of  that  responsibility. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  would  simply  take  this  $100,000,000  and  turn 
it  over  to  Congress  and  say,  **  Do  with  It  what  you  consider  best  "? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  should  suppose  I  would  think  the  matter  over  carefully — 
more  carefully  than  I  can  at  present — ^but  I  think  that  Is  the  thought  I  should 
have,  and  my  object  would  be  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the  people  the  money 
they  have  produced. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  mean  just  put  it  in  the  Common  Treasury 
just  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  it  wanted,  or  would  you  specify? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  might  think  it  a  matter  of  wisdom  to  specify.  I  do  not  think 
I  should  attach  any  binding  condition,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  did,  that  this  money 
should  be  used  for  any  particular  Industrial  benefits,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  Is,  you  would  do  it  without  qualification  as 
to  the  use  of  the  gift? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Qualifications  of  recommendation  rather  than,  perhaps.  In- 
sistence or  dictation. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is,  In  the  nature  of  suggestions? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Yes ;  In  the  nature  of  suggestions,  as  a  donor  to  a  college  might 
say,  "  I  would  like  to  have  this  used  for  books  or  for  scholarships  or  for  a 
library ;  but  if  it  can  be  used  better,  use  it  as  you  see  fit.' 
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Commissioner  Weinstock.  AVell,  If  Congress  should  see  fit  to  take  your 
$100,000,000  and  simply  put  it  into  the  Common  Treasury,  and  to  use  it  for 
operating  expenses,  within  a  very  brief  time  that  $100,000,000  would  disappear, 
and  comparatively  little  permanent  good  might  flow  from  it.  Would  you  think 
that  would  be  wise? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Why,  It  probably  would  disappear  in  serving  the  interests  of 
the  people.  The  fact  that  it  went  back  into  those  interests  would  not  in  itself, 
it  seems  to  roe,  be  an  ill.  I  can  imagine  the  Government  might  well  expend 
it  for  purposes  that  I  was  not  at  all  concerned  with — such  as  the  Array  and 
Navy,  for  example ;  l)ut  if  I  made  the  gift  under  those  conditions,  I  should  have 
to  take  the  result. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  I  take  It  if  you  had  this  vast  sum  of  money, 
if  you  were  burdened  with  it,  that  you  would  naturally  want  to  use  it  for 
the  most  permanent  good,  so  that  the  largest  number  of  your  fellows  might  be 
helped,  not  temporarily,  but  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  means  for  continuing 
to  aid  those  who  were  worthy  of  being  aided. 

Dr.  HoLKES.  What  right,  sir,  have  I  to  assume  that  I  have  any  knowledge 
as  to  what  is  tlie  highest  permanent  good  for  this  country? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  you  ought 
to  have  more  than  average  knowledge  as  to  what  Is  the  highest  permanent 
good,  because  the  country  has  given  you  tlie  benefit  of  its  better  educational 
resources,  and  assumes,  for  example,  that  you  are  using  that  Intellectual  de- 
velopment in  the  common  interest;  and  therefore  you  ought  to  know  more 
than  most  of  us,  and  that  money  should  he  expended  so  that  It  will  result  in 
the  best  good  to  the  greatest  number.  You  are  an  educator,  you  are  an  up- 
lifter,  and  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  expect  more  from  you  than  from  some 
of  the  rest  of  us. 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  should  feel  that  those  advantages,  if  they  exist,  sir,  should  l>e 
used  for  the  exertion  of  the  strongest  kind  of  personal  influence  as  a  member 
of  the  community ;  but  not  as  to  the  dictation  to  the  administration  of  such 
boundless,  stupendous  soiu'ce  of  power  as  is  contained  in  $100,000,000. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Were  you  present, .  Doctor,  when  Mr.  Rockefeller 
testified? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  was  not,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  read 

Dr.  Holmes  (interrupting).  I  have  read  his  testimony  only  as  it  appeared 
in  the  press. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  you  may  recall — ^perhaps  that  phase  of  it 
was  published — that  the  point  that  you  make  was  made  with  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
and  the  question  was  ralseil  as  to  wliether  or  not  his  foundation  might  not 
turn  into  a  menace — might  not  be  used  for  unholy  purposes  as  well  as  holy 
purposes — ^and  his  answer  to  It — and  I  should  like  you  to  criticize  that  answer 
if  the  answer  is  not  a  sound  answer.  His  answer  was  that  the  people  had 
the  matter  wholly  in  their  hands;  that  if  the  funds  at  the  command  of  the 
foundation  were  improperly  used  it  remained  with  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  through  their  representatives,  to  annul  the  charter  or  to  modify 
the  charter;  and  that  therefore  the  people  really  retained  control  and  could, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  prevent  the  fund  from  being  Improperly  used. 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  suppose,  sir,  that  that  is  technically  correct,  and  when  I  say 
"  technically  "  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  trying  to  save 
himself  on  a  technicality.  That,  I  sui>pose,  is  technically  correct;  but  I  thlnis 
the  history  of  our  country  and  the  political  experiences  of  our  country  indicate 
that  a  battle  against  a  power  representing  $1()(),0(K),000  is  not  an  easy  one,  and 
that  the  attempt  of  our  political  machinery  representing  the  people  to  get  back 
that  powder  which  it  has  granted  in  the  charter  would  be  a  vei-y  long  and  a 
very  persistent  and  a  very  difticult  fight,  especially  if  the  administrators  were 
men  who  really  believed  in  themselves  and  In  the  cause  they  represented  and 
felt  it  was  their  duty  to  safeguard  the  trust  conunltted  to  them.  In  other  words, 
the  difficulty  would  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  fidelity  and  sincerity  and 
the  courage  of  the  men  administering  the  trust. 

Commis.sioner  Wei n. stock.  Now,  if  we  follow  out  your  line  of  reasoning. 
Doctor,  to  the  logical  line  of  conclusion,  it  would  lead  us  to  a  position  whejre  we 
would  feel  that  any  good-sized  sum  of  money  placed  in  the  hands  of  trusteed  to 
be  perpetuated  and  to  be  use<l  for  the  common  good  is  unwise;  that  there"  is 
only  one  channel  through  wlilch  that  money  should  l>e  used,  and  that  is  the 
channel  of  all  the  people.  Does  history  In  this  country  demonstrate  the  cor- 
rectness of  your  theory?    For  example,  while  such  beneficences  as  those  that 
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were  set  aside  by  men  like  Girard  and  Peter  Cooper  and  men  like  Benjamin 
Franklin  or  men  like  Leland  StaufcHrd,  of  California,  seem  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  foundation  fund  set  aside  by  Rockefeller,  yet  in  their  times 
they  were  relatively  almost  as  large.  Now,  these  beneficences  have  been  in 
existence,  some  of  them,  for  a  hundred  years  or  over?  Can  you  point  out 
where  they  have  had  bad  effects?  Can  you  point  out  where  those  have  proved 
harmful  or 

Dr.  Holmes  (interrupting).  At  the  moment  I  can  think  of  only  one  specific 
instance,  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  a  moment.  You  will  notice  that  all  these 
beneficences  which  you  have  mentioned,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  this 
observation,  have  been  of  an  educational  character.  The  educational  field, 
until  very  recent  years,  has  been  quite  remote  from  the  controversial  disturb- 
ances of  political  life,  as  they  have  on  the  religious  side,  but  in  more  recent 
years  the  question  of  institutions  of  learning  has  become  a  burning  one,  and 
it  is  before  us  now  for  settlement.  So  while  I  should  say  that  with  this  one 
exception,  while  no  very  serious  dangers  have  been  indicated  in  the  past,  yet 
with  the  formation  of  these  foundations  it  is  bringing  these  foundations  in  to 
the  field  of  the  general  life,  and  e^>ecially  the  appeartnce  of  these  great  founda- 
tions which  have  this  particular  field,  which  is  the  situation  just  now.  Now,  as 
to  the  Girard  Foundation,  Mr.  Girard  was  a  man  of  religious  prejudice,  and 
he  perpetuated  and  immortalized  his  prejudice  in  that  institution.  I  tliiuk 
to-day  we  are  realizing  that  the  motive  which  led  him  to  make  that  re<<tric'tion 
has  disappeared,  if  it  ever  really  existed  in  his  own  time ;  and  the  fact  that  tliut 
institution  is  permanently  debarred  from  the  influence  of  organized  religion,  if  I 
am  correctly  informed,  is  an  indication  of  the  harm  that  can  be  done  -by  any 
benefaction. 

Commissioner  Weikstock.  You  think,  then,  that  on  the  whole  tlie  Girard 
benefaction  has  been  a  disadvantage  to  society  rather  tluin  an  advantage? 

Dr.  Holmes.  No,  sir ;  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  that  in  order  tliat  I  may  cor- 
rect any  false  impression  that  I  may  have  made.  I  should  say  on  the  whole 
that  the  balance  was  on  the  side  of  good  when  you  consiiler  all  that  it  has  <l4>ne. 
But  here  is  a  restriction  which  indicates  what  one  man  may  do  and  which 
may  become  more  serious  in  the  future  as  religion  becomes  the  more  s<xrialize<l. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  It  may  he  tliat  3'ou  and  I  as  individuals  may  make 
mistakes,  and  that  our  judgment  may  not  be  the  best ;  may  that  not  also  apply 
to  collective  groups,  such  as  legislative  bodies  and  parliaments,  may  they  not 
make  mistakes? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Yes;  but  the  price  of  their  blunders  is  paid  for  by  them  who 
made  them,  if  we  interpret  parliament  as  acting  for  the  people.  Tlu?  price  of 
the  mistakes  of  the  administrators  of  great  foundations  was  not  paid  by  them 
but  by  those  to  whom  they  give  benefactions  and  the  wliole  l>ody  of  society 
which  may  be  affected. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  sum  up  your  answers  and 
whether  I  have  caught  the  spirit  correctly  of  what  you  have  said.  I  got  it 
from  your  statements,  Doctor,  that  in  your  opinion  large  beneficiaries  on  the 
whole  are  along  the  lines  of  a  disadvantage  to  society ;  tliat  is,  they  are  likely 
to  1>ecome  a  menace — they  may  not,  but  they  are  likely  tp? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Very  likely  to. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  that  therefore,  if  you  had  the  power,  you 
would  discourage  rather  than  encourage  them,  and  speaking  for  yourself,  If 
you  had  a  large  sum  of  money  which  you  wantetl  to  use  for  the  common  gotnl, 
you  would,  in  place  of  administering  that  money  yourself  and  having  tlie  reve- 
nue from  it  put  in  the  shape  of  a  fund  administered  by  a  stock  peri)etiiatlng 
body,  you  would  place  it  in  the  hands  of  all  of  the  people  to  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  judgment  of  the  representatives  of  all  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Holmes.  The  funtl  to  which  you  refer,  of  course,  is  a  stui^endous  fund? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes.  Have  I  correctly  caught  the  spirit  of  your 
opinion? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Yes ;  so  far  as  I  understand  your  statements. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  Dr.  Holmes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Commons  would  like  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner  Commons.  I  think  you  made  a  distinction  between  the  title 
which  th.ese  large  owners  have  to  tlieir  property  as  between  an  ethical  title 
and  a  legal  title.  I  take  it  that  you  hold  that  they  have  a  legal  title  but  not 
an  ethical  title  to  their  property? 
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Dr.  Holmes.  I  have  never  thought  of  questioning  the  legal  rights  or  title  of 
any  of  tliese  men  to  tlie  wealth  they  had  accumulated  under  the  laws  of  the 
land.  I  suppose  that  if  laws  have  been  violated  in  specific  instances  there 
might  be  some  question,  but  as  a  general  proposition  I  should  say  that  it  was 
rather  foolish  to  question  the  legal  title  to  a  man's  property  which  he  has 
accumulated  under  the  laws  as  they  exist  to-day  and  as  they  are  well  under- 
stood. 

Commissioner  Commons.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  ethical  title? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Ethics  and  matters  of  law  never  run  along  together;  the  legal 
is  so  much  slower  than  the  ethical.  X  believe  the  employment  of  large  bodies  of 
men  for  tlie  making  of  fortunes  by  single  Individuals  is  unethical.  I  believe 
that  a  person  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  labor  he  gives  to  society,  but 
beyond  that  nothing. 

Commissioner  Commons.  That  Is  to  say,  you  would  say  that  the  Investment 
of  capital  is  not  a  contribution  to  society? 

Dr.  Holmes.  No,  sir — well,  it  may  be  an  economic  contribution.  I  would 
not  deny  there  was,  from  a  certain  standpoint,  a  certain  economic  advantage 
in  the  investment  of  capital  and  in  the  payment  of  dividends;  but  I  regard  It 
as  unethical,  and  I  would  refuse  to  invest  any  little  money  I  might  have  in  a 
large  corporation. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Your  Idea  then  is  that  the  laboring  force  provinces 
the  wealth  and  not  the  capital? 

'  Dr.  Holmes.  Not  specifically  the  laboring  force,  but  it  enters  more  largely 
into  Its  production.  Into  the  result  goes  labor,  goes  brain,  and  goes  the  capital 
which,  of  course,  is  the  accumulation  of  vast  labor ;  they  must  all  make  a  con- 
tribution as  I  understand  it.     I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  skilled  economist. 

Commissioner  Commons.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  economic  basis  on  which  you 
base  your  opinion  that  this  property  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Government 
and  should  not  be  administered  by  the  people  who  have  accumulated  it. 

Dr.  HoLMi-iis.  I  should  not  say  on  my  idea  of  ethics  as  an  economist,  but 
from  my  standpoint  as  a  public  teacher. 

Commissioner  Commons.  How  would  you  abolish  that  situation? 

Dr.  Holmes.  It  is  very  difilcult  for  me  to  indicate  how  this  great  change  In 
society  must  be  brought  about,  but  I  believe  that  It  must  come.  My  own  Ideas 
are  like  this:  I  believe  there  are  two  great  movements  under  way  to-day, 
which  point  the  direction  in  which  we  shall  have  to  go  and  are  going,  and  the 
union  between  these  two  great  movements  Is  going  to  bring  in  the  kind  of 
economic  organization  I  would  welcome.  In  the  first  place  is  what  we  call 
socialism  from  the  economic  standpoint,  state  socialism,  the  public  ownership 
of  all  those  things  that  properly  belong  ethically  to  the  public,  by  which  I 
mean  forest  lands,  mines,  railroads,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  public  trans- 
portation, and  public  utilities  of  that  kind,  many  of  which,  of  course,  are  the 
source  of  our  largest  fortunes.  I  believe,  however,  that  that  alone  can  never 
solve  our  problems.  Therefore  I  welcome  that  other  movement,  more  con- 
spicuous abroad  than  in  our  own  country,  which  we  understand  as  cooperation. 
Ir  was  more  successful  before  the  war,  and  it  Is  the  coming  together  of  the 
l)eople  to  do  their  buying,  manufacturing,  distributing,  and  in  that  way  solving 
ihe  problems  of  their  o^vn  economic  life.  Some  time  those  two  things  are 
coming  together.  I  can  not  say  how,  but  the  union  of  cooperative  endeavor 
with  state  ow^nership  Is  going  to  be  the  basis  of  social  activity  w^hich  I  would 
welcome,  and  which  I  think  is  coming. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Now,  if  the  State,  In  taking  over  these  properties, 
must  issue  bonds. which  will  be  subseriboil  to  by  private  parties,  the  State, 
according  to  your  ideas,  would  pay  interest  to  those  private  parties  on  those 
bonds,  would  It  not? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  confess  that  I  feel  utterly  incompetent  to  say  how  these  large 
properties  should  be  taken  over.  I  know  nothing  about  bonds  or  stocks  or 
things  of  that  kind,  for  I  never  owneil  any.  But  I  would  suy  that  society  has 
never  found  It  impossible  to  do  anything  that  it  has  found  necessary  to  be  done. 
When  a  State  goes  to  war  it  gets  the  money  for  that  purpose;  and  I  believe 
the  way  will  be  found,  as  soon  as  It  becomes  as  Important  to  save  life  as  to 
destroy  it,  for  the  proper  acquisition  of  all  these  things. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Is  it  your  proiwsitlon  to  equip  the  Government  with 
the  political  machinery  for  doing  this  kind  of  work  that  you  suggest,  such  as  the 
aid  of  politicians  and  the  other  things  these  foundations  are  doing? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  see  no  difficulty.  The  history  of  our  country  shows  that  we 
have  been  able,  In  situations  of  this  kind,  to  find  the  ways  and  means  of  ex- 
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tending  Its  activities  In  the  direction  of  solving  these  problems.  Personally 
I  feel  that  the  recent  developments  in  the  political  field,  along  the  lines  of 
couiuiissions,  the  appointment  of  experts,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  are 
bringing  a  larger  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  all  these  things 
Hhow  that  onr  democracy  Is  awake  on  this  question  and  Is  now  feeling  Its  way 
toward  the  building  up  of  machinery  and  methods  which  will  enable  It  to 
handle  these  things. 

C'ommissioner  Commons.  Do  you  think  that  at  the  present  time  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  are  adequate  to  do  this  work? 

Dr.  Hoi.MEs.  That  Is,  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  foundations. 

Ccmmiissloner  Commons.  Not  only  that,  but  the  management  of  industry  as 
you  have  outlined — to  conduct  both  Industry  and  foundations? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  believe  the  Government  is  not  now  (rompetent  I  mean  by 
.  that,  If  I  may  define  it  particularly,  that  if  all  these  things  were  placed  on  the 
(iovernment  to-morrow  a  catastrophe  would  follow — it  would  be  unspeakable 
disaster.  But  I  believe  that  society,  as  the  individual,  gains  strengtli  and 
learns  method  by  the  acquisition  of  responsibility,  and  that  our  democracy  will 
lit  Itself  as  In  tlie  natural  course  of  evolution  these  responsibilities  are  placed 
upon  it. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Upon  the  reaching  of  that  stage  where  our  democ- 
racy would  be  competent,  I  take  it,  you  would  have  our  democracy  designate 
(he  directors  and  trustees  of  these  foundations? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  next  step.  The  thing  I  am  after  is 
this,  that  the  people  shall  be  made  responsible  by  some  method  for  these  bene- 
factions. That  responsibility  will  come,  and  the  people  will  become  intelligent 
enough  to  take  over  the  entire  directorship.  I  would  like  to  see  the  benefac- 
tions In  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  later  they  must  disappear,  us  we  want  to 
pet  away  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Do  you  feel  that  our  Governments,  State  and  Fed- 
eral, under  the  present  system,  would  be  competent  to  designate  competent 
men  to  direct  these  foundations  and  also  these  industries? 

Dr.  Holmes.  It  does  designate  competent  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  as 
great  or  greater  tasks;  for  instance,  if  a  peace  conference  is  held  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  war  In  Europe  our  Government  will  appoint  repre- 
sentatives to  attend  that  conference  and  take  part  In  its  action,  and  that  is  a 
greater  task  than  the  one  you  mention. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Have  you  ever  investigated  instances  where  gov- 
ernments had  appointed  one  or  two  directors  out  of  a  number,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Itailroad  and  other  cases? 

Dr.  Holmes.  In  cases  of  that  kind  I  should  say  I  have  no  knowledge.  I 
nm  only  familiar  with  such  commissions  as  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission 
and  such  bodies  as  this — large  commissions  which  have  attracted  public  atten- 
tion and  which  therefore  I  have  noted. 

Commissioner  Commons.  You  are  not  aware,  then,  of  any  evidence  that  would 
go  to  show  that  when  the  Government  goes  Into  cooperation  with  these  private 
enterprises  and  appoints  directors  that  Immediately  the  private  enterprises 
get  control  of  the  Government  in  order  to  designate  the  politicians  who  shall  be 
named  on  the  boards  of  directors?    Has  that  been  brought  to  your  attention? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  have  heard  rumors  of  that  sort,  one  from  your  own  State. 
I  am  acquainted  with  one  of  the  regents,  I  believe  you  call  them,  of  your 
university,  and  I  have  heard  stories  of  undertakings  of  that  kind,  nothing 
but  rumors.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  fact.  That  does  not  frighten  me  a 
bit.    Those  things  correct  themselves. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  more  danger  in 
the  Government  participating  partially  in  these  private  foundations  than  there 
would  be  in  It  taking  them  over  altogether? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  was  thinking  only  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  that  thing  all  at 
once.  I  do  not  think  it  is  feasible  to  take  over  these  foundations  to-day;  I 
do  not  think  the  state  of  the  public  opinion  would  warrant  that.  I  should  wel- 
come that  as  a  better  way  of  doing  things  than  the  things  I  have  proposed, 
but  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  step-by-step  method  is  the  only  proper 
way. 

Conamissloner  Commons.  Have  you  thought  that  step-by-step  methml  could 
involve  great  political  corruption? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  wish  I  c(mld  make  my  mind  clear  on  that  matter  of  political 
corruption.  That  does  not  disturb  me  any  because  the  people  have  it  In  their 
own  power  to  correct  occurrences  of  that  kind.    Indeed,  I  would  go  so  far  as  to 
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say  that  I  would  rather  see  democracy  die  of  Its  own  corruption  than  be  favored 
by  the  autocratic  benefaction  or  service  of  any  one  particular  Individual.  A 
new  democracy  would  rise  to  take  advantage  of  the  lesson  learned  in  the  fall 
of  the  old  one. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Have  you  considered  the  proposition  of  what  a 
national  uuiversity  ought  to  do  to  offset  what  you  call  the  sinister  influence' 
of  these  private  foundations? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  have  never  considered  that  except  alon^  the  line  of  thought 
in  my  own  mind,  that  it  seems  to  me  ridiculous  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  go  into  the  establishing  of  large  universities  when  we  have  now  more 
universities,  large  and  small,  than  90.000,000  people  know  what  to  do  with.  I 
believe  in  the  public  university,  especially  as  they  are  exemplified  in  the  States 
of  the  Middle  West,  but  I  can  not  see  where  there  is  any  neeil  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  moment  going  into  the  university  biLsines-s. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Is  it  your  feeling.  Doctor,  that  the  State  should 
take  over  these  private  universities? 

Dr.  Holmes.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  going  to  come  eventually. 

Commissioner  Commons.  And  have  them  all  opera tetl  by  the  State  as  the 
foundation  should  be? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  think  so.  that  is  a  logical  corollary,  the  great  universities  like 
Harvard,  Yale,  the  Chicago  University,  and  so  forth. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Have  you  considered  whether  or  not  the  establish- 
ment of  these  private  universities  has  not  been  the  great  stimulus  which  has 
urged  the  States  on  to  set  up  their  own  universities?  For  example,  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  the  State  never  took  any  seps  towani  State  university  of  any 
great  consequence  until  the  Chicago  University  was  established  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. Is  competition  between  State  and  private  Institutions  a  good  or  bad 
thing? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Competition  Is  undoubtedly  advantageous.  Purely  from  an 
ethical  and  democratic  point  of  view,  I  should  say  that  I  will  welcome  the  time, 
but  shall  never  see  It,  when  education  shall  be  only  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Commissioner  Commons.  You  do  not  see  any  particular  spur  that  might  come 
to  our  democracy  to  offset  these  private  foundations  in  counteraction  by  these 
public  Institutions? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  see  the  spur  in  the  present  condition  of  the  public  mind,  the 
present  state  of  the  public  intelligence;  the  example  of  a  private  Institution, 
well  managed  Is,  of  course,  a  stimulus  to  a  public  institution.  The  taking  over 
of  the  private  Institutions  will  not  come  until  the  public  mind  is  educated  to 
that  point,  and  then  it  will  take  that  step.  My  idea  is  that  no  corruption  of  men 
or  legislatures  shall  be  forced  upon  the  public  in  the  ownership  or  control  of 
these  things  when  the  public  is  fully  educated  to  a  knowledge  of  them. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Do  you  apply  your  position  equally  to  those  lines  of 
activity  which  might  be  called  sclentlflc,  such  as  medical  research,  the  astro- 
nomical, and  also  as  to  those  which  are  Industrial  and  political?  Is  there  a  dis- 
tinction in  your  mind  between  the  foundation  going  into  these  industrial  ques- 
tions or  political  questions,  and  as  to  going  Into  the  field  of  medical  research? 

Dr.  Holmes.  The  contrast  between  the  work  done  in  this  Colorado  situation 
and  that  of  the  Rockefeller  medical  Institution? 

Commissioner  Commons.  Yes. 

Dr.  Holmes.  There  Is  a  very  real  distinction  there  Ijecause  the  Rockefeller 
Medical  Institution  does  not  touch  these  controverted  questions  as  doe-s,  for 
example,  the  other  in  the  matter  of  the  Colorado  miners.  To  investigate  the 
germ  of  infantile  paralysis  is  one  thing,  and  to  investigate  the  rights  and  mode 
of  living  of  the  Colorado  miners  is  quite  another  thing.  There  is  a  distinction 
there.  Nevertheless,  the  distinction  is  not  so  sound  that  I  woidd  ever  feel  it 
necessary  to  keep  scientific  research  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals, 
although  I  believe  it  will  always  be  there  .so  long  as  human  beings  remain 
curious  as  a  result  of  their  natures.  Take  for  example  the  successful  investi- 
gation into  the  causes  of  yellow  fever;  that  shows  what  can  be  done  by  the 
Government  when  it  sets  Itself  out  to  do  it. 

Commissioner  Commons.  You  would  not  apply  your  reasoning  then  to  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  In  the  same  way  that  you  would  to 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  going  into  the  industrial  situation? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Logically,  I  would  not  apply  it  the  same  way. .  The  thing  that 
you  are  investigating  does  not  Impress  itself  on  us  in  the  same  way  the.se  other 
things  do. 
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Commissioner  Commons.  Have  you  followed  the  work  of  the  Carnegie 
institution  in  its  investigation  of  industrial  questions? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Not  to  any  extent,  sir ;  no. 

Commissioner  Commons.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  tendency  of  these 
foundations  is  to  avoid,  rather  tlian  take  up»  these  industrial  and  political 
questions? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  could  not  answer  tlmt  question.  I  liave  no  knowledge  which 
would  warrant  an  answer. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Do  you  consider — you  perliaps  liave  considered  Mr. 
Kockefeller's  statement  that  he  thought  that  the  present  control  the  legisla- 
tures have  over  cliarters  is  sufficient  to  guarantee — or  perliaps  you  saw  that  in 
bis  testimonj^? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Yes.  I  answered  that  question  of  Mr.  Weinstock's.  Perhaps 
you  were  not  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

Commissioner  Commons.  I  was  here,  but  did  not  get  your  idea.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  there  should  not  be  some  change  in  tlie  power  of  the  legislature 
at  the  present  time  to  regulate  tliese  foundations  or  modify  the  election  of  di- 
rectors, or  is  it  sufficient,  as  seemed  to  be  the  tenor  of  his  argimient,  to  leave 
it  to  tliose  future  generations  to  take  care  of  those  things  wiien  they  wished, 
the  understanding  being  that  the  reserve  power  of  the  State  over  charters  and 
contracts  is  adequate  protection  when  a  menace  becomes  serious;  or  do  you 
think  it  is  so  serious  at  the  present  time  that  it  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
legislatures  at  the  present  time? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  believe  the  menace  is  already  with  us.  I  should  welcome  a 
report  on  the  part  of  this  commission  pointing  out  that  menace  and  recommend- 
ing the  amendment  of  tiie  charter,  directing  that  all  action  should  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  these 
great  benefactions,  ilr.  Rockefeller  is  undoubtedly  technically  correct.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  charters,  but  I  assume  he  is  technically*  correct. 

Commissioner  Commons.  The  State  would  have  to  fall  back  on  its  reserve 
power  if  it  attempted  to  amend  any  of  these  charters  at  the  present  time,  and 
your  idea  is  that  it  should  amend  these  charters  at  once? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Yes ;  the  longer  a  foundation  like  this  lasts,  the  hartler  it  is  to 
make  a  change.  After  it  has  gone  on  a  certain  length  of  time  you  can  not 
change  it,  you  have  to  break  it. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Do  you  consider  that  might  discourage  the  further 
establishment  of  foundations,  if  parties  having  these  large  fortunes  find  that 
tliey  are  to  be  regulated  in  some  drastic  way  and  they  would  not  make  further 
endowments  ? 

•  Dr.  Holmes.  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  result,  and  I  should  welcome  such  a 
result.  Any  new  foundation  is  an  added  menace  aU»ng  the  lines  wliich  I  have 
trletl  to  indicate. 

Commissioner  Commons.  So  you  would  not  consider  that  a  disadvantage,  the 
matter  of  establishing  more  drastic  regulation  in  the  way  of  public  control? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Not  at  nil ;  I  should  say  it  was  a  great  advantage,  as  indicating 
to  our  wealthy  men  and  families  that  society  was  learning  that  these  things 
ultimately  are  to  be  put  in  tlie  hands  of  the  people. 

Commissioner  Commons.  A  great  many  people  having  large  fortunes  spend 
their  money  in  other  ways,  such  as  giving  entertainments,  in  traveling,  on 
yachts;  would  you  correct  that  also? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Why,  I  can  not  see  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  any  pjir- 
ticular  need  of  going  into  sumptuary  legislation.  If  i>eople  want  to  spend  the 
money  that  comes  to  them  In  legal  channels  that  way,  that  is  their  business. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Would  you  consider  it  better  for  the  State  to  let 
them  spend  their  money  in  those  ways — simply  for  their  own  enjoyment,  or  let 
them  have  liberty  to  carry  out  their  own  ideas  for  spending  it  for  the  public 
welfare? 

Dr.  Holmes.  My  Idea  is  that  the  action  of  the  State  should  always  l>e  de- 
termined by  the  public  necessity  and  interest  so  far  as  it  is  directly  affected 
by  the  acts  of  individuals.  To  my  mind  if  a  person  should  endeavor  to  spend 
a  large  sum  of  money,  not  only  for  his  own  pleasure,  but  to  set  up  a  house  or 
institution  of  corruption,  the  State  could  immediately  interfere.  It  has  learned 
to  interfere,  as  it  is  now  interfering,  in  the  liquor  and  brewery  business  in 
many  States,  but  the  matter  of  individual  expenditure  along  the  line  of  indi- 
vidual follies  oi*  vices  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  confess  for  the  moment  I  can 
not  see  how  interference  is  going  to  be  done  even  though  such  interference 
might  be  welcome  from  an  ethical  point  of  view. 
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Commissioner  Commons.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  hail  spent  this  $100,- 
000.000  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  his  son  should  go  ahead  in  the  same  way, 
would  you  say  that  you  would  not  interfere  in  that,  but  that  you  would  in- 
terfere if  he  proposed  to  spend  it  In  what  he  considered  a  public  movement? 

Dr.  Holmes.  That  is  one  of  the  strange  anomalies  of  the  situation  and  analo- 
gous to  the  preliminary  statement  I  made,  that  the  menace  of  these  benefactions 
is  in  proportion  to  the  integrity,  vitality,  and  courage  of  the  men  who  administer 
tliem. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Does  that  answer  my  question,  do  you  think? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  did  not  try  to  evade  it.  I  have  tried'  to  state  clearly  ray  opin- 
ion tliat  this  is  not  the  time  for  sumptuary  legislation.  I  understand  that  is 
what  your  question  covers.  If  Mr.  Rockefeller  spent  his  money  in  that  way 
and  not  in  the  other,  he  would  be  a  man  of  lower  character.  And  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  is  a  man  of  low  character. 

Commissioner  Commons.  I  understand  that  your  proposition  signifies  that  you 
would  enact  legislation  that  would  entirely  discourage  the  spending  of  It  in  the 
way  he  proposes  to  spend  this  money,  and  the  alternative  would  be  for  him  to 
spend  it  in  the  other  way,  for  his  own  pleasure? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Your  questions  have  brought  us  to  a  very  important  point,  from 
the  standpoint  of  ethics,  and  that  is  that  a  man  who  has  a  large  fund  of  money 
and  faced  with  the  problem  of  spending  it  he  can  not  do  it  ethically.  The 
etliical  problem  of  spending  a  large  fortune  is  one  of  the  strongest  indictments 
against  the  accumulation  of  it. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Then  we  get  to  your  idea  that  this  property  does 
not  really  belong  to  him,  and  that  he  should  turn  it  back  to  the  State? 

Dr.  Holmes.  That  Is  for  him  to  say,  whether  he  should  turn  it  over  to  the 
State,  from  an  ethical  point  of  view.  I  think  that  the  acquiring  of  large 
fortunes,  which  are  gained  by  the  efforts  of  others,  is  wrong,  and  the  person 
holding  that  fortune  is  faced  by  ethical  problems  which  he  can  not  solve. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Ballard  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  Invest  your 
savings  in  securities  such  as  stocks  and  bonds;  how  would  you  advise  a  man 
to  invest  his  savings? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  never  have  been  faced  with  the  problem  of  investing  savings, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  I  will  state  frankly  what  I  do.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  live  on  my  salary,  and  I  use  a  portion  of  that  salary  for  such  life 
insurance  as  I  feel  is  sufficient  to  properly  safeguard  the  future  of  the  woman 
I  married  and  the  children  I  may  bring  into  the  w'orld.  In  addition  to  that  I 
keep  a  small  sum  in  the  bank  for  the  education  of  my  children  and  as  a  protec- 
tion against  disease  and  other  hazards  of  modern  life.  The  interest  that  comes 
to  me  as  an  income  from  that  money  which  I  have  in  the  bank,  and  which  I 
keep  at  a  definite  figure  and  never  go  above,  I  spend  apart  from  my  own  per- 
sonal interests.    I  have  tried  to  adjust  myself  to  things  as  they  are. 

Commissioner  Balt^ard.  Then  you  recognize  the  propriety  of  people  looking 
forward  to  the  future  and  making  provision  for  those  dependent  upon  them? 
And  of  course  you  know  that  Insurance  companies,  in  order  to  provide  funds 
so  that  they  can  pay  their  policies  have  to  Invest  their  money  In  these  very 
stocks  and  bonds  that  you  state  individually  you  would  not  care  to  Invest  In? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  Is  one  of  the  Incidents  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, and  one  that  I  am  utterly  unable  to  meet  myself.  I  find  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  provision  for  my  wife  and  children  in  order  to  protect  them,  and 
I  know  of  no  other  way  to  do  it  than  by  taking  out  a  policy  in  a  private  life 
insurance  company. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  I  gather  from  something  you  said  in  the  beginning 
that  you  were  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  In  these  Industries  they  should  be 
more  or  less  cooperatve  and  that  all  of  the  individuals  In  them  should  work  for 
their  own  good.  I  think  there  have  been  a  good  many  so-called  societies  which 
have  gone  to  rather  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  country  and  endeavore<l  to 
work  out  their  lives  independent  of  others.  Would  you  not  recommend  small 
industries  of  that  sort? 

Dr.  Holmes.  They  always  offer  an  interesting  experiment,  but  we  all  know 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  have  been  practical  failures.    Cooperative  tnove- 
ments,  like  the  cooperative  movements  of  Belgium  and  England  and  othei^, 
countries  which  are  coextensive  with  the  whole  national  fabric,  are  what  I 
have  in  mind. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  You  of  course  recall  that  the  law  creating  this  com- 
mission requires  that  we  should  make  a  recommendation  to  Congress  giving 
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some  of  the  solutions  of  the  problem  of  unrest  or  industrial  unrest.    Can  you 
in  short  suggest  to  us  what  we  should  report  in  that  line? 

Dr.  Holmes.  My  feeling  on  the  subject  of  industrial  unrest,  sir,  if  I  may 
speak  for  a  few  moments  on  this  question,  is  that  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
most  superficial  way  that  unrest  comes  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  worlsing  people  for  better  conditions  of  living  and  better  labor 
conditions  as  the  result  of  education.  People  educated  to  a  certain  extent  come 
to  demand  certain  things,  and  rightly  so.  Developing  out  of  that,  I  believe,  as 
one  of  the  causes  there  is  recognition  of  the  inequitable  distribution  of  wealth 
of  which  a.  great  foundation  of  $100,000,000  is  an  imposing  example.  People 
are  coming  to  feel  that  these  enormous  inequalities  represent  nothing  that  is 
ethical. 

Then  underneath  all  that  I  think  as  the  deepest  root  of  all  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  beginning  to  recognize  that  there  is  no  proper  relationship  between  our 
industrial  and  our  political  systems.  In  other  words,  we  have  in  this  country 
to-day,  as  we  did  before  the  war,  a  house  divided  against  itself,  and  that  there 
is  in  some  part  a  political  democracy,  and  inside  of  that  or  alongside  of  it  an 
industrial  autocracy.  Those  two  things  can  not  live  together  in  the  same  family. 
And  I  believe  that  right  there  is  the  real  one  of  all  of  our  causes  of  unrest.  In 
other  words,  if  some  humane  and  proper  conditions  of  life  and  labor  were 
established,  and  if  some  way  were  found  to  distribute  the  wealth  more  equi- 
tably I  believe  that  the  unrest  would  still  be  here,  and  that  as  expressive  of 
this  feeling  people  must  have  a  voice  of  responsibility  In  the  democracy  of 
industry,  the  same  as  they  do  in  government  and  politics.  Now,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  want  me  to  go  on  and  state  just  how  I  would  meet  that  unrest. 

Commissioner  Ballasd.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Oh,  yes,  indeed. 

Dr.  Holmes.  Let  me  take  the  last  matter  first — that  unrest  is  the  expression 
of  a  desire  for  true  industrial  democracy.  Underneath  that,  as  I  view  it,  is  the 
problem  of  reconstructing  our  society  upon  a  democratic  basis.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  problem  of  transition  from  autocracy  to  democracy  In  industry.  Now, 
experience  has  usually  shown  us  that  transition  is  made  by  revolution,  violence, 
and  conflict  upon  the  part  of  groups  of  people.  I  pray  and  trust,  and  I  know 
you  and  others  pray  that  that  method  may  not  be  the  method  resorted  to  in 
this  case.  In  other  words,  are  not  we  wise  enough  and  sane  enough  and  sym- 
pathetic enough,  especially  have  not  we  learned  the  lesson  of  democracy  enough 
to  make  this  transition  along  the  lines  of  sane  development  rather  than  along 
the  lines  of  violent  outbreak. 

One  of  the  greatest  disappointments  of  the  present  situation  in  America 
to-day  is  that  our  laboring  people,  especially  our  trades-unions,  have  shown  no 
ability  to  establish  the  cooperative  merchandising  In  industry  or  cooperative 
mercantile  establishments  in  connection  with  industry  after  the  example  of 
those  which  have  been  so  successful  in  Belgium  and  England.  One  of  the 
strangest  things  in  tlie  world  to  me  is  the  fact  that  trades-unions  or  labor 
unions  have  not  undertaken  to  work  along  that  line  as  has  been  done  and  been 
approved  in  other  countries.  A  long  step  in  advance  would  be  made  if  our 
laboring  people  should  show  constructive  initiative  In  that  direction  rather 
than  resort  to  violence  and  outbreak  and  strikes  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

As  another,  and  as  I  regard  it  the  second,  cause  of  unrest,  the  inequitable 
distribution  of  wealth,  I  believe  that  very  radical  measures  along  the  line  of 
Government  action  must  be  taken  sooner  or  later.  In  other  words,  I  can  not 
see  that  that  thing  is  ever  going  to  cure  Itself.  The  public  ownership  of  rail- 
ways and  natural  resources  and  the  readjustment  along  scientific  lines  of  the 
tariff  and  taxation  along  the  lines  of  the  Lloyd  George  principles  in  England, 
taxation  of  land  values,  and  taxation  of  incomes  and  inheritances,  which  is 
just  beginning  to  adjust  Itself  to  our  people,  and  above  all  the  result  of  grap- 
pling with  problems  of  dividends,  all  these  things  must  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  we  must  determine  along  what  lines  action  is  to 
be  taken  if  we  are  ever  to  get  hold  of  this  problem  of  the  inequitable  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  as  it  now  Is.  And  the  appeal,  as  I  say,  is  all  to  Government 
action. 

As,  regards  the  bringing  about  of  better  conditions  of  life  and  labor,  I  believe 
here  that  the  trades-union  movement,  of  course,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 
I  •  recognize  also  what  enlightened  employers  like  Mr.  Ford,  who  appeared 
before  this  commission,  have  accomplished.  In  neither  of  these  cases,  however, 
do  I  see  any  solution  of  the  problem  of  better  conditions  of  life  and  labor.  The 
trades-union  movement  has  used  the  wasteful  means  of  strike.     While  I  sym- 
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patbize  with  tlie  strike  in  d9  cased  ont  of  100,  it  Is  so  wastef al  and  accomplishes 
really  so  little  that  is  tangible.  Then  the  trades-union  movement  itself  is 
essentially  autocratic.  It  Is  approaching  now  the  point,  to  my  mind,  where 
trade-unionism  is  itself  to  be  considered  as  undemocratic  rather  than  the 
friend  of  lal)or  as  far  as  the  ultimate  solution  Is  concerned. 

As  regard  these  employers  like  Mr.  Ford,  whose  generosity,  wisdom,  and 
vision  we  all  of  us  recognize  gladly,  here  again  I  see  no  solution  of  the  better 
conditions  of  life  and  l&boT,  In  the  first  place,  there  are  very  few  men  with 
business  like  that  of  Mr.  Ford  and  the  comparatively  few  who  have  attempted 
to  work  along  his  lines. 

Miss  Tarbell,  who  appeared  before  this  commission,  indicated  that  the  golden 
rule  was  now  being  practiced  more  in  business  than  ever  before,  but  I  believe 
it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  golden  rule  is  somewhat  of  an  excep- 
tion. Mr.  Ford  has  won  his  international  fame  largely  because  he  is  not  a  type, 
but  is  an  exception. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  this  resort  to  the  enlightened  employer  offers  no 
permanent  solution  here,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  man^',  many  men,  some  of 
whom  I  know,  as  you  undoubtedly  do,  might  t>e  likewise  disposed,  but  they  are 
not  in  industries  that  pay  them  over  a  thousand  per  cent  profit  on  the  work 
done.  I  have  myself  visited  many  of  these  places  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, some  of  them,  and  in  each  case  I  have  found  conditions — ^business  con- 
ditions— which  have  brouglit  in  profits  which  have  enabled  this  thing  to  be 
done.  And  I  will  venture  to  say  that  when  you  talk  with  these  men  in  your 
own  i)arlsh  and  within  your  own  circle  of  friendship  and  say  to  them,  "  Why 
don*t  you  do  this?  "  he  holds  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror  and  talks  about  profits 
of  6  jper  cent  and  7  per  cent  and  8  per  cent  and  9  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  I  think  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  inequitable  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  in  their  hands  the 
machinery  to  solve  this  thing  of  Industrial  democracy  as  they  have  solved 
other  probleuis.  And  If  they  fall  to  use  that  machinery,  as  they  failed  t)efore 
the  war  to  use  the  machinery  that  they  had  to  settle  the  slavery  question — 
and  we  know  to-day  that  that  machinery  could  have  been  used,  for  I  feel  that 
that  conflict,  which  we  speak  of  as  an  irrepressible  conflict,  was,  as  Mr. 
Seward  said,  irrepressible  because  of  the  passions  of  men,  and  not  because 
there  was  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  men  of  capability  to  settle  it. 
Now  we  have  this  machinery.  Are  we  going  to  solve  this  problem  free  from 
prejudice  and  the  passion  resulting  on  both  sides  and  which  expresses  itself  in 
the  outbreaks  of  the  respective  parties,  or  are  we  going  to  let  the  Government 
settle  it  on  the  basis  of  legislation?  So  as  to  the  proper  conditions  of  labor, 
as  to  the  number  of  days,  and  the  six  days'  work  a  week,  and  the  eight-hour 
day,  and  the  minimum  wage,  and  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  all  these  things 
are  things  that  can  be  immediately  solved  and  dis{)osed  of  as  we  know  they 
have  been  in  certain  communities  where  laws  have  been  passed  for  the  solution 
of  these  diflicultles.  I  hope  and  pray  for  the  establishment  everywhere,  by 
devices  of  this  kind,  of  proper  conditions  of  life  and  labor.  The  pres.sure  of 
that  sort  of  thing,  tlie  starving,  the  freezing,  the  unemployment — when  tHese 
have  been  removed,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  get  hold  of  this  thing  of  inequit- 
able distribution  of  wealth,  which  is  so  potential  though  in  the  background. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  That  is  all,  thank  you.  Doctor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Lennon  has  just  a  question  or  two. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  that  will  give  me  some 
personal  information  that  I  feel  as  though  I  desire.  I  want  to  know  how 
your  life  has  been  cast  as  giving  you  the  knowledge  that  you  express  as  to 
industry? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Of  course,  you  understand,  sir,  that  is  talking  about  personal 
matters  and  biographical  matters  that  I  do  not  voluntarily  intrude  upon  your 
attention;  but  if  you  ask  the  question,  I  have  nothing  to  conceal.  I  was 
brought  up  in  a  family  that  never  had  any  very  great  amount  of  money.  If  I 
may  say  that  when  I  went  through  college  I  had  to  work  uiy  way  part  of  the 
way,  and  through  scholarships,  and  I  never  have  known  what  it  is  to  have 
sums  of  money  at  my  disposal.  I  graduated  from  the  public  high  school  in 
Massachusetts  and  went  to  Harvard  University,  went  to  the  college  three 
years,  and  took  three  years  in  the  divinity  school,  graduating  in  1904.  !.In 
1904  I  was  called  to  a  church  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  and  remained  there 
until  1907,  when  I  came  to  this  city,  and  I  have  been  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
tlie  Messiah  since  that  time. 
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My  father  had  been  in  rarious  lines  of  occupation,  as  clerk  and  in  the  furni- 
ture business,  and  one  tiling  and  another  of  that  Icind.  I  came  out  of  college,  if 
that  is  any  enlightenment  to  you,  I  came  out  of  college  a  Spencerian,  sociologi- 
cally as  well  as  biologically.  I  became  fascinated  by  Spencer  and  his  economic 
philosophy  while  I  was  in  college,  and  I  studied  him  extensively  and  came  out 
a  convinced  individualist  to  the  extent  that  in  my  early  yeai's  as  a  minister 
my  opposition  to  trades-unions  was  bitter,  and  I  denounced  socialism  in  the 
true  and  tried  method  of  the  man  wlio  knows  nothing  about  it.  [A  laugh  in 
the  audience  drew  from  the  chairman  an  injunction  to  order.]  You  will  under- 
stand, sir,  that  I  was  not  trying  to  raise  a  laugh 

Chairman  Walsh.  Indeed,  I  know  that.     I  have  to  do  this  very  frequently. 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  meant  that  very  sincerely.    I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  do  not  need  to  regret  anything.  I  have  had  to  do 
this  with  many  witnesses.    You  may  proceed. 

Dr.  Holmes.  In  the  first  one  or  two  years  of  my  ministry  I  spent  all  of  my 
time  in  preaching  and  my  views  were  somewhat  academic,  as,  I  suppose,  any 
college  student  My  first  invasion  into  the  social  field  was  through  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Boston.  I  sat  on  the  neighborhood  board  in  which  my 
church  was  located  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  in  that  time  gained  more 
or  less  experience  as  to  the  conditions  of  poverty  and  the  problem  of  living 
by  the  wage  earner.  Then  when  I  came  to  New  York  I  got  launched  into  this 
great  community  and  began  to  learn  things  very  rapidly ;  and  I  suppose  from 
perhaps  a  period  of  six  years  ago  I  have  given  myself  as  a  clergyman  princi- 
pally to  the  study  not  of  theology  or  Christian  history  or  biblical  criticisms — I 
don't  suppose  I  have  read  a  book  on  biblical  criticism  in  five  years  save  perhaps 
to  glance  at  one  then  as  it  came  from  the  press.  I  have  given  myself  prin- 
cipally to  the  study  of  economics  and  of  industrial  conditions.  I  believe,  sir, 
that  the  problem  of  the  church  to-day  is  the  problem  of  imlustry,  I  believe 
that  applied  religion  finds  its  application  to-day  in  that  field  and  that  no  minister 
can  serve  his  own  parish,  least  of  all  serve  his  community  and  country  at 
large,  unless  such  ways  are  oi)en  to  him  in  the  public  discretion  and  the  study 
of  and  meeting  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  and  trying  to  serve,  and 
that  he  acquaints  himself  with  conditions  as  they  are  and  in  his  thought  and  of 
course  in  his  modest  way  tries  to  analyze  causes  and  to  find  cures. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Thank  you.  Doctor.  Do  you  believe  that  the  principles 
as  Indicated  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  are  necessary-  for  application 
by  a  true  Christian? 

Dr.  Holmes.  The  principles  told  us  in  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  are, 
of  course,  a  fundamental  part  of  Christianity.  Charity  from  person  to  person 
in  the  ordinary  individual  relationship  will  never  disappear  fmm  this  world, 
no  matter  how  perfect  a  state  of  justice  may  be  established.  But  this  I  l>elieve, 
and  I  say  it  with  all  reverence,  that  had  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  when  he  told  that 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  been  living  in  these  days,  he  would  have  told  it  in 
very  diflFerent  terms.  In  other  words,  there  is  another  problem  involvetl  than 
the  healing  of  the  wounds  of  the  man  he  found  on  the  roadside. 

Commissioner  Lexnon.  I  think  so,  too.  In  speaking  of  the  necessity  for 
democracy,  has  your  study  convinced  you  that  as  you  placed  greater  responsi- 
bility on  mankind  in  the  exercise  of  democrac>-  that  they  will  grow  to  make 
good  in  the  administration  of  it? 

Dr.  Holmes.  It  is  difficult  for  any  man,  I  suppose,  to  hnve  exi>erlence  wide 
enough  to  speak  out  of  experience  on  that ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  speak,  with  the 
limitations  of  my  own  experience,  I  would  say  yea,  thot  that  Is  the  only  way 
to  develop  power;  that  is,  to  impose  responsibility.  We  find  that  in  the  life 
of  a  child  every  once  in  awhile  parents'  training  goes  to  pieces  because  the 
burden  of  responsibility  is  too  great.  That  happens  also  in  society.  But  the 
method  is  not  vitiated  by  reason  of  that  fact. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Do  you  recall  any  instance  where  the  retention  of 
teachers  or  professors  in  colleges  largely  endowed  by  donations  of  individuals 
or  by  foundations  whether  that  has  had  to  do  with  the  retention  of  these 
professors?  Do  you  recall  any  of  those  instances  where  It  seemingly  on  the 
surface  had  that  operation? 

.  Dr.  Holmes.  I  have  heard  the  same  stories,  of  course,  that  you  have ;  but 
upon*  my  word  I  have  never  been  able — I  have  no  personal  knowledge  that 
would  warrant  my  expressing  myself.  Of  course,  the  Ross  eplsmle  and  the 
Chancellor  Brown  episode  and  things  of  that  kind  are  familiar  to  me,  but  I 
know  nothing  at  all  about  theuL 
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Chairman   Walsh.  Commissioner   Garretson   would   like  to   ask  you 
questions. 

Commissioner  Garbetson.  Doctor,  you  made  the  statement  earlier  in  your 
testimony  that  the  ethical  was  always  in  advance  of  the  legal  aspect  of  a 
case.  Isn't  there  a  further  sub<livision  somewhat  necessary  there  in  the  state- 
ment of  that  opinion,  to  the  effect  that  the  ethical  is  always  in  advance  in  its 
concept,  but  the  legal  is  always  in  advance  in  its  practicality? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  should  say  yes.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  have  our  ethical 
ideals,  but  when  we  try  to  put  them  up  in  practice  we  run  plumb  up  against 
the  law. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  The  legal  man  has  already  got  there. 

Dr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  ethics  would  at  times  advocate  a  vio- 
lation of  law,  and  I  would  not  recommend  that  process. 

Con  mi  iss  loner  Garretson.  From  your  observation  and  as  your  opinion,  would 
you  be  of  the  belief  that  the  State  is  exactly  like  an  individual  in  this,  that  the 
nonuse  of  a  series  of  muscles,  failing  properly  to  exercise  their  function,  or 
failing  to  exercise  their  proper  function,  they  become  atrophied  by  nonuse? 

Dr.  Holmes.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question,  Mr.  Garretson.  I  do  not  feel 
like  answering  it  except  by  generalities. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  The  question  is  only  general. 

Dr.  Holmes.  That  question,  it  seems  to  me,  depends  uix)n  the  familiar  analogy 
between  the  state  of  an  organism  and  the  individual  as  an  organism.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  many  points  the  analogy  made  so  familiar  to  us  by  Herbert  Spencer 
has  broken  down,  but  I  do  not  really  feel  competent  to  point  out  one  instance 
against  another  where  it  has  fulfilled  it,  as  it  has  in  many  cases,  and  where  it 
has  broken  down. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  The  further  application  of  it  would  be  simply  this, 
thnt  if  private  agencies  were  enabled  through  noninterference  of  the  people  to 
take  up  the  burden  of  eilucation,  the  burden  of  information,  the  burden  of 
spiritual  direction,  would  that  eventually  result  In  the  paralysis  of  the  State  in 
those  directions,  unless  they  reasserted  the  right? 

Dr.  Holmes.  The  tendency,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  markedly  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  hesitate  to  answer  that,  however,  because  I  can  not  think  of  any  specific 
instance  to  wnrrant  the  opinion. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  There  is  no  specific  instance  of  those  functions  be- 
ing exercised  that  I  can  point  to ;  but  if  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction,  what 
I  desired  was  your  opinion  as  to  what  would,  probably  be  the  natural  result 
thereof. 

Dr.  Holmes.  So  far  as  I  can  understand,  w^hat  you  are  aiming  at  by  that  ques- 
tion, it  is  the  thing  to  which  Prof.  Commons  referred  in  his  reference  to  the 
conflict  between  the  private  agency  and  the  public  agency. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Exactly. 

Dr.  Holmes.  Yes. 

(Commissioner  Garretson.  Only  applied  in  a  little  different  way. 

Dr.  Holmes.  Yes ;  it  seems  to  me — ^well,  may  I  put  it  this  w^ay :  My  idea  about 
social  problems  is  that  the  people  shall  come  to  do  all  those  things  that  they  can 
do  for  themselves.  For  instance,  the  matter  now  pressing  upon  this  city  of 
unemployment,  we  are  just  beginning  in  that  feeble  way  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  the  city  unemployment  bureau.  Here,  and  only  a  few  days  ago,  we  had  a 
meeting  at  my  church  on  the  matter  of  unemployment,  and  a  gentleman  came  up 
there  representing  an  organization — private  employment  agencies — ^to  protest 
against  the  organization  by  the  city  of  a  municipal  agency  which  would  try  to 
bring  the  job  and  the  man  together  without  expense  to  the  man. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Is  not  the  greatest  existing  evidence  of  the  effect, 
as  evidence  not  by  decadence,  but  by  the  grow^th  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  at  present  constituted,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
history  of  its  inception  where  every  constitutional  ground  was  set  up  that  the 
Government  could  not  do  it,  still  it  has  grown  to  where  it  exercises  a  potential 
control  directly  along  the  line  that  it  w'as  denied  the  Government  had  the 
power  to  exercise? 

Dr.  Holmes.  You  mean  that  the  Government,  any  Government  Institution 
will  inevitably  develop  an  enlarged  function?  '"■ 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Regarding  the  statement  that  was  made  hc^e  on 
the  stand  as  to  the  control  of  foundations  and  as  to  those  references  to  ^he 
reserve  power — that  was  not  the  phrase  used,  but  that  is  what  it  comes  to, 
the  reserve  power  of  the  State  to  control — and  the  statement  that  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  efficient  in  the  case  of  those  foundations  that  are  now  existing, 
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have  you  seen  any  instance  where  that  reserve  power  which  must  apply  equally 
to  all  or  none  has  ever  exercised  effective  control  over  a  vast  combination  of 
capital  in  corporate  form? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  do  not  think  of  any  at  the  particular  moment 

Commissioner  Gakretson.  Prof.  Commons  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  of 
national  control  of  railways,  corporations,  as  a  possible  evidence  of  that.  Has 
that  control  ever  dealt  with  anything  but  the  question  of  simply  power? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Has  that  to  do  with  reserve  power  like  the  granting  of  a 
charter?    I  do  not  exactly  get  the  idea. 

Commissioner  Gabsetson.  The  parallel  is  not  perhaps  exact,  but  aside  from 
that  then  you  know  of  none? 

Dr.  Holmes.  If  I  may  speak  of  that  analogy,  in  one  sense  it  seems  to  me  to 
compare  with  the  reserve  power  of  the  State.  With  reference  to  the  Hocke- 
feller  Foundation,  it  seems  to  me  stretching  things  a  good  deal  when  you  come 
to  dictate  rights  of  that  kind.  I  think  the  legislature  of  New  York  would  hesi- 
tate to  dictate  anything  of  that  kind  in  reference  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Commissioner  Gabbbtson.  Could  or  could  not  this  tendency  readily  arise? 
We  heard  some  testimony  here  in  regard  to  the  influence  that  is  exercised 
educationally  by  already  existing  institutions,  and  the  suspicions  evidenced  in 
the  minds  of  some  as  evidence  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  regard  to  the  domination  already  exercised  In  this  direc- 
tion by  existing  foundations.  Follow  that  to  its  logical  sequence.  Allow  the 
educational  institutions  to  be  dominated  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high 
school.  Follow  it  up  with  endowment  of  colleges  both  theological  and  secular, 
reinforced  by  pension  to  the  spirits  dominating  those  institutions.  What  would 
reserve  power  be  worth  after  20  years  and  its  influence? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  think,  sir,  it  would  be  worth  practically  nothing.  That  is  the 
reason  I  called  It  a  technicality. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  That  Is  all. 

Commissioner  Wein  stock.  You  expressed  the  hope,  Doctor,  that  this  com- 
mission would  recommend  that  the  charter  granted  by  the  State  of  New  York 
to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  be  altered  or  modified  or  changed.  Did  I  under- 
stand you  correctly? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Yes ;  I  think  I  said  that,  but  through  the  asking  of  the  question 
It  raises  in  my  mind  whether  it  should  refer  to  the  United  States  Government. 
We  are  in  New  York  City. 

Commissioner  Wein  stock.  Now,  what  modifications"  and  changes  In  that 
charter  would  you  advise  or  suggest? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  believe  the  modifications  and  the  changes  should  be  In  the 
direction  that  I  have  proposed,  perhaps  sketchlly  indicated  here;  that  is,  I 
would  welcome  by  some  method — I  do  not  know  as  I  can  specify  it — ^that  the 
people,  or  the  representatives  of  the  people,  shall  themselves  have  a  very  large 
and  perhaps  predominating  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  foundation.  That 
Is  the  only  way  to  escape  this  conflict,  It  seems  to  me,  between  the  public  in- 
terests and  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  a  small  group  of  men  exercising  stupendous 
power. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  the  State  of  New 
York,  through  Its  representatives — for  example,  say,  through  the  governor — 
appoint  a  certain  percentage  of  the  trustees  of  that  fund? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Yes ;  that  particularizes  it  pretty  definitely,  as  it  would  in  the 
case  of  the  State  university  have  the  same  kind  of  control. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  also  made  the  statement,  I  think.  Doctor, 
that  In  your  opinion  the  great  accumulation  of  wealth,  while  it  might  be  legal, 
is  unethical.    T)id  I  understand  you  correctly? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  now,  where  would  you  draw  the  line  and  at 
what  point  would  you  say  that  the  volume  of  wealth  is  unethical? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ever  have  In  my  mind  been  able  to  draw 
the  line  as  to  just  where  a  certain  amount  of  money  is  ethical  and  a  certain 
other  amount  unethical.  But  I  look  at  what  we  call  fortunes,  either  these  for- 
tunes have  come  on  the  whole  from  resources,  from  places,  by  methods  which 
do  not  bear  any  very  close  relationship  to  the  Individual  or  the  group  of  in- 
dividuals enjoying  the  fortune. 

Now  and  again  a  man  makes  a  gi*eat  invention.  Now  and  again  he  strikes 
the  happy  combination  of  business  like  Mr.  Ford  and  he  takes  full  advantage 
of  it  and  reaps  enormous  profits.  Those  are  exceptions.  But  the  problem  of 
the  fortune  and  the  problem  of  the  inequitable  distribution  of  wealth  and  the 
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money  that  comes  in  the  form  of  dividends  and  investments  and  one  thinz 
and  another,  from  definite  areas  of  laud,  the  mineral  resources  and  special 
privileges  and  tilings  of  that  Isind — in  my  private  life  I  feel  I  should  alwaj-s 
get  worried  if  I  found  that  an  amount  of  money  was  coming  into  me — pardon 
me  for  putting  it  in  personal  form — if  I  found  an  amount  of  money  was  comin? 
In  to  me  wliich  did  not  to  my  mind  bear  a  fair  relation  to  tlie  kind  of  work 
I  am  doing. 

Now  one  man  may  think:  a  minister  in  any  city  is  not  worth  much  morv 
than  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  on  an  average — ^the  average  wage  that  they 
get.  I  may  say  from  my  own  point  of  view  I  believe  that  a  minister  is  an 
imix)rtant  member  of  the  community  and  has  the  opportunity  of  offering  T<»n 
valuat>le  service  and  is  entitled  to  compensation.  But  if  that  compeDsation 
got  up  into  thousands  of  dollars  a  year,  because  he  was  a  member  of  a  ricb 
church,  or  ratlier  a  minister  of  a  ricli  church,  or  because  he  had  been  fortunate 
in  making  Investments  or  because  he  inherltetl  property,  I  personally  shoaid 
feel  worried  and  look  for  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Where,  Doctor,  would  you  fix  the  limit,  wliere 
you  would  you  draw  the  line  as  to  what  should  be  permitted  and  what  should 
not  be? 

Dr.  HoLMRS.  If  I  may  again  make  a  personal  reference,  the  way  I  l<x>fc  at 
the  matter,  if  I  got  an  amount — which  I  do  not  get — ^that  was  equal  to  $10,0<X» 
a  year,  I  can  not  imagine  that  I  could  possibly  be  worth  that  much. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Don*t  you  think  $500  a  year — ^the  $oOO-a-rear 
preacher  would  look  upon  you  as  exploiting  if  you  got  $10,000? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  imagine  that  he  would.  I  rather  think  he  would  think  there 
would  be  an  Inequity  there,  that  any  minister  should  serve  a  church  12  month* 
In  a  year  and  seven  days  a  week  for  five  liundred  or  six  hundred  a  year  is  an 
outrage.    The  change  must  be  ma<le  there  and  not  at  the  otlier  end. 

Commissioner  Wetx stock.  On  the  other  hand,  might  not  the  $50(>-a-year  min- 
ister, who  may  l)e  able  to  live  within  the  modest  income,  look  upon  It  as  an  wit- 
rage,  another  who  would  get  the  $10,000? 

Dr.  Holmes.  That  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  which  ine^•itably  comes  irt 
That  is  where  such  great  foundations  which  we  are  talking  of  are  vitiatwl  by 
the  personal  idea  that  comes  into  the  administration.  We  can't  go  behind  this 
question. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  you  also  made  the  statement,  I>octor,  tht\i 
you  think  that  the  wealth  made  by  the  labor  and  brains  of  other  people  ou.jr^f 
to  belong  to  all  the  i>eople? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Brains  of  other  people? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Ye-s;  I  tliink  I  took  down  your  expression  Uterall.^. 
You  spoke  about  wealth  lx?ing  made  by  the  lal>or  and  the  brains  of  other  people. 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  think  I  was  referring  to  the  private  individual  or  family  that 
received  a  large  income  from  the  labor  or  brains  of  other  people;  yes. 

Commis.si<mer  Weinstock.  And  you  regarded  tlmt  wealth  as  unethical? 

Dr.  Holmes.  It  seems  to  me  so,  if  it  offers  no  fair  return  for  what  the  per- 
son is  doing. 

Comndssioner  Weinstock.  Would  you  say,  Doctor,  that  all  great  wealth  is  un- 
ethical or  only  certain  kinds  of  great  wealth  Is  unethical?  If  you  differentiate 
it,  wliat  would  be  the  line  of  differentiation? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Why,  the  line  of  dlffei'entiation,  of  course,  is  the  relationsliip 
between  the  person  receiving  the  money  and  the  service  which  he  offers  to  the 
community.  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  of  our  great  fortunes  bearing  any  rela- 
tion to  that  particular  kind  of  service.  Grant,  if  tlie  personal  reference  is  not 
out  of  order — Mr.  Rockefeller,  granting  that  he  is  a  very  wise  and  good  and 
generous  man,  as  we  all  like  to  think  that  he  is,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  for- 
tune which  he  Is  to  enter  upon  some  day.  if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  or  any 
portion  of  that  fortune,  can  be  justly  regarded  as  properly  his,  even  though  it 
belonged  to  his  father?    I  am  not  questioning  it  does  not  belong  to  him. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  amount  of  great  wealth  would  you  reganl  as 
ethical? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  do  not  know  of  any  great  wealth  I  would  regard  as  ethical: 
but  I  say  the  service  given  to  the  community  is  limited. 

Commissioner  AVeinstock.  Let  me  cite  a  case  and  let  me  ask  you  whether 
you  would  regard  the  wealth  as  ethical  or  unethical.  liCt  us  take,  for  example. 
Mr.  Ekilson,  wlio  by  virtue  of  his  Inventive  genius  has  revolutionized  industrial 
conditions.    Mr.  Edison  brings  forth  itleas  that  add  tremendously  to  the  wealth 
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of  the  Nation,  that  open  out  new  and  better  avenues  of  employment  to  untold 
thousands,  that  injure  no  one  but  help  everyone,  and  by  virtue  of  his  doing  that 
he  accumulates  great  wealth.    Is  that  wealth  on  his  part  ethical  or  unethical  ? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  believe  that  the  case  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Edison  offers  a  very 
fair — although  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  argue  that  it  comes  within  tlie 
generalization — offers  a  very  fair  exception,  Tliere  Is,  of  course,  no  way  of 
knowing  or  estimating  the  contril)ution  that  a  man  like  K4lison  has  made  to  the 
community.  The  thing  that  tends  to  persuade  me  to  dismiss  that  sort  of  thing 
from  my  mind  as  representing  anything  that  Is  at  all  i>erllous  Is  the  fact  that 
he  may  be  such  a  man  Avho  cares  nothing  about  money. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  He  keeps  it  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  about  Edison's  private  affairs;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  he  is  a  man — Is  he? — I  was  not  aware  that  he  Is  that  kind 
of  a  man. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  am  speaking,  in  taking  Mr.  Edison  as  a  man  of 
reputed  wealth.    He  may  not  care  about  it,  but  he  has  it  just  tlie  same,  I  take  it. 

Dr.  Holmes.  Ye.s. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  furthermore,  In  answer  to  questions  of  Prof. 
Commons,  you  emphasized  the  fact  that  you  regard  these  great  foundations  as  a 
menace.  If  they  are  a  menace,  they  are  an  evil ;  they  are  not  a  good.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  take  It  that  you  will  admit  that  if  a  man  with  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
wealth  were  to  si)end  It  In  reckless  and  riotous  living,  which  would  not  only  be 
Injurious  to  himself  but,  by  example,  injurious  to  society  generally,  you  would 
regard  that  also  as  an  evil,  would  you  not? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  certainly  would  regard  it  as  an  evil. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Which  of  the  two  would  y4»u  regard  as  the  lesser, 
the  recklessness  of  the  life  of  the  one  or  the  great  foundations  for  the  general 
uplift  as  the  other? 

Dr.  Holmes.  That  Is  a  question,  It  seems  to  me,  quite  Impossible  to  estimate, 
certainly  to  any  great  degree.  We  must  agree  to  this,  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Individual  no  man  can — to  treat  the  thing  frcmi  an  ethh^al  standpoint, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  could  not  but  regard  himself  as  custodian  of  this  wealth.  He 
believes  he  Is  entitled  to  his  Avealth.  There  Is -nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
spending  It  for  the  good  of  others  rather  than  upon  his  own  selfish  whims  and 
fancies.  But  that  hard  and  fast  comparison  and  that  dilemma  breaks  down.  It 
seems  to  me,  the  very  moment  we  come  to  view  this  thing  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  ethics  of  the  Individual  and  find  the  man  buiflened  with  that  stupendous 
sum  of  money  and  with  the  whole  of  the  society  of  Avhlch  lie  Is  a  single  mem- 
ber. Now,  from  that  standpoint  that  stuiiendous . burden,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  origin  and  of  Its  expenditure.  Is  a  potential  evil.  But  tliere  is  an- 
other way  out,  it  seems  to  me.  Shall  Mr.  Rockefeller  sit  down  and  say,  "  Shall 
I  start  a  foundatiton  or  shall  I  be  a  protllgal  and  spend  my  money  in  riotous 
living?''  Not  at  all.  There  Is  a  third  way.  He  may  even  use  his  wealth  for 
working  out  with  the  United  States  Government  a  way  of  taking  it  over  and 
handling  it;  or  he  might  consecrate  It  to  social  work  which  avIU  lead  directly 
to  the  elimination  of  great  fortunes;  or  he  may  do  the  perhaps  what  you  would 
call  the  silly  thing;  or  he  may  turn  it  over  to  the  Governmeut,  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt passed  over  the  $40,000  Nobel  i>rize.    There  are  other  recommendations. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Might  I  ask  you  to  get  from  <mr  tiles  the  Peters  bill,  which 
was  the  proi)osed  act  of  Congi^ess  chartering  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the 
present  charter  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  secure  any  other  data  that 
you  may  desire  and  give  us  written  recommendations  as  to  what  restrictions 
might  be  placed  upon  these  foundations,  following  the  questions  asked  by  Com- 
missioner Wei  nstock  ? 

Dr.  Holmes.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  .so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  we  might  ask  that  without  considering  that  an  Impo- 
sition? 

Dr.  Holmes.  Not  at  all.    I  should  consider  It  an  opportunity. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Thank  you.    You  may  be  excused  permanently. 

At  this  point  we  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  aftern<jon,  at  which 
time  I  understand  we  are  to  meet  in  the  aldermanlc  chamber  across  the  hall. 

(At  12.30  of  this  Thursday,  January  28,  1915,  a  recess  Avas  taken  until  2 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.) 
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AFTEn  KECESS — 2  P.  M. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  house  will  please  be  in  order.    We  Will  proceed  now. 
Mr.  Cutting. 

TE8TIX0NT  OF  KB.  R.  FITLTOK  CTTTTIirO. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Robert  Fulton  Cutting. 

Chairman  Walsh.  AVhere  do  you  live,  Mr.  Cutting? 

Mr.  Cutting.  New  York,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  business  or  profession? 

Mr.  Ct.'tting.  I  am  altogether  out  of  active  business.  I  am  trustee  in  some 
of  the  corporations. 

Chairman  Wat«sh.  What  was  your  business  when  you  were  active? 

Mr.  Ci^TTiNG.  Well,  I  was  really — I  only  have  been  a  trustee  in  a  variety  of 
corporations. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  you  an  attorney  at  law  to  begin  with? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Just  name  the  corporations,  please,  in  which  you  were  an  active 
trustee;  or  were  you  an  active  trustee  when  you  were  in  business? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  I  was  in  the  St.  Louis  &  Terre  Haute  Railroad  Co.,  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee;  the  Florida  Central,  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee ;  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. — those  were  the  main  con- 
cerns ;  the  Paterson  Ranch  Co.,  of  California ;  and  the  Florida  Land  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  been  for  many  years  associated  with  charitable 
and  civic  enterprises  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  name  the  principal  organizations  with  which  yon 
are  at  present  a  trustee,  and  state  your  position  in  each  organization. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  am  president  of  the  New  York  Trades  School ;  I  am  trustee 
in  the  Cooper  Institute ;  trustee  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor — chairman  of  the  finance  committee;  president  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research.  Those  are  the  principal  ones.  I  think  there  are,  perhaps, 
half  a  dozen  others  that  I  do  not  now  recall. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  as  briefly  as  possible,  consistent  with  giving  a 
fair 

Mr.  Cutting  (interrupting).  I  am  chairman,  I  might  say,  of  the  City  A 
Suburban  Homes  Co.,  nuxlel  tenement  houses. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  go  back,  if  you  please,  and  state  the 
particular  activities  of  each  one  of  those  in  order. 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  Cooper  Institute,  which  you  all  know  about 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  will  assume  none  of  us  know  about  that,  for  the 
record  here  at  least.    I  guess  some  of  us  do  know  about  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  is  technical  and  artistic 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  mentioned  one  before  the  Cooper  Institute,  as  I  car- 
ried it  in  my  mind.  What  Avas  the  first  one;  the  New  York  Trade  School? 
Please  put  them  in  order,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  is  for  the  instruction  of — the  elementary  instruction  in 
the  trades — in  all  of  the  trades. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  describe  how  the  funds  are  secureil  for  the  operation 
of  that  school,  and  its  general  plan? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  is  endowed  to  the  extent  of  about  $550,000.  And  then  it 
charges  a  small  sum  for  instruction,  and  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  endowment, 
covers  the  whole  expense.  It  is  simply  for  the  instruction  in  trades,  at  the 
bench  as  well  as  with  the  books ;  mostly  at  the  bench. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  Is  the  source  of  the  endowment? 

Mr.  Ct'ttino.  The  source  of  the  endowment  Is  Income  derived  from  a  gift 
of  $100,000  from  the  founder  of  the  school,  Col.  Axmuty,  a  gift  of  $500,000 
from  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  is  that  school  located? 

Mr.  Cutting.  At  the  corner  of  First  Avenue  and  Sixty-seventh  Street; 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  trades  are  taught? 

Mr.  Ct'ttino.  Bricklaying,  plumbing,  carpentering,  metal  cornice  work, 
trical  journeymen,  painting   (house  and   sign),  typesetting,   steam  fitting; 
guess  that  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  school  has  accommodations  for  how  many  pupils? 
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Mr.  Cutting.  The  school  has  accommodations  for  about  900.  We  have  had 
as  many  as  900  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  have  you  there  now? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Our  enrollment  this  year,  I  think,  Is  about  450. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  literature  which  covers  the  entire  subject  of 
the  activities  of  the  school? 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  have  reports  every  year  and  programs  as  to  what  the 
nature  of  the  work  is. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  are  the  requirements  leading  up  to  attendance  on 
this  school? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  only  one  is  that  the  young  man  shall  be  of  good  health  and 
18  years  of  age.  We  have  taken  them  17  years  of  age,  if  the  young  men  hap- 
pened to  be  able-bodied  and  healthy. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  trustees  are  there? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Five. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  are  they  selected? 

Mr.  Cutting.  They  are  selected  by  themselves;  that  is,  they  are  practically 
for  life. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  case  of  a  vacancy,  how  are  they  filled? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  other  trustees  select  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  that  provided  for  in  any  gift  to  the  institution,  or 
how? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes ;  by  the  trustees  that  turned  over  the  institution  originally. 
When  a  vacancy  occurs  it  is  filled  by  a  meeting  of  the  other  members  of  the 
boar^. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  has  the  school  been  in  operation? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  for  27  years — either  26  or  27  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  labor  organizations  toward 
the  school? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  has  been  always  antagonistic ;  that  is  to  say,  the  young  men 
who  graduate  from  the  training  school  are  never  given  labor  cards,  although 
competent. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  the  reason  for  that,  Mr.  Cutting? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  reason  for  that,  more  than  anything  else,  is  ignorance, 
because  I  have  sat  down  several  times  with  committees  from  the  unions,  and 
around  the  table  we  have  on  every  occasion  arrived  at  a  consensus  of  opinion 
as  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  us  to  cooperate. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  I  take  it  the  feeling  is  more  or  less  widespread  among 
labor  organizations — that  is,  they  feel  hostile  to  the  school? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  any  way  to  gauge  the  attitude  of  workers  who 
are  not  connected  with  organizations,  as  to  their  feeling  toward  the  activities 
of  the  school? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  know  of  no  way  to  gauge  that  except  by  the  experience  of  the 
young  men  who  come — the  numbers  that  come  to  the  trade  school. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  school  is  liberally  patronized?  The  parents  of  the 
young  men  seem  to  be  anxious  to  get  them  in? 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  have  now  450  there. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  is  it  lower  now  than  it  has  been,  if  there  is  any 
particular  reason  which  you  have  observed? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  is  always  lower  when  industry  is  dull.  That  has  been 
noticed  in  years  gone  by,  but  there  is  much  more  competition  now,  because 
the  city  of  New  York  has  opened  vocational  schools.  There  is  a  new  trade 
school  at  Yonkers,  and  in  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Carnegie's  great  schools  at 
Pittsburgh  have  been  opened. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  the  Yonkers  school  a  private  school? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  attitude  of  labor  organizations  toward  the 
public  trade  school? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  is,  I  understand,  favorable. 

Chairman  AValsh.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  public  generally  toward  the 
trade  school  of  which  you  are  a  trustee? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand,  it  is  altogether 
favorable. 
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Chairman  Waush.  What  means  have  you,  if  any,  for  securing  positions  for 
the  young  men  that  comc;  out  of  tliose  schools,  or  is  tliere  any  effort  made 
aiong  that  line? 

Mr.  Gutting.  No  effort  is  made  along  tliat  line  at  all.  The  unions  have  always 
thought  that  we  supplied  strike  breal^ers,  but  we  never  have  done  that  in 
any  instance. 

Chairman  Wai.sh.  Is  there  anything  taught  in  the  school  except  the  trades 
themselves? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Nothing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  any  sort  of  instruction? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Nothing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  so  far  as  you  have  observed,  has  there  ever  been 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  employees  of  the  school  to  direct  the  thought 
of  the  young  men  naturally  along  tlie  lines  of  organization  or  against  it? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  nearly  all  of  our  Instructors  in  the  trade  school  ar^^ 
union  men. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  never  observed  any  disposition  to  take  either 
side  of  this  question? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No.  There  is  no  opposition;  in  fact,  the  young  men  ai'e  en- 
couraged to  join  the  imions  as  soon  as  they  can;  it  is  the  only  way  for  them 
to  get  employment. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  employers  of  the  community 
toward  the  school? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  is  favorable.  We  have  trade  committees  from  the  master 
workmen  of  a  number  of  trades  that  come  regularly  there  to  inspect  and  give 
their  advice  from  time  to  time  upon  the  methods  of  instruction. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  the  employers  likewLse  friendly  toward  the  public 
trade  schoj>ls? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Really,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  fancy  so.  It  is  for  their  interest 
to  have  a  larger  supply  of  trained  labor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  your  meetings  with  the  leaders  of  labor  organizations, 
which  you  say  you  have  had  from  time  to  time,  or  from  any  other  source  that 
you  may  be  able  to  draw  upon,  could  you  give  the  commission  the  claims  made 
by  workers,  if  any,  as  to  why  they  opposed  this  school  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  the  claims  made  by  the  workers  is  tlie  rather  natural  one 
that  they  do  not  want  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
trade.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  the  unions  do  quite  a  number  of  things  to-day 
to  restrict  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  tlie  trades.  It  is  not  an  unnatural 
standpoint. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  they  give  that  reason?  Have  they  given -that  reasim  to 
you? 

Mr.  Cutiing.  Well,  as  I  say,  when  you  sit  about  the  table  and  take  the  matter 
up  and  talk  it  over  seriously  that  rapidly  disappears. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  anj'  objection  voiced  by  the  workers 
as  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  democratic  proposition,  but  rather  a  matter  of 
benefaction? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  never  have  heard  that  from  any  individual  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  the  Cooper  Institute — ^just  briefly,  Mr.  Cutting,  de- 
scribe its  activities. 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  is  a  great  school  in  technical  .science,  in  artistic  work — where 
all  sorts  of  technical  scientific  work  and  cliemistry  and  tlie  physics  are  taught, 
and  in  the  arts,  art  drawing,  modeling,  and  covering  the  whole  ground  of  artistic 
development  of  men  and  women.    It  is  entirely  free  and  no  charge  made. 

'  Chairman  Walsh.  Describe  it,  please,  as  to  management,  the  number  of 
scholars,  and  the  whole  matter  of  it,  historically  and  practically,  for  the  record, 
in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  was  originally  founded  by  Mr.  Peter  Cooper,  who  himself 
was  originally  a  tradesman,  and  was  in  deep  sympathy  with  those  who  were 
trying  to  get  the  sort  of  instruction  he  obtained  only  by  very  diligent  and  liard 
labor;  and  he  founded  this  Institute.  Its  corporate  body  is  five  members,  who 
are  elected  for  life.  He  was  the  original,  the  first  one,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Edward  Cooper,  and  then  by  his  son-in-law,  Abram  S.  Hewitt  It 
conducts  these  various  classes.  I  would  say  that  within  the  last  three  years 
the  city  of  New  York  has  turned  over  to  It  the  site  of  the  old  arsenal  on  Third 
Avenue,  almost  directly  opposite  the  Cooper  Union,  where  they  have  erected 
a  two-story  building  which  they  hope  to  make  six,  and  we  have  increased  the 
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number  of  those  we  are  able  to  accommodate.  I  think  the  attendance  now  is 
^JOO  individuals,  and  the  applications  run  up  to  about  8^000. 

Chairman  Walsh.  About  how  many  persons  have  taken  advantage  of  its 
work,  if  you  can  approximate  it? 

Mr.  GuTTiNO.  Oh,  I  could  not  approximate  that;  I  can,  of  course,  find  that 
all  out  for  you,  but  I  can  not  tell  from  memory. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  publications,  have  you,  that  give  all  those  de- 
tails? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  reports  contain  that  particular 
detail  or  not,  but  we  can  easily  obtain  it  for  you.  We  can  take  the  graduating 
classes.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  give  the  full  number,  l>ecause  we 
have  a  large  number  that  come  in  and  stay  but  a  year.  The  whole  course  is 
five  years,  and  it  is  evening  tuition.  Some  come  and  stay  but  a  year  or  two 
and  then  get  positions,  so  that  by  taking  the  graduating  classes  it  woidd  be 
rntlier  difficult,  and  then  some  drop  out  very  rapidly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  would  like  to  get  the  ai^*oximate  number  that  have 
taken  advantage  of  it.  I  can  get  the  ai^rosimate  figures,  I  should  tliink,  from 
fijnires  that  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  can. 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  the  moment  I  am  going  to  take  up  the  trade  school 
and  ask  you  to  state  a  little  more  in  detail  as  to  the  finances — ^the  first  one  you 
mentioned.  Please  state  the  amount  of  the  original  endowment,  what  the 
income  is,  and  how  it  is  expended,  and  if  it  is  not  fully  expended  what  becomes 
of  it,  and  sach  details  as  that,  briefly. 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  income  derived  from  it — ^I  say  it  was  originally  $100,000. 
and  then  $500,000  added  by  Mr,  Morgan^s  gift.  The  income  on  that  lias  been — 
I  think  has  been  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
until  the  last  year,  when  It  suffered  a  rather  serious  curtailment  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  gift  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  New  Haven  stock  that  is 
not  paying  a  dividend.  As  it  is  running  to-day  it  is  not  paying  the  whole 
expenses  of  Its  operation,  but  the  deficit  has  been  made  up  by  the  trustees. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  By  the  trustees  individually? 

Mr.  CuTTTNe.  Yea^  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  By  their  own  contributions? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  should  say  also  by  the  widow  of  Mr.  Axmuty, 
the  founder  of  the  school. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  what  does  the  i^roperty  of  the  school  consist? 

Mr.  Cuttin©.  It  consists  of  the  buildings  that  cover  the  whole  front  between 
Sixty-seventh  and  Sixty-eighth  Streets  on  First  Avenue,  and  which  run  biick, 
I  think,  about  175  feet ;  they  cover  the  wliole  space.  Thej'  are  mostly  one-story 
buildings  in  order  to  give  Ught  from  the  roof,  but  the  rear  building,  which  is 
75  by  200  feet,  is  two  stories  high. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  sort  of  securities  is  the  principal  of  the  fund  in- 
vested in? 

Mr.  CuTTiNo.  They  are  mostly  in  funds  and  some  mortgages. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  sort  of  industries,  or  are  they  in  industrial  bonds 
or  stock? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  not;  I  think  they  are  mostly  all  railroad  l>ond.s. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Some  municipal  bonds? 

Mr,  Cutting^  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  municipal  ixmds  now.  Tliey  are 
mostly  railroad  bonds  and  mortgages  on  real  estate. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mortgages  on  real  estate  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes;  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  New  York  City. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  now  you  would  please  describe  in  the  same  way  the 
funds  of  the  Cooper  Institute. 

Mr.  CuTTiifo.  The  Cooper  Institute  has  an  endowment  fuml  to-day  of  ul>out 
$3,000,000. 

Chairman  Waij^h.  What  was  it  at  its  inception?  De.scril)e  wliat  the  first 
figure  was  and  if  there  was  more  than  one ;  please  state  that  and  whether  or 
not  it  has  been  added  to  or  the  capital  diminished  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  give  tliat  with  any  degree  of  accuracy'. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  Mr.  Cooper  originally  endowed  the  institution  with. 
He  gave  a  large  gift  at  the  time  he  erectetl  the  buildings,  but  at  that  time  the 
interest  on  the  gift  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  school. 
Itowever,  since  that  time  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  given — first  by  his 
son,  Edward  Cooper,  and  by  his  son-in-law,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  and  the  Cooper 
Hewitt  family  and  Mr.  Carnegie. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  What  are  the  total  expenses  of  the  school  per  annum? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  would  rather  give  you  that  from  the  report,  because  I  do 
not  have  it  In  mind  now.    It  is  all  exi)ended. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  large  a  staff  has  It? 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  have  a  pretty  large  staff,  but  I  could  not  give  you  the 
numbers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  approximate  it  so  we  could  get  into  the  record 
an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  school? 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  have  a  staff  of  about  30  professors,  I  should  think,  but  I 
would  rather  not  have  that  put  on  the  record,  because  I  can  give  you  all  these 
facts  with  absolute  accuracy. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  well,  you  will  be  called  upon  by  a  representative 
of  the  commission  for  that 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  will  give  you  air>f  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mr.  Commons  sends  me  a  request  from  the  back  part  of 
the  room  to  the  effect  that  you  speak  a  little  louder.  We  are  all  very  anxious 
to  hear  what  you  have  to  say.    What  was  the  next  one  you  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  record. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  reporter  who  took  that  part  of  your  testimony  is 
now  absent  from  the  room. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Very  likely  it  is  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  describe  that,  please. 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  is  a  large  agency  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
as  described — as  its  name  indicates — and  It  acts  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Of 
course,  it  has  a  large  relief  body,  which  works  in  visiting  the  homes  of  the 
poor  and  the  nursing  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  provides  for  their  needs. 
It  also  has  a  very  large  department  known  as  the  "social-welfare  bureau," 
which  conducts  a  great  variety  of  enterprises,  such  as  a  school-lunch  com- 
mittee engaged  in  furnishing  lunches  to  children  in  the  public  schools,  and  the 
public  bath  and  laundry.  It  has  a  cooperative  health  department  in  a  number 
of  ways. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  other  governmental  agencies  does  it  cooperate  with? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  cooperates  with  the  health  department  and  it  has  cooperated 
with  other  departments  of  the  city,  but  I  do  not  recall  now  which  ones. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  form  does  its  cooperation  take  with  the  municipal 
body? 

Mr.  Cutting.  For  Instance,  in  the  providing  of  lunches  in  the  public  schools 
there  was  originally  a  small  committee  known  as  the  "  school-lunch  committee," 
an  independent  committee  which  secured  the  providing  from  the  department 
of  education  of  cheap  food  for  the  children  of  the  schools.  That  was  taken 
over  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  it  is 
now  operating  in  18  schools  in  New  York  City,  and  will  operate  in  a  short  time 
in  36. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  sort  of  a  staff  has  the  association  in  that  work ;  that 
is,  the  number  and  by  whom  they  are  paid?  If  a  portion  is  paid  by  the  asso- 
ciation and  a  portion  from  the  school  fund,  please  state  just  how  it  is. 

Mr.  Cutting.  All  the  salaries  are  paid  by  the  association.  The  school  fund 
has  not  provided  anything  at  all.  It  has  provided  a  small  sum,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  the  way  of  furnishing  equipment.  The  salaries  are  all  paid  by  the 
association. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  the  employees  all  appointed  by  the  association? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes ;  the  employees  are  all  appointed  by  the  association. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  sort  of  cooperation  is  there  with  the  health  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  there  has  been  quite  a  variety  of  methods  of  cooperation. 
At  one  time  the  association  organized  a  milk  committee,  which  cooperated 
with  the  milk  department  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  proper  kind  of  milk  for  New 
York,  and  that  milk  committee  is  operating  now.  It  also  cooperated  with  the 
health  department  last  summer  in  an  experiment  made  to  test  the  carrying  of 
disease  by  flies  in  tenement  houses. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  other  activities  has  the  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  Mr.  Cutting? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  carries  on,  for  instance,  what  is  called  the  home  hospital, 
which  is  an  enterprise  to  show  that  those  who  are  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
can  be  treated  more  successfully  and  cheaply  in  their  own  homes  than  they 
can  in  sanitariums.    In  doing  that,  it  conducts  a  large  work  in  what  are  known 
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as  the  Vanderbllt  Tenements,  at  the  foot  of  Seventy-eighth  Street  and  the  East 
River.  Those  tenements  are  so  constructed  that  the  occupants  can  get  a  great 
deal  of  air.  The  association  has  altogether  about  100  families  in  those  build- 
ings to-day.  It  has  done  a  very  important  thing  in  demonstrating  that  families 
could  be  kept  together  and  that  the  wage  earners  could  go  on  Avlth  their  work 
while  at  the  same  time  they  were  living  under  conditions  of  health  which 
enabled  them  to  be  absolutely  cured  of  tuberculosis. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  there  any  employees  of  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor  that  receive  a  part  of  their  salaries  from  the 
association  and  a  part  from  any  unit  of  the  government — ^municipal,  county,  or 
State? 

Mr.  Cdttino.  None  that  I  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  there  any  employees  of  the  association  whose  whole 
duty  is  with  the  municipality  or  with  any  other  department  of  the  government? 

Mr.  Cutting.  None  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  what  are  the  social  activities  of  the  association?  I 
do  not  recall  your  expression  exactly.  Did  you  say  It  had  a  department  of 
social  survey? 

^Ir.  Cutting.  Social  welfare. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  w^ish  you  would  describe  that. 

Mr.  Cutting.  For  instance,  as  an  institution,  it  conducted  a  public  bath  and 
laundry ;  it  conducted  this  experiment  that  went  on  with  the  board  of  health 
about  the  carrying  of  disease  by  flies.  It  conducts  this  public  school — this 
lunch  committee.  It  also  conducts  a  large  food-supply  store  from  which  it 
supplies  relief  and  food  to  those  who  come  to  the  association  for  relief. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  employees  has  the  association? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  has  over  a  hundred,  but  the  exact  number  I  do  not  remember 
now. 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  whence  comes  the  fund? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  fund  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  public  in  contribu- 
tions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  name — first,  state  whether  or  not  there 
are  any  permanent  endowments. 

Mr.  Cutting.  If  I  remember  rightly  the  permanent  endowment-— oh,  yes,  we 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  permanent  endowment  that  is  specified  not  to  be 
used  that  amounts  to  something  more  than  $500,000.  That  is  to  carry  on  such 
enterprises  as  the  one  that  I  have  not  mentioned,  the  Caroline  Rest,  which  is 
a  home  to  which  we  send  convalescent  women  with  small  children. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  describe  the  source  of  their  Income,  of 
the  association. 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  source  of  the  income  outside  of  these  specific  funds  here 
is  entirely  from  contributions  and  legacies. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  operation? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  should  say  it  had  in  w^hat  we  call  a  reserve  fund,  which  was 
an  accumulation  that  had  not  been  touched  up  to  that  time  of  about  $75,000 
at  the  commencement  of  October ;  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  rather 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  It  had  about  $70,000  reserve  for  emergencies,  what 
it  calls  its  reserve  fund,  which  happened  to  be  the  surplus  from  certain  legacies 
which  had  not  been  used. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  the  association  studied  the  unemployment  question? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  has,  of  course,  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  that ;  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  does  that  come  under  the  social  welfare  department? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No;  that  comes  under  the  general  relief  department.  We  have 
an  employment  bureau  connected  with  the  department  which  endeavors  to  get 
situations  wherever  it  can. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  any  employment  ofllces? 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  have  one  who  is  in  charge  of  this  employment  bureau,  and 
then,  of  course,  the  visitors  of  the  association  go  about  from  home  to  home  and 
make  calls  and  sometimes  those  whom  the  applications  are  referred  to  also  en- 
deavor to  find  situations. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  maintain  places  where  work  may  be  obtained  tempo- 
rarily by  those  out  of  work? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  have  a  large  department  that  gives  sewing  to  women,  but 
nothing  else ;  nothing  for  men.    It  gives  out  a  large  amount  of  sewing,  a  large 
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amount  of  material  which  is  sewe<l  into  garments  wliich  are  finally  afterwards 
disposed  of  by  us  to  other  applicants  that  are  needy,  or  sold. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  may  pass  to  the  next  organization,  if  you  will.  I 
may  come  back  for  some  questions  from  time  to  time  later  on. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  can  not  recall  particularly  what  the  next  one  was  you  referreKl 
to#    Will  you  give  it  to  me? 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  bureau  of  municipal  research.  Please  describe  its 
activities. 

Mr.  CrTTiNG.  It  is  an  organization  founded  on  a  principle  to  supply  expert 
service  to  municipal  officials,  cooperation  with  tlie  officials  of  cities ;  to  improve 
the  forms  and  the  operations  of  ginernment. 

Chairman  Walsh.  From  whence  does  it  obtain  its  funds? 

Mr.  Cutting.  From  the  public. 

Chairman  Wat^h.  And  is  there  any  endowment? 

Mr.  Cutting.  None  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  please  state  the  names  of  the  largest  a>n- 
tributor? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  To  both  of  these.  Please  go  back  to  the  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  First,  name  the  largest  con- 
tributors and  the  amount  contributed. 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  is  ratlier  difficult.    Take  the  association  for  the  poor  first. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  In  past  years  who  the  largest 
contributor  is.  But  in  this  present  year  that  they  are  operating  upon  now,  since 
the  1st  of  October,  the  largest  contributor  is  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  does  the  money  which  comes  from  Mr.  Roekef^ler 
come  from  him  or  does  it  come  throufch  any  of  the  philanthropic  corporations 
that  they  have  instituted,  the  foundations? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  It  comes  from  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller direct  or  the  foundations — the  foundation  I  think ;  perhaps  the  founda- 
tion. I  am  not  the  treasurer  and  I  am  not  now  president,  so  that  I  only  heard 
that  that  amount  of  money  came  from  that  source;  but  I  am  not  quite  .sure. 
My  impression  Is  that  it  comes  from  the  foumlation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Approximately,  what  was  Mr.  Rockefeller's  conti'ibution 
to  that  activity? 

Mr.  Cutting.  He  gave  us  this  autumn,  when  the  pressure  for  relief  was  so 
great  Indeed,  $25,000.  He  also  has  contributed  to  what  is  calle<}  our  widows' 
pension  fund  the  sum  of  $20,000  for  this  year  to  enable  us  to  enlarge  the  work 
of  pensioning  widows,  which  we  have  been  carrying  on  successfully  for  several 
years.  But  we  had  a  large  number  of  widows  and  we  did  not  liave  enongli 
money  to  pension  them,  as  we  called  it,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  that  policy 
further  he  promised  $20,000  for  this  year. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now  please  name  any  other  fontributors  of  large  amounts. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  Mr.  Cleveland  Dodge  gave  us  $10,000. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Cutting.  A  number  of  others:  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  mean  an^^  that  you  have  in  mind ;  large  contributors  of 
large  amounts? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  am  rather  a  large  contributor  myself. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  set  aside  your  modesty  for  the  time  l>elng  and 
state  yourself,  Mr.  Cutting,  with  the  others? 

ftlr.  Cutting.  Well,  I  think  for  this  year  under  the  peculiar  demands  of  the 
association  that  we  figured  up,  I  have  given  $15,000. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  did  you  say  the  total  was,  the  total  expenditure? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  did  not  mention  the  total  expenditure  budget. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  had  Intendeil  to  ask  that.  What  Is  the  total  budget  of 
the  association?    / 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  It  Is  $2.tO.000— over  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  kindly  state. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  am  not  verj-  confident  of  the  exact  figures  now,  because  they 
have  changed  so  of  late  years.  We  have  been  increasing  so  rapidly  as  the  work 
developed  that  I  have  not  kept  it  very  clearly  in  my  mind.  We  always  operate 
upon  a  budget. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  go  ahead  and  state  the  number  of 
other  large  contributors. 
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Mr.  CrmNO.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  out  any.  I  do  not  recall  any 
more  that  I  think  of.  We  have  received  a  number  of  contributions  of  a 
thousand  dollars. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  any  other  contributions  greater  than,  say, 
$10,000? 

Mr.  CuTTixo.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  of  $5,000  or  greater? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  I  think  there  was  one  of  five,  but  I  am  not  sure  enough 
to  answer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  please  furnish  us  with  that? 

Mr.  CvTTiNO.  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  list — full  information. 

Chairman  Wai.sh.  I  wish  you  would  descrilie  the  widows'  pension  fund. 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  widows*  pension  fund  is  simply  the  adequate  care,  as  we 
take  it,  of  widows  with  small  children.  The  reason  why  It  Ls  calleil  the  pension 
fund  is  to  differentiate  It  to  some  degree  from  the  treatment  of  all  the  widows 
in  charge  of  the  association.  We  have  between  four  anci  five  hundre<l  widows 
with  small  children ;  but  as  many  of  those  as  we  have  been  able  to  take  care  of 
we  simply  Inform  them  tliat  they  are  to  receive  a  regular  pension  of  so  much 
a  week,  so  that  we  will  relieve  them  of  the  anxiety  of  knowing  what  is  to  be- 
come of  them  if  we  stop  the  supply  to  them  of  food  and  clothing  at  any  time. 
And  we  have  about  100  widows  now  upon  the  list  who  are  supplieil  in  that  way, 
which  we  call  the  widows'  pension. 

Chairman  Wai^h.  About  how  many  such  widows  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  have  betAveen  four  and  five  hundred;  we  take  care  of 
them  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  how  Is  the  amount  determined?  Is  there  a  definite 
amount  set  apart  for  each  widow,  based  upon  the  number  of  children  that 
she  has? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Oh,  yes ;  a  verj'  careful  study  is  made,  not  only  upon  the  widow 
and  her  condition,  her  ability  to  work,  because  some  of  them  are  able  to  work 
and  earn  something,  and  the  number  of  children  and  upon  the  condition  of  their 
health,  also — a  very  careful  study  is  made  of  their  food  supply,  so  that  they 
are  instructed  how  the  money  shall  be  ^)ent,  in  such  and  such  kind  of  food ; 
and  they  are  require<l  to  keep  a  regular  budget  of  their  own  and  as  to  how 
they  expend  the  money. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  passes  upon  the  Individuals  that  receive  the  benefits? 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  is  done  by  the  officers  of  the  association,  the  paid  execu- 
tives. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Cutting.  They  are  Mr.  B.  !>.  Bullet,  the  general  director ;  Mr.  Matthews 
has  the  charge  of  what  is  called  the  family  department  Those  two  are  the  ones 
who  really  study  the  pension  question;  Mr.  Matthews  more  than  anybody  else. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  does  that  gentleman  pass  on  the  amount  that  sliould 
be  paid  to  the  widows? 

Mr.  Cutting.  They  report 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  widows  report? 

Mr.  Cutting.  They  report  always  to  the  executive  committee,  at  least  they 
take  an  Individual  case  which  they  study  with  great  care,  and  after  they  have 
obtained  all  the  Information  that  is  to  be  obtained  they  report  that  case,  with 
their  information,  to  the  executive  committee,  which  then  decides  whether  or 
not  this  widow  shall  go  upon  the  pension  list. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  a  great  number  of  applications  for  such  pen- 
sions, Mr.  Cutting? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  we  have,  as  I  say,  four  to  five  hundred  widows,  all  of 
whom  are  receiving  the  pension. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  try  and  Inform  the  commission  if — 
first,  as  to  the  percentage  of  tliose  who  apply  to  i^ceive  the  pension. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  any  really  apply  to  be  put  upon  the 
pension  list.  I  have  not  heard  any  ask  to  be  put  upon  the  pension  list.  That 
is  a  matter  for  our  decision  entirely.  We  study  a  case  carefully  and  finally 
report  to  the  executive  committee  and  they  then  determine  what  should  be 
done  in  the  case. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  proceed  now  to  the  bureau  of  municipal 
research  and  give  the  contributors  to  that,  and  in  detail  the  activities  of  the 
bureau  of  municipal  research,  together  with  its  .staff  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes.  Well,  now,  the  activities  are  those  of  cooperating  Avlth 
nearly  all  the  departments  of  the  city  government,  the  finance  department,  the 
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health  department,  the  lease  department,  civil  service  commission,  and  I  dare 
say  there  are  several  others. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  It  operate  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes ;  to  some  degree. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  kindly  state  the  cities  in  the  Union,  or  the 
departments  of  any  cities  in  the  Nation,  in  which  work  is  being  done  by  the 
bureau  of  municipal  research? 

Mr.  Cutting.  In  which  work  has  been  done? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Oh,  I  could  not  undertake  to  do  that  without  going  to  the 
records,  because  there  are  a  large  number  of  cities. 

Chairman  'W^alsh.  You  can  furnish  us  that? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes;  I  can  furnish  everything  like  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  its  Work  extended  to  all  the  parts  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Cutting.  To  all  parts  of  the  United  States ;  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  large  a  staff  have  you? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  staff  now,  I  think,  Is  between  30  and  40. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  is  the  staff  organized?    Who  is  director? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes;  there  is  a  director,  and  then  the  others  are  all  of  his 
subordinates. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  trustees? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  I  might  add  also  It  conducts  a  training  school  at  the 
head  of  which  there  Is  a  separate  director,  the  head  of  the  training  school. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  directors  are  there? 

Mr.  Cutting.  One. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  trustees  are  there  of  the  bureau  of  municipal 
research? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  there  are  11. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  And  how  are  they  selecte<l? 

Mr.  Cutting.  They  are  selected  by  ballot. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  are  the  first  ones  selected? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Under  the  act  of  incorporation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  it  had  11? 

Mr.  Cutting.  At  that  time  I  think  not;  no,  I  do  not  think  It  had  11.  I 
think  we  had  about  that  number. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Is  It  a  fact  that  under  the  Incorporation  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  relating  to  philanthropic  and  educational  corporations,  that  the 
number  of  the  incorporators  can  be  increased 

Mr.  Cutting.  One  minute — I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  a  minute  until  we  straighten  this  out.  May  a  cor- 
poration created  by  general  or  special  law  of  this  State  by  vote  of  the  majority 
of  Its  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting,  or  any  special  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose,  for  that  specific  purpose  and  so  specifieil  in  the  notice  of  the 
Bald  meeting,  change  the  number  of  directors  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Chairman  W^alsii.  Have,  in  the  practical  operations  of  any  organizations 
with  which  you  have  been  connected,  there  been  changes  made  in  the  number 
of  directors  and  trustees? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  ^-ou  jUease  give  first  the  amount  of  Income  of  the 
bureau  of  municipal  research? 

Mr.  Cutting.  You  mean  for  the  past  year,  or  when? 

Chairman  Walsh.  W^e  will  say  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  enough  to 
give  us  a  general  idea  of  its  extent. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  can  only  give  you  a  general  idea.  I  am  not  accurately  In- 
formed on  the  subject,  but  its  Income  would  average,  I  should  say,  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  about  $70,000  a  year ;  that  is  to  say,  for  Its  local  work. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Please  give  the  names  of  the  contributors. 

Mr.  Cutting.  There  are  a  large  number  of  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  the  largest  ones? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  largest  ones  for  what  particular  year,  because,  of  course, 
they  change  very  much  in  the  course  of  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Say  the  last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  fiscal  year  ended  on  the  1st  of  October  I  take  It? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CuTTTNa.  Well,  the  largest  contributor  for  that  year — well,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  can  say  with  absolute  accuracy  whether  I  can  give  it  or  not 
I  should  have  to  look  at  the  books  to  say. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  names  of  the  large  contributors,  then,  without  the 
amounts.  That  will  be  a  little  too  much  of  a  tax  upon  your  memory  I  should 
say. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Oh,  no;  I  think  that  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  contributed 
more  last  year  than  I  did.  Mrs.  Harriman  is  a  large  contributor — Mrs.  K.  H. 
Harriman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  any  others  that  you  can  recall,  large  contributors, 
without  undertaking  to  specify  the  amounts? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  there  are  a  large  number  of  contributors — up  to  last 
year  the  bureau  was  operated  upon  a  subscription  founded  upon  a  flv^year 
basis,  Avhich  was  reduced  by  20  per  cent  a  year,  and  among  those  wlio  sub- 
scribed were  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Kuhn  Loeb  &  Co.,  Thomas  Si^eyer,  Vanderbllt, 
Perkins,  Guggenheim,  and  quite  a  number  of  others,  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr. 
Mora  we  tz. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  any  of  its  employees  work  part  of  tlie  time  with  the 
municipality  or  with  any  municlpailty? 

Mr.  Cutting.  To  some  slight  degree,  yes;  as  for  instance,  tliey  are  now  and 
have  been — Philadelphia  makes  calls  on  us  and  the  director  goes  over  to  Phila- 
delphia and  they  pay  him  for  the  time  occupied. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  about  the  city  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  receive  nothing  from  the  city  of  New  York  itself. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  you  do  work  in  any  otiier  city? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  citizens  of  that  city  pay  for  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  send  the  experts  out,  those  that  you  have  in  your 
department,  and  the  city  pays  for  the  work,  or  private  individuals  In  the  city? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  is  not  paid  for  by  the  city.  It  Is  paid  for  by  private  indi- 
viduals living  in  that  city. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  any  instances  has  the  municipality  called  upon  your 
people  for  work? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  that  is  probably  so.  But  I  do  not  recall  any  such,  if 
they  have. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  they  make  reports  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Cutting.  You  mean  the  cities? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  the  organization  Itself,  the  bureau  of  municipal  re- 
search, make  public  reports  from  time  to  time,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  municipalities  which  they  have  investlgate<l? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Those  reports  are  always  publlshetl. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  they  do  make  reports  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  these  reports  are  critical,  are  they? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Always  constructive. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Critical  and  constructive? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  the  reports  deal  with  the  subject  of  taxation  by  mu- 
nicipalities? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  touched  that  in  any  Instance  yet 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  within  the  scope  of  the  activities  of  the  organization 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes ;  I  think  probably  it  Is  within  the  scope,  but  the  real  object 
of  the  association,  of  the  bureau,  Is  to  correct  faults  In  administration,  and  it 
applies  to  that  and  administration  and  not  to  the  resources  from  which  the 
funds  are  drawn,  but  to  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  It  in  any  case  undertaken  to  indicate  methods  of 
taxation  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  thiilk  the  bureau  has  ever  yet ;  not  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  can  Its  objects  be  found? 

Mr.  Cutting.  What  did  you  say? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  can  its  general  objects  be  found? 

Mr.  Cutting.  In  its  publications. 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  instance,  what  publications? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  will  send  you  a  number  of  them,  a  whole  lot  of  them,  which 
will  state  the  purposes. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  I  want  to  get  the  name  of  one  in  which  could  be  founr! 
its  scope  in  the  briefest  presentation.  Wliat  would  that  be?  Would  it  be  the 
annual  report,  or  what? 

Mr.  CuTTixG.  I  do  not  think  it  was  in  any  annual  report.  It  was  in  the 
early  publications,  I  thlnlj,  which  would  show  tliat.  There  were  two  publica- 
tions, one  of  which  was  called  "  Six  Years  of  Municipal  Administration,"  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  an  incorporated  institution? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

(Chairman  Walsh.  Under  the  general  laws  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  way  have  there  been  through  these  organizations 
stutyes  of  labor  problems,  labor  legislation,  and  questions  such  as  workmen's 
compensation  act  and  widows'  pension,  that  is,  from  the  Government,  and  the 
like? 

Mr.  CrrriNG.  We  have  not  studied  them  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  position  have  you  taken,  have  these  organizsitions 
taken,  at  any  time?  Now,  I  am  referring  to  all  of  them,  because  I  am  grouping 
them. 

Mr.  Ct'tting.  What  did  you  say? 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  iM>siti(ms  have  these  organizations  taken  with  re- 
spect to  compensation  acts,  workmen's  insurance,  widows*  i^ensions,  and  the 
like? 

Mr.  Cutting.  They  have  not  taken  any  attitude. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  have  the  officers  of  the  organization  done? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  which, 
as  I  say,  as  far  as  pension  fund,  has  made  a  statement  that  It  would  not 
oppose  legislation  which  is  now  proposed  in  our  State  legislature.  It  has  not 
gone  far  enough  to  indicate  what  it  will  do  until  It  knows  what  form  legislation 
Itself  is  going  to  take.  But  It  will  not  oppose  the  State  itself  taking  the  Initia- 
tive in  widows'  pensions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  It  at  any  time  opposed  the  State  taking  the  initiative 
in  widows'  pensions? 

Mr.  Cutting.  My  impression  Is  that  It  did  last  year. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  state  the  ground  of  1%. 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  ground  of  It  was  that  we  at  that  time  were  only  Just  com- 
mencing the  widows'  pension  ourselves.  It  was  a  new  thing  with  us,  and  we 
were  engaged  In  testing  it  out.  It  was  our  hope  that  we  should  be  able  In  time 
perhaps  to  secure  a  large  enough  fund  from  the  public  ourselves  to  be  able  to 
undertake  the  widows'  pensions  alone,  without  recourse  to  the  State.  We 
thought  that  we  could  do  It  better  than  the  State  could,  which  I  still  think  we 
can  do  more  satisfactorily  than  it  could  be  done  by  the  State.  But  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  is  too  large  for  us  entirely,  and  that 
we  shall  be  unable  to  do  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  did  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion,  Mr.  Cutting? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  I  should  say  a  few  months  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  your  opposition  to  the  institution  of  a  widows'  iien- 
sion  system  by  the  State  manifest  itself  while  the  legislature  was  In  session? 

Mr.  Cutting.  My  Impression  Is  that  we  sent  a  representative  to  Albany  last 
v.inter. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  Issue  any  publicity  on  the  matter? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No,  I  do  not  think  we  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  a  widows'  pension  bill  Introduced  In  the  New 
York  LeglJslature  last  winter? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well.  I  am  not  very  clear  about  that  matter.  There  was  a 
commission  at  that  time  operating,  as  you  remember,  that  was  collecting  in- 
formation upon  that  particular  subject  but  I  am  not  clear  whether  there  was 
a  bill  Introduced  or  whether  we  did  oppose  it  or  not.  But  that  commission 
finished  its  labors  and  now  has  introduced  a  bill.  I  may  be  entirely  wrong  in 
stating  that  we  ever  opposed  it  at  all.  I  was  thinking  that  it  had  been — that 
there  had  been  a  bill  introduced  and  there  may  have  been. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  did  you  say  about  your  present  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  Mr.  Cutting,  with  regard  to  the  proiKxsed  legislation? 

Mr.  Cutting.  W^e  are  inclined  to  favor  it  if  we  can  get  a  satisfactory  bill,  but 
I  can  not,  of  cour.se,  speak  for  the  association.  I  am  not  its  president  now; 
but  we  have  passed  a  resolution  that  we  would  not  oppose  It 
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Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  the  occasion  of  passing  a  resolution  upon  that 
particular  bill? 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  did  not  pass  it  upon  any  particular  bili  at  all,  but  upon 
principle  only. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  mean  upon  a  bill  covering  the  particular  subject  matter 
of  widows'  pensions?  .^ 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  did  not  act  'upon  any  imrticular  bill  at  all.  There  are  two 
bills  up  there^  Only  on  the  principle  Involve*!;  only  on  the  principle  involve<l, 
that  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes ;  only  the  principle. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  pnsse<l  a  resolution  on  that 
subject? 

Mr.  Cutting.  For  the  reason  there  was  considerable  pressure  upon  us  to 
take  an  attitude,  by  those  who  were  promoting  the  measure,  and  we  felt  that 
they  were  entitled  to  have  our  opinion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  i>ersonally  Rtlll 
believed  that  the  work  could  be  better  and  more  scientifically  ilone  by  the 
association  than  by  the  State? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  suppose  you  say  more  sympathetically  done. 

Chairman  Walsh.  More  sympatheticttlly  done? 

Mr.  Cutting*  Yes ;  I  do  think  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  do  not  think  the  State  could  do  it  as  well,  an<l  that 
the  officials  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  law  would  not  have  the 
sympathy  that  those  persons  connecte«1  with  your  organization  might  have? 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  have  been  at  it  for  over  70  years — since  1843. 

Chairman  Wai^sh.  Was  there  any  other  ground  than  the  fear  of  lack  of 
sympathetic  consideration  In  administration  by  tlie  State? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Any  other  ground? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  any  other  ground  for  your  belief? 

Mr.  Cutting,  No ;  only  that  we  had  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  the  State  took  over  the  widows,  all  the  widows  in  the  State,  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  would  not  be  a  good  deal  of  favoritism  and  if  we  were 
confident  that  we  could  secure  the  funds  to  carry  on  the  widows  ourselves,  in 
New  York  City,  we  would  fight  the  widows  pension  bill  to  the  end,  by  the  State. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  did  not  pet  that. 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  felt  ourselves  competent  financially  to  take  care- of  all  the 
widows  and  small  children  who — ^that  If  we  were  competent  financially  to  take 
care  of  all  of  them,  we  would  fight  an  enactment  by  the  State  of  a  widows' 
pension  bill.  That  Is  my  personal  opinion.  I  do  not  speak  for  the  board,  of 
course. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  have  you  taken  any  position  on  workmen's  compensa- 
tion acts? 

Mr.  Cutting.  None  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  find  an  appreciable  amount  of  the  dissatisfaction 
that  you  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  coming  from  Industrial  accl«lents  and 
occupational  diseases? 

Mr.  Cutting.  A  good  deal ;  not  so  much  from  occupational  diseases  as  from 
accidents. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  made  a  study  of  the  conditions  that  might  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  such  a  result? 

Mr.  Cutting.  You  mean  In  factories? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cutting.  No. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Generally,  have  you  made  any  study  of  that  condition? 

Mr,  Cutting.  No;  we  have  not  made  a  study  of  the  condition;  that  la,  of 
course,  one  of  the  functions  of  the  State. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  Inquired  Into  the  methml  with  which  the  State 
deals  with  such  questions? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  given  much  attention  to  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  the  widows'  pension  act  pa.sses,  do  you  think  the  private 
agencies  should  be  askeil  to  make  investigations? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Asked  to  make  Investigations? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  into  the  neeils  of  the  widows,  or  into  the  advisability 
of  granting  the  pension  ? 

Mr.  Cuttino.  You  mean  to  have  the  State  pay  for  the  service,  you  mean  as  a 
voluntary  act? 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Well»  either  way  you  may  state  it. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  I  do  not  thinlc  I  believe  very  much  In  subsidies  to  private 
charities.  It  would  have  to  be  done  as  a  voluntary  act,  and  if  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  undertook  at  the  request  of  the  State 
to  visit  all  the  widows  who  applied,  it  would  swamp  us,  of  course. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  one  of  our  staff  that 
perhaps  it  is  proposed  by  the  charities  societies  that  if  such  a  bill  should  pas^ 
a  widows'  pension  bill  should  pass,  that  the  private  agencies  shpuld  make  the 
investigation.     Is  there  such  a  position? 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  have  taken  no  position  6t  that  kind.  The  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Poor 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  in  your  capacity  as  trustee  for  these  organiza- 
tions made  any  study  of  the  underlying  grounds  or  of  the  underlying  reasons  for 
the  condition  of  the  persons  whom  you  deal  with? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  To  what  extent  has  that  been  made? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  is  made,  of  course,  with  every  individual  case,  and  then  tabu- 
lated under  various  headings. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  it  cover  the  question  of  compensation  for  labor  as 
to  the  wages  that  are  paid  to  them  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No ;  it  has  not  touched  the  question  of  wages. 

Cliairmnn  Walsh.  Has  it  touche<l  the  question  of  conditions  of  employment, 
say  sanitary  conditions  and  conditions  of  hygiene? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No;  it  has  not  touched  either,  because  that  was  the  function 
of  the  State.  We  do  not  interfere  unless  we  have  to.  But  we  have  tabu- 
lated under  the  various  heads  ali  the  various  causes,  unemployment,  and  illness, 
accident.  Intemperance,  everything  that  comes  in  except  the  fact  of  insufficient 
wages.  I 'do  not  think  we  have  a  heading  of  insufficient  wages.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  we  have  that  or  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Might  that  be  a  proper  or  time  basis  from  which  to  ap- 
proach both  the  questions  of  necessity  and  the  cause  for  it? 

Mr.  Ci'tting.  Yes ;  I  think  it  might. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  to  you  as  a  trustee  tliat  that  l>e 
done? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  any  suggestion  ever  been  made  upon  any  board  of 
trustees  of  which  you  are  a  member  that  that  should  not  be  done? 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  that  should  not  be  done? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cutting.  In  connection  with  the  question  of  insufficiency  of  wages? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Never  that  I  can  remember. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  feasible  for  directors  to  require 
statements  regarding  labor  conditions  and  relations  which  would  summarize 
briefly  the  facts  as  to  safety  provisions,  sanitation,  range  of  wages,  presence  of 
company  stores  property  or  saloons  on  company  property,  etc.? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  we  have  never  made  any  study  of  that  kind  at  all.  All 
the  rates  of  wages,  of  course,  are  all  tabulated  In  tlie  Individual  statement  In 
every  case,  the  rate  of  wages  always  ascertained. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  suppo.se  you  receive  quite  a  number  of  applications, 
say,  from  one  industry,  and  there  are  kept  upon  cards,  I  assume,  a  card  index 
or  something  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  a  very  great  number  of  cards  would  show  insufficient 
wages  was  the  cause ;  would  your  investigation  take  the  breadth  of  ascertaining 
the  conditions  In  that  Industry? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  could  always,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  had  any  volume 
of  information  bearing  upon  any  trade  that  would  lead  us  to  Indicate  that  the 
wages  In  that  trade  were  Insufficient. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  that  a  private  foundation,  incorporated  for 
benevolent  purposes,  should  require  current  evidence  regarding  labor  conditions 
in  the  corporations  or  securities  which  they  hold? 

Mr.  Cutting.  If  they  had  to  do  that  I  hardly  see  how  they  could  conduct 
their  business.  I  mean  I  think  the  trustees  would  have  to  turn  them  over  to 
some  employee. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  think  that  the  volume  of  information  required  would 
be  too  great  to  make  It  feasible? 
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Mr.  Cutting.  That  is  my  impression.  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  one  of  the 
great  foundations. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  outside  of  the  amount  of  work  involved,  or  the  ex- 
tent to  which  work  would  have  to  be  done  in  that  field,  do  you  think  It  would 
be  desirable  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  to  do  for  the  trustees 
is  to  make  the  right  kind  of  a  man  their  executive  ofllcer,  and  then  trust  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  various  principal 
foundations,  such  as  those  established  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Carnegie,  and 
Mrs.  Sage? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  have  only  but  a  very  limited  information  about  any  one  of 
them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  feel  that  any  safeguards  are  needed  in  the  acts 
which  incorporate  foundations? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
incorporated  as  they  propose<l  it  should  have  been  incorporated  by  Congress. 
It  seems  to  me  a  very  wise  provision  that  you  remember  provided  for  a  number 
of  the  ofllcials  of  the  United  States  Government  to  be  on  the  board.  That  struck 
me  as  being  a  very  wise  provision. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  consider  the  charter  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion as  granted  by  the  State  too  broad? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  have  never  read  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  its  jwwers? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  have  never  read  it  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  w^lU  read  you  a  section,  Mr.  Cutting,  first  naming  the 
incorporators :  "  Together  with  such  persons  as  they  may  associate  with  them- 
.selves,  and  their  successors,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the 
name  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  main- 
taining a  fund  or  funds  and  applying  the  Income  and  principal  thereof  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  mankind  throughout  the  world.  It  shall  be  within  the 
purposes  of  such  corporation  to  use  as  means  to  that  end  research,  publication, 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  charitable,  benevolent,  religious,  mission- 
ary, and  public  educational  activities,  agencies,  and  institutions,  and  the  aid 
of  any  such  activities,  agencies,  and  institutions  already  established,  and  any 
other  means  and  agencies  which  from  time  to  time  shall  seem  expedient  to  its 
members  or  trustees." 

Would  you  say  that  was  or  was  not  too  broad? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  should  say  it  was  not  too  broad. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Or  that  any  limitation  should  be  Imposed  upon  It? 

l^Ir.  CuTTrNG.  I  can  not  think  of  any  just  now.  If  there  were  some  sugges- 
tions made  to  me  I  might  think  of  some,  but  I  can  not  think  of  any  now. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  proposed  bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  which  received  a  favorable  report  by  the  Senate  committee  but  did 
not  pass,  contained  the  following  provisions: 

"  Congress  specifically  reserves  the  right  to  impose  such  limitations  upon 
the  objects  of  the  corporation  as  it  may  deem  the  public  interest  demands." 

^Ir.  Cutting.  Is  that  in  the  act  of  incorporation? 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  was  the  amendment  made  by  the  Peters  bill.  Do 
you  believe  that  is  a  wise  provision? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  For  the  lawmaking  bo<ly  to  make? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  "  The  total  amount  of  property  held  at  any  time,  whether 
absolutely  or  in  tru.st,  is  limltetl  to  $100,000,000." 

Do  you  believe  that  was  a  wise  and  proper  provision  for  a  lawmaking  body 
to  insert? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  that  either. 

Chairman  Walsh.  "  The  income  of  the  property  Is  not  to  be  accumulated  or 
added  to  the  principal,  but  Is  to  be  currently  applied  to  the  objects  of  the  cor- 
poration." 

Do  you  believe  that  to  have  been  a  wise  provision? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  that  within  some  limitations,  yes.  I  would  not  have 
demanded  that  every  penny  be  spent  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  If  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  they  had  not  found  the  proper  means  of  using  it,  so  far  as  it 
was  carried  oyer,  I  would  make  that  period  two  or  three  years,  I  should 
say  that  they  should  dispose  of  all  surplus  Income. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  "The  corporation  is  empowered  to  distribute  the  princi- 
pal of  any  property  50  years  after  its  receipt;  it  is  required  to  make  such 
distribution  after  100  years,  If  Congress  shall  so  direct" 

Do  you  believe  tliat  was  a  wise  or  proper  limitation? 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  is  a  section  I  do  not  see  any  virtue  in. 

Chairman  WALen.  "  The  elections  of  new  members  of  tlie  corporation  is 
subject  to  disapproval  within  60  days  by  the  four  Federal  officers  and  five 
university  presidents  specified  in  the  bill." 

Do  you  recall  what  the  specification  was  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  have  forgotten. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  to  the  officers.  It  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  presidents  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  the  Chicago  University. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  that  is  a  wi.se  provision. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  the  following  amendment  al.so  was  incorporated  in 
the  grant,  the  inserting  of  the  words,  "by  eleemosynary  and  philanthropic 


means." 


Do  you  believe  it  was  wise  to  put  that  limitation  upon  It? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  tfyat  Is  pretty  good ;  yes.    X  do  not  rememl>er  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  that  it  was  necessary  to  limit  it,  so  that 
it  might  not  go  into  a  business  activity  or  real  estate  activity? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  should  say  that  that  was  a  wise  provision. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  It  is  a  necessary  provision? 

Mr,  Cutting,  I  would  not  think  so,  but  I  think  It  is  wise. 

Chairman  Walsh.  "  That  the  minimum  number  of  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion should  be  increased  from  five  to  nine,  and  that  in  that  event  of  the  num- 
ber of  members  falling  below  nine  the  corporation  is  forbidden  to  make  emy 
gifts  until  the  vacancies  are  filled." 

Do  you  believe  that  that  was  a  wi.se  provision? 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  seems  to  be  wise,  too;  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  regarding  publicity 
of  the  work  done  by  foundations,  if  an.v?' 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  it  ought  to  be.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  required 
to  publish  annual  reports. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  that  foundations  should  publish  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  applications  not  favorably  acteil  upon,  not  giving  the 
names,  but  the  number  and  character  of  the  applications? 

Mr.  Gutting.  I  do  not  see  any  particular  virtue  in  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  that  the  public  might  know  whether  ou  not  it  was 
discriminating  against  any  class,  for  instance,  or  against  persons  in  a  par- 
ticular Industry  in  which  the  trustees  were  also  directors  or  such  matters  as 
that?    I  merely  suggest  that  as  one  of  the  reasons  that  might  be  given. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  I  think  it  Is  rather  trifling.  I  do  not  think  myself  there 
is  any  virtue,  but  I  see  no  objection  to  it  If  there  was  the  number  given. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I3o  you  feel  that  the  records  of  foundations  should  l>e 
open  to  public  examination  similar  to  such  restrictions  as  govern  public  ex- 
amination of  official  records  In  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  that  is  a  question  that  I  would  want  to  think  of  a  little 
bit,  I  do  not  know  really  whether  or  not  there  may  be  in  dealing  In  the 
work  of  the  foundation  a  good  deal  of  a  delicate  nature — I  mean  in  dealing 
with  individuals,  or  with  institutions — that  would  not  want  this  sort  of  help 
they  get  acknowletlged,  but  X  do  not  know  that  that  would  be  necessary.  • 

Chairman  Walsh.  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  consider  that  founda- 
tions— under  what  circumstances,  if  any,  do  you  consider  tliat  very  large  foun- 
dations might  become  a  menace  to  government  or  to  industry  or  to  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  education? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  could  readily  conceive  that,  of  course,  tliere  might — I  do — 
if  that  got  into  the  hands  of  narrow-minded  men ;  I  can  conceive  that  anything 
that  they  might  do 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  a  very  large  foundation  got  into  the  hands  of  narrow- 
minded  men,  or,  of  course,  men  of  anything  less  than  very  lofty  purposes?  H 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes.  ' 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  think  that  the.<4e  large  foundations  should  be  sub-  1 

ject  to  current  inspection  on  the  part  of  State  or  national  bodies? 
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Mr.  CrTTiNG.  I  do  not  see  why  tliey  should. 

Chairman  Waxsh.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  such  a  course  of  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  la  any  objection  to  It  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  so,  to  what  bodies  would  you  give  the  rluht  of  in- 
specting the  foundations'  records,  and  in  New  York  such  as  the  Uockefehor 
Foundation,  the  General  Education  Board,  tlie  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Teacliing,  and  the  (*arnegie  Corporation? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Never;  no. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Which  of  tlie  organizations  of  which  you  are  a  trustee 
has  received  funds  from  the  following  sources:  Carnegie  Foundation? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  think  any  institution  with  which  I  am  connecteil. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  think  of  any  institution. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  General  Education  Board? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  think  of  any. 

Chairman  Wai^sh.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  and  the  hurenu 
of  municipal  research. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  much  money  has  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  given  to 
the  bureau  of  municipal  research  altogether? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  should  have  to  figure  it  up.  I  can  give  you  all  those  details 
exactly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  could  not  approximate  it  offliand? 

Mr.  Cutttno.  Well,  there  would  have  been  gifts  from  time  to  time,  so  that  I 
might  refer  to  sonje  memorandum  I  have  I  brought  along  with  me,  and  per- 
haps that  \^ill  help  me  to  do  so.  Well,  I  sliould  say,  as  far  as  I  can  make  our 
with  my  additions  here,  a  little  less  than  Jfl(K),()(K>,  which  would  not  Include 
$30,000  that  is  provided  for  the  investigation  of  the  police  department  by  the 
current  committee  of  the  lawmaking  body,  which  money  was  dispensed  through 
the  bureau  of  municipal  research. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  in  mind  any  instances  in  which  public  em- 
ployees or  officials  have  been  discharge<l  or  removed  from  office  gi'owing  out  (»f 
the  criticism  made  by  the  reports  of  that  organization  of  municipal  research? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  department? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  Borough  of  Manhattan,  Mr.  Ahearn,  discharge^l  for  that 
reason  very  largely,  and  to  the  publication  of  a  report  from  his  department. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Commissioner,  or  rather  the  president  of  the  Borough  of  The 
Bronx — Haffen — was  removed,  and  that  was  through  the  agency  of  the  com- 
missioner of  accounts  with  whom  the  bureau  cooperated. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  employees  or  officers  of  any  municipal  corporation 
outside  of  the  city  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  really  could  not  recall  and  tell  you  now. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  statement  was  made  last  summer  that  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  had  in  addition  given  money  to  be  spent  by  officers  of  tlie 
bureau  as  trustees  although  not  given  directly  to  the  boanl  of  trustees  of 
the  bureau. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  you  have  any  knowledge  of  any  such  condition. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  did  not  remember  anything  of  that  kiutl  at  all  to  t)e  ex- 
pended as  truste-es  or 

•  Chairman  Walsh.  That  did  not  go  into  the  bureau  as  a  wiiole? 

IMr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  instance. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  the  General  Education  Board,  the  Rockefeller  Educa- 
tion Board,  ever  make  a  study  of  the  bureau  of  municipal  research? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Ever  make  a  study  of  it? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cutting.  They  have  l^een  familiar  with  it  from  its  inception. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  did  they  ever  make  a  specific  study  of  it? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Of  the  whole  bureau? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  the  bureau  of  municipal  research? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  did.  They  made  a  study  of  its  etUica- 
tional  activities. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Of  the  board  of  municipal  research? 

Mr,  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  bureau  asked  the  General  Education  Board  to  make 
a  study,  did  it? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  that  one  of  the  directors  of  the  bureau  did. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  director? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Dr.  Allen. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you,  as  an  ofticer  of  the  bureau,  see  a  copy  of  the 
General  Education  Board's  report? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yea. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  consider  its  conclusions  sound? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  not? 

Mr.  CxTTTiNG.  I  thought  it  was  too  superficial. 

Chairman  Walsh.  To^  thought  it  was  superficial? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Does  the  bureau — did  the  bureau  make  answer  to  the 
General  Education  Board? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  you,  as  chairman,  prepared  the  bureau's  answer,  did 
you  not? 

Mr^  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  kindly  summarize  for  the  commission  the 
answer  sent  by  the  bureau  to  the  General  Education  Board's  report? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  consisted  almost  entirely  of  opinions  of  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  bureau  as  they  were  submitted  by  the  representative  men  in  various 
cities  in  which  the  bureau  had  worked. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  send  copies  of  biu*eau's  answer  to  the  press? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  the  bureau's  answer  presented  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  bureau? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  was. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  read  aloud  to  them  so  that  they  were  familiar  with 
its  contents? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  was. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  the  bureau's  answer  given  to  any  newspaper  whatso- 
ever? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  General  Education  Board's  reply  was  given  to  the 
newspapers,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  was  not  the  report  published,  and  wei'e  there  any 
steps  taken  so  far  as  you  know  to  prevent  its  publication? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  was  intendetl  by  the  General  Education  Board  as  a  private — 
for  private  circulation  among  its  own  members  only,  and  it  was  regarded  by 
them  as  a  private  document 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  the  General  Education  Board  replied  to  the  bureau's 
answer? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  true  that  the  General  Education  Board's  report  was 
submitted  to  the  bureau  of  municipal  research  in  March,  and  the  reply  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Education  Board  early  in  April,  and  that  the  gift  to  the 
bureau  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  came  toward  the  end  of  June  or  the 
beginning  of  July,  1914? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  dare  say  that  those  are  approximately  the  dates.  I  can  nox 
recall  that  exactly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  statement  is  correct  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  I  do  not  know  the  date  any  amount  was 
received  from  the  foundation,  and  I  can  not  recall  It. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  understand  that  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr..  Is  a 
member  of  the  General  Education  Board,  of  Its  executive  committee ;  a  member 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  its  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  believe  so,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  organlzatioiL 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  understand  also  that  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy  is  a 
member  of  the  General  Education  Board  and  the  Rockefeller  Foxmdation  and  of 
the  respective  executive  committees? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  organi- 
zation of  those  bodies  at  all,  but  I  dare  say  he  is. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  remember  that  while  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
bureau  of  municipal  research  were  reading  aloud  the  General  Education  Board's 
report  on  the  bureau,  an  invitation  was  receive<i  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  by  tele- 
piione,  and  that  this  Invitation  asked  two  of  the  trustees  of  the  bureau  of  mu- 
nicipal research  to  meet  Mr.  Rockefeller  at  lunch  two  or  three  days  later? 

Mr.  Clttino.  I  do  not  recall  that.  It  may  have  been  at  any  time,  but  I  do  not 
recall  the  time  when  the  invitation  came  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  recall  there  was  such  an  invitation? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  To  which  trustee  of  the  bureau  did  this  invitation  come? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  came  to  me,  and  it  came  to  Mr.  Victor  Morawetz. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  written  to  this  commission 
that  at  this  time  Mr.  Morawetz  was  a  member  of  a  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  foundation.  Did  you  know  of  this  in  April  when  you  received  the  mes- 
sage through  Mr.  Morawetz  from  Mr.  Rockefeller? 

Mr.  Cutting.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Let  me  read  it  over  again,  because  it  is  a  question  sub- 
mitted, and  I  am  reading  a  written  question.  I  did  not  get  it  up  myself.  It 
was  gotten  up  by  a  member  of  our  staff. 

"  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  written  to  this  commission  that  at  this  time 
Mr.  Morawetz  was  a  member  of  a  special  committee  appointe<l  by  the  foundation. 
Did  you  know  this  In  April  when  you  received  the  message  through.  Mr.  Mora- 
wetz from  Mr.  Rockefeller?" 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  did  not  know  at  any  time  that  Mr.  Morawetz  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Can  you  tell  whether  the  other  trustees  of  the  bureau  of 
municipal  research  knew  this  fact  at  the  time? 

Mr,  Cutting.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  It 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  accept  the  invitation  and  meet  ^Ir.  Rockefeller 
two  days  later  at  luncheon? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  else  was  in  the  party? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  the  party  consisted  of  Rockefeller,  Murphy,  Morawetz, 
and  yourself? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  to  discuss  the  General 
Education  Board's  report  to  the  bureau? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  was  the  purpose? 

Mr.    Cutting.  I   would   like   to   read    a   memorandum    In    regard    to    that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Cutting.  If  you  d©  not  mind.  It  was  thought  it  might  be  inquired  about, 
and  I  put  my  recollection  down  on  paper :  "  In  the  spring  of  1914  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  jr.,  Invited  Mr.  Victor  Morawetz  and  myself  to  lunch  with  him  and 
Mr.  Flexner  of  the  General  Education  Board."  That  is  a  mistake.  He  was  not 
at  the  meeting.    Mr,  Flexner  was  not  at  the  first  lunch  that  we  had. 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  was  not? 

Mr..  Cutting.  Mr.  Flexner  was  not  there.  It  was  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy. 
When  we  met,  Mr.  Rockefeller  inquire<l  with  reference  to  the  financial  status  of 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  He  was  informed  that  the 
five-year  pledges  which  had  maintained  the  bureau's  work  expired  with  1914. 
He  then  expressed  his  warm  Interest  in  the  bureau's  local  work  and  said 
that  he  would  like  to  contribute  for  its  continuance  In  1915,  but  he  said  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  practice  of  the  bureau  of  undertaking  work  outside 
of  the  State  of  New  York  for  compensation,  nor  the  action  of  the  directors  of 
the  bureau  in  undertaking  to  deal  with  the  strictly  pedagogical  problems  In- 
volved In  the  management  of  the  public  schools.  He  stated  that  as  he  felt  that 
these  activities  of  the  bureau  were  prejudicial  to  its  usefulness  as  a  local 
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ifistltutioo  he  was  not  disposed  to  contribute  to  the  fond  of  the  bureau  so 
loDg  as  these  activities  were  continued. 

The  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  were  those  already  eutert&iaed  by 
Mr.  Morawetz  and  me  and  by  several  other  meml)ers  of  tlie  board  of  tmstees. 
For  several  years  members  of  the  board  Imd  l>€en  much  disturbed  on  accou&t  of 
controversies  wliich  had  arisen  in  conseQuence  of  the  activity  of  Dr.  Allen,  one 
of  its  directors,  in  connection  with  the  nmna^ement  of  the  schools  in  New 
York  City.  Certain  m^bers  of  the  board  had  indeed  resigned  1)ecause  of  their 
disapproval  ot  the  participation  c^  Dr.  Allen  in  pedagogical  controversies,  the 
bureau's  original  purpose  being  to  confine  itself  to  administrative  matters  and 
to  seek  from  specialists  the  expert  knowledge  required  by  the  city  in  dealing 
with  technical  questions.  Whether  right  w  wrong,  upon  the  issues  inv<Hved 
Dr.  Allen's  methods  for  promoting  the  adoption  of  his  views  were  object i<HUik>le 
to  the  trustees  and  had  completely  alienated  from  the  bureau  some  of  its 
warmest  friends  and  supporters. 

I  had  several  times  ^ea.«ioned  with  Dr.  Allen  and  attempted  to  show  him  the 
inexpediency  of  tlie  policy  he  was  pursuing,  and  finally  I  h&d  to  request  him 
to  make  no  more  public  utterances  in  the  pedagogical  conflict  wtdch  was 
going  cm. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  bureau  had  also  been  discussing  daring  the 
preceding  year  the  advisability  of  separating  tlie  work  of  the  bureau  outside 
of  New  York  from  the  New  York  work  and  of  organizing  an  independent  cor- 
poration to  carry  out  the  work  outside  of  New  York.  Several  plans  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose  had  actually  been  formulated  and  laid  before 
the  trustees  for  their  consideration. 

Tiierefore  when  Mr.  Rockefeller  expressed  the  views  which  he  did  he  found 
them  entirely  in  harmo>ny  with  those  of  Mr.  Morawetz  and  myself. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  a  report  was  made  of  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  as  it  was  found  that  members  of  the  board  were 
in  entire  agreement  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  the  views  expressed  by  him  his 
substantial  offer  of  cooperation  for  1915  was  welcomed. 

Chairman  Walsh.  One  minute  right  at  that  point.  What  was  the  offer  of 
cooperation? 

Mr.  Cutting.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  propose  $20,000  for  the  year  1915. 

**  However,  the  board  felt  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  it  would  be  unwise 
for  it  to  accept  gifts  subject  to  any  condition  which  might  restrict  tlieir  free<loui 
of  action  or  future  activities  of  the  bureau." 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  the  contribution  made? 

Mr.  Ci'TTiNo.  It  was  nuule  later  on  in  the  year ;  yea  It  was  made  for  1914. 
It  was  made  in  1914  after  It  was  found  that  the  bureau*s  activities  might  be 
supplemented  in  New  York  if  it  had  funds  for  that  year,  so  it  was  made 
In  1914. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  know  what  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was — that 
lunch — ^before  you  attended? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  know  that  tlie  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
dlsciK^s  the  General  Education  Board's  report  to  the  bureau  and  the  bureau's 
answers  ? 

Mr.  CuTTiwa  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  the  meeting  npon  your  initiative  or  Mr.  Hockefeller*s? 

Mr.  CuTTiNo.  Mr.  Rockefeller's. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Had  Mr.  Rockefeller  read  the  bureau's  aiwwer? 

Mr.  CuTTiKG.  He  bad  received  the  answer  that  morning,  but  whether  he 
had  read  it  or  not  I  can  not  say. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  gather  that  he  had  personally  read  the  General 
Education  Board's  report? 

Mr.  Cutting.  W>11,  I  have  gathered  it  from  what  he  said,  although  we  did 
not  discuss  it.    Vie  did  not  discuss  the  report  at  any  length  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  proportion  of  the  luncheon  time  was  given  to  the 
discussion  of  the  General  Education  Board's  report  and  the  Iwireau's  answer? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Very  little. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Sir? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Very  little. 

Chairman  W\\lsh.  Was  the  most  of  the  time,  then,  given  to  discussing  the 
bureau's  finances? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  bureau's  finances  and  its  activities. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Did  Mr.  Rockefeller  at  this  time  make  suggestions  as  to 
the  work  the  bureau  should  do  and  the  way  it  should  be  done? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No;  except  those  that  I  have  emimeratetl  in  this  manuscript 

Chali*man  Walsh.  Were  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  that  were  later 
embodied  in  a  formal  notice  to  the  trustees  of  the  bureau  of  municipal  research 
in  order  that  the  trustees  might  know  of  them  in  advance  of  a  board  meeting? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  the  suggestions  that  were  made  by  Mr.  Rockefeller 
at  that  meeting  put  in  writing? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes ;  they  were  put  in  writing ;  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  those  written  suggestions  in  your  files,  BIr. 
Cutting? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  kindly  submit  a  copy  of  them  to  the  commission? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Certainly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  much  was  ISlr.  Rockefeller  giving  to  the  bureau  of 
municipal  research  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Cutting.  In  1904  he  was  giving  $1,000. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  summarize  Mr.  Rockefeller's  proposal  regarding  the 
scope,  form  of  organization,  and  method  of  the  bureau  of  municipal  research. 

Mr.  Cutting.  He  never  made  any  special  expression  of  opinion  upon  the 
subject 

ChairixLan  Walsh.  I  will  ask  you  if  his  proposal  contained  the  following 
suggestions:   (1)  Discontinue  school  work  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Not  in  that  language;  I  am  quite  sure  not 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  in  any  language? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  am  quite  sure  he  never  asked  at  any  time  to  have  the  bureau 
discontinue  the  school  work.  He  did  object  to  the  technical  pedagogical  inter- 
ference of  the  bureau — I  won't  say  interference,  but  its  activities;  activities 
which,  as  I  have  stated,  were  very  objectionable  to  the  trustees. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Just  indicate  what  you  mean  by  the  technical  pedagogical 
work. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  I  mean  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  the  method  of  in- 
struction. 

Chairman  Walsh.  He  objected  to  that? 

Mr.  Cutting.  He  objected  to  that ;  yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  this  luncheon  ? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes;  at  his  luncheon. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  that  written  down? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  data. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  that  will  be  contained,  whatever  it  was,  in  that? 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  is  the  only  memorandum  there  is. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  will  ask  you  if  another  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  proposals  was  to 
discontinue  the  bureau's  current  publicities  through  postal  cards,  weekly  bulle- 
tins, and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Cutting.  He  made  no  condition  of  that  kind  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  he  object  during  that  conversation  to  the  bureau  issu- 
ing current  publications,  postal  cards,  and  weekly  bulletins? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No;  he  did  not  object.  He  did  object  to  the  form  of  a  good 
many  things,  the  form  of  which  had  been  objectionable  to  the  trustees. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  that  suggestion  as  to  the  form  of  the  publicity — ^bulletins 
and  postal  cards — contained  in  the  letter  that  you  are  to  submit  to  us? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  reference  made  to  It  at  all.  if 
I  remember  correctly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  he  object  to  separate  training  schools  from  the  bureau? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Did  he  object  to  a  separate  training  school — object  to  it? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  would  Imply  that  it  was  operating  a  training  school; 
therefore,  no. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  one  projected? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No.  There  is  a  school  that  was  part  of  the  bureau's  work,  a 
training  school. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  believe  you  have  already  stated  that  he  objected  to  any 
out-of-town  work  being  done  by  the  bureau? 

Mr.  Cutting.  He  thought  It  was  unAvise :  yes ;  inexpedient. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  prior  to  that  time  you  had  been  doing  outside  work 
in  the  municipalities  of  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Ctttttng.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Covering  in  its  general  scope  tlie  whole  country? 

Mr.  ('UTTIXG.  The  trustees  had  deteruilne<l  to  discontinue  it  as  a  part  of  the 
bureau's  work  and  to  organize  it  as  a  separate  organization. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  at  this  time  consider  the  proposals — tlie  objec- 
tions— of  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  objections  on  the  proposed  gift  of  $20,000? 

Mr.  Cutting.  They  were  such,  of  course. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Thoy  were  such? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  already  stated  the  objections  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller were  those  held  by  the  trustees,  there  was  no  objection  implietl  to  it  at  all. 

Chairman  W'alsh.  And  they  were  objections;  they  were  the  views  of  the 
board.  If  they  had  not  been  the  views  of  tlie  trustees  you  would  not  have 
gotten  the  money? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Would  not  have  gotten  the  money. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  trustees  discussed  them  as  conditions,  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  can  not  recall  really  how  the  discussion  ran,  but  it  was  the 
one  meeting  we  had. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Then  you  passed  a  vote  that  you  would  not  accept  the 
money  upon  conditions? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  When  did  you  pass  that  vote  with  reference  to  the  time 
that  this  luncheon  was  had  in  which  tlie  finances  of  the  institution  were  dis- 
cussed with  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  this  promise  of  $20,000  made? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  was  made  some  time  after  that,  of  course. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  shortly  after  that? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  can  give  you  the  re<-'ord,  but  I  really  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Could  you  approximate  it  within  a  week  or  a  month, 
or  how  long  after? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  should  say  within  a  month  or  so. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  the  vote  was  unanimous,  you  say? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  has  the  board  continued  its  work  in  connection  with 
the  New  York  public  schools? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  think  it  is  doing  anything  in  the  public  schools  now; 
I  do  not  know ;  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  thereafter  discontinued  its  work 
in  connection  with  the  New  York  public  schools? 

Mr.  CuiTiNG.  It  did.  I  do  not  think  that  at  that  time  it  was  doing  any  work 
in  connection  with  public  schools  at  all.  The  only  work  being  done  in  connec- 
tion with  public  schools  was  being  done  on  his  own  initiative  by  one  of  tlae 
directors. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  he  cease  doing  that  work  afterwards? 

Mr.  Cutting.  He  went  at  that  time  to  the  West. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Pie  went  out  W^est? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  So  there  was  no  more  work  of  that  kind  done? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  am  quite  sure  at  that  time  the  bureau  itself  as  an  institu- 
tion was  not  taking  any  part  whatsoever. 

Chairman  Walsh.  W^ho  was  the  trustee  who  was  doing  the  work,  and  who 
afterwards  went  out  West? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Dr.  Allen. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Has  the  bureau  itself  continued  its  publicity  through 
postal  cards  and  weekly  bulletins? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes.  It  is  not  doing  it  that  way,  but  it  is  now  issuing  a 
monthly — more  in  the  shape  of  a  magazine — a  larger  publication. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  the  magazine  contain  the  same  subject  matter — same 
general  subject  matter — as  the  postal  cards  and  bulletins  that  were  sent  out 
prior  to  the  luncheon  of  which  you  have  testified? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  differentiates  from  that  very  decideilly. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Very  different  from  what  you  were  doing  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Very  different,  Indeed.  That  was  exceedingly  objectionable  to 
the  bureau  trustees. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Commissioner  Weinstock  wishes  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  understood  from  your  testimony,  ^Ir.  Cutting, 
that  organized  labor  was  opposing  Industrial  training? 
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^Ir.  CxJTTTNO.  Yos,  sir. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  Well,  did  It  change  its  attitude  and  favor  It? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes;  as  far  as  doing  it  by  public  authority,  and  not  private. 
It  still  retains  its  opposition,  I  think,  to  privately  maintained  enterprises. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Tliat  is.  Its  present  attitude  does,  as  you  under- 
stand it,  oppose  private  industrial  training,  but  does  not  oppose  the  public  in- 
dustrial training. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes.  I  think  on  the  occasion  of  the  convention  of  the  federa- 
tion of  labor  in  Denver  about  three  years  ago,  it  took  the  position  that  it  was 
not  opposed  to  It  when  conducted  by  public  institutions. 

Commissioner  WEixsTorK.  Do  you  know,  and  can  you  tell  us  If  you  know, 
why  they  differentiate  as  between  private  and  public  Industrial  training  efforts? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  one  reason,  I  suppose,  was  that  they  saw  Industrial  train- 
ing was  coming,  and  they  knew  they  should  not  oppose  it.  I  know  of  no  other 
reason.    I  am  not  In  their  counsel. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  why  should  they  differentiate  between  private 
Industrial  training  and  public  Industrial  training? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  may  be  on  account  of  the  prejiidice  Involved  and  thinking 
perhaps  that  It  was  intended  to  supply  strike  breakers.  That  may  have  been 
one  of  the  reasons. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  is  there  any  good  reason  that  you  know  of, 
Mr.  Cutting,  why  Industrial  training  should  not  be  carried  on  by  the  State  In 
the  place  of  private  beneficence? 

Mr.  Cutting.  None  at  all. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  If  the  State  would  undertake  to  do  it,  would  your 
society  oppose  It  In  any  way? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Not  at  all ;  In  no  way. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  would  be  willing  to  retire  from  the  field  if 
the  State  would  perform  that  function? 

Mr.  CtTTiNG.  That  Is  the  fact. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  are  only  waiting  for  State  action? 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  Is  all.  There  was  an  objection,  I  think,  In  connection 
with  the  question  of  the  method  of  apprenticeship. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Are  those  connected  with  your  societies  making 
any  effort  to  get  the  State  to  Introduce  vocational  training? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No;  we  have  not  dpne  anything  in  that  respect  at  all.  It  la 
coming  slowly  under  the  board  of  education  now. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  T^at  is,  you  have  taken  no  action  cither  for  or 
against  It? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  heartily  approve  of  It  myself. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Of  course  you.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  us,  I 
take  It,  Mr.  Cutting,  realize  that  one  thing  that  adds  to  value  is  scarcity? 

Mr.  Ci'TTiNG.  Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner  Weinstociv.  If,  for  example,  gold  was  as  abundant  as  Iron  is 
and  iron  as  scarce  as  gold  now  is,  their  values  would  be  reversed;  and  that 
one  reason  why  mere  muscle,  pure  and  simple,  Is  of  less  value  than  skilled  labor 
is  because  muscle  Is  more  abundant  that  skilled  labor.  Now,  suppose  the 
situation  should  be  reversed,  Mr.  Cutting.  Suppose  by  virtue  of  vocational 
training  throughout  the  public  schools  that  there  should  be  an  oversupply  of 
skilled  labor  and  an  undersupply  of  unskilled  labor,  would  not  the  wage  rate 
be  likely  to  change? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  would  seem  likely  that  would  be  the  case,  but  yet  that  has 
not  been  the  experience  with  Germany,  which  has  gone  further  than  any  other 
country,  and  where  apparently  the  wage  rate  has  not  been  reduced  at  all ;  but 
that  is  a  country  of  industrial  training. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Is  that  not  because  in  Germany  production  has 
increased  even  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  graduates  of  their  technical 
schools?  That  if  they  had  gone  on  turning  out  as  many  trained  hands  as  they 
have  turneil  out  In  the  last  20  years,  and  production  had  remained  where  It 
was  20  years  ago,  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  that  has  not  happened  in  Germany,  because 
production  has  even  kept  ahead  of  the  number  of  skilled  workers? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  from  what  you  know  of  industrial  condi- 
tions in  this  country,  Mr.  Cutting,  do  you  think  that  there  Is  any  danger — any 
proximate  danger — of  even  having  an  oversupply  of  skilled  labor? 
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Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  it  is  a  long  distance  aliead  yet.  I  know  that  every 
spring  vast  numbers  of  artisans  come  over  here  from  the  other  side. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  Trained  workers? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Trained  workers. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Skilled  worl&ers? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Skilled  workers,  and  they  si^end  the  wh<^e  summer  over  liere, 
and  spend  enough  money  to  come  over  and  go  back,  and  take  just  so  much 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  untrained  Americans  wlio  ought  to  fc>e  trained 
to  do  that  work. 

Commissioner  Wei n stock.  Yoor  oj^nion,  then,  I  take  it,  is  that  so  long  as 
we  are  obliged  to  import  skilled  workers  from  abroad  to  supply  the  demand, 
there  is  no  danger  of  oyersupply  of  skilled  workers  being  sulfereil  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Tes ;  and  I  meant  to  have  with  me  to-day  tlie  number  of  those 
who  came  over  last  spring.  I  always  get  it  from  tlie  office,  but  I  have  not  got 
it  here. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  have  never  had  tlie  opportunity  of  analyzing 
the  immigration  to  this  country,  but  I  was  under  the  impression  tliat  compara- 
tively few^  skilled  workers  came  from  abroad,  and  that  those  who  came  were 
largely  persons 

Mr.  Cutting  (interrupting).  We  get  a  gooii  many  of  those. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  do  get  a  good  many  of  those? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Of  skllleil  workers? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  From  the  cities  of  Euroi>e? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes;  in  nil  trades. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  tliat  in  itself  is  an  evidence  that  we  have  an 
undersupply  of  skilled  workers? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  would  seem  so. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  So  you  have  no  fears  of  our  overdoing  it? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Not  for  a  long  time  yet  These  men  have  what  is  called  Inter- 
national union  cards  which  permits  them  to  work  anywhere,  and  tlie  young 
American  who  wishes  to  learn  a  trade  Is  shut  out. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  say  if  lie  wants  to  learn  a  trade  he  is  shut 
out? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Cutting.  By  the  unions. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  By  the  unions,  on  account  of  their  apprenticeship 
limitations? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  that  point  was  raised,  Mr,  Cutting,  while 
we  had  a  representative  of  organized  labor  on  the  stand,  I  don't  recall 
just  where,  whetlier  in  Washington  or  In  Clilcago,  and  the  answer  made  was 
this:  That  as  a  rule  the  employers  are  taken  into  consultation  when  the 
question  is  being  determined  as  to  how  many  apprentices  should  be  allowed; 
and  that  In  many  Instances  employers  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  limit 
placed  by  organlzetl  labor  on  aiH)rentlces ;  that  they  euiployetl  even  less  than 
the  trades-union  laws  permitted;  and  tliat  therefore  the  claim  that  American 
boys  would  be  admitted  into  American  trade  is,  like  Mark  Twain*s  death, 
grossly  exaggerated.    Now,  do  you  know  any  tiling  to  the  contrai-y? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  only  know  that,  for  instance,  we  get  500  or  600  young  men 
in  our  New  York  Trade  School  who  come  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  when  they  have  had  four  months  of  seven  hours  a  day  have 
acquired  a  good  deal  more  skill  at  their  trade  than  the  ordinary  journeyman. 
Thic  they  have  not  yet  got  the  flexibility  of  wrist  and  the  strength  of  forearm 
that  they  will  get  through  working  a  year,  but  with  four  months  vocational 
training  and  a  year's  practice  they  are  more  competent  than  the  average 
journeyman.  Yet  when  those  young  men  complete  the  course  and  come  out 
and  want  to  get  Into  the  union  they  can  not  get  a  helper's  card. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  on  the  part  of  the 
union  for  technical  training?  Is  not  the  apprenticeship  lessened  by  the  trades- 
union  on  that  account? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  the  apprenticeship  training  Is  from  four  to  five  years, 
and  during  the  first  year  a  young  man  is  not  allowed  to  even  toucii  a  tool. 
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Commissioner  WEiKftTocK.  Now,  here  are  two  lads  who  come  to  a  trade-union, 
one  graduated  from  a  technical  school  and  tlie  other  not ;  are  both  required  to 
serve  the  same  period  of  apprentice^up,  or  does  tlie  trades-union  give  an  allow- 
ance for  the  technical  training? 

Mr.  Cutting.  It  makes  absolutely  no  allowance  at  alL 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  It  does  not? 

Mr.  Cutting.  None  at  alL 

Commissioner  Weu; stock.  So  they  put  no  value  on  tlie  technical  training? 

Mr.  Cutting,  None  at  all. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  ascertain  the  reason 
for  trades-unions  taking  that  attitude  toward  the  graduates  of  technical 
schools? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Only  to  limit  the  number  of  those  w1m>  went  Into  the  trades. 
That  is  what  the  law  on  apprenticeship  Is  for^  tliat  for  two  years  the  young 
man  Is  kept  merely  In  the  position  of  an  unskilled  laborer,  and  is  not  allowed 
to  use  the  tools  In  the  ordinary  trade. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  if  that  is  so,  Mr.  Cutting,  what  Incentive  Is 
there  for  a  lad  to  enter  your  technical  schools? 

Mr.  Cuttino.  There  is  not  much.  I  mean  there  Is  not  much  with  reference 
to  the  large  cities ;  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  these  young  men  who  take 
this  training  that  come  from  other  sections  of  the  country  where  the  unions 
are  not  as  strong  as  in  New  York,  and  they  go  back  to  their  homes  or  back 
into  the  country  where  the  unions  are  not  so  strong,  and  then  they  come  back 
to  New  York  City  with  a  tinlon  card. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Then  they  really  have  to  Invade  trade-unionism? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes;  they  all  try  to  join  the  unions  as  soon  as  they  can. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  you  think  trade-unionism  is  justified  in  taking 
this  attitude? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  appreciate  the 
standpoint  of  the  unions.  Many  of  the  men  in  them  are  along  in  years  and 
have  families,  have  children  dependent  upon  them,  and  they  argue  they  have 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  say,  "  Why  should  we  encourage  young  men  to 
take  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths?"  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  that 
society  at  large  ought  to  encourage  It. 

Commls^oner  Weinstock.  Well,  then,  you  think  that  the  trade-unionist  Is 
very  much  like  the  rest  of  us  In  being  absolutely  opposed  to  monopolies  except 
our  own? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Exactly. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  How  would  you  overcome  that  situation? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  In  the  first  place,  I  think,  of  course,  it  is  one  of  the  by- 
products of  the  closed  shop.    I  do  not  believe  In  the  closed  shop  a  bit. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  do  not  believe  in  the  closetl  shop? 

Mr.  Ctttino.  No. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  are  your  objections  to  the  closed  shop? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Will  you  allow  me  to  resid  a  few  words  I  have  here? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yps,  sir. 

Mr.  Cutting.  •*  I  thoroughly  believe  In  tra(lo<?-unionIsm.  So  long  as  we  lack 
peal  cooperation  between  employer  and  employ e<l  It  Is  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  wage  earner.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  in  the  closed-shop  policy, 
and  for  their  ot^ti  sakes  I  hope  the  unions  will  soon  come  to  discern  its  dan- 
gers. I  am  persuaded  that  this  same  policy  under  different  names  has  ap- 
peared In  nearly  every  phase  of  society  in  every  age,  and  that  Its  temporary 
success  invariably  demoralizes  those  who  adopt  It.  It  Is  discoverable  In  com- 
merce, in  Industry,  In  politics,  and  in  religion.  In  the  last  two  it  has  been 
particularly  mischievous.  In  politics  we  call  It  *  the  machine,'  and  It  all  tends 
to  create  dependence  upon  the  partj*  lash  rather  than  on  party  merit. 

"In  relijrion  it  ts  sometimes  called  * orthodoxj-,'  and  It  hiis  too  often  led 
religious  organizations  to  treat  their  *  open-shop  *  members  as  unions  treat 
nonunion  workmen.  In  Industrj'  its  success  can  only  lead  to  the  deterioration 
in  the  value  to  society  of  the  tradesman  as  a  producer  and  a  citizen.  With 
the  closed  .shop  In  successful  operation  he  does  not  neeil  merit  to  as.sure  his 
employment,  for  he  can  limit  the  supply  of  skllletl  labor.  In  this  city  several 
unions  have  adopted  the  eNpe<lient  of  high  Initiation  fees  to  keep  down  their 
numbers,  and,  as  you  probably  know,  the  term  of  apprenticeship  is  arbitrarily 
fixed  at  from  four  to  five  years  In  order  to  increase  the  dlflUculty  In  entering  a 
trade.    At  the  same  time  the  number  of  apprentices  is  rigidly  restricted.     In 
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the  electrical  joiirnojrmnn's  trnde  employers  are  only  permittee!  1  apprentice 
to  every  10  journeymen.  In  the  plumbing  trade  the  number  of  helpers  in  the 
shop  can  not  exceed  the  number  of  Journeymen.  After  two  years  he  has  to 
pass  an  examination  before  a  Joint  committee  of  employers  and  Journeymen. 
If  he  passes  he  becomes  an  *  improver/  and  Is  at  liberty  to  get  any  wages  he 
can  secure  from  his  employer,  but  without  help  from  the  union.  After  two 
years  more  he  becomes  a  Journeyman.  During  1914  only  16  helpers  became 
Improvers.  In  the  sheet-metal  workers'  trade  only  one  apprentice  is  allowed 
for  every  four  men.  In  the  marble-cutters'  trade  one  apprentice  is  allowed  In 
every  shop  and  one  additional  to  every  five  extra  cutters,  carvers,  and  setters 
employed  until  the  number  of  apprentices  reaches  10,  which  is  the  limit.  In 
this  trade  the  apprentice's  pay  is  $4.60  a  week  the  first  year  and  rises  until 
it  gets  to  $2  a  day  for  the  fourth  year.  The  carpenters  only  allow  1  apprentice 
for  every  10  journeymen ;  the  same  conditions  apply  in  the  Industry  of  metal- 
covere<l  doors  and  windows  and  elevator  manufacture. 

"  It  Is  perfectly  possible  for  a  young  man  to  perfect  himself  as  a  Journeyman 
by  a  trade-school  training  of  four  months,  seven  hours  a  day,  and  a  year's  ex- 
perience as  a  helper.  He  is,  however,  denietl  a  union  helper's  card  in  this 
city,  no  matter  how  great  his  proficiency. 

"  Whether  the  tradesmen  who  take  the  civil-service  examination  In  this  city 
are  representative  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  their  measure  of  capacity  Is  not 
very  creditable  to  American  tradesmenship.  We  have  every  year  a  large  im- 
migration of  foreign  tradesmen  who  readily  secure  employment  and  find  It 
profitable  to  travel  across  the  ocean  and  back  in  the  autumn  with  earnings  that 
ought  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  home  industrials.  Certain  it  is  that  the  closed- 
shop  policy  and  the  limited  membership  in  the  union  result  In  deterring  our 
young  men  from  learning  trades.  Many  of  them  unquestionably  drop  out  dur- 
ing their  apprenticeship,  discouraged  with  the  difllcultles  and  the  unnecessary 
delay  In  acquiring  a  trade.  For  the  first  two  years  of  the  apprenticeship  in 
some  trades  they  are  not  even  allowetl  to  handle  tools. 

"As  long  as  these  by-products  of  the  closed  shop  continue  in  this  city  our 
expectations  of  the  value  to  Industrialism  of  trade  instruction  will  not  be 
realized.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  recently  opeueil  vocational  public 
schools  have  attalne*!  to  the  popularity  that  we  anticipated.  I  think  that  a 
statistical  Inquiry  should  also  be  promptly  started  by  the  board  of  education 
to  discover,  as  far  as  possible,  how  many  of  the  youths  who  would  take  trade 
instructions  actually  reach  the  ranks  of  Journeymen, 

"  That  many  tradesmen  are  now  out  of  employment  does  not.  In  my  opinion, 
lndi(*ate  a  continuous  oversupply  of  labor.  I  am  persuaded  that  building  enter- 
prise Is  sufl'ering  from  a  rate  of  wages  In  some  trades  that  has  defeated  its 
own  ends.  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  to  have  wage  earners  enjoy  as  large  an  Income 
as  possible,  but  I  believe  that  the  bricklayers*  wage  of  $5.60  per  day  has  gone 
far  to  make  building  so  unprofitable  as  to  partially  paralyze  the  Industry,  and 
I  think  he  will  make  more  money  annually  from  the  increased  activity  In  the 
trade  if  he  were  receiving  $4.50  a  day  instead  of  $5.60. 

"At  the  present  moment  I  believe  we  can  start  a  building  boom  If  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  plumbers,  Ironworkers,  stonecutters,  and  steam  fitters  would  agree  to 
cut  their  wages  15  per  cent  for  the  next  12  months. 

"  In  expressing  my  views  about  the  closetl  shop,  I  am  not  Inappreclate  about 
the  viewpoint  of  the  wage  earner.  To  him  the  immediate  personal  advantage 
Is  the  great  desiratum,  and  this  the  closed  shop  seems  to  promise,  but  that  this 
policy  should  be  encouraged  by  employers  seems  to  me  to  be  most  shortsighted 
and  positively  demoralizing." 

Commis.sioner  Weinstock.  You  spoke  of  certain  unions  that  fixed  the  high 
Initiation  fees  in  order  to  discourage  membership  and  in  order  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly. Can  you  state  any  specific  instances,  for  the  information  of  the  commis- 
sion, of  unions  which  have  established  those  initiation  fees? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  they  all  have  an  Initiation  fee  of  at  least  $50,  and  some 
as  high  as  $100. 

Commissioner  W^einstock.  PMfty  dollars  Is  the  minimum? 

Mr.  CiTTTiNo.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  practically  all  trades? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  "Weinstock.  In  the  building  trades? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  they  let  the  bars  down  to 
the  extent  that  a  young  man  can  pay  $10  down  and  $10  a  month,  ]!kly  impression 
is  that  a  large  number  of  our-  young  men,  who  are  about  as  fine  a  class  of 
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Americans  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  country,  95  per  cent  of  thera  being  American 
born,  Jump  out  because  they  find  they  can  not  get  employment  in  their  trades 
on  accoxmt  of  the  unions,  and  thus  lose  the  benefits  of  the  education  they  have 
acquired;  and  I  think  our  public  schools  are  going  to  suffer  from  that  same 
thing;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  some  inquiry  should  be  instituted  right  away 
to  see  how  many  graduates  of  our  vocational  schools  become  Journeymen. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  The  Inference  of  your  statement'  is  that  trade- 
unionism  is  not — stands  not  only  for  the  closed  shop  but  for  the  closed  union? 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  is  a  by-product  of  the  closed  shop.  It  could  not  happen 
with  the  open  shop. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Would  you  object  to  the  closed  shop  If  there  was 
an  open  union?  If  all  decent,  respectable  men  were  admittetl  into  the  union 
on  a  small  Initiation  fee,  with  small  weekly  dues,  would  you  then  object  to  the 
closed  shop? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  think  that  the  closed  shop  could  exist  without  the 
other;  I  think  it  Is  the  foundation  of  all  the  other.  We  have  a  union  known 
as  a  preferential  union  among  the  cloak  makers  that  was  the  open  shop,  and  it 
is  the  most  successful  union  In  the  city.    It  has  no  Initiation  fee. 

Commissioner  W^ein stock.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  preferential  union 
has  the  open  shop.  What  I  understand  by  preferential  union  was  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Brandels. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  should  perhaps  not  have  spoken  of  open  shop,  but  there  was 
absolutely  no  Initiation  foe.  Anyone  can  Join  the  union,  and  so  far  as  prefer- 
ence Is  concerned  It  can  not  demand  that  its  members  alone  shall  be  supplied. 
If  they  can  not  supply  them,  they  may  go  outside. 

Commissioner  W^einstock.  W^hat  I  understand  It  to  bo  in  the  cloak  trade  Is 
that  the  employer  agrees  to  give  the  unionist  preference  and  will  employ  non- 
unionists  only  when  a  unionist  Is  not  available? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  But  if  the  unionists  are  available.  It  becomes  prac- 
tically a  closed  shop? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes ;  only  the  employer  has  the  right  at  any  time  to  discharge 
anybody  who  has  no  merit,  and  they  employ  people  with  merit. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  you  understand  that  under  the  closed-shop  plan 
the  employer  has  a  right — the  privilege  to  discharge  an  Incompetent  man? 

Mr.  CuTPiNG.  In  the  steam  fitters'  trade  he  does  not  have  anything  to  say 
about  the  employment  of  his  helpers — the  union  employer — and  he  has  to  pay 
them  $3  a  day. 

Commissioner  W^einstock.  Regardless  of  merit? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No  ;  I  suppose  for  bad  behavior  he  is  thrown  out. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  If  the  workman  Is  inefllclent,  he  can  not  discharge 
hhn? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  say  that  he  can  not  discharge  him,  but  he  has  to  take 
the  man,  whether  efliclent  or  Inefficient,  certified  by  the  union ;  he  has  no  voice 
in  that. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Cutting. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Prof.  Commons  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Apparently  the  impression  one  would  get  from 
your  answer  is  that  this  donation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  to  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation was  the  Influence  which  changed  very  fundamentally  the  policy  of  the 
bureau  of  municipal  research  with  reference  to  three  or  four  points. 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  Is  a  mistake.    I  do  not  think  I  said  that,  Prof.  Commons. 

Commissioner  Commons.  W^hat  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Has  any  public 
statement  been  made  to  the  effect  that  his  Influence  or  the  Influence  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  was  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Has  any  statement  of  that  kind  been  made? 

Commissioner  Commons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  I  rather  think  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Allen  yesterday,  if  I 
remember  rightly. 

Commissioner  Commons.  At  what  time  was  such  a  statement  made? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  at  a  time  when  his  term  of  office  had  ended  with  the 
bureau. 

Commissioner  Commons.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  was  after  the  expiration  of  his  fiscal  year ;  I  think  about 
the  first  meeting  in  October. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Do  you  remember  what  the  charge  was  he  made? 
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Mr.  Cutting.  No;  I  have  forj^otteu,  but  I  thiDk  it  appeared  iu  a  letter  he 
made  public.     He  offered  bis  resignation  at  that  time. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Was  any  reply  made  by  you  or  the  board  of  tbe 
bureau  of  municipal  research? 

Mr.  Cutting.  At  tbat  time? 

Commissioner  Commons.  Tes. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  thinlc  any. 

Commissioner  Commons.  You  have  stated  here  that  you  had  determined  upon 
a  policy  practically  the  same  as  that  which  Mr.  Rockefeller  approved  of  at 
some  time  prior. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Oh,  yes. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Had  you  ever,  as  a  board,  approved  the  policy 
which  Mr.  Allen  w^as  conducting,  which  you  then  changed? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No;  I  do  not  think  at  any  time  at  all.  The  fact  Ls,  tiiat  I 
had  reasoned  with  him  at  several  times,  and  finally  forbade  him  to  appear  in 
the  public  print  as  representing  the  bureau  in  any  controversy. 

Commissioner  Commons.  What  controversy  was  that? 

Mr.  Ct^TTiNG.  In  a  pedagogical  controversy  going  on  at  that  time  between 
those  that  repre.senteil  an  investigation  made  of  the  board  of  education  and 
Profs.  Conness  and  Moore. 

Commissioner  Commons.  What  time  did  the  board  begin  its  activity  througli 
Dr.  Allen  in  investigating  the  public  schools? 

Mr.  Cutting.  The  bureau  never  at  any  time  took  any  part  in  that  contro- 
versy, except  in  so  far,  of  course,  as  it  was  involved  by  the  fact  tliat  tliLs 
controversy  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Allen. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Did  your  board  make  any  appropriation  of  any 
budget  to  enable  him  to  make  that  investigation? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  do  not  recall  that  it  did.  I  think  whatever  ex|;)ense  there 
was — and  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  expense  in  matters  of  that  kind — came 
under  the  general  heading  of  the  bureau's  activities.  I  can  only  say  it  was 
exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  trustees  of  the  board,  and  on  more  tlian  one 
occasion  Dr.  Allen  had  endeavored  to  get  me  to  take  part  in  the  controversy 
and  I  had  declined. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Was  it  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  board  during 
this  time  that  that  should  not  be  kept  up? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Oh,  yes. 

Commissioner  Commons.  And  why  had  not  action  been  taken  earlier,  Mr. 
Cutting? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Out  of  consideration  for  Dr.  Allen.  All  the  trustees  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  him  at  that  time  and  all  liked  him.  He  was  more  involve<l 
in  that  tlian  anything  else;  that  is,  his  particular  gift  was  pedagogy  and  he 
devoted  himself  more  to  that  than  anything  In  the  bureau  at  all. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Now,  the  bureau,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  trus- 
tees, made  a  distinction  between  pedagogical  questions  and  administrative 
questions? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Do  you  consider  that  the  administrative  functions 
of  the  public  schools  come  under  your  legitimate  field? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Entirely  so. 

Commissioner  Commons.  But  not  their  pedagogical  affairs? 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  are  going  to  take  that  up  at  an  early  date — the  adminis- 
trative side. 

Commissioner  Commons.  For  what  reason  did  you  feel  that  he  should  not 
enter  into  the  pedagogical  questions? 

Mr.  CiTTTiNG.  On  account  of  its  technicalities.  No  one  of  the  trustees  was 
at  all  familiar  with  the  pedagogical  side  of  the  subject,  and  it  was  thought 
too  complicated  and  abstruse  for  us  to  give  the  time  required  to  understand  it. 
We  did  not  want  to  do  it,  and  could  not  do  it. 

Commissioner  Commons.  In  the  administrative  questions  did  you  give  time 
to  that  or  leave  it  to  the  directors? 

Mr.  Cutting.  To  the  directors,  who  reported  from  time  to  time  to  the  board. 

Commissioner  Commons.  But  you  approved  of  them? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Commons.  What  caused  you  to  be  more  informed  on  that  class 
of  questions? 

Mr.  Cutting.  They  were  easier  for  us  to  understand  as  trustees. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Wliy? 
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Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  you  are  an  educator,  and  these  are  simple  problems  to 
you — the  pedagogical ;  but  to  those  who  are  not  educators,  they  are  really  very 
abstruse.    I  know  nothing  about  tt  myself. 

Commissioner  Commons.  That  is,  you  consider  that  the  trustees  feel  that 
they  are  business  men,  and  feel  that  they  should  not  go  into  the  pedagogical 
field? 

Mr.  CuTTiNo.  That  is  it  exactly.  For  instance*  we  hare  had  a  large  and 
important  work  going  on  for  some  time  past  with  reference  to  the  relative 
cost  of  the  public  service  by  the  Edison  Co.  and  the  city,  and  we  have  employed 
experts,  not  being  ourselves  sufficiently  expert  to  go  into  that  question. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  files  of  this  publicity 
material  as  to  which  you  objected?  Also  of  the  kind  of  reports  or  investiga- 
tions which  were  being  made  of  the  school  system,  which  you  objected  to,  for 
our  exhibits? 

Mr.  Clttting.  I  do  not  think  they  were  pnblishetl  in  reports  of  any  kind  at 
all.    The  trustees  took  no  part  in  that  at  all. 

Commissioner  Commons.  I  mean  the  publicity  matter  that  was  being  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Allen,  which  you  said 

Mr.  Cutting  (interrupting).  I  would  have  to  get  tliat  from  clippings  from 
newspapers  and  letters  over  Dr.  Allen's  signature. 

Commissioner  Commons.  And  postal  cards? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Cards  and  newspaper  articles. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Would  not  your  office  have  files  of  all  publicity 
material  that  has  been  sent  out? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Tes» 

Commissioner  Commons.  Could  we  have  exhibits  selected  from  tltem? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes;  you  can  send  anyone  and  he  will  be  allowed  to  go  nil 
through  the  files  and  pick  out  what  he  likes. 

Commissioiier  Commons.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  particular  ques- 
tion of  publicity  that  you  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  agreed  was  not  advisable. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  can  give  you — ^you  can  go  over  all  the  flies  we  have  in  our 
oiRce — anyone  you  send  down  can  get  all  the  facts  you  want.  We  objectetl 
to  it  on  account  of  its  phraseology  and  style  which  seemed  cheap  and  unw^ortliy 
of  the  bureau  of  municipal  research. 

Commissioner  Commons.  It  was  simply  on  account  of  its  cheapness? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Were  there  any  other  objections  to  it? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Those  were  the  main  objections.  At  one  time  we  did  object 
to  a  good  deal  that  appeared  in  those  things  and  passed  a  resolution  that  those 
bulletins  should  contain  nothing  except  clippings  from  newspapers.  l>ecause 
there  was  a  good  deal  that  came  to  us  at  that  time  that  was  objectionable, 
and  we  had  to  shut  down  on  it  in  that  way. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Regarding  the  publications  you  objected  to,  were 
the  bulletins  gotten  out  by  the  bureau  imder  Mr.  Allen's  direction^  that  in- 
volved the  bureau  in  this  pedagogical  controversy? 

Mr.  Cutting.  There  were  so  many  that  came  out,  because  they  came  out 
weekly;  but  I  do  not  recall  all  of  those.  I  do  not  remember  really  what  ap- 
peared on  that  subject 

Commissioner  Commons.  I  suppose  your  answer  about  furnishing  them,  is 
the  same  as  the  other? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes ;  I  can  look  over  them,  but  I  would  rather  that  you  would 
go  over  what  we  have  and  select  what  you  want. 

Commissioner  Commons.  That  would — we  would  then  be  sending  a  man  to 
determine  as  to  what  was  your  thought,  and  that  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cutting.  What  would  you  like  to  have  exactly? 

Commissioner  Commons.  I  would  like  to  know  the  kiiKl  of  publicity  ami  tlw» 
kind  of  investigation  which  your  board  thought  was  not  a  proper  thing  to  be 
sent  out 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  will  try  to  find  out  and  send  it  to  you. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Which  will  be  your  own  selection? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  will  try  and  find  some  and  send  it  to  you.  I  might  say  that 
that  kind  of  publicity  has  already  cost  us  one  of  the  most  valuable  menilier.'t 
of  our  board,  who,  after  a  number  of  protests,  finally  resigned. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Was  Mr.  Allen's  resignation  based  on  your  discon- 
tinuance of  this  policy? 

Mr.  Cutting.  His  resignation  was  based  on  the  fact  that  he  liad  been  in- 
formed that  he  would  not  be  reelected  a  director  at  tlie  expiration  of  his  term. 
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Gouimissioner  Commons.  On  what  grounds? 

Mr.  Cutting.  That  we  did  not  want  his  services  any  longer. 

Commissioner  Commons.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  found  his  metliods  objectionable. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Which  methods? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Nearly  all  of  them ;  His  relation  to  public  officials,  his  manner 
of  approaching  almost  everybody  interested  in  the  work.  He  had  made  so 
many  enemies  for  us  in  our  work  that  if  he  had  not  discontinued  his  connec- 
tion with  the  bureau  we  should  have  gone  to  the  wall  soon. 

Commissioner  C^ommons.  In  what  sense  would  you  have  gone  to  the  w^all? 

Mr.  Cutting.  He  had  created  and  succeeded  in  creating  such  a  body  of  op- 
])osition  to  us  of  people  who  objected  to  the  methods  of  the  bureau  because  of 
the  methods  of  Dr.  Allen  that  we  were  not  only  losing  friends,  but  making 
enemies  very  rapidly  in  New  York. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Then,  what,  in  your  own  way  of  putting  it,  would 
be  the  part  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the  foundations  which  he  represented — 
what  part  or  Influence  did  they  have  In  this  general  situation  of  discontinuing 
this  work  and  of  discontinuing  Mr.  Allen's  services? 

Mr.  Cutting.  He  never  made  any  protest  against  Dr.  Allen  at  all  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  bureau. 

Commissioner  Commons.  He  never  what? 

Mr.  Cutting.  He  never  made  any  protests  about  the  connection  of  Dr.  Allen 
with  the  bureau. 

Commissioner  Commons.  There  was  action  by  the  bureau  itself? 

Mr.  Cutting.  By  the  bureau  itself  entirely.  He  never  made  any  suggestion 
at  that  time  whatsoever. 

Commis-sioner  Commons.  How  about  your  policy,  then,  with  reference  to 
these  public  investigations,  investigations  of  these  schools  and  other  things? 
What  was  the  influence  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  as  against  what  the  board 
had  determined  as  their  own  policy? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  don't  think  I  quite  follow  you,  Professor.  I  don't  quite  un- 
derstand your  question. 

Commissioner  Commons.  The  question  is,  this  action  of  the  board  was  taken 
after  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  promised  this  $20,000. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Now  to  what  extent — ^you  say  you  had  made  up 
your  mind  before  that  time  to  take  the  same  action.  To  what  extent  did  his 
influence  as  against  the  board's  action  determine  the  policy — the  final  policy? 
I  just  want  to  see  how  you  would  state  it  in  your  own  way.  The  issue  is  very 
square  and  very  plain  there  and  it  is  a  very  important  consideration  if  tre- 
mendous fortunes  of  this  kind  are  to  dominate  men  like  you  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  you  in  these  lines  of  public  work. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Precisely. 

Commissioner  Commons.  And  I  wish  you  would  state  definitely  in  your  own 
way  how  you  think  that  situation  affected  you  in  those  lines  of  work? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  I  can  say  this,  that  it  affected  me  so  far  as  this:  That 
we  did  not  quite  see  how  we  were  going  to  continue  on  such  a  scale  of  work 
as  we  had  been  in  the  past,  in  1915.  We  had  been  considering  a  number  of 
policies,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller's  suggestion  that  he  would  give  us  $20,000  a 
year — at  least,  $20,000  in  1915 — was  a  very  gracious  proposition  to  us,  no  doubt. 
And  as  we  found  that  his  view  about  the  continuance  of  the  bureau  were 
those  already  entertained  by  us,  we  were  glad  to  accept  it  immediately.  What 
his  proposition  did  probably  was  to  bring  to  a  head  the  somewhat  nebulous 
condition  of  the  bureau  at  that  time,  I  am  afraid  the  trustees  are  a  little 
too  busy  men.  It  was  rather  hard  for  us  at  times  to  get  a  meeting;  and  this 
brought  to  a  head  the  issue  that  we  had  been  considering  for  some  time. 

Commissioner  Commons.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  The  situation,  as  I  have  got  it — it  is  difficult  to 
hear  over  there — is  this,  Mr.  Cutting:  The  Rockefeller  fund,  through  what- 
ever channels  it  may  have  been,  offered  you  $20,000  with  certain  conditions 
attached  thereto.  The  trustees  of  your  institution  immediately,  by  unanimous 
vote,  refused  to  accept  the  money  with  the  conditions.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Then  you  immediately  proceeded  to  correct  every 
one  of  those  conditions,  so  that  the  money  could  be  given  virtually  without  any 
conditions,  and  it  was  given  and  you  immediately  accepted  it.    Is  that  it? 
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Mr.  Cutting.  No;  I  don't  think  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  case,  be- 
cause that  implies,  of  course,  that  we  changed  our  minds,  wliich  was  not  the 
case.  We  did  not  change  our  minds.  Our  minds  had  already  been  made  up 
on  these  identical  subjects. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  Well,  is  that  a  statement  of  the  results  that  were 
attained  regardless  of  whether  you  changed  your  mind  or  not? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Well,  even  then — no,  it  is  incorrect.  Our  policy  was  changed 
in  this  respect  only :  The  one  man  in  the  bureau  who  had  been  conducting  this 
policy  to  which  we  objected  In  reference,  to  pedagoging  the  public  schools  at 
that  time  went  West.  No  one  else  in  the  bureau  had  been  conducting  it,  and 
no  one  else  of  the  trustees  wanted  to  conduct  it,  and  when  he  left  and  went 
W^est  it  ceased. 

Commissioner  Gakbetson.  Well,  where  did  you  stand  on  the  basis  of  your 
first  resolution  that  you  would  not  accept  the  money  with  conditions  attached, 
and  your  second  action  accepting  it  when  you  had  beforehand  complied  with 
those  conditions? 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  stood  just  exactly  as  I  have  said.  That  proposition  had 
made  a  little  more  concrete  in  our  minds  what  had  before  been  a  little  bit 
nebulous,  and  we  had  determined  to  carry  out  a  policy  to  which  we  were  all 
agreed.  No  conditions  when  the  money  came  to  use  were  attached  to  it 
at  all. 

Commissioner  Garbetson.  Would  not  a  parallel  condition  be  that  if  a  church 
was  a  member  of  a  certain  denomination  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it 
belonged  to  that  denomination  it  could  not  get  certain  money,  and  would  refuse 
the  money  that  was  offered  it  if  it  changed  its  denomination,  and  it  spurned 
the  offer,  and  then  changed  its  denomination  and  took  the  money. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Not  if  that  religious  organization  had  before  determined  that 
it  was  going  to  join  the  other. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Wherefore,  if  you  had  already  determined,  what 
was  the  necessity  for  the  declaration  of  refusing? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Because  we  knew  that  it  would  be  put  up  to  us  exactly  In  that 
way,  and  we  did  not  choose  to  condition  ourselves  from  any  future  gifts  that 
might  come  to  us. 

Commissioner  Gabketson.  And  you  proceeded  to  free  yourselves  from  that 
necessity? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  a  question  or  two  further  along  that  line,  so  that 
T  may  i)erhaps  get  a  little  better  understanding.  Now,  one  of  the  objectionable 
things  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  this  examination  of  municipalities  and  of  local 
bodies  of  government  outside  of  the  State  of  New  York;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  In  a  sort  of  nebulous  manner  the  trustees  w^ere 
objecting  to  that  also.    That  Is  correct,  is  It? 

.Mr.  Cutting.  We  have  before  us  two  distinct  plans,  yes,  for  the  organization 
of  that  particular  work  on  a  separate  basis  which  the  trustees  at  that  time 
■were  considering. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Now,  the  gift  of  $20,000,  among  other  things,  brought 
that  immediately  to  a  head? 

Mr.  Cutting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bureau  has  not  discontinued  that 
work.  So  that  the  conditions  of  that  gift  have  not  been  compiled  with.  It  Is 
to-day  carrying  on  work  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  it  going  to  discontinue  it? 

Mr.  Cutting.  We  are  going  to  let  it  go  slowly,  by  degrees,  I  think,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  not  got  the  capital  to  maintain  It.  It  requires  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  capital,  of  course,  because  our  men  have  to  be  paid,  and 
we  have  to  wait  for  the  municipalities  to  pay  us,  and  we  have  got  involved 
somewhat  too  deeply. 

Chairman  Walsh.  On  the  day  of  this  luncheon  an  investigation  was  being 
made  by  the  municipal  bureau  experts  in  Colorado,  including  an  Investigation 
into  the  juvenile  court  presided  over  by  Judge  Ben  B.  Llndsey? 

Mr.  Cutting.  My  Impression  is,  so  far  as  I  recollect  that,  that  that  was  being 
conducted  by  the  bureau  of  municipal  research  founded  in  Denver  by  citizens  of 
Denver,  and  we  were  supplying  them  with  a  certain  number  of  men. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  that  was  the  way  you  supplied  men  always,  wasn't 
it,  to  other  organizations  outside  of  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Cutting.  No,  because  it  rarely  happened  that  we  go  where  our  organiza- 
tion has  been  effected.    They  will  get  together  a  few  citizens,  say,  and  provide 
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three  or  four  thousand  dollars  or  so;  but  my  impression  was  at  that  time  and 
is  to-day  that  there  was  a  local  bureau  of  municipal  research  and  that  it  had 
a  number  of  our  men  working  for  it 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  your  experts  of  the  board  of  municipal  research  tJiea 
were  in  the  State  of  Colorado  on  the  date  of  this  luncheon? 

Mr.  CxjTTiNQ.  Very  lilted' ;  I  do  not  recall.  We  were  carrying  on  the  work  at 
that  time  on  rather  a  large  scale  all  over  the  country. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  or  did  not  the  investigation  at  Denver  include  an 
investigation  of  Ben  B.  Llndsey,  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Denver? 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  don*t  know  at  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  the  result  of  that  investigation  in  your  office? 

Mr.  CirrriNG.  It  may  be ;  I  have  never  seen  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  whose  particular  clmrge  would  that  report  be? 

Mr.  Clttino.  That  would  l>e  the  director  of  the  bureau  now. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  is  tliat? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Dr.  Cleveland. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  kindly-  submit  tliat  report  if  you  can  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Certainly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Thank  you. 

(See  Cutting  exhibit.) 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Weinstock  has  a  question. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  The  statement  has  just  been  made  to  me,  Mr. 
Cutting,  by  a  labor  representative,  who  shows  me  his  card  as  a  member  of  the 
painters*  and  decorators*  association,  that  the  statement  that  tlie  minimum  fee 
for  initiation  Is  $50.    He  tells  me  that  in  his  union  it  is  $5. 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  think  ho  is  entirely  rl^ht  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
with  the  painters.  I  think  their  wages  are  entirely  too  low,  whether  on  account 
of  the  fault  of  their  organization,  because  it  is  not  as  strong  as  it  ought  to  be, 
I  can  not  say.  They  get  only  $3.50  a  day,  and  they  ought  to  get  $4  or  $4.50. 
Tliey  can  not  keep  up  their  union  anyhow;  and  with  reference  to  the  painters, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  is  right. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  will  be  excused,  Mr.  Cutting,  an<l  kindly  submit 

Mr.  Cutting.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  I  can  get  a  reference  to  all  the  various 
things  you  want  me  to  furnish  you. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  our  organization  contemplates  turning  over  to  you 
and  calling  your  particular  attention  to  the  particular  things  we  tmve  been 
asking  you  about. 

Mr,  Cutting.  There  is  something  you  wanted  of  me  to-morrow. 

Cliairman  Walsh.  Well,  I  asketl  you  particularly  for  to-morrow  for  the  report 
on  Colorado  by  the  experts  that  were  making  that  examination  at  the  time 
that  this  discussion  and  acceptance  took  place. 

Mr.  Cutting.  Yes;  if  we  have  that  In  the  office  you  shall  have  that  to- 
morrow. 

Chairman  Walsh.  If  you  find  it  in  the  office,  will  you  kindly  ask  Mr.  Cleve- 
land to  drop  over  liere  so  we  may  ask  him  a  question  or  two  about  it? 

Mr.  Cutting.  Certainly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  will  be  excused  temporarily,  and  thank  you  for  your 
patience. 

We  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock,  to  meet  in  this 
room. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.80  o'clock  p.  m.  of  this  Thursday,  January  28,  1915,  an  ad- 
journment was  taken  until  10  o'clock  a.  ni.  of  Friday,  January  29.  1915.  to  meet 
in  the  aldermanic  chamber.) 

New  York,  January  20,  JOio — 10  a.  m. 

Present:  Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioners  0*Connell,  Lennon.  Harriman. 
Ballard,  Weinstock.  Garrotson,  and  Commons. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  commis.*«ion  will  please  come  to  order.  The  hoiise 
will  be  In  order,  please,  and  we  will  now  procee<l. 

Dr.   Eliot. 

TESTIXOKY  OF  DR.  CHAKLES  W.  ELIOT. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  state  your  name. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  your  business  or  profession,  plea.se. 

Dr.   Eliot.  Education. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  Wlw^re  do  you  reside,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  General  £<lucation  Board,  es- 
tablished by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  Rockfell^  Foundation  and  the  sanitary  com- 
mission conducted  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  am  of  all  three. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  connected  with  any  other  boards,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Any  other  boards? 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  which  Mr.  Rockefeller's  benefactions  take  part? 

Dr.  Eliot.  No  other  boards.  I  am  connected  with  various  other,  boards,  of 
course,  but  not  in  connection  with  the  Rockefeller  interests. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  understand.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  bureau  of  social 
hygiene? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Of  the  American  Social  Hypiene  Association ;  yes ;  I  am. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Tou  were  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching  I  l)elleve. 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  was. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  you  during  1908  a  member  of  both  the  General 
Education  Board  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  think  I  was.  I  am  not  perfectly  sure,  but — yeti ;  I  must  have  l>een 
for  about  a  year  a  member  of  both. 

Cliairraan  Walsh.  Are  you  now  a  member  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  am.* 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  name  any  other  foundations  established  by  &Ir. 
Carnegie  of  which  you  are  now  a  member. 

Dr.  Eliot.  No  other. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  believe  it  is  to  the  public  interest  to  have  interlock- 
ing directorates  among  the  private  foundations  of  large  active  foundations, 
Doctor? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Interlocking  directorates? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Meaning  by  that  a  large  number  of  the  same  persons  serv- 
ing on  the  different  boards  of  the  large  foundations. 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  suppose  it  contributes  to  efficiency  in  a  gootl  many  of  these 
endowments  for  the  same  men  of  experience  serving  more  than  one  l>oard. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  there  any  circumstances  under  which  you  would  con- 
sider it  Inadvisable  to  have  interlocking  directorates  of  that  sort? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  have  no  experience  of  any  such — I  have  no  observation  of  any 
such  conditions. 

■  Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  have  in  mind  any  circumstances  under  which,  hav- 
ing the  same  directors  upon  the  different  boanls.  ill  might  come  about,  bad  re- 
sults might  come,  either  from  the  point  of  the  persi>ns  not  being  able  to  give  the 
proper  personal  attention  to  the  duties  of  all  of  the  boards  or  from  impressing 
the  viewpoints  in  one  upon  the  other? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  only  observations  I  have  made  on  that  point  are  that  in  some 
of  the  endowments  with  which  I  have  been  connected  the  offices  have  been  under- 
manned, partly  in  consequence,  I  think,  of  the  efforts  to  employ  the  same  men 
in  more  than  one  capacity,  the  result  being  that  the  men  so  employed  are  over- 
worked, can  not  transact  efficiently  the  business  of  the  different  endowments. 

Chairman  Walsh.  With  the  large  numl>er  of  the  country's  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  educators  to  drnw  from.  Doctor,  do  you  think  that  there  is 
any  substantial  reason  for  having  the  same  men  serving  upon  different  boards, 
leaving  aside  for  the  present  those  that  might  be  considered  extra  efficient  or 
with  a  peculiar  knowledge? 

Dr.  Eliot.  It  has  seemed  to  me  in  those  boards  with  which  I  have  been  con- 
nected that  the  most  efficient  men  were  the  men  of  widest  experience — largest 
experience — and  that  there  was  great  value  In  keeping  such  men  In  constant 
service,  and  as  wide  a  service  as  Is  physically  practicable.  It  has  not  been  my 
observation  that  there  is  any  abundance  of  such  men  in  the  American  community. 

Chairman  Walsh.  It  has  been  shown  here.  Doctor,  that  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Greene,  and  Mr.  Gates,  until  a  short  time  ago,  are  on  earli 
of  the  three  foundations  established  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  on  the  sanitary 
commission,  as  well  as  on  Mr.  Fo<»kefeller's  personal  staff.  These  men  also 
constitute  largely  the  majority  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  foxmdatlon,  its 
financial  committee.  Its  nominating  committee,  and  the  exenilve  committee  of 
the  General  Education  Board.  Do  you  consider  that  is  desirable  Interlocking 
in  this  particular  Instance? 
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Dr.  Eliot.  I  do  not,  because  those  men  yon  have  mentioned  have  not  the 
physical  strength  to  bear  such  compllcate<l  and  constant  lal)or.  That  Just  illus- 
trates what  I  mean  by  saying  that  I  have  seen  often  endowments  rendered  less 
effective  because  they  were  undermanned ;  that  is,  did  not  employ  men  enough 
for  their  work,  and  that  is  just  the  case  now  with  the  Rockefeller  endowments. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  much  attention  do  you,  as  trustee.  Doctor,  find  it 
necessary  and  possible  to  give  to  the  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
the  work  of  the  General  Education  Board? 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  Is  a  little  difficult  to  define,  the  amount  of  attention  one 
gives,  but  I  find  it  possible  to  attend  all  of  the  meetings  of  these  boards,  and  to 
read  all  their  reports,  and  to  inform  myself  generally  with  regard  to  their 
functions.  I  have  given  a  very  substantial  portion  of  my  time  since  1908  to  the 
Rockefeller  boards,  a  substantial  portion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  CJould  you,  in  a  general  way,  Doctor,  state  about  what 
part  of  your  time  is  given  to  the  duties  that  you  have  performed;  that  is, 
meeting  with  the  boards,  advising  with  them  through  correspondence  or  other- 
wise, or  any  other  matter  that  might  suggest  itself  to  you? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  General  Education  Board  I  have  been  a  member  of  since 
1908,  and  they  have  at  least  three,  and  sometimes  four,  meetings  a  year,  and 
they  are  long  and  strenuous  meetings.  The  members  of  the  board  are  always 
provided  beforehand  with  reports  upon  the  work  to  be  done  at  the  coming 
meeting,  and  throughout  the  year  they  receive  a  series  of  reports  of  the  work 
going  on.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  read  all  these  reports.  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  whatever  time  is  nee<le<l.  For  instance,  yesterday  I  was 
in  a  meeting  of  the  General  Education  Board  from  half  past  10  until  5,  and 
it  was  a  fully  occupied  meeting,  and  its  doings  related  to  subjects  which  I 
have  always  been  very  much  interested  in.  I  take  a  keen  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  board  consequently.  They  relate  to  education,  public  health, 
and  sanitation. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  educators  have  been 
unduly  influenced,  .whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  their  educational 
views  or  methods  by  their  desire  to  secure  funds  of  the  General  Education 
Board  or  the  Carnegie  Foundation? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Influence  in  a  bad  direction? 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  any  direction;  and,  if  so,  how.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  have  known  many  instances  in  >vhich  presidents  of  colleges 
and  technical  schools  were  influenced  by  the  policy  of  the  General  Education 
Board,  but  I  never  knew  of  any  bad  influence;  it  has  always  been  for  good. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  indicate,  if  you  will,  Doctor,  along  what  lines  they 
were  influenced,  either  as  broad  and  general,  if  it  suggests  itself,  or  specifically 
if  you  can  think  of  instances. 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  have  known  gentlemen  seeking  gifts  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  to  be  very  much  informed  as  to  the  method  in  which  they  could 
procure  great  gifts  for  education,  not  only  from  the  General  Education  Board, 
but  others.  I  have  known  their  efforts  to  be  greatly  stimulated  toward  getting 
money  from  others  as  well  as  from  the  Rockefeller  board.  I  can,  i)erhaps,  illus- 
trate that  by  saying  what  happened  to  myself  before  I  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Education  Board.  Indeed,  I  think  it  was  before  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  was  created  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  sr.  We  were  engaged  in  the 
medical  school  of  Harvard  University  in  erecting  new  buildings  of  great 
utility  and  beauty,  and  we  were  also  very  much  concerned  in  how  we  should 
be  able  to  live  in  those  buildings  after  we  had  got  them,  because  we  had  not 
the  means  of  carrying  on  those  buildings  in  the  proper  manner.  I  hoped  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  sr. — it  was  before  the  institution  of  the  General  Education 
Board — would  give  us  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  With  a  committee  of  the 
uKHllcal  faculty  I  applied  for  a  gift,  without  specifying  the  amount,  and  sup- 
ported this  application  with  a  statement  of  what  the  buildings  were  going  to 
cost,  how  much  money  we  had  got  toward  them,  how  much  money  I  supposed 
it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  have  to  maintain  and  live  in  those  buildings,  and 
what  we  got  toward  that  charge.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Starr  Murphy  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  sr.,  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  he  examined  the 
whole  institution  in  all  its  details,  its  resources,  its  funds,  its  management  He 
also  Inquired  into  the  general  management  of  their  property  and  funds  by  the 
president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College — that  is,  the  charter  body,  chartered 
in  1650,  which  holds  all  the  property  of  our  university  and  manages  it  After  an 
examination  of  three  weeks  he  went  away  and  left  me  with  the  statement  that 
he  was  going  to  prepare  a  report  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  sr. 
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A  few  weeks  later  I  was  invited  to  come  to  the  Rockefeller  office  in  tills  city 
for  an  interview  with  Mr.  Starr  Murphy  and  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  sr.,  did  not  appear.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  was  the  spokesman  at 
this  meeting,  and  he  told  me  that  our  calculations  of  what  would  be  necessary 
to  have  in  hand  as  a  fund  to  support  those  buildings  and  live  in  them  effec- 
tively— that  my  calculations  were  not  correct;  that  it  would  take  more  than  I 
supposed,  but  that  if  Harvard  University  and  its  friends  would  raise  $875,000 
more  than  they  had  raised — ^they  had  already  raised  a  considerable  sum — that 
his  father  would  give  the  Harvard  Medica]  School  $1,000,000,  either  to  use  on 
buildings  or  to  hold  as  an  endowment.  Now  that  at  the  moment  was  somewhat 
discouraging;  but  it  was  a  very  valuable  instruction  to  me  and  to  Profs.  Bow- 
ditch  and  Warren,  who  accompanied  me.  I  accepted  the  condition  on  the  spot, 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller's  purpose  as  indicated  by  his  son  was  carried  out  after  we 
had  raised  $875,000  more.  We  then  proceeded  to  finish  those  buildings  and  live 
in  them,  and  the  statement  made  to  me  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  was 
absolutely  justified.  He  was  right  entirely  in  the  instruction  he  gave  me  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  job  which  I  had  in  hand. 

Now,  I  have  known  a  good  many  other  presidents  of  colleges,  technical  schools, 
and  so  forth,  much  instructed  in  those  w^ays  by  the  agents  and  ofiicers  of  the 
General  Education  Board ;  that  is,  their  function  in  that  respect  seems  to  me  a 
very  useful  one.  The  result  can  be  seen  in  facts  which  are  published  and,  I 
doubt  not,  are  before  the  commission.  By  giving  away  $72,000,000  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  the  General  Education  Board  has  brought  into 
e<lucation  additional  amounts  to  the  extent  of  $117,000,000 ;  that  is,  in  ali  nearly 
$200,000,000  have  been  put  into  American  education  through  the  working  of  the 
General  Education  Board  since  1902.  You  see,  it  is  a  young  board ;  it  was  not 
really  endowed  until  1905. 

I  hope  I  have  answered,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  think  that  covers  it.  Doctor,  do  you  feel  entirely  free 
to  criticize  publicly  the  report  of  the  General  Education  Board? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  published  r^wrts? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Perfectly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Did  you  see  the  report  of  1902  to  1914  before  it  was  pub- 
lished? 

Dr.  EuoT.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  did  you  first  see  the  report,  please? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  think  it  was  about  a  fortnight  ago ;  about  10  days  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  when  was  it  published? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  don't  know  the  date  when  it  was  published. 
It  was  printed  when  I  saw  it — ^fully  printed  and  bound. 

Chairman  Walsh.  When  was  your  attention  first  called  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  to  be  a  report? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  think  it  was  three  years  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Three  years  ago? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  should  think  so.  The  General  Education  Board  discussed  the 
matter  of  annual  reports  and  expre.ssed  a  desire  to  have  the  officers  prepare  an 
annual  report;  and  the  first  one  would  necessarily  go  back  to  the  beginning, 
which  covers  several  years.    I  think  that  was  three  years  ago. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  there  formal  action  taken  at  the  meeting  of  the  board, 
Doctor,  with  respect  to  this  subject  of  issuing  annual  reports? 

Dr.  EuoT.  Not,  I  should  think,  three  years  ago.    I  think  that  was  informal. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  was  informal? 

Dr.  Eliot.  But  there  has  been  formal  action  taken.  I  think  it  was  a  year  ago, 
or  perhaps  last  May ;  I  don't  remember ;  but  there  was  formal  action  taken. 

Chairman  Walsh.  This  was  the  first  formal  report,  was  it,  that  was  issued 
by  the  board  of  education — the  General  Board? 

Dr.  Eliot.  No. 

Chairman  Walsh.  This  1902  to  1914? 

Dr.  Eliot.  No  ;  not  the  first  report  issued ;  certainly  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  other  reports  were  is.sued,  please? 

Br.  Eliot.  The  charter  requires  that  an  annual  report  should  be  presented  to 
•one  of  the  commissioners  at  Washington.  I  don't  remember  the  precise  official 
to  whom  that  report  is  to  be  presented,  but  the  charter  requires  that. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  had  there  been  annual  reports  issued  each  year  in 
conformity  with  the  charter? 
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Dr.  Eliot.  In  conformity  with  the  charter  always. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  those  reports  in  full  or  ^tomlsed  appear  !n  fh\n  pub- 
Ucatioa — this  report  of  1902  to  1914;  this  hook  which  has  been  piubllshed? 

Dr.  Eliot.  They  can  not  have  the  same  otnier,  of  oefuise,  as  this  report,  cover- 
ing 12  years ;  but  the  annnal  report  made  to  the  Government  official  at  Washing- 
ton covers  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  board — ^not  In  detail,  of  coarse,  bat 
covers  the  whole  financial  account  of  the  board  and  its  general  doings.  Bat 
that  is  a  charter  reqnisition  and  did  not  proceed  trem  the  board  at  all. 

Ohairman  Walsh.  Has  ^e  Genei;^!  Education  Board  recently  nndertaken  a 
survey  of  the  sdioois  of  Maryland? 

Dr.  Elhit.  It  has  not  undertaken  the  investigation  as  yet,  but  It  has  made 
preliminary — taken  preliminary  steps  toward  doing  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Upon  what  request  is  that  being  done,  Doctor,  if  there 
is  any  request? 

Dr.  EuoT.  There  was  a  request  from  persons  representing  the  State,  but 
I  don't  know  who  they  were. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Wad  there  a  State  commission  on  education  appointed  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  which  made  that  request? 

Dr.  Bliot.  Was  there  not  one? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes.  Didn't  the  request  come  from  the  State  commission 
on  education  of  Maryland? 

Dr.  EuoT.  I  don't  know ;  I  don*t  remember  tiiat  I  heard  from  whom  it  came. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  the  State  of  Maryland  to  pay  a  part  of  the  ex- 
penses and  the  General  Education  Board  a  part? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  think  that  is  the  arrangement. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  know  what  part  the  General  Education  Board  is 
to  pay — what  proportion,  and  what  proportion  is  to  be  borne  by  the  State? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  do  not.    I  have  heard ;  but  I  don't  remember. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  this  work  projected  in  the  State  of  Maryland  any  de< 
parture  from  the  policy  of  the  General  Education  Board  In  the  past? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Hardly  to  be  called  a  departure;  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  the  General  Education  Board  in  general.  But  it  Lb  a  departure 
in  the  sense  that  this  is  a  new  undertaking  for  the  General  Education  Board. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  you  present  when  the  action  was  decided  upon? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  was. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Will  you  please  state  the  nature  of  the  study  that  Is  to 
be  made  and  whether  or  not  you  have  personally  gone  over  the  plan  of  that 
study  and  the  instructions  given  to  the  investigaitors  of  the  board. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Certainly  not.    I  should  not  regard  that  as  my  functiOB. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Whose  duty  would  it  be  to  do  that? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  nearest  person  to  it  was  Dr.  WalUice  Buttrlck,  the  secretary. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  see  any  essential  difference^  so  far  as  the  power 
to  affect  freedom  of  thought  and  study  is  concerned,  l>etween  the  foundation 
that  conducts  investigations  like  the  Institute  for  Medical  Research  and  the 
foundation  that  gives  money  to  colleges  or  other  agencies? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Do  I  see  any  difference 

Chairman  Walsh.  Any  essential  difference,  so  far  as  the  power  to  affect 
freedom  of  thought  and  study  is  concerned? 

Dr.  Eliot.  No ;  I  did  not  see  any  difference  between  truth  seeking  in  either 
case. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  yon  think  that  the  same  agencies  which  give  the 
money  should  conduct  the  investigations? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Do  you  refer  to  such  investigations  as  the  Rockefeller  Institu- 
tion conducts?    I  do  not  understand  tlie  scope  of  the  question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  am  trying  to  ask  the  question  in  a  general  wtvy  and  not 
trying  to  apply  it  to  any  particular  foundation.  The  question  is:  Do  you 
think  that  the  same  agencies  which  give  away  the  money  should  conduct  the 
Investigations? 

Dr.  Eliot.  It  seems  to  nie  quite  impossible  that  the  same  agencies  that 
supply  the  money  should  conduct  tlie  investigation.  Such  investigations  as 
are  conducted  by  the  Rockefeller  Institute  require  the  life  labor  of  men  ex- 
pert in  the  high^t  degree.  And  persons  or  boards  who  provide  the  ukmjic^,  for. 
those  Investigations  would  be  absolutely  incompetent  to  conduct  the  invest!-, 
gatlons  themselves.  ,i:. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  few  general  questions  on  labor — 
labor  subjects,  Industrial  subjects — Doctor. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes,  sir. 
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Cluirman  Walsh.  What  Information  do  you  consider  that  a  gtockholder  or 
a  director  shouUl  ix)8sess  concerning  labor  conditions  in  the  Industry  In  which 
he  is  a  stockholder  or  director? 

Dr.  Ekjorr.  The  more  the  better  I  should  say.  But  my  observation  as  a  share- 
holder to  a  very  limiteil  extent  Is  that  tlie  shareholder  has  not  any  Information 
as  a  rule,  and  he  gets  no  information. 

Chairman  Waush.  In  your  opinion  to  what  extent  are  the  directors  and 
stockholders  of  a  coriMxration  res|x>nslble  for  labor  conditions  which  exist  in 
the  industries  In  which  they  hold  stock  and  act  as  directors? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Shareholders  do  not  seem  to  me  responsible  at  all  unless  their 
attention  is  drawn  to  an  existing  evil  or  wrong;  unless  their  attention  is  for- 
cibly drawn  to  an  existing  evil  or  wrong.  Then  they  may  have  some  respon- 
sibility to  Induce  efforts  to  correct  that  evil  or  wrong.  In  general  the  share- 
holders do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  capable  of  giving  any  intelligent  attention 
to  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  institutions  or  factories,  mines,  etc.,  in  which 
their  money  Is  invested. 

The  directors  are  more  responsible,  but  the  chief  responsibility  of  directors 
has  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  selec-tlou  of  their  agents,  the  immediate  manager. 
It  is,  I  suppose,  quite  impossible  for  directors  generally  to  do  more  than  that, 
and  their  responsibility  is  therefore  chiefly  that,  in  my  view. 

I  ought  to  say,  however,  that  I  have  no  experience  whatever  in  business 
directorates  and  never  was  a  member  of  one  and  am  only  an  outsider  as  an 
observer. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  course  those  questions  are  asked  you,  Doctor,  rather 
from  the  standpoint  of  your  general  studies  and  your  contact  with  such  matters. 

Dr.  EiLiOT.  Yea. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  an  educational  way.  of  course.  According  to  your 
standards  what  would  you  consider  to  be  proper  labor  conditions  as  regards 
the  following  points:  First,  length  of  working  day? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  there  could  be  any  general  rule  on 
that  subject ;  the  industries  differ  so,  that  what  is  a  reasonable  day*s  work  in 
one  industry  is  a  wholly  unreasonable  one  in  another.  And  therefore  I  hope  that 
the  community,  the  American  community  at  least,  which  values  liberty  very 
highly,  would  be  able  to  avoid  uniformity  of  legislation  on  that  subject.  Uni- 
formly is  almost  invariably,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  an  evil ;  it  is  a  horrid 
e>'il  in  education,  for  instance,  and  therefore  I  have  been  inclined  to  believe  we 
ought  not  to  seek  to  make  a  day's  work  uniform  in  all  our  different  industrien. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  would  you  consider  to  be  a  proper  or  necessary 
yearly  income  for  unskilled  workmen? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  suppose  that  depends  entirely  on  where  he  lives.  The  desirable 
income,  the  necessary  income,  in  the  United  States  is  very  different  from  what 
it  is  in  Germany ;  it  is  very  different  again  from  what  it  is  in  China. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Well,  applying  the  question  specifically  to  this  country. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Solely  to  the  United  States? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes. 

Dr.  EuoT.  I  have  verj'  little  obser^-ation  of  fact  on  that  subject.  I  once 
wrote  an  account  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the  native  people  of  the  island  of 
Mount  Desert,  and  undertook  to  descrilje  their  mode  of  life,  and  the  money  the 
man  of  a  family  needed  to  earn  in  cash  during  the  year  in  order  to  support 
suitably  well  his  family.  I  made  a  large  number  of  inquiries  as  to  the  amount 
of  cash  earnings  of  the  men  that  I  knew  there.  I  live  in  Mount  Desert  in  the 
summer,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  man  had  his  house,  his  cottage, 
and  a  garden  and  a  wood  lot,  those  things  at  that  time — this  was  perhaps  30 
years  ago — cost  very  little  in  Mount  Desert,  and  any  young  man  could  get  the 
necessary  cost  of  those  equipments  in  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  his  coasting 
and  fishing.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  $250  in  cash  earnings  was  sufficient 
for  the  family.  I  called  a  family  five  on  the  averaga  This  statement  of  mine, 
when  printed^  was  criticized  in  two  ways:  The  richest  family  in  the  community 
which  I  was  describing  complained  that  I  had  put  this  cash  receipt  much  too 
low.  And  finally  the  daughter  of  the  house  alleged,  "We  spend  much  more 
than  that  in  the  year.  We  have  got  a  house  and  garden  and  wood  lot.  and  we 
need  more  than  $250  a  year."  I  pointed  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  she  belonged 
to  the  richest  family  on  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  at  Bar 
Harbor.  The  community  in  which  I  live<l  Is  10  miles  from  Bar  Harbor.  She 
acknowledged  that.  I  then  asked  her  how  much  her  family  needed  in  cash 
earnings,  of  the  husband  and  father.  She  said:  "Why,  we  sometimes  spend 
as  much  as  $400."    That  was  a  very  intelligent  family  and  l>est  to  do  in  that 
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part  of  the  island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  town  treasurer,  one  of  the  most 
a(hnirable  citizens  I  have  ever  known,  serving  his  town  as  town  treasurer  for 
over  30  years,  told  me:  "Mr.  Eliot,  you  have  made  n  bad  mistake  In  that 
account  you  have  given  of  our  people ;  $250  is  altogether  too  high.  They  do  not 
get  it.  And  first  nobody  lives  in  this  town  that  is  cold  or  hungry  in  winter." 
That  is  just  one  town,  a  very  desirable  town,  and  the  ocaipations  of  the  people 
are  desirable ;  that  is,  they  are  out-of-door  men,  on  the  water  and  in  the  woods — 
out-of-door  occupations.  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  what 
the  proper  answer  to  the  question  you  have  asked,  sir,  is.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  minimum  sum  of  earnings  of  husband  and  father  is.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  will  take,  for  illustration,  the  city  of  Boston.  What 
would  you  say  as  to  that? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  say  because  I  have  not  the  facts,  and 
I  have  never  seen  any  presentation  of  the  facts  In  that  matter  which  sat- 
isfied me. 

For  instance,  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  what  the  proper 
or  desirable  spending  of  a  family  of  five  for  food  is.  I  have  always  been  very 
much  Interested  in  public-health  questions,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  diet  of 
tlie  ordinary  American  working  family  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  It  should, 
and  is  not  the  best  diet  from  a  health  point  of  view.  I  am  quite  sure  of  that 
latter  point.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  in  all  walks  of  life  eat  a  great  deal  too 
much  and  particularly  a  great  deal  too  much  meat,  and  therefore  all  elements 
of  the  necessary  cost  of  food  for  a  family  of  laboring  men  seem  to  be  ques- 
tionable, or  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  observation  or  study,  or  what  access  have  yon  had, 
to  information  which  indicates  to  you  the  amount  of  meat  that  is  used  by  the 
families  of  workmen  here  In  the  city  of  New  Tork,  or  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
or  the  workers  in  the  steel  industry  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  have  only  had  the  facts  presented  In  such  reports  as  the  survey 
of  Pittsburgh,  for  Instance,  In  the  reports  of  the  boards  of  health  and  of  Insti- 
tutions where  a  diet  Is  prescribed — the  usual  source  of  information  on  this 
point,  but  no  opportunities  of  observing. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  observe<l — ^you  have  observed  of  course,  Doc- 
tor, the  modern  trend  of  taking  care  of  persons  who  meet  with  accidents  in 
Industries,  as  evidenced  by  what  are  called  workmen's  compensation  acts,  I 
believe. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes. 

Cimirman  Walsh.  According  to  your  opinion,  what  do  you  believe  the  proper 
compensation  for  Industrial  accidents,  beginning,  say,  with  the  loss  of  an  arm, 
the  loss  of  both  eyes,  the  loss  of  life,  or  permanent  disability? 

Dr.  Eliot.  What  amount  should  be  paid? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  what  amount  approximately  should  be  paid  for 
those  things,  considering  the  modern  standards  of  living? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  answer  that  I  am  not  familiar  with 
life  insurance  statistics  or  with  accident  Insurance  really.  I  have  rejoiced 
very  much  In  the  Institution  of  accident  insurance,  but  I  think  the  Germans 
have  gotten  very  much  ahead  of  us  in  that  respect. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Briefly  and  generally,  in  what  particular,  Doctor,  have 
the  Germans  advance<l  further  than  we  have? 

Dr.  Eliot.  They  seem  to  me  to  have  started  first,  to  begin  with,  and  In  the 
next  place  their  arrangement  for  the  division  of  the  cost  of  things  Is  a  just 
one  ana  sound  in  all  respects — ^good  business  as  well  as  good  humanity.  ' 

Chairman  W^alsh.  According  to  your  standards.  Doctor,  what  would  you 
consider  to  be  the  age  and  conditions  under  which  children  should  be  employed 
in  industry? 

Dr.  Eliot.  My  standards  in  that  respect  relate  altogether  to  health,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  health  of  children.  I  think  It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  child  hot 
to  take  part  in  the  earning  of  the  living  of  the  family,  so  to  speak,  and  in  the 
household  work  and  in  the  fann  work.  That,  from  my  i)oint  of  view,  as  a 
teacher,  as  an  educator,  is  the  great  difllculty  that  the  urban  communities  suffer 
from,  the  great  difliculty  in  education  I  mean.  The  child  on  a  farm  hits  a 
chance  to  work  in  that  healthy  way  in  the  helping  of  the  family.  A  ctty  child, 
with  the  factory  system  in  the  city,  has  no  such  chance.  My  belief  Is'thbt 
children  should  never  be  employed  In  any  machine  industry  Indoors — Should 
never  be  employed  in  a  machine  Industry  indoors. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  When  you  say  "  chlUlren,"  Doctor,  what  age  limit  do  yon 
fix,  or  is  there  any  difference  as  to  sexes? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  believe  the  school  age — the  age  of  compulsory  going  to  school, 
which  is  usually  in  this  country  14  years,  is  a  pretty  sound  basis,  scientific 
basis,  but  personally  I  should  desire  that  that  limit  be  raised  for  all  factory 
industries.  I  believe  16  is  as  low  a  limit  of  age  as  should  be  used  in  factory 
industry. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  attitude.  Doctor,  toward  the  organization 
of  employees  into  labor  unions  for  the  alleged  protection  of  themselves  and  for 
the  advancement  of  their  interests? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  am  of  course  very  much  in  favor  of  that ;  I  believe  in  the  organ- 
ization of  labor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  upon  what  information  or  experience  is  your  atti- 
tude based? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  suppose  it  is  very  probably  based  upon  my  considerable  observa- 
tion of  the  value  in  all  higher  professions  of  organization;  in  all  the  higher 
professions  there  is  organization.  I  do  not  mean  like  unions,  but  they  are 
organized,  all  the  higher  professions  in  which  men  work  and  enjoy  their  pro- 
fession and  its  prospects,  they  have  organizations  for  promoting  those  Interests ; 
and  the  trades  and  various  labors  in  which  men  have  common  interests — it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  they  should  be  similarly  organized. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  features  of  present-day  labor  union  organization 
activities  would  you  consider  to  be  socially  undesirable  as  you  have  observed 
their  creation  and  development? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Certain  policies  of  the  unions  have  long  seemed  to  me  to  be  very 
undesirable,  not  only  for  the  community  but  for  their  own  ihembers;  and 
my  theory  has  been  that  the  greatest  injury  done  to  the  community  through 
the  members  of  the  unions  were  in  these  respects :  The  closed  shop,  the  boycott, 
union  label,  limited  output.  I  think  those  are  the  four  I  have  believed  to  be 
policies  of  the  unions  which  were  seriously  injurious  to  the  community,  and 
more  Injurious  still  to  the  members  of  the  unions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  As  a  result  of  your  observation  and  experience,  Doctor,  do 
you  believe  that  industrial  discontent  in  America  is  increasing  or  decreasing? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  have  seen  neither  one  nor  the  other  lately.  I  do  not  know 
whether  during  the  last  five  years  the  unrest  has  been  increasing  or  decreasing, 
but  before  that  time  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  increasing.  Conditions  have  been 
very  extraordinary  of  late,  and  I  really  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  going 
up  or  down,  the  general  unrest. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Up  until  w^hat  time  did  you  say  it  was  increasing.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Eliot.  About  four  years  ago,  I  think  it  was ;  up  to  that  time  I  felt  it  had 
been  increasing,  and  since  that  I  have  been  doubtful ;  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  have  been  doubtful  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  in- 
creasing? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  forces  have  been  at  work  during  the  past  five  years 
that  you  think  would  make  for  an  increase  or  decrease  in  industrial  discontent — 
what  forces  or  agencies? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  force  which  seems  to  me  to  perhaps  have  diminished  the  in- 
dustrial discontent — I  do  not  speak  with  confidence  about  this — ^is  that  I  think 
I  have  seen  a  very  considerable  change  in  the  disposition  of  employers  toward 
their  employees  during  the  last  few  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  In  what  way.  please,  has  that  been  experienced,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Eliot.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  there  is  much  more  disposition  than  there 
used  to  be  toward  what  is  called  in  our  days  "  cooperative  management " — ^giving 
a  share  in  the  management  to  the  employees,  and  an  effective  share.  That  Is  the 
first  tendency  I  have  seen  among  employers.  And  another  is,  and  I  have  known 
of  this  because  I  have  studied  the  subject — I  know  that  many  experiments  are 
going  on  in  profit  sharing  in  large  variety,  and  I  think  that  has  affected  the 
industrial  discontent ;  it  is  only  beginning  to. 

Cliairman  AValsh.  Do  you  believe.  Doctor,  that  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  a 
large  foundation  like  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  making  a  survey  of  indus- 
trial conditions,  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  in  the  United  States, 
And  the  fact  that  upon  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  foundation  are  a  number  of 
i/ersons  who  are  also  the  directors  in  industries  in  which  very  serious  labor 
disputes  a^d  conflicts  are  going  on,  might  be  a  matter  of  irritation  to  a  vast 
number  of  tlie  workers  in  those  Industries,  and  thus  bring  about  further  dis- 
content upon  the  part  of  the  laborers? 
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Dr.  Eliot.  This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  investigation  which  In  proposed  by  tlie 
Roclcef el  ler  Founda  tion  ? 

Ohairman  Walsh.  Tes;  I  have  that  one  particularly  in  mind  in  asking  the 
question. 

Dr.  EooT.  I  had  something  to  do — I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  approving 
that  particular  investigation  into  industrial  conditions,  and  therefore  I  am  not 
entirely  impartial  in  answering  tliis  question. 

Charman  Walsh.  We  might  get  your  viewi>oint.  Dr.  Eliot,  which  you  indicate 
very  clearly. 

Dr.  Etjot.  I  believe  that  an  honest  investigation  of  industrial  conditions  by 
the  Ilockefeller  Foundation  can  sited  much  light  on  the  existing  causes  of  indus- 
trial unrest,  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  it  will  also  find  means  of 
diminisliing  the  source  of  discontent,  the  source  of  friction  between  capital  and 
labor,  so  that  I  see  no  reason  for  apprehension  with  regard  to  this  particular 
investigation  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  but,  on  the  coatjrar>%  I  see  good 
hope  in  it. 

Chairman  Walsh.  But  while  it  is  going  on,  conceding  for  the  sake  of  this 
question  that  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned  about  the  same  individuals  beln^; 
on  the  boards  of  trustees,  my  question  was,  do  you  not  think  while  it  was  going 
on  it  might  be  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  laborers  involved  and  directly  con- 
nected in  these  labor  troubles? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  it  should. 

Ohairman  Walsh.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  holds  500  bonds  of  the  American  Agricultural  &  Chemical  Co., 
with  a  plant  at  Roosevelt,  N.  J.,  where  this  unfortunate  occurrence  has  just 
taken  place.  Do  you  believe  that  the  foundation,  as  a  foundation,  has  any 
special  obligation,  because  of  its  benevolent  purpose,  to  look  into  the  conditions 
of  labor  in  the  particular  industry  tliat  this  investment  represents? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  see  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  as  a 
charitable  and  educational  endowment,  to  take  part  in  that  Investigation  of  that 
particular  disaster. 

Chairman  Walsh,  Does  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  a  member  of  the  foun- 
dation board  is  also  a  director  of  the  ^corporation  of  the  American  Agricultural 
&  Chemical  Co.  in  any  way  alfect  tlie  foundation's  freedom  of  action  in  its  work 
in  the  industrial  field? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Not  in  the  least 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  think  that  If  a  member  of  the  foundation  was  a 
director  in  a  company  where  there  was  a  dispute  going  on  in  which  lives  were 
lost  and  an  effort  was  being  made  to  fix  responsibility,  that  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial investigation  generally  that  director  would  not  be  iiampered  in  any  way? 

Dr.  Eliot.  He  ought  not  to  be  hampered  as  a  member  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  in  any  way.  His  function  as  a  member  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion is  totally  distinct  from  his  function  as  a  director  in  this  or  that  commer- 
cial or  industrial  concern. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Lennon  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Doctor,  you  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  when  Har- 
vard applied  for  a  donation  from  jMr.  Rockefeller,  sr.,  Mr.  Starr  J.  Murphy  came 
and  made  an  investigation  as  to  the  necessary  funds  required  to  make  the 
buildings  effective  and  carry  on  the  work.  Now,  where  sucii  requests  have  been 
made  by  other  colleges,  by  smaller  colleges,  have  you  ever  known  an  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  principles  that  are  taught 
and  the  giving  of  money  made  dependent  upon  a  change  in  policy  in  those 
directions? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Never.  I  never  heard  the  suggestion  of  such  a  thing,  I  may  add 
perhaps  that  when  the  General  Education  Board  makes  an  award  to  a  college 
or  university,  and  it  makes  such  awards  to  hundreds,  it  gives  the  money  out- 
right to  the  corporation  aided,  or  body  of  trustees  aided,  and  ke^ps  no  control 
whatever  over  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  unless,  indee<l,  there  is  some  con- , 
dltion  that  -the  money  should  be  used  for  a  building ;  but  it  has  no  control 
whatever  over  the  subsequent  expenditure  of  tlie  money. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  And  seeks  to  exercise  no  influence  as  to  what  shall 
be  taught?  ,. 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  could  not  say  quite  that,  because  there  is  a  general  conditioa 
imposeil  which  goes  with  all  gifts  made  by  the  Rockefeller  General  Education 
Board  to  institutions  of  learning. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  What  is  that  condition? 
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Dr.  Etjot.  The  condition  is  no  part  of  the  money  shall  be  used  for  what  is 
oi'diuarily  called  *'  theological  education/*  The  attitude  of  the  board  has  been 
from  the  beginning  that  it  did  not  wish  to  contribute  to  any  instruction  which 
could  possibly  be  called  sectarian,  and  therefore  this  universal  condition  is  at- 
tached to  their  gifts. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  That  is  the  princi|)al  condition,  or  only  one? 

Dr.  Eliot.  It  is  the  only  one;  only  one  which  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Commissioner  Lennox.  In  reply  to  a  question — I  can  not  repent  the  question, 
but  I  thinic  I  have  your  reply — ^you  said  tliat  in  advance  of  meetings  of  the 
education  board  that  you  were  furnished  witli  an  outline  of  the  work  that  was 
to  be  performed  at  that  meeting? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Doclset;  yes. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Yes;  a  docket    Who  gets  up  that  docket? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  supiK>se  it  would  be  got  up  i>y  the  secretary.  Dr.  Buttrick,  and 
his  two  assistants.  He  has  two  assistant  secretaries.  I  suppose  it  to  be ;  it  is 
always  signed  by  him.  . 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Now,  at  a  meeting  of  the  boai*d  can  you  origitmte 
legislation  that  does  not  appear  on  the  docket? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Any  member  can.  The  matter  may  have  to  be  laid  over  to  tlie 
next  meeting,  but  any  member  can  bring  In  any  proposal  at  any  meeting. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Regarding  the  matter  of  organization,  you  expressetl 
your  approval,  that  as  the  higher  professions,  as  you  were  pleased  to  call  them, 
were  organized  that  the  right  should  extend  to  lalK>r — the  same  right  to  or- 
ganize in  a  general  way.  You  objected,  however,  to  what  Is  known  by  the  world 
at  large  as  the  closed  shop.  Doesn^t  that  principle  prevail  in  the  professional 
organizations?  Will  the  physicians  In  practice  in  tlie  allopathic  school  admit 
homeopaths,  or  eclectics,  or  other  schools?    Will  they  practice  with  thei^.i? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  admission  to  the  profession  is  regulated  by  public  law,  as  a 
rule,  in  our  country.  In  Massachu.setts  there  is — all  the  schools  of  medicine 
are  equally  admissible  to  the  pi*actice  of  a  profession.  They  have  in  Massa- 
chusetts an  ancient  society  more  than  100  years  old  called  the  Massacliusetts 
Medical  Society;  and  practitioners  of  the  different  schools  are  also  admitted 
to  that  organization. 

Commissioner  Lennon,  Have  you  ever  noticed  any  evidence  of  physicians  of 
diiterent  schools  by  their  organization  trying  to  obtain  exclusiye  control  of  city 
and  State  and  municipal  charities  tliat  had  to  do  with  public  health? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  have  notice<l  such  things. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Have  you  noticed  the  same  thing  as  regards  tlie 
organization  of  the  bar  associations? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  bar  associations  generally  admit  with  great  freedom  persons 
whose  standard  of  education  satisfies  them.  They  also  exercise  the  power  of 
dismissal,  and  turn  people  out  of  the  bar  association.  That  is,  however,  a 
power  exercised  very  seldom  and  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  I  suppose  it  to  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  profession  against  incompetent  or  unjust 
l)ersons. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  In  other  words,  they  exercise  their  right  of  ju<lg- 
ment  as  to  the  best  methods  of  protecting  their  organization? 

Dr.  Eliot.  They  do.  But  yet  they  never  undertake  to  prevent  any  private 
person  from  employing  whomever  he  wishes  to  employ.  A  lawyer,  for  in- 
stance, dismis.sed  by  tlie  action  of  a  State  bar  association  may  be  employed  the 
next  day  by  any  private  person  who  wishes  to  do  so. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Can  he  be  employed  before  the  court  in  trying  cases 
if  he  has  been  disl)arred? 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  varies  in  different  States,  I  think.  In  some  States  he  can 
not  be  employed  before  the  court,  but  he  can  l>e  employed  for  all  chamber 
work,  as  it  is  called. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Well,  in  so  far  as  these  principles  may  be  exercised 
without  the  violation  of  law  have  not  the  labor  organizations  an  equal  right 
with  the  professional  organizations  to  exercise  them? 

Dr.  Eliot.  So  far  as  their  own  members  are  concerned,  tiiey  have  equal 
right,  of  course ;  but  what  I  object  to  in  general  In  regard  to  the  closed  shop  Is 
that  they  undertake  to  prevent  the  employment  of  men  not  meml>ers  of  their 
proft'SSion. 

Commissioner  Lennox.  Well  doesn't  the  medical  fraternity  undertake  to  pre- 
vent men  or  women  from  practicing  medicine  who  had  not  met  the  standards 
in  their  organization? 
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Dr.  Eliot.  That  !s  done  by  State  law  always. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Yes ;  but  who  promotes  the  law ;  is  It  not  the  physl* 
cians'  organization? 

Dr.  EuoT.  Yes;  backed  by  all  persons  Interested  in  education  and  in  the 
competency  of  men  who  have  public  responsibilities. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Mrs.  Harriman  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 
Doctor. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Dr.  Eliot,  are  you  familiar  with  the  industrial 
arbitration  council — of  course,  not  compulsory  as  to  arbitration — in  England  In 
labor  disputes? 

Dr.  Eliot.  No. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Well,  there  is  such  a  council  there. 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Would  you  think  it  would  work  well  if  the  same 
were  applied  to  this  country — the  same  idea? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  really  do  not  know  enough  about  the  method  of  work  of  that 
council  to  say  whether  It  would  work  well  In  this  country  or  not  Many  things 
do  work  well  In  Europe  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  tran}»plant,  and  that  may 
be  one  of  them.  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  what  that  council 
really  does  to  answer  your  question.    I  am  sorry 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  May  I  put  it  another  way?  Would  you  think  that 
arbitration  and  mediation — I  mean  again  not,  of  course,  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion— would  work  well  over  here? 

Dr.  Eliot.  So  far  as  I  have  had  the  opiwrtunlty  to  observe  the  arbitration 
method  in  this  country  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  failure,  I  have  not  seen 
good  results  from  the  arbitration  methods,  because  it  generally  results  in  a 
compromise  which  satisfies  neither  party.  With  regard  to  conciliation  I  have 
seen  good  results  in  the  way  of  truce,  and  truce  In  the  flght  is  often  of  very 
great  value;  but  I  have  not  seen  results  from  conciliation  toward  permanent 
peace.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  result  desirable  from  tlie 
point  of  view  of  truce  and  the  result  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  per- 
manent peace.  And  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  tho  conciliation  methods 
in  this  country  have  not,  as  a  fact,  led  toward  permanent  peace.  I  used  to  be 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  civic  federation,  and  I  withdrew 
from  it  because  the  conciliation  employed  by  that  organization  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  tend  toward  industrial  peace. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  bringing 
about  permanent  industrial  peace — what  methods  might  be  used? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  first  method  that  seems  to  me  to  go  that  way  is  a  constant 
and  perfect  publicity — a  knowledge  in  both  parties  to  a  strike  of  what  is  going 
on  and  what  has  been  done ;  and  the  great  enemy  to  peace  is  secrecy,  and  that 
is  true  in  international  war  and  in  what  precedes  international  war,  in  my 
view. 

Now,  after  publicity,  any  effort  to  "offer  to  the  workingmen  precisely  the 
same  motive  for  doing  a  good  day's  work  that  tho  employer  or  manager 
feels  tends  toward  permanent  peace.  The  two  parties  must  feel  the  pressure 
of  the  same  motive — that  is,  the  welfare  of  the  family,  the  profits  to  the 
individual,  something  in  the  way  of  a  prospect  of  receipts  or  income  in  addition 
to  wages.  It  has  not  seemed  to  me  that  we  could  get  permanent  peace  on  a 
basis  of  mere  or  plain  wages.  The  human  desire  for  a  profit  and  for  a  new 
advantage  ought  to  be  brought  Into  the  Industrial  situation. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Does  that  mean  that  you  would  approve  of  a 
profit-sharing  plan? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Such  as  the  steel  company? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  like  very  much  all  profit-sharing  plans  as  tending  to  real  in- 
dustrial peace,  but  I  am  confident  that  there  is  no  one  profit-sharing  plan  which 
will  work  in  all  the  different  industries.  Profit-sharing  plans  have  got  to  be 
adapted  to  a  particular  industry  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  there  must 
be  great  variety,  and  they  must  always  be  associated  with  cooperative  man- 
agement, if  they  are  to  work.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  many  profit-slrorln^ 
schemes  have  been  tried  and  have  failed.  So  that  there  is  a  great  stridy  to 
be  done  in  all  industries  to  bring  in  cooperative  management  and  profit  sharing. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  How  do  you  feel  about  Industrial  democracy — 
labor  having  a  vote  in  the  management  of  the  industry  or  the  corporation? 

Dr,  Eliot,  Acting  as  representative? 
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Ck>mmissiODer  Habriman.  On  the  board. 

Dr.  Eliot,  Labor  into  the  board  of  directors?  I  see  no  harm  in  that  at  alL 
I  dare  say  it  would  do  good.  But  the  composition  of  directorates  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  great  problem  in  general. 

Now,  what  we  want  in  directorates  are  experts  in  management.  We  want 
the  men  of  genius  for  the 'Industrial  organization.  We  are  not  getting  them 
under  the  present  arrangements,  and  I  am  afraid  we  should  not  get  them  if 
we  undertake  to  make  directorates  representing  capital  on  the  one  hand  and 
labor  on  the  other  in  equal  proportions,  say.  But  then  we  are  now  speaking 
of  one  of  the  great  problems  in  modern  industries — the  right  of  organization 
of  directorates. 

I  suppose  we  all  agree  we  have  not  proceeded  with  that  problem  thus  far. 
And  that,  I  may  say,  is  the  case  with  regard  to  boards  of  trustees  generally.  It 
is  a  great  problem  of  institutions  of  education  to  get  competent,  devoted  boards 
of  trustees — I  mean  for  religious,  charitable,  and  educational  institutions.  It  is 
not  a  wonder  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  good  directorates  in  industrial  corpora- 
tions, because  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  in  institutions  and  boards  which 
are  not  carrying  on  operations  for  profit. 

Commissioner  Harbiman.  Have  you  any  suggestions,  Doctor,  how  that  might 
be  Improved — the  present  method? 

Dr.  Eliot.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  improvement  in 
the  last  15  years.  And  that  improvement  resulted  from,  I  suppose,  fair  to  say, 
the  life  insurance  investigation  in  this  State  and  city.  And  we  must  hope  that 
all  inquiries  like  this  which  this  cqmmission  is  carrying  on  can  bring  something 
to  pass  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  directorates.  But  it  will  not  be  an 
easy  problem  to  solve.  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  I  have  been  for  many  years 
associated  with  a  directorate  for  Harvard  University,  a  body  of  seven  men, 
created  by  charter  from  the  English  Government  in  1650.  Now,  that  directorate 
has  never  been  altered  in  composition.  It  has  always  been  seven  men,  of  whom 
the  president  and  treasurer  were  two,  and  none  of  them  were  paid  ever,  except 
the  president  and  treasurer,  and  they  not  as  members  of  that  board. 

Now,  the  personal  composition  of  that  board  has  been  extraordinarily  well 
made  up  ever  since  1650.  But  it  has  been  a  result,  I  think,  of  a  somewhat  public 
opinion  in  Massachusetts  as  to  how  such  boards  should  be  composed — the  public 
opinion  which  was  sound  at  the  beginning  and  remains  sound  to-day.  And  I 
really  believe  that  it  is  public  (pinion  that  has  got  in  the  last  issue  to  be  relied 
on  for  the  improvement  of  commercial  industrial  directorates.  We  shall  get  as 
good  boards  as  public  opinion,  intelligent  public  opinion,  will  call. for.  And  I 
suppose  that  this  commission  could*  render  a  great  service  by  contributing  to 
the  formation  of  an  intelligent  public  opinion  upon  that  point,  on  that  method. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Just  one  other  question.  Dr.  Eliot,  do  you  think 
if  organized  labor  would  eliminate  the  four  policies  which  you  have  mentioned, 
which  you  regard  as  evils — the  closed  shop,  the  boycott,  union  label,  limited 
output — ^thttt  it  could  command  attention  on  the  part  of  unreasonable  em- 
ployers? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Command  attention?  Yes ;  I  should  suppose ;  but  whether  the  labor 
union  would  actually  effect  on  the  object  for  the  promotion  of  higher  wages, 
for  example,  of  shortening  hours,  as  effectively  If  they  abandoned  their  present 
Instruments  of  warfare  I  should  doubt.  The  conditions  of  things  at  the  present 
time  is  a  warfare,  and  the  effective  instruments  of  that  warfare  for  tlie  unions 
are  those  conditions  that  I  have  mentioned.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not 
sufficiently  recognize  the  fact  that  these  four  Instrumentalities  are  Instruments 
of  war.  I  meet  a  goo<l  many  people  who  do  not  understand,  for  Instance,  that 
the  boycott  is  a  fight — ^a  warfare.  And  its  effects  are  often  very  destructive. 
I  meet  a  great  many  people  who  do  not  understand  at  all  that  the  union  label 
is  an  instrument  of  warfare,  and  who  know  It.  Now,  the  unions  have  been 
carrying  on  a  warfare  for  a  hundred  years,  and  certainly  that  was  a  very 
justifiable  warfare  for  many,  many  years.  What  we  are  looking  for  now  Is  the 
means  of  finding  a  way  out  of  that  >varfare,  at  least  that  is  what  I  look  for, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  all  members  of  this  commission. 

Commissioner  Habbiman.  Thank  you. 

Chaiijman  Walsh.  Commissioner  0*Connell  says  he  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
;?^w  questions.  Doctor. 

Commissioner  0*Connkll.  Doctor,  in  addition  to  the  four  matters  you  say  that 
labor  should  eliminate,  do  you  justify  the  strike  of  the  organization? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Do  I  justify  that? 

Commissioner  O'Comnell.  The  strikes;  yes. 
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D;*.  Eliot.  Yes;  If  there  Is  no  other  way. 

GoinmissioDer  0*Conkell.  What  Is  the  difTerence  between  the  strike  and  the 
boycott  or  the  label? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  strike  is  essentlully  nothing  but  a  statement  that  "  We,  the 
employees  of  this  factory,  will  not  worlw  any  longer  on  the  present  condition. 
We  have  been  refused  an  improvement  of  conditions.  We  say  we  will  not  work 
any  lon;;er  on  tlie  present  condition  without  improvement.**  Now,  that  is  every- 
bwly's  rlffht.  every  freeman*s  right.  Tlie  boycott  say.s,  "  We  will  kill  your  busi- 
ness ** — a  merchant  having  notlilng  t6  do  with  the  factory  in  which  the  unions 
are  employed — **  we  will  kill  your  business  because  you  buy  goods  tliat  are  made 
free  of  union  rules."  Now,  tliat  is  an  attack  on  anotlier  man  by  the  union.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  an  unwarranted  attack,  and  therefore  I  feel  that  the  unions 
ought  never  to  use  that  weapon. 

Commissioner  ()*Connell.  Suppose  the  union  orders  a  strike  because  the  em- 
ployer won't  use  the  lat)el ;  supi^ase  they  say  to  them,  **  We  won't  use  Uie  lal>el," 
and  they  say,  "We  won't  work  for  you;  we  will  strike";  Is  that  strike 
Justifiable? 

Pr.  Eliot.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  You  say  you  Justify  the  strike;  that  they  have  a 
right  to  strike.  Supposing  tliat  strike  Is  to  compel  the  employer  to  ase  the 
label,  which  you  say  is  one  of  the  things  that  they  should  not  have. 

Dr.  Eliot.  To  compel  the  employer  to? 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  To  use  their  label. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  On  his  product' 

Dr.  Eliot.  They  do  not  strike.  Tliey  boycott ;  If  they  strike  becau.<5e  they  are 
not  willing  to  work  themselves  under  existing  conditions,  they  are  within  their 
rights.  If  they  strike  because  they  wish  to  compel  the  employer  not  to  use  any 
label — the  union  label — except  tlie  union  label,  they  are  without  their  rights,  in 
my  view. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Of  course,  if  that  Is  a  strike  to  compel  the  em- 
ployer to  use  the  label,  naturally  it  goes  that  they  must  employ  the  union  label? 

Dr.  Eliot.  What  I  mean,  should  that  Justify  the  strike? 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  No  matter  what  the  cause.  You  say  make  four 
propositions  which  you  believe  labor  should  eliminate? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes. 

Commissioner  0'Con:?ell.  But  we  differ ;  of  course,  that  Is  not  conceded  by 
some? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Conxelt^  Let  me  say,  in  tliose  four,  is  not  there  Included  the 
strike,  hence  the  strike,  I  take  It  from  you.  Is  not  Justifiable,  you  concede  their 
right  to  do  it  regardless  of  what  the  cause  may  be? 

Dr.  Eltot.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  They  may  strike  for  just  the  four  things  or  some 
of  them  which  you  say  they  should  not  have? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Then  I  believe  the  strike  to  be  unjustifiable. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Then  in  some  circumstances  you  think  the  strike 
ought  to  be  ndde<l  to  the  four  you  have  named? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  should  not  like  to  add  that,  because  under  some  circumstances 
the  strike  Is  Justifiable,  in  my  view. 

Commissioner  O'Connet.l.  There  is  only  one  thing 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  other  four  are  never  Justifiable. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  There  is  only  one  thing  after  the  four  which  you 
have  mentioned  to  add  to  the  organization,  as  I  .^ee  It,  and  that  will  be  to  the 
one  "strike,"  and  then  there  would  be  nothing  for  them  to  organlEe  for;  an 
organization  would  mean  nothing. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Therefore  I  should  not  advise  you  to  add  strike.  I  would  not  add 
or  advise  you  to  put  strike  in  the  list. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Behind  it  all,  all  tlie  other  things,  is  tlie  word 
"strike"  or  not? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Is  what? 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Strike.  Is  not  the  fact  tliat  the  organizatioicis  do 
strike — is  not  that  the  cause  beliind  It  all  why  the  employers,  at  least  tt  «reat 
proportion  of  them,  would  not  concede  to  deal  with  labor  as  organized  lal>or? 
Does  not  that  contain  In  It  the  closed  shop,  the  boycott,  the  label,  and  all  tfiost 
other  things  of  which  we  hear  complaint? 

Dr.  Eliot.  It  has  not  seemed  to  be  so.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  aay  it  dis- 
tinctly did  not  belong  in  the  list  with  the  boycott  and  limited  output  and  does 
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not  beloDg  there,  because  there  is  a  legitimate  right  to  strike  in  tlie  sense  that 
"  We  refuse  to  work  for  you  under  present  conditions."  There  is  the  rightful 
thing.    The  other  four  are  wrongful  things. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  Ethically  the  right  to  strike.  Doctor,  In  your  four 
propositions  does  not  boycott — a  certain  employer  is  manufacturing  a  certain 
article,  and  he  has  trouble  with  his  employees  because  he  pays  too  small  wages, 
or  he  works  the  people  too  many  hours  per  day,  or  he  works  them  under  insani- 
tary conditions,  or  a  dozen  and  one  things  whicli  the  men  think  wrong.  They 
strike.  And  he  sends  the  work  across  the  street  to  some  other  manufacturer 
to  produce  for  him,  and  the  employees  over  there  refuse  to  work  on  that  work 
and  strike,  too.  That  is  a  so-called  secondary  boycott.  Do  you  think  that  strike 
is  unjustifiable? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Utterly. 

Commissioner  0*Connbll.  Utterly  unjustifiable,  regardless  of  the  conditions 
for  which  the  other  men  struck? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes.  The  Justifiable  strike  is,  in  my  thinking,  when  men  or 
women  say,  "We  will  no  longer  work  for  you  under  those  conditions."  The 
strike  for  the  purpose  of  a  boycott,  to  enforce  the  boycott,  does  not  come  under 
that  description.  It  is  for  another  purpose  altogether.  It  is  to  promote  an 
attack  on  somebody  else. 

Commissioner  O'Conxell.  The  men  across  the  street  have  not  the  same  right 
to  strike  to  force  the  conditions  which  the  men  are  striking  for  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street^  to  aid  in  compelling  the  introduction  of  what  they  would 
consider  such  reasonable  and  sane  conditions  of  employment  for  their  fellow 
employees,  fellow  members  of  the  organization? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  think  not.    It  is  a  sympathetic  strike  you  refer  to,  I  suppose. 

Commissioner  O'Coxnell.  So-called ;  yes.  I  do  not  see  anything  sympathetic 
about  it,  the  men  in  the  same  organization,  of  the  same  family,  of  the  same 
union,  strike  simply  when  in  order  to  force  the  employer  across  the  street  to 
recognize  the  conditions  which  the  men  are  striking  for,  which  are  the  very 
worst  that  can  be  imaginable. 

Now,  if  they  have  not  that  right,  then  should  not  the  word  "strike  **  be  added 
to  your  four  propositions? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Not  by  me,  because  I  believe  there  is  a  Justifiable  strike  and  there 
is  an  unjustifiable  strike. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Would  you  give  a  Justifiable  strike? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Just  that  employees  request  of  Uieir  employer  an  increase  of 
wages  or  shortening  of  hours  or  improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions,  and 
the  employer  refuses.    The  employees  say,  "  We  will  go  out." 

Commissioner  O^Connell.  Then  no  one  can,  under  that  case  they  would  not 
have  the  right,  ethically  or  otherwise,  to  ask  the  cooperation  or  assistance  of 
their  fellow  workers  in  the  battle,  the  battle  would  be  absolutely  between  them 
and  their  employer,  absolutely? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Not  necessarily;  not  necessarily. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  To  where  would  it  go? 

Dr.  Eliot.  It  must  not  go  to  the  boycott. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  W^ho  will  step  in  and  adjust  it,  force  an  adjust- 
ment? 

Dr.  Eliot.  You  call  boycotting  a  means  of  enforcement,  means  of  compelling 
the  employer,  and  you  make  the  strike  a  part  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  as  far 
as  I  understand  you,  you  believe  that  the  strike  should  be  used  as  a  force  to 
compel  the  employer  to  obey  the  unions.    Is  not  that  it? 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  am  trying  to  get  that  point:  Is  it  not  In  effect 
saying,  "  I  won't  buy  your  article,"  saying  to  somebody  else,  "  You  must  not 
buy  that  article — I  am  not  going  to  manufacture  your  article,  the  members  of 
our  organization,  regardless  of  where  they  may  be  employed,  are  not  going 
to  manufacture  it,  and  a  strike  at  one  place ;  we  are  against  you  all  through  the 
whole  proposition";  would  you  say  that  is  right? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  think  not. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Then  do  you  not  consider  the  word  "  strike  "  ought 
to  be  added  to  the  four  proiiosltlons? 

Dr.-E^ioT.  No;  because  there  Is  a  justifiable  strike  which  does  not  go  to  that 
length  as  a  fighting  force. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  What  power  or  influence  does  the  strike  become, 
then,  if  a  man  can  not  appeal,  if  the  organization  can  not  appeal  to  its  sister 
organizations  and  ask  for  service ;  to  come  and  render  you  service  to  the  other 
organizations  it  is  in  violation  of  the  principle. 
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Dr.  Eliot.  The  strike  which  I  regard  as  Justifiable  is  not  helpless  necessarily 
by  no  means.  It  appeals  to  public  opinion  strongly.  It  may  appeal  very 
strongly  to  public  convenience.  It  is  not  the  useless  act,  the  hopeless  act.  It 
has  force  in  itself.  It  may  very  well  have  the  force  behind  it  of  justice  and 
expediency.  The  strike  does  not,  it  seems  to  me,  which  I  claim  to  be  a  right, 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  require  the  additional  use  of  the  boycott  and  label, 
and  so  forth,  which  are  other  means  of  compelling  other  poeple  to  do  your  will, 
which  are  elements  in  the  general  industrial  strike,  which,  I  think,  ought  to  be 
elinilnnted  by  an  intelligent  people  from  the  present  industrial  conditions. 

Commissioner  0'Con:?ell.  I  will  not  argue  with  you,  Doctor.  But  let  me 
i?ee  if  I  can  not  bring  a  concrete  case.  I  am  not  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
firm  for  any  reason,  but  It  just  comes  to  my  mind.  Take  the  United  States 
SttH?l  Corporation,  it  has  an  immense  number  of  plants  scattered  all  over  our 
country.  The  men  go  on  strike  at  the  Pittsburgh  plant  against  a  reduction  of 
wajros.  •  They  do  not  pretend  to  reduce  the  wages  any  place  else,  but  Just  at 
Pittsburgh.  The  men  go  on  a  strike  against  that  reduction.  The  firm  pro- 
cetMls  to  have  its  work  done  at  South  Chicago,  or  Milwaukee,  or  wherever  there 
are  otiior  plants  locate<l.  Now,  the  men  in  the  other  plants  say,  "We  will 
not  work  on  this  material,  we  will  not  manufacture  this  article,  because  our 
brothers  are  en  strike  at  the  Pittsburgh  plant"  Would  that  be  a  Justifiable 
strike  if  they  went  on  strike  also? 

Dr.  Ei.ioT.  Not  to  my  thinking. 

(Vmnnissloner  O'Coxnell.  Then,  all  the  steel  company  would  have  to  do 
wouhl  be  to  keep  up  the  fight  with  that  little  portion  of  their  firm  or  concern 
or  nuunifacturing  plant  at  Pittsburgh,  while  they  could  move  the  work  around 
to  the  other  plants  and  starve  the  men  out  at  Pittsburgh? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  That  would  be  Justifiable? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Ballard  says  he  would  like  to  ask  you 
some  questions. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Doctor,  there  has  come  up  a  number  of  times — ^I 
think,  this  morning — In  the  questions  of  Commissioner  Lennon,  perhaps,  a 
confusion  between  the  rights  of  workmen  to  require  that  their  labor  unions 
should  have  the  entire  right  to  work  in  a  certain  way,  and  also  the  association 
of  the  professions,  such  as  doctors  and  lawyers.  Let  me  see  If  I  have  In  my 
mind  coire<*tly  the  thought.  From  what  you  stated  in  regard  to  colleges,  when 
young  men  are  graduated  they  take  an  examination,  perhaps,  before  the  State 
board  for  their  admission  to  the  bar  or  admission  to  practice  in  the  professions. 
They  may  or  may  not  Join  those  associations  of  the  bar  or  of  the  me<lical 
profession.  Whether  they  do  or  do  not,  they  are  allowed  to  practice  in  that 
State  wherever  they  have  taken  out  their  proper  license.  Now,  is  that  different 
at  all,  for  instance,  from,  we  will  say,  a  stationary  engineer?  The  law  of  the 
State  might  say  that  no  man  could  run  a  stationary  engine  unless  he  had 
two  years'  exi^erienc-e,  and  after  that  he  should  apply  to  the  State  and  get  a 
license.  As  I  understand  it,  the  labor  union  might  say  no  man  in  the  State 
shall  run  a  stationary  engine  unless  he  also  has  a  card  In  the  stationary  engi- 
neers' union.  Would  you  consider  that  an  analogous  case,  where  the  medical 
or  the  legal  profession  have  their  associations? 

Dr.  Eliot.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

(U>niniissioner  Ballard.  You  approve  of  the  one  and. not  of  the  other,  then? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes. 

C<mimissioner  Ballard.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  0«arretson  says  he  has  a  question  he  would 
like  to  ask. 

(Commissioner  Oarretsox.  Doctor,  you  have  stated  you  believe  In  the  organ- 
ization of  men.  You  have  criticized  some  features  of  labor  organizations.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  an  expression  from  you  on  one  point,  If  you  feel  free 
to  give  it.  That  is,  the  officer  of  a  labor  union  is  charged  with  an  offense — 
we  will  say  it  is  ethical  and  immoral — accepting  of  a  bribe  or  either  embar- 
ias.sing  an  employer  or  of  embarrassing  tlie  rival  of  an  employer.  T  ,s(ii>pase 
that  you  would  hold  that  an  utterly  improper  practice  on  his  part?    "  *  ,, 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Oarretson.  Now,  would  you  hold  the  union  which  he  reprc^ 
sented  responsible  if,  on  proof  of  the  fact,  they  failed  to  discipline  him?    Would 
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you  hold  by  that  that  they  assumed  a  responslblltty  for  his  act  or  gave  tacit 
iipproval  to  that  line  of  cxjiiduot? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  think  they  assume  a  moral  responsibility.  I  do  not  know 
whother  they  assume  a  lejral  responsibility  or  not. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  Well,  moral  responsibility. 

Dr.  ICliot.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Commissioner  Gasbetson.  Then,  as  stockholders  in  that  union,  they  are  re- 
si)onsible  morally  for  the  acts  of  their  executives,  unless  they  apply  tlic 
remedy  ? 

Dr.  Eliot.- For  instance,  if  they  reelect  a  man  who  lias  boon  convlcte<l  of  a 
crime,  that  sort  of  thing 

Commissioner  Gabketson.  They  accept  responsibility,  then,  for  his  former 
acts? 

Dr.  Eliot.  They  seem  to  me  to. 

Commissioner  Gakbetson.  You  do  not  believe  in  a  double  standard  of  ethics 
for  two  sets  of  men? 

Dr.  Eliot.  No  ;  not  at  all. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  How  can  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  as  a  holder — 
it  being  an  artificial  person  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  and  the  holder  of 
a  large  amount  of  bonds  of  the  Institution  at  Roosevelt — evade  that  same  moral 
responsibility  for  the  acts  of  Its  executives? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  trustees,  the  directors  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  acts  of  that  particular  commercial  company 
which  led  to  a  great  wrong  and  investors.  They  have  no  connection  with  it 
whatever. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Except  that  they  own  the  stock? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  stock  or  bonds. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  I  am  using  stock,  not  bonds. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Stock ;  yes.  They  have  no  connection.  As  stockholders  they  have 
no  control  over  the  action  of  the  real  management  of  the  company,  where  the 
difliculty  occurs. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  What  control  has  the  member  of  the  labor  union 
over  its  officers,  except  as  stockholders? 

Dr.  Eijot.  As  I  understand  it,  the  members  of  a  labor  union  vote  for  their 
officers. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  They  do. 

Dr.  Eliot.  AVhen  they  vote  for  officers  who  have  been  convicted  of  crln^o, 
they  take  a  serious  moral  resjionsiblllty. 

Conmiissloner  Garretson.  How  about  those  stockholders  In  any  corporation 
vrho  vote  for  an  officer  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime,  or  give  their  proxies 
to  a  man  they  know  will  vote? 

Dr.  Eliot,  They  will  bring  upon  them  an  equal  moral  resiwnslbllity  if  they 
know  what  they  are  doing. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Then  there  Is  exactly  the  same  responsibility  be- 
tween the  stockholder  in  one  and  a  stockholder  in  the  other,  the  same  moral 
responsibility? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Not  necessarily.  I  think  your  statement  covers  too  much  ground 
altogether.    You  say  the  "  same  "  responsibility.    It  Is  different. 

(Commissioner  Garretson.  How  can  It  be  otherwise  unless  a  proper  qimllfl- 
cation  is  attached  to  moral  responsibility? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  do  not  think  I  see  the  bearing  of  that  question. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  In  other  words,  the  stockholder  in  a  million- 
dollar  corporation,  can  he  evade  any  moral  responsibility  that  the  stockholder 
In  a  labor  union,  that  has  no  assets  except  what  those  individual  stockholders 
pay  In  as  dues — can  one  evade  the  moral  responsibility  that  the  other  can  not? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Still  I  do  not  see  what  analogy  there  is  between  the  two  cases. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  I  do  not  care  to  press  the  question. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Dr.  Commons  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  Commons.  You  spoke  of  moral  responsibility? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Do  you  think  that  unions  should  be  made  legally 
responsible  in  civil  damages,  we  will  say,  in  these  cases  where  there  is  in  any 
case  damage  done  to  employers*  property? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes;  I  do. 

Commissioner  Commons.  How  would  you  accomplish  legal  responsibility? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  lawyer ;  I  am  not  a  lawyer  at  all ;  I  should 
not  know  just  how  to  accomplish  it.    One  method  of  accomplishing  it  has  been 
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BQggestedt  I  think,  incorporation  of  anions,  in  order  tiiat  the  union  mtgttit  be 
responsible  as  a  person,  Just  as  an  ordinary  corporation  is.  I  do  not  Imow 
whether  there  would  be  au^*  other  means. 

Commissioner  Commons.  But  in  general  you  thiniL  It  should  be  made  l^ally 
responsible  in  civil  damages? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  do ;  for  injuries  Inflicte<I  by  the  officers  of  unions. 

Commissioner  Commons.  By  the  <^cers  of  the  unions? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Certainly ;  just  like  any  other  industrial  body. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Would  you  extend  that  responsibility  to  injury  in- 
flicted by  a  strike? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Such  as  destruction  of  property,  for  instance? 

Commissioner  Commons.  No;  just  merely  a  strike  as  you  have  defined  it. 

Dr.  Eliot.  No;  I  should  not.  If  it  was — the  strike  consisted  merely  in  re- 
fusing to  work  for  the  employer  concern. 

Commissioner  Commons.  You  made  a  distinction  between  a  justifiable  and 
unjustifiable  strike. 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Commotes.  Would  you  extend  the  responsibility  to  an  un- 
justifiable strike;  could  that  be  made  legally  responsible  for  an  unjustifiable 
strike? 

Dr.  Eliot.  If  that  unjustifiable  strike  involved  injury  to  other  persoas? 

Commissioner  Commons.  Yesw 

Dr.  Eliot.  Or  property? 

Commissioner  Commons.  So  that  if  a  justifiable  strike  involved  injury  tliey 
would  not  then  be  held  legally  responsible  in  damages,  according  to  yoiir  idea 
of  what  it  should  be? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Not  for  Injury  to  the  employer  which  resulted  simply  from  re- 
fusing to  work  for  him. 

Commissioner  Commons.  What  would  he  an  unjustifiable  strike?  Would 
a  strike  to  oppose  a  union  employee  be  unjustifiable? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  think  so. 
.    Commissioner  Commons.  And  a  strike  to  have  a  nonunion  man  discharged 
would  be  unjustifiable? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Certainly;  because  It  interferes  with  lils  lil>erty. 

Commissioner  Commons.  What  other  strikes  would  be  unjustifiable? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Boycott  strikes,  I  should  say. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Sympatlietic  strikes? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes. 

Ck>mmissioner  Commons.  And  you  would  iniix>se  a  penalty,  a  le^al  resiK>usi- 
bllity  in  damages,  on  the  unions  for  engaging  in  a  sympathetic  strike? 

Dr.  Eliot.  From  which  damage  resulted? 

Commissioner  Commons.  From  which  damage  resultetl;  yes,  sir.  Would 
you  apply  that  also  to  the  Illustration  that  Mr.  O'Connell  mentioned  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Steel  Corporation? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes ;  any  strike  in  support  of  a  boycott. 

Commissioner  Commons.  And  you  would  impose  civil  damages,  if  damage 
was  provetl? 

Dr.  Eliot.  If  damage  was  proved. 

Commissioner  Commons.  You  would  carry  the  legal  responsibility,  then,  in 
such  form  as  would  be  effective  either,  by  incorporation  or  otherwise,  to  all 
unjustifiable  strikes? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  would.  But  I  would  like  to  say  this  in  general  with  regard  to 
the  tendency  of  the  questions  to  which  I  have  been  lately  responding,  that  I 
have  no  faith  whatever  in  law — ^legal  action — as  conducing  to  permanent  indus- 
trial peace.  I  do  not  believe  that  industrial  peace  can  be  arrived  at  by  the 
present  process,  and  that  therefore  I  am  hoping  and  looking  for  other  meas- 
ures than  those  of  legal  responsibility,  for  Instance,  for  the  bringing  on  of  real 
peace  in  our  industries.  Such  discussion  as  we  have  l)een  lately  having  has  no 
great  Interest  for  me  because  I  despair  of  arriving  at  the  desirable  conclusion, 
and  the  peaceful  cooperation  of  capital  and  labor  by  any  such  process  as  that 
which  has  been  going  on  in  this  country  for  the  last  25  years,  including  all  the 
legal  contrivances. 

Commissioner  Commons.  That  is  based  upon  your  Idea  that  they  are' 'simply 
war  measures?  ''''   * 

Dr.  Eliot.  These  are  all  war  measures,  and  nothing  else. 

Commissioner  Commons.  You  would  |>enallze  the  unions  for  using  these  war 
measures? 
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Dr.  Eliot.  War  measures — I  would  penalize  the  employers  Just  as  much  if 
the}'  used  war  measures. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Penalize  both  sides? 

Dr.  EuoT.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Commons.  WouKl  you  apply  this  sjune  i-ule  to  the  uujustliluble 
lockout? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Oh,  yes. 

Commissioner  Commons.  If  it  damaged  the  members  of  the  union? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  unjustifiable  lockout,  I  suppase,  is  damage,  I  should  think. 

Commissioner  Commons.  And  to  the  black  list? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  blacklist,  I  am  not  clear  about.  I  Imve  not  ever  soen  any 
effective  black  list,  and  I  do  not  know  how  that  works. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissions  Ballard  overlooked  one  question  he  would 
like  to  ask  you.  Doctor. 

CoumiLssiouer  Ballabd.  Doctor,  I  had  one  other  question  in  mind  to  ask  you. 
You  gave  us  four  things  that  you  thought  the  union  perhaps  did  that  they 
should  not  do.  That  if  they  would  abandon  they  might  relieve  some  of  the 
friction  between  the  workmen  and  the  employer.  Have  you  thought  of,  or 
liave  you  considereil  in  your  mind,  an^'thing  that  the  employing  class  in  indus- 
trial work,  the  owners  of  manufacturing  plants,  cou-d  do  that  they  should 
also  eliminate  from  their  present  methods  to  relieve  the  friction  between  them- 
selves and  their  employees? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes;  I  have  .some^such  things  in  mind  very  clearly. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  some  of  them? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  think  they  should  invariably  procure  the  cooperation  of  their 
employees  in  the  management  and  dLscipline  of  the  works,  whatever  the  works 
are.    That  has  not  been  much  practiced  until  lately. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Do  it  through  the  groups  of  men  who  are  elected  by 
the  various  groups  of  men  in  their  employ,  and  meeting  with  those  foremen  or 
those  men  selected? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes;  by  tlie  ele<:tion  on  the  part  of  the  employees  in  suitable 
groups  of  representatives  in  a  committee  of  management  and  discipline  in 
which  same  committee  tiie  employers  or  the  managers  are  represented. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Would  you  let  that  committee  of  employees  go  so 
far  as  to  request  a  share  of  tlie  earnings  of  the  company,  a  sliare  of  the  profits 
In  addition  to  their  wages? 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  separate  matter.  I  am  a  believer  in 
the  profit-sharing  question  prettj'  strongly,  but  that  is  sejmrate  from  coopera- 
tive management. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or 
two. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Among  the  other  things  here  that  this  commission 
are  called  upon  to  determine  is  as  to  whether  the  great  foundations,  such  as 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  are  a  good,  or  bad  influence  to  society.  Therefore 
we  are  Inviting  all  the  opinions,  all  those  opinions  we  value  that  we  can  get. 

Yesterday  at  our  hearing  Dr.  Holmes,  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
expressed  certain  views  concerning  the  question  of  foundations.  For  your  in- 
formation I  would  like  to  present  to  you  his  views  and  his  opinion  and  to  ask 
in  how  far  you  concur  with  this  point  of  view. 

Reading  from  the  record,  this  api)ears : 

•*Q.  If  you  were  so  fortunate  or  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  possessor  of 
$100,000,000  that  you  wanted  to  use  for  the  common  good,  what  would  you 
do? — ^A.  I  should  consider,  sir,  that  I  was  confronted  by  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  that  could  confront  any  man.  For  the  sake  of  my  own 
individual  integrity  I  should  try  as  best  I  could  to  get  rid  of  that  $100,000,000 
and  my  own  thought  which  conies  at  the  moment  here,  I  should  want  to  place 
it  upon  the  Government,  the  representative  of  the  people,  to  assume  that  great 
responsibility,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  placed  the  $40,000  Nobel  prize,  not  in  his  own 
hands  or  in  any  private  persoiml  concern,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  Qovemment. 
The  fact  that  the  Government  did  not  know  how,  or  the  Government  or  Its 
cltisens  did  not  respond  to  that  generous  and  wise  gift,  does  no  Ino^ugn,  It 
seems  to  me,  the  wisdom  of  what  was  dona 

"  Q.  You  would,  then,  place  the  matter  entirely  out  of  your  own  hands  and 
put  the  $100,000,000  into  the  hands  of  the  employees  of  the  Government? — A. 
I  should  get  rid  of  it  just  as  quickly  as  I  could.  I  ftol  that  no  man  has  a 
rig^t  to  such  a  sum  of  money. 
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Q.  Would  you  have  any  strings  tied  to  that  gift  of  all  the  people? — A.  I 
should  hope  not.  I  should,  not  believing  it  to  be  ethically  right  to  have  such 
a  sum  of  money,  want  to  be  rid  of  that  responsibility. 

"  Q.  You  would  simply  take  this  $100,000,000  and  turn  It  over  to  Congress  and 
say,  *  Do  with  it  what  you  consider  best  *  ? — A.  I  should  hope — I  should  suppose 
I  would  think  the  matter  over  carefully,  more  carefully  than  I  can  at  present ; 
but  I  think  that  Is  the  thought  I  should  have,  and  my  object  would  be  to 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  people  the  money  they  have  produced. 

"  Q.  You  mean  Just  put  it  in  the  common  treasury  Just  to  be  used  for  any 
purpose  it  wanted,  or  would  you  specify? — ^A.  I  might  think  it  a  matter  of 
wisdom  to  specify.  I  do  not  think  I  should  attach  any  binding  condition,  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  did,  that  this  money  should  be  used  for  any  particular  in- 
dustrial benefits,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

"  Q.  That  is,  you  would  do  it  without  qualification  as  to  the  use  of  the  gift? — 
A.  Qualifications  of  recommendation  rather  than  perhaps  insistence  or  dicta- 
tion. 

"Q.  That  is,  in  the  nature  of  suggestions? — A.  Yes;  in  the  nature  of  sug- 
gestions as  a  donor  to  a  college  might  say,  *!  would  like  to  have  this  used 
for  books  or  for  scholarships  or  for  a  library ;  but  if  It  can  be  used  better,  use 
it  as  you  see  fit.*- 

"  Q.  Well,  if  Congress  should  see  fit  to  take  your  $100,000,000  and  simply  put 
It  into  the  common-  treasury,  and  to  use  it  for  operating  expenses,  within  a 
very  brief  time  that  $100,000,000  would  disappear  and  comparatively  little  per- 
manent good  might  flow  from  It.  Would  you  think  that  would  be  wise? — A. 
Why,  it  probably  would  disappear  in  serving  the  interests  of  the  people.  The 
fact  that  it  went  back  into  those  interests  would  not  in  Itself,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  an  ill.  I  can  imagine  the  Government  might  well  expend  it  for  purposes 
thnt  I  was  not  at  all  concerne<l  with,  such  as  the  Army  and  Navy,  for  example ; 
but  if  I  made  the  gift  under  those  conditions  I  should  have  to  take  the  result 

"  Q.  But  I  take  it  if  you  had  this  vast  sum  of  money,  if  you  were  burdened 
with  it,  that  you  would  naturally  want  to  use  it  for  the  most  permanent  good, 
so  that  the  largest  number  of  your  fellows  might  be  helped,  not  temporarily, 
but  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  means  for  continuing  to  aid  those  who  were 
worthy  of  being  aided? — A.  What  right,  sir,  have  I  to  assume  that  I  have 
any  knowledge  as  to  what  is  the  highest  permanent  good  for  this  country? 

"  Q.  Well,  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  you  ought  to  have  more  than 
average  knowledge  as  to  what  is  the  highest  permanent  good,  because  the 
country  has  given  you  the  benefit  of  its  better  e<lucational  resources  and  as- 
sumes, for  example,  that  you  are  using  that  Intellectual  development  in  the 
common  interests,  and  therefore  you  ought  to  know  more  than  most  of  us 
and  that  money  should  be  expended  so  that  it  will  result  in  the  best  good  and 
to  the  greatest  number.  You  are  an  eilucator,  you  are  an  uplifter,  and  therefore 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  more  from  you  than  from  some  of  the  rest  of  us. — A. 
I  should  feel  that  those  advantages,  if  they  exist,  sir,  should  be  used  for  the 
exertion  of  the  strongest  kind  of  personal  influence  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity; but  not  as  to  the  dictation,  to  the  administration  of  such  boundless, 
stupendous  source  of  power  as  is  a^ntainod  in  $100,000,000." 

Would  you  be  good  enough.  Doctor,  to  tell  us  in  how  far  you  are  in  agree- 
ment with  Dr.  Holmes's  attitude? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  agree  with  him  in  thinkinjar  it  is  a  grave  responsibility  to  be  the 
possessor  of  $100,000,000,  and  if  I  had  it  I  should  want  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  I 
do  not  agree  with  him,  I  suppose,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  his  sentiments  from  this 
remling,  in  thinking  that  the  Government  is  the  strongest  agency  for  admin- 
istering money  which  is  Intended  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  We  have 
seen  in  Germany  a  large  amount  of  money  usetl  by  the  Government  with  the 
intent  to  promote  the  public  good,  but,  although  that  money  was  used  with  im- 
mense Intelligence,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  conducted  the  German  people  to  a 
fortunate  state  of  mind.  Now.  free  governments,  on  the  other  hand,  have  long 
relied,  and  I  think  are  going  to  rely,  on  two  different  modes  of  promoting  the 
public  welfare ;  one  is  by  the  expenditure  of  the  public  welfare  of  money  raised 
by  taxation  from  private  property,  and  the  other  is  what  I  may  call  the  corpora- 
tion method  of  using  large  sums  of  money  for  the  promotion  of  human  ^wafare. 
The  freer  governments  have  already  relied  on  both  these  methods,  and  impw  asQ 
more  on  the  second,  and  I  think  that  we  are  likely  to  do  the  same.  We  Iimpl 
done  it  already  with  one  of  the  chief  means  for  promoting  the  public  welfare, 
and  that  is  education.     Education  in  this  country'  has  been  conducted  in  a 
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very  Important  particular — !n  large  measure — by  chartered  corporations  or 
boards  of  trustees  established  under  the  public  law,  and  I  believe  that  on  the 
whole  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare  through  such  chartered  educational 
and  religious  corporations  has  been  more  effectively  promoted  than  by  the 
governmental  agencies.  And  I  suppose  this  will  be  the  case  in  the  future  as 
well  as  in  the  past;  and  moreover,  I  believe  that  such  corporations,  in  the 
training  of  men  and  the  management  of  such  corporations,  is  a  very  great  re- 
enforcement  of  free  institutions  in  general,  and  an  extraordinary  enforcement 
of  free  institutions  and  public  liberty,  and  therefore  I  hope  for  a  prolongation 
of  the  great  service  of  these  corporations,  dependent  on  public  law  and  de- 
pendent also  in  a  great  many  respects  on  publicity  of  their  actions  toward  the 
public.  I  look  for  their  continuance  and  a  great  development  of  their  services, 
and  I  seem  to  differ  from  my  friend.  Dr.  Holmes,  in  this  expectation. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  do  not,  then,  in  common  with  Dr.  Holmes, 
regard  great  foundations  as  a  menace  to  society? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  do  not.  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  such  corporations  all  my 
life,  I  may  say;  and  my  testimony  may  not  be  regarded  as  impartial.  But  I 
have  never  known  a  charitable  or  e<lucational  corporation  to  do  anything  which 
threatened  the  welfare  or  the  liberties  of  the  American  people.  I  have  had  no 
observation  of  any  such  corporation — of  any  such  attempts.  And  I  have,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  activity  and  intelligent  promotion  of  the 
public  welfare  by  such  corporations.  There  is  in  them,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience teaches  nie,  not  only  no  menace,  but  a  very  great  hope  for  the  Re- 
public. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  you  know  of  any  wiser  or  any  better  or  any 
more  effective  way  that  Mr.  Rockefeller,  for  example,  could  have  used  his 
hundred  million  of  dollars  than  by  creating  the  foundation? 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  the  largest  and  freest  attempt  to  do 
permanent  good  in  the  world,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  world,  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of  or  know'n  anything  about — in  any  country.  And  in  its 
management  it  is  absolutely  free.  To  use  the  common  expression,  there  are  no 
strings  to  it  at  all,  and  Its  purpose  seems  to  be  just  that  which  is  expressed  in 
its  fundamental  deed  of  trust.  It  Is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  without  regard 
to  race,  cast,  or  religion.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  board  only  for  about  a 
year.  I  was  not  one  of  the  original  members,  but  through  all  I  have  seen  of  it, 
I  should  describe  it  as  the  most  admirable  charity  that  I  have  ever  known  any- 
thing about.  And  by  "  admirable  "  I  mean  wise  in  its  objects  and  effective  in  its 
organization. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  is  your  comment  on  the  criticism  or  the  sug- 
gestion that  has  been  offered  by  some  that  the  State  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  a  foundation  of  that  character? 

Dr.  Eliot.  By  "  a  voice  "  you  mean  a  representation  in  its  board  of  directors? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes. 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  have  known  of  several  trusts  of  this  general  nature  in  which 
the  State  had  a  voice.  For  instance,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
in  Boston.  That  Is  a  very  valuable  trust  and  has  been  of  enormous  benefi- 
cence. Now  the  managiment  really  is  in  what  may  be  called  the  hands  of 
private  citizens,  but  the  State  is  represented  on  the  board;  and  I  dare  say 
that  that  representation  1ms  been  useful,  because  the  public  has  felt  that  it 
has  been  represented  in  the  board,  and  the  hospital  has  worked  all  over  the 
State,  and,  indeed,  accepts  patients  from  all  over  New  England.  But  this 
has  been  the  experience  of  that  particular  charity.  The  State's  representatives 
in  the  board  are  never  active.  They  have  plenty  of  good  will,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  not  active,  and  the  business  of  the  corporation  is  done  by  the 
other  members.  Nevertheless  that  representation  in  that  particular  trust  may 
have  been  useful.  Whenever,  in  my  experience,  ex-ofllcio  members  are  put 
into  a  trust  they  are  liable  to  be  so  much  occupie<l  with  their  other  duties  that 
they  do  not  get  time  to  attend  to  the  trust  in  which  they  are  ex-ofl!clo  members. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Your  opinion,  then,  I  gather,  Doctor,  is  that  State 
representation  on  the  board  would  prove  inefllclent? 

Dr.  Eliot.  In  that  sense  that  the  ex-oflaclo  members  appointed  by  the  State 
would  not  be  able  to  take  part,  active  part,  in  the  work  of  the  charity,  the 
hospital,  or  whatever  it  was. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Therefore  I  take  It  that  you  would  regard  it 
as  comparatively  of  little  restraining  value? 
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.  Dr.  Eliot.  Precisely.  I  do  tliink  it  lias  a  very  moderate  influence  either  In 
restraining  value  or  in  the  commanding  of  public  confidence.  But,  then,  it 
may  not  be  the  same  in  the  future  as  It  has  been  in  the  past 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Taking  up  the  question  of  the  labor  problem. 
Doctor,  do  you  think  that  organized  capital  sliould  recognize  and  deal  with 
organized  labor? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  do  recognize  it,  surely.    Deal  with  it  in  what  sense? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  establish  contractual  relations? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

Commissioner  W^einstock.  You  think  it  sliouUI? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  If  you  were  an  employer  you  would  recognize 
and  deal  with  organized  labor? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Certainly,  in  the  sense  of  holding  communion  with  them;  but  I 
ought  to  add  that  I  have  never  been  an  employer. 

Commissioner  Weik stock.  Should  the  funds  of  organized  labor  be  place<l 
within  the  reach  of  the  law  when  labor  unions  become  lawbreakers? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Should  they— that  is,  is  it  right? 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yes ;  that  is,  is  it  right  morally  and  sliould  it  be 
made  legally  so? 

Dr.  Eliot.  It  seems  to  me  so. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  To  hold  the  unions  responsible  for  their  illegal 
acts? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  answering  questions  submitted  by  some  of  my 
fellow  commissioners,  you  stated,  among  otlier  things,  that  you  regard  it  as 
unethical  and  unwise  to  elect  or  to  reelect  officers  of  their  organizations  con- 
victed of  crime.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  that  has  been  done — 
where  unions  have  elected  or  reelected  officers  who  have  been  convicted  of 
crime? 

Dr.  Eliot.  "  No  "  is  rather  a  strong  word.  I  only  have  such  knowledge  as 
one  gathers  from-  the  publications  of  the  moment,'  Those  publications  have 
given  me  the  impression  that,  In  regard  to  the  dynamiting  convictions,  the 
unions  reelected  men  who  had  been  convicted. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  have  reference  to  the  case  of  John  Ryan, 
president  of  the  Structural  Iron  Workers? 

Dr.  Eliot.  That  is  one  of  them. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
organized  labor? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  regard  that  as  something  worse  than  a  mistake. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  How  would  you  descril)e  it? 

Dr.  Eliot.  As  a  serious  moral  offense  against  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  gather  also,  from  what  you  said,  Doctor,  that 
you  regard  the  greatest  enemies  of  organized  labor  to  be  within  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor  rather  than  without  the  ranks  of  organized  labor;  and  I 
inferred  from  that,  and,  if  my  inference  is  in  error  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  correct  it,  that  you  regard  a  unionist  as  an  enemy  to  labor  If  he  becomes 
a  lawbreaker  In  the  so-calletl  interest  of  unions? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  do ;  but  that  is  not  precisely  my  point  of  view  when  I  say  that. 
The  boycott  and  the  limitation  of  output  by  union  labor  are  Injurious  to  the 
workmen  themselves — to  the  members  of  the  unions  themselves.  That  Is  rathex, 
perhaps,  going  to  the  bottom  of  things,  but  I  believe  that  whatever  injures 
the  prospect  of  a  man  for  happiness  in  this  world  is  a  wrong  thing  to  him; 
and  have  we  not  all  seen  that  the  conditions  of  the  laboring  men  of  our  country 
who  belong  to  unions  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  happy.  They  can  not 
be  happy  in  their  work— ^their  dally  work — and  no  one  of  us  could  ever  be 
happy  in  working  under  such  limitations  as  the  unions  prescribe.  Take,  for 
example,  the  limitations  of  the  output.  Now,  no  ambitious,  energetic,  zealous 
man  can  be  happy  or  contented  even  luider  conditions  of  a  limited  output. 
Tliat  condition  alone  makes  it  Impossible  for  him  to  have  a  happy  life.  And 
that  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the  conditions  imposed  on  labor  by  the 
unions  are  seriously  injurious  to  the  men  themselves,  and  that  is  the  worst 
wrong  that  the  unions  do,  in  my  opinion,  the  Injury  that  they  inflict  on  their 
own  members.  Therefore,  my  reply  to  your  question,  sir,  would  be  that  these 
policies  of  the  imions  are  unhappy  to  the  last  degree,  and,  therefore,  injurious 
not  only  to  the  unions  but  to  the  entire  community. 
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Oommissioner  Weixstock.  I  gathor  from  wliat  you  swiy,  Doctor,  that  your 
conception  of  one  of  the  cau«<es  ttiat  lead  to  hiuuan  happiness  Is  development 
of  tlie  individual  to  his  hig:hest  efficiency?  That  Is,  the  highly  efficient  indi- 
vidual is  naturally  more  happy  than  the  Inefficient  individual  or  the  individuul 
whose  efficiency  has  bet»n  stunted  and  blunted?    Do  I  understand  you  correctly? 

Dr.  EuoT.  That  is  what  I  believe,  most  assuredly. 

Oommissioner  Weixstock.  And  therefore  anythlnji:  tliat  tends  to  minimize 
the  efficiency  of  tl)e  Individual  is  harmful  to  the  individual? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Precisely.  And  that  is  the  only  conclusion  to  which  any  man 
can  come  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  education.  The  whole  object  of  education 
is  to  de^'eiop  the  individual  to  his  highest  capacity,  not  only  for  production* 
but  for  enjoyment  and  happiness,  and  that  is  what  these  unions  cut  all  their 
members  off  from. 

Commissioner  Wbin stock.  I  talce  it,  then.  Doctor,  If  you  and  I  were  unionists 
and  the  union  should  say  to  us  you  shall  do  so  much  and  no  more,  thus  mini- 
mizing our  efficiency,  it  would  be  an  enemy  in  disguise? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Not  much  disguised,  I  should  say.  I  never  would  consent  to  work 
under  such  conditions,  and  there  has  never  l)een  a  moment  in  my  life  when 
I  would  have  consented  to  work  under  such  conditions,  and  that  I  beliove  to  be 
true  of  most  vigorous  and  independent  men. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  speak  also  of  the  fact  that  in  your  Judgment 
industrial  peace  can  not  be  arrived  at  by  present  metho<ls.  What  do  you  re- 
gard as  a  weak  spot  in  the  present  method? 

Mr.  Eliot.  The  present  methods  are  fight — both  sides.  I  can  look  for  no 
permanent  peace  out  of  such  conditlon.s.  And  peace  to  me  means  conditions 
of  community  happiness  and  of  personal  happiness. 

Commi.««ioner  "IVeinstock.  Well,  what  methods  would  you  substitute  for  the 
method  of  fight? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Publicity,  cooperative  management,  and  profit  sharing  in  great 
variety. 

Oommissioner  Wetnstock.  I  gather,  then,  that  j'ou  are  a  believer  in  the 
wisiiom  of  industrial  democracy? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Entirely — in  a  proper  sense;  ih  a  proper  sense. 

(Commissioner  Weinstock.  Tliat  is,  you  would  give  labor  a  voice  in  indus- 
trialism? 

Dr.  Eliot.  In  the  management;  yes,  sir — in  general,  and  in  discipline. 

Oommissioner  Weuststock.  From  your  observation.  Doctor,  what  do  you 
think  is  the  present  tendency  ?  Is  the  tendency,  so  far  as  you  can  see,  for  a 
higher  degree  of  industrial  peace  or  for  a  lesser  degree  of  industrial  peace? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  have  not  been,,  able  to  make  out  the  tendency.  As  I  think  I 
have  said  before,  up  to  three  or  four  years  ago  I  thought  tliat  the  tendency 
was  to  continued  fighting  without  peace,  but  latterly  I  have  begun  to  think 
that  there  are  a  good  many  forces  making  toward  peaceful  adjustments. 

Commissioner  Wein stock.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  believe,  Doctor,  that  much 
of  the  industrial  friction  that  has  taken  place  In  this  country  in  more  recent 
years  is  due  very  largely  to  misunderstanding — ^largely  to  the  fact  that  each 
side  looks  at  the  situation  through  one  eye  in  the  place  of  looking  at  the  .situa- 
tion through  both  eyes 

Dr.  Eliot  (interrupting).  Yes,  sir. 

C'Ommissioner  Weinstock  (continuing).  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  one  side 
does  not  put  itself  In  the  other  fellow's  place? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  think  that  is  part  of  it — Ignorance  on  both  sides  of  the  other 
fellow's  feeling.  an<l  also  of  human  nature  in  general.  But  I  am  afraid  there 
Ls  another  serious  difficulty,  and  that  Is  the  demonstration  and  manifestation 
of  intense  selfishness  on  both  sides — ^the  manifestation  of  selfishness  being  most 
acute,  I  should  say,  on  the  side  of  labor. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  have  been  aked  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Doctor, 
which  I  will  put  to  you  now.  First,  with  respect  to  the  economic  doctrine 
bearing  on  the  tariff.  What  has  been  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  those  business 
Interests  of  New  England  from  whose  resources  the  fund  of  Harvard  CJollege 
have  been  largely  drawn? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Some  of  the  fund — ^no  very  large  proi)ortion — of  Harvard  College 
came  in  before  the  tariff  question  arose  in  this  country.  We  have  seventeenth- 
century  and  eighteenth-century  funds.  The  greater  part  of  them  have  come 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  twentieth.  In  the  nineteenth  century  I 
should  say  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  funds  came  from  men  who  had 
been  believers  in  protection. 
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Chairman  Walsh.  And  what  has  been  the  characteristic  doctrine  of  Har- 
vard College  economists  on  the  same  subject? 

Dr.  Eliot.  There  has  been  no  characteristic  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
tection or  the  tariff  in  Harvard  College.  We  never  had  a  professor  of  political 
economy  until  1870-71,  I  think,  and  since  that  time  we  have  had  four  or  five 
professors  at  work  at  the  same  time.  There  has  never  been  an  agreement  of 
opinion  among  them  on  the  tariff.  The  professor  that  gave  a  quarter  part 
of  his  time  to  political  economy  before  1870  was  an  extreme  protectionist,  and 
he  taught  protection  quite  actively,  with  the  result  that  among  his  disciples 
a  good  many  free  traders  were  developed.  But  then  in  general  Harvard  Col- 
lege enjoys  a  very  great  degree  of  freedom,  both  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
and  upon  the  part  of  the  students  on  all  subjects,  I  may  say. 

Chairman  Walsh.  One  other  question.  Following  the  line  of  your  testimony 
that  the  boycott  was  never  justified,  this  question  has  been  handed  to  me: 

If  strikers  of  one  shop  were  to  announce  to  the  public  that  the  products 
that  were  being  manufactured  in  a  nonunion  shop  were  being  manufactured 
under  exactly  the  same  insanitary  conditions  under  which  they  struck  and  In 
which  the  public  Is  deeply  concerned,  would  you  call  that  a  justifiable  boycott? 

Dr.  Eliot.  So  far  as  giving  to  the  public  this  information,  entirely  so.  That 
is  merely  an  element,  as  I  understand  it,  in  publicity — ^publicity  of  tlie  existing 
conditions. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Ballard  says  he  has  one  other  question  he 
would  like  to  ask  you. 

Commissioner  Bali>ard.  Doctor,  I  was  afraid  there  was  a  slight  misunder- 
standing occurred,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  clear  it  up,  and  that  is  this: 
Do  you  consider  the  responsibility  of  a  stockholder  in  a  corjwration  the  same 
as  the  res5i)onsibility  of  a  bondholder?  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  those  two  methods  of  ownership? 

Dr.  Eliot.  Yes;  I  do. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  If  then,  for  instance,  one  of  your  foundations  held 
bonds  in  an  industrial  corporation,  you  might  not  feel  any  responsibility, 
whereas  if  it  held  stock  you  might  feel  some  resi>onsibility.  The  questions 
that  Commissioner  Garretson  brought  out,  I  am  afraid,  left  you  or  your  ex- 
pressions a  little  confused  in  that  regard. 

Dr.  Eliot.  The  responsibility  of  a  stockholder,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
is  limited  to  a  choice  of  the  directors.  Now,  the  bondholders  have  not  any 
such  responsibility  as  that.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Therefore  it 
seems  to  mo  the  responsibility  of  the  bondholder  is  really  different  from  the 
responsibility  of  the  stockholder.    Is  that  what  you  meant? 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Yes;  I  thought  there  was  a  little  confusion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Weinstock,  I  believe,  has  a  question. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Just  one  more  question.  Doctor,  if  you  will  bear 
with  me.  Referring  to  the  question  of  foundations,  if  you  had  all  the  wealthy 
men  of  the  country  assembled  before  you  and  were  discussing  with  them  the 
wisest  way  to  use  their  wealth,  w-ould  you  or  not  advise  them  to  follow  the 
example  of  ^Ir.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  others  and  to  establish  founda- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  common  good? 

Dr.  Eliot.  I  should  not  know  any  better  advice  to  give  them.  All  methods  ef 
using  great  sums  of  money  for  the  public  welfare,  to  do  good  with  in  perma- 
nent ways,  are  difficult — very  difficult.  I  have  never  seen  as  much  care  used  in 
setting  up  large  funds  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  public  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  the  sense  of  the  public  or  in  the  sense  of  the 
w^hole  world.  I  have  never  seen  greater  care  exercised  than  in  those  cases  of 
the  disposition  of  the  permanent  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  great  sums  of 
money  such  as  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Rockefeller  family. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  may  be  excused  permanently  now.  Doctor,  and  we 
are  very  thankful  to  you  for  your  testimony. 

We  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock,  to  meet  in  this  room  at  2  o'clock 
sharp. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  of  this  Friday,  January  29,  1915,  a  recess 
was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTEB  BECKS  S — 2  P.  M. 

Chairman  Walsh.  The  house  will  be  In  order,  please,  and  we  will  proceed. 
Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond. 

TSSTIMOHY  OP  MB.  JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND. 

Chairman  Walsh.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  Hammond.  John  Hays  Hammond. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  place  of  residence? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Engineering. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  believe  some  questions  were  submitted  to  you  by  this 
commission,  Mr.  Hammond? 

Mr.  Haiilmond.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Have  you  prepared  answers  to  the  same? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes;  ^Ir.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  prefer  to  just  read  the  questions  and  answers, 
Mr.  Hammond? 

^Ir.  Hammond.  I  think  I  would,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  do  so,  then,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  pitch 
your  voice  a  little  higher  for  the  reason  that  it  is  difficult  for  some  of  the 
commission  to  hear  and  also  the  auditors  in  the  rear  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  will  do  so;  but  in  presenting  this  statement  I  wish  to 
absolve  any  of  my  associates  in  the  National  Civic  Federation  for  any  expres- 
sion of  views  that  I  give.  I  am  chairman  of  the  industrial,  economic  depart- 
ment, and  I  have  not  consulted  with  them  as  to  the  statements  I  make,  and  it 
is  therefore  only  fair  to  state  that.  Moreover,  as  I  shall  touch  on  some  sub- 
jects which  may  not  be  very  popular,  I  wish  to  state  very  emphatically  that  I 
have  no  connection  whatsoever  with  any  trusts,  directly  or  indirectly,  nor  have  I 
ever  had,  nor  am  I  interested  In  a  protective  tariff,  but  on  the  contrary  my 
interests  are  elsewhere.  I  only  state  this  to  give  a  little  credibility  to  my 
position  in  making  statements  that  may  seem  in  conflict  with  them. 

N«w,  as  to  the  question  of  responsibility  of  stockholders  and  directors,  I 
would  state  that  the  stockholders  of  corporations  are  only  remotely  responsible 
for  the  labor  conditions  which  exist  in  it  and  for  the  social  conditions  which 
are  produced,  since  the  stockholders  delegate  their  responsibility  to  a  board 
of  directors  of  their  choosing.  It  would  obviously  be  impossible  for  stock- 
holders to  be  conversant  with  the  details  of  oiieration  of  a  corporation,  and 
it  would  be  impracticable  for  them  to  exercise  administrative  functions. 
Directors  are  responsible  for  the  general  policy  of  corporations  and  are 
specially  responsible  for  the  executives  whom  they  select  to  conduct  its  opera- 
tion ;  but  the  responsibility  directly  falls  upon  the  manager  as  far  as  the  labor 
conditions- of  the  corporation  are  concerned.  The  general  labor  policy  may  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors,  and  should  be  determined  by  the  board 
of  directors,  but  the  details  as  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  policy  must  be  left 
to  the  manager,  who,  from  a  constant  and  Intimate  connection  with  the  labor 
conditions  arising  in  the  operation  of  the  corporation,  Is  more  competent  to 
determine  the  details  of  the  labor  problems  than  the  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  high-class  manager  would  submit  to  the  constant 
dictation  by  the  directors  of  a  corporation  as  to  the  details  of  administration, 
which  are  often  responsible  for  the  beginning  of  labor  troubles.  Moreover,  in 
the  interest  of  all  concerned,  stockholders,  directors,  and  wage  earners  them- 
selves, the  manager  should  be  experienced  in  handling  labor,  one  thoroughly 
conversant  with  labor  conditions  and  especially  with  local  labor  conditions,  and 
he  must  be  backed  up  by  his  board  of  directors  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
general  policy  of  the  corporation;  but  there  should  be  a  managing  director 
to  keep  the  other  directors  in  close  touch,  by  personal  visits  to  the  property, 
of  conditions  there.  The  directors,  or  some  committee  of  directors,  should  be 
compelled  in  the  case  of  labor  disturbances  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  the 
property  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the  actual  conditions.  The  directors 
of  corporations  rarely  have  had  the  kind  of  experience  necessary  to  qualify 
them  to  deal  directly  with  labor  conditions,  their  activities  having  been  con- 
f\ned  as  a  rule  to  the  financial  management  of  con>orations,  and  in  that  sphere 
men  of  ability,  experience,  and  high  standing  are  required  to  protect  the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  stockholders  and  to  so  finance  the  corporations  as  to  onable  the 
manager  to  carry  out  his  work  under  those  advantageous  conditions;  and  tiiis 
In  turn  should  result  In  more  steady  employment  and  better  wa^es  lor  the 
employees. 

Every  successful  manager  knows  the  Importance  of  establishing  good  rela- 
tions between  the  management  and  the  employees  and  that  it  is  bad  business — 
it  does  not  pay — to  have  seething  discontent  among  the  employees.  For  that, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  a  good  manager  would  endeavor  to  win  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  employees  by  giving  them  fair  treatment,  able  and  resolute 
management,  and  by  showing  a  personal  interest  in  their  welfare.  These  are 
the  underlying  conditions  that  exist  between  stockholders,  the  executives  of  a 
corporation,  and  employees;  but,  of  course,  in  practice  the  personal  equation 
comes  into  play.  Often  the  local  managers  are  hampered  by  imreasonnble 
and  unwise  intereference  by  the  directors,  the  effect  of  which  Is  to  discredit 
them  with  the  employees  and  to  weaken  their  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  managers  themselves  are  too  often  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  and  are 
directly  responsible  for  well-founded  discontent,  which  may  develop  into  labor 
troubles.  Then,  too,  managers  have  often  to  deal  with  unreasonable  employees 
who  have  become  disaffected  because  of  the  pernicious  activities  of  labor 
agitators.  Very  much  of  the  trouble  between  corporations  and  the  emplosrees 
Is  caused  by  the  walking  delegate  and  this  Is  especially  so  where  the  dominat- 
ing element  among  the  employees  Is  foreign  labor,  ignorant  as  to  American 
labor  and  social  conditions.  Such  a  situation  is  often  aggravated  by  the 
political  demagogue,  who  plays  his  selfish  rftle  In  abetting  the  labor  agitator 
in  order  to  secure  the  labor  vote.  There  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  responsibility 
for  this  condition  very  often  lies  with  the  large  corporations,  which  have  for 
selfish  purposes  employed  an  undue  percentage  of  the  kind  of  labor  to  which 
I  have  referred  because  of  the  lower  wages  paid,  to  the  exclusion  of  higher- 
grade  labor,  which,  having  been  elevated  to  the  higher  standards  of  American 
living  and  citizenship,  require  higher  wages  to  maintain  those  standards. 
I  regard  a  policy  of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  corporations  as  not  only  culpable 
but  shortsighted,  and  one  which  will  always  be  costly  in  the  end.  If  we  are 
to  build  up  responsible  citizenship  In  this  country  we  can  not  lower  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  the  wage  earner.  Unless  the  great  protected  Industries  of 
this  country  can  pay  an  adequate  wage  they  should  not  be  accorded  the  bene- 
fits of  a  protective  tariff.  This  is  good  civics,  good  business,  as  well  as 
humanitarianism. 

As  to  the  broad  question  of  unemployment,  the  underlying  causes  are  economic, 
but  there  are  other  factors  which  accentuate  and  sometimes  determine  condi- 
tions locally.  The  question  of  supply  and  demand  is,  of  course,  basic.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  the  solution  of  great  problems  of  this  country,  purely  economic 
In  character,  is  not  always  dissociated  from  politics.  I^eglslation  dealing  with 
the  tariff,  the  currency,  the  trusts,  and  other  economic  subjects  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  Nation  is  in  a  large  measure  determined  on  strictly  political 
lines,  indeed  is  often  determined  by  superficial  orators  on  the  polltlcaj  stump  In 
times  of  a  heated  campaign,  rather  than  by  the  deliberations  of  business  men  in 
boards  of  trade. 

One  of  the  most  important  adverse  factors  in  the  problem  of  the  unomploye<l 
Is  the  **  briefless  "  laA^yer  who,  despite  an  absolute  lack  of  experience  In  busi- 
ness affairs  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  is  selected  to  legislate  on  economic  problems 
of  national  import.  But  the  self-centered  business  man  is  In  a  large  measure 
responsible  for  this  condition,  because  of  his  failure  to  take  an  interest  in 
civic  and  political  affairs.  This  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  one  time 
in  our  political  history  some  great  corporations,  by  generous  contributions  t<» 
campaign  funds,  were  able  to  elect  legislators  who  would  attend  to  matters  of 
legislation  for  them.  Fortunately  for  the  country  and,  indeed,  for  the  corpora- 
tions themselves,  this  order  has  changed,  and  large  corporations  wfuild  now  be 
perfectly  satisfied  to  receive  only  whnt  is  due  them  under  equitable  laws.  But 
the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  in  the  other  direction,  and  political  dema- 
gogues, taking  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  corporations,  which  some 
years  ago  was  in  a  large  measure  deserved,  because  of  their  reprehensible 
practices,  are  still  at  times  making  xK>lltical  capital  out  of  this  circumstance  by 
promoting  anticorporation  legislation. 

As  bearing  on  the  question  of  unemployment,  one  of  the  economic  lessons 
taught  by  the  present  European  war  is  the  complete  vindication  of  the  fiscal 
policy  which  has  resulted  In  the  building  up  and  expansion  of  our  great  national 
industries.    We  learn  more  clearly  than  ever  the  Inteniependence  of  our  in- 
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dnstries ;  the  total  dependence,  for  ex«nmple,  of  that  jrreat  industry  of  agriculture 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  for  in  the  manufacturing  cen- 
ters it  finds  Its  best  market  We  learn  the  importance  of  all  of  our  industries 
to  the  extensive  classes  employed  in  our  great  transportation  systems,  in  our 
Agencies  of  distribution,  etc.,  and  we  nmst  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  iceynote 
of  our  economic  and  fiscal  legislation  must  ever  be  to  preserve  unimpaired  the 
integrity  of  our  home  industries  and  the  purchasing  |x>wer  of  our  domestic 
ma  rivets. 

With  a  rapidly  increasing  population  we  obviously  must  extend  our  Industries, 
but  we  must  nevertheless  not  lose  sijrht  of  the  fact  that  overextension  inevitably 
causes  depression  in  times  of  business  recession.  Indeed,  authorities  agree  that 
we  are  now  rapidly  approaching  the  limit — that  is  to  .say,  the  point  of  satura- 
tion— in  our  domestic  markets,  at  least  in  so  far  as  present  demands  under 
normal  conditions  are  concerned.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  must  either 
curtail  the  capacity  of  our  factories,  which  would  result  in  throwing  out  of 
employment  millions  of  wage  earners,  and  the  disorganization  of  complementary 
industries  as  well,  or  we  must  depend  upon  the  exploitation  of  foreign  markets 
for  the  relief  of  our  congeste<l  home  industries. 

In  competing  with  foreign  markets  we  are  to  meet  our  great  trade  rivals, 
who  have  by  years  of  exix^rlence  and  by  the  expenditure  of  colossal  sums  ob- 
tained a  foothold  more  or  less  firm  in  the  markets  we  seek.  Therefore,  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  th(»se  nations  we  must  secure  for  ourselves  every  advan- 
tage that  can  be  derive<l  from  the  most  efficient  exploitation  of  our  national 
industries,  fostered  by  constructive  legislation  at  home,  and  promoted  by  able 
commercial  diplomacy  abroad.  This  has  been  the  policy  of  Germany,  and  its 
success  is  evidenced  by  the  unparalleled  strides  she  has  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  great  foreign  commerce. 

Economics  Is  too  often  subordinated  to  politics.  The  vehement  attacks  of  our 
Government  on  corporations,  indiscriminately  impeaching  the  integrity  of  cor- 
porate practices — I  say  indiscriminately — and  of  our  business  men,  has  not  only 
prejudiced  our  position  as  exi>orters  in  foreign  markets,  but  has  increased  the 
dliRculty  of  obtaining  in  foreign  financial  centers  capital  for  our  industrial 
needs.  This  has  a  far-reaching  consequence,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  borrowed  from  abroad  upwards  of  five  billions  of  dollars  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  home  industries.  It  is  by  our  excess  of  exports  that  we  are  able 
to  pay  the  interest  on  this  large  sum,  and  to  gradually  wipe  out  this  in- 
debtedness. 

There  has  been  much  unintelligent  prejudice,  partly  inspire<l  for  political  pur- 
poses, against  what  we  call  "  big  business,"  but  the  people  of  the  country  should 
be  convinced  that  unless  our  Industries  can  be  developed  on  large-scale  produc- 
tion, as  is  the  practice  of  our  European  rivals,  we  will  be  seriously  handicapped 
in  our  quest  for  foreign  markets,  because  of  the  inevitably  higher  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home.  England  permits,  France  encourages,  and  Germany  fre- 
quently compels  combinations,  which  inure  to  the  advantage  of  cheap  produc- 
tion and  the  country's  export  trade. 

One  of  the  essentials  of  efficiency  in  production  is  industrial  peace.  This  is 
too  large  a  subject  to  discuss  at  present,  but,  while  realizing  the  complexity  of 
the  problem,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  too  optimistic  in  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  relations  between  employer  and  employee  are  better  to-day  than  for 
many  years  past.  The  employer  Is  recognizing  the  justice  and  the  advantage, 
when  properly  conducted,  of  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining,  and  both 
employer  and  employee  recognize  more  than  ever  their  interdependence  and 
their  reciprocal  obligations  as  well,  and  with  the  spirit  of  fair  play  that  gen- 
erally prevails,  and  must  ultimately  prevail,  we  have  every  rea.son  to  believe 
that  the  labor  agitators,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unreasonable  employer**, 
many  of  them  on  the  other,  will  soon  become  less  serious  obstacles  to  Industrial 
peace  generally. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  closed  shop,  believing  it  to  be 
thoroughly  un-American,  I  nevertheless  strongly  favor  labor  organizations 
when  the  leadership  is  in  the  hands  of  the  best  class  of  labor  leaders,  and  I 
believe  that  employers  of  labor  would  do  well  to  support  labor  organizations 
of  that  kind  to  prevent  the  growth  of  organizations  of  the  radical  stripe. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  irreconcilable  differences  of  an  "irre- 
pressible conflict "  between  capital  and  labor.  While  it  may  be  true  that  both 
are  not  equally  benefited  by  the  maintenance  of  industrial  peace,  it  is  true 
that  they  both  are  greatly  hurt  by  industrial  warfare.  I  believe  that  if  the 
managers  of  corporations  would  more  generally  take  into  their  confidence  their 
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employees  as  to  the  business  necessities  and  as  to  the  disastrous  effect  of 
adverse  legislation  to  their  business,  they  would  not  only  stimulate  the  interest 
of  the  employees  in  their  work,  but  also  enlist  their  support  and  influence 
against  injurious  legislation.  It  is  necessary  for  managers  of  corporations  to 
impress  upon  employees  that  they  are  "  in  the  same  boat,"  and  for  their  own 
safety  they  both  should  oppose  either  political  demagogues  or  selfish  labor  agi- 
tators "  rocking  the  boat." 

One  of  the  gi^eat  labor  problems  Is  efficiency.  Some  years  ago  America 
enjoyed  a  great  advantage  in  industry — the  superiority  of  American  labor  in 
respect  of  its  prcxluctlvity — compared  with  the  labor  of  other  countries.  Un- 
fortunately we  now  enjoy  that  advantage  only  in  a  limited  measure,  owing 
to  the  improvement  in  the  standard  of  foreign  labor  through  vocational  edu- 
cation, scientific  training,  and  especially  owing  to  the  introduction  into  those 
countries  of  improve<l  machinery,  for  the  great  part  of  American  design  or 
manufacture.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  compete  with  foreign  countries,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  the  higher  wages  of  the  American  wage  earner,  we 
niust  attain  the  highest  possible  eftlclency  of  labor  without,  of  course,  the 
imposition  of  the  "  speeding-up  "  system,  which  Is  In  all  respects  objectionable. 

I  believe  that  American  Industry  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  extension 
of  vocational  training,  for  those  who  directly  supervise  labor  and  for  a  more 
general  scientific  training  for  the  higher  ofiiclals  themselves,  and,  indeed,  for 
the  directors  of  corporations. 

It  is  said  that  *'  he  is  idle  who  is  not  best  employed."  There  are  certainly 
a  lot  of  misfits  not  only  in  industry  but  in  all  branches  of  human  activities, 
because  of  the  fact  tliat  they  were  not  properly  sorted  out  ia  their  collegiate 
training.  The  more  scientifically  trained  leaders  of  industry  there  are  the 
more  men  will  be  added  to  the  producing  and  taken  away  from  the  nonproduc- 
ing  class  of  the  community.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  mlsforune  for  the  country 
and  adds  to  the  number  of  the  unemployed  that  the  universities  are  yearly 
turning  out  an  overproduction  of  nonproducers,  who  crowd  into  the  already 
congested  so-called  "polite  professions."  Graduates  of  technical  schools  would 
be  a  far  better  asset  to  the  Nation. 

The  people  of  the  country,  of  all  classes,  irrespective  of  political  afllliations, 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  politicians  have,  In  a  large  measure,  by 
their  indiscriminate  attacks  on  national  industries,  created  a  lack  of  confitlence, 
which  has  contributed  to  periods  of  depression.  For  that  reason  there  is  to-day 
a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  throughout  the  country  against  the  attitude  of  such 
legislators,  and  I  believe  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  compelling  force 
of  enlightened  public  opinion  will  in  the  future  result  In  legislation  facilitating 
rather  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  obstructing  the  processes  of  industrial 
development,  while  at  the  same  time  adequately  safeguarding  the  Interests  of 
the  State,  community,  and  individual.  There  will  always  be  social  unrest — not 
often,  It  is  to  be  hoped — In  the  form  of  accentuated  discontent,  but  due  to  a 
natural  and  commendable  desire  for  social  betterment,  a  perfectly  normal  and 
healthy  aspiration,  which  makes  for  progress  unless  it  is  stimulated  by  the 
pernicious  activity  of  designing  and  unscrupulous  individuals,  or  unless  It  is 
repressetl  by  selfish,  gree<iy  employers  of  labor  until  it  becomes  abnormal 
and  radical  and  then  attempts  to  progress  by  revolution  rather  than  by 
evolution. 

I  believe  that  many  strikes  and  lockouts  could  be  prevented  by  boards  of 
mediation  if  these  boards  were  composed  of  men  who  commanded  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  community.  An  impartial  report,  made  public,  by  a 
board  of  high  character  on  the  Issues  In  controversy  between  the  employer  and 
employee  would  so  crystallize  public  sentiment  on  the  merits  of  the  controvei'sy 
as  to  make  It  unprofitable  for  whichever  side  is  adjudged  in  the  wrong  by  the 
board  to  continue  the  strike  or  lockout  In  defiance  of  public  opinion.  It  would 
enable  the  public  to  judge  between  good  employers  and  bad  employers  and  good 
labor  organizations  and  bad  organizations,  and  to  be  able  to  discriminate  in 
that  way  is  advantageous  to  employer,  employee,  and  the  public. 

"  Do  the  existing  private  and  public  agencies  deal  adequately  with  these 
problems?" 

I  do  not  believe  that  existing  private  and  public  agencies  deal  adequately 
with  these  problems.  I  favor  a  national  employment  bureau  to  facilitate  the 
distribution  of  labor  and  to  prevent  its  congestion  In  certain  centers,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  direct  cause  of  unemployment  at  that  point 
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It  Is  better  for  the  job  to  hunt  the  man  than  for  the  man  to  hunt  the  Job.  It 
Is  better  to  have  too  few  men  than  are  necessary  for  present  requirements  of 
labor,  than  to  have  a  surplus  of  hibor  and  men  go  unemployed  and  hungry. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  every  wage  earner  in  the  country  capable  of 
working  and  willing  to  work  Is  entitled  to  employment,  and  that  our  immigra- 
tion laws  should  have  this  important  matter  in  view.  To  assure  the  employ- 
ment of  these  wage  earners  would  not,  I  believe,  be  a  very  difficult  problem, 
as  the  surplus  labor  would  occur  only  at  rare  intervals,  in  which  case  the 
Federal  Government  should  provide  employment,  rather  than  have  self-respect- 
ing and  deserving  wage  earners  become  objects  of  charity. 

This  I  know  is  contrary  to  the  laissez  faire  tlieory  of  economics,  but  is,  never- 
theless, a  prerequisite  to  removing  Just  causes  of  social  unrest;  for  I  believe 
that  the  criterion  of  good  government  should  be  the  degree  attained  in  the 
prevention  and  alleviation  of  misery,  rather  than  in  the  promotion  of  pros- 
perity. Great  national  wealth,  even  though  it  be  widely  distributed,  insuring 
general  prosperity,  Is  by  no  means  indicative  of  good  government  if  there  exist 
In  the  community  in  which  we  live  preventable  or  remediable  distress  among 
any  considerable  number  of  Its  citizens. 

"  Do  the  large  resources  of  endowed  foundations  constitute  a  possible  menace? 
If  so,  what  regulation  or  supervision  is  desirable?" 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  menace  exists  which  can  not  be  obviated  by  making 
public  the  object  and  the  operations  of  the  foundation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  foundations  have  contributed  inestimable  service  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  generally,  and  that  many  of  the  larger  foundations  are  managed 
V4'ry  much  more  efficiently  than  many  private  charities,  the  direction  of  which 
is  more  or  less  desultory.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  conducted  by  men  of  achieve- 
ment and  not  by  place  seekers. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  stimulated  discontent,  and  I  believe  all  capitalists 
who  are  not  animated  solely  by  considerations  of  present  exi>e<liency,  but  who, 
having  ordinary  provision,  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  safety  valve  upon 
which  the  country  must  depend  for  Industrial  peace  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
wage  earner  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  family  according  to  the 
American  standards  of  living,  and,  moreover,  to  have  the  opportunity  for 
advancement  provided  he  possesses  character,  ability,  and  energy,  and  is 
willing  to  make  the  personal  sacrifices  always  essential  to  success. 

Profit  sharing  undoubtedly  is  an  important  step  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem.  It  should  not  have  any  of  the  taint  of  charity,  but  should  be  in- 
corporated in  the  wage  to  which  the  wage  earner  is  entitled. 

Safety  devices  in  industry,  proper  sanitation,  etc.,  I  regard  as  a  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  industrial  operations  and  not  a  concession  to  the  welfare  of  the 
wacje  earners. 

Employers  of  labor  should  anticipate  its  just  demands  and  not  be  compelled 
to  make  unreasonable  concessions  to  labor  at  the  point  of  the  pistol. 

While  I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  of  other  lands,  and  especiaUy 
for  those  politically  oppressed,  I  believe  that  "charity  begins  at  home,'*  and 
that  no  lmmIp:ratlon  should  be  allowed  to  threaten  the  maintenance  of  the 
American  standard  of  living  among  the  industrials  by  an  oversupply  of  labor, 
even  though  it  be  temporarily  of  advantage  to  our  national  industrial  develop- 
ment. I  would  prefer  the  tost  of  admission  of  immigrants  be  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  immigrant,  the  reputation  he  has  borne  in  his  home  country, 
and  his  availal)ility  as  a  future  meinl)er  of  the  body  politic,  rather  than  by  a 
literacy  test,  because  I  believe  that  the  educational  feature  can  be  supplied  by 
our  public-school  education,  whereas  moral  delinquency  will  always  be  a  menace 
to  our  democracy. 

I  do  not  believe  in  what  is  called,  as  I  understand  it,  the  democratization  of 
labor;  that  is,  to  have  industrial  methods,  processes,  and  direction  determined 
by  employees,  as  this  would  result  In  bringing  politics — that  is  to  say,  in- 
trigues—and other  factors,  which  would  have  an  undermining  and  subversive 
influence  in  industrial  operations.  But  I  believe  thoroughly  In  the  men  in 
each  department  of  the  management  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of 
those  departments,  and  that  has  been  done  in  all  the  activities  that  I  have  at- 
tempted, with  tlie  result  that  I  have  never  had  a  strike  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  employees  I  have  had  all  over  the  world. 

Such  a  policy  would,  I  am  sure,  be  opposed  by  labor  itself,  recognizing  that 
it  is  absolutely  incompetent  to  determine  the  technical  and  complex  questions 
i-nvolved  in  industrial  <»perations,  and  that  those  problems  must  be  left  to 
technically  trained  and  experienced  specialists. 
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Chairman  Walbh.  I  huvo  \n^en  aske<l  to  Jisk  you  the  foIU»wiii«  quest Ioil<, 
reasonably  short  queBtioiw:  Do  you  believe  that  uU  tlie  iiei»i>le  of  thU  Nation 
are  propeiiy  fed  and  sufficiently  clotliedV 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  Wai^h.  Until  they  are  so,  can  tliere  be  any  such  tiling  as  over- 
protluction? 

Mr.  Hammond.  OveiT>roduction  of  what-^what  do  you  mean? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  wealth. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Of  supplies? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Of  suppUe.s. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Well,  tlie  overproduction  of  supplies  would  be  determimnl 
by  tlie  market  for  the  supplies.  I  think  that  has  really  uo  direct  beariag  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  Unemployment  in  the  industry. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  not  tlie  inequality  of  distribution  of  wealth  responsible 
for  the  inexplicable  condition  of  unemployed  land  and  unemployed  factories  ex- 
isting at  the  same  time  with  unemployed  men  and  women? 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  a  difficult  question.  I  may  say  this,  that  I  believe 
that  we  must  arrive  at  a  better  distribution  and  more  equitable  distribution 
of  wealth.    Now,  I  am  not  quite  sure  tliat  I  have  got  that  question 

Chairman  Walsh.  Perhaps  I  had  better  read  it  again,  because  it  was  written 
and  sent  to  me,  and  I  will  read  it  over :  "  Is  not  the  inequality  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  responsible  for  the  Inexplicable  condition  of  unemployed  lanil 
and  unemployed  factories  at  the  same  time  with  unemployed  men  and  women?  ** 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  so  >ery  clear.  The  interrogator  himself  in  that,  confessed 
that  is  was  inexplicable,  3'ou  know.  But  if  I  understand  the  meaning,  tlie  fac- 
tories being  idle  and  lands  not  being  developed,  and  there  being  unemployed, 
I  think  that  has  very  little  to  do  with  where  wealth  is  located,  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  wealth  goes  again  into  industrial  development.  It  is  not 
locked  up.  It  Is  helping  out  the  development  of  the  country..  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  equitable  distribution. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  suppose  that  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  would  state  this  on  that  very  question — I  think  I  see  where 
It  is  pointed — that  while  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  a  more  equitable  division, 
I  do  not  think  that  large  wealth  Itself  should  be  criticized.  The  question  should 
be  asked  not  so  much  what  a  man  has,  but  how  did  he  get  it  and  what  he  is 
doing  with  it.    That  would  be  my  criterion. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Ballard  has  a  question  or  two  that  he  says 
he  would  like  to  ask  you,  ^Ir.  Hammond. 

Commissioner  Ballaed.  Mr.  Hammond,  you  speak  of  the  American  conditions 
of  living  and  of  men  being  educated  up  to  the  American  conditions  of  living. 
The  statistics  show  that  we  have  had  In  the  past  practically  a  million  immi- 
grants a  year.  Now,  if  they  are  going  to  require  immediate  American  condi- 
tions of  living,  should  they  also  be  educated  to  the  American  conditions  of 
production,  or  would  they  be  given  imnie<liately  the  American  conditions  of 
living,  which  means  a  certain  wage,  probably  three  or  four  times  what  they 
have  been  getting  in  the  old  countrj-,  without  their  being  Immeiliately  edu- 
cated up  to  giving  the  American  output  of  labor? 

Mr.  IlAMiroND.  Well,  I  think  it  would  take  some  time  to  develop  them  up 
to  the  American  standard  of  production ;  but  I  should  nevertheless  insi:*t 
that  those  men  be  paid  the  American  standard  of  wage  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  great  corporations  to  bring  In  a  whole  lot  of  cheap  labor  and 
dump  it  on  America.  I  should  make  no  incentive  to  the  great  corporations  to 
bring  In  that  cheap  labor,  provided — the  basic  position  should  be  that  we 
must  preserve  the  American  standard  of  wage.  We  can  not  expect  to  develop 
good  citizens  In  this  country  if  we  are  going  to  make  our  men  come  down  to 
the  low  level  of  living  that  the  foreigners  are  willing  or  have  to  as  a  matter 
of  fact  assume.    Now,  that  Is  the  basic  principle,  I  think,  in  the  question. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  You  spoke  of  stimulate<l  discontent.  By  that  do  you 
mean  that  where  factories  are  apparently  working  satisfactorily  and  under 
satisfactory  conditions  that  paid  organizers  come  to  tho.se  factories  and  plants 
and  stimulate  discontent?    Is  that  what  j'ou  mean  by  stimulated  discontent? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  In  speaking  of  the  limitation  on  immigratloiiv  you 
know  that  has  been  up  recently 

Mr.  Hammond  (interrupting).  Yes. 
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Ck>miiiifl8ioner  B^llabd.  And  I  ilo  not.  want  to  inject  any  politics  into  this 
question,  but  I  have  the  iuipreij^iuu  tluit  tiie  immigration  that  lius  existed  in 
the  years  past  was  more  or  less  voluntary  to  thi^i  coantry.  In  fact,  as  we  all 
know,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Nation  it  was  a  great  and  serious  and  diificult 
thing  for  a  man  and  his  family  to  come  to  this  country  at  all,,  and  it  required 
great  sacrifice  and  effort  It  has  l)eeu  suggested  that  immigration  in  the  last 
few  years  has  been  immensely  stimulated  by  the  foreign  steamship  companies. 
In  fact,  that  there  have  been  a  great  many  steamsiilp  companies,  on  account 
of  the  desire  of  other  countries  to  have  8hii>s  whicii  tliey  could  use  in  time  of 
war,  and  those  ships  desii'ed  to  get  traffic  or  tonnage  from  that  bringing  iu 
of  immigrants,  just  like  railroads  solicit  freight,  and  tlmt  they  have  stimulated 
immigration,  and  tliat  that  has  been  one  cause  of  our  perlmps  large  overimmi- 
gration  and  moi-e  than  the  country  could  absorb.  Have  you  given  any  study 
to  that  particular  view? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  have  not  in  detail ;  but  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  it  is 
true.  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  laud  labor  and  dump  them  where  con- 
venient and  where  it  happens  to  suit  their  pui'pose.  I  hapi)eu  to  know  some- 
tliing  about  that  thing,  because  I  was  cliairman  of  tliis  American  committee 
that  looked  after  the  immigrants  wiien  they  were  landed  here  for  some  years. 
We  saw  the  terrible  straits  they  were  in  without  ujoney  and  witliout  anytliiug 
else,  and  evidently  brought  over  here  not  for  their  own  benefit  but  for  some 
advantage  to  the  steamship  companies,  to  make  all  they  could  out  of  them,  and 
the  thing  ought  to  be  very  thorouglily  regulated  and  supervised  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Commissioner  Ballasd.  Our  commission  has  been  directed  by  Congress  to 
study  the  causes  of  Industrial  unrest    Do  you  think  that  is  one  of  the  causes? 

Mr.  Hammond.  It  is  a  very  serious  question,  and  I  think  the  restriction 
should  be  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  and  not  here.  I  think  that  is 
where  the  investigation  and  the  Ellis  Island  should  be  established,  through  our 
consulates  in  tlie  countries  where  these  men  come  from,  so  tliat  th^  might 
find  out  the  history  of  the  men  and  make  it  up  to  the  men  to  justify  their 
coming  into  this  country  rather  than  have  us  justify  or  find  a  reason  why 
they  should  not  come.  Let  them  bring  certificates  of  good  moral  character. 
That  is  possible. 

Commissioner  Ballard.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  xjerhai>8 
make  some  limitation  on  the  advertising  methods  of  the  steamship  companies, 
which  they  indulge  in  to  persuade  people  to  come  to  this  country,  whether  they 
wanted  to  come  or  not? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Where  they  are  misleading  and  misrepresenting  facts  and 
conditions  there  most  certainly  should. 

Commissioner  Ballabd.  Would  you  prefer  some  such  method  or  a  literacy 
test,  or  both? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  would  not  have  the  literacy  test.  A  great  many  good  people 
came  to  tliis  coufatry  who  could  not  read  and  \^•rite  and  have  developed  into 
some  of  our  very  best  citizens.  I  think  that  is  a  very  mean  and  naiTow  test. 
It  is  a  character  test  that  I  would  advocate;  and  that  is  not  simi)ly  academic 
in  character.  We  can  determine  by  investigation  a  man's  status  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  lives.  If  he  came  from  a  bad  family  and  had  bad  ante- 
cedents, we  could  stop  him  from  coming. 

Commissioner  Ballaad.  You  would  strongly  urge  some  effort  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  do,  very  strongly,  Mr.  Commissioner. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or 
two. 

Commissioner  G^vjirktsox.  Just  one  expressit)n  of  jT)ur  own  exi>erience  that  I 
would  like  to  have,  Mr.  Hammond — ^if  you  feel  free  to  make  it — and  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  experience  you  have  had  that  I  would  desire  the  opinion.  Have 
you  or  have  you  not  known  of  many  instances  where  an  intelligent  and  liberal 
and  humane  manager  was  absolutely  blocked  from  making  the  reforms  that  he 
believed  to  be  proper  and  tliat  he  should  make  in  the  way  of  hours,  or  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  men  were  working,  or  wages,  by  what  has  been  rttferred 
to  in-the.se  hearings  frequently  as  absentee  landlordism  and  imiiersonal  direc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes;  that  has  come  under  my  observation;  but  I  never  knew 
a  self-respecting  manager  who  would  i-emain  after  that    He  would  leave. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  If  he  was  strong  enough  to  stand  that  influence 
he  would  disregard  it. 

^Ir.  Hammond.  Either  disregard  it  and  defy  it  or  tender  his  resignation. 
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Comniiasioner  Oasretson.  But  if  he  did  not  have  the  moral  fiber  to  stand 
against  it  he  would  simply  go  with  the  stream? 

Mr.  Hammond.  He  simply  went  with  the  stream  and  lost  all  the  respect  of 
his  men  and  then  trouble  began. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Isn't  that  very  factor  one  of  the  great  elements 
entering  into  the  misunderstanding  between  man  and  master? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  it  Is. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Weinstoclk  has  a  question. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  I  gather  from  your  statement,  Mr.  Hammond, 
that  you  deny  the  employer  the  advantage  of  the  protective  tariff  unless 
he  paid  the  standard  wage? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  unless  he  would  pay  a  wage  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
American  standard;  yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Well,  now,  how  would  you  put  your  l<lea  into 
practice;  into  practical  operation? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  am  presupposing  that  he  will  be  accorde<l  protection  that 
will  enable  him  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  and 
here.  That^ls  fundamental.  If  he  gets  that  wage  and  professes  not  to  be 
able  to  pay  a  living  wage  to  his  employee  I  should  cut  off  the  benefits  of  the 
tariff. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Suppose  there  were  100  employers  engaged  in  an 
industry  and  90  per  cent  of  them  would  pay  what  would  be  regarded  as  a 
standard  wage,  and  10  per  cent  paid  a  wage  below  the  standard;  how  would 
you  apply  your  ideas  to  that  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Of  course  there  are  times  of  temporary  expe<liency,  when  it 
might  be  a  question  of  arrangements  between  the  employer  and  the  employee, 
that  he  will  skin  along,  times  are  hard,  and  he  will  be  able  to  economize  and 
get  down  to  the  barest  necessities,  but  that  should  not  prevail  long  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  Industry  does  not  pay  a  wage  charity  has  to  do  it. 
The  wage  has  to  come  from  somewhere  or  else  we  will  have  demoralized  our 
labor. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  One  other  thing:  Suppose  that  became  a  perma- 
nent, chronic  condition,  that  90  per  cent  of  the  employers  did  pay  the  standard 
wage  and  10  per  cent  of  the  employers  persistently  and  intentionally  paid 
less  than  the  standard  wage.  What  Is  not  clear  to  me  Is  how  you  would 
employ  your  thought  of  denying  them  the  benefit  of  the  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  a  difficult  question  In  practical  application.  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  take  It  off  of  the  90  per  cent 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  For  your  information,  Mr.  Hammond,  in  this  con- 
nection, It  may  be  Interesting  to  know  that  Australia  tried  that  very  idea. 
Australia  started  out  on  the  theory  that  the  protective  tariff  was  intended  not 
for  the  employer,  but  for  the  worker,  in  order  that  the  worker  should  be 
insured  a  living  wage.  A  law  was  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  Australia  to 
the  effect  that  whenever  it  could  be  shown  that  an  employer  was  not  paying 
the  standard  wage  he  would  be  Individually  denied  the  protection  of  the  tariff; 
but  that  law  was  thrown  out  as  unconstitutional,  and  would  doubtless  be 
unconstitutional  in  this  country  as  well. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  had  in  mind  advocating  a  minimum  wage;  I  had  in  mind 
to  employ  that. 

Conunissioner  Weinstock.  You  would  establish  a  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  the  employer  who  failed  to  pay  that  mini- 
mum wage  would  be  individually  denied  the  protection  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Commissioner  W^einstock.  I  suppose  you  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  legal  phase  of  it  to  know  whether  It  would  be  constitutional? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  but  I  hope  we  can  make  the  law  conform  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Commissioner  W^einstock.  I  also  gather  from  your  statement  that  you  are 
not  a  believer  In  what  has  been  termed  as  "  Industrial  democracy  "? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  if  I  understand  the  definition  of  it. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  If  I  understand  the  definition  of  Industrial  de- 
focracy  as  given  by  Mr.  Brandels,  who  Is  an  advocate  of  It  himself,  It  is  giving 
labor  a  voice  In  the  management  of  the  Industry. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  do  not  believe  in  that. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Then  you  would  differ  from  ]Mr.  Brandels  and 
Dr.  Eliot,  who  testified  this  morning? 
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Mr.  Hammond.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  either  one  of  those  gentlemen 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  Uibor. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Yon  have  been  an  employer  of  labor? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  have  all  my  life,  and  that  does  not  work  out.  Labor  does 
not  want  idealism.  They  are  practical,  and  labor  knows  that  that  Is  imprac- 
ticable. I  heard  Dr.  Eliot  testify  this  morning  to  that  effect,  and  I  beg  to 
differ  with  him. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  At  what  point  would  the  scheme  fail? 

Mr.  Hammond.  The  scheme  would  fail  when  labor  was  taken  in  beyond 
that  of  an  advisory  capacity-.  When  it  came  to  directing  it  would  absolutely 
fail,  and  labor  itself  knows  that  it  would  be  unsafe.  That  would  be  one  point, 
and  it  would  fail  from  the  fact  that  labor  had  not  been  trained — that  is,  the 
average  laborer — it  would  not  have  the  ability  to  produce  at  a  profit ;  it  would 
close  up  industry  and  it  would  be  bad  for  all.  I  can  not  see  one  thing  that 
could  be  urged  in  its  defense. 

Commissioner  W^einstock.  But  is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Hammond,  that  so  far  as 
the  question  of  wage,  and  the  question  of  hours,  and  the  question  of  working 
conditions,  that  so  far  as  those  questions  are  concerned,  that  you  practi- 
cally have  industrial  democracy  where  there  is  collective  bargaining?  That  is, 
the  labor  there  has  a  voice? 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  a  very  different  thing. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line?  At  what  point, 
if  you  admit  that  collective  bargaining  is  practically  industrial  democracy,  and 
give  labor  a  voice  in  that  particular? 

Mr.  Hammond.  They  ought  to  have  that. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  of  industrial 
democracy  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  There  comes  the  question  of  where  a  certain  number  of  hours 
of  labor  can  be  determined — the  number  of  hours  that  labor  in  a  special  di- 
rection can  do  efficient  work  and  keep  its  health  and  find  enough  time  to  be 
human,  and  I  think  that  does  not  require  any  expert  to  accomplish;  but  when 
it  comes  to  laying  out  great  metallurgical  works  or  railroad  enterprises,  I  do  not 
think  that  labor  knows  anything  about  it  or  professes  to. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Then  you  draw  the  line  at  anything  that  affects 
the  immediate  welfare  of  the  worker,  so  far  as  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions are  concerned? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is,  you  would  give  him  a  voice  in  determining 
those  questions  of  hours,  ^vages,  and  working  conditions,  but  not  beyond  that? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Not  beyond  that ;  no,  sir. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  draw  the  line  at  that? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes,  sir;  I  draw  the  line  at  that. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Wo  have  had  employers,  very  large  employers, 
testify  before  this  commission,  Mr.  Hammond,  who  admitted  that  organized 
labor  was  a  good  thing ;  that  labor  had  the  right  to  organize  and  should,  in  its 
own  interests,  organize.  They  have  even  admitted  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
ether  fellow  to  do  with,  but  that  when  it  came  to  themselves  they  wanted  none 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  a  selfish  view;  that  is  the  view  of  the  employers  who 
generally  want  to  reform  the  other  fellow.     fLaughter.l 

Chairman  Wat.sh,  You  will  please  preserve  order  and  make  no  audible  ex- 
pression of  your  feelings. 

Commissioner  Wkinstock.  You  are  not  in  sympathy,  then,  3ilr.  Hammond,  I 
take  it,  with  this  kind  of  employers? 

IVIr.  Hammond.  No;  I  am  not. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  have  beei.  a  large  employer  of  labor,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes,  sii. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  as  you  state<l  a  little  while  ago,  you  never 
had  a  strike? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  never  had  a  strike  of  my  own  laborers. 

Commis-sioner  Weinstock.  Have  you  dealt  with  organized  labor? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes;  I  have  dealt  with  organized  labor,  the  open  shop,  and 
the  closeil  shop,  and  all  kinds  of  shops.  I  never  had  a  strike  or  was  connected 
with  a  strike,  except  the  strike  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  where  I  protected 
my  labor,  and  that  is  where  the  strike  occurred. 
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Oommtesloner  Weinstock.  You  can  not  give~  the  commis^on  an  exi^reSBioo  of 

your  opinion  on  scientific  management? 

Mr.  PIamuond.  I  do  n(»t  tbinlw  I  am  as  weil  qoaiified  as  a  good  many  others, 
and  I  woaUl  rather  not,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  have  not  answered  very 
di^nitely  the.  questioos  about  the  foundation. 

Commissioner  Wkinstock.  The  question  of  scientific  management  Is  one  that 
this  commission  has  gone  into  quite  extensively,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  you  iiave  been  called  ou  to  give  your  opinion  of  scieutlfio 
management,  and  we  are  anxious  to  know  whether  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  thin^r, 
and  we  liave  heard  (conflicting  testimony  on  that  point  We  have  had  witnesses 
wlio  pointed  out  that  sclentiiic  management  is  good  for  tlie  employers,  is  good 
for  the  worlcers,  and  good  for  society;  and  we  htive.  had  otlier  witnesses  who 
claimed  that  scientific  management  was  simply  a  system  of  i9)C»eding  up  in  dis- 
guise, and  that  it  was  meant  in  the  eml  to  exploit  the  worlsers. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  am  against  that,  as  I  said  in  my  statement 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  From  wliat  yon  know  of  scientific  management, 
and  I  suppose  you  have  been  more  or  less  in  touch  with  it  assuming  tlmt  it  Ls 
proi>erly  and  wiseJy  managed,  do  you  think  it  is  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  for  the 
worker  and  for  the  employer  and  for  society? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  a  little  introduction  of  scientific  mlinagement  would  be 
very  good,  but  there  might  be  an  abuse  of  it.     I  see  tiie  other  side  of  it. 

Oommissioner  Weinstock.  That  is,  unabused;  you  favor  unabisw^  scientific 
management? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Unabused  scientific  management  And  I  liave  not  had  very 
much  experience  with  that.  That  is  one  of  the  new  fads  that  has  come  in 
lately.  I  have  gone  on  the  good,  plain*  old  business  plan  of  getting  the  best 
work  I  could  out  of  my  men.  I  have  had  to  work  not  as  closely  perhaps  in 
the  old  days  as  may  be  necessary'  now  where  we  have  to  skim  the  thing  down 
pretty  close. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  As  a  man  of  long  experi^ice  in  handling  labor, 
Mr.  Hammond,  what  have  you  found  to  be  the  best  ways  to  get  the  best  results 
out  of  labor? 

Mr.  Hammond.  To  go  right  straight  to  them,  g^  in  touch  with  them.  That 
is  the  way  to  do  it 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  Is  that  physically  possible  with  a  man  who 
employs  a  great  many  men?  If  you  had  10,000  men,  could  you  do  that;  if  you 
had  that  many  under  your  control  ?  You  could  not  possibly  come  in  touch  with 
them? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  not  with  each  one  individually.  But  there  are  many 
opportunities  to  meet  them — In  the  evenings  and  in  their  assemblages,  their 
societies,  discussions,  in  which  the  managers  and  the  submanagers  could  get 
pretty  close  and  keep  pretty  close  with  tiiem  there.  It  is  a  great  deal  the 
personal  equation,  in  my  judgment  We  have  all  kinds  of  managers.  Some 
make  trouble  every  chance  they  get  and  some  do  not.    And  so  it  comes. 

I  may  tell  you  an  experience.  Some  years  ago  I  went  up  to  a  mine  that 
was  situated  in  Colorado  about  13,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  men  are 
locked  in  there  all  winter,  four  or  five  months,  and  you  can  imagine  the  dis- 
content that  arises  In  a  place  like  that,  how  tliey  hate  the  sight  of  one  another, 
even  the  best  of  them.  I  went  over  on  what  is  called  an  aerial  tram  line 
about  3  miles  and  got  to  tlie  men.  They  were  Just  ready  to  kill  everybody 
that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  company.  I  called  them  in.  I  had  a  talk 
with  them.  I  said,  *'  I  am  not  the  offender.  I  have  not  been  here  for  a  year. 
You  can  not  have  It  in  for  me  particularly.  Now,  wliat  Ls  the  trouble?  "  They 
said,  "That  Italian  cook.''  I  said.  "What  is  the  matter  with  the  Italian 
cook?  "  "  Well,  he  gives  us  the  same  old  thing  from  time  to  time  to  time 
again.  Same  thing  Monday,  same  thing  Tuesday,  and  the  same  thing  Wednes- 
day." So  I  called  the  cook  In  and  I  said — told  him  what  they  had  said,  and  he 
admitted  It.  I  said,  "How  many  things  can  yon  cook?  Take  potatoes.  Can't 
you  do  better  than  boil  potatoes?"  I  found  out  really  the  man  could  cook 
potatoes  in  half  a  dozen  different  ways.  And  so  I  went  on  through  the  list. 
I  said,  "  Instead  of  having  potatoes  boiled  on  Monday  and  then  Tuesday  and 
then  Wednesday,  have  them  boiled  on  Monday,  and  then  have  them  fried  on 
Wednesday,  and  go  on  through  the  week  and  make  a  meal."  I  appointed  ii 
menu  committee  of  the  miners.  I  said,  "  You  will  have  to  decide  What  kind 
of  meals  you  are  going  to  have."  The  thing  went  all  around.  I  went  up 
afterwards,  a  year  later,  and  the  .same  conditions — peace  and  prosperity — ^pre- 
vailed. If  the  manager  had  been  able  to  get  up  there,  he  could  have  stopper! 
it.    They  were  on  the  i)oint  of  a  strike — for  nothing.    That  is  the  whole  thing. 
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Ooxnmissioner  Weinstock.  You  belleye,  then,  that  the  secret  lies  in  the 
"get-together'*  idea? 

Mr.'  Hammond.  I  do  absolutely.    You  can  not  have  any  peace  without  it. 

Commissioner  Wunstock.  That  is,  the  long-distance  manager  is  apt  to  bring 
about  the  evil  results? 

Mr.  Hammond!  I  tiiink  so.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  board  of 
directors  running  large  c(Ni>oratlons  to  he  able  to  personally  visit  all  those 
different  corporations.  But  unfortunately  I  do  not  thinls  most  of  the  directors 
would  do  any  good  if  they  went  there,  because  they  have  never  been  up  in 
touch  with  labor.  That  Is  the  wliole  trouble.  A  man  born  In  New  York  City 
who  has  never  been  West  and  rubbed  elbows  up  against  the  people  and  has 
never  shaken  the  hand  of  a  worklngman.  Take  the  mlnlug  case — that  he  can 
not  talk  to  them  in  their  language;  he  has  no  influence  with  them  at  all. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  He  has  got  to  be  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Hammond.  He  has  got  to  be  one  of  them ;  that  Is  it. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  wore  speaking,  Mr.  Hammond,  al>out  the  dif- 
ference between  the  job  hunting  the  man  and  the  man  hunting  the  job.  Of 
course,  we  all  realisie  that  when  two  men  are  hunting  one  job  wages  are  low. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Wkin stock.  And  when  two  jobs  are  hunting  one  man  wages 
are  high? 

Mr.  HAMMONa  Yes. 

Commissioner  Wkxnstock.  Does  that  not  bring  about  a  conflict  of  interest 
between  the  employer  and  the  worker? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  In  other  words,  it  is  In  the  interest  of  the  employer 
that  two  men  shall  hunt  one  job? 

Mr.  Hammond.  It  is  a  selfish  interest,  shortslghtetl. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  And  the  interest  is  contrary  when  the  two  Jobs  are 
hunting  one  man? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  would  rather  have  it  that  way,  though. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Now,  in  the  interest  of  two  jobs  hunting  one  man, 
unionism  first  establishes  unionism  to  minimize  the  volume  of  labor,  and  on  the 
other  hand  is  opposed  to  immigration  to  minimize  the  volume  of  labor.  Do  you 
find  yourself  in  sympathy  with  those  two  attitudes  of  organized  labor,  first  to 
minimize  the  supply  by  unionizing.it,  and  second  to  minimize  the  supply  by 
diminishing  immigraton? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No ;  not  that  way.  I  go  on  the  basic  principle  without  regard 
to  how  it  affects  organization  or  unionism.  I  am  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  ttie 
country  generally,  because  there  are  a  great  number  of  men  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  union.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  union ;  I  do  not  care  for  that  at  all.  I 
would  determine  those  questions  entirely  by  how  it  affects  the  welfare  of  the 
American  workman  g^ierally,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  union  or  whether  he 
does  not 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Having  that  end  in  view,  the  welfare  of  the  Re- 
public? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  The  welfare  of  all  the  people? 

Mr.  Hammondc  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  What  would  be  your  attitude  on  the  matter  of 
immigration,  for  example? 

Mr.  Hammond.  If  I  found  a  mllliou  people  were  coming  in  here,  was  going  to 
make  an  overproduction  of  labor 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Oversupply. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Oversupply  of  labor,  I  would  cut  <l<»\vn  the  Inequity. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  would  not  leave  the  gate  wide  oi)en? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  Then,  your  test  was,  I  understood,  a  moral  test 
rather  than  illiteracy  test? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  CommLssioner  O'Connell  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Mr.  Hammond,  on  the  question  of  the  labor  being 
represented  in  the  directorate  of  corporations,  we  will  say,  you  think  they 
would  be  unfit  because  of  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  affairs  of  business  corpo- 
rations.   How  about  the  director  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  affairs  of  the 
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company  of  which  he  is  a  director,  and  which  a  number  of  them  who  have 
appeared  before  this  commission  have  stated  they  know  nothing  of  the  business 
in  which  they  are  directors,  and  stated  their  unfitness  to  direct? 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  refer  to  the  conduct  the  actual  conduct  of  operations,  do 
you,  the  big  factories  and  the  mills  and  all  that? 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Yes;  a  director  who  is  directing,  If  not  on  the 
ground,  from  away ;  he  is  made  a  director  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Hammond.  As  I  said  In  the  beginning,  no  self-respecting,  high-minded 
nianaf?er  would  stand  the  dictation  from  that  kind  of  a  director.  I  know  I 
sliould  not. 

Commissioner  O'Connetx.  The  laborer  would  be  as  able  in  that  case  to  direct 
as  a  director? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes ;  exactly. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  probably  more  so  because  of  his  familiarity 
with  tho  business? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes ;  I  think  he  would. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  want  to  get  your  idea  of  what  is  an  open  shop. 
We  have  had  the  open  shop  advocated  l)efore  our  commission  by  men  in  every 
walk  of  life,  and  I  think  probably  most  of  them  would  differ  as  to  really  what 
the  meaning  is.    What  do  you  understand  the  open  shop  to  be? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  take  it  In  the  broad  sense  the  open  shop  would  take  a  man 
whether  he  belonged  to  the  union  or  whether  he  did  or  not.  If  he  is  a  union 
man  there  is  no  discrimination  against  him,  and  if  he  is  a  nonunion  man  there 
is  no  discrimination  against  him.  There  is  no  discrimination  against  him  what- 
ever. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  If  an  employer  runs  what  he  calls  an  open  shop, 
and  he  don*t  employ  union  men,  Is  he  operating  an  open  shop,  so  called? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  he  is  not. 

Commissioner  0*Connell.  If  he  discriminates  against  union  men  he  is  not 
operating  an  open  shop? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No  ;  I  would  not  call  that  an  open  shop.  I  think  that  is  very 
ranch  of  a  closed  shop. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  With  the  open  shop,  as  I  understand,  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  to  contract  for  himself;  In  other  words,  here  is  a  shop  that 
pays  so  much  money  and  works  so  many  hours  and  if  you  want  it  take  it,  and 
if  you  don't,  don't  take  it.  Has  labor  a  fair  chance  under  that  condition  of 
open  shop? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  It  has,  providing  you  establish  the  wage,  the  standard 
of  wage. 

Commissioner  O'Connell,  But  the  employer  sets  the  standard  of  wage,  the 
hours  to  be  worked,  and  the  condition  of  employment.  I  come  along  and  want 
a  job  as  a  machinist.  I  find  the  wages  set,  the  hours  set,  the  conditions  of 
my  employment  set.  He  says,  "Yes,  I  want  a  machinist.  Here  are  the  con- 
ditions. If  you  want  to  work,  take,  and  If  you  don't,  don't  take  It."  Is  that  a 
fair  condition  or  a  fair  chance  in  that  condition  of  open  shop? 

Mr.  Hammond.  There  comes  the  question  for  the  strike,  does  it  not?  I  mean 
if  those  are  satisfactory,  he  is  simply  taking  one  extra  man;  it  seems  to  me 
he  has  that  right. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Suppose  I  get  the  job.  I  do  not  like  the  wage 
after  I  get  the  job,  and  as  an  individual  I  strike;  what  have  I  accomplished? 
What  effect  have  I  on  the  situation? 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  Is  where  collective  bargaining  comes  in. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  want  to  get  to  that. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes;  that  is  where  it  comes  in. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  would  have  no  chance? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  not  individually. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  In  the  present  industrial  world  I  would  have  no 
chance? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No  ;  not  at  all ;  not  individually.     . 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  The  open  shop,  with  open  Shop  and  employees 
dealing  individually? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Now,  in  the  great  Industrial  world  of  which  we 
are  a  part,  what  chance  have  I  as  an  Individual  dealing  for  my  own  condition 
of  employment? 
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Mr.  Hammond.  Ton  would  not  have  any;  you  could  not  do  a  thing.  You 
ought  to  Join  the  union ;  if  you  have  got  the  right  kind  of  a  labor  union,  join 
the  union.    That  is  what  I  would  do. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  We  change  our  officers  occasionally,  as  we  change 
the  officers  of  our  Government  occasionally. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  understand. 

Ck)mroissioner  O'Connell.  As  I  understand  the  open  shop,  it  means  the  em- 
ployer claims  to  maintain  the  right  of  hiring  whom  he  pleases  under  any  con- 
dition of  employment  that  the  person  making  an  application  will  work  under. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  If  he  is  satisfied,  and  that  is  a  bargain? 

Mr.  Hammond.  With  always  the  limitation  that  he  must  not  work  below  the 
right  standard  of  wages,  and  I  always  keep  that  in  mind. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  The  employer  in  operating  the  open  shop  sets  the 
standard  of  wages;  he  does  not  deal  with  anybody;  he  sets  the  standard  of 
wages,  or  it  Is  set  by  his  directors ;  the  company  sets  them. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  coming  In  sometime.  That  depends  on  the  laws  of 
the  country,  of  each  State,  as  I  understand  it,  the  State  law.  They  have  al- 
ready Introduced  the  law  of  the  minimum  wage  in  some  States,  and  that  will 
prevent  the  greedy,  unreasonable  employer  trying  to  establish  a  standard  be- 
low what  the  law  requires. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Well,  we  only  have  the  minimum  so  far  as  affects 
women  and  children. 

Mr.  Hammond.  It  will  come ;  It  will  go  on  further  than  that,  in  my  judgment. 
But  I  am  told  labor  opposes  that;  labor  itself  opposes  the  minimum  wage. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  They  do  not  want  to  adopt  a  standard. 

Mr.  Hammond.  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  in  a  standard  either. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  You  mean  the  minimum  standard.  That  Is  what 
labor  would  be  afraid  of. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  do  hot  think  that  would  be.  That  is  the  opinion  of  a  great 
many  of  the  labor  leaders;  they  feel  If  you  establish  the  minimum  wage  It 
would  be  made  a  standard  of  wages. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  If  the  employer  wants  to  operate  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  open  shop  and  he  wants  to  be  fair,  should  he  deal  with 
the  employees  collectively  as  to  their  conditions  of  employment,  agree  upon 
hours  and  wages  and  other  things  that  go  with  It? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  How  is  he  going  to  do  that  without  some  form  of 
organization  with  his  employees? 

Mr.  Hammond.  He  leaves  that  to  the  employees.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  their  right  to  organize  and  wish  to  see  him  individually  by  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  simply  having  a  temporary  organizaton,  he  treats 
with  that  committee.  If  they  are  organized,  then  he  treats  with  the  organized 
committee.  It  Is  a  little  difficult  to  work  out.  You  will  get  Into  what  you  call 
a  twilight  zone  very  often,  and  that  is  where  the  good.  Intelligent  manager  can 
do  the  most  effective  work. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  I  understand  the  twilight  zone  Is  just  what  Is  In 
this  industrial  question  where  we  get  Into  It.  You  have  said  in  the  paper  that 
you  read  that  you  believe  one  of  the  things  necessary  for  perfce  was  profit 
sharing.    But  first  we  must  and  should  have  a  fair  wage. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  You  mean  by  that  that  the  wage  should  first  be 
agreed  upon? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  then  a  system  of  profit  afterwards? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  We  have  had  a  number  of  gentlemen  before  us 
who  have  spoken  of  profit  sharing.  Dr.  Eliot  did  this  morning.  You  heard 
him.  And  that  is  used  almost  as  freely  as  the  words  "  open  shop."  They  have 
got  all  kinds  of  styles,  forms,  and  conditions  of  so-called  profit-sharing  plans 
which  are  not  profit-sharing  plans  at  all. 

Mr.  Hammond.  No  ;  a  good  deal  of  It  Is  not. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Different  bonuses  and  premiums  and  things  given 
to  stimulate  men  In  the  employment  in  the  Industry? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 
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Commissioner  O'Conxell.  Have  you  In  miml  any  definite  tiling  yon  can 
suggest  to  the  conuui&sion  as  to  Just  what  you  mean  by  pr<^t  sharing? 

Mr.  Hammond.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  You  liave  to  depend  on  each  case ; 
in  that  respect  I  happen  to  agree  with  Dr.  Eliot.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  general  law  worked  out  as  to  profit  sharing.  It  must  be  dependent  on  the 
individual  case. 

I  am  trying  an  experiment  out  In  California  myself — a  company  which  I 
happen  to  control  absolutely,  where  I  do  not  have  to  consult  other  directors  or 
shareholders.  I  do  not  know  how  it  Is  going  to  work  out.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  let  you  know  the  solution  of  it  some  time.  It  Is  a  very  difficult  problem. 
You  want  to  do  something  that  is  not  in  the  way  of  giving  a  man  a  greater 
amount  than  he  is  entitled  to ;  otherwise  he  will  be  discontented.  You  want  to 
give  him  as  much  of  the  profit  as  possible  above  the  standanl  of  wage  to  make 
it  one  of  the  incentives  of  the  devek^ment  into  a  good  citizen,  to  give  him 
some  hope,  with  the  result  that  his  hard  labor  will  be  rewarded.  The  profit- 
sharing  part  of  it  is  not  my  i<lea,  to  give  a  man  enough  to  live  and  pay  his 
daily  wage.  It  is  something  beyond  that  It  is  to  enable  him  to  save  up  for 
the  futura    That  really  is  a  definite  profit  sharing. 

Commissioner  O'Conneij..  Would  there  be  a  possibility  of  the  employer 
agreeing  upon  a  plan  whereby  the  wage,  the  daily  rate,  might  be  so  arranged 
that  they  would  get  every  day  the  higher  rate  of  wage? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  doubt  if  that  Is  feasible,  because  the  profits  can  not  be 
determined  that  way.  If  yon  take  an  industry  that  is  making  no  profits,  very 
often  an  industry  is  kept  up  in  the  hope  of  better  times,  in  order  to  keep  the 
organization  intact  and  to  give  their  empolyees  wages.  I  do  not  think  at  that 
time  the  wage  earner  should  expect  his  profits.  It  has  got  to  be  something 
that  cuts  both  ways. 

Commissioner  O'Connet.l.  You  would  not  expect  him  at  the  time  to  accept 
a  re<luction  in  wage  below  the  standard  rate,  would  you? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  but  I  believe  in  the  smaller  o|)erations.  I  do  not  mean 
the  large  corix>rations.  If  an  employer  goes  to  his  men  and  explains  fairly 
and  honestly  the  exact  condition,  his  temporary  embarra.ssment,  I  am  confident 
lots  of  them  will  say,  **  We  will  cut  down  our  wage  a  little  while  and  you  can 
make  it  up  in  better  times."  I  have  that  much  confidence  in  the  fair  spirit 
of  the  empolyees,  if  you  get  tlie  right  kind  of  employees  and  they  have  your 
confidence. 

Commissioner  O'Connetx.  Is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Hammond,  that  a  great 
portion  of  our  industrial  unrest,  our  strikes  and  lockouts  and  boycotts  and  black 
lists  and  all  those  things  that  keep  society  disturbed  are  the  result  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  not  getting  together  and  meeting  each  other? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  And  seeing  each  other? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  so. 

Commis-sioner  O'Connell.  And  under??tanding  each  other? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Absolutely, 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  Is  that  not  fundamentally  at  the  bottom  of  all 
of  our  troubles? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  the  employer  has  been  unreasonable.  I  know  very 
many  of  them  can  not  see  the  other  side  at  all.  Of  course,  you  sometimes  have 
the  same  kind  of  trouble  with  the  labor  agitator.  I  must  be  fair  in  that  way. 
but  the  unreasonable  man  Is  being  put  out  of  commission.  The  people  have  not 
anj'  use  for  the  plnhead»  whether  a  labor  agitator  or  a  politician  or  whether 
he  Is  an  employer.  The  people  of  this  country  are  broad-minded  and  they  want 
the  man  that  is  level-headed  and  Is  fair.  That  is  all.  I  think  the  conditions 
are  very  much  better  than  they  have  ever  loeen.  and  what  we  want  is  plenty 
of  publicity. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Commons  would  like  to  ask  a  tew  ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Is  your  idea  that  unions  should  be  made  responsible 
for  damages,  civil  damages  in  case  they  have  damaged  the  property  or  business 
of  an  employer — legally? 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  mean  going  to  the  question  of  whether  unions  .should  be 
compelled  to  incorporate? 

Commissioner  Commons.  Well,  not  neces.<wirily  incorporate,  but  In  some  way 
should  be  made  liable,  from  the  funds  in  their  possession,  shonld  be  made  liable 
to  the  employer  in  damages? 
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Mr.  Hammond.  You  can't  do  that  if  they  were  not  incorporated.  I  think 
they  should  he  made,  individually,  the  iiien  that  are  directly  responsible,  siK)Qld 
be  compelled  to  pay,  but  I  do  not  thinly  it  is  fair  to  liold  tlie  union  itself  re- 
fi^ponsible,  especially  if  it  is  not  incorporated. 

Commissioner  Co^imons.  Would  you  favor  their  incorporation  for  the  por- 
pose,  then,  that  they  should  be  made 

Mr.  Hajkmond.  I  didn^t  catch  tlie  Que«}tion. 

OommiSHioner  Commons.  Do  you  favor  Incorpcwntion  of  the  union  so  that  it 
may  be  made  liable  in  damages  to  the  employer  for  the  acts  of  individuals 
or  their  agents? 

Mr.  Hammot^d.  I  think  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  work 
both  ways.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  would  be  inclined  to  be  iUogieal  and  In- 
consistent in  tlie  attitude  toward  labor,  because  I  think  that  until  tliey  get  a 
little  bit  l)etter  organized — I  mean  in  the  sense  of  getting  more  in  touch  with 
the  big  economic  conditions — that  tliey  ought  to  be  treate<i  witli  a  good  deal 
more  leniency.  Capital  has  the  advantage  of  the  very  best  kind  of  talent 
and  can  take  care  of  itself  better  than  labor.  I  think  we  can  put  up  with  a 
great  deal  that  is  inequitable  for  the  time  being  in  that  resi^ect,  and  of  our 
treatment  and  exactions  from  labor.  But  I  have  no  patience  wkiatsoever 
with  the  unreasoning  labor  agitator,  the  labor  leader  and  agitator  that  resorts 
to  violence. 

Commissioner  Commons.  But  the  question  would  come,  if  a  union  has  such 
a  leader  and  through  his  influence  the  union  damages  the  property  of  his  em- 
ployer, would  you  hold  simply  that  leader  liable  or  would  you  have  a  law 
imi)osing  liability  upon  the  union  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  rather  would  see  tlie  criminal  punishment  than  the  civil 
punishment  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Have  no  civil  damages  against  eltlier  the  leader  or 
the  union? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  I  should  not.  I  would  make  the  man  that  causes  the 
inflection  personally  responsible  as  a  malefact<nr. 

Commissioner  Commons.  And  if  he  had  committed  a  crime  or  intlictefl  dam- 
age or  trespass  in  the  way  in  which  you  have  mentioned,  acting  for  the  union, 
would  you  hold  the  other  members  of  the  union  liable  also? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  I  think  that  public  sentiment  would  control  that  a  good 
deal. 

Commissioner  Commons.  Would  you  consider,  then,  that  as  the  act  of  par- 
ticular individuals? 

Mr.  Hammono.  I  think  that  is  tlie  only  redress  you  ran  have. 

Commissioner  Commons.  You  would  not  incoi-porate  tliem,  or  any  other  means 
by  which  the  union  as  a  whole  could  be  brought  in? 

]Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  a  pretty  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  might  only  say 
ultimately  the  man  punished.  If  the  union  is  going  to  exact  certain  rights, 
tlien  it  has  got  to  be  put  on  a  parity  with  capital  in  that  respect.  But  I  think 
that  a  good  deal  of  trouble  beween  capital  and  labor  for  tlie  infraction  of  law 
can  be  determined  by  the  punishment  of  the  individual  directly  concerned. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Arising  out  of  another  question  that  was  asked 
of  you,  Mr.  Hammond.  Would  you  hold  that  if  an  indastry,  protected  by  a 
tariff,  went  into  the  markets  of  the  world,  was  able  to  sell  its  prwluct  in  that 
market  of  the  world  in  competition  with  unprotectetl  production,  would  you 
•onsider  that  fact  alone  as  a  reasonably  conclusive  proof  of  one  of  two  things — 
either  that  the  industry  combined  in  the  protection  of  the  tariff  or  that  it  was 
paying  less  than  the  wage  necessarily  guaranteed  by  that  tariff? 

IVIr.  Hammond.  No.  In  other  words,  would  I  justify  the  selling  abroad  of 
American  products  cheaper  than  at  home? 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes;  I  would,  most  certainly. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  You  would? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  I  can  explain  to  you. 

Commissioner  Garretson.  Do  so. 

Mr.  Hammondu  The  only  justification  is  that  you  can  keep  yo«r  industry 
running  full  force  here  in  times  of  overproduction  by  sending  your  material 
abroad  and  dumping  it  abroad.  You  can  meet  conditions  over  there  where  it 
Is  absolutely  necessary  to  sell  below  the  market  price  in  this  country.  Now. 
you  accomplish  something  more  than  that    You  are  putting  out  or  erabar- 
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rassini;  the  development  of  Inrice-scale  industi^y  !n  your  foreign  competitors, 
nnd  if  you  can  make  them,  confine  them,  to  a  smaller  unit  production  by  keep- 
ing their  marlcets  or  occupying  thoir  markets,  then  you  have  a  better  field  else- 
where, in  some  other  country,  foreign  country,  to  get  a  higher  price  for  your 
product.  In  other  words,  it  is  better,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  wage  earner 
that  be  allowed,  because  it  gives  him  employment,  and  it  is  better  for  the  con- 
sumer, because  he  should  get  some  benefit  out  of  large-scale  operations. 

Commissioner  Gabretson.  If  that  condition  Is  true  as  applied  to  anything 
but  periodic  action,  what  result  must  it  have  the  year  around  on  the  domes«tic 
consumer  if  the  goods  abroad  are  sold  at  less  than  a  profit?  Does  not  the 
domestic  consumer  have  to  pay  the  freight? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Well,  now,  that  is  a  question,  I  think,  for  each  individual 
case.  It  may  be  that  if  a  large  corporation  sells  10  per  cent  of  its  output 
abroad  that  the  very  fact  that  it  is  able  to  work  up  to  100  per  cent -efficiency 
instead  of  90  per  cent  would  enable  them  to  sell  domestically  in  the  home 
market  at  a  price  very  much  better  than  if  they  did  not  produce  that  extra 
10  per  cent  because  of  unrestricted  operations,  and  consequently  higher  cost 
of  production. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  industry  reduces  its 
production  for  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  plant,  would  the  theory  be  tenable? 

Mr.  Hammond.  If  it  reiluced — I  think  that  is  the  question  for  each  industry. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  it  would  reduce  it 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  I  am  only  speaking — I  am  making  the  industry 
impersonal. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes;  I  understand.  But  that  is  done  by  every  other  great 
nation.  They  do  it  in  England  and  France  and  Germany,  and  must  have  some 
Justification  over  there. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  In  your  experience — this   is  brought  up  by   the 
'twilight  zone — have  you  ever  had  a  practical  exhibition  of  the  desire  of  the 
laboring  man  to  be  taken  into  partnership,  to  do  more  than  arrange  his  wages 
and  the  conditions  under  which  he  will  serve  and  live? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  Some  of  these  theoretical  econo- 
mists have  been  agitating  the  question  recently.     It  was  new  to  me. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Practically  that  means  the  twilight  zone  does  not 
in  fact  exist? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  not  at  all. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  Your  attitude  on  immigration — if  I  understand 
your  attitude  on  immigration,  it  is  founded  purely  on  two  things:  First,  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  and,  second,  on  your  conception  of  what  are  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  State  to  furnish  labor  to  a  man  and  pay  for  it  if  he  desires  to 
work  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Commissioner  Gabbetson.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  standard  wage  for  an 
American  workman?    I  mean  unskilled  labor. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Do  you  want  me  to  discuss  like  President  Eliot  did  about 
that  this  morning? 

Chairman  Walsh.  No  ;  if  you  can  fix  it  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Hammond.  The  corporations  would  have  to  fix  that.  It  would  depend 
on  the  different  industries,  the  conditions  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country.    I  think  it  could  be  determined,  though. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Who  sets  the  American  standards  of  living? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Well,  what  individuals? 

Chairman  Walsh.  Yes;  or  what  class  of  individuals  or  how? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  that  is  pretty  well  accepted  without  ever  being  defi- 
nitely formulated.  It  is  pretty  well  accepted  by  all  disinterested,  fair-minded 
citizens  that  the  man  must  be  able  to  support  his  family,  not  with  extravagance, 
but  give  them  certain  things  that  they  demand  in  the  way  of  comforts,  of 
schooling,  and  give  him  enough  time  to  devote  to  his  family,  not  to  simply  be- 
come an  animal,  as  in  the  mine,  and  worked  to  death.  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  establish  Just  what  the  standards  were  or  how  it  would  be 
determined. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Would  you  suggest  any  class  of  workmen  or  any  par- 
ticular large  basic  industry  in  which  may  l>e  found  what  would  be  called  an 
American  standard  of  living,  the  American  .stjindard  of  living? 
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Mr.  HAMicoND.  I  never  employed  any  labor  that  did  not  live  that  way,  and 
live  pretty  well.  I  found  it  good  business.  In  the  mining,  of  course,  that  is 
different.  A  great  deal  of  my  work  has  been  out  in  the  West,  where  the  men 
are  respectable  and  educated ;  where  the  men  are  self-respecting,  and  they 
demand  certain  things  and  they  always  got  them. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all.  You  may  be  excused — ^wait  a  moment.  Com- 
missioner Weinstock  would  like  to  ask  another  question. 

Commissioner  Weinstock.  You  made  some  references,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
0*Conneirs  questions,  I  think,  or  Prof.  Commons's,  about  the  dynamiters.  What, 
in  your  opinion,  should  be  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  among  members  In 
their  own  ranks  who  commit  violence? 

Mr.  Hammond.  It  should  be  unrelenting,  absolutely  unrelenting,  relentless. 
It  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  things  that  creep  into  a  labor  organization,  and 
It  is,  of  course,  something  that  should  be  condemned  not  only  by  the  labor 
organization  and  American  citizens,  but  in  their  own  interest.  And  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  condoned  by  the  better  class  of  labor  leaders  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  so  shortsighted,  because  it  affects  them;  they  do  not  get  any- 
where by  it. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Mr.  Hammond,  are  the  employers  of ^  New  Jersey 
under  equal  obligation,  if  their  hired  gunmen  did  the  killing  over  there  without 
provocation,  to  prosecute  and  punish  the  men  who  committed  it  equal  with  what 
the  labor  man  would  be? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Absolutely. 

Commissioner  Lennon.  Do  you  know  of  any  labor  organization  that  has 
Justified  violence  in  labor  disputes? 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  never  have. 

Chairman  Walsh.  That  is  all.  Thank  you  for  your  attendance  and  your 
testimony.    You  will  be  excused  permanently. 

Mr.  John  R.  Lawson. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HE.  JOHN  R.  LAWSON. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Lawson.  John  R.  Lawson. 

Chairman  Walsh.  And  your  place  of  residence? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Denver,  Colo.? 

Mr.  Lawson.  About  seven  years. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  came  to  Denver? 

Mr.  Lawson.  I  lived  in  several  different  parts  of  Colorado;  Pueblo,  New 
Castle,  and  Palisade,  principally. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  present  position  or  employment? 

Mr.  Lawson.  I  am  a  member  of  the  international  executive  board  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  representing  district  15,  which  comprises 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico;  and  act  as  international  organizer  because 
of  that  fact. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  addressed  a  communication  to  this  commission  ask- 
ing to  be  heard  at  this  time,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Please  state  why  you  wished  to  be  heiird  at  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Lawson.  W^hen  the  miners  of  Colorado  learned  that  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  fund  was  going  to  be  investigated  here  they  felt  that  it  was  within 
their  duty  to  come  to  New  York  and  request  that  they  be  permitted  to  put  their 
side  of  the  question  before  the  commission,  feeling  that  when  every  man  lost 
100  pounds  of  coal  he  contributed  to  the  foundation  fund;  that  when  he  failed 
to  receive  payment  for  dead  work  he  contributed  to  that  same  fund ;  that  when 
he  was  not  paid  a  sufficient  amount  of  wages  for  his  labor  he  contributed  to 
that  fund.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  decided  to  come  here  and  to  bring  Mr.  Ed- 
ward P.  Costigan,  our  legal  representative,  with  us,  and  ask  your  permission  to 
state  these  facts. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  did  you  come  to  occupy  your  present  position  with 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America? 

Mr.  Lawson.  I  was  elected  by  the  miners  of  district  15  to  that  position. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  Lawson.  I  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1905,  and  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  international  organization  since  that  time. 
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ChairnuLn  Walsh.  Are  you  a  i»racti€al  coiil  miner? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Were  you  presjent  diiriu^  the  (giving  of  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  most  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  tetiitimony. 

Chairman  W'alsh.  Is  there  anything  In  tlie  testimony  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
that  you  would  care  to  comiuent  upon? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  Mr.  Cliairman,  there  ai*e  several  things  that  I  would  like 
to  comment  on.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  some  testimony  given  before  this 
commission  and  perhaps  before  the  congreis^ionnl  hearing.  I  have  with  me  a 
brief  document  that  I  have  prepared,  ami  I  should  like,  with  your  permission, 
to  read  it  into  the  record. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Do  you  desire  to  read  it  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Walsh.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Lawson.  I  would  like  to  state  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  giving 
testimony  before  this  commission  at  tills  time  relating  to  the  foundation  fund 
and  the  Colorado  situation  that  I  hope  to  do  it  without  any  malice  ami  with 
the  most  kindly  feeling.  And  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  taken  in  that  way.  I 
feel  it  my  duty  tlmt  tliis  commission  should  get  at  the  facts  as  far  as  we  can 
give  them  [reading] : 

The  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  was  created  to  inquire  into  the 
underlying  causes  of  industrial  unrest.  Siieaking  for  the  many  thoussmds  of 
men,  women»  and  children  who  suffered  tlu*ough  the  recent  coal  sti'ike  in  Colo- 
rado,  I  say  to  your  honorable  body  that  you  can  well  afford  to  let  the  testi- 
mony of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  bring  your  investigation  to  an  end.  Out  of 
this  month  came  a  reason  for  every  discontent  that  agitates  the  laboring  class 
in  the  United  States  to-day,  and  if  remedies  are  provided  for  tlie  injustices 
that  he  disclosed  a  long  step  will  be  taken  away  from  industrial  disturbfince. 

For  more  than  10  years  he  has  been  a  director  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.,  vested  with  what  is  virtually  the  power  of  life  and  deatli  over  12,000  men 
and  their  families,  for  the  isolated  nature  of  the  coal  mining  industry  lends 
itself  to  an  absolutism  unknown  in  otiier  activities.  This  power,  let  it  be 
pointed  out,  came  to  him  by  no  healthful  process  of  struggle  and  achievement, 
but  entirely  through  the  fact  tlmt  he  was  tlie  son  of  his  father.  His  huge  con- 
trol of  men  and  money  was,  in  effect,  a  gift  that  marked  the  attainment  of 
his  maturity. 

In  those  first  days,  when  he  might  have  been  expected  to  possess  a  certain 
enthusiasm  in  his  vast  responsibilities,  Colorado  was  shaken  by  the  coal  strike 
of  1903-4.  It  is  a  matter  of  undisputeii  record  that  a  mercenary  militia,  paid 
openly  by  the  mine  operators,  crushed  this  strike  by  the  bold  violation  of  every 
known  constitutional  right  that  tlie  citizen  was  thought  to  possess.  Men  were 
h»-ded  in  bull  pens  like  cattle,  homes  were  shattered,  the  writ  of  habeas  cori>as 
suspended,  hundreds  were  loaded  on  cars  and  dumped  Into  the  desert  without 
food  or  water,  others  were  driven  over  the  snow  of  the  mountain  ranges*  a 
governor  elected  by  15,000  majority  was  unseateil,  a  man  never  voted  on  for 
that  office  was  made  governor,  and  when  there  came  a  thing  called  peace,  the 
blacklist  gave  6,000  miners  the  choice  between  starvation  or  exile.  The  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  organized  and  led  that  attack  on  the  liberties  of  freemen, 
and  yet  you  heard  from  Mr.  Rockefeller's  own  lips  that  he  never  inquired  Into 
the  causes  of  the  strike,  the  conduct  of  his  executives  or  the  fate  of  those  who 
lost  So  little  interest  did  he  take  in  the  affair,  so  faint  was  the  impression 
it  made  upon  him,  that  he  could  not  even  answer  your  questions  as  to  its  larger 
facts. 

To  take  the  t^ace  of  the  banished  workers  thousamls  were  imported,  anel 
tlie  extent  of  the  company' 's  dragnet  for  new^  material  may  be  Judged  from  the 
fact  that  over  30  languages  and  dialects  have  I>een  siHiken  in  the  mines  since 
1904. 

Ten  years  pass,  and  in  1913  Colorado  is  once  more  pushed  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  by  another  strike.  Many  strike  breakers  of  1903,  reaching  the 
limit  of  human  endurance,  followed  the  example  of  those  whose  places  they 
had  taken,  choosing  hunger  and  cold  in  tents  on  the  mountain  side  and  plains 
In  preference  to  a  continuance  of  unl}earable  conditions  in  the  mies.  By 
actual  count  the  union  was  supporting  21,508  men,  women,  and  children  In 
the  various  colonies  in  January,  1914. 

What  course  did  Mr.  Rockefeller  pursue  in  connection  with  this  upheaval  of 
employees?     His  duty  was  clear,  for  he  Is  on  record  with  this  admission,  "I 
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think  it  i5?  the  duty  of  every  director  to  ascertain  the  conditions  as  far  as  he 
can,  and  if  there  are  abuses,  to  right  them."  Putting  their  justice  to  one  side, 
tlie  fact  remains  that  we  claimed  many  al>uses  and  cited  them  aiiecilically. 

The  statute  law  of  Colorado  ordered  a  semimonthly  pay  day,  checkweighmen 
so  that  we  might  not  be  cheated,  the  right  to  form  unions,  the  eight-hour  day, 
and  payment  in  cash — not  scrip.  We  charged  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.  had  violated  these  and  other  laws,  and  in  addition  we  told  of  evil  housing 
conditions,  high  rents,  company -store  extortions,  sjiloon  environment,  armed 
^ards,  and  the  denial  of  freedom  in  speech,  education,  religion,  and  politics. 
When  12,000  men  back  up  such  claims  by  taking  tlieir  wives  and  children  into 
wind-swept  tents,  surely  they  would  seem  to  be  deserving  of  consideration. 

Yet  upon  the  stand,  throughout  tliree  whole  days  this  week,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, jr.,  insisted  that  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  every  detail  of  the 
sti'ike.  He  stated  that  he  had  not  received  reports  on  labor  conditions,  he 
could  not  tell  within  several  thousands  how  many  men  worked  for  him  in 
Colorado,  he  did  not  know  what  wages  they  received  or  what  rent  they  paid, 
he  had  never  considered  what  the  proiier  length  of  a  working  day  should  be, 
he  did  not  know  what  constituted  a  living  wage,  and,  most  amazing  of  all,  he  had 
never  even  read  the  list  of  grievances  that  the  strikers  filed  witli  tlie  governor 
of  Colorado  and  gave  to  the  world  through  tlie  pi'ess.  He  did  not  know  whether 
or  not  50  per  cent  of  his  employees  worked  12  hours  a  day,  and  when  asked 
whether  or  not  he  considered  12  hours  a  day  In  front  of  a  blase  furnace  to  be 
a  hardship  he  answered  tliat  he  was  not  familiar  enough  with  the  work  to 
judge.  He  did  not  know  how  many  of  his  employees  worked  seven  days  a 
week  the  year  around,  but  judged  that  it  would  be  a  hardship,  yet  when  asked 
what  part  of  a  year  could  be  worked  under  such  conditions  without  hardship, 
refused  to  approximate  an  opinion. 

He  knew  tliat  tliere  was  a  system  by  which  injured  men  or  their  families  were 
compensated,  yet  he  did  not  know  what  the  system  was,  and  when  a  list  was 
read  siiowing  the  b^garly  amounts  paid  to  cripples,  mangled  miners  he  would 
say  nothing  but  that  they  were  not  matters  that  a  board  of  directors  would  pass 
on.  He  did  not  know  that  his  company^s  control  of  the  courts  had  resulted  in 
a  condition  where  not  one  damage  suit  has  been  filed  against  It  In  years,  and 
he  did  not  know  that  men  were  treatetl  like  criminals  for  daring  to  mention 
unionism.  He  could  not  even  define  collective  bargaining,  nor  had  he  ever 
made  the  slightest  study  of  the  great  union  or  its  principles  against  which 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  threw  its  power  and  Its  millions.  He  exi>ressed 
himself  In  favor  of  unions  and  then  proceeded  to  negative  this  belief  by  refusing 
to  answer  afllrmatively  a  number  of  questions  that  bore  upon  the  manner  in 
which  unionization  could  be  achieved.  Asked  whether  he  would  vote  to  dls- 
chargiB  an  executive  officer  if  it  should  be  proved  that  he  had  spent  money 
to  corrupt  the  electorate,  he  answered,  *'  I  should  want  to  know  the  conditions." 
He  did  not  know  what  the  capitalization  was  of  the  subcompany  that  operates 
the  mine  stores  or  what  it  paid  on  the  Investment. 

He  did  not  know  that  the  compan,v  built  special  buildings  for  saloons,  charg- 
ing high  rental,  or  that  church  meetings  were  compelled  to  be  held  near 
saloons,  and  that  in  some  cases  saloons  were  in  close  contact  with  the  schools. 
He  knew  that  the  company  had  maintained  a  sociological  department,  but  he 
did  not  know  what  its  activities  were,  nor  was  he  aware  that  his  officials 
dictated  the  api)ointment  of  our  i^reachers  and  school-teachers,  and  exercised 
the  right  of  discharge  if  they  offended  by  criticism.  As  an  excuse  for  this 
amazing  lack  of  knowledge,  he  Insisted  that  the  board  of  directors  had  placed 
control  of  such  matters  in  the  hands  of  J.  F.  Wolborn  and  L.  M.  Bowers  and 
held  them  responsible  for  wise  and  just  administration  of  labor  affairs.  He 
admitted  that,  aside  from  these  two,  he  had  knowledge  of  no  others  who  would 
be  responsible  for  labor  conditions. 

On  the  witness  stand,  L.  M.  Bowers,  who  gave  his  residence  as  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  stated  that  he  was  concerned  only  with  the  finances  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  and  knew  nothing  of  labor  conditions.  J,  F.  Welborn  ad- 
mitted that  until  his  election  to  the  presidency  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
sales  department,  always  in  Denver,  and  that  it  was  not  his  habit  to  visit  the 
mines.  They  pointed  to  E.  H.  Weitzel  as  the  man  in  charge  of  labor  conditions, 
and  Weitzel  state<l  that  while  he  did  not  visit  all  the  camps  "  fi-equently  "  he 
got  to  them  as  often  as  he  could. 

What  has  been  Mr,  Rockefeller's  attitude  to  this  development?  Has  he,  In 
spite  of  his  own  lack  of  knowledge,  instituted  any  investigation  to  discover 
whether  Bowers  and  Welborn,  his  trusted  executives,  are  equally  Ignmraut  and 
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IndiflFerent?  I  Invite  him  to  point  to  onp  sinplp  aclmissJon  that  wonld  show  the 
slightest  activity  in  this  direction  or  the  least  intent  to  summon  these  men  be- 
fore the  board  of  directors  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  His  answer 
was,  **  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity."  Fourteen  months  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  suffered  on  the  mountain  sides  and  prairies,  and  two  more 
months  have  gone  since  we  called  oflP  the  strike  as  a  result  of  President  Wilson's 
proposal,  and  yet  he  has  not  had  the  opportunity  for  a  personal  investigation. 
His  excuse  for  his  lack  of  knowledge  and  his  failures  is  that  he  Is  "  too  busy." 
What  is  his  business?  He  explained  it  by  stating  that  "I  spend  a  large  part 
of  my  time  in  directing,  with  others,  the  various  foundations  which  my  father 
has  established  and  in  giving  time  to  questions  of  Investment."  I  beg  you  to 
contrast  this  attitude  with  that  of  Henry  Ford,  a  man  who  has  built  up  his  tre- 
mendous business  with  his  own  hands,  and  who  follows  every  detail  in  its  huge 
ramifications,  and  yet  who  finds  the  time  to  take  a  deep  personal  interest  in 
every  one  of  the  18,000  workers  in  his  employ. 

In  reply  to  this,  he  spoke  of  the  rich  returns  given  by  Ford  business  as  com- 
pare<l  with  the  beggarly  returns  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  CJo.  He  com- 
plained that  his  father  had  only  received  $371,000  in  all  of  his  stock,  which  was 
but  a  3i  (§)  per  cent  interest  on  the  cash  investment.  It  was  only  under 
questioning  that  he  confessed  that  his  father  had  received  $8,889,000  from  his 
bonds;  that  the  assets  of  the  company  were  $23,000,000  in  excess  of  liabilities; 
and  that  this  item  did  not  take  in  an  appreciation  in  property  values  of  some 
$19,000,000.  Nor  did  he  mention  the  vast  holdings  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.  refuses  to  develop,  keeping  it  idle  while  the  population  increase  adds 
to  its  value. 

Let  me  say  to  you  in  this  connection — and  I  have  spent  a  large  part  of  my 
life  in  dire<t  contact  with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co. — that  whatever  appear- 
ance of  poverty  clings  to  the  company  is  not  due  to  anything  but  its  own  stupid 
and  corrupt  policy.  Had  it  taken  the  money  it  has  spent  in  controlling  officials 
and  the  electorate,  in  purchasing  machine  guns,  the  employment  of  gunmen,  and 
in  crushing  the  aspirations  of  human  beings  and  spent  it  in  wages  and  the  im- 
provement of  working  conditions  they  would  have  had  rich  returns  in  increased 
productivity.  Henry  Ford*s  15  per  cent  wage  increase,  It  will  be  noted,  was 
followed  by  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  efficiency. 

These,  Messrs.  Commissioners — ^thls  record  of  Indifference  respecting  human 
life  and  human  happiness — are  vital  causes  of  industrial  discontent.  An  employer 
who  is  never  seen,  and  whose  power  over  us  is  handed  down  from  man  to  man 
until  there  is  a  chain  that  no  individual  can  climb;  our  lives  and  our  liberties 
passed  over  as  a  birthday  gift  or  by  will ;  our  energies  and  futures  capitalized 
by  financiers  in  distant  cities ;  our  conditions  of  labor  held  of  less  account  than 
dividends;  our  masters  too  often  men  who  have  never  seen  us,  who  care  noth- 
ing for  us,  and  will  not,  or  can  not,  hear  the  cry  of  our  despair. 

There  is  another  cause  of  industrial  discontent,  and  this,  too,  flows  from  a 
Rockefeller  source.  This  is  the  skillful  attempt  that  is  being  made  to  substi- 
tute philanthropy  for  Justice.  There  is  not  one  of  these  foundations  now 
spreading  their  millions  over  the  world  in  showy  generosity  that  does  not  draw 
those  millions  from  some  form  of  industrial  injustice.  It  is  not  their  money 
that  these  lords  of  commercialized  virtue" are  spending,  but  the  withheld  wages 
of  the  American  working  class. 

I  sat  in  this  room  and  heard  Mr.  Rockefeller  read  the  list  of  activities  that 
his  foundation  felt  calculated  "to  promote  the  well-being  of  mankind" — ^an 
international  health  commission  to  extend  to  foreign  countries  and  peoples  the 
work  of  eradicating  the  hookworm,  ten  millions  for  the  bureau  of  municipal 
research,  a  retreat  for  migratory  birds  in  Louisiana,  $100,000  for  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  the  promotion  of  medical  education  and  health  In  China, 
thirty-four  millions  for  the  University  of  Chicago,  one  million  for  the  Belgians, 
$20,000  a  year  for  widows*  pensions  in  New  York,  the  investigation  of  vice  con- 
ditions in  Europe,  and  thirty-four  millions  for  a  general  education  board.  A 
wave  of  horror  swept  over  me  during  that  reading,  and  I  say  to  yon  that  that 
same  wave  is  now  rushing  over  the  entire  working  class  in  the  United  States. 
Health  for  China,  a  refuge  for  birds,  food  for  the  Belgians,  pensions  for  New 
York  widows,  university  training  for  the  elect,  and  never  a  thought  or  a  dollar 
for  the  many  thousand  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  starved  in  Colorado, 
for  the  widows  robbed  of  husbands,  children  of  their  fathers,  by  law-violating 
conditions  in  the  mines,  or  for  the  glaring  illiteracy  of  the  coal  camps.  There 
are  thousands  of  Mr.  Rockefeller*s  ex-employees  in  Colorado  to-day  who  wish 
to  God  that  they  were  in  Belgium  to  be  fed  or  birds  to  be  cared  for  tenderly. 
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As  if  this  were  not  enough,  labor  is  now  lnforme<l  that  this  foundation  has 
appropriated  $1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  doing  what  this  commission  was 
appointed  to  do.  An  industrial-relations  division  has  been  formed  to  find  out 
why  we  are  discontented.  Who,  let  it  be  asked,  are  the  directors  of  this  founda- 
tion out  of  which  comes  this  investigation?  The  two  Rockefellers;  their  pro- 
fessional advisers,  Murphy,  Gates,  Green,  and  Heydt ;  their  secretaries,  Flexner 
and  Rose,  on  the  Rockefeller  pay  roll;  and  three  others,  Eliot,  Hepburn,  and 
Judson,  who  furnish  an  outward  appearance  of  independence.  The  same  con- 
trol that  has  dire<*te<l  the  affairs  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  the  same 
voice  that  declarwl  through  young  Rockefeller  that  the  defeat  of  the  union  in 
Colorado  was  a  great  American  principle,  for  which  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  money  and  the  lives  of  his  workers ;  and  they  ask  the  laboring  class  to  be- 
lieve that  what  they  feel  as  coal-company  directors  they  will  not  feel  as 
directors  of  the  foundation. 

And  who  Is  the  man  chosen  to  conduct  this  million-dollar  investigation  into 
industrial  unrest?  One  Mackenzie  King,  an  alien,  whose  contribution  to  the 
industrial  problem  is  a  law  that  prescribes  a  jail  sentence  for  the  worker  who 
ilarea  to  lay  down  his  tools.  If  labor  had  any  doubt  as  to  his  real  int«'nt,  that 
doubt  was  removed  by  the  letter  read  at  this  hearig.  Under  date  of  August  6, 
1914,  Mackenzie  King  wrote  to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  as  follows : 

**  It  will  not  be  long,  however,  before  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  European 
war  on  American  labor  conditions  are  certain  to  make  themselves  felt,  and, 
once  this  becomes  apparent,  the  unions  will  have  to  revise  considerably  some 
of  their  present  policies.  Looking  at  the  ultimate  rather  than  the  immediate 
effect,  there  is,  speaking  generally,  going  to  be  a  large  amount  of  unemployment 
as  a  consequence  of  the  war;  in  certain  industries  it  is  going  to  be  easy  for 
employers  to  find  all  the  labor  they  desire,  and  unions  will  be  confronted  with 
a  new  problem.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  a  possible  avenue  of  approach  toward 
restoring  normal  conditions  in  Colorado." 

The  same  thought  was  stated  by  President  TVelborn  in  a  letter  to  Director 
McClement  when  he  expressed  pleasure  over  a  2-foot  fall  of  snow  in  Colorado, 
exclaiming,  "This  ought  to  make  a  good  many  of  the  strikers  who  are  living 
in  tents  provided  by  the  organization  to  seek  the  comfortable  houses  and  em- 
ployment at  the  mines." 

Even  were  the  source  of  the  investigation  less  objectionable,  what  bearing 
can  it  possibly  have  on  existing  conditions?  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  ailniitted 
that  the  Mackenzie  King  investigation  will  probably  take  many  years.  What  is 
labor  to  do  in  the  meantime?  What  is  Colorado  going  to  do?  In  response  to 
this,  Mr.  Rockefeller  says  that  "  the  problem  now  is  for  fill  concerm  d  to  de- 
velop increasing  good  will."  Labor  has  been  crushe<l  by  machine  guns  and 
hired  soldiery ;  men,  women,  and  children  have  died ;  homes  have  been  ruined 
and  futures  blighte<l ;  new  thousands  have  been  Imported  for  another  decade 
of  exploitation ;  and  we  are  to  "  let  bygones  be  bygones." 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  sr.,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  God  must  be  brought  to  New 
York.  In  Colorado  there  is  a  suffering  multitude  that  asks  only  for  a  little 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Christ  who  died  for  human  brotherhood. 

The  causes  of  industrial  unrest,  Mr.  Commissioners,  are  not  to  be  remove<l 
by  promises  of  endless  investigations  or  by  a  sudden  willingness  to  hold  con- 
ferences.* They  lie  In  the  treatment  of  free  men  not  as  chattels,  to  be  disposed 
<^f  by  deed  and  will,  in  absentee  landlordism,  in  the  theft  of  natural  resources, 
or  in  indifferences  to  the  necessities  and  aspirations  of  those  who  toil  in  the 
dark  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  the  light.  Nor  will  Mr.  Rockefeller's  proposal 
for  the  election  of  men  in  coal  camps  meet  the  needs  of  collective  bargaining. 
This  is  in  truth  the  shadow  and  not  the  substance,  for  men  so  elected,  unless 
backed  by  an  organization  wider  even  than  State  lines  will  be  utterly  helpless 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  sanctioned  past  grievances. 

Nothing  has  been  more  clearly  shown  by  your  investigation  than  that  work- 
ers are  \mable  to  protect  themselves  as  individuals,  but  can  only  gain  this  pro- 
t (motion  through  organization  in  local,  State,  National,  and  international  forms. 
Ir  has  been  admitted  by  great  operators  that  wage  scales  In  nonunion  mines, 
as  well  as  the  working  conditions,  are  basotl  upon  the  wages  and  conditions 
won  by  the  efforts  of  organized  labor. 

In  theory,  at  least,  ^Ir.  Rockefeller  agrees  to  the  principle  of  unionism.  All 
that  remains  is  to  give  his  theory  purpose  and  effect,  something  that  can  not 
be  done  by  simple  expressions  of  good  will  or  a  suddenly  expressed  desire  for 
meetings. 
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The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  L<?  tlie  one  organization  that  represents 
labor  in  this  great  industry.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  25  yeard.  It  has  a 
present  membership  of  more  than  400,000  and  enjoys  contractual  relations 
with  employers  in  17  States.     It  has  kept  these  contracts  inviolate. 

With  these  facts  held  clearly  In  mind,  I  insist  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  can  not 
give  effect  to  his  new  point  of  view  excei>t  with  the  cooperation  of  tlie  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  By  official  conference  with  the  executives  of  this 
organization  action  should  be  taken  to  guarantee  the  enforcement  of  the  min- 
ing and  labor  laws  long  violated  in  Colorado  and  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  in  practice  of  collective  bargaining. 

Press  reports  give  great  publicity  to  meetings  tlmt  are  alleged  to  have  been 
arranged  between  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the  United  Mine  Workers*  officials. 
Let  me  say  on  that  subject  that  our  one  great  desire  is  for  lasting  Industrial 
peace.  We  rejoice  that  after  all  these  years  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  at  last  disposed 
to  consider  and  confer  with  the  workers  his  company  officials  have  despised, 
Ignored,  and  endeavored  to  crush. 

We  welcome  any  and  every  conference,  but  these  meetings  should  be  official 
and  purposeful,  not  mere  social  visits  designed  to  give  the  utterly  false  impres< 
sion  that  industrial  war  has  had  no  more  vital  cause  than  a  failure  on  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  part  to  shake  hands.  So  far  as  possible  the  remedies  must  equal 
and  be  as  real  as  our  great  wrongs.     [Applause.] 

Chairman  Walsh.  We  must  have  perfect  order,  please. 

In  your  opinion,  Mr.  Lawson,  does  the  machinery  for  securing  representa- 
tion by  the  men  in  the  management  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  as  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  now  being  put  into  effect  in  Colorado,  constitute 
an  effective  basis  for  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Lawson.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  noL 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Lawsox.  In  the  first  place,  under  the  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Rockefeller 
and  being  put  into  effect  by  the  operators  in  Colorado,  the  men  are  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  operators,  as  much  as  they  ever  were,  for  this  reason: 
Under  this  plan  the  miners  have  no  organization  behind  them,  tliey  do  not  even 
have  a  local  union  organization,  and  the  miners  in  this  country  to-day.  without 
local  unions,  without  State  organizations,  and  without  an  international  organi- 
zation to  stand  behind  them  in  enforcing  their  just  demands,  are  without  power, 
and  I  say  again,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  employers. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  are  the  essentials  of  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  Lawson.  The  essentials  of  collective  bargaining  are  strong  unions  on 
each  side,  with  a  division  of  power  in  which  each  side  may  be  representetl 
properly  and  equally  by  those  who  are  intelligent  enough  to  bring  about  and 
negotiate  agreements  and  have  power  enough  to  enforce  just  deumnds. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Why  do  you  say  a  national  organization  is  required? 
Why  w^ould  not  a  State  or  even  a  local  organization  do  as  well? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Because,  in  this  day  and  age  of  great  combinfitions  of  capi- 
tal— great  corporations  combined — labor  must  also  put  itself  in  a  iwsitlon, 
that  when  the  workers  are  compelled  to  strike  against  injustice,  they  shall  have 
some  way — they  must  have  some  manner  of  getting  relief  from  some  other 
source  than  among  themselves,  and  they  can  not  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  reason  that  if  a  body  of  men  have  been  compelled  to  go  on  strike — working 
men.  the  world  over,  are  usually  within  a  very  few  days  of  starvation,  and  it 
is  necessarj'  to  have  this  relief  so  that  they  can  maintain  themselves  and  exist 
until  the  employers  shall  grant  their  demands. 

Chairman  Walsh.  I  wish  you  would  review  briefly  the  bbstory  and  form  of 
the  organization  of  the  United  IMine  Workers  and  its  aims  and  policies? 

Mr.  Lawson.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  a  democratic  organi- 
zation— an  organization  formed  by  and  with  all  the  miners  and  those  who  work 
in  and  about  the  mines  in  this  country.  Its  purposes  are,  first,  to  protect  life 
and  limb  and  health ;  to  raise  wages  to  a  point  above  the  standard  cost  of 
living,  or  placed  above  the  cost  of  living ;  to  care  for  the  sick,  to  bury  the  dead ; 
to  help  assist  the  orphans  and  the  widows ;  to  bring  about  better  working  con- 
ditions and  more  sanitary  conditions,  and  to  give  the  child  of  every  man  an 
equal  opportunity  for  an  equal  education. 

Chairman  Walsh.  How  many  members  are  there  in  the  organization? 

Mr.  Lawson.  The  Uniteil  Mine  Workers  have  an  organization  of  something 
over  400,000  members. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Can  you  mention  how  many  States  of  the  Union  it  ope- 
rates in? 
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Mr.  Lawson.  The  mine  workers'  organization  operates  in  about  20  States. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  has  been  the  Influence  of  the  organization  as  to 
moral,  social,  and  economic  condition  of  its  members  and  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live? 

Mr.  Lawson.  The  effect  on  the  communities  has  been  great,  Mr.  Cliairman. 
Where  there  is  organization  the  men  have  the  right  and  full  freedom  of  enjoying 
their  religious,  social,  political^  and  Industrial  freedom.  In  places  where  there 
is  no  organization  this,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  and  si>ealcing  for  Colo- 
rado, does  not  exist. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  coal  operators  In  the  States 
where  mine  workers  are  under  contract  with  your  organization? 

Mr.  Lawson.  The  attitude  of  the  operators  in  the  States  where  our  organiza- 
tion has  contracts  has  l)een  friendly.  They  get  together  and  negotiate  wage 
agreements  for,  say,  a  period  of  two  years  at  a  time,  and  during  that  period 
there  is  always,  or  very  nearly  always,  a  period  of  industrial  peace,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  the  policy  of  this  organization  toward  strikes? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Tlie  policy  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Is  that 
strikes  shall  only  be  used  as  a  last  resort — not  until  every  other  means  of 
effecting  a  settlement  has  failed  will  or  can  there  be  any  strike. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Does  your  organization  seek  written  contracts  with  the 
employers? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  What  is  your  reason  for  doing  that? 

Mr.  Lawson.  There  are  several,  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  »glves  a  sta- 
bility to  the  Industrjs  it  give.s  the  operators  a  chance  to  make  contracts,  and 
they  know  that  for  the  period  of  that  contract  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
strikes.  And  there  is  another  reason:  In  the  coal  mines  the  work  is  mostly 
contract,  and  the  worker  is  paid  so  much  a  ton  or  so  much  a  yard,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  stipulate  exactly  what  each  kind  of 
work  is  going  to  be  paid,  so  the  men  may  kiiow  and  liave  an  understanding. 

Chairman  W'alsh.  W'ill  you  please  tell  the  commission,  Mr.  Lawson,  what 
has  been  your  practical  experience  in  mining  outside  of  your  activity  as  an 
ofRcer  of  the  Mine  Workers*  organization? 

Mr.  Lawson.  My  experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  perliai>s  jTomewhat 
varied.  I  have  worked  in  a  number  of  different  States  and  under  a  good 
many  different  kinds  of  conditions.  I  commenceti  working  in  or  around  the 
coal  mines  when  I  was  8  years  of  age ;  I  worketl  in  the  anthracite  breakers  in 
Pennsylvania  at  that  time. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Where  were  you  born? 

Mr.  Lawson.  I  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  In  Schuylkill  County. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Was  your  father  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  coal  miner  formerly. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  your  nationality? 

Mr.  Lawson.  My  parents  ar^  Scotch. 

Chairman  W'alsh.  Proceed;  you  say  you  commenced  in  the  mines  as  a 
breaker  boy  when  you  were  8  years  old? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  W^alsh.  Following  that  condition,  give  your  actual  experience  as 
a  miner. 

Mr.  Lawson.  I  worked  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  I  grew  up  I 
went  West.  I  went  out  first  to  Oregon  and  worked  there  a  while  prospecting 
In  coal  and  returned  from  there  to  Colorado,  or,  rather,  to  Wyoming,  and 
worked  in  Rock  Springs.  Wyo.,  in  the  mines  there,  and  tlien  went  to  Colorado 
and  worked  in  the  mines  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  and  other  companies 
in  the  State  mostly  since  that  time. 

My  experience  as  a  coal  miner  has  been  varletl  on  account  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent conditions  that  surround  a  coal  miner's  life.     * 

The  dangers  that  men  are  confronted  with  Is  one  of  the  things  that  I  feel 
a  great  many  people  do  not  take  Into  consideration.  I  feel — In  fact,  I  know, 
that  the  coriiorations  which  have  no  close  contact  with  their  employees  never 
can  realize,  never  can  understand,  what  the  men  undertake  in  their  behalf  or 
what  dangers  they  go  through  In  working  for  the  companies.  I  want  to  cite  one 
little  incident  tliat  occurred  in  my  experience  in  Colorado,  which  occurred  at 
New  Castle,  in  one  of  the  mines  of  the  C^tdorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  This  mine 
was  known  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  gaseous  mines  in  the  country,  a  mine  the  dust 
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of  which  wns  very  hiphly  explosive.  This  mine  had  ft  vein  of  coal  about  60  feet 
thick.    It  was  worlietl  on  what  we  call — it  was  a  pitching  vein,  by  the  way. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  a  pitching  vein? 

Mr.  Lawson.  This  vein  of  coal  pitche<l  at  an  angle  of  about  55*. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Lawson.  This  mine  took  fire,  and,  as  I  stated.  It  was  commonly  known 
to  be  full  of  gas,  or  made  a  great  deal  of  gas,  and  the  dust  was  highly  explo- 
sive. Tlie  mine  took  fire,  and  the  men  employed  at  that  mine,  although  they 
knew  tills  character  of  tlie  mine,  stayed  in  the  mine  until  Just  a  short  time 
before  the  fire  finally  came  in  contact  with  the  gas  and  blew  the  mine  up;  in 
fact,  almost  literally  blew  it  to  pieces — that  Is,  the  entry  in  which  they  were 
working.  Every  one  of  the  men,  and  I  want  to  speak  for  the  other  men  there 
at  work  and  not  for  myself — all  of  the  men  remained  there,  notwithstanding 
all  those  dangers  and  notwithstanding  the  hardships  existing,  notwithstand- 
ing the  bad  air,  caused  by  the  smoke.  The  entries  were  full  of  smoke  and 
occasionally  a  great  flame  would  go  down  the  entries.  Two  or  three  of  the 
men  were  burned  in  this  manner,  but  they  staye<l  there  uncomplainingly  until 
it  was  decided  that  the  mine  could  not  be  save<l  and  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  get  out  of  the  mine  and  fill  it  with  water,  which  was  done.  But  before 
the  water  managed  to  reach  the  fire,  the  gas  and  fire  got  together,  and  the 
explosion  occurred.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  great  many  experiences  which 
I  will  not  take  the  time  to  relate,  is  the  life  of  a  coal  miner.  Those  are  some 
of  the  hardships  the  men  undergo,  and  those  are  some  of  the  things  his  family 
must  continually  bear  In  mind  w^hile  he  is  working  in  the  mine. 

Chairman.  Walsh.  In  the  pamphlet  which  has  been  introduceil  in  evidence 
here,  entitled  "  Facts  in  Regard  to  the  Colorado  Situation,"  It  Is  noted  that  at 
page  49  there  Is  a  criticism  of  what  is  known  in  the  coal  industry  as  the 
"check-off  system,"  and  It  is  mentioned  as  being  obnoxious  and  tyrannical. 
What  is  the  check-off  system? 

Mr.  Lawson.  What  is  commonly  called  the  check-off  system,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  checking  off  of  the  union  dues  by  the  clerk  of  tlie  company,  who  is  given 
the  amount  of  dues  to  be  checked  off  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  union.  This 
is  turned  in  at  the  end  of  every  pay  period,  for  illustration;  and  the  clerk 
simply  de<lucts  from  the  pay  of  each  and  every  man  who  tolls  In  or  about  the 
mines  or  belongs  to  the  union  the  amount  of  the  dues  or  assessments  charged 
against  him.  I  want  to  say  in  connection  with  this,  that  the  check  off  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  criticism  from  the  operators  and  has  been  held  up  to 
ridicule  and  to  the  scorn  of  the  public  all  over  the  land,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  in  my  almost  36  years*  experience  in  or  about  the  coal  mines  the  oper- 
ators themselves  have  employeil  constantly  the  use  of  the  check-off  system.  It 
was  they  who  inaugurated  this  system,  because  they  took  off  from  the  pay  of 
every  man,  witiiont  his  consent ;  and  I  want  to  say  in  connection  with  the 
checking  off  of  dues,  that  the  dues  are  checked  off  after  the  men  have  given 
their  con.sent  to  have  them  checked  off,  after  they  have  given  in  many  instances 
a  written  order  to  the  company  to  have  their  (tues  checke<l  off;  but  the  oper- 
ators arbitrarily  take  away  from  the  men  their  rent,  for  Instance,  their  store, 
their  board ;  they  check  off  for  the  company  doctor ;  they  check  off  for  tools, 
for  tool  sharpening,  for  powder,  fuse,  caps,  coal,  and  for  oil  and  things  of  that 
kind,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Is  there  any  difference,  so  far  as  the  experience  of  the 
individual  miner  Is  concerne<l,  who  seeks  employment  in  the  coal  camps  of 
southern  Colorado,  wliere  unions  exist  and  where  they  do  not  exist?  And, 
If  so,  state  what  those  differences  are. 

IVlr.  Lawson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  difference.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  think  the  difference  might  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  in  union  camps  men  wlio  seek  work  si)end  just  so  much  time  in  locating 
a  place  where  men  are  needed.  In  the  nonunion  camps,  as  a  rule,  it  might 
properly  be  termed  aij  experiment.  For  Illustration,  let  us  assume  that  a 
single  man  should  be  in  one  of  the  southern  field  camps  in  our  State  -and  was 
seeking  work ;  let  us  assume  that  he  may  be  given  a  job.  There  Is  no  organi- 
zation ;  there  is  no  one  there  to  advise  him  as  to  what  the  conditions  are,  be- 
cause the  men  who  have  worked  in  the  mines  there  realize  that  If  they  are 
found  talking  to  any  one  to  the  extent  of  explaining  what  the  conditions  are 
or  telling  of  any  grievances  that  may  exist  In  the  camp,  those  men  realize 
they  can  not  remain  in  that  camp  and  work.  This  man  may  go  there  and  get 
a  job.    If  he  Is  a  man  that  has  a  lot  of  backbone  and  Is  not  afraid  of  the  l}oss, 
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he  might  ask  the  boss  what  he  pays  a  ton  for  his  coal ;  he  might  ask  the  boss 
of  the  yard  for  his  yardage ;  he  might  ask  if  he  Is  paid  for  dead  work. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  dead  work? 

Mr.  Law  SON.  Dead  work  is  a  thing  that  comes  in  during  a  contractor's  expe- 
rience. For  illustration,  many  veins  of  coal  have  impurities  between  tlie  coal, 
such  as  dirt,  rock,  sulphur,  or  bone.  Many  veins  of  coal  have  a  soft  bottom, 
which  continually  comes  up  with  the  coal,  also  some  have  a  soft,  or  what  we 
call  a  rotten  top,  which  comes  down  with  the  coal  when  the  coal  is  shot  down. 
Those  are  some  of  the  dead  work  that  the  miners  are  confronted  with.  If  this 
man  should  ask  those  things  he  might  be  told  the  wages  paid ;  he  might  be  told, 
and  as  a  rule  is  told,  that  the  company  does  not  pay  for  dead  work  except  In 
specific  or  particular  cases.  That  is  no  way  for  him  to  find  out.  Then,  when 
he  gets  to  work,  he  goes  into  the  mine,  and  the  conditions  may  not  be  what 
he  had  hoped  they  would  be,  the  wages  may  not  be  what  he  believed  he  would 
get,  the  deductions  may  be  greater,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
checkweighman  in  the  tipple  he  may  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  his  car 
which  may  have  had  2  tons  of  coal  on  it  may  only  have  a  ton  and  a  half  when 
It  gets  out  of  the  tipple.  This  and  other  things,  such  as  having  a  place 
without  good  air,  having  a  place  that  has  water  in  it,  or  any  other  bad  condi- 
tion. If  this  man  went  to  the  boss  and  complained  about  those  things  he 
might  say,  "This  is  the  best  I  can  do  for  you,  and  you  will  have  to  accept 
this."  If  he  goes  about  among  the  workmen  and  talks  of  the  bad  conditions 
and  of  having  those  conditions  made  better  and  having  the  air  carried  to  the 
vein,  for  instance,  as  described  in  the  mine  law,  or  if  he  asks  about  or  insists 
upon  being  paid  for  dead  work,  or  similar  hardship  or  timber,  he  is  told  that 
if  he  does  not  like  it  he  can  go  down  the  canyon.  This  man  may  not  have 
enough  money  to  leave  this  place  and  go  somewhere  else  to  seek  a  job.  As  I 
state<l,  he  has  come  there  actually  broke,  and  after  working  there  30  days 
finds  himself  In  no  better  condition  than  he  was  when  he  went  there,  and  in 
no  condition  to  quit.  If  he  goes  to  a  camp  that  is  unionized  he  has  his  transfer 
card  with  him,  and  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  his  recommendation  and  his  cre- 
dential. It  shows  where  he  came  from,  whether  he  was  a  coal  miner  or  not, 
and  it  shows  something  about  his  experience.  It  guarantees,  if  he  goes  into  a 
union  camp,  that  he  is  going  among  friends,  and  he  can  freely  ask  questions 
as  to  whether  the  mine  is  safe  to  work  in  and  what  the  conditions  are,  and 
he  can  safely  ask  all  about  those  things.  But  he  can  not  open  his  mouth  about 
them  in  a  nonunion  camp,  because  if  he  does  h^  is  told,* "  it  is  down  the  canyon 
for  you." 

If  this  man  should  happen  to  be  a  married  man  and  have  a  large  family,  he 
perhaps  works  in  the  mine  under  those  conditions  in  the  hope  that  day  after 
day  something  will  improve— conditions  will  improve  rather — or  that  he  may 
get  a  better  place,  or  that  he  may  save  enough  money  or  borrow  enough,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  move  his  family  into  this  camp.  After  he  gets  his  family 
into  the  camp  he  is  compelled  to  live  under  those  conditions  and  compelled  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut,  because  there  is  no  union  there,  or  he  is  under  the 
necessity  of  being  comjielled  to  leave  that  camp  and  seek  work  elsewhere  and 
leave  his  family  in  the  camp  behind  him  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
company  owns  the  house,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  perhaps  of  10  days  when  his 
family  will  be  compelled  to  move  from  the  house  and  from  the  property  of  the 
company. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  suggested  necessity  in 
closed  coal  camps  of  the  coal  companies  controlling  the  schools,  churches, 
saloons,  houses,  lands,  town  officials,  the  company  stores,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  outside  capital  interested  in  those  things? 

Mr.  Law  SON.  There  is  no  more  reason  or  real  justification  in  a  coal  company 
owning  and  controlling  a  closed  camp,  and  all  those  things  therein,  any  more 
than  there  is  in  one  man  owning  and  controlling  the  city  of  New  York.  I^t  me 
say  this:  It  is  true  that  sometimes,  because  of  the  isolated  position  of  the 
coal  where  mines  are  opened  and  operated,  that  the  company  must  of  necessity 
build  some  houses,  build  homes  for  the  men  who  are  going  to  come  there  and 
live,  build  boarding  houses  and  things  of  that  character ;  but  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  that  company  or  corporation  forever  owning  those  things,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  question  has  been  raised,  I  have  heard  it  discussed  before  this  commission 
on  several  occasions,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  com- 
pany should  own  those  homes  and  keep  them,  and  that  the  miners  would  not 
want  to  buy  a  house  in  a  coal  camp. 

Let  me  ask  why  not.  They  say  a  man  would  not  want  to  buy  property  where 
he  did  not  have  a  permanent  job.    Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  is  there  a 
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workman  in  these  United  Stntes  wbo  is  permanent.  His  job  Is  from  day  to  day. 
just  the  same  in  a  coal  camp  a^  elsewliere.  I  kuuw  tlie  mines  iu  Colorado. 
They  have  been  workinjif  ever  since  I  first  went  to  that  State.  And  when  I 
Imppened  to  be  in  Pennsylvania  a  few  weeks  ago  I  passed  near  by  a  coal 
mine — it  is  the  Alaska  breaker,  to  malve  it  specific,  located  in  Alaska,  Ln 
Northumberland  County — that  I  worked  at  myself  35  years  ago.  Now,  I  dou*t 
see  any  reason  why  a  man  should  not  have  a  right  to  own  his  own  home,  the 
right  to  buy  his  o^\'n  home,  even  if  the  com|>:iuy  did  build  it.  If  a  man  were 
able  to  buy  his  own  home  he  could  invest  the  few  dollars  he  would  be  able  to 
save,  if  he  could  save  any,  in  pui'chasiug  tlmt  home  in  the  place  of  paying 
rent.  In  a  few  years,  if  he  stayed  there,  he  will  pay  for  that  home,  whereas, 
otlierwlse  he  would  have  to  pa^'  out  nearly  as  umch  for  rent.  Let  us  assume 
he  was  not  able  to  continue  work  iu  this  particular  mine,  that  for  any  rea- 
son, whether  he  is  discharged  or  quits  of  his  own  volition,  or  for  any  other 
reason — why  he  could  sell  that  home  to  some  one  else,  or  he  could  rent  the 
home  to  some  one  else.  I  dou*t  see  any  reason  Mhy  he  could  not  own  the 
home  as  well  as  tlie  company. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  store  is  concerned,  I  will  agree  that  it  is  a  difficult  quea*- 
tion  to  answer.  Perhaps  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  employees  and  to 
the  company,  too,  the  company  should  start  out  and  establish  a  company  store 
in  the  camp;  but  there  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  tb&t 
that  I  want  to  say,  that  Ihe  miners  of  Colorado  have  do  objections  to  any 
couumny  establishing  a  store  in  any  camp  so  long  as  tliey  leave  the  gate  opeu 
for  men  to  come  in  from  the  outside  to  sell  their  goods  to  them,  or  so  long 
as  they  leave  their  gate  open  for  their  employees  to  go  elsewhere  and  spend 
their  money  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessities  of  life  as  they  choose,  and  where 
thy  see  fit. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Isn't  that  done? 

Mr.  Lawson.  It  is  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  done  in  the  closed 
camps  in  Colorado.  There  are  other  things  in  connection  with  that  matter. 
Tou  take,  for  illustration,  the  doctor  question.  There  is  another  question 
tliat  has  aggi-avated  the  miners  of  Colorado  for  a  great  many  years.  Why 
should  men  who  are  willing  to  pay,  and  who  do  pay  their  money  for  a  doctor 
to  take  care  of  themselves  or  tlioir  families,  why  should  tliey  be  compelled  to 
take  the  choice  of  some  company  official  who  has  not  the  interest  in  their 
family  that  they  must  have  themselves.  Why  sliould  they  employ  a  man 
and  have,  say,  500  or  300  men  or  2U0  meu  pay  this  man  a  dollar  a  month,  ami 
then  pay  the  fellow  perhaps  $75  or  $100  a  month  for  the  services  rendereii  to 
the  men?  Why  should  they  have  a  right  to  select  their  own  doctor?  Why 
sliouUl  they  not  have  the  right  to  see  who  it  will  be  that  will  enter  their  home, 
perhaps  when  they  are  at  work  in  the  mine,  to  look  after  the  welfare,  so  far 
as  the  practice  of  the  physician  is  concerneil,  of  their  families  and  their  babies. 
I  say,  Mr.  Cliairman,  of  all  the  things — all  the  wrongs  tliat  have  been  done, 
that  the  miners  of  Colorado  have  suffereil,  that  1ms  been  one  of  the  grievances 
that  they  have  been  justifie<l  in  complaining  against.  Tliey  should  have  a 
right  to  select  their  own  do<'tor. 

I  was  going  to  say,  further  than  that,  the  question  of  the  boarding  place 
has  been  brought  up  here.  It  is  also  true  tliat,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  tlie 
company  has  a  right  to  build  a  boarding  house.  It  has  a  right  to  perhaps  bring 
some  one  in  to  take  care  of  the  boarding  house,  but,  I  ask  the  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  any  comi>any  or  any  mau  in  this  great  country  of  ours  tlie 
right  to  say  that  you  must  board  tliere  when  you  yourself  pay  the  bill?  I 
say  they  have  not. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Are  you  familiar  with  coal-mine  disasters  and  industrial 
accidents  in  Colorado?  And  also  with  the  comixnisation  ordinarily-  paid  there 
for  accidents  and  deaths? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  nearly 
every  mine  disaster  that  has  happeneil  in  Colorado  since  I  have  been  there, 
and  with  some,  through  reading  of  tliem  and  being  told  alKmt  them,  before 
I  went  there.  I  shall  not  enumerate  the  numlK»r  or  particular  accidents  in  tlie 
coal  mines  of  Colorado  except  to  say  that  in  no  place  in  the  world,  in  the  coal- 
mining industry,  have  there  been  so  many  and  so  great  terrible  coal-mine  ex- 
plosions and  disasters  as  we  have  had  in  Colorado.  Men — ^speaking  as  I  was 
a  while  ago  of  camjjs  that  are  closetl  and  where  no  organization  can  exist — 
the  men  Imve  no  opportunity,  without  jeopardizing  the  job,  of  insisting  that  the 
conditions  must  be  remedied  if  they  are  wrong;  and  notwithstanding  tlwit  we 
have  had  coal-mining  laws  on  our  statute  books,  not  i)erhups  tlie  best  law. 
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for  a  great  many  years ;  but  there  has  been  a  coal-mining  law  on  our  statutes 
for  about  25  years.  Notwlthstandini?  that  fact,  year  after  year  has  seen  the 
coal  mines  of  Colorado  the  scene  of  the  gi^eatest  explosions  and  disasters,  tlie 
greatest  loss  of  life,  of  any  place  in  tlie  world.  Men  can  not,  as  they  would  iu 
a  union  camp,  even  find  fault,  or  they  can  not,  as  they  would  in  a  imlon  camp, 
notify  the  mining  Inspector  of  the  conditions  that  exist  tiiere  witliput  jeopardiz- 
ing their  positions. 

Now,  so  far  as  compensation  is  concerned  for  death  or  Injury,  I  think 
again  that  Colorado  leads  the  world  in  the  lacij  of  comi>ensation  paid  to  these 
people  who  have  lost  tlieir  lives  in  the  mines  tln-ougli  exphwions,  accidents,  and 
so  forth.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  just  read  briefly  the  amount  of  money, 
amount  of  compensation  paid  to  the  miners  of  Colorado  for  the  year  1913,  or  to 
those  wlio  were  left  after  them.  I  will  just  state  that  tills  amount  was  paid,  or 
assumed  that  this  amount  was  paid  only  to  the  families  or  the  dependents  of 
those  who  have  been  killed,  and  I  will  not  say  anything  about  the  354  miners  who 
have  been  injured  in  the  mines,  but  speak  of  the  110  cases  where  the  men  have 
been  killed.  They  were  paid — but  I  want  to  say  further  in  this  connection,  the 
mine  insi^ctor's  report  from  which  I  read  this  or  copy  it  states  that  there  are 
still  some  claims  pending  that  he  was  not  able  to  get.  I  want  to  be  as  fair  as 
I  can  in  the  matter,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  wrong  impression;  but  I  think  most  of 
us  can  easily  understand  just  al>out  how  much  may  be  still  i)ending  in  the  State 
of  Colorado.  There  was  paid  in  the  year  1913  $33,593.03  for  compensation  to 
those  who  were  killed  and  injured. 

Commissioner  O'Coxxell.  There  were  110  men  killed. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  O'Conxell.  And  in  the  case  of  those  110  men 

Mr.  Lawson  (interrupting).  No;  that  is  the  case  of  the  110  killed  and  354 
injured,  but  basing  it  just  on  those  that  were  killed,  I  think  you  will  find  tliat 
it  figures  out  something  like  $350.40  per  man  kllUMl  in  the  mines  of  Colorado. 
That,  Air.  Chairman,  is  the  amount  (»f  comptMisation  paid  to  those  people  and 
their  dependents.  I  would  like  to  read  briefly  the  report  on  a  few  of  the  ac- 
cidents. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  is  it  you  are  proposing  to  read  now? 

Mr.  Lawson.  Just  the  names  and  the  reports  of  accidents  where  men  were 
killed;  just  a  very  brief  few  names,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  think  9  altogether,  or 
probably  10. 

Chairman  Walsh.  Go  ahead  then. 

Mr.  Lawson.  Perfecto  Clark,  Mexican;  this  was  January  2;  car  oiler  .on 
tipple;  age,  17;  was  killed  by  having  his  arm  torn  off:  was  caught  in  gear 
wheel  at  the  Delagua  mine,  operated  by  the  Victor-American  Fuel  Co.,  in  Los 
Animas  County. 

January  3:  James  Batey,  American;  miner;  age,  52;  married;  eight  chil- 
dren ;  was  killed  by  a  fall  of  coal  in  the  South  Canyon  mine,  operated  by  the 
South  Canyon  Coal  Co..  in  Garfield  County. 

January  3:  William  Snedden,  Scotch  miner;  age.  55;  married;  two  children; 
and  Andrew  Snedden,  Scotch  miner ;  age,  16 ;  were  kllh^l  by  fall  of  coal  at  the 
lleliance  mino,  operated  by  the  Alliance  Coal  Co.,  in  Huerfano  County. 

January  10 :  Joe  Mohora ;  night  pump  man ;  age,  45 ;  marrie4l ;  five  children ; 
was  electrocuted  by  coming  in  contact  with  live  wire  at  the  Royal  mine,  oper- 
ated by  the  Royal  Fuel  Co.,  in  Las  Animas  County. 

Chairman  Walsh.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Lawson.  In  1913. 

April  15:  Narso  Dami,  an  Italian;  miner;  age,  37;  marrie<l;  five  children; 
was  kille<l  by  fall  of  roof  at  the  Pinacle  mine,  operated  by  the  Routt  County 
Fuel  Co.,  in  Routt  County. 

April  22 :  Alegro  Bomnolas.  Mexican :  miner ;  age,  28 ;  married ;  three  chil- 
dren :  was  injure<l  by  fall  of  rock  at  the  Morley  mine,  opera tetl  by  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  in  Las  Animas  County ;  died  April  23. 

May  3 :  Mike  Streenar,  English :  miner ;  age,  57 ;  married ;  six  children ; 
was  killed  by  fall  of  rock  at  the  Williamsville  mine,  operated  by  the  Thomas 
Coal  Co. 

Chairman  Walsh.  At  this  point  the  hearing  will  stand  adjournetl  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  10  o'clock.  Please  resume  the  stand  to-morrow  morning 
at  10  o'clock. 

(Thereupon  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  of  Friday,  January  29,  1915,  an  adjourn- 
ment was  taken  until  10  o'clock  of  Saturday,  January  30,  1915,  at  the  same 
place.) 
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